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nu tAIA-s, BY rOAXNA liATBLIB. 


\Vu had roniposcd, with iniiuito 
pluasuru and no pain, a Nuw-Year’s- 
J)ay AddiChS to our beloved friendH, 
and wi'io f(!smciijg ov(‘r it iii type, 
with cyei unstfu tied by the most 
exliaoidiujiiy oriata, when a bulky 
paruL'l, diiT( t;‘<l by the well-known 
Itund ()i our iniiuli renpecUu! ]\lr 
Ileoa himself, was deposited by a 
yeun^ gtuitlernan in blatk- on the 
Board of (heeii Cloth, with a ihvd 
iliat made th(3 ink sparkle fioni the 
in-iuLh of the Dolphin. Our first 
sheet is aluuya the last to go to 
pr(■^s; and our inaimseript had so 
nicely hiled the ineru>uie, that, like 
the I'lianies, r»r any other lirst-rate 
liver, the aiiiele was, “ without o’er- 
lloiviiig, full,” and we need not say 
so translucent, that we eouhl have 
seen llie silver gravel shiimneiing 
in the depth, had it not been for 
the reflected imagery of lieaven. 
With a sure presentiment of the 
delightful, we seized our ivory pa- 
piM-folder, sharp as a cate knife, 
and cut aauuder the cords that 
conflned tiie treasure. Strong 
sunshine was at the moment stii on- 
ing through tlie old painted glass, 
that usually lets in a dim religious 
light upon us, sitting like a saint in 
his sanctum, and fell upon three vo- 
lumes of dramas by Joanna Uaillic ! 
We shoved the sheet aside, almost 
with scorn, and lifting one of them 
from the illumination, wo pressed it 
to our heart, ami then fell to such 


perusal of its face, that our eye- 
beams, after dancing a while, be- 
came concentred in a focus that 
seemed as if it would burn a bole in 
the hoaids. L'.reloug that passionate 
lit subsided ; and well pleased to 
know tliat age liad not deadened our 
enihusiassn, in sobered mood and 
solemn, we set ourselves, with all 
our soul, to enjoy, after the lajiso of 
so many years, a continuation of the 
SCI ies of Biays on the Passions. All 
the sense, and all the nonsense that 
had been so well and so ill spoken 
and written about the iheoiy of 
tlie illusli'ious poetes-s, we knew bad 
long sunk in the waters of oblivion ; 
here was tlie completion of a plan 
which only the iiobli'sl genius could 
have conceived ; and on laying down 
Volume, I'irst, which we, read 
through, fiorii beginning to end, at 
one rcclination, we telt tliat Scott 
was juKtifled in linking her name 
with that of Shakspcarc. 

TJ.ay, do not start with euperc:- 
lious brow ; for Shakspearo was but 
a man — tliuiigh of men the most 
wonderful — and what woman’s name 
would you, in puetryy place above 
that of Joanna Baillio ? What tlie 
Mighty Minstrel baa said of her, let 
no inferior spirit gainsay ; and be 
assured that his judgment, rightly 
understood, is the Truth, and has 
been contirmed by all the Poets. 
She has “ worshipped at the Tem- 
plo’s inner Bhrine; ” and her revela'* 
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Jhauwfij htf Jjf/nna [Jan. 


lions ar« Uioao of a Priostcss, ivhosn 
sorvicos and minislrati»ij'-> lri\t‘ !u*«*n 
a(‘o<‘ptt*d and at.’d by flii* 

s]diit of iiJituro. Daik :.nd 
Fill rovrl.-nioiis tlo y oi'i, n ar -; lor 
lh**y aro ol tin* of tlu' 

iinman boarr, wb’u li i'» ilu* dw.dliiij- 
])!ai'(? of nin, or by ^il^ ofUMi bauui* d 
at iioon-dny, wbrn tlirro an* no 
vit'ioiiary spr ctiw. Bi i^b‘ mnl boaii- 
tifiil thry oft.Ti nri', too ; for tin* hii- 
Jinn b(*art bjn its viiifints, and 

Ibon it is lilvo tbo biTUoidy loi^ioii, 
and its |jii;tiiied d(‘ln^bt divinr*. 

Do you wood t 1 io*v ono mind ran 
hair Hurli \ivifl ronscionsnr'-s of tin* 
l»;oliii'^'« of anolbci, wliiU* their rba- 
ractera are east in s-ui b dinereiit 
moulds y It, is, Indeed, wondcu till — 
for the power is tiiat of pympatby 
and eenins. The dra .latic poet. 
Avho'u* heait breathes love to eU 
livin" thini;s,arsd wfoise nvei f’ovvinir 
tenderuevsa din'iises itself o\«*r the 
beauty even of unlivin'!: natnie, ui.iy 
yet paint with liis eleati^e hand llie 
htecled heait of liim who wits on a 
tlirone of hlood — the lust of eiinieina 
mind [lolhited with wiekediiesa — the 
remorMt of nets whieii eould neter 
pa .s in tliou^ht lhroup,h ids imagi- 
nation as hi-Mioii. lor, ii» the art 
of innittination, lie e'in suppiesK in 
his mind its own peeuii.ir teelsoijs— 
its j'ood and er.uiuus a^l'eeLion^ — 
rail up tiom llieir bidden phiecs 
those elements of bis nature, of 
wliieii tlie seeds were sown in him 
as ill all— i;ive tliei.i uniiatuial noitj: 
iiirndoand powei — |■otu•eive the di-.- 
01 der of ])assioiis, tlie pi i peli atiou of 
crimes, till* tortures of leiuoi'-e, oi 
the scorn ol th it iuimcin \vealvne>‘’, 
from whitdi Ids own jTciitle fiosom 
and bhimeleRs life are, pure and 
free. He ran Inina; hiniMelf, inRhoit, 
into an imaginary and momentary 
nympatliy witli the wicked, jiiRt as 
his mind falls of itself into a natural 
and true svinpathy with those whose 
(driracter is'n, crndnnt witli his own ; 
and watthiiu' tlie nnotiomj and 
^volkin^!;.-^ of his inied in the s’poii- 
taiioous an t in the feiced Nyinjia- 
thy, hfi knows and niideir, lands 
from liiiiiself what passes in the 
minds of others, Wlint is done in 
fhe highest degree by the hiehrst 
tp*ninH, is done by all of ourr.tUea 
in leaser dreree, and uneonscioiisly, 
at evei y moment in onr inletcouise 
with one aiioUiei. To thi<t kind of 


lympatb}, fo essential to onr know- 
ledge of ill.- bui'iari mind, and uitli- 
out •viiii li theie can be iieitlier 
p.»'*‘i3 o'l' [•■.iio'-opliy, are necessary 
a laigeii ot he.ut, wbicii wi’diiiyly 
yiehl'i it-itdi t.j coi;cei\e tlie feelings 
aii'i sM‘es ol others, whose clnuao- 
t-i of feeling i 4 unhide to its own, 
and tlie fn'cil.m lioai any iaordi- 
nite oveijioweriiig pa .d.m, v. idcli 
ipii'iiclies in till* mind the fi'olings 
id natuie it has already known, a d 
pLii'i s it in habilird enmity to the 
nalni ■! ahections and happiness ol 
'..Ik r men. I'o p'dnl h id pissions 
is iu»t to pini^e tlie.ii : tli:‘y alone 
cui paint them well who hati*, fear, 
or pity lliein ; and tliereloie Ihiillie 
has dune so fai betU‘r than Pyroii. 

Put we mu45t not rulVer ourselves 
to he c.i' I h 1 aw .ly into dissi i tation, 
the si*' u'/iieh Uiost easily besets us 
ill common witli ali pliilosuphicai 
old t'cnrhon n: loi wi; ih-siie niMV 
to ‘diow .Spei'iinen i of li iie l)i amatic 
Po.'try, and ivi* ksiovv tint by doing 
.-o we shall d. ligle. oui fii.oids a 
Ihonsaod lirn. - iiimelhrin byoarxei}'’ 
liappiest ciilic i an. This article tlio 
first of a Seiies; niid weiovo always 
to piisent ample Sjjeiimei.K till wo 
ha\e p'lVed our »v ly” with gems, 
and then tin ning ux.iid and hmkiiig 
hack, v.e exp.itiue eu tlie i.nliaiii 
lO'.d wo leivc lltvi'lleil togelhi r, 
till luu* ami .’.dm nation are lekin* 
died by the I’e'io.pi'c*, and oven 
horn in oui ho'omu w’ith a hiighter 
liiUK*. So h*L n- single out oiii* 
Di.ifo.i, Jiiid by MJiue jmi ot extiaets 
show' what is tlie sniiil ol the ivliole, 
and its pir\,iiling iiiar;w*ler ; .ind Ii*c 
it b<; “ llenrupiez— a ’Tragedy” — 
a tale of .lealousy, lle.venge, and 
Hem or - 0 . 

Don l!emi(]in'/ is the victorious 
general of the Iviiig of Castile, 
Aloir/o, surminied the Nohie ; and 
Leonoia, “ tlie daughter of a hum- 
ble house,” isiii' w'ife. Dining tlie 
abscnci* of h» r loiil, her sister Meii- 
cia has been lesidiiig i.i their castle, 
and been wo »ed by Dim Jiien, tb.e 
dearest fiiend of H- ririipiez, while 
her heait teas devotid to Antonio, .a 
young aeiitleninn of less exalted 
biitli. The fiefpjent tisita of Juen 
Ir've I huspieinns in the iiiiiid 

of Diego, the stewaiil, of I .eon ora’s 
virtue, find be drops a letter, charging 
lier with guilt, in the w.iy of llenri- 
ijuez, on hiti return from the wars 



1836.] J}r(ma}ifhrf Joanna BatUie. n 

The poison instantly begins to letter, both sent for Meiicia, but 

work. The first symptoms of the believed by him, in his infatuation, 

disease are exhibited, and to have been given to his laithles^ 

so is the agony of eonvielioii, on wife. Having assured liiinselt that 

his finding in a easkel, vvliich was hi-* eyes have seen arivlit, he ex~ 

liis earliest gift to TA'ouora, Jueii’s claims 

picture, and an impassioned love- 

Tliinj's h.kvi* Im'pu donf, th.il, to tin: hoti»*sl luim*. 

DM s«*»Mn .ulvt'i-.** ami imuos-ililo. 

As if lilt* \t'ry cfiitif v'opc* <it hravrii 
.Slioulil kiss llu* M(*t]ii*i' tli'op. 

Ami lilts mini w.is my f‘i 'ffiil ^ 

To vvlmni my sniil, shut iiuin all irii'ii buitiiii*, 

AV.is lii'i* .111(1 arilt'ss as ,uj iulant’s Io\«‘, 

'J'lllintj its ^iiilrlcss l.iiills in simpli* trust. 

Oh' the roilcil snake ' It pirssrs on ir,c ht'iv ' 

.\s it woiiiil stoji tin* ('t'nti'o thisihot life. 

i\nil sonnets, too, inadt* *ii hi i in.ttehh‘ss '>ea(ity. 

Named C**lia, as Iii-. 1 1 uel shephenli.ss. 

An ' ‘•lie was inati hl.'ss, ami it s.'cms was i niel, 

I'lll his i’lfeii! il aits siihih.eil her viitin*. 

Til le.id no nioie. Wh it s.i-d he in the Ictlei ^ 

( iiiimit'i. <■ 'IMic Ite.iiee will retiiin willi the Key. 

Ami TH eoii.e hy ttie path .it ni'^htiall.’ 

\ hi/ 1 f'llL fi/i snitii >t i\o t.t'i vt’ e t! inn-' ii.'' 

Meat! wiiih* L'^oiiora, all uncoil- bister Hl. nci.i, their respective clia- 

f^ehnis of any etil, i; pieparing a iv.cteis ate ruauifr it^'d hy a ft‘W 

proud and gorgeous ji.tgeaiU on a**- touehes, which, under the eireiiin- 
eonnt of her lui d’s rctiiiii, and in the. stances, are very patfieiic. 
lollowing seeiie between inn and her 

•■I « M 111. 

Uniu' 1.1 oM'K \ <//!</ ?Ii St I v, fi'V’ixird bu D/n.o, i,jn ol.lihj lh,‘ti eiih'i 

/)ii'‘li). It shall he done ; I timl.'i -taml }ini. Madam ; 

'fhose lofty plumes must^pMi tin* h»al of honou*’, 

I'lu* ehaii* »t Don llenu(|ut'/ 

A/fi. Yes ; ai'.tl the chair of Don Tfeiii i<|uc/'s wile 
See that they iioth he i; eared. 

NVver Imt oiuv 

(I.ady, foi’uive the iVeedoio of my words), 

Never hut oner before was < hair ol state 
lluiieath this loot so crested years ;; one hj , 

'VN'hen Don Ileiiri((ue//N fathei , iVoui the kinjj, 

Ifeld in these ]iarts, then threatent'd ivith einnmotioiis, 

A le^rniit’s power. And thru hi^i iioLlu Indy, 

Althoii}*)] the blood ol kings ran in her vciiia, 

Did at duo distHfice humbly take her place 
On a loNV stool, nnitiaiked by any honour. 

/.lo. Ay, good Diegti, sucb iieik humble dames 
II.IVL* lived, as we arc tohl, in fojinei d.iys. 

Do as 1 have desired thee. 

J)ir<ffi {asidcf i/ninnui iitij r/s he t/o€s out). l.ofly dame l 
Making so proud a s.tii, like mumc perthedgling, 

C'hirphig ami llutt’iiiig in an eagle’s nest. fK/.V 

A/ert. Sister, you aggr.ivate (he mark'd dislike 
Th.at old domestic hears you . he more gentle. 

/.to. O he dislikes me not ; it is his humour. 

Dislike me ! Have I not to him and hU 

lk*pn even profuse in gifts s' The iVuflish tlioiiglif ' 

Ay : hut the meikness of liis former hid'.’ 

She, too, who hud a king’s blood in her veirw, 

Dwells in his heart, and beggnr.« all ihy gifts 



Dramas i hy Jumina BaiUie, 

Zeo. Thou’i't fanciful. 

Men. Naj% nay ! and why so fond 

Of >plendid potnp? Compared to what thou nert, 

Thy marriage with Honriquez made thee great ; 

This doth not make thee greater ; wo the dav ' 

Nor happier neither. 

Lf n. Wo the day ! Poor dove ' 

That would beneath the cottage eaves lor ever 
Sit moping in the shade with household birds, 

Nor spread thy silver plmuagetu the sun. 

Men. The sun hath srorch’d my wings, wliieh uei e not made 
For such high soaiing. 
lie who would i.iise me to his nohler rank 
■Will soon priceive that I but grace it poorly. 

Lto. Away with such benntnbitig dillidoncc ' 

Let buojiuit fancy first hear up thy merit. 

And fortune and the world’s iqqdaiise will soon 
Support the fi eight. hen first I saw Hciirique/, 

Though hut the daughter of a lunnble house. 

1 felt the simple band of meadow lloweis 
'Fhat bound my hair give to uiy glowing temples 
The pressure of a pi incely coronet. 

1 felt me woitli\ ot his love, nor doubted 
'L'hnt I should win his hcait, and wear it too. 

Men. Tiioti dosr, iiidei'd, lueii in hi> heail tiiiimphruit ; 
Long may thy intliieiK e last. 

Lto And tear not but it will Those pageantries 
Give to the even hliss of wedded love 
A varieil vivilyiiig power, uhi h eJse 
Might die of very sloth. And tor niyselt’, 

Aly love foe him, letiiinhig troin the wars, 

I3iii/op*d with iionoins, ns he now letunis, 

Ts livelier, liappiei, and, luetlr.nks, more ardent, 

Th.iii when we fii»t were maiiird. I5c assured 
All tilings will favour thee, it thou Imstspini 
'i’o think il so shall be. Tliou ^hak’st thy head, 

Itia nut leason, but thy humble wishes, 

Thy low iguohlc passion that deceives thee. 

And coiijiiics up Uuwe fcais. Weak, wav’iing giil I 
Ai t tlioii not bound 

Men. Weakness in yielding to jour will, iiulecii, 
lias feltri d me with barnl, my heart disowii'-. 

Ar.i. J’y ' say not •'O. Hush! h t not tb-it snd lai e 
O’eriloud lliejuy my gen’roiis lord wilt feel 
M'hcfi he discovers what we ha\e conceard, 

\\ ith ]dayiiil ait, to make his joy the keener. 

Ilu-h ' h<*rc eo'nes Pins again. 

F.nh' Plas. 

How is my Lord ? 

Will he not see mo now' i 

Ji'os. He will not yet. 

i l a^c watching near his chamber door, 

And wi:eii I gently kiioek’d, as you desired. 

He iiiswered me with an impatient voice, 

Siiynig his liead was dro\vsy„ and Jack’d rest. 

i»o. I’ll go inysell. 

Jiius. Nay, Madam, do not yet. 

1 guess that some cross humour has dislui 1«M him : 

Sleep will compo'.c il. 

Leo. Hiiinour; dost thou say • 

)lo iioVr was fiws with me. 





1 63 0 . j Otmias, h^j Joanna Ihi i Hie* 


.'j 


I feiirii I uez lias been told of the 
Festival, but leaves the castle ; and 
Hoon shrinks back again to his chain- 
ber, with his sword red with blood — 
having mnnkrrA Juen, While he is 
arraying himself fitly to join the 
show, Leonora, Mcncia, Don Car- 
los a noble soldier attached to 
Uenriquez, and company, are seen 
met in the Grand Hall of the castle, 
which is lighted up magnificently ; 
and at that hour unexpectedly comes 
the King himself, and is conducted 
from the gate by J.eonora, while 
the music plays a grand martial 
air. 

‘ Knifj (fo Lt'Onora). rail’ hoslest., 1 am 
come ill homely trim 
Kor aiich a gay sisseiiilily. 

hciK Your poor Nervantn 
Arc ereally hoiioiire«I by this coiuIeM’eii- 
^lion j 

A gliid Mirprise, so f.ir beyond our hopes. 
Ki)in. Ay, and beyond inineown, l.ilr 
dame ; lint liiiding 

lu'cm wroeltM ol mountain (oiienlN, or 
iiegleet, 

Tlie {'tiaigbt road to /amova ilnpa^- 
sable, 

1 look the wider conipa-.s, and jiriu reding 
Through tlu’>c doiiiaiiH by tavour ol* the 
night, 

■^our castle from its woods looked tempt- 

b*«b'. * 


And beckoned me alar to turn .ii,ide. 

The light from every lalliee gaily sti earn- 
ed, 

Lamps stai'i'M each dusky corridor, and 
torches 

Did from tlie courts bLiieatli cast up the 
glare 

Of gluivirig lliimc upon the biili.isvrd 
walls 

Ami b.itilcmeiils, whilst the hi ii towers 
aloft 

.Showed the. jagged pirn ados in icy 
ruldne 

Clothed \v I till! moon's p >1<! beam. 

1 1 pleased my f ney : 

And here I urn, a hasty v sitcr, 

Who must /amora reach by early day ; 
Where many a lofty ]o;d, and learned 
clerk, 

And all the logues and robbers of the 
di>jtrict 

Await myioming.” 

llcnriquoz having cleansud him- 
fipU from the blood of his dearest 
friend whom he had murdered, and 
bhut down the iid of his heart for a 
while abo\o all its horrid thoughts, 
joins the Festival, ‘^richly dressed,’* 
and docs homage to the King. The 
King, befoieall the gallant company, 
acknowledges the services of his 
general, and Leonora’s heart swells 
with love and pride. 

4 


7-f’O. I am rejoiced to 'lOO y-'ii so rrcovored, IlfcNUKiut/.. 

Hill. I thank yon, Lady ; let your guests leriivo 
Your |u'eseiit courtesies. — Where are the minstrels .•* 

Let them stiike up a dance; we are loo still. 

Doubt not \%e shall be gay ; but we exprot 
Some merry mas<iiiers here to join our revels; 

They should have come ere now. 

lien. Wait yo for such ? Are they not come already 
I.eo. How 'SO, my Lord ^ 

JItn. The world is full ol them : 

Who knows the honest unclothed worth of iho-e 
That by your side may stand, drink from your nip, 

Or ill your bosom lie? Wc are all masquers. 

Ktnij. Your wine has cheered you to a gibing hiiniour , 

Y'ou are severe, iny Lord, on 'his poor world. 

Jhn. Jf J have said amiss, e’en let it pass : 

A foolish rev’llcr may at random speak : 

Who heeds his idle words Alusic, strike up. 


The King retires with Henrifjue/ to the bottom of the stage, and the 
guests prepare to dance, when a servant rushes in, and cries 

A murder'd body near the castle lies, 

But newly slain ; and they who found it swear 
( Fur well they know his form and countenaoce). 

It is Dun Juen’s body. 



•i 

Leonora ttiiiks on the floor, in- 
tmitly ga/eil at by lb‘nri(|ue/, who 
then sayn he wHl go to look at the 
bixly ; but obeys the <'nnimntu1 of 
the Kin" to span* hitii’svir hiich dis- 
mal sight, — and as 

** 'I'Jii* li,iii4|ui‘t (i) .1 iiiiu‘i.U w.itt; i‘j 

tiiriu'tl," 

the asscMiiblage bieaks up, and all is 
horror. 


r Jan. 

Henn(|iiez htis hIuii hitnaelf up 
in his eharnbei ; and l^eonora, attri- 
buting siieh sechision paiLly to giiel 
fui the mi se I able death of Jueii, and 
pa«tl> to tvaiit of atrectioii for la r- 
self, imploros (‘ailos to make her 
pea<‘e \vi‘l) Jier alilieted and eironded 
hubbaiid. 


JJrauiu'^t hfj Jvuaan Bnillie. 


( ''ti. N'.iy, (li.inuiii:; L. oiioia, iiiai tiul . 
fir Avi]) tliM' will'll ho 1 ^ iliNiioM-d 

l•^ll• s 'Hilling' syinji.itliy ; to I»iln. U ^outitu'i 

i‘ iiM’li'‘*s — writ! uiiui'ir. 

T.nni. ^ rt no Iw liiin ; hr uill- li< i ♦» tlur, 

'''» Joiii! his IVI low -sold in- :viid hi'' liii nd, 

1 iihiiithrii his sjid hfart. 

f <u . ^ on , 111 ' III this Ills frllo'^ I 

i hint: h.i\f lii’ru. Iri tlir s.mir lirhls wo’vi* loiit'ht , 
Slrptin (ino tnit, tn‘ on ihr ruj;t'(*d hr.ith, 

AVi Hit ill oni soldii'i’s chwks, h.i\i‘, ''nh hy sidr, 
Stirtih'd oiil oiii V. I'.iiy h'ii£»fh likr '»a,uo hr.'i-ls 

111 llin s,nni‘ i. Inirih'ss Km* ; lud maiij^ .i llwn*, 

\\'}n‘n fill' d'i>' twili^litof, ni evriiinir i 'inii 
H.is h^ 11 . y /oidish luiiisticK) hern iliii'i'd, 
tic h,is lii'iit o’rr me, ph asnl with tin* old ^tl^lil| , 

'I'ti.lt pliMscd him wlirii h lioj ; Iticirforr 1 irioj , 
Asooniuioii phi.isr priinits, W i.ilU’d Ins fiirnd. 
liiitlhcrr i'\isti'(i oiM', .iild only oiir, 

'I'd \\h,iin his mind, with .ill its imr k'-itap 
AIjiiap the synip.uliiis of romnuin inrii. 

Up fipcly ponld nntnld ; and h.i\ I'ot Just him 

C\iii J intrude upon his piiv.itr lhoiit(|j|s 

Like oiip who Avould supply a \Mrarii plapp -* ^ 

liis lip.iit, 1 IviioAA’ it wpU, AToiild Irom mic h holdnrs . 

I’pvnlt, pvi'ii with dl^J{^^^l. 

I, CO. \pt Jiipii’s iliulh did sprm to moAu him loss 
'J’han Mididpoi fripiidship inijrlit haAc w.iiT.iiitid. 

iAtr. It was Ins cii'iioin to iivstraiii his IroUs 
Will'll slroiii'ly ulovrd, oi shun .d1 «>hsoi'\,itioii. 

Ltf'. And I am now hicnm*' lh.it lini.ildp thin*;, — 

A wifp slinl mil I'lom p(|ual rmindput.*'! 


Baltlia/er, Juen’s He(’icfaiy,arri\T8 
at the castle, with p.ijnMM, and re- 
tjuests to .see its loid. Tliese papers 
are the last will of Jiien de Tuna, 
in which he befpjeaths “ to my be- 
bive«l, »uy early, my only friend', Deo 
ISenrinie/ D'Altaxeia, the whole 
o/ my lands, my caslle.s, toy depeu- 
ilencie-i, my U'ea'^ui es,to be possessed 
by him and his heiis for ever ; and 
for as much as I have more con- 
fidence in the wisdom and generous 


propiiely of ids judgment than my 
own, I leaver those whose iiaines 
(also by mine own hand) are hcieia 
wiiiteii, l(» 1)0 provided tor, as he, 
thinking and acting for me when I 
shall no bmgei be able I # think and 
act for myself, shall deem light. 
These, with the last love and blessing 
of my liOtirt, I bequeath to him ; tie- 
airing that my poor earthly icniains 
may bo laid in the same spot vvlieitj 
he lilraself shall interred.” 


“ You meiitioiipil othiT (li'Piks. 

/ial. Yps, eood iny lord ; iiiiruslpil to my kpppiiig, 
/Arc' IS hcsiile'. a vnirnuiip omtraU madv 
JSdircen hniisclj mid the fuii Mnu in, ” 


Even from these extracts it will bo rally; and though we confess tliat 
Kit how powerfully tlie distressful wo are. far from being skilled in the 
interest is sustained, and how natu- mystery of stage-effect, we cannot 
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}ii‘lptliiukiiigtliiitKU(’h scones would inistnkou in bc!io\ h<g lliai what t'ol- 
toll in rcpiesontdtioii. And an*, wo lows w'uuld agittdo any audinu-i^ ? 

Jhn r J'lrhtni frrm ///V f hti.r n'tlh liohuL ). li.it i!i«i’t,t tlloii tav ? 

'J’lio ‘lisl.'i (it ii’y wife •' 

Say it . I I.iuiw n<t>. ivli .t tTimi Stii(r''t. 

Ifiilt. Jl is, iny :i iiiarinf^i'-i'iiiili art inHilc 

Iu’twpt‘11 liiiii'clt ami Duntia Alciiriti, 

'I'lic sisti'i of youi wif«; t«» \ilifim by steahl), 

'i'lip Ti,((ly soinowh.'it disiiii liiK'd, 

Up li.'s of i;itp 111 ((K‘ lr(<|iii<iit visit*.; bopiiit; 

List iiii^bt, with hi‘1 ponsent, to ha\<* siiiinispil yii. 

Whin .IS a mfi*ijiu‘i hi* shn.lhl Join lln* j;iu's1 , 
l>v .isUini; liom \(iiii lovs* a hrotlui's lili*>>siii<r. 

[H I !"/ /((/e/. tnfii /ult i'luin, n.hituff ii f/n /i i^/inni, 

/,(.)/!( (•'/ Civshtno In h^m m fumt ohmu). Alas! so stioii^ .ill ai^miy is Ihtp, 
J'hc iiriin) of ih-.ilh is on hiiii. 

Cii'in'-. ' r IS hot tliL* pitch .iiid »‘i isis of his "ript 
lie not .it.'iniM ; ha •'ill nviivpi piPMiidy. 

fniri.n, Lnintim fi»iiin/l, fisn/r In Li kmik 

Hid iill Avitl’di aw. .iml be with him .ilom* 

V. hrri hr ns ovri <. 

/.in (ii^nl. >. Ilow wlipii In' nvovrrs ' 

Al 'iir w'th him' 1 Ivoow not wh.'it Hon iin’iri’sl, 

J)n (/(< I .N/’.'i.'.to,, la Ini >ly land has trom his ji'iith hccii thus 

adri tnl, 

Will'll pir-i’d h\ t;ii<l , I m •>v*i,ii liioi so lipfotr. 

\iid ill’ll till* 'll n'lcs oft, I'nc know*! him aUo 
I iter wild ia\int;s. .Sulitnde an 1 srilliirss 
Alt' nnrs'aiy. INnditii inr this holdiicss 
/tn. '1 Inni’st St rn him thns hrloi r ■* 

/) ,.•'/// It is !i niituiai infiiiniL', 
la't all irliir .smi Ir.'iM' Inm 

Am. (ill in /<((/ (’\i.i Os I. Don ( 'tii 1 ms Will I'riK.iiii, \_’/'n Diu.d. 

Dn'tK). Noiir lull yoin'srlf, 1 ilo Insrcih you, AI.id<iin , 

And I nill natch hy >oii till lie inmri. 

I Aid//// nil 6<tM)|i i:o, Ljnsoi. (/•<(/ 111 ■•i,nii:i/, u hn^ ahlit oln 
I I'l I !) nis t/i(nn.'> ti'i (it fox. 

J,n. 'riisil niojiii .u',iiii • Aly drill — my dr.u Ili'in iijui /, ' 

Alas ! that look ' thinr ,ii;< iiy i-, i^rrui . 

'I'h.it iiuitn.ii tor (/M’s), W hy do''l ll’oii siai’r .iioiiiid 

Wr iiir aloiir ; siiirly Ihoii will not Ic’a>c* mr. 

W ill'll* wonldst thou ho '' 

Iltn. r ihr blarki si anil ol lirll ; 

I'lir drijiist drii of iiii riy .mil pain ; 

W'or honiiil to wot* — tho niiscd with ihcrnraHl! 

Ltn. W'hiil hiiiiililt' winds, ij they havi; any nu'aiiint' ! 

Jf tliry ha\o mini' nu st pitioiis ! — 

1 l('iini|iir/. ; (.), uiy L."i d ! — Aly iiohlr husband ! 

1 thoM>>ht nut thon wimld''t eVr havr look’d on me 
As thini l.jisl dour, with siirh .m ^•ya^d stunnrs-!. 

Alas! and had’st thou no. .in^ drar on r.uth 

Jjiit him whom lluui hast lost i 

//<;/. I had, I Iind ! thy lovi* was Inn.' and \iitmius. 

And so it is : thy h.ind iijiiiii my himsl. ( / ’; o.s/ «•/ her hanili nhkli .s/o //"-'■ 

Itml H^inii his IncdU.) 

J t\rl ii — () haw di'.ir ' f A tiLmt In hiss //, hut roiA it Jioin him.) 

It iiinst not hi* ! 

W'onhl tlioii wrrt false! Would ^niidliii^ rontiiinidy 
11. id bowed me to the eailh — worn ii’om lU} mind 
The veiy srns|. ,nid ii.iliin* of a man I 
I'',iithl‘iil to me I Go, loose thee limn iny side ; 

Tliy fiithfiilni'S's is ai'oiiy iiirff.ible, . 

It makes inu more aceui'hi'd. Cliiif; nut to me; 

To taeto the elightcbt feeling of thy love 
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^''^ere base— wcro inunsiroiis noiv. — I'ollow me not ! 

The oc.slasy «i' misery sjnnns all pity- i 

J)icfio. And d(i not follow him ; O do not, Madam ! 

Thi^i fearful lit will soon evliaust its <!tren''lli, 

And leave liis reason liee. 

Jeo. (Jod grant it may I It is a fearful fit. 

Hut thou thyself louk'st strangely, and thy vinage 

•Seems haggard with a passing conseioiisness 

'I'hon dost not thiiiL 

J)iC(Ht. No, no* whr.l .should 1 think -* 

Itelire to your apai tnieiit ; I mean time 
NV'ill watch my laird, that none may cross his way 

Till he he safely lodged within his chumbei [ / nwn. 

The heart of Leonora has been give up, has hern seized when liirk- 
ipiiete.d in respect to her husband's ing in a wood near the rastle, and is 
love, hut is iinnued by other stili chaiged with tin* tniirder ot his sue- 
more distracting apprehensions — by cessful liud. In Ids confusion he 
Ruspicioiis she dare not thiiik ot, hut utters home woids that seem to in- 
caniiot banish ; she is alarmed to \olve a confession of ins guilt. — ills 
hear that lialtliazcr,. Juen’s becretary, a relief to Leonora’s mi.seiy to be- 
Jias suddenly departed for Zamora, lieve him guilty — and lie is tin own 
perhaps to seek an audience of the into the dungeon. But before we 
king. Mean wldle, Antonio, ftleiieia’s lt>ok at him there, we again behold 
lover, udiom she had been prevailed Henricjuez and Ids lernorse. 
on by her more ambitions sister to 

Acr III. Si I n i . 

'Jlu' Tiuniimj \ unit of I iif f ’(/%//. , U'lih MontniU'Uts of 'lhc JJmn , uud ncu/ tl.ajuiht of 
iliv fStnyr, a Jien'-cof ntd (I'lavr, stni hi/ l/ic lu/hl of a I nnji jilucui on <i nni/h/iniii^ 
intj 7\nnh, the iiai/c hvinq oihn >vi'>c ifiu'fi. solniin lo'ijitom Joy the J lotird 

fit n <li>>htncy, ,\ou7iihn</ Jioni uh< vr. // d/nirv to a i/o^e, Hi- siui.>i, i / opprors at 
lliofintlirr vnd of the Vault with a hqht in hi\ luind, tcluch /o holds out from hiuty ns 
/fin Si arch of' some object y and, '■u'nvj the qiavc, casitt the lo/fd J'lom /<.'.■> ho ml, aiol 
TiisheH ioiviudi, it, 

Jle/i, {ufUi [f(ti,iioi some tinu.on Ha tj/are). And litie thou Im^l with all 
tliy noble pints, 

Thy lofty, lihcral soul, und goodly lovm. 

Ami heart of love so lliorough and so inu* ! 

This, is thy rest, the nieorl and i ecompoiibe 

'Thy generous worth hath from tliy friend leceivcd i 

Thy iiiend ' O savage heait ami cruel hand* 

Tell, hateful, failhles?, cowardly, and base ! 

Of every baleful thing, by Hcav^cii cast olV, 

Moat cursed and rnkscralde ! — 

0 that ei'c this the ilusfe had cover’d me 

l-ilie a Cl ush’d .snake, whose sting is yet unsheath'd 1 
Would in the bloody trench some sabred iMogr 
Had laiiied this hold ol life — this latent seat 

01 O’uelty* or inthrr that some dart. 

Shot cw’iiig in our days of boyish sport. 

Had pierced its core ! 'rheii hy iny early grave 
lie had shed over me a biother'.s tears ; 

IJc had sat theiearid wept and mourn’d for me, 

When from all human thoughts but bis alone, 

All thoughts of me h.id been extiiigiiish’d, Juen ! 

My Juen, dear, dear fnend ! .lueii de Torva! 

Thy name is on my lip.jj as it was wont; 

Thine image in iny heau like stirring life j 

'I'hy form upon my fancy like that form 

Which blessM my happy days. How he would look, 

When with his outspread arms, as he return’ll 
After some absence ! — Ob, it tortures me ! 

Let any image cross my mind but this * 

Ko} no ! not this IwSablo, sepulchral gloom ! 
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I'.mbfuly to my sight some terrible thing. 

And 1 will brave il {pmii,ing and loohimi touml). 

It doth ' it doth ' there’s iorui and motion in it. 

Advance, thou awful shade, wliate’er thou art. 

Those threat’iiiiig gestures say thou art not Juen. {Uubbiinj ho> 

Tt v\as blit l.iiioy. — No ; the soul to Him 
Who is the Soul of souls asronded bath. 

Dust to its dust letiirn’d. There is nought here 
lliit silent rest, that can be roused no more. 

Iteiic.ath this mould, some few spans deep, he lies. 

So near me, though conceal'd ' — Cursed as 1 am, 

'riie colds of love, even through this e.nvtli have power, 

I. ike .1 strong eharm, to diaw me to him still. 

(CaisUntj hiinscif upon the >imii ), 
Hurst, guilty heart ! rend every nerve of life. 

And he resolved to senseless clay like thii*, 
rio to enlrip his dearer rl. y for ever. 

Jin ter C \ ni os’ 

('(nhjn. rntnitl hun). lie is not here ; nought sco 1 through the 

uhiuin, 

Save the rolil iii.irhle o! tho- e tc*inli-i which, touch’d 
With the UciM light ol jon sepiilcdiral lamp, 

.SJiov' thiir PCI idl’d I lids to the uncertain sight, 

I 'kc bhiouihd bodies using fiom the earth, ((toing towards the qrave). 

II, 1 ' somethiiig .stiiimg on the new-raised earth I 

Jr is IJenriipiP/, wrapped in frantic sorrow. (Adnuhtttij to him), 

IIouili|uo/, ' hears! (hou not, noble llenrique/. ? 

Nay, n.ay ! ii>e Irom the earth — siirh irantic giicf 
Ihuli not beionie a mail, and least of all, 

A man wliose lit in eiidiiiunce. of mistortuno 
H IS hitliert) so glared his uohle w'ortli. 

(Vuest thou no answer but Ibese heavy groans ? 

Tliuu ranst not ironi the tomb leenll tho dead, 
lJut louse thy spirit, to revenge his death. 

Iftri. (rats/np hi, hnul). What said’st thou t 
t halos. t^uitthis dismal hed of death, 

And rouse tliee to revente thy murder’d fiiend. 

Ihn. He is revenged ; Heaven deals with guilt so monstrous. 

'J'hc hand of man is nothing. 

Carlos. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mile. 

( Tahuuj hold of Ins hand to rinse him}. 

Uj» from the earth ’ I’ve found the murdcirr, 

Hen. {spri}iiiinii vp fUietli/, and seuing lain loj the tUiout). Lay'nt thou thy 
hand on me ! M'liat is or is not. 

The (^od ol lleaseii doth know, and he alone. 

Darest thou with inoital hre.ith bestow that name 
To tho ilishi.nour of a noble house, 

Dll one of .aiiuieiit piinccly lineage born { 

Cartos. Let go til y lien/ied gra^p ! Should brave Castilians 
Thus gi apple h.md to baud, like angry boys .' 

I'lL time and place shall justify my w’ords. 

If they indeed oireiuI.-~Oui* watch hath seized 
III hiding near the castle, must suspiciously, 

A youth who hath to Mencia’s love pi-etcnded, 

W'liosc haiul we cannot doulit hath done the deed ; 

I3iit if he be of such high lineage born, 

’Tis more than he hath claim'd or we will credit. 

Why drop your arms thus listless by your side ? 

Your eyes upon the ground ? Will you not go 
And see the prisoner, and hear him question'd 

Jlcn. Ay, ay, tins is required — I ’ll go with ffee ; 

1 comprehend thee now. 

Carlos. And yet thou move&t not. 

Docs any sudden ]iaiii arrest thy steps ? 

Hen, lam benumb'd and faint.-^I'll follow thee. 


IHxeunf, 
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Scene First of Art Fourth ia a pri- Bpckiiig to torrnfiit liim into roii- 
«on in the castle. Antonio is sit- fession. It is Meiicia, who, be- 
ting there, and us he hears footsteps, lieiiug him guiUyi coiin-a at ouce 
expects another visit, from persons to renounce and to deliver him. 

I (head 

Even but to look upon thre, wretched rnun ! 

Take this dis|i;uise ; it will ensure escape. 

Anl. Thou (Ireadst to look upon me, >et thou come-^t 
To save iriy life — to save a murderer’s life ? 

Mt n. I said not so in pity of thy state , 

That bli'ody deed I know hath been the act 

()1 fi'cii/ied passiun : in some hneigti land 

Live and I'i'jient : lir:i\rii grant thee giacc for this ' 

T.et not in.iirs hand, the brand ol public shaiiie, 

Be on thy wt etched head. 


Her behaviour towards him while 
yet she believes him guilty — her 
gradual release from tliat intoler- 
able belief— her bliss on its being 
utterly done away — and her love 
welling tip IVoin its deptlia, hut a 
moment before frozen iiy despair 
and horror — arc all most beautifully 
painted — nor can any thing be more 
affecting — but we cun quote only 
the close. 

Anht () b]cs*icd ^vord^ ' my dcai, u»y 
gen’rous love ' 

iMylu'ai* ti.rol at the tlioughi, but tun 
not thank ihcc. 

And thou wilt follow luc and share niy 
i'oi tunc, 

Or good or ill ' 

All! what of good can with a -knlking 
outlaw 

In his lar wjind’rings, or his .erret 
haunts, 

E’er be () no ' thou iilialt not follow 
me. 

iMin. Good may be found lor failhful, 
VII tiions love, 

In every spot; and for the wand’riiig 
outlaw, 

'i'hc \ery sweetest nooks o’ (be earth are 

his. 

And be lii.s passing home the gOiitricid’s 
hbed, 

The ^soodinaii’s braiichy hut, or fislioi’s 
( ov«, 

WliO‘>c pebbly thiesliuld by the rippling 
tidu 

Is soltly washed, be may coiiteilti-d live, 
Ay, tliankfully , hd like the fowls of 
lieaven 

With daily food suit by a Father’s 
hand. 

^Infomu ( ]>ri s\in<i hoth her Au/tf/s to los 
hciirtf fimt thru /sisyiinj thcni). 


Thanks, gimlh', viitnoiis Mriici.i ; but 
alas ! 

Far ditlereiit is the haples, cmliiiv's 
home 

From what thy gciillc famy lashionctii. 

With l.iu less men he iiiii''t pi otci timi 
find. 

Soini* Murlvj cavein where the llg’K ol 
day 

Hath iic\rr jiierM — where ihr pit'll d 
bland, instead, 

Sheds its ml glare on the u ild reveli y 

Ol liercc banditti; or the ini.itc’s baiK, 

When* stalks th(> s.ibied I nliiaii o’ei ibr 
<!('• k, 

Watdufii' In', ^li^tant prej -soiuu lioine- 
bouiid ship. 

With all its stole... and fi eight ol pin-ioiis 
souls, 

ho ne’er shall gleet their iiatiti* shoies 
again, 

.Must be his guilty home. 

jSL’h, Alls, alas' 

Ant, Thou shall not tollow me, iioi 
will T riy. 

Sever’d from ihre I ivill not lite, sweet 
lo\ e. 

Nor shalt thou be the male of one dis- 
graced, 

And hy the good disown’d. Ilevo I’M 
remain, 

And Heaven will work for me a fail de- 
li v’r an ce. 

Men, No, no I the, present means for 
fhy escape 

Are sent to thee by Ileavi.n. Be not so 
stubboiii ! 

W’ith or without me lly, even as thou 
wilt, 

Hut do nut linger here. 

( Loohimj h) the door on licurirnj it move). 

The door — O iiiLery ! we are surprised. 

It is ITeiiiiipn/. ; Ileavcn have pity on 
us ! ” 


Henriquez motiuiiH o^Mencia to leave the dungeuii, and fihe obeyR; 
anti he tlien offers Antonio opportunity and means of escape. The col- 
loquy is managed with much skill ; and the guilty, in spite of all liis 
art, betrays himself to the suspicion of the innocenti unsuspicious though 
bis nature he— 
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AMf»NJo (fifier/oUowhuj him trith hU eye ti« he fisemds the stair at the hotlom oj'thr 
stage). 

ISiit that it wore sio horrid and unuaturaU 
A thin*' at strUu with all nonsustont thoughts, 

T could believe No ! 'tis impossible. 

lltiiuuiuez had sent a Friar to Antonio, and now he has scut for the 
same Friar for himself — and remorse is about to become repentance. 

St fa.NE 111. 

Chapel, discorct'cd on his hnces by the i'onfessionalf the haiAii Oeml^ 

ihtf oiur hini^ and mutter tny words in a hw toice. 

E‘itir (aloud). Hi si*, son, iii humble but assured failh 
Ucpeiitaiico, and these pcriaiii'es enduicd, 

Will yaiu fioiii hi*a\cnly graouiiill absolution 
or this most guilty deed — of all Ihy sins. 

Rise, and he eoinforled. ( Iluisuiy him^ and leadtjoj him fviwuid), J'« com« 
foi led ! 

’I'liewoist ofsiiiniTs lf.i<j;ue nut with despair, 
lint by Iheir own untoward disbelief. 

The ure.itest sin of all Thou "init’st thy breast, 

And shiiK'st thy droopiiu; head thou must not doubt. 

All sni i^ liiiite, luere.y iuHtiite ; 

Why sboiihlst Ihou doubt that (iod will partlou thee ’* 

Ifni. I doubt it not. (lod’s mercy pardons all 
Who tiiily do lepeiil; arni f) how Indy, 

How deeply, how intensely 1 repent ! 

Iiul ill iny bieast there i.s a goading sense. 

An inn aid agony, a powtr lepelHiig 
Jn diie aldiovi enee eveiy better thought, 
riie liiss of hea\en I’oi me * iueongiiious hope* 

I\Iy soul, my I'ariey, yea rny very will 

Is liiikM to mi'-ery ; and liajipiness 

('onies to niy thoughts like gleams of piiinful day 

To owls and bats, and things obseetie and huietui, 

I'llteil by ii.ituie lor their di.sm,il dens. 

<) that 1 were like smli ! jii the reft roeU 
Of some dank mine etdlM up, dull and uncoiiseioiis 
Of the loud hammer’s sound, whose eoniing stroke 
SIkmiM ( rush rue from exi.stenee ! 

Fnnr. Alas, al.is, my son ' have better ihouglil*'. 

Hen. Let (hem arise in better hearts, fur iriine 
A ^r^t of sliriged scorpions hath bceome. 

And only lit for sueh. Kuch recollection, 
i'ku'h waking fancy, like a barbed fang, 

JMercca its core with i'liillitig agony, 

Wiiie.b yields to a suceeeding, sharper sting. 

And that again to others keener still. 

Sir kind, mi dear, such manly, ^riie affection ! 

Fiiendship so pure! such nob..: cunlidericc! 

r.ove that surmounted all things! When, in )»ns$ioii, 

1 did an outiage on hi.s fiery blood. 

What would have Inn I’d on any other bead 
The inatunt stroke of death — he only waited—^ 

Friar. Give o’er, my son ; thou art too vehement. 
lien. He wailed till my senseless rage was spent, 

Then smiled — O sueh an upbraiding smile I 
Open'd his arms, and elusp’d me to his heart. 

That .smile, those open’d arms, 1 see them now^^ — 

I see them lOiistaiilly ; where’er I turn. 

They front me like a vision of delight 
Changed to a gorgon terror. 

Dut no restraining love did plead for biui : 
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Ai tliuii{>h he li(i<l suiiie faithless rav'lh’r hccii, 

All base sij|;t'estions wiie lenivcd a^niiist liiui, 

Were cheuiih’d, broodfl on, by dint ot thoiiglil 
Wuik’d to a si'inblatu'u of I'niisistmt truth, 

"Whiih, but t’oi this Base, black ni/^iatitudc ! 

I’assiii" all dimes, (Jeti''sti*il, moiisli ous ! 

( nmluiij /us /i irltmd i wlojitlf ft'* /ta ' /i/y t*//'/ xivnu 

i his base, bolirvln^ iieai't, this iiiiliairs hand' 
i'lut). INly sun, this is umM ecstasy ot passion, 

'iVhich leads not to lint huinhlo li’pc reperitaiu'c 
Our holy Chundi enjoins. 

Hen. {irtni niDif). Or had I met him as an open for, 

W lib ai'ciis.itiun of dehanre laii t}* 

J*i 1 1 <'diii|r veiK^eaiire ; but unheard, V th' daik! 

Tii'inble, ) 1 * venerable roots, ye toweis 
Of iny brave iatbers, men without reproach ' 

ThII oil iiiy cuiseil head, and f;riiid to dust 
AVliat bears the honoiii’d semblance of their son, 

Althoii;;h unmeet to bear the huiuaii I'orin. 

Fliar. Na}', nay ' I pi.iy loibear ! this violent griel 
ror thy bouI'm weal is most un pro A table. 

Eetake thyself betimes to prayer and penance. 

The hufferiiigs of the body will relieve 
The siilf'rings of the mind. 

Hen. The sulfeiings of the body! They are powciless. 

( Shoicinif his hand), 

.See here, ^hort while, in agony of thought, 

Pacing the aiinoiy wheiu hangs the mail 
Which Jucii wore, when in Tolos.i*s field 
We fought the tiirbanM Moslems side by side; j 
It was hi«i gift, which 1 did beg of him, 

In the proud joy I fell at his high deeds. 

flow swfiird my heart I V braver knight in arms 

Pought not that day. Hold heart and potent hand, 

And lofty mien, and eyes that Hash’d with valour. 

Where mil my words? 1 have forgot their drift. 

FiUii. Something which happened in the armory 
Iln}. Ay, in the m mory, as I have said, 

1 struck iny hand, In veheine.ncc of action, 

On ,*1 spik’d shield, not knew till aflei wanls, 

When the wild fit was ]tast, and oo/.ing blood 
Loaded my clammy touch, that in my flesh 
The broken iron was sheath'd. 

No ; what c.!!! corporeal pain or penance do i 
That which inflicts tlio mental wound, which rerius 
The hold of pride, wreiichii g the bent ot iiatiiic ; 

’Tis that alone hath power. Yet from the effort 
Nature starts back ; my m'nd, sliinn’d at the thought, 

Loses the use of thought. 

Friar. 1 do not understand you ; good, my Loro. 
lien. Tt matters not; you will, perhaps, hereafter. 

Friar. You are at present feeble and exiiausted, 

And lack repose ; retire a while, my son. 

Hark ! on the walls without, do you nut hear 
The waidci’s rail to iio,te the ilsirig morn 

f/en. 'i’hc morn ' And what have I to do with morn ? 

The rcdd’nlng sky, the smoking camp, the stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 

The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 

Did please my fancy once. Ay; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 

They showed at early dawn their stately oaks. 

Whose dark*oing forms did gradually appear 
Like slow approaching friends, known doubtfully. 
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Thi sn pleased me oiico in better days ; but non' 

.My very soul within me Is abhorrent 
Ot very pleasant thing ; and that which cheers 
Th - stirring soldier or the waking hind, 

'J'h it which the traveller blesses, .and the child 
Gii ets with a shout of juy, sis from the floor 
Of his ])ent cot he issues to the air, 

Dtea but inn ease tny iniseiy. 

I loathe the light of heaven : let the night, 

The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now. 

And close for ever ! 

Frmr, Ce:i‘-e, cease * and cberisli not such dark despair, 
li'etire to your apartment, and in pr,*iyer 
lluseecdi Almighty Goodness to have pity 
On B periiirhed soul. 

Tlcn. Pray thou for me ; I will pray when I can. 

I'riur. llurk ! steps along the ooiridor ; they come 
To say an early mass for the repose 
Of the interr'd : they must not iiiid you here. 

Jfett. And to the dead they give leposei What mass, 

What prayers, what chanted hymns can to the living 
Give respite from this agony of soul? 

Alas, alas! there is no cure for this. [7:,Vr>(7i(. 

Balthazer, “ our keen and fiery secretary,” has returned from Zamora, 
commls'^ioned by the King to make search for Juen's murderer, and, 
when found, to bring him there forthwith for instant execution. 

* Hal. .\y, every cot and castle in the realm 
At my comniaiid nuust open gate and hold, 

('hamber and bower ; even tbe sepulchral vault, 

Whose sable, scutcbcon'd door hath not lor years 
Upon its iiinges jarr'd, must be unlocked, 

And show its secrets to the searching light. 
lJut as I learn you liavc secured the murderer, 

T am content ; here ends my brief commission. 

1 pray you lend me to the prison •house * 

I bum to ^ee tbe wretch. 


A ad from the prison-hou'5e comes 
Antnnio in chains— while llenriquez 
is auout to mount “ Black Sultan,” 
who stands saddled at the gale — 

“ champing bis bit, 

And c.asting from his mouth the fl.iky 
foam," 

that ho may see tho prisoner safely 
delivered into the liaiids of justice. 
(>ai'loR uiges them to lose lio time, 
as Hunriquez is intent to gain a roy- 
al audience before the sitting of t< 
morrow’s court. Henriquez has for- 
bid Leonora to accompany him, but 
^he sends to him his scarf, gloves. 

Enter IIekkique/j followed hij Caui.os and 
to meet him. 


and pij'net, which he liad forgotten, 
and Diego gives them to his master 
at the gate. 

Ai l Filth opens in the court at Z.'i- 
iiiora— a gruiid ball ol audience, no- 
bles, prelates, oHicers, &c. discover- 
ed in waiting; and after sc veiul pe- 
titions have been presented to the 
Kinc, and received in very kingly 
manner, it is announced to his Ma- 
jesty that Don Henriquez waits with- 
out, and humbly begs for an audience 
before sitting of the court, and that 
he is attended with a goodly train, 
guarding a prisoner. The King mar- 
vels — and 

AsTONin, going vj) lo the Kiwi., who nn-'' 


King. Thou too, my valiant friend, a auitor here? 
Hen. A humble supplicant. 

King. Who needs not sue. 

Say freely wh.vt thoirwouldst, and It is granted. 

Hen. But what 1 beg, an earnest boon, must be 
Confirm’d to me with all solemnity, 
before I utter 

King, A itrangs request I 
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But that thy aervlces hav<^ Imcd to me 

Hi'yoiKl all I'Hcnmpensei and that 1 knoiv 

Thy rfiiintry’s wtll'.it'c and thy aovem^ii’H honuui' 

Are dear to thoe, as thou full wi*ll hast proved, 

I should with some pi»i 'ition give iiiy word. 

But In; it so; I aay lliy v.iit is granted. 

Uni. Nay, swrav Jt on this sword. 

King. Whrmluth this tend? Doiiht’st thou tny royal word 
//(«. When honour’d lately by your princely prcsciu e, 

You gave to me this ring with words of favour ; 

And said if I should e’er, by foiluiir piessM. 
lletiirn the s une to you, whatever grace 

I then might ask, should be conceded to me. ((Uniui /hr rum). 

IfceeMc yonr ro\al token : iny re<juest 
Ts that yon swear upon iny sw. rd to grant 
This boon wliieli I tihall beg. 

f llithls out ///V <ii('nnl to /hr Kis'ii, n ho hiiti ///■• hmnf i>>i /' 
Aini/. This swor<l, this IioikmiiM blade, 1 know il well, 

Which thou in battb fiom the piiiieely Moor 
So valiantly did'st win : why should 1 sin ink 
I’rmii any oath lli.it shall be sworn on ibis? 

I swear, by the linn honour oi a soldier. 

To grant thy booti, Avh:itev<r it may be. 

Declare it then, I fein i.jjni /. (./ 

Tin n art pale 

And silent too : I wait upon tliy wonb. 

J/r/i. My bivMth forsook inr. ’'I'ls a passing 
T have [lower now. — 'i'heie is a eiiininal, 

M hose guilt beloie )oui lliglmess in due iomi 

Shall slioilly be attested ; .nid iiiy boon 

Ts, tliat ^our Ilighoess will n<it |iaidon him, 

However strongly ^toti iiiay be iin lined 
'J’o royal eUMueno)', -howevu strongly 
JOntieated so to do. 

Kuhj. This umeh am.i'/es me. Dver til! now, 

Tlion’st heeii inclined to merry, not to lilood. 

Jhn. iea; but this cilininal, with selHfli enielty. 

With hlaek ingratitude, with base disloj ally 
To all that sacred is in virtuous ties, 

Kniltiiig man’s lieait to mart ^VJlat shall T say 

r have no room In breathe, (Tnatng opm hi'* dou/tht uuth liolrnn \ 

He had a liieiid. 

Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and iiuble : 

I'.v'n but to hok on him had been full warrant 
Aga’.Ust th’ areiisiiig tongue of in.iri or anvrl 
'J’o all the woild beside, — and yet he slew him. 

A friend whose fost’iing love liaU been the stay, 

The guide, the solace of his wayward youth, — 

Ijove steady, tried, unwearied, — yet he slew him. 

A trieiid, who in his best devoted tbougbts, 
ili^ haiipiiiess on earth, his bliss in heaven, 

Ini wined Ins imago, uiid could not devise 
Of sep’raie good, — and yet he basely hlew him ■, 

Ilnsli'd on him like u niibaii in the daik, 

Ard thrust hiui foith fiom liie, Iroui light, from nature, 
iriiwitting, uiipi-epand lor th’ awful cli.nige 
Death biiiigs to all This act so foul, so dainnrd, 

This he hath done ; thriefoie upon his head 
Ijet fall the law’s iinmitigateil jiislire. 

King. And wln-rerore dinibt’st thoii that from siirh a man 
I will withhold all grare ? Weie he my brother 
1 Would nut pardon lilm I’rodnet. yoov erimirial. 

f V’Aiise u'hn hove AsroNio in citc/iuli/ luid him fm word. 
}fe>i. {niutiouinq v'ith h}<t bom] to forhuJ thnn). L’ndo his tibaekles ; he is 
Innocenf. 
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King. WhAt moiiripth iIiIm / Produce yuui* criminal. 

//rw. {hieflinij). IMy royal matter, lie ia at your feel. 

(,l Cl}! nf ii'^tonishmn.t is hennl thrmyh the hall , tl-f Kinc., i‘l<iygn n 
hack fhnn the spot^ is svpi'orlid by aa AtlenilaiU, while Cario^ ./■'»/ 
Aniomo, noir free fnm his fitUrSf mn lo lehn -Dnfi 

intfS kiireliiiy, and btiiU over him in deep concern.') 

Kiitij {rciordiny). A feHi-liil shock ' Minn eaiH are riii(>iiig still, 
lllsc, Doi llciiiiqiiCiS d' Altavci'o, lisc. {Turni/nj away hh head} 

K.iisi- liiin : () do not lot me see him thus> ! 

{Afulinns the. crowd to withdraw, who go off, leaving the Ki'^c., IfrMii 
I /, ('Aiii.nt, and Avrusio, only on the sttioy). 

1\ iig ( Jici'i ily). C.iilo^, on thee my anifor rosls, who Ihus 
Slond’st liy and siilVor’d inc to be dccci\cd. 

(\ir. C'liiidoinii me not, my Jaogc; I was niyscU', 

Cotiviriiod this youth had done the flood, docoivod. 
his (III <1 sohlii'i’s L moiji I aver. 

Kiinj. Alas, 1 loin ii|iio7. 1 ^hou hast |#i'ac*iMHi nu mo 
With cnif] (riiilo. I would right gladly toi lou 
'I'ho bluest town thy swoid oVr won tor liie, 

Aii'l h(' ai^.iiri at liberty (o paLdnu 

Wh.itOMT I hot! hast done. A deed, most fiiroly, 

lly tliy high Tialiii'o all too viuioly oil. ii god. 

Thoii ill tlio fi«‘iJ/y (if some hoadlotig piissidii 
il.isi .'K i< d a-, a iiiadnian, who stiil wi‘fak> 

Ills diicst wiath on those ho Iovj's iho iiuivt. 

/hfi N(*, no’ it w.is cUi act ol broodiiir thought, 

Oi s'ow iottnt, cl d,u Iv tomidi ration. 

Our call) uith all his fair omhiwmonfs 

\ud ludilc fpialitios, [•l.•|(,lc uiy niiiul 
Dill (le.iile |ass; pass and ictnrii again, 

Aiil sir.'Tiglj plead for him, and wor(» rojootod. 

A'uiiy. (io to! thou hast a wild iiuAgiiiation, 

\Vt|iih iias o'ei ro^>cIi'd (hy jiidginont.— »Sot im* fioo. 

'i’hc imldiij weal ivspiircs thy scivico : oaths 
.AdM'i'N,, fa ilii., do not, and idioithl not, bind. 

Ihn. Tiicio an* '.citliiti your kingdom many i liiol's 
W ho may do Letter sorviro to th** state, 

'i'lioiigh not with bottci will than 1 luivo done; 

[ l.aijuiq hi<i sword at the Kivi 's fct t 
iloro do I pait with ensigns, aims, and war. 

Nor soldier’s brand, nor baton of o'fintnand, 

'I’his band ac(.iir.»‘d shall over gi asp ng.uii. 

Your Iligliiioss, by the hunout of .i prince, 

.^l.irids bmiud to tni: in thisi, and you .are bound. 

Kintf. Ay, it it iieed.s must be, dctci mined spirit. 

Yet, think again j be it a while defeirM, 

This dismal iiial, fur .a month — a year. 

I fin. Nut for a day. 

King. Tiiou art too boldly stnliborii. 

lly what authority dust thou oppose it, 

Jf 'tis my pleasure it should bed ferred 
Htn. 'liie law’s authority eniboldciui me. 

1 am Don .luen's lieir, and do by right 
Deiiiand the speedy tiial of his iiiiil'di I'er. 

Nor ihinli. the law's flelay would aught avail, 
llow many 'ecret wiiys there may be loiirid 
'I’o rid a wiefrii of life, who loathes to live. 

T'ly soul ihmands this sacrifice — pants for it, 

As that whl(.-h ran alone restore to it 

The grace of I[(.aven, and the respect of men. 

('nr. Noble I lenriijue/, thv too stubborn xirliie 

Hen. Nay. f’ai los, hold thy pe.sce. lie riot inv foe 
Tie were my greatest enemy who -.honlil 
impede this coiiiiiimmatioii. When *tis p'ist, 

Then let the favour of my princely master, 
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Of loving camp*inatc9, and all virtuous men, 

Heturn to me again. A noble treasure 
That will redeem my memory from shame. 

A7n/y {embracing him). Living or dcud, brave man, thou must be honoiuM, 
I will no more contend with thy desires. 

•Some preparation for this solemn rercmoiiy 
Thou wilt require ; Don Cailos will conduct thee 

^Vhero thou may rest and find .dlncrdliil aid. [ Ji'it. 

I fen. Come, friejid'^, till I am surninon'd to my trial; 

The time is short, and we must huahp.nd it. {(tnnig iin‘l stopping tiifiiiii) 

1 >hun not now thy friendly aid, good Carlos ; 

^Ty heart is lighten’d of its heavy load, 

And ] can take a good man by the hand. 

And feel wc arc akin. 

iiar. To all that is most gnat and admirable 
Thou art akin. I Jiavo rn» wonls to speak 
The thoughts I have of thee, thou noble man! 

JJtn. (/iJ Asj'osjo'). And tlion too, gentle youth ; give me thy hand. 

'i'liv noble eoTiliilcnce did point to nio 

The true and honour'd path. I-’oi, hadsi thou lied, 

I might have shrunk aside, and been on euih 
A sullen secret thing of u rctcbcdiies-., 

Cnr.Hiiig the light ol heaven. C>eiitle youth, 

J've frit the kiiiilly pre'.suie of thy hand, 

And all thy gen’rous sympathy: loigivc me. 

That 1 did hold thy mind so long I:i doubt. 

./hifu, O nothing did I d' libt Ihit thou dnl'st know 
INly iiiuoecnre, and would piolctl it. yrt, 

This noble, ti'iiiblcact 1 ne’er divined. 

Would I had (led tny pi isoii at thy Inddinj, 

Aud lived a vagabond upon the oaith, 

ICre this 1 ad been ' WJiat was my name or worth ^ 

Hut thou 

Urn. Cease, cease ! rejient it not, sweet youth ; 

For all the friends on earth would not have done me 

.Such ti ue and wm tliy service. 2<,V, nut. 


Tlie form of a trial lias been gone 
through, anti Ifenritiuez condetniied 
to tlie block. J^roiiora, knowing his 
(loom, is ill one of the royal apart- 
nicutswith the Friar, when tlie King 
enteis, aud she falls in supplmatiou 
at his f(^et. But she soon is made to 
know th'*t her husband is inexorable 
and self- doomed, and will not accept 
of pardon, 'rhis scene abounds with 
noble sentiments, and cannot be read 
without a feeling of elevation. 

The liour of execution is near at 
hand^and its approach is felt to be 


near in the words of Balihazor, who 
enters with a dnrk Kintcni hefoie 
tiie gate of the prison. Wo then see 
lleiuiqurz in his last living sleep, 
from which h(* is with dirtlvnlly 
awoke by the gaoler. All that lol- 
lows is as good as may be — fi.umoia 
is brought in — her words au* very 
few — a bell tolls — and giving a loud, 
a dcatli-shriek — she talks into the 
arms of Mencia and A ntoiiio. Thei e 
is a procession towards dm scaffold 
— and the curtain drops. 
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The grand victim of ilie iiiglit was 
Coligni. The Duke of Guise liatcd 
Ijim as an enemy, feared liim as a 
rival, and was rej.ohed to liave Ida 
blood as :i man whose i eligious habits 
showed tlie geneial iiopuiity of Ids 
own. Still, with all those strong 
siiouil.'ints to tlie passion® ot an airo- 
gnnt ari<l sangninnry spiiit, it gites a 
dieadfui idea of the fuiies of a j^er- 
eeciiting time, to see the first sub- 
ject of a country like Krance, the 
chief leader of her armies, a piince 
by birth, and standing in tli(‘ iiist 
rank of eminent ineu in J im ope, not 
niei oly couiitenanee tin; assassinatiorj 
of a bratC! nobleman nesting r.nsiia. 
]dcioi(.sly on the pledged iailh of the 
King, but actually < u\et to be the 
assasbiu. On the fatal night, the 
Duke of (j'uifte sat up wailing for 
the tolling ol the bell, and the signal 
had no Rouner be4*n tlius given, than 
he rushed into the street with his 
hrother, the Due D’Aiimnle, the Due 
1)’/ figoiihune, and a crowd of men 
of rank, all prepaied for luuidcr. 
'J'he lujusi* where the Vdmital lodg- 
er! was instantly beset, and, by an 
art of that eousiimniate pei lidy which 
makes the whole tiansactioii itifa' 
inously renowned, the rnau employ- 
ed to bleak oju-u the door was 
(yO.‘>seiiio, tlie oHicer of the guard. 
The whole number now poured into 
the house. Tlie Swiss attendants 
on the stairs weie the first stabbed, 
and in tlie nuVtV two men, liesme, 
a Lorrairicr,and Pistriicei.aii Italian, 
both of the Duke of Guises’s re- 
tainers', sprang up stairs, and attempt- 
ed to force the doors of the suite of 
chambers where (^oligni lay. Th 
noise awakened bim, and he called 
to one of hia nttenilnrits to know its 
cause--ihe househohl were already 
out of their beds, and, from the 
clash of arms below, and tlie out- 
cries of the soldiers coining from the 
street, they knew that their fate was 
at hand. The man's singular, but 
expressive answer, was, “ My lord, 
God calls us to liimseif.” The Ad- 
miral then rose, threw on Ids night- 
gown, and bade Merlin, bis secre- 
tary** read prayers to them. But 
vou. xxxix, NO. ccxmi. 


his Ipiror rendering him scarctd/ 
able to aiticulate, the Adndril, 
calmly turning to the attend.'Uits, 
said, “ Save yourselves, my friends. 
All is over with me. 1 have oeen 
long prepared for de.ith.” When 
lluy had all left ihe room hot one, 
he knelt down and committed his 
soul to God. ’J'hf* dooiH were riic- 
eessively burst o])eii, and Besme 
spiang into the room. Seeing but 
an old man on his ktii'cs, he tliought 
that he had been disappoiiiteil of his 
prey, and hastily asked, “ Where is 
Goligni y ” “ 1 am he,’’ was the 

heroic answer. “ Young man, if 
you aie a soldier, as you seem to be, 
you ought to rct-pect my grey hairs. 
But do what you will, you can 
shorten my life only by a few days.” 
The rulbaii in.stantly . drove the 
sword through his heart. The sol- 
diers now filled the room, and the 
corpse was hacked l>y every man’s 
Hwui d or drggei . Bvsme then went 
to tlie \viiidovv% and iiicd out to 
Giiise and IVAngoiilcune, who were 
standing in the stieer, that the mur- 
der was done. “ A'(‘i y well," was the 
chief mui'deiei’s answer. “ But M. 
D’Arigoulcnie here will not helieve 
it unless lie sees him at his feet.’* 
Tlie, proof was soon furnished. Tlie 
eoipse was thrown out of the win- 
dow to the feet of JM. D’Angonlcnie, 
and, hy the force of the concussion, 
the blood stalled out on the clothes 
and faces of the party. But Guise 
w'as still iinsatistied, and, to obtain 
full coniiction, he took out his 
handkerchief and cleared the blood 
from its coiiuteuanre. The features 
of Ills old noble antagonist were 
there, and, as the last triumph of an 
ungenerous and eiuel heart, he or- 
dered him to bo decapitated. The 
body wtis left to llie indignities of 
the 'rabble, and they acted up to 
their full measure. After mangling 
and mutilating the senseless flesh 
till they were exhausted, they fasten- 
ed ropes to if, and then drafifged it 
through the streets for several days; 
they then threw it into the Seine. 
But they now wanted an object for 
their lioriible spoil, and, after some 
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time, they drew it out ngain, hung 
it by llie ht*ch to tlift i»ibbot ot* 
Montt'aur.on, put a firt* uiiilei it, Pud 
roasli'tl it! As it to bavo ro i.uilv 
of Friiiu't* un'-tniiied, not mou'ly by 
the gciu'ial swcopiiig cjiino t»t th^^ 
inastiiacro, but e\iMi by its linvcst 
aiiomiiuitions, llie King, lusuing that 
the body ot the lusiii v.as matitiug 
whom but a few days bcti.ie he had 
oouited and 11 ittered, nay, railed the 
ornament ot his rouit and hingdoni, 
Lis fathei ! ramc wilh a showy 
cojtrif of liis iiohhs to enjoy the 
fipectdele lie was worth} to (ojoy 
it. On some of t}ir ro/ //■/// turning 
away, olVe fide d by the smell, (’hai Us 
laughed at their s(jueaioishnes.4, and 
uaid, as i'iitellius had said li^toie 
him, “ You see, genlleuK-n, 1 thi net 
turn away. The smell ot a dead 
enemy is always good. ’ 'J'iie inisei- 
able remains vvern jitri'rvv.nnis tJ.k(Mi 
down by the biimanity ot Alroshal 
do JMontmor(‘iu'y doling tin* iiiglif; 
but as ho was all aid c.t a ren: •v.il ef 
thos<‘ harhai itlois it In* lu ought them 
to the eliapel ol Cai.uitilly, lie had 
them hid leu for a uliile until tliey 
eould be iiil< i ed at Moiilauliau. 
Long sobsecjuenrl}’ dn y were le 
moved to the phiei* of tli ^ (’oli.’ui 
family, and publiely Imiied at C/hatil- 
loii sur Loiie. ‘the head, on being 
< ut oil' in the stieet, was sent to the 
Queen lilotln r. With w'li.U eoio- 
tioiis must not thataich fiend ha\(* 
ga/ed on her hideous trophy! It 
was tJien transmitted to the next 
lilting place tor Kurli a tiiumph — 
Rome. ‘ 

When the moinir.g eauie, the 
streets e X *iibi tod a friglittul speet.iele. 
V'ast numbers bad been hilled iu 
every quarter— many ibrowui out of 
windows and d.ished to ])ieces on 
the pavement, many stabbed in the, 
upper parts of tlie bouses, and hung 
hleeding fi om the easeuiewiH. The 
assassins w'eie still eniph/ved in 
iiuiging tin* ho.lies into ih.-* street.^, 
the f/oi . . -coi hi' ! V and pa- uiges ot tin* 
great hoii es v, <ie In-epi’d iii iiiF.ny 
instaiieeH with empses, and tin* 
streets filled with the rahhle shout- 
ing and dragging the bodies to throw' 
them into the liver. Yet a scene 
almost still more appiillhig was to b:i 
WMteesficd under the immedie.tf* eye 
i)f royalty. iM iuy of the FfoU\. 
ami Iho^e aiDOUg the chief, hnd 


been massacred in the square, and 
iieigliboniliood of the Kouvie, lo 
wiiieh they h.id eiowde<l on the lost 
ahum, to g.ilhsr round the xldiiiii.il. 
e.Iost of tlicse genllemeii luid 1;- eii 
but ii lewd.i}^ Leloie .'hauls '<* li e 
euiei taiiimeios on tin* i iage, and 
were well known lo the coiiit, O i 
tliia morning tlni hing, the court, 
and, most incoureivahle ot al , tin* 
h.dies ot the lioii-ehold iuid \, omen 
of rank, who li nl so l.ii< 'y belore 
danced and barnpieted with lho.,e 
liufcu lUiiate nobles .'iml ihevalieis, 
cann* down info tie scpjaie ol tin* 
l^oiivje, and walked amoiig the 
(.oi])**!**,, leroQiiisMig ill* m, and 
laughing and ji-Uing at eu‘jy tare 
they iiM’o '■iiised. Some of tin* in- 
tuit!? idhntd to the hi*l;-!i*ss <!ead hy 
those women, dive-ted of tlnii na- 
ture hy lb'* isjiiilt ot bigotiy, driy 
desci iution. 

'J'h»* ui’- ecie contiou'd in lull 
\ioh'i.ce t*>r two d }.?, and w.'e, le- 
newed at int(‘u:ils dnii.g tin* 
\v<*('k. re\ fil pu»: l.ini’itnui to 
MOp tin* hi-Mii'^hc'.j hud l»‘*{‘n i— 
sued on the 'J'uesday, hut ns no at- 
tempt vs;h U'uih* ') eiJou-.* it, the 
sl.iugh^iis went piiiuipdiy »ny v' 
of ii:di\ idiinls w iei h.id token itioge. 
Seven or eigt t, inimlii'd wli » h »d i ir.i 
to tin* public jnis iv'i shehei, weu* 
bi ought <iut and [lUt. (o dea'Ii, and 
all aitempi', u'.'*de !>} .-.ny ot itu* royal 
pally lo ssue riolestiutM weie le- 
piol.aUdat (non L as tr.*ason. 'f'ln* 
language of the Iumii u*, on il- heing 
nieiitioueil that the Duke of (luise 
and Taiaiine*?, wlietlier iltrough ])o- 
licy or euiitempl., hail siiM'eied some 
lo hide in their hoLeh', was, “that to 
Hpari* the, heretics was betraying God 
and the King; that it they were the 
Rinaller immlier, levongc ivonhl give 
them themoie strength; tliat though 
(hdigrd was dead, ^avaire and 
(yoinie were h«ttli aliie. That the 
war niU't be piislu d to tlie utlei most; 
nochelle and tMomaiibon must be 
attacked; the fugitives tioin Paris, 
Laugueuoe, and tin: other pioxinceH 
inusi bo hmktid l(*r tie re ; that l*io- 
testauiism must not he suflt red to 
r.sise its head tluougli any iinweaii- 
iiess in the arm of the Ftiilh.” Ti e 
massacre was regarded .'is only the 
piimmy Heyi in a war of extennina- 
limi 

Onfi of the most distinguished of 


• l)e Thou, Liv. .5V. 
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ihe liup[uenot leaderR in aubfle(|uetit 
years, tho Martiiial la Force, wlio was 
.1 child at the time of the massacre, 
gives a most niiuute and afiVciing 
piarrative of tho scries of accidents 
by which he was saved fiom the 
common fate, f.a Force’s father, 
with his two sons, lived in the Fau- 
bourg St Germain, where many of 
the Reformed resided. It happened 
that n man who liad sold him some 
hors(‘a a week before, saw tlie attack 
on (’oligui’s house, and the murder 
ot llu‘ Admiiak As he jucliy n Raid- 
ed this liorrible act to he, the lu gi;)- 
iiiijg (.f a general destruction, he 
thouj/ht td' i.a Fore.'* and his f'^^lil 3 ^ 
Hut liow to warn them u as the dilli- 
cult.y. '^riien* wan no hiidge at that 
time eonncetiijg llu* l.ouvre wit*i the 
Faubourg, and the boats liad been 
all sei/ed alieady to cany (uer the 
Itoop. wlio weiii to ail.'K k I be Fio- 
teslaiitsi i.i llu' St Get main. 'I’hcre 
was but one jtossibllit}- of a<‘c(un- 
plisjiie" the oliject, ami it wms to 
swiiii acioss at tim moment. 'I'iio 
nnn gallantly plunged in, though it 
was utter daiknes-, ami .AWoke the 
elder La Fotce. 11*; spiaug out of 
he<l, < nd in ids Hi st agitation, thought 
Old , of how he might ^•ave himself. 
Rut soon rernembi’i iiig his eliildren, 
he letiinied to cairy them with Jilm. 
The delay was latal. He had scarce- 
ly reached the ehaniher where they 
slejit, than the boldieiy were at the 
door. Gne at their head entered the 
room, seized La F<ireo’« arms, and 
with dreadful imprecations, told him 
that the time was come for 1dm and 
his to die. In this extremity, La 
Force tried tho power of gold. He 
oflered two thousand crowns for 
their lives. I’lic man pondered a 
while, but finally took it, on the pro- 
mise ot its being paid within two 
da\ a. The soldiers then pillaged the, 
house, and dcaiiing him and ti 
eliildren to put liieir iiandkerchiefs 
in their hats in the refieinhlanee of a 
cross, and strip their light arms up 
to the elbows, whieli were under- 
stood ftigna of the troops, sent them 
across tlio liver. As they pasfccd the 
Seine, they hrw it actually loadeil 
with corpses. They landed in front 
of the Louvre, and there baw seveial 
of the Huguenots ]»ut to death. 
Their captor btill led tlieiii on to his 
house in the Rue de Petits Champs. 
There he made them take an oath, 
that they would not leave the house 


until they had paid the two thousand 
crowns; left them in charge of two 
Swiss soldiers, and went out to do his 
duty, and kill Huguenots! W hilc, they 
remained in this state of mebmeholy 
anxiety, one of tlie Swis';, touchcil 
with compassion, proposed to i.a 
F >rce tlM the should make an ellbi 1 1<- 
escape. Rutthe spiiilof rliechevalii r 
would not submit to do wJiat ne 
deemed an act of dishonour,* lit* sent 
f u* the money, which wai supplied 
by a lel.itive, and was on the point of 
paying it, wIkmi Ijo was told that the 
j)u'uc D’Anjou desiied to see iiiin. 
The name was a dii aded foie to the 
Proti*st ;htH, oridlia ! orcejiistly look- 
ed upon tile message .‘is e(|iiivalent to 
death. Til.' inesseeg t's too was an 
ill- omened name. The (!oiinl de (Jo- 
conas, a nriu ofpeiirccinioi', v.lm icii- 
deieil hiimclf memoiah'e by innrdev- 
ing Pi otest. lilts in cold blood, T!»e 
fatlier and bis eliildren, liniehcadcfl 
and unclo..ked, went down staiis a«: 
to their execution. As (iiey passed 
along, the I itlicr pmyi'd ili • Count 
that his chibiien’s lues mi l-t he 
.spired; hut tlie yom];.er, tiie liituie 
Marshal, tbea bm, tliirtecn y» :irs old, 
continued ndtli indignant I’oui'igc, 
dying out against the Lrlmei>. ol tiieir 
assassins, lulling llicni iniiideieis, 
and telling ihern '* llmt they would 
be punished ior that niglst's i limeshy 
God.’’ Rut their doom was sealed. 
They were then led to the end of tlia 
street, which was lilled with .s.smiS- 
Bins. Theiu they weie stopped ; and 
the butchery began. The cider hro- 
ther was stabbed by Ke\eral swords 
at once, and toll on th'.i ground at 
his fallier’B feet, crying out, “ Oli 
father; oh God! 1 am dead!’* In 
a moment after, the unfortunate 
father W'as killed, and flung on the 
body of his son. In the confusion, 
the second boy was thrown down, 
ciying out that, ho was killed He 
lay so unmoving between his father 
and brother, tliat he was supposed 
to he actually dead, tlion 'li lie had 
receiveil no wound ; and the holdiei s, 
wliosc time was too little for thi* 
woik which they had to do, left him 
thus covered with parental blood, 
ill an agony of tenor, he lay for a 
coDsideiable time; several ef the 
rabble then eniijo to strip the bodies. 
Among tho ret-t, one began to di.'uv 
the stocking off the hoy’s leg. Rut 
suddenly struck with a ftBcling of 
compassion at the sight of tliis most 
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cruely most gratuitous bloodshed, he 
stitppod in his operation, and naid, 
Wiiat a pity ! Al:is ! tliis \v, s h.it a 
child, what ( mu fa - have dono.** The 
boy, hearing huiiinii sounds at last, 
gently laiscd u^) his face, and look- 
ing at the man, whispered “ 1 am not 
dead." 'I'he man ansvvered, “ Lie 
still, child ; lia\4* patience ” By an 
extr#o:rdin'iry cUoit oi seU-foin- 
inand. the child lay on the spot, 
inov'clehs, and appaieniiy dv'ad, till 
dusk, when th * man came to look lor 
him again, lie brought a woin-out 
cloak, which he tlnew over joung 
La h’orco, and saying, “ (let up; 
they are here no longei," h*d liim 
away. As he took hint along, he was 
met hy a tinup ot the assassins, who 
demanded what he was about. The 
maiv dexteiously answered, that the 
hoy was his nephew, whom he was 
taking away to punish for liaving 
drunk till he was icitoxicated. At 
last they re.nched his Iicuhc ; he was 
a hiiliaid maiker. He there asked 
thirty downs for his services, width 
were promised, and after some con- 
cealment, Fill Force was dressed us 
a beggar, and taken to the resideiue 
of his relation, Maishal Biroii, Giaud 
Waster td th<3 Aitilleiy, Alter re- 
maining for some period hid in the 
Warshiil’s hou^eludd, he fouiid that 
the (/ourt had discovered his exist- 
ence, and were in pursuit of Idni. 
lie then assumed the tlie^s of a page, 
and w'as fortunately eriahled to es- 
cape beyond the walls of that ac- 
cursed and peifidious capital. 

The havoc had not been confined 
to Paris. The Huguenots were as- 
sailed at the same moment in the 
chief provincial capitals. Orleans, 
Toulouse, and Rouen, though so 
distant from eacli other, felt the blow 
at once. At Lyons four thousand 
persons w'ere killed in one day. A 
countless number of the smaller 
towns and villages were scenes of 
the similar execution of tlic royal 
mandates. But several of tlio pro- 
vincial governors refused, .with a 
du(5 sense of lioiiour and himiauity, 
to slain themselves w'ilh innocent 
blood ; some under the ]>retext that 
ihe orders of the (^luicil were not 
suiriciently definite, some that they 
could not believe them lo he tlie 
King’s orders. Others, however, 
more nobly refused, in terms which 
havegiten down their names to pos- 


terity with the honour due to the 
brave and the wise. "Sire," was 
the answer of JMontmciin, the go- 
vernor of Auvergne, lo the King, — 
“ I have received an order, under 
your Wajesty’s seal, to put to death 
all the Protestants in the province. 

I respect your Wjjehty loo much 
to siippuse iliat these letters aie not 
forgeiies; and if, which (Jod foibid, 
the Older has really come from your 
Wjj'“’ty, 1 uspect yiMi too iviuli to 
obey u.” 'I liH V'li.eount d’Orthey, 
Governor ot Ihyoi nc, lelurncd an 
answer, whii li foi its jioignaney has 
long been proveihi.il. " Siie, I 
lia\e com.Miinieatcd your iilajesty’s 
commands to the iaithtul inhabitunts 
and the ganison. 1 have found 
among them good citizens and hiave 
soldieis, but imi <ntf funatoint /" 
It is but justice to leineniber that in 
this general fniy of pemeention, at 
least one ecclesiastic made himself 
conspicuous by his lesistancc to the 
tyrant. When tlie commander of 
the tioops in the tlistiict of Lisieux, 
brought the Older for the nnc.saerc 
to the Bisliop, Jacepus lleminyer, 
that boncstdiearted in.in, vwth a 
singular supeiimity to bis .age, de- 
clared, that it was im} ossible to bo 
complii d with ; “ that Im did not see 
in tin* go'^pel that the f-hcpheid 
ought to Hiiilcr the blood of his Hock 
to 1)0 shed ; iliat the Protestanta, 
though waudeicrs, weio still his 
lloi'k, and not beyond the hope of 
being bi ought back; and that bis 
only answer was, that the order 
should never bo executed as long as 
he lived," 'J'lio ofliccr then demand- 
ed, for his own defence, that the 
refusal should he given in writing. 
It was so given, and tiausmitted to 
the Court, hy whom the order was 
not renewed. In more private life 
some instances of inagnauimity illus- 
trate the chi vail ic spirit of the 
period. In conseipience of a fpiar- 
rcl, M. Vezins, a man of violent 
character, had publicly declared his 
intention of killing M. Uesnier, a 
Huguenot gentleman. Duiing the 
imu.sacre, Vezins huiiied with two 
Buldicrs to the house where his 
enemy lodged, and entered his 
chamber with his sword drawn. 
“ Follow me," said he to the Hu- 
guenot, who in ibo extraordinary 
absence of all attempt at self-de* 
fence, which maikcd the last hours 
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of a'l his party, i!ioi:(>h loiipj acr-u 
tonuMi to tho lia/.iKis of tli<' (iclil, 
follow'od liim, thinking that h« was 
going to his (Jralli. 'I'o liis Kurprise 
he iound a liorse ready for hfn at 
the dour, on wliicli he mounted, and 
they rode to the lioubc ot V'eziiis at 
Gueiey. There his htiange guide 
turned, and addict .'-od liini, “ Voii 
are now out of danger. 1 might 
Iiave taken arlvantuge of tin* time, 
and revenged myself. But hetwe^ ii 
brave men the danger onglit to he 
eipjal; I itave, llieretoie saved you. 

hen you ]ilcase, you will find me 
leady to finish our tiuarrel like gen- 
tlemen. ’ llvsiiier was all giatitude, 
and begged ihsU tlierieelorlh they 
inigl.t h«‘ fiiendr. “What!” said 
Vr/ii's, “ will ihi* IlngJo^mUs he ha'^e 
enmigh not to lenciit il k* tieacheiy 
of tin: Court r” “ l:a*e’v ei tliey 
may do,” was tim natmal an'.v, er, 
‘‘I should he nngiat.’fiii ueie 1 to 
lesenl it to yoj.” The whole cou- 
versaatioii iiMniiuls one of soiiu' of 
the lonnuilie lullcnnoCM of Spain, 
“Sir,” vves tiie stern leply ot hia 
deliverer, “ 1 lo\e euniag<‘, in a 
fiiend, 1 le\c it aho in an enemy. 

I leaw you at lihertx to love or hate 
me '*«» you please, and I ha\e bi ought 
you to this place, nierel}’' to put it 
ill your power to make the < hoice.” 
lie llu'ii Mtruek the spur into his 
hoise, and galloped away.* 

The uiiniheirt who fell in the ma.s- 
saere were \ery great. But, fiom 
the extent over whicli it spread, the 
obscurity of some of the places 
wliere it was ptu petiated, llie gene- 
ral confusion of the lime, niid the 
wish of the Court to hide the full 
measure ot its giiiit fiom the eyes 
of l‘!uro])e, no exai t ealculallou has 
over been attainable. But l>e Thou,a 
histoi i:u. ot tliehighe'>t character, and 
IMiig at the time, fixes it at ;JO,OOo, 
probably alluding chiefly to thos 
who fell ill Bails, and the principal 
cities. Others, eiiunicratingthedcatlis 
in the villages and open'conntry, cal- 
culate it at 70,000, or even 100,000-1 


Luge as the last ruinib. r i u nn/ 
not be too laige. when we lememlK r 
that the attack on the Ilefureied was 
spiead over almost the whole ot tin; 
vast country of Craiice, excepting in 
some parts ot Burgundyaiul Bi iltatiy, 
when' the lleformed weie lew, and 
Languedoc and Gascony, w'here th.‘y 
were too powc'ifiil to be attacked 
with impunity. It is further to be 
remembered, that the attack in every 
instance was one of 8UIpli^e, and 
that too in so singular a degiee that 
the assailants scarcely met with any 
resi.staiicc \vhatever.--tlieie being 
in JViris, when the chieftains and 
tiled waiiiors of the l*i oteslants 
ivere e-kuembled, hnt one man, 
Giien-hy, who liicd tiglitiug; and 
'faveiny, a l.iw'yer, wlio, with his 
\alet alone, di fended his lionse lor 
roiiie hours. The ex^’ciition was 
alto ]>nncij.ally in the liands of tlie 
populace, who, inflanicil with fugotiy 
and eagir for [•ilhige, when once 
tliey had hegiin and found that they 
mi‘>ht enjoy lohhery w’llhoiit ii sist- 
ance, knew not wdiere, to ntop, es- 
pecially when th.*y had the King’s 
sauclion conjoined with thdl of the 
priesthood, and thus were exhihiting 
their loyalty and religion while tliey 
wcie indulging ilieir love of liot 
and rapine. But it was then that, 
the spirit of popery displayed itself 
In its unoipiivocal evil, 'flie tidings 
had no sooner reached Home than 
all was rejoicing in the A’aiican. The 
(’aidliial of Loiiaine, luother of ihc 
( iiiises, ga\ c a huge presrni to the 
messenger who hi ought siicli tiium- 
phaiit news. The Cardinal Alex- 
andiia hail alieady belrayed tlie 
tact, that lie had < ijuthil news of a 
greet \ictoiy over the heretics, and 
exclairntd, when it anived, that tlio 
King ot France “ had kept liis 
vvoid.”4. But the conduct of the 
Pope was still more declaratory. lie 
went ill grand proces^sion to .St 
Peter’s, performed high mass with 
all the pomp of his Court, and or- 
dered a Tii JJeum to be sung and 


• I)»! Thou, liv. j2. 

f Dc Thou, liv. .Ofl. — Pon-fivc, p. 30. Dc Thou nnil IVrrtixe Wfie both Hop^su 
C atholics — the l.slti-r Alchbi^ho{l of P.iris. Sully, a man of the moat iitiiinpoach.ihlc 
authority, and who was aftcriv.*n-d!i prime niitilsler to Henry IV., states it at not less 
than 70,00(1. In Paris alone COOO were killed. Scitn huntlred men of rank and 
public name ainoiif; thu Huguenots were ackiiosvl edged to have peridicil. 

X LacreU'lle, Hibtoire des Ouerres de Religion, v. 2, 
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the cannon to be fired, to celebrate 
the “glorious event.” To perpetuate 
this victory of Uomc a medal was 
orclcied to lx*, struck, v^itli the head 
of (Jregoiy AJIl. on one side, and oii 
the otlii’i* the l‘WternnMating Angel 
deatroyii.g the Protesunts, with the 
inst’ri|)liotj, “ Siiata'Hf 

\olir 

But though P<ipoiy rejoices at this 
most di'earJl'ul combination ol per- 
fidy and hiaugliter, human nature 
exclfiirncd against it fi<un cAiry 
quaiter of liuropc. Tlin blood 
alicady ciicd out of ilu' giouiid; and 
after tiio lirst rxult itiou had cooled, 
(yliailes bhiuiik from being thus tlie 
object of this univ(‘rsal itoiior. 
I'Voni tliat lime forili, all the nits of 
tli.it spiiit wliicli is as much distia- 
guished hy heiiig “ the father ol lies” 
as of cruel h', were exerci'-ed to 
blind ills' common ‘en-e of hhiiojie. 
The luis'-acie was suei'essively de- 
scribed a iinre retaliation foi 
lliig'ueuot uflenees, as an otcUlirovv 
of a plot in wliicli the llogueiiots had 
planned a lloiuKh ncissacie, and 
were, anticipated only hy royal \igil- 
niice, Cl fi m.UUr long icndered 
iiecessasy hy the Iri/ada of the 
(loierunient, luivl as a matter of t!ie 
moment, aIi^illg simply fi om popular 
elVerveseeiice. It is obvious that 
those d('fenei"s (h'stroy each otlier, 
and that they are all C(pnll 3 ''un?(>und. 
JVo answer is, or can begiteu, to the 
aekiiow'edgcd facts, licit the llu- 
giienot nobles and geiifleineii were 
especiiilly j/ii /A 7 / to Paiia ; that they 
wi re treated iliere with the most 
studied and novel courtesy; that 
after the. Admiral had been tired at, 
the King paid him the most niaiked 
atteiition «, pnrpo-ely to prevent his 
feeling any alarm, and leaving Paris; 
that oil the uiglit of the ImUheiy 
tiie Huguenots were found totally 
lioprepaied.and were killed without 
the hliglilest mtenipt at iin'oii or le- 
sistanco. WIrle, on the other hand, 
the liolding of the. couucil to decide 
on tlie fat(^ of their leaders vvuia no- 
torious. 'fhe preparations for the 
event were made with perfect secu- 
rity, and the event perfectly accom- 


plished in conseifuence. The orders 
despatched to the various govern- 
ments of the provinces would, if ail 
other evidence were lost, he iiiian- 
swerahlo. No fear of a tumult in 
Paris could have suggested those 
orders, which were more likely to 
have roused that tumult tlian extin- 
guished it. No sudden tumult could 
have given rise to the didiherate 
commands for execution extending 
through the kingdiun. The exulta- 
tion of Rome, woithy of the genius 
of persecution, and the profane aiiu 
staitiing grossness of making the 
sudden iiiui der of so many thousands 
of wonu II anil < hiUlien, is an answer 
which compreliends the full force of 
the accuMitiof*. Those vvdio could 
thus have rejoiced would have com - 
iiiauded the ciiine, and tiiose who 
would hav e (‘nininarided, could have 
loiiiul (..metion only in that dai keried 
and deadly hiipersiitiou which makes 
all arlififo an allowable inslrument 
foi the service of the Church, de- 
claies tint all oaths against the in- 
terest of the llomisli Cliiircli are in- 
valid, and proclaims the doctrine 
that d'alh ii the n.ituial punisthment 
oi the ii'iheJlev I r in tlie power anil 
puiily of Home.* 

All Purope was iiibtaiilly thrown 
into a state of agitation as the iiitelli- 
geucc spreail. 'I’lie geneial feeling 
was open hmroi and wrath, hut the 
Pope and tlie, King of Spain formed 
exceptioiip. Tlie foi iner, as vve have 
seen, rejoiced in the How of Protest- 
ant gore, let the cause be what it 
might, and displayed his rejoicing in 
a Jubilee I The latter declareil that 
he felt hut one ground of iliscoiitent 
— that the lives" of the King of Na- 
varre and the Prince of (.Jonde had 
not been saeriliced with the rest. 
Tie immediately sent the despatch to 
the Admiral of C'aslile, as a matter of 
congialulalion ; and the Admiral 
read it to a parly vvliom Iio had at 
supper, as a matter of amusement. 
But all, even in the shadow of the 
Spanish rourt, w^ero not equally di- 
vested of the ci'mmon sentirnenlH of 
human uature. The Duke del In- 
fautado, who was at the supper, 


* 'J’lie (ieft’nco of this uiispi'ali.'iblK tr.'iiiMctioii has bi*en taken iipagnioi hi our Tay, 
by l/nigai(l; but the exposui i> of his authorities has been complete, and the only 
-value of his feeble and abortive effort ia, to show that the heart of the Papist in 
every age is the same, let his disguise be what It may* 
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poignantly asked, “ Wore Coligni 
and Ids friends Cljiistiaiis ‘r ” On 
being answered that they weio, 
ll(»w is it, llieii,” said ilie Duke, 
“ that being hVetudmien and (yhii>t- 
iaiH, lliey ^ll.llJlll be bnteliored like 
biiites?” — “Gently, Dnke,” replied 
tbn Adniii'Ti), “ do } on not know tlint 
war in Fran(‘i! is peace in Spain ?’* 

Ill our own country, the indigua> 
tioii, ai might be conceired I’lorii the 
national abhorrence of treachery and 
cruelty, was unbounded. The peo- 
ple ciied loudly for a war. JJovv« 
ever, it was one of the p:iiici(deH of 
Kiizabolli’a matchless policy to aioid 
war on mere subjects of passion. 
Teeliiig lieiseir by no means * ntitled 
to puiii^li the I'Veiich com t for its 
acts of domestic guilt ; and fully 
Kiiovviiig till* li-a/airii id' hostilities 
witli h'l.nnceaiid Siniia while she bad 
a poweiful ihijdsh fiu'tion hi the 
midst oi lier leeliu, she reserved her 
stiengiii, suppressed all niiinniit.s, 
;dlo\v''d c'vmi th'* nerotialioM fc»r her 
m iriifT'i* witli tlie Duke of Alem on 
to foll'HV jLi coiiise lor the time, and 
received Laujotti* l-'enelun, the 
I’lencli iimbiissndoi, who attended 
the coiut, to give a stiilemerit of the 
m-issacie aecoidiiig to tho views of 
Ills master. She even received liini 
with great form, but w ilb an expres- 
sive ami touching circumstance, 
vvliicli told her whole iVeling better 
than words — slie and her court rc- 
ceived him i/i ntujinmtj ' 

111 the interval of teiroraml weak- 
ness which followed this pro.stratiou 
oi the Huguenot strength, all vv'as 
silent ; but a sti iiggle was preparing 
wiiich was to crush the d) nasty on 
tin: till one, and punish the people 
by the heaviest scotirge of civil war. 
I'hc fatal evidence that no oaths can 
bind ti e Papist wliilo he has an ob- 
ject in view liy their violation, and 
v^ iiile hi*, piiesihood stand ready *o 
giv«* him homly absolution, alike tor 
pel jury and murder, rendered the 
Protestants utterly contemptuous of 
all fiivtlier ])roinii<es of tho Papist 
court. They declared that their 
only resource lay in arms, and thus, 
at length awake to the perfidy which 
formed so prominent a share of 
French politics, they combined with 
the. gallantry of brave men the force 
of desperation. Such was the first 
reward of the massacre. From that 
period, France waa doubly perplex« 
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ed by conspiracy, doubly harassed 
with popular tumults, and teiduld 
inoie disemboweled by the Jiavoc of 
armies. D Aubigne’s talents and 
intii pidity were now to be biought 
into action on a larger scale. The, 
King ot Navarre, felt hiiiiHclf a pH- 
soiier at the Louvre, and felt, at the 
same time, that by this fettered life 
ho was lo.sing all the uses and iioii- 
oiirs of his tank as chief of the Pro- 
testants of h’lance. Some advances 
fiorn the Duke of Alern/on, tho 
King’s brother, a prolligate, giddy, 
and yet ambitious ]U'ince, who was 
discontented with the court, seemed 
to give liim the opportunity of that 
manly evertieii lor wiiich lie longed ; 
and a ]dan was soon laid with Mar- 
shals Aiontmoieiici and de (kisse to 
escape froiiiPails.and y>ut themselves 
at the head of the lluguenots and 
in.ilecoiiteiit Papi*)ts, ami begin liosti- 
liiies. riio conc(‘ptioTi was bold, 
but it was unlucky. 'I'lie plan was 
betiayed, the two inarsh'ils w^eie 
sent to the Ikistile, and the two 
piincea to the (histle, of Vincennes. 
Ill this emergency, the King ot Na- 
varie, more bent than ever upon 
throwing oil* his thraldom, desiied to 
attach to his service some of the 
most promising of his young country- 
men. ])* AuhigmVs name was a pass- 
port to the favour of one who lion- 
oured intellijrenee and bravery, and 
lie was immediatidy taken into his 
servic,e. But, as it was necessary to 
avoid allracliug the vigilant eye of 
the QfiiM'ii Mother, ho was known 
only as .stamlaid-beai er to M. de 
Fervaques. He was now at Court, 
when: a false st -p might be min, 
but bis heait was irrepressible. One 
day, aceideiitully being met by the 
Queen-Mother in one of the eorrU 
dois of the palace, she burst out into 
invective against Ids father, and said 
that he would be as bad a subject 
and a mail. The young soldier, 
lieedless of the agonies in which 
those died who resisted the Queen- 
Motlicr, responded, with a firm tone, 
“ (iod grant I may I ” But he waa 
soon sensible ot his imprudence, 
when he saw (vatheriiie looking 
eageily about for the guards, of 
whom none happened to be near, 
to seize eo audacious a speaker. Ho 
fled her presence without a mo- 
ment’s delay, and finally obtained 
pardon for bis sincerity, only through 
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¥ervaques protesting his standard- 
bearer's loyalty. 

D’Aubign6 escaped the St Bar- 
tholomew by the merest accident. 
He had been in Paris to obtain per- 
mission to lead some soldiers whom 
he had raised into tiic Low (/ouu- 
tries. A few days betorc the mas- 
sacre he was compelled, by the in- 
solence of an odiccr, to light him ; 
he had wounded the ollicer, ns he 
thought, mortally, and unwilling to 
wait the chances of the law in a 
time when all was party, imme- 
diately left the capital behind. This 
was but three days betorc the ex- 
plosion. On his way lie made a le- 
mark wliich has he'‘n so often realized, 
that courage is much n thing of cir- 
cumstance. 'fhe news of the mas- 
sacre had reached him on tlu» road, 
and Ailed the minds ot hiuiself aiul 
ins soldieia with tlie di'epest dc- 
jiicssiun. While they were think- 
ing only of the mi.seiies ot their 
friends and countrymen, a loud 
voice was heaid at a distance. Witli 
one impulse they all took to ilight 
at the mcro sound, and ran until 
they were forced to atop for want 
of breath. They tlicii looked at each 
other with astonishineiit, and no 
slight shame at their panic; for 
though they were eighty armed men, 
they iiad tied without seeing any one 
in pursuit. Upon whieh their cap- 
tain observes, — “ \Vc agreed tliat 
(«od does not f/ive sense or courage, 
he only /rnr/s it.” But they speedily 
retrieved their character ; for it was 
but the next day, that with forty of 
these men ho rushed upon a force 
of six hundred, returning Hushed 
with blood ami plunder from the 
slaughters at Pai is, broke and ultci ly 
routed them, with tlie loss of a large 
proportion of their number. 

It fui thcr confirmation of the royal 
plot against the Protestants were 
necebsary, it would ho found in the 
measures whicli were arranged fur 
taking advantage of the confusion 
into which they must naturally be 
thrown by the outbreak of the mas- 
sacre, and the loss of their principal 
nobles and officers. Attempts had 
been instantly made upon three of 
their strongholds. One, La (Hiarite, 
a town especially granted by the 
last peace, was surprised and taken. 
But Montauban and Rochelle de- 
feated the treachery. The latter 


was the great forU'css of the west, 
and when force had failed, Charles 
tiled negotiation. But life Ro- 
chcliers were Aim, and indignantly 
refused to trust to the honour of a 
prince, who could at any moment 
acquit himself, and be acquitted by 
liis chuich, of the foulest perjury. 
As a last experiment, he prevailed 
on La Nuuc, a distinguished soldier 
among the Protestants, to bear his 
proposals, and commence the ne- 
gotiation. llis name obtained him 
entrance, hut his reception was cha- 
racteristic of the men and the time. 
On his being intioducr.d into the pre- 
senccofthecommibsiunersappoiiited 
to meet id in, they prolessed to have 
lost their knowledge ot his person. 
“ Weexperti'tl,” wastlieii expies' ive 
leniaik, “ to have met La None, liut 
wc do not see him lene. It i< true, 
tlicic may he some re^emhlaiicc of 
teatiiie; hut tliat is to no pin pose, 
when the iliruacters aic so totally 
unlike.’* The llugiicuot waiiior, 
doiibtlos<i taunted with this grave 
rebuke, adverted to his services in 
their cause, and, thiowiiig back his 
cloak, show'cd them that lie had lost 
an arm fighting for Protestantism ; 
and asked, “ if he deserved to be 
forgotten ? Tliey answered, willi 
still more touching rebuke — “ That 
they perfectly iccollected a ‘gal- 
lant soldier of his name, their \ cry 
excellent friend, who, by many dis- 
plays of valour and wisdom, had 
dclcnded the Protestant cause, and 
done himself eminent honour. But 
he had one quality whicli decided 
them on the prcscMit occasion ; he 
was a man of the strictest integrity, 
and could nut have been induced by 
any temiitatiou to come and deceive 
his old h’icnds and fellow Chrisliaiis. 
Therefore he could not be the per- 
son who now brought the royal pro- 
posals; a man, however like in 
countenance, ulteily d'ficrent in 
mind This was found irresistible. 
The heart was attacked, and the 
negotiator gave way. La None 
abandoned the service of the pcifi- 
dious King, was received into the 
city, and became once mure one of 
the most brilliant chiefuiins of tlie 
cause. A royal army was marrhed 
against Rochelle. But it was baffied 
and beaten, until the new bait for 
ambition offered to the Court, in the 
election of the Duke of Anjou to Che 
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throne of Poland, produced a peace, 
and the siege was raised. 

D’Aubigii^ was now called on for 
a service which required all his ad- 
dress and all his intrepidity. The 
war, though withdraw'n from the 
walls of Rochelle, continued to waste 
blood through Franc.e; and the 
Miirshal de Mutignon was sent with 
a strong force to make himself mas< 
ter of the, fortified town of Dorn- 
front, held by th(‘ Count de Mont- 
gonieii. This was more a piivate 
pi([ue than a public (piarrel. The 
Qiieen-^lother had sworn the death 
of the Count, who liad hreii the ac- 
cideiital iui'.lMJinciit of Killing her 
liusbaiid. 'J'lie singular ciiciiui- 
stance by whii'li Henry 11. peli.^hed, 
is among tl.e inemoiaMii'i of that 
most rsifu d and i-tiiringtif all 
histories, the history ot tlie Fieech 
throne. On the proposed maiiiage 
ot I lenr} ’s diijgliter with the King 
of .Spain, a eeiies of fet(M l ad been 
given, the last of wldch was a tour- 
nament in the FaubourgSt Antoine. 
On this day, the ‘JOlh ol June, l.j.’if), 
tl.e four champions weie, the King, 
the Piiiice of Foriara, the lJuke of 
(jiuise, and the f)uke of Ntmoura. 
'I'iie King was, of couiae, the victor. 
Jiut, excited by liis successes, to- 
waidh the close of the day, ho called 
oil Montgomeri to break a lance 
with him. The Count’s proi/ess 
was piobiibly the ground of this 
fiumuioiis, for he was cajitaiii of the 
famous Scottish Cuard. lie declined 
the dangoious honour as long as he 
could. The t^ueen was also impor- 
tunate with lleiiiy to ho content 
with the glories which he had ac- 
quired. But the King was obstinate, 
and the champions were let loose 
on each other, lii the charge, the 
Con It’s lance was shivered, and 
splinter pierced the King’s left eye, 
his \i/or having been oisplaced by 
the shock, lie was mortally wound- 
ed. He fell from ills horse in agony, 
and died eleven days after, in his 
forty-first year. It was but four- 
teen days befpre the tournament, 
ivhich thus put an end to his life, 
that this rash, proHigatc, and cruel 
sovereign, had presided at a council, 
whero the e I tif /m/ton of Protestant- 
ism from France, and the burning 
of the ** Heretics,” had been debated, 
and solemnly confirmed by the 
throne. But a higher will inter- 


posed. The murderer fell before 
Ids victims I 

The siege of Domfront was press, 
ed so closely, that there could be 
110 doubt of its speedily falling. The 
King of Navarre, wlio foicsaw JMoiit- 
gomeri’s fate on its capture, and 
was anxious to save the Count, coni- 
missioned D’Aubigm* to render this 
essential service, by joining the be- 
siegers, and tlius obtaining an op- 
portunity to approacli the walls, and 
witlidiaw Aloutgomeri. Hu felt 
some sciupics at thus, even in ap- 
pearance, fighting against the llu- 
giienots, hut they were ovei ruled 
by the King of Navaire's orders, 
and the ii?ij)''ir.'ncc of the imr- 
pose; and ho disiingiiisJied himself 
so iniiih by liis activity, that b’er- 
vaques, who held a coniimmd in the 
royal ai iny, and was in Ihu d< sign, 
wa*- enabled unsuspiciously to give 
him tl.e command of home compa- 
nies posted immediately near one 
of the gates. Under cover of night, 
he thus obtained the opportunity ot 
meeting jMontgmneii in person, and 
offered iiini the means of escape 
through the midst of the besieging 
force," telling him fuither, that his 
rctiiiiig w^ould save the town, as the 
only object of the siege was, to de- 
liver liim into the revengeful hands 
ot the Queen-Mother. But Woiit- 
gonieri’rt time was come : lie re- 
mained inaccessible to all arguineiU ; 
contended that he would he able to 
stand his ground, by the aid of some 
German tioops, who ncvei ariived ; 
and finished, by olleiing to give 
H’.Vubignc seivice wilhiii the walls. 
His obstinacy had the lesiilt wdiieh 
his biave and zealous adviser pre- 
dicted. I'lio town was soon taken. 
Moiitgomei'i was eageily seized, as 
the great prize, sent to Paiis, end 
there, given over to llie tender 
mercie.s of tlie sanguinary govern- 
ment of Catheiiue. Ho was first 
tortured, and then beheaded. 

The total incompatibility of a ge- 
nuine feeling of religion ivith a state 
of war was strongly exhibited in tin; 
habits of the time. Huguenot, oik e 
a name of purity, scif-coiitrol, and 
religious st paration from the vio- 
lence and profligacy of the national 
manners, had begun, by the simple 
force of circumstances, to degene- 
rate into the naino of a mere pai ty. 
The Huguenot soldier, by degrees, 
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learned the common lifo of camps; 
nud if lie plundered less openly 
than the Ronian Catholic, yet plun- 
dered. The Huguenot gentleman, 
in wiiose hand the Rible had once 
been the sole guide, gradually leat li- 
ed tJic vices of his rank, and was a 
duellist, a gamester, and a lover of 
that reputation whicii is to be eained 
by Hupt'iior adroiturs'i in the ait of 
destroying life. Suclitare the ineri- 
table rcsiihs in ail public uialN ol 
religion, which have recourse to the 
sword. They degiade til. ‘ character of 
the contest between truth and fahe- 
hood; they stain the peisecuted 
with all the vices ol the peiseeutor ; 
iiiul wiien both alike ha\e thus 
learned to ch-al in hlocidshed, alien- 
ate Heaven liom the l ause. In the 
intenals of actual ho.:,tility, the 
leaders of the opposite sides asso- 
ciated in all the tempting eccentri- 
cities of tlie (Host llrcmious cuiiit in 
I'hirope. 'riie Duke ol Cuiae, co- 
veied Iroai liead to toot with the 
*g()ie of llu* St ihiillioloincw, became 
the most intimate comji.iniou ol the 
King ot Mavarie. I'liey gave balls 
and masipierades in conjunction; 
dined constantly at the same table; 
by a Htill iiiok; extraordinary dis- 
play ol association, iVoqueiitly slept 
in the same bed ,* and by an eniiilrt- 
tiou in tliose grosser habits whicli have 
been, in every age, the boast and 
disgrace ot llm I'Veucli couit, they 
were at once companions and rivals 
in the favours ot tliose showy and 
proiligate women whose rank and 
atti actions liave served only to give 
their innies. down to scorn. In this 
compliance with the tasliioii of the 
boui, U’Aubigne became a celebra- 
ted duollisr, and the most dexterous 
ruiiong the inventors of the amuse- 
ments of the giddy court. Slill his 
earlier recollections sumetiiiies re- 
tained foicibly. In one of the en- 
gagements v^itli the Mugiieiiots, 
while he was slill reluctantly at- 
toclied to the royal ainiy, he had 
til ken a gentleman prisoner, ' who 
olfered him a ransom and his horse. 
D’Aubigne, though his own horse 
was wounded, generously refused 
both, and gave the Huguenot his 
liberty, feelingly exclaiming, in the 
w'ords of tlie Psalmist, Wo is me, 
that I am constrained to dwell with 
Meseeb, and to have my habitation 
among the tenta of Kedar.*' An- 


other striking instance of those re- 
collections occurred in the peisou of 
one whose restless gaieties, daring 
spirit in the held, and brilli iiit am- 
bition, might BceiM to have long ex- 
tiuguUhed his earlier impression'^ — 
Henry of Navarre himself. He had 
soon been conscious that his leten- 
tioti at court was but a more stately 
impiisoiimeiit ; and one night, as 
D'Aiibigne, now his eqiieiry, and 
D’Arnifigiiac, his liist valet Je 
chambie, were watching him as h« 
lay ill of an ague, hearing him sigh 
deeply, and repeat some words in a 
low tone, they listened, and, to their 

ipi'ise, heard him repeat a pait of 
the ^Sth Psalm, deploring the want 
of friends imi whom he could lely. 

Oil this D'Arraagiiae observed to 
i) Aiibigiic, that there could he no 
more l.ivourahl'* time toiemind him 
of regaining his Ireedom. The lat- 
ter diew back tlm cuitaiu, and ad- 
dicssed the King in language of for- 
cible and eloquent lemoiistrance. 

I4 it true, sire,” said he, " thatt’ne 
glare ot (rod still dwells in your 
heaitV You are now pouring 1 01th 
sighs to Heaven on account of the 
distance kept by your (aitlilul 
fi lends. They .are at the same mo- 
ment lamenting your absence; but” 
— and he proceeded in a btrain 
which argues the holdness that a 
common cause and a high spiiit 
gave this able man — “ }/on have only 
tears in your eyes, while t/mf have 
weapons in their bauds — lhey ,//V///^ 
the enemies whom you .sr; re— they 
stir the fears of those whom you 
court — they fear only Clod, while 
you fear a woman. Tlie Duke 
D'Aleiicon commands tliose men 
who dctendcd you in your cradle, 
and who cannot light with pleasure 
under a man wliosc religion is oppo- 
site to tiicir own.'* He thea touch- 
ed on a string that vihrated to every 
Pi otcstaiit lieai t. “ Those w ho per- 
petrated the murder of the St bar- 
tliolomew remember it well, and 
cannot believe that those who suf- 
fered it will ever forget it. As for 
myself and my companion heie, we 
were thinking of making our escape 
to-morrow, when your sighs inter- 
rupted us. Wiien we arc gone, the 
persons who attend you will not 
refuse to employ poison or poniard 
at the command ol your enemies.” 
ThU stropg representation, aided 
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liy otlier evidences of the hollow- 
ness of the Courts determined Hen- 
ry to make his escape^ and tlie day 
was fixed for the attempt. The 
whole succeeding process gives a 
striking example of the keen anxie- 
ties which often beset the most en- 
vied rank of mankind, and not less 
ol the coolne'^s and courage of Hen- 
ry's gallant fiiciid. It was agreed 
that tlm first notice of liis escape 
sliuuld he sigitali/ed liy those enter- 
piiscs which told the Huguenot no- 
bility that a soldier was come into 
tin; field. His thiee confideiiiinl 
tdlicera, La\e!din, llorjuebiire, and 
i)’Aul)igne, were each to storm and 
seize a loyai garrison — Moii',, ('har- 
tres, and (hieibom^’'. They then 
took an oath to persevcie, to be 
Iriilhful to the end, and to hold the 
man who shrank or betrayed them 
as .a mortal enemy. l»ijt the tirht 
oliject \Vd4 Henry’s lree<lom. He 
had allowed to hunt in the 

iicijlihouil Odd ot tite palaee; blit 
lo he ado'AC'd to exteml liisiiuiitas 
J.ir asti.e loicsl oi St (Tennains was 
the point now in 4‘cssMry. This was 
(lexteioiisl) a( compli‘'lie(l. He had 
been pKonis,''! the lieuleiianey of 
th(* Kingdom, vvhieli he soon disco- 
rded was a pioinise nul lo be per- 
loimed. But on the very next 
morning, utter having settled the 
plan ot Ids eseaj»e, be went to the 
Ouke of (jiuisc. The hour was ear- 
ly. He found the duki* still in bed ; 
and with that strange familiarity 
whicli belonged to a state of loaii- 
iiers so ditferent tioin our owm, got 
into the bed, and the:e talked with 
all the appaientexultatiou of ayuung 
Freneb coxcomb on all that he 
would do when he was Ideutenaiit 
of Fiaiici*. Even the wily duke 
wa** completely deceived by the gay 
v.u»ity of the rivacious prince; and 
highly amusing Idmseif with the 
thougiit oi his delusion, and his sur- 
prise when ho should find tint all 
was a dream, ho rveiit to tell the 
whole scene to the King, and join in 
the laugh against Henry. The re- 
quest to be suifered to bunt as far 
as St Germains was easily conceded, 
as hoodwinking him still more by 
this evidence of royal favour. It 
happened that nothing could have 
been more timely than the request ; 
for the Council were already deli- 
berating on restricting him within 


still narrower bounds than before. 
But the Duko of Guise's opinion 
was an answer to all suspicion with 
him. Henry was simply an idle, 
gay, and easily duped youth, think- 
ing only of his pleasures, and, from 
mere vanity, iiicapablc of becoming 
dangerous to France. The hunting 
was readily permitted, with only 
the blight precaution, under the 
guise of honour, that St Martin, 
master of the royal waidiobe, and 
Do Spolange, lieutenant of the 
(fuaids, bhoiiid lide with him on 
thchc excursion*^. Henry was re- 
joiced at the permission as a royal 
bivour, and wist iy took with him 
but Olio of bis personal attendants, 
D’Ainiagnae. Thus all sus|>icion, 
oil the part of the nio>«t suspicious 
court on eai lb, was lulled, and the 
way was ojien to puni'«li the perfi- 
dious, by ilio seven -it stroke that 
perfidy can feel — the couscioubiicss, 
th.at in the very act oi dupery, it has 
been thiowu into scorn. Still every 
step was one of the most extreme de- 
licacy. On the evening oi that very 
day, D’Aubigne, liappeniug to come 
to the King ot I'lsiucc’s evening 
cirele, saw, to his uttm* astonish- 
ment and alarm, the Sieur Fervaques 
holding a long and close conversation 
with the monarch. Fervaques was 
a character of singular compounds — 
probably such a one as is to be 
rarely found beyond France ; a 
bold soldier in the field, yet willing 
to stoop to any arts of getting rid of 
his enemy out oi it — ready to rebel, 
but equally ready to make his 
peace— always devising some plot 
against nuthoiity, yet totally unable 
toiestraiu birascli fiom tniking of 
it whenever be could find a listener, 
llioiigh that listener were the most 
unfit on earth to be his confident. 
But D’Aiibigne was of another ca- 
libre : he had more of the English- 
man than tbo Frenchman in his 
mould, and on this occasion acted 
with a mixture of promptitude 
and steadiness admirably suited to 
the character. From the manner of 
Fervaques, he was perfectly con- 
vinced that he was betraying Henry ; 
it having been Fervaques Jiimself, 
who, in his wrath at being refused 
the government of Normandy, bad 
prepared the details of the escape. 
D'Aubigne, conscious that if the 
King’s eye fell on him at that time, 
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he would be arresitod, and all he lost, 
retired at the instant. Hut wrth all liis 
kiiowledi'e of the hazard ol Ids vici- 
nity, ho detcrmiiKMl to have a reckon- 
ing with the traitor, and astcertain 
how far hb treason liad gone. He 
remained walking at some distance 
from the paiaco till two in the morn- 
ing, when at last he saw Fervaqiies 
coining out. lie rushed upon him, 
and grasping his arm, exclaimed, 
Wretch I what have you been do- 
ing?” Fervaques, thrown off hisguard 
by the suddenness of the attack, stam- 
mered out some explanation ; but 
D’Aubigne ficrc.cly persevered until 
the full acknoivlcdgmcnt was m.ade, 
that he had been induced to divulge 
their plan by Iiis returning sense of 
old obligation to the King, — but 
concluding with the words, as if 
touched by that reg.nd for lii nry, 
which made his treaciiery so iiicx- 
plic.iblc, “ (jo, save yonr master !’* 
No time was now to be loU. D’Au- 
bigne bullied to the King of Na- 
varre’s st.iblcs, where his horses had 
been kept, ! \ truth, training in a 
covered course, tor the first emer- 
gency. He ordered the cijLcriies 
instantly to ride out of Paris, and 
make the best of their way to Sen- 
lis. AVhile they were getting rea- 
dy, they saw the Prevot des Mar- 
chands pass by, sent by tiie King to 
order tliat no one should be suffered 
to leave the city that night. Hut 
the equerries mounted with all 
haste, reached tlio gate before the 
prevdt, and were .soon beyond the 
ivfilN. The King of A’avaire, who 
had gone out to Jiiiiit at the first 
dawn, was returning when they 
readied Senlis, n!ul asked in asto- 
nishment llic <’!\nse. D’Aul>igne 
soon acquainted liim with his pro- 
ceedings. “ The King,” said he, 

“ knows every thing. Death and 
s'lianie are in llie road to Paris, 
Fveiy other place oilers you life 
and glory. Sedan or Alencoii will 
give you tlie best refuge. It is time 
to withdra w from the hands of your 
jailers, and throw yourselves into 
those of your true friends." Henry 
answered with the lively laconism, 

' ‘ Fewer reasons would be enough.** 
But on this trying occasion he 
showed a humanity which did him 
even more honour than his gallant 
promptitude. His attendants, in 
the bruto impulse of passion and 
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fear, proposed to Kill llm two gen- 
tlciiien appointcil to keep Itiin in 
view. He fiimly refused to suflcr 
tliia atrocity, and prcp’ired to get 
rid of them in a genth'r iiianiier. 
(’ailing St Martin to his side, lu5 
told him, that a genticinan just ar- 
rived from Paris had brouglit him 
intelligence that reports were spread 
of his intention to join the Duke of 
Alenijon, and that, in consequence, 
he desired M. St Martin to go to the 
King, and enquire whether it was 
tho royal pleasure that ho should 
return to Paris, to disprove tho 
charge, or continue wlicro he was, 
and hunt ns usual. St Martin gal- 
loped ofi' to fulfil bin mission. But 
his brother coininisnioner was still 
to be disposed of. This was effect- 
ed with the dexterity of a valet in a 
Spanisli interlude. Henry, instead 
ot returning to bis nsufil qiiartcia, 
seemed ftinidcnly stiiick with the 
idea of passing the night at Senlis. 
To get lid of the n\!L,ii of the even- 
ing in a litde French town, and 
ainuse his houseiiohl, he oidercd a 
play by a set of strollers, to whom 
one of his equerries had iieen alrea- 
dy sent, and with M. Do Spolango 
and his bui.e went to enjoy the 
comedy. In the midst of tliis gay 
performance, Henry turned to Do 
Spolange, observed that he had 
made a mistake in not sending St 
Mania to Beauvais Nangin, where 
the King was, instead of Paiis, and 
expressed liis anxiety that lie should 
ride of]', and make the explanation, 
without a inomciu's duhiy. Do 
Spolange, snspecting nothing from 
a man amusing himself with tho 
drolleries of a little provincial stage, 
ordered his horse, and rode to meet 
]ii3 Majesty. Henry, thus freed, had 
now to act for himself. Selecting a 
low of his hunting party to follow 
him, ho left the comedy behind, 
mounted his horse, and rode all 
night through the forest, Buffering 
severely from the cold and the 
rudeness of the road. But the par- 
ty pushed on unpursued, yet meet- 
ing some of those chances which be- 
long to adventurers in that curious- 
]y diversified period. Tho courage 
of an old woman had nearly proved 
fatal to Henry. As he forced his 
horse with some difliculty through 
her hedge, the heroine armed her- 
self with a hatchet, and conceiving 
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liim and hia troop to be tliievcB, 
aimed a dcBperate blow at hiti back. 
O' Auljififnc fortunately saw it in time 
to ward oil' the weapon, or the fates 
of France iiii^ht have been changed. 
Their next adventure was of a more 
dramatic description. As they were 
approaching a village at dawn, of 
which tliey knew nothing, and in 
which they might consecpiently 
dread discovery and seizure, they 
saw a gentleman riding fast towards 
them, who stated his purpose to be 
!in cnticaty that they should not 
fix their quarters in the village, 
which was Ids property, and which 
lie naturally arcaded to see the 
scene either of plunder or a skir- 
mish with some of the roving 
troops of the time. They willingly 
granted ids request of not stopping 
in the \illago, as haste was indis- 
pensrible ; hut to prevent his giving 
information in case of their pursuit, 
btipidated that he should go along 
with them as far as (yhatcaimeul. 
TJie stranger hud all the native spi- 
rit of coinmuideat'ou, and caught 
with the ^ulety of Henry’s wit, 
and miMtaking him for an inferior 
pc son to Uoquelaiie, who was 
more handsomely diussed, rode by 
his side, telling him stoiies of 
all kinds. Among the leht, he 
thought fit to eidigiiteu the paity 
with tales of Paiisian scandal, all 
which were leceived with great 
laughter, h'ncouiagud hy this re- 
ception, the uucou)i(ious Freucli- 
inan touched upon the current bto- 
iies of the Court, until ho came to 
the Queen of Navarre. The con- 
duct of that Princess had been alto- 
gether undisguised, and France was 
full of the must unblushing narra- 
tives of her Parisian life. As the 
name was mentioned, all the party 
looked grave; but the Frenchman 
was irrcstraiiiable. Delighted v 'th 
his own talent, he went on through 
the whole round of his recollections 
of tills showy queen, and vvitii such 
extravagance, that the general gravity 
gave way, Henry himself being the 
first to laugh at the ridiculous nature 
of tlie scene. And thus, with roars of 
laughter, and each one adding to the 
supienie happiness of the story- 
teller, they arrived at the gates of 
Chateauiieuf. ** Open the gates, in 
the name of the King of Navarre ! ” 
was the cry of the horBcmen that 


rode forward to the walls. The un- 
fortunate wit looked round, and to 
his dismay found wiiom he Itad 
been enlightening in the mysteries 
of bis household. Expecting no- 
thing short of instant vengeance 
from Henry, he (led for shelter to 
D’Aubigne, who pledged himself 
for his safety, but upon the condi- 
tion that he should return to his 
village by the route prescribed to 
him; and to prevent his giving in- 
formation, sent him by a circuit 
which prolonged his journey to 
three days. 

On the King of Navarre’s reacliing 
Alenc^on, he reaped the fiist fruit of 
his enterprise in the ariival of 
Huguenot cavaliers, all ready to take 
service. But there was one arrival 
which excited universal surpi ise ; 
this was no other than Fei'va(|ues! 
Treachery was the breath and life of 
the court; within two hours after 
he had made his discovery to the 
monarch, he heard the celebra- 
ted Ciillon calling to him from the 
street. He rose, went to the win- 
dow, and there received Bufficient 
evidence of wliat a traitor gains hy 
dealing with traitoia. “ You liad 
scarcely left thin con), ’ said Ciillon, 
•• hefoio the King said to those iin- 
medifitcly loiind hi.n, among wliom 
1 was, ‘ Soe that tiaitor going out. 
It was he who first put the desire of 
escaping into my brother indaw’s 
head, and a thousand other evil 
thoughts besides. And now he comes 
to tell me of it, only that he may 
betray us both alike. I shall have 
the fellow hanged, for he is not wor- 
thy of being beheaded.* Now,” 
added (aillon, “ you must look to 
yourself. For my part, I must not 
let myself be seen here ; but I hope 
you will not ruin me for this proof 
of my wishing you safe and well.” 
Fervaques took this midnight ad- 
vice, got on his horse without delay, 
and, with the most signal rflrontery, 
came post haste to oiler his services 
to Henry. Ho had still to defend 
himself against the strong charges 
of D’Aubign^ ; but this he managed 
with toler^la skill, saying that Ma- 
diamo Caruavalct had liist revealed 
the whole devign to the King; and 
that, to add to her own credibility, 
she had insisted on his confirming 
her story. He pleaded the lady’s 
infiuence as an argument which no 
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Frenchman could think of resisting. 
" And besides,” ho observed, ‘ ‘ all the 
mischief was already dune, and he 
could only repeat what was already 
in the royal possession.” Henry 
acknowledged the force of .an argu- 
ment which his life too scandalously 
exemplified, and received the rene- 
gade into his service. 

In 157G, the King of Navarre ab- 
jured Popery, which he had adopted 
evidently for purposes of dissimula* 
tion, immediately after the King's 
denunciation to the Prince of Condc 
of mass, death, or the Hastile ! So 
lightly had the leading Huguenots 
begun to wear tlieir religion But 
a Cl 'sis was at hand, w'hich was to 
inflict the Jash still more heavily on 
Fiance, and to lay hare the scctets 
of many a hypociitical heart. The 
pact H cation, by which the Queen- 
mother, now virtual sovereign, had 
atteiHjited in 1577 to lull the foais 
of the Hupuenots, had, like all ilie 
pacilicatioii of this most aitful of 
wotneu, who prided hersrlf on her 
skill iu negotiation, failed of Its i.h- 
jec.t on both sides. It had 'of en- 
feebled the slreiigih of die Hu- 
guenots, by alluiiug thmn into re- 
liance on the goveiument; and it 
had not conihined the allegiance of 
tiie Homan (/atholics to the crown. 
On the contrary, the Fiotestants 
felt new groniida of complaint in the 
evasive performance of the treaty; 
and the Uoman (Jatholics, indignant 
at the royal endurance of Protes- 
tants within the realm, resolved o!i 
taking their cxti^p.^ti<m in»o their 
own hands, aud proclaiming an un- 
mitigahle war. Thus originated tiie 
memorable League ; in the first in- 
stance simply an association of pri- 
vate persons, making an engagement 
among tliemselves to defend the 
state and die Romish religion against 
all .issailaut*’. But this result of 
bigotry was speedily turned to ])oli- 
tl. al olijects. The Uukc of (iiiiae, 
hold, anihitioiiR, bigoted, and poree- 
ruting, was the emhl?rn, ami the 
universal favourite of the paity. 
Projects were formed to place him 
on the throne, to which it w'as 
as.serted, that as the descendant of 
Ciiarlemague, he had a right supe- 
rior to that of the desccndauls of 
Hu^’O Capet, whoso title was at best 
f^ounded on successful usurpation. 
Tbo League spread rapidly; villagCB, 


towns, cities, joined in thi.^ covenant 
of extermination. All tiie leading 
names of the llominists weie soon 
found ill its rcgihtiMH, iiiilil at list 
the King, in the full coii-cion.-'iiets 
that he was ssiguing a coii^pii acy 
against his own throne, as niucli as 
a decree of homicide against his own 
subjects, took the pen into a tremb- 
ling hand, and W'rotc his degiada- 
tion. 

But the Protestants were now fully 
awake. Henry called on D’Aubigue 
for a new exertion of Ids qualiiies, 
aud sent him on a mission to the 
lliigiienotH in the whole, w'l-st and 
tioith of France. The undeitaKing 
was iiazardoiiH in the midst of so 
universal a preparation for war. But 
it was eflVctcd ; and the chiefs began 
to assemble their iolioweis. His 
next obj( ct was to h.ive an interview 
with the Duke of An jou and iilarslial 
de CossA Here he i.in hourly dan- 
ger of being ai rested and slain. But 
he pci>evci« d ; and l;y the h Ip of a 
disguie *, coni lived to t!i( et the M.)r- 
shal. 'IJic old holi'ii r sriongly dis- 
suaded him from i.tt> niplij*r tiie, 
Duke; saying, that lio vv.;s i-o iinpur- 
po*'cd and I 'eble, that “ if the Kiag 
sent him an order for his own iie- 
heading, ho would not dare to r'dis'-c 
Ins signature.” He had det'ciihed 
the Duke well, but the In.ive emis- 
sary was detci mined to leave iiolhiiig 
untried, and went to a masked Iniil 
given at the comt. His escape heie 
w’as nairovv. While lie was waiting 
for an opporliiiiity of addressing the 
Duke, one of tlie Queen's maids of 
iioiiuiir, who Knew him under his 
niEKk, came up and pointed to two 
oiliceiH, who were ordered to seize 
his person, his intention of coming 
to the masquerade having by some 
accident been dif’covrred. She de- 
sired him to leave the palace ns fast 
as pos'-ihle. But a precipitate ilight 
now" would only have the eilVet of 
betraying him. He preserved his 
presence of mind, and talked gaily 
vvitli the ]ady,uiitil in moving tlirough 
the apartment, they got behind the 
King and Queen. He, saw that now 
was tl-.e only chance of escape. He 
left his fair companion, and gliding 
through tlifl Queen’s closet, made 
his way to the court, -yaid, whci o tho 
attendants of tlia niasqueis were, 
lie there exchanged clothes with his 
footman, and after loitering for a 
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ivhilo among tlio attendants aa one 
of themselvoa, found his way into 
the royal stables, where, while en- 
gaged 1 lobably in eontiiviiig to oh- 
tain a horse ot Ins majesty’s for his 
uiglit's expedition, he met a menial 
u lio had been left in charge of a boat 
on tiic liver. L^ntcrlog into convert 
salion, he induced the unsuspecting 
clown to ferry him acrosSi and was 
thus placed in uuhoped-for safety. 

But neither the Iiazards of this 
most pcv lous journey, nor his own 
mental resources, were yet exhaust- 
ed. As he had nearly reached Hen- 
ry’s quarters, he accidentally crossed 
the route of a large body of Roman- 
ist soldieiy going to Kiirprise a gar- 
1 ISOI 1 romniauded by IM. St Oelais, a 
biave and intimate friend of his own. 
He resolved to postpone every thing 
to saxing St (Tclais. But how to 
give him warning was the dilficiiUy. 
11« took the bold chance of tbroiving 
himse lf in their way, and sufteriiig 
himself to be taken piisoner, Asa 
HugiU’iiot, he might Ijave been shot 
or haiiL't d at the mement, but Ids 
good fortune prex ailed, and he was 
ordt ed t(j march with the tioops. 
With tlds ('vder he gladly rompli< d ; 
marched all day, and at night made 
his (‘^(^lpe thiough the xaiigiinid to 
the gai ris’on. All xvere instantly on 
the alert, and xvhen the, assailant' 
anived, St (tclais gave them a des- 
perate reception, and detealed them, 
D'Aubigi'c flghthig among the fore- 
most, and contributing nobly to the 
defence td‘ his fellow Rrotestants. 

The war lapidly began to assume 
a moic decided form. In March 
1677, the League was authoiitatixely 
published, whereby all xvho signed 
it were pledged “ to suffer no reli- 
gion but the Romish to exist xvlihin 
the boi ders of France.” The armies 
on b'lth sides now mustered, but 
llieir ecjiiality of force prevent d 
general movements. Theenterpiises 
of the partisan troops on both sides 
W'crc more aelive than ever. The 
town of Marmoiide, w-ell g.'iirisoiied 
and stning, seemed to D’Aubigne 
and La Noue worth a conquest. But 
here tlieir knoxvn gallantly felt the 
common caprice of military foitiine. 
The garrison was found to be three 
tlmcH the number of the besiegerB, 
and the attempt failed after snnm 
daring efforts. D’Aubignt^ signalized 
hlms^f in this unlu^y affair not 


move by his bravery than by its 
romantic spiiit. On his adxance, at 
the head of liis men, to storm the 
rampart, puceiviug that he was the 
only one who wore brasseta, a piece 
of armour to protect the arms, he 
took them of}', and flung them away, 
that he might have no advantage over 
hia comrades. And afterwards, in 
Ihe heat of the mrleCf while ho was 
actually engaged sword in hand 
with one of the enemy, seeing that a 
bracelet of his mistress’s hair, which 
he wore ou his left arm, liad taken 
fire from the discharge of a musket- 
shot which had touched him, he 
threw his swoid into his left hand, 
that he might save the bracelet with 
his right, and thus left his life at the 
ineicy of his enemy; he, hovi'evcr, 
escaped, and added this laurel to his 
cliivalry. 

His talents were now to be tiied 
in another direction. A striking 
peciiliaiity of this great civil vx^r 
xvas the, constnnt inisuire of negotia- 
tion with arms. \\ liile acts of des- 
perate xiolence xvere ronst:intly coni- 
niitted, an undeihr.iid and not less 
diflicuU btiugglc «>t miudb xvas car- 
rii'd on iu the allempts to detaeh 
eminent pcrs(uis fiom either side. 
The D’Ainville, who can led 

with him the influence of tlie house 
ot Montmorcnci, xvas noxs'^ Hit* object 
of the royfil ])arly, lie had long 
adhered to Henry, but his being a 
Roman (’atliollc gave strong hopes 
of his descitioii. The King of 
Nax’arre selected D’Aubigiu'* for the 
delieuln task of sounding him. The 
negotiator was still but ixventy-frven 
years old ; blithe was alieady an old 
counsellor, and Henry made his 
choice in full knowledge of his abi- 
lities. The whole negotiation was 
one of the most dangeious and dex- 
terous creii of French iutiigue, end 
might serve as a model ot address 
and prouiplitudo. lyAubigce set 
out, he.*uing, as his ostensible eom- 
inissiun, some orders i dative to a 
meeting of tlie Protestant deputies 
with the marshal ; hut with the more 
important urdeis to obtain from liim 
a pledge under his hand of his fide- 
lity to the Huguenots, to induce him 
to put his army in march for Au- 
vergne, and to send the King of 
Navarre some contribution to hia 
narrow finances for the war. On 
B’Aubfgn^’s arrival at Thoulouse, 
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his first object was to avoid being 
taken before Curnussun,the Royalist 
governor. This he ^•f^e(•ted by adopt- 
ing tlie jargon of an Italian courier 
belonging to the Queen-Mother’s 
estalilislunent. Thus pahhing uiidia- 
eovered into thu city, he Inipponed 
to alight at an inn, v/l.erc lie found 
an old gentleman of the inarshars 
suite, who enquired llie news fiom 
the court, and with the garrullity of 
old agi5 talked a great deal in return. 
The admit envoy iimnediat ly ftirui- 
ed his plan to ixtract all the old 
couiihellor’s kn<»wledge, and after 
amusing him with stoiies of the 
court, made :i confident of liim; 
sA} ing, in a tone of peculiar serious- 
ness, “ that, from what he had juat 
lieard, lie was afiaid his jimrney was 
made in vain.” Tlic olil man a-Ked 
the reason. “ To i*.*!/ the tiutli,” 
was the r. ply, 1 have been co.n- 
missloned liy the Queen- Mother to 
treat with the iiiarHlial on some ratlier 
impoitant matters ; hut fioni what I 
hear, he is on the point of a new 
arrangement with the heretics. Iti 
these cii'ciimstances, of course, no- 
thing is left tor me hut to return 
without aiiotlier word.” The old 
gentleman, now (h.ulily gialified 
w ill a dipiomutic secret, and anxious 
that a royal iiej,oliiitiou siioi'Id meet 
no impediment which he could take 
out of it-i way, bcggi d of D’Aubigne 
to avoid this preedpitate. movement, 
and a^-suied him tliat he was totally 
mislakeii in his notions of the mar- 
hhars inclination for the Prote.stant 
side. Put his hearer was not to be 
easily convinced, and they continued 
to argue, until he had roused the 
giddy counsellor, iii the ardour of 
controveisy, to disclose all ho knew, 
and give u succession of irresistible 
proofs of the, marshars actual adhe- 
i-enco to the loyal paity. On their 
sep.iraling fi»r the night, D’Aubigrie 
imiiicdiateiy sent a letter in cipher 
t.i Henry, acquainting him with the 
intended detection, and that 1)’- 
Amvillo waited only to he enabled 
to signalize his treachery by giving 
up some of the Protestant fortresses, 
and thus render liimself more im- 
portant to his new allies. He then 
left the city, to find out the Marshal 
himi^elf, and obtain final proof of his 
pc. fidy. 

Next morning the counsellor has- 
tened lo the governor’s levee to 


boast of what he had done in retard- 
ing the Queen’s envoy the night 
before. But the governor had seen 
nothing of tlie envoy, and shrewdly 
suspecting that his old friend, who 
was now in high peiplexity at his 
iiuu-appearance, had been egregious- 
ly duped, put himself at the head of 
Htioop of horse, galloped after 1)- 
Aubigue, and curne upon him imex- 
pcclcdly in one of the little towns 
on the road. TIu; Duke de JoyiMi-e, 
governor of the proiince, was then 
att’orcasKoiie. and there the piisoncr 
v.^as canied. On the way he gave 
the ouly specimen of his impru- 
dence, but an imprudence which his 
dating spirit would have hecti at all 
times ready to commit. The tioops 
beginning to insult the name of 
ll.uiry and the ProtestantH, he called 
out th<it all and any ol them w’ho 
used such language were villains and 
liars, which so inllanied those rough 
fellows that Im narrowly escaped 
with his life. When Im was at last 
brought into tlie presence of the 
Duke de Joyeuse he found that it 
was Coniussoii’s intention to try 
liim. The result would probably 
have been his death. But D’Aubigne, 
instantly darting forward out of the 
grasp of Ids guuids, held out a letter 
to the duke, who ad vanced to i oceiv e 
it. De Joyeuse, vv' id 1 acquainted with 
his name, now desiri d that the en- 
quiry should lake place before liini- 
self, and aii opportunity of defence 
being thus given, he dexterously and 
wittily answered the charges. As to 
his having passed through Tlioulousc, 
without being discovered by (’or- 
nussoii, he keenly said that the fault 
was the governor’s, not his. That he 
was a Huguenot, and that it was no 
affair of his to teacli Roman Catholic 
soldiers and officers their duty. Tliis 
forbade all reply. On the talkative 
old gentleman’s stories, he readily 
admitted that ho hud listened to a 
l^rcat deal which the counsellor very 
idly spoke, and hud also learned that 
the Marshal D’Anivillc had not yet 
made up his mind as to his future 
proceedings. But if the old gentle- 
man choso to talk of such matters, 
still it was no crime in any one else 
to let him have his gratification. 
This, too, was without answer. As 
to the insults offered to the troops, 
ho loftily appealed to the national 
sense of honour, whether a friend 
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and fioldier of lleiiry of Navarre 
should BuiVer opprobrious language 
to be used to a priuce and soldier a 
who had fought so gallantly^ and 
finished by saying, that, the moment 
he had delivered Lis despatches to 
the Marshal D'Amville, he was pre- 
pared to return, put himself into the 
bauds of the King’s lieutenant, and 
muiutain his words with his sword. 
The defence was triuniphunt. Joy- 
euse treated him with the honour of 
a captain, and even gave liim an 
escort to D’Amville. 

When he arrived at the iMarshal’s 
quarters at iVzeiias, didiculties 
thickuned upon him. He found the 
Marshal Hellegurde alretidy there, 
negotiating for the Couit; the Hu- 
guenot deputies, sinceie but unin- 
formed men, ready to confuse every 
thing, and the Sieur Segur, Henry’s 
ostensible agent, ready to believe, 
eveiy thing. His lirst act in this 
eineigency was to examine the 
ground for himself. But this must 
re<piire time, and his expedient to 
obtain it was as happy as any in the 
whole course of his diplomacy. 
Where every man round him was a 
spy, any attempt at bulicitiiig foiinal 
pii mission to remain in the town 
would have nullified all his ohjeclu. 
He proceeded otherwise. Drawing 
up for himself a new letter of in- 
Hti uctions, of the most trilling nature, 
he desired Segur to meiiiiuii his 
name to the Marshal as a peison of 
utter insignificance at Henry’s (luurt. 
The piesciitatiuii of Ids letter was 
sti'l more effectual, and D’Amville, 
convinced of the liulh of Segur’s 
desciiption, thought him entiiely 
beneath his consideraiiun. Thus 
he was Buffered to remain in close 
watch of all his conduct, without 
being an object of any man’s atten- 
tion, and ho took care, to aid the 
idea, by joining eagerly in all the 
sporta cufumou to the young nobU ^ 
surrounding the Marshal. But his 
nights were otherwise employed. 
He held confereucea with the Hu- 
guenot deputies, and sent off con- 
stant despatches, to warn the Hu- 
guenot garrisons, which he, day by 
day, ascertained to be tlie intend- 
ed objects of attack. Yet those 
were not all his difficulties. He at 
length found the deputies as in- 
tractable as they were ill informed, 
and was in perpetual danger of see- 
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ing his best efimts traversed by their 
childish fears, or equally chiKiit,h 
presumptiuu. He fuilher learned, 
that his iuformatiuii was doubted uc 
the Huguenot headqiiai'teis, and that 
Segur’s despatches to Heniy weie 
constantly full of confidence in the 
Marshal. Still he was not exhausted. 
He had only to try another resouice. 
The empio} meut of the sex in di- 
plomacy has always been coiiunoii 
ill Fiance, but his iiistriimeiit on the 
piesent occasion, tiiougii one of the 
sex, must he acknowledged to have 
been of an unusual Older. He hud 
been casually introduced to a woman 
of fortune, of great talents, and highly 
respected by botli .‘‘ides, but strongly 
attachid to the Huguenot cause. 
Thi.s was the celebrated JMadame 
D Usez, no part of whose celebrity 
could aii'^e fiom her joulh or beau- 
ty, foi she was a hunilicd >euiH old. 
But she had singulaily retained her 
mental poweis, and her natural ar- 
dour of heait. This extiaordiiiaiy 
person undeitook to discover the 
actual state of the ro^nl negotia- 
tion, which she accomplished by 
engaging Marshal Hellegarde in an 
aigiiment on the hazaids of relying 
on the King’s engagements; until 
she provoked him to the singular 
impiudence of aetually showing lier 
the royal instructiourt for Kis lieaty 
with D'Amville. The old lady liv- 
ed them in her memoiy, while she 
re,id lliein ; and, irnmediuteiy on 
Bellegaide taking his leave, rejieat- 
cd them, llie gieater paitwoid for 
word, to D’Aubigne, who carelully 
wiote them down, and leseived the 
document for his further ojieratiuns. 
The occasion speedily anived. As- 
certaining that Bellegaide was con- 
fined to his chamber by indisposi- 
tion, ho paid him a visit; and aiu r 
some cursory remarks, tinning to 
him, gravely requested of him to 
give, his honour that he would not 
disclose the author of the importHiic 
iiitelligeuee which he was about to 
communicate. The Maishal gave 
his word. “ Now, then,” said D’Aii- 
bigne, “ I have to tell you that your 
secret instructions nie already di- 
vulged, and also that they aie in 
ray possession.” He then jnessed 
the astonished Maishal with the dii- 
grace which he would hiiiig on him- 
self by involving D’Amville, his pio- 
tectoraud eaily patron, in dcfeciion. 
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“ HosWles,” adder! he, the King 
never keeps an engagement; and, In 
ronseqiience, you will have the dis- 
honour of not merely degrading 
your friend by an act for which all 
b'ranco will cry out against you, but 
of making both him and yourself 
tlupes to a faithless Court.** The 
Marshal argued generally for a while 
against the idea of faithlessness on 
the King's side; but on his being 
asked, in the language of the. in- 
structioiiw, u'hftlier the King would 
ever displace OcJoyeiiso, the l)ukcof 
Anjou, and others named in them, 
to make room for JVAmxilie’s 
friends, tlie Marshal, urged to tiic 
utmost, pledged himself to tlio per- 
formance of each atirl nil the condi- 
tions. D'Aiihigne had now gained 
one point. But ht} still had two to 
carry ; one was the direct com- 
munication of those promises to 
Henry, which alone would tuiuish 
irrefiagahic evidence ; and the 
other was to retard the iiegotia- 
tion witli D'Ainville. The first 
ho partially oi)taiiied by tlirowing 
o»it a hint, that Henry’s poveity, and 
ihe g4 neral anxiety of hivs situation, 
might render him not unlikely to 
join ill the treaty with the Marshal 
IVAniville, if the terms were, fairly 
hii<i liefore him ; and the next he 
fully obtained, through their unwii- 
liiigness to ohstnict so important a 
cinmee as tliat of bringing over the 
leader of the Huguenois, by any 
imiiiediato hostilities. Tims the 
royalist arms were paraly/.ed, and 
an eiiterpriaic on foot countermand- 
ed. From Bellegnule he went to 
D’Aravillft himself; and on telling 
him that he was acipiaiiitcd with 
tlie whole progress ot the negotia- 
tion, the Maishal, finding deceit 
hopeless, {U'omptly proposed that 
Henry should be applied to join 
him. While ho thus harangued him- 
self into tlie snare, IVAubignu broke 
off the conference, and proposed In 
tuiu that they sliould settle every 
thing at an interview next day. 
During the night ho sent Segur to 
acquaint the Huguenot deputies 
with his evidence, which they im- 
mediately sent off to their towns 
and leaders. It can be scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the Marshal 
saw no more of the envoy, he hav- 
ing set off immediately with his in- 
telligeuco to Henry, and leaving 
the marshals to reflect on their 


having been completely outwitted 
by scarcely more tliau a boy. 

This wasati essential service; but 
in Franco all has been intrigue in 
every age, and D'Aubigne’s suc- 
cesses only rendered him more ob- 
noxious to jealousy, and still more 
strongly to the hatred of the very 
powerful party of Roman (kuliolics, 
who, under the name of Malecon- 
teiits, had ranged tlieinselves on the 
Huguenot aide. Henry, unwisely 
afraid of losing the assialance of -Ids 
important branch of his force, was 
compelled to dissemble, and thus 
exhibit coldness to some of his chief 
Protestant champions. D'Auhigne’s 
open nature disdniiiiul to compre- 
Inmd this subtlety, which was at all 
times too prominent in lleniy’s cha- 
racter, partly from his fondness tor 
intrigue, and paitly fimri his leal 
negligence of religion ; and this 
brave man at lengih witlidrew alU,'- 
gether from a com t where his merits 
were under valiu d. But ho was de- 
termined not to be idle, and went 
with some of his friends, offended 
like himself, to join the ganiHun of 
the fortress of HListel-jalonx, under 
Vaehonniere, to whom ho acted us 
second governor. 

Jlis activity was not formed to 
remain within walls, and he had 
scarcely entered the fortress, wlien 
he distinguished his presence by one 
of those acts of desperate, though 
frequently useless entri prise, whicii 
made the w'ars of the League so 
vivid, yet so wasteful of gallant 
blood. An expedition of eighty men 
was conceitiul for recoiinoiiering 
the ueighhouiing fortress of Mer- 
tjiande, and fighting whatever they 
might meet in their way. But un- 
luckily the intention had either 
transpired, or been anticipated; for 
tlie Baron do Mau/evin, comman- 
dant of the town, had already ga- 
thered reinforcements from the 
neighbouring garrisons, to such an 
amount, that he was enabled to 
place 750 musketeers in ambush 
on the road. D'Aubigne' advanced 
with a party in front of fifteen horse, 
and as many foot, commanded by 
Captain Dominge. But on hia 
reaching the banks of the Garonne, 
he was awakened to the hazards of 
IiU position, by seeing a large body 
of troops on the opposite bank, pre- 
paring to embark, and fall on hia 
little expedition. But he was a tried 
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fioldiflr, and bidding Dominge make flung under the feet of D*Aubign<j’n 
bis men lie down bo as to be unseen, chargor. D*Aubigu6 Hprang on the 
he waited until a cousiderablc nuin- ground, and endeavoured to place 
her had crossed the river, then rush- his bravo comrade across his saddle ; 
od on them while still in the coiifu- but, streaming with blood and faint, 
sion of landing, and killed no less he was knocked down, and fell with 
than Hixty, with the loss of only one three dying men over him. All were 
on his side. Still it was evident now thinking only of flight, when 
that to proceed was dangerous, and Dominge, looking back, saw D’Au- 
Yaclionnien; proposed au immediate higne, by an extraordinary exertion 
retreat. Vet D’Auhigiu*, feeling a of strength, throw olV the bodies, 
strong curiosity to know the cause and, rising to his fc(3t, desperately 
of so large an assemblage, and see- defend liimsidf against a circle of 
ing some detach nients of them cross- the enemy. Moved at the sight, he 
iiig higher up the liver, wished to induced three of his olliceiH to turn 
reconnoiMe ilieiii once tnoie, and with him, who, rushing on the cir- 
ior that purpose moved his troop to cle, broke tliiougli it, and rescued 
attack them again in the haste of D’AuI'igne, after ho had wounded 
their lamling. I'liis was an iiiifor- three of iiis assailants so severely, 
tuuale niovemeiif. The soldiers, that one died of his wounds. Tie 
animated with tlieir succchs, and now succeeded in setting D’Aii- 
eager to rrusli tlndr enemy at once, higne on horseback, and in bearing 
hui lied oil until tlie maich became a liim, tbough frequently obliged to 
lun, and in this disoider they found fight their pursuers, who continued 
tin inselves in fiont of their oppo- to press them, until they reachcil a 
jients, i\lio received them steadily, small rptir-giiaid which had pre- 
Tliey were greatly outnumbered, served its older, and made face for 
and began rapidly to tall into con- the time. The soldiers again raged 
fic-ion. At lids moment they were to renew the attack, and revciige 
chaiged by a strong body of horse their defeat; but they must have 
wbicli bad formed iinporceived be- been undone but for the fortunate 
Jiind ilie town, with the governor at letreat of the enemy, who fell back 
tlieit head. Ail order was now lost, tow aids their town, Mauzeviu ha- 
and the fight was continued only ving been wounded in this singu- 
through the inveterate fuiy of the laily sharp encounter. D’Auhigiic’s 
soldiers. Vachonnierc was inor- troop had left nearly half their num- 
tally wounded in the niclce, and her on the fitdd. 
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Chapter I. 

Timt pldlosopher was aa ass, mer cloudfl— to hang on aummer 
who, trcinlding at the per'd inheiit- flowers — to lose their time with 
ed with his eyes, resolved to avoid unprofitable exhalations, or to try 
all mischief by pulling them out. spell the mystery of the stars! 
VVe know, that in this narro No ; prudently disciplined, the ocu- 
glooniy passage, called the world, lar servants help their masters to 
eyes are, so to speak, edged tools— dress and to undress — to save them 
bulling the wearer. We know that, from posts and pillars when abroad 
deceived by them, we often shako — to cat their meat— and to take es- 
and wonder at a stalking giant, when, pedal care that no shilling be a 
ill truth, the Polyphemus is only a counterfeit. Alas I though the best 
swaggering mountebank on wood- philosophers lack such wisdom, 
en stilts, — and doff our caps to a Barnahy Palms was endowed with 
glistering glory, which, stript of its it to fulness. Locke has said, that 
outside, is more loathsome than an two men looking at a rainbow, do 
ape. On the other hand, how many, not, indeed, see the same rainbow- 
with a wise tyranny, use their eyes (Two men, looking at one guinea, 
as the meanest vassals, never suffer- are, we conceive, miite in another 
ing them to play truant in the sum- position.) Now, Barnaby never 
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thought of trusting his eyes biitintli 
the lowest duties, itistiuciively keep- 
ing them from ail delirate embai' 
rassments. In the petty, menial 
wants of life, Barnaby might em- 
ploy his eyes; in the momentous 
concerns of this world, he winked, 
and securely — felt his way. 

At the green age of eighteen, Bar- 
naby possessed the ripe fruit of two 
score. But the truth is, Bariiaby 
had never been a child, la the 
nurse’s arms, ho was a very mani- 
kin, showing an extraordinary pre- 
cocity in his clioice of the ripest 
apple and the biggest cake. Left 
as a legacy to an only urinle, the 
boy douiishcd after his own sweet 
will,'* unchecked and unassisted 
save by the scantily* paid attentions 
of a well-meaning pedagogue', vege- 
tating in a hamlet some six miles 
from the Kentish coast. Poor Jo- 
shua I he might have learned of his 
bchoJar — might have sucked wui Id- 
ly wisdom even from the suckling. 
We repeat it: at eighteen B.iniuby 
was a match for grey iiairs. 

Barnaby had a deep respect for 
bis uncle; in fact, so deep, it all 
but sank to fear. Thus our boro 
spared no pains to feel his wu / to 
the heart of his relation, wlio, be it 
understood, enjoyed the reputationof 
a wealthy man, — albeit, old inhabit- 
ants of the town would sofiieliriies 
marvel bow bis wealth had been ac- 
<iuired. Palms, senior, dwelt iu a 
huge dilapidated mansion within 
gunshot of the sea; his household 
consisting of an old man and his 
daughter, a pretty, gay- hearted lass 
of eighteen. Old Palms was seated 
in his oak pailour, steadily employ- 
ed upon a breakfast, of which beef 
and Kentish ale, witii an incidental 
drop of white brandy, formed the 
principal part. Before him sat Bur- 
naby iu Him travelling attire. Ho 
looked and spoke the cieature of 
hiiiiiiltty. Could lie have made the 
transfer, he would have given his 
soul to his uncle as readily as he 
advanced the mustard. The truth 
is, Barnaby was about to enter the 
world: he had drawn on his boots 
for the great pilgi image of life. In 
a few hours and he must feel his 
way through the crowd of London, 
being destined to the warehouse of 
Messrs Nukes and Styles, mercers, 
City. Hence the reader may ima- 
gine that Barnaby was subdued by 


the approaching event — that he felt 
some odd twiichiiigs at the heait, an 
he stared at the old wainscot, willi 
its every worm-hole familiar to him 
— that a soniethiug ro^o to his 
throat, as he looked out upon the 
sea, tumbling and roaring in con- 
ceit with a January gale — at that 
sea which had sung his early lulla- 
bies — that hU heart, like the ocean- 
shell, still responded to tlio sound. 
It is reasonable to belie ve--tbuugh 
we cannot substantiate the fact — • 
that some such emotions rose in tlie 
bosom of the pilgrim. Of tins, 
however, we are ceituiu: Bainaby 
looked with the eyes of a devoti'c 
towards a small leathciii bag, lying 
on the table at the right hand ot his 
uncle; and Barnaby continued to 
gaze at tlie stiing securing the necK, 
until, distracted by the appeal anci; 
of Patience Mills, who— tlie moic 
seiious poiiionot the bn.Mkfa'jT con- 
sumed — eiiteied with a tiiiz* n eggs. 

Now, Paiicnce, had u lace as 
round, and cliecks as led, as any 
pippiu, — eyes blue as heaven, — and 
u moutli, us a ceit.iiii young man on 
the coast :ivow» d, sweet as" a honey- 
comb. Nevenheless, bad Patience 
been some smoke dned h.tg, Baina- 
by had not ii'<iti d lioi with looks 
less chai itable. Pal it nee ivplu d Lv> 
the glaiiee by a giggle, solacing her- 
self, when out (d‘ healing, by mul- 
tciing “ glad he’s going.” IJaiiiaby 
looked at his unele’s lingeis, and 
then at the bug. lleeriless of the 
hint, old Palms look uu egg. 

Come, eat, Barney; cat. M 
have a cold liilc to Locidon : the 
north wind's edged like a sey the. 
What I nut take eggs ?” 

“ Duat on ’em, uiieie,” erh'd ILir- 
naby, aroused, like Shy lock, honi 
“ a dream of iiKuiey-bags.'’ 'fho 
fact is, Bainuby had that day deter- 
tniiied to like every tiling: on that 
occaaiou he wifihcd to leave a vivid 
impression of his meekness and hu- 
mility. " Quite a weuzel at eggs, 
uiiclc,” continued Bariiahy, and he 
began to chip the bind!. Now, it so 
happened that Baiiiaby had fallen 
upon an egg which, on being open- 
ed, emitted conclusive ovideiice of 
its antiquity. Old Palms, instantly 
perceiving the work of tifne,roaied to 
Barnaby to ca!»t the aboniiiiatioii out 
of the window. Baiuaby, however, 
detormiiiL'd to give au example of 
his economy— of his indifference to 
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pi'tty nnnoyancfi— sat like a statue, 
still liokJiijjr tlie bet«^'een Iiis 
thiitnl) and linger — his uncle apply- 
ing the same iiistriiments tu his own 
nose. 

“ Out with it, Barney!'* Barney 
smiled a remonstrance, and bandied 
his spoon. “ Zuunds 1 *’ cried old 
Pdlrns, almost grinning through his 
disgust at what he deemed the ig- 
norance or simplicity of his nephew 
— “ Zounds! nephew — why — Iia, 
lia I — you’ll never eat it?” 

Barnahy, mistaking the humour of 
his uncle, nodded knowingly. 

“ You will? I tell you *tis a 
musty egg— a bad egg— pah! the 
egg stinks !’* 

Barnahy looked as though he I)e.- 
licvf'd he had won his uncle’s heait 
lor ever, and then c<»mpl u’ently 
ni ide answer, ” 1 don’t cure foi eggs 
tn rr jicsfi'* 

Now, we boldly declare the egg 
of liarnahy to be a grander subject 
for ibe moralist and tlie romance- 
wiiter than eitlierthe egg of (adum- 
bus the funous roe’s egg of the 
h’a‘-o*ru Piiiicess, the golden egg 
(»f lilsop, or the egg of Mother 
Goose. Reader, paiisc a ni(»ment, 
and ladb'ct im the ])rospeiity of 
■whole hoides of people, whoso suc- 
cess ill life is solely atfrihut'ible 
to their (laiMlcipaiiiig in the taste of 
Biiniahy. Taiok at his lonisliip, 
spaikling with honouvn, and podded 
with hank paper ! know ye to what 
he owes aU lids ? f)li, doubtless to 
Ids high htatesmanlike (|u;dicies — 
Jiis profound knowledge — his inde- 
bitigahle, industry. Not so, not so ; 
the .simple story is, he w'as wont to 
eonlidentially breakfast with tlie 
Minister, and on such oicasions 
sliowed that he “ cared not for his 
eggs over fresh.” But sliall we stay 
at courts and courtiers? No; from 
a palace to a workshop there, is e er 
Fome ductile eater — some omnivo- 
rous, obsequious Barney at lireak- 
fast, who has made, or looks to 
make, a figure in tlie woild by not 
caring for his eggs “ over fresh.” 
Many arc the ways in which the tale 
may bo told. There is Toni Spangle, 
a handsome, healthy, six-foot ani- 
mal of two-aiid thirty, lie had not 
a shilling ; now, he rides blood, and 
ivrites che(|iies. Po you know tbe 
secret of the cliaiige ? Very well; 
be married the ancient, yellow wi- 
dow of an army-contractor. Ay, 


even so: lie cared not for his rg«- 
“ over fresh." 

The avowed taste of Barnahy was 
not lost upon his uncle. The old 
man looked through the youth witli 
a thinking eye— an eye that seemed 
to read his moral anatomy, and then 
uttered a long “ hem !” at the same 
time stretching his hand to the mo> 
ney-bng. Invisible fingers were 
playing on tbe heart strings of Bar- 
naby, whilst, from the corner of his 
eye, ho watched his uncle slowly 
untie the strip of knotted leather 
wliich “ compressed the god with- 
in.” The bag was opened ; its glo- 
rious contents Maxed on the table ; 
and as they rang upon the oak, 
Barnahy inslinriively rose to his 
feet, standing respectfully uncover- 
ed in “ the pre.sence.*' 

Barney,” said old Palms, and re- 
verently laid his hand upon the gold, 

Bainey, iny child, you see the 
little h<»ard I’ve set apar' for you.” 
The life-blood of B.arnaby tingled in 
his very eye.**, and his ears rang with 
music. ” You see the few savings 
and scrapings I have made for the 
child of my brother. For I feared 
that you, an innocent, unprotected, 
unassisted lad, would need tbe aid 
which money can alone afford. 
Barney, I trembled for the softness 
of 3 ^our heart— the simplicity of your 
nature.” Here Barney felt almost 
in peiil of tears. ” Yes, Barney, 
thchO weie my weak anxieties, niy 
foolish fears.” Saying whieh, the 
old man h.-gaii to return tlie guineas 
to the bag. During the operation, 
not a word was spoken. Barney, 
scarcely venturing to breathe, stood 
with bis bead bent on bis breast,nnd 
one eye on the table, silent and sub- 
dued. Tbe tinkling of the golil— tbe 
voice of Barney’s fortune, was alone 
audible; and, as note followed note, 
the young expectant became pos- 
sessed as though be listened to 
angelic trumpets. The bag being 
filled. Palms proceeded to tic ite 
mouth, talking as he leisurely tied. 
“ Barney, I find my fears were the 
fears of ignorance. You need not 
such a sum as this; you are already 
rich in strength — in wisdom.” 

“ I, uncle ? ” cried Barnahy, sen- 
sitively shrinking from the compli- 
ment, and at the same time — struck 
by the manner of Palms— breaking 
into a profuse sweat. “ I strong ? 
1 wise ? Oh, uncle ! " 
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“ Come, Barney, why so modest? 
I say, strength and wisdom, as tbo 
world goes, are yours. Here we*ve 
a hundred giiinens in this little bag; 
what then ? to a lad of your wit 
they’re of little worth. You’ll never 
miss ’em. Now, here,” and Palms 
slid the coin along the table, “ here 
are five guineas.” 

" Five ! unde ! ” 

“ Five. Tlui reward of yoiirhKill 
—of the skill yuLi have diuwn this 
morning.” 

“ Five guinrasV skill ? unde 1 ” 

“ Never doubt it, Harney ; take up 
the money, and never niiati unt that 
lioad of thine ; for well 1 know, that 
the fellow who, in this woiking 


world, cares not for his eggs * ovf:r~ 
fresh,* will, in the end, doiiiibh as 
well though ho begin with live gui- 
neas, as with five thousand.” 

The lone and manner of old Palms 
forbade any reply on the part of his 
nephew, who, nevertheless, received 
the cMilogy with a sulkiness worthy 
of the gieat cynic. Indeed, had 
Harnaby pocketed five snow-balls, 
lie could not have looked more blank 
and frozen ; could not hare mounted 
the borrowed horse, ready saddled 
to convey him to liOndou, with more 
reluctant leg, witli grimmer counte- 
nance. No wonder; Hai iiaby thuugitt 
he hail spcurdy felt his way: now 
Harnaby liad lostninety-l]\ c guineas. 


ClIAl'TKU II. 


Tiieue is a gulden volume yet to 
be written on the first 8tiugg4es of 
forlorn genius in Ijondon— innguifi- 
ccut, miserable, ennobling, degrad- 
ing London. If «// wlio have suf- 
fered would confess their suiVeririgs 
— would show themselves in the 
stark, shivering squalor in whii-h 
they first walkerl li r streets— would 
paint the wounds which iirst bled in 
her garrets — wliat a book miglit bo 
])Iaced in the iiands of piide ! — what 
stern, wholesome rebukes for the 
sellisli sons of fortune !— what sus- 
taining sweetness for the faint of 
spirit I It is true, the letters inigiit 
be of blood — the tales, of agony and 
liorror — of noble natures looking 
serenely, with the hungry fox gnaw- 
ing their bowels— of disappointment 
sinking to despair — of misery, dream- 
ing of, and wooing death ; and then 
how many petty shifts to mask a 
haggard face with smiles— h<»w many 
helf-denials — how many artifices ti> 
) ide a nakedness from laughing 
scorn ! Nor would the tome be all 
of wretchedness. No: heautilul 
emanations ol the human lieart— the 
kindest niinisteiings of human affec- 
vbms would sweeten ;md exalt many 
a sad history. How often should we 
find the lowly coinfurling the liigh 
— the ignorant giving lessons to tho 
accompiisJied— the poor of earth 
aiding and sustaining the richly- 
dowered I 

Barnahy was in London ; but not 
—our heart hounds as we declaie it 
— not to add to the niiniher of splen- 
did vagabonds, now thrust from her 
thiesholds to sleep in the market- 


piece, and now dining ofl' plate 
cheek by Jowl with my lonl. Hai ucy 
was speedily warm, as in wool, in 
the house of Hlessrs Nokes and 
Styles; and witli the combined wis- 
dom and delicacy of a spider, began 
to fee) bis way to the ioibles of his 
employeiH. Nokes was a nipri of 
brass — Styles a string of willow. 
Assured of this, Hainaby imme- 
diately felt the propiiety of bowing 
to tho one, and bending the other. 

“Look at that la/y brute, — he 
doesn’t tlraw a single pciund,” re- 
niaiked the observing Nukes, as one 
evening, standing at his warehouse 
door, he contemplated the progress 
of a parsing waggoii. 

‘^Not ]ialt-a-pound, sir,” chimed 
in Hainaby ; “ and yet, 1 doubt not, 
1)0 cats bis share of corn and hay. 
Hut this it is to be, as one may say, 
in partnership with those who ut/l 
pull.” 

" lliglit, Barnahy ; ” and the coiin- 
tenauco of Nokes darkened, as he 
watched the easy-going (|uadruped. 

“ They who /n// woik, mov work. 
Will Mr Styles be here to-day?” 

It is our hope that the query of 
Barnahy rvas unconsciously coupled 
with his profound view's of the dis- 
tiibiitlon of labour— that lie had 
innocently let fall a spark on tho 
train of Nokes’s smothered feelings. 
If, on the contrary, the contlagration 
were premed'tatcd, the moral Incen- 
diary must have glowed at the ilat- 
tering proof of his success; for 
Nokf R was all but sufl'orated. The 
blood lushed to his face — retreated 
— rushed on— came back— present- 
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ing unto Barney as flue an exhibition 
ol “humours and spirits** as that 
recorded by the learned Peireskins, 
who at the cost of some words, set 
forth the useful lesson he acquired 
through “an auginentiug-glasa or 
microscope,**— showing how a cer- 
tain plebeian animal “setting him- 
self to wrestle with a Ilea, was so 
incensed that his blood ran down 
from head to foot, and from foot to 
head again ! *’ Wise Peircskins I 
true philosojdicr ! who from the 
bickerings of small despised atii- 
raals extracteth better wisdom, 
leainetli surer self-government, than 
the untliiiikiug million cany from a 
d«g-li|[ht, yea, from a bull- bait! 
(Kentler, wlien thou shait heliold a 
Nukes bursting with etivy, hatred, 
and iinchaiitableiieHs, think of the 
learned lord of Peiriesk niul his 
little monitor— ponder, and let ihy 
soul he inst! noted.) 

“ Lack-a-day ! I’d (inite forgot; 
’tb ICpsom races,” eontinued Harney, 
in HeU'-repioval of his unneeessary 
(jueiUion, iho fare of Nitkea again 
suddenly reaciuhling a clieinUt’s 
bottle by eandlelight, “ Epsom 
I aces!” repeated the speaker, in a 
tone that loft nothing further to he 
advanced upon the subject. And 
Nukes evidently jndgctl the woids 
to he roncliiftive; for feeling — like 
a patriot at a public dinner— more 
than he could expiess, with a wis- 
iluin rarely exhibited on such occa- 
r.h>ns, lie spoke not at alb He 
merely jerked out Ids wateh ; and, 
at a glance, calculated that in two 
hours at most he should be looked 
for to join his friends at whist. 

Mr Styles, in addition to bis love 
of horse ilesli, had a paasi m for the 
rural 'ind picturesque. He kept a 
country house, under whose hospi- 
table roof Barney was wont at times 
to eat a Sabbath meal, having pic- 
Tiously attended his inviter to the 
pniish church. It was a sit'ht to 
melt the thoughtless youth of Bride- 
well to behold Barney during ser- 
vice. There he was, pinned to the 
side of his employer ; now seeking 
out the lessons of the day— now, 
with open mouth and staring eye- 
balls (an expression of features not 
disgraceful to any tombstone), out- 
singing a numerous Sunday-school, 
shiilly piping in the gallery. It is 
true, the elrrk would cast a look of 
bitterness ; but then, it was avowed 


that Barnaby never opened his 
mouth, that the poor man did nut 
feel shaken on bis throne. 

“ A most comfortable sermon, 
Barney ? ** remarked Styles, with a 
certain air of interrogation. “ Mo-t 
comfortable ? ’* 

“ I’m a wicked creature, if I 
wouldn’t Lave given a guinea for 
Mr Nokes to bear it. Did }ou ob- 
serve, sir, how that gentleman with 
the scarlet face and powdered iiead 
was moved? Pray, sir. who is 
he?** 

“ Humph I He’s iiew’y retired 
among us, Hainey; T — I forget his 
name; but they tell me he has in his 
time been a great player,” 

“ No doubt, sir; no doubt. ICvery 
XA'oid of the preacher ‘•ciMiied to 
enter him like a bodkin I x\ great 
player ! ptior wretch 1 Surely, sir, 
ijc can’t have made all hh money by 
playing ? ” 

“ Every penny, Harney.” 

“ He keeps a coach ! ” ciied Bar- 
ney, ill a modulated tone of polite 
uma/omeut 

“ A house,” added Styles “ that 
did belong to the uuMuher of the 
county- a town niansiuii— and a 
shooting-box.*' 

“ And nil won by playing? Mercy 
upon us I The devil oilers great 
temptations ! ” moralized Baiiicy. 

“ Say what we will of him, Har- 
ney,” lesponded Slyles, with exem- 
plary liberality towards a fallen foe; 
“say what we will of him, I am 
afraid the devil is no fool.” 

“ Ami — and"— asked Harney, with 
a face somewhat uncorded from its 
first rigidity — “what may the gen- 
tleman have most played ? ’* 

“ I can’t exactly tell, but 1 believe 
principally low parts ; such as foot- 
men, clowns, ami country boys ! ' 

“Parts! 1 mean games? Chicken- 
bazard — sliort-wdiist — roulette - 
rouge-et-uoir — or" — and Bainey for 
some seconds eontinued the iinen- 
tory, withaknowledgo of the subject, 
quite extraordinary as unexpecful. 

“Games I Understand me, Har- 
ney; I tell you the man was an 
actor, a stage, player.” 

Baniejr coiihl not subdue a look 
of disappointment: in a moment, 
however, ho returned to the snhjoet. 
“Actor or not, I am sure he mu.st 
have played. La, sir, did you sen 
him when the d«»ctor thundered at 
gaming V *’ Truth to say, Styles was 
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«no of those profound sleepers who 
can sonictinies bnore at Jove*8 best 
bolts — “ lla I as I said. I’d sell a 
guinea cheap, so that Mr Nokca had 
heard it.” 

Styles jooked meaningly at Bar- 
ney — drank «)ff a glasu of port — 
c.lasped his fingers— glanced a mo- 
ment at his left shoe — and then, .'is 
a magpie turns his head, lifted his 
cheek etiqiiiiingly towards Nokts’s 
well-u’iM/ier. ‘ damlnij:, sir, imi’t it 
a sort of murder ?” Styles nodded : 
“wives and babes are killed by it. 
Isn’t it a Kind of .arson — such capi- 
tal houses are destroyed by it^” 
Styles nodded twice. “ Isn’t it the 
worst of robbciies, — for the moat 
innocent, most painstaking, most 
upright of ])avt,ners may he made 
heggaia by itV” Stales responded 
to till* Inst (pier)' by a long succea- 
hion of ij«)d«. “ Then, sir, and eaxing 
your presence, ] must say again, — 
I niU‘‘t sf'y ’’ — and hero jlarney 
emptied his glass, as seeking coii- 
inge, for the avowal— “ I would have 
;;iveii file guine.ns had Mr Nokea 
been with us at chuich this da)'.** 

“ Wliat do you mean, Barney ? ” 
a’iked Styles, with the look and tone 
■with winch folks usually address a 
ghost. “ What do you mean ? ’* 

“ Why, sir, tliis I mean” — and 
ftarney drew Ins chair in confident, 
tid proviinity to his ma^iter — “this 
I ni'* H! ; I must say it— I can’t help 
it — hut, sir, 1 don’t like whist club*'.” 
And an einph.ilic blow upon the 
T-ihh* ina(ie the glasscfl leap at the 
aieisioii of the speaker. 

“ ?io more do 1,” leplied .Styles; 
and in tlie reply pioved himself tlie 
master of a moat difiicult science — 
the art of aiyiiig very much in very 
liitlo. Now, whether the wine was 
more than U‘’n}dly snljile, or whe- 
ll'.er the de*. oiion of Barney had 
Biiddenly softeui'd Jiis employer,— 
ctjteln It i 5, that Styles lapidly Ire- 
cauie an alteied man. lie who was 
usn.ally silent and timi<l, .became 
loud and self-aat-eiting ; inveighing, 
ill good ifMiiid terms, ag.ainst the 
.arrogance and impi ndetic«^ of Nokes, 
and upbraiding himself for his pu- 
Nillaniinous deference to his disbi- 
pated partner. 

“ I have been a fool long enough, 
Barney,” insinuated the modest 
Styles ; an assertion winch his no 
less diffident hearer ventuied not to 
deny. “ Yea, yes; 1 have too long 


given the reins out of my own hands ; 
have been a nobody in the firm ” 
Barney shrugged his shoulders, and 
leered acquiescence. “ A nobody ! — 
worse than nobody ! — a blockhead — 
a nincompoop — an aes 1 ” Barney, 
with great im»ral courage, bowed to 
the justice of ever)^ epithet. “ But,” 
exclaimed Styles for the twentieth 
time, rising at the accomplished 
number, “ I’ll be so no longer — 

rii 

VVe have not the slightest doubt 
that a most hrautiliil pei oration was, 
.at this moment, destioyed — haikcd 
down, by a yelping little spaniel, un- 
happily for oratory, lying with ex- 
tended fore-paws hr'iieath the chair 
of Styles; the whole weight of 
the speaker coming suddenly upon 
the left leg of Kitty, hhe lu)wded and 
baikcd with a perseveiiug vigour 
truly feminine; her agony and help- 
lesHiiess were not lost upon a sister; 
for Madge, a tenier bitch, sprang 
from an opposite corner, and, in an 
instant, almost Joined her teeth in the 
neck of the wounded. Kitty howletl 
in a more intense treble ; Madge 
growled vengeance in deep bass ; 
whilst Styles and Barney, liaring 
vainly tried to separate the dispu- 
tants, for a moment stood and looked 
in each othei'a face, — the concert of 
female voices still continuing. “Di«l 
you ever see such a tyrannical fu- 
ty?” asked St) !es, wiili a hopeless 
lofik,))oiutingat the ravenous Madge. 
— The appeal was loo much for the 
sensibility of Barney, who — the ex- 
clamation struck from him hy a yet 
liigiter shriek on the pait of Kitty — 
roared out, — “ Damn that Nokes ! ’* 
at the same time aiming an inefi'cc- 
tiial kick at the newly-christened. 
Styles smiled benevolently at the 
oath. Barney, moved by tlie suflTer- 
ings of Kitty, and a blow upon his 
own shin against the chair, dragged 
forth the cumbatants ; Styles tugged 
at the spaniel, whilst Barney, with 
the wisdom of the cock-pit, placed 
the tail of the terrier between his 
teeth. At this picturesque moment, 
and most unluckily for Madge, the 
servant bawled in at the door— 

“ Mr Nokes ! ” 

Down, with terrible force, came 
llio grinders of Barney, the terrier 
quitted the hold, and, tearing out of 
the room, ran yelling close by Nokes, 
some time her unsuspecting name- 
sake. 
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That room — that room, Barney I ** 
cried Styles, and confusedly opened 
tho door of a closet, within which, 
silently as a spectre, Barney felt his 
way. Styles, with tho snfferinnr 
spaniel under his arm, seated him- 
self in his chair; the hitch, with fc< 
male delicacy, squeaking little, but 
shakinfi^ her crushed fore paw re- 
proachfully in the face of tho 
destroyer. Nokes entered ; his coun- 
tenance was lined and mysteiiousas 
lawyer-written parchment; there 
was mischief in it, thoui^li obscured 
by certain contusion; iiiiich itinlice 
and no little cowardice, lie couirhed, 
but, HtraiJi>ft enouj^h, no Hutijcct 
seemed to present itself. Luckily, 
lie iflanced at the Htre.uninfir eyes and 
(juiveiiiifif paw of Kitty! “ So — 
liiirnph ! — a dot'-fis'ht r' " 

“ It’s very odd,” replied Styles, 
with the It* lined air of an FllS., 
“ it’s very nd»l — but though Kitt}' 
ami jM.idi^e bate been togetniT these 
fite yeais, they can’t agree. It’s \eiy 
odd.” 

“ When peojilo can’t agree,** re- 
turned Nokes, and be looked a Co- 
lumbus as be piopoundeil the moial 
discov(‘ry, “ they had better ]Kirt. 
Ml Styles, for these three iiiontlis 
1 bate been confirmed in this 
opinion.” 

‘‘ lionger— surely, longer. 'Tis 
two yeais sjnee jldrs Nokes bad a se- 
parate niainter.ance.’* 

Nokes, touched by the indelicate 
allusion to Ids domestic iidelicity, 
in silence passed his five fingers 
aertiss his brow, and said, with \cry 
cold dignity, “ lUr Stylcs,forlunately 
there are partnerships which may 
be dissolved.” 

Fortunately,” acquiesced Styles, 
stroking the head of Kitty. 

” You wonder, IMr Styles, why 
your tlegs can’t agree. Perhaps \ 
can explain; it may be, that one i. 
sporting out of doors all day, whilst 
the other is left at home to hark and 
keep house.’* 

“ What do you mean, Mr Noken ? ** 
asked Styles ; and witli forcetl tran- 
quillity, ho placi'd the bitch upon 
the liearth-riig. Had an oracle put 
an interrogative, it could not have 
been more Bearching — more impres- 
sive. 

** 1 mean, sir, that I have a part- 
ner in view, wdiose habits of busi- 
ness, Mr Styles " — 

“ Glad to hear it,” interrupted 


Styles, ** as I have some time con- 
templated a dinsoliitioD, we can the 
sooner get rid of one another.*’ 

“ No house ran stand against the 
clnncc of such bets,” critul Nokes. 
” Hundreds ' vanishing after hun- 
dreds.** 

" Rets ! hundreds ! No, oMr Nokes, 
let im keep to the serious truth ; 
guinea points, sir, — guinea points 
don’t become a tradi^sman.” 

“ Guinea points! — guinea — hut, 
as we are happily of the .same mind 
to separate, wo won't talk non- 
sense.” 

“ ’ ri.sn’t necessai’}’’,” accorded 
Styles; th»*refore as we under- 
ataiid each other, may I not ask ilio 
name of your new paitiier ? ” 

“ Oil, certainly; a most indiis- 
tiioii.s, pains> taking young man.” 

** (ilad to bear it,” said Styles 
again. “ 1 think — indeed, I am sine, 
I have for niysclt just such a jKiriiier 
in iny eye.” 

** I wish you all surceas,” ciied 
Nokes; “ May I know wlm lie is?” 

“To be auie; a most business- 
like, prudent person. But, first, the 
name ot your partner? ” 

*• He doesn’t yet know his good 
lock. But” — and Nukes looked with 
the eyt^ of a fox over a farm-paling 
— “ Can’t you guess’?” 

“ HavVt a notion. Yes— 1 think 
~l— ” 

“ To he sure,” ciied Nokes. — 

Bariiahy; tiioiigli 1 liav’n’l told 
him, — Bainahy.” 

Styles baldly repressed a pinilii 
at llie credulity of Nokes ; then, 
with a Ferious air, observed, ” My 
good friend, don’t count upon him. 
Allowing that I inypelf — though he 
is (juite, ignorant of the tad — weie 
not determined upon oflering him a 
partner’s share. I am sure lie would 
not — and, forgive me, my friend — 
he could not Join with you.** 

“ Not!” exrlaimed Nokes, and 
his eyes glittered like brass buttons 
— “ And Vliy not?” 

“ The lad is scrupulous ; he can’t 
abide cards,” said St) les. 

“ You mean bets squandered 
upon fillies,” replied Nokce, sarcas- 
tically. 

“ Pshaw I between ourselves, llie 
young man has talked to me with 
tears in his eyes about your nightly 
whist; guinea points, Nokes— gui- 
nea points ! ” 

Nokes leapt to his feet — and ex- 
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tending Ills arms — projecting his of Betty, armed with linal oidcra 
breast— and throwing back his head, touciiing the prlHoner. The door 
Cl ied aloud to the vacant ceiling, was speedily unlocked ; and I5ai in*y, 
“Twopenny! Ah I liave a soul to Ids hands crimsoned as tin* Tiiano 
be saved — twopenny 1 ’’ of ('awdor’H, — blood on ids lace, and 

Styles, subdued by the fervour of horror iti his voice, nisheil out, sank 
liis pailiKM', in a inoduhited tone in a chair, and in a tone o I iidnijleil 
proceeded, “ I do assure you, Bar- fear and veneration, exclaimed— 
iiaby Ins always HW'orii to a guinea.** “ TJic dexil!” A coininon hou«e- 
“A h(»usehold crocodile!” cried hold occurrence will e'.phdn away 
Nokes. *' Ah, fiiend Styles, had you the flceining mystery. The blessing 
lost as I’ftle by the last favourite*’ — of increase xvas uimn all things 
“As iittle-' Jlow much, now — owned by Styles; even his cats 
liowmiuhy” asked Styles, with a escaped not tlie general good. It so 
bridling air. happened that seven kittens, Hcaicc 

“ Wasn’t it five hundred ? ” one day old, with their ■atislied mo- 

“A hat— a single hat to Jciry thcr, were the unknown tenants of 
White— lie wore It this very day at the cupboard previous to the occu- 
church— five hundred! Upon my paucy of Barney, — who, agitated by 
conscience, and may 1 die a sinner, the colloiiuy of the partners, and 
but *twas a hat.'* having no thought — taking no pity 

“ Baruaby protested ’twaa five of the blind, had walked upon the 
liundred pounds.*’ embryo liopes of future Wbiiting- 

“ The liypocrite, be shall this mo- tons. Two of the kittins being 
ment speak to our faces.” killed, the maternal instincts of the 

“ 1 wish he could ; but though be parent were aroused,— and when 
told me you liad asked him here to- Nokes and Styles left llieir a>*8i8taut, 
day, be vowed be couldn’t spend the as they ludicxed, yelling with coni- 
Sabbath with a blackleg and a horse- piinctiou, he was sullering in va- 
racer.” lious parts of bis naked body, the 

“ A blackleg ! ’’ screamed Styles, teeth and claws of an all but luad- 
aiid the exclamation was answered dened cat. It was with stime dilli- 
hy a shriek in a yet higher note culty that Betty exjilained to the 
tvom the cupboard. Nokes at once confused young genlleman, the final 
recognised the voice of Barney, and dcciee of his late employers. They 
ran to open the door, when Styles, liad sent him his s.alaiy tor the eur- 
preventing him, turned the key, put rent (juarter, and Betty wmild lose 
it in his pocket, and hurried his no time in opening the door: a hope 
partner into an adjoining room, wan expressed, that he wu>uld not 
Barney still raving — as his masters show himself at the warehouse. Bar- 
ronceived— to he heard in expInna- ney took Ids hat, and crawled from 
tion. After a lapse of some ten the house. The night was piteh- 
miniites, employed by blokes and black, and the rain beginning to fall. 
Styles, ip mutual a-suraiices of re- —he was soaked to the skin ere he, 
iiewed f dth and (liendship, the key had felt Ids way to his fomfortless 
of the cupboard, with a check for bed in London, 
ten pounds, was placed in the hands 

CllJlPTJDU III. 

“ .Siu, you talk of coineideiiees,” Styles, the soul of Petev Blond, mer- 
— thuH one day spake to us a valiant ceranrl liosier.Bishopsgate- Wiihout., 
r.iptaiD of the local militia— “ 1 will was summoned to what is popularly 
tell you , sir, a must remarkable coin- called, a last account. From a suh- 
cidenco : it is this, sir ;— the very day sequent calculation made by tJie wi- 
on which Napoleon escaped from dow, it was evident that Peter had 
Elba, I marched with my regiment vacated Ids house of clay the very 
to Wormwood Scrubs 1” Wo are instant Barnahy left the roof of 
about to match the coincidence of Styles : yes, as Betty turned the key, 
the gallant Middlesex warrior.— Peter expired. Who, when they have 
Thus be it known, that the very heard our tale, shall say that Fortune 
night in which Barnahy Palms was doth not sometimes look above her 
S’, cpt from the firm of Nokes and bandage, to take a peep at vagrant 
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intuit? Who shall call her a mero 
ronipiiig linytlcn, playing at blind- 
man’s buff, catt:hing iho ill- favoured 
and the ivin ihless, and hugging them 
in her arms, whilst tho lair and vir- 
tuous stand untoiichi'd in obscure 
corners ? ( )r, granted, tliat the gcnl- 
dcHs dotlj sonictitnus appioacdi them, 
sliall it bi* paid, tliat. it is only to 
hIiow them her heautit'ul hands, and 
then tt) pa' a on V Tlie truth is, we 
siander Fortune : because the wise 
and bouTiiiful creatine will not let 
US at all times and in all places have 
niir wi<K-ed will of lier, — like un- 
principled rakes, we take a poor le- 
venge by calling her naughty names. 
AVe are rejoiced to say it — Uaruahy 
was not of these evil speakers. 
However, to proceed with his obli- 
gations to what tho unthinking vul- 
gar would call good luck. 

The second day after his dis- 
missal, llarnaby, his clear spirit ob- 
scured by thoughts of future din- 
ners, walked — we should rather say, 
was led by liis good genius— up 
liishopsgate- Without. Melancholy 
grew upon him as he went : balked 
in his best intentions by the igno- 
rance and hasty ]n‘ejudice of his em- 
ployers — disappointed in his hopes 
of partnership — it might be, misre- 
presented to his fellow-iTcatuies-— 
the whole earth grew dim and blank. 
At that moment, so great was his 
disgust of the worldly wealth which 
lie could not obtain, that in all his 
previous life, he never tclt so seiious 
— so religious. Whilst in this dcik, 
solemn mood, an undertaker's por- 
ter walked with the clastic step of 
dealii before him, and preseiJte«l to 
Harney’s meditating eyes, a c<»rtiii of 
satisfactory resjjcctabilify. Here 
was an accident— o:, as our friend 
the captain would have said, a coin- 
cidence ! Were we not wilting a 
veritable biography — were we ham- 
mering out a romance (lianimeriiig 
is a wrong term ; considering the fa- 
cility and the material with which 
siicli things are made, we should 
rather say glass-blowing), we would 
assure the reader, that Harney, struck 
by the omen, instantly forswore the 
world, lived Ids future life in an 
empty vault, ami worked as sexton : 
but we wiite a stern, true thiiu?, as 
the coming sequel will certify. Thus, 
as the eye of Barney fell upon the 
cudin.plate, his face brightened,— 
nay, became radiant as the visage 


of a saint lii a cathedral window. 
Doubtless, urges the reader, Barney 
fell a spiritual ecstasy -a “rapt,” as 
the niollier Mai la Teresa calls it? 
W'c do not speculate — we speak to 
facts. Barney, having devoiued the 
inscription, biighteued up, smote his 
right leg with much vehemence, ami 
willi liuge Strides walked onwaids. 
The brief notice — that last short his- 
tory of the. noisiest of us — “ Peter 
Blond, aged (H,” told Barney that 
Airs Blond was left a solitary widow, 
without a child, but with a capital 
connexion. Sliame upon ye, Bainey ! 
And out upon the vile and sordid 
matters hligliting this beautiful, this 
liberal world, — that we should ever 
look for self* promotion to the coftin- 
plates of our neighbours I In few 
words — the deceased interred — Bar- 
ney became the widow Blond’s first 
man of business. 

For three years did Barney, with 
exemplary skill, direct the affairs of 
the late Peter Blond. For three 
years did he proceed, cautiously 
feeling his way, as he believed, to 
the respect of the trade, and, as he 
lioped, to the affections of his mis- 
tri'SH ; who, be it known, had some 
five- and- twenty years the advantage 
of her deceased lord, being all that 
lime hi.s junior. The liouse nou- 
rished — the widow had long since 
cast away an unbecoming mourning 
— Barney grew sleek as a beaver— 
and all things piomised — no, one 
doubt, one fear would haunt our 
hero. With a curious superstition, 
Barney felt all about him insecure, 
until the church had laid its hands 
upon it. Bedsides — and why are we 
thus taidy in our justice — Harney 
had his ])iincip1es. , As ho became 
prosperous, he felt a growing re- 
spect for character ; nor wa>< it al- 
together self that rendered him thus 
sensitive ; lie had the feelings of a 
man, and saw the situation of the 
widow. Let the following dialogue 
be his testimony. 

“ For tho world, Afrs Blond, de- 
pend upon it, the world giuws wick- 
eder and wickeder.” So saying, 
Barney moved closer to the widow", 
whose good-natured face seemed 
little shadowed hy the mlsantliropy 
of her managing man. The place 
was the back-parlour — the time the 
lioiir of supper. The meal despatcJi- 
ed, moral reflections — of w'hich the 
above Is not an unfavourable sample 
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— flowed like a stream from the lips 
of Barney, evidently deeply im- 
pressed with the worth IcssncRB of 
all liviDij fleHh. “ It’s enough, 
ma'am, to make a young man go 
into a wood, and turn hermit.” 

“ What’s the matter, Mr PalniR?” 
asked the still unanswered widow, 
for the sixth time. 

“ 'Tis a liiird thing to say; but I 
really do believe that all mankind 
arc villains.” (Whenever a gentle- 
man says thus inueh, be assured, 
considei ate leader, that he eouteni- 
plates an instant offer of himself as 
a choice exccpiimi). 

What — all ! Mr Palms?” 

Neaily all, ma’am,'’ lespoiided 
Ihirney, showing his teetli. “ Hu- 
man creatures! snakes upon two 
legs, Mrs Blond.” 

“ Why — wliat — what has liappeii- 
ed?” asked the widow, her taco 
looking all the prettier for tho ear- 
norness of its expres-i<m. 

“ J am sure, iiM’am, it this bouso 
had been roofc'd with siUer, and 
floored with gohl, 1 con'd not li.sve 
heeii more contented with it. Since 
the <le;ith ol your hiishaud, no one 
lias heen so happy as I.” 

“ Mr Palms'” 

o 1 — I Won’t say no one, ma’am ; 
but it’s bard to leave wlien one 
might be so veiy, v< ry comf<u table.” 

“Oil, I perceive, INI r Palms,” ti-^n- 
cjuilly remarked the widow — ' you 
li.ive ill new' a better situation? ” 

“Better!” cclioed Bainej', in a 
hopeless lone, at the same limoven- 
luiinga leer ol soft reproach bet- 
t' r 1” 

‘ 'I’heii what compels you tolca\e 
me ? ” 

“You d'),’’ and Barney was almost 
strangled wiib tenderness. 

“I! Mr Palms!” 

For niysclf, ma’am, 1 care little 
what the. woild says. I— I hope 
1 am an old tile that defies tin; tumh 
ol slainlcvous '«ei pents. Ibit, ma’am, 
[ can’t feel myself a man, Hinl stand 
by to hear you wronged. What is 
gohl to n. good name, ! ” 

“ Pray explain, Mr Palms. In a 
word, sir, what ” 

“The neighhouifl, ma’am — the 
neighbours,” replied Barney, in deep 
expressive notes. 

“ And what of the neighbours ? ” 
briskly interrogated Mrs Blond. 

Barney, tviih exquisite delicacy 
evading a reply, proceeded— “ 1 lia\ c 


made up all the books; the accounts 
are balanced to a farthing. Since 
your affair.s lia\ft been in ray b incls, 
Mrs Blond, I hope 1 may say they 
have not suffered.” 

“ Tliere never was a better 1 ook- 
keeper, Mr Palms. But, sir, yo‘i 
spoke ot the iicighbouis — whav do 
they say— what daic they say?” 

“ Well, ma’.iin,” t.rid Barney liil a 
viob nee to Ids feelings as be s, ok-^', 
“ the wom:ui to the right tells < vciy 
borlj'^ — the Lord foigivc her — that 
vvi; — that i'«, you and I, ma'am, aie 
truly and lavvlully maiiied! ” 

“ Mariied ! ” cried Mrs Blond, in 
a voice that speke n full kiio'vledgi* 
of the awful ic“ponsi[)iIity. — “M.u- 
ji'*d ! ” 

“ 'J'liat’s not. the worst.” — Mis 
Bloml looked doub‘iugly — “ Tfiat’s 
not the, w'cM'st : t»>rthe W'oman to the 
b*lt, with all her teeih and nails, de- 
nies it. She -ays ’ 

Lillie Mrs Blond hieathed haul 
widi sijpjn es^ed di*gustatihe male- 
volence ol the woild. “And wlut 
does she say V ” 

“ She swears we certainly are not 
maiiied; but swears as stiongly, 
that — that. — ive — oiJ£rht — to — be.” 
Mis Blond set silent and Hushing. 
Baiiiey. with profitahlc insensibility, 
mistakiog the blushes of offended 
beauty for th(‘ tumultuous confusion 
of a stirpri-ed heart, dropt up<m Ids 
knees, and seized the liaiid of the 
widow. At that instant — and as 
tluMigh by conspiiacy — out went the 
caudle ! — at the same point of tinio, 
to coni]>letc the confusion of tire wi- 
dow, Bobby, the b(»y, coming to the 
door, baw'h'd thioogh the daikness 
— “ Is Mr Pd Ills gone home, ma’am? 
—may I lock up? ” Barney scram- 
bled to bis feet— and the willow un- 
coji«.eioosly called for a light. A 
liglit was instantly supplied by the 
Riarji’.g boy, who w'as directed by bis 
mistress to alteiid Ban- y to the 
door. Pa' ms bdlowed Bobby a few 
paces, then stopping short, returned 
to the widow. “ As I said, deai Mrs 
Blond— as I said, ma'am, what is 
gold to a good name ?” Mrs Blond 
said nothing. Barney, taking silence 
fur his best friend, in plain diiect 
terms urged Ids .suit. It was appa- 
rent tliat late incidents bad had their 
due effect on the prudence of the 
widow. For at Ids vigorous solici- 
tation, she promised to meet Barney 
at the church. That tin* ccrcmonv 
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might attract no attention on the 
part of gossipiog neighbours, JMrs 
Blond stipulated that it should take 
place at a certain little village on the 
Sussex coast. All this negotiation 
was the fruit of scarcely five minutes, 
Bobby standing witli his linger on 
the st'reetdoor latch. Barney walk- 
ed like man new made ’* to the spot 
where the boy, with a caudle tvvixt 
his lingers, in line cliim'uiruro, 
awaited him. Now Bainey, looking 
down upon the urchin, saw his eyes 
twinkling wiili meaning, and his 
mouth drawn up like a labbic’s into 
a hrnuttiered titter. On this, antici- 
pating somewhat his doininoiidi 
lights, Barney boxtMl the boy’s eais, 
calling iiini “udumned sneering little 
scoundrel.” I Le then sti uled into the 
etiect, and like a lover gw/ed upon 
the iiioiiMlight. The ch-ai htani fell 
upon the housi*, and as Bainey ua/.ed 
at the gulden klteis “Blond," he 
might he di earning — but he saw 
tlu'in fade and disaiipeai^and in their 
pluie ii.'a.n ioitli, m buining hiight- 
nc-.s — “ Palms.” 

But a lew days and Barney was 
waudeiiiig — niisiug ou wedding- 
lings — on the iSiis.^v'x slioie. Ithad 
been airunged by the \vi»low and 
hitnsell, that they should sepaiately 
]eu\u toVi;n, and nuet at the chiiicli 
doin' oil tile appointed moining. 
B.iiney had engaged the best apail- 
iiieuts at the best inn, and in eiglit- 
und-loity houis lie might call the 
widow, with all lu r lunded wealth, 
her Htuek, and ouisianding debts, his 
own. liis ieeliiigs beiiou^ly diiect- 
ed by the coiuing event, he attended 
the paribh chun h with the best in- 
teniiuuH. But whei e shall weak nian 
hide where temptation is not? 
Placed iiiiinedititely opposite to the 
destroying eyes ot woman, donut our 
resolutions, though built of granite, 
melt hke wax ? Thus it was with 
Baiuey, he was staretTinto weak- 
ness, iulsehuod — but let us not pur- 
sue the theme : a syien voice whis 
perediuldsear — “to night— atelevcu 
— the churciiyard ” — and then the 
blooming tempter vanislied. 

It there be u dreai y “ aching void ** 
in the time ot man, it is tlie foiir- 
and-tweniy hours preceding niarii- 
age, though culprits may differ — 
hanging. Now Bai ney, though brim- 
iul of love, was in a stiaiige town, 
with nothing to do but to count the 
minutes. Thus, if at eleven o'clock 


he walked to the churchyard, it was 
not to lose his innocence, but his 
time. As for bed, could he sleep on 
the eve of the glad to-rnorrow ? To 
the churchyard then he sauntered 
— the night was daik — the wind cold 
— he listened for the “ voice of the 
cliHTmer,” and heard the owl hoot 
from the belfry. Thinking he was 
tricked, he felt a touch of compunc- 
tion for the widow : blushing lor his 
weakncB'^, lie turned to seek his iiin, 
when he leit his hand grasped, and 
a low soft ‘‘hush ” tell upon his ear. 
Kre he could reply to ttic adinoui- 
lion, his legs weie oil' the ground — 
a bandage over lii^ eyes and nioutlL 
— and his aims piii.oncd. (?ould 
Barney have been an impai lial judge, 
he himself would ha\e euloi^zed the 
Cileiity of till*, ope alioa. In a 
tliought 1)0 felt himsL‘11 lucking ill a 
ciadie: the plashing of oars con* 
viiiced him ol his error; he was on 
“ tile wide and open sea " 

To be sold for a slave was the least 
Bainey looked lor; perhaps to be- 
come. the iiropeuy ol the Ciraiid 
Tuik — to be piomoted— (promo- 
ted !)— to a keeper of the seiaglio! 
Baiiiey ihougbt of the widow,' and 
grew cold lioiii head to sole. Bar- 
ney was blindfolded; yet did lie 
plainly see a gang ol buicaniers 
with mustadies long as oidiuary 
pig-taih. 'Ihe boat was speedily 
alungdde a very suspicious looking 
cralt. Barney was happily spared 
the sifcht of Jier — the capliie was 
lifted aboard, and unceieiiioniousiy, 
as a hale of coaise iiieichaudiM*, 
Hung into a corner culled a biiih. 
This act seeiiK d to be a pi eeoncei ted 
bigual with wind nnd wa\e; fur 
almost on the instant, a siifF gale 
sprang from the north-vvesL — tin* sea 
ruse in mountains, and the vessel, 
light as a coik, danced upon their 
crests. In this iipioar, what was to 
be expected of tlie slurnach ol Bar- 
ney, any thing but amphibinii» I k. 
was evident that Ins keepris hv^i 
formed a light opinion of its we«ik- 
ness, for with a Intent feeling of hu- 
manity — let us praise wheie praise 
Is due — they had taken the bandage 
from Barney’s mouth. 

The Btoim roared itself, like a 
wilful child, to icBt, and the moining 
dawned upon the wave, bright and 
gorgeous. It was the wedding inorii- 
fug of Barnaby Palms — and lying 
coiled like a distempered dog in his 
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nook, ho told tlio Iioutr strurk from 
the church, where, in brief lime, a 
dinappointed bride would weep for 
him. Karuaby airbed ; the time wore 
on— ho groaned : another hour, he 
called aloud ; another and another, 
and he raved and stormed and beg- 
ged to be put ashore. Coarse and 
violent as his persecutors had shown 
themselves, they Hlill were men ; 
and knowing that the situation of 
Barney was— ns the newspepers, 
when the fact was known, would 
propound — more easily felt than de- 
si'iih{‘d, — they op.ened the door of 
ins piisoii, and suil'ered him to fer 1 
Ins way upon deck. Barney saw no 
hlave-bliij) — but du‘ “ Jemima,” 
smuggling-cutter of Mythe. 

“ hliore ! aboie!” exclaimed Bar- 
ney, and bo. looked with devouring 
eyes towards the beai-h. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the dogged 
reply of an old tarpauliug, " all in 
good time, youi honour.” 

“ Mayhap the gentleman never 
see’d Idushing,'* conjectured a se- 
cond. ” It so, we’ll give him passage 
free.” 

“ My good followR,” died Barney, 
whose, extrnue agitation rendered 
liim it'sensihle to the cold irony of 
ids captors, inv good fellows, I 
lo»gi\e the. joke- -I— ha ! ha ! — ’iwas 
a capital hoax — but don’t push it too 
1,'ir. 1 must go asliorc 1 ” 

Due of tiie cre.Av approached him, 
niiii with a conlideiitial air, asked — 
*' (^m you swim 

“ JVo — no — no ! ” cried Barney, 
scarcely repressing his tears. 

“ What a pity — for we can’t spare 
} ou a boat, t^p with the anchor, 
lads.” 

“ Clenllenieii — 1 tei'i you I am look- 
ed for— I am expected — I — I am 
going to be man led ! ” 

“ Oh I ” cried three, or four, a '5 
though at once won by tlie necessi- 
ties of Barney, " he’s going to be, 
married, lads — let’s give him a wed- 
diiig-sni*;.” 

Tire Barney could enquire into 
tha liber.!! proposition, a bucket of 
tar was placed at his feet. “ Now, 
Jr,” asked one, of the sailors, with 
forced politeness, at the same time 
poising in his hand a brush full of 
the unsavoury liquid— “ Now, sir, 
wtdeh will you have on first, your 
waistcoat, or your breeches 1 ” Bar- 
ney opened his mouth, no doubt to 
proclaim his preference; when the 


brush, maliciously directed, stopt 
the communication. Then straight- 
way, Barney grinning horribly the 
■vbilo, was be daubed f/oin head to 
heels. The clock struck as the ope- 
ration was finished. 

“ Ugh ! oh ! murder I let me go 
ashore— let me fly’*— gasped the 
now water-proof Barney. 

“ Jack, the gentleman wants to lly ; 
where’s his wings V ” 

With a noble sncrifice to the de- 
sires of the \isitor, the only feather- 
bed aboard was brought upon deck, 
insMntly uniippi'd, and its conti nts 
caietiilly dititribiited about tlie per- 
son of Baiiiey. As lie. picked the 
fcatlieiH from bis eyes and mouth, 
and blew out bis big cheeks, lie look- 
«*d a monstrouH mixture of the ape 
and penguin. “ 'I'liere — I declare,” 
exclaimed one of his valets, “ talk of 
a wedding ! — why you’re drest for 
Nejitune’s daughter.” The boat was 
tlien biough* alongside, Barnaby 
very gladly took a heat in it, and four 
of the crew pvcjiared to pull him 
asbori'. “ I ivonder,” said one of 
the men, “ what’s become of that 
fellow — ilarnaby Balms L think they 
calletl him — bo, when he ivas turn- 
ed from the fii in of Nokes and Styles, 
informed about that little matter of 
Fieuch lace V 1 wonder what’s be- 
come of him I ” Hero Barnaby might 
have been communicative; he said 
uotbiiig, but shook bis feathers. Ha- 
ving reached the shore, the men in- 
Msted upon carrying Barney into tlic 
cliurchyard — to the very spot where 
ho wa.» to have met the false fair, 
from certain after circumstances 
slirewdly Ru<^pectcd to be the lawful 
wife of one of the smugglers. 

In a thought the conspirators were 
vniiislied, and Barney was alono 
Ririong tbo tomos. Hearing the 
Bound of voices, and confused by 
the ludicrous spectacle he presented, 
he ran blinTlly forward, was tripped 
up by some osiers, and roded head- 
long into a grave, dug, as it would 
seem, on purpose, that very morn- 
ing. As be lay stunned and con- 
founded, the bells rung out a merry 
peal, striking into Barney a sense 
of bis situation. He rose upon his 
feet, and with bis hands grasping 
the edge of the grave ho lifted his 
head half-way above the surface, 
and saw — proceeding from the 
church — a blushing, new-made 
bride, in the person of the late Mrs 
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Blond,— and in her happy husband, 
the silkman from the opp^ite shop. 
Mrs Blond had long retlected on his 
secret ofters, but tho wisdom of 
Barney — his fine delicate sense of 
feeling his way — had fixed her for 


erer. The silkman walked on, a 
bridegroom : Barney stood w'here he 
was, a bachelor : his 1 ival was bound 
for life: Barney was only tarred 
and feathered 1 


ClfAPTBR IV. 


In the foregoing Chapters we hare 
confined ourselves to two great dis- 
appointments of our hero, wlto,liow« 
ever, us he felt his way tliroiigh life, 
had manitold small successes* It is 
true that Foi tune, when she promised 
most, had shown lierself most fickle ; 
yet had she rewaided Jlarney with 
a thousand gifts. 'I'hus, ere he had 
completed hia three-and-fortiethyear, 
Barney had “land and beeves.*’ llis 
miiaculous neusc of touch, like that 
of Midas, hu<l turned some of tho 
diitieat matters into gold. (Imieed, 
when we daily witiieC'S the kind of 
althyiiiy exercised by some folks, we 
tliink little of tho wonders of the 
hoig-eared king.) It is confessed, 
he had groped in dnik corners for 
his wealth — hut then, how much 
higher his merit — how much greater 
the di.scovery ? It is only the vulgar 
mind that tliinks to win its fortune 
along the liroad highway of life, 
in clearest day; the nobler genius, 
hugging icself in its supremney, 
seal dies pits and holes — witli this 
sustaining creed — that though the 
j)ri/o acipiiied be not really of halt 
the woi th to tlint picked up in open 
light, it has to tiie finder a double 
value, because obtained in secrecy 
and gloom. 

“ xV broken heart, Mr Palms! you 
dvin’t believe in any such non- 
sense ? ” 

In trutli, Barney was not so weak ; 
since he felt himself a reasoning 
creature ho had ever doubted that 
much talked of phenomenon; more- 
over, a recent visit to the museum 
at Surgeon’s Hall had confirmed him 
in his unbelief; he had seen, to the 
best of his memory, no such prepa- 
ration. Hence, he had used the 
words “ a broken heart,” ns, we 
trust, a pardonable figure of speech. 
“ To be sure not, Mr Fitch ; to be 
sure not. All 1 meant to say was, 
that if Louisa” — 

“ You are a steady, sober man, Mr 
Palma— what Is more, you have an 


excellent business. Louisa wants a 
liusband — you want a wife — 1 con- 
sent to tlie matcli — you don’t object 
to it— then what more need be said 
about the matter ? ” 

Tho speaker who was thus smooth- 
ing Barney’s walk to the church, was, 
ill the course of eveuts, soon des- 
tined togo thither himself; certain it 
is, he looked affianced to tlio under- 
taker. “ A broken lieaitl hal ha! ” 
and the old white-haired geiuleniau 
crowed like a cock at the extiava- 
garice. 

Barney smiled an instant appro- 
val of the old man’s ineriimeiit, and 
then, looking becomingly grave, ob- 
served, “ Aiid-~and your fortune, Mr 
Fitch ? ” 

“ Every penny yours— every pen- 
ny, when — when I die,” and Mr 
Fitch straitened his back, and shook 
his head and winked his eye, ns 
though he had spoken of the Greek 
Kalends, or the coming inillenniiim. 
Death himself — though about to 
strike — must have been ti(‘kled at 
the gay self-asHuiaiicc of brave four- 
score. 

“ And the day, — the happy day, 
Mr Fitch y” 

“Humph! the day? say Thurs- 
day, Barney — yes, Thursday. We/)1 
keep tho wedding at- at my friend 
(ylay’s house— tiic Fox and Goose 
at Stepney.” 

Now Barney, since his affair with 
the widow Blond, was become less 
confident of his sorcery over the gen- 
tle sex ; and had thus, with the wis- 
dom which haunted him through 
life, felt his way to the affections of' 
Louisa, through the medium of her 
grandfather. Sure we are that Bar- 
ney, in all he had said or looked at 
bis bride, had never transgressed the 
bounds of the coldest drawn civility : 
the iciest nun had not complained 
of the warmth of Barney. Louisa 
having no relative, no friend in -the 
world, save her grandsire, was— na- 
turally enough, in the opinion of the 
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venerable man — wholly and unre« 
servedly at hiti disposal. Having 
reared her from childhood, he iook« 
ed upon her as so much live timber, 
to be carved into any image, after 
the fancy of the planter. She might 
— indeed we must aay she did— ven- 
ture Bomo remonstrance ; but surely 
fouPGCorc better knew what was fit- 
ter for eighteen, than witless eighteen 
itself. In a woid, Louisa Fitch was 
to marry Uarnaby Palms ; the bride 
liad received lier oiders from her 
rich grandfather— and Thursday was 
the day appointed. 

At length Barney approached the 
liaven oi his hopes, ll'i had felt his 
way to more than easy competence ; 
he had now within a hair’s breadth 
of his fingers a licli, a youthful, and 
not ail unhaiidsoiiie Inide; though, 
ill the niaiu aflairs of life, Bainey 
shut his eyes to what is vulgarly 
called, and paid lor, in some suit of 
coin — beauty. Blind to outvvaid 
hlouni_lie acknowledged virtue by 
the touch ; and Loni'iia— on the r]«ath 
of her reverend graiidsiri; — w.iu to 
have ten thousand pounds, lii tho 
cars of ILiniey, the guineas were ul- 
icady ringing on the old mau's tomb- 
btone ! 

Thursday came We will not dwell 
upon tho eiiiotiuuM of the biide; 
such tiilliiig — the more as it wasun- 
considiued hy our hero — accoids 
not with llie gravity of our theme — 
with the de«*p le^son that we hope 
to teach. Old Air Fitch and some 
half-dozen fi lends weie piesent, all 
aiety and smiles ; Barney was in his 
est; and Louisa was duly shrouded 
in white. The cereiiioiiy was con« 
eluded— despite the omiiiou-sspectrea 
that even at the altar haunted the 
bridegruoui. It might bo the embar- 
rasbiug novelty ol his situation that 
deceived his senses, for, looking up- 
w'ard, he saw tho wings of carved 
cherubim plumed with real feutuics 
—and siumiug tho air, ho thought he 
B''.eiited the marine odour of tar. No 
mutter; Barney was mariied ; pla- 
cing the marblo hand of his brido 
under his arm, he quitted tho church. 

Up to this moment, old Mr Fitch 
was gay and chirruping; whilst his 
benevolent tyranny was in course of 
execution, he was in the highest spi- 
rits. The knot, however, was no 
sooner tied, than — possibly from ex- 


cess of joy— the old man turned 
ghastly paje. lie was led from the 
church ; but, ere he could gain tho 
caniage at tlie gate, was compelled 
to rest himself; he sat upon a grave 
— and Barney approaching, looked 
at him, with an eye of anticipation. 
With some assistance, Mr Fitch was 
placed in the coach ; the paity pio- 
ceeded to the inn, and — the giand- 
father quickly rallying— there were 
high iiopes ot fiistive dinner. Vain 
ai c all eai thiy promises I J ust as the 
first course was laid, the old man 
relapsed — was carried to bed— and, 
ill three houis, was .euTly for the 
mattock and the spade. It was sup- 
posed that the extieme coldness of 
the church Jiad quickened li].s end. 
We pass much wu and lamentation, 
to conclude our story. 

Barney was tlie possessor of ttMi 
thousand pounds. Had he weakly 
consulted the wislies ot Louisa, they 
had doiibllesM ])assed to aiiotlier 
biidegroum : he had — he tli.inked his 
wisdom — felt his way through the 
grandfather ! 

It stniLk twelve as Barney sought 
his bridal couch, lie had alieady 
one leg ill bed, when a hught thought 
aiiested him. Taking u candle, he 
withdrew from the chum her, to seek 
the loom of the dead man. In good 
time, Baiuey had n collected the 
billy vanity of old Fitch, who was 
wont to cany in his pockets a thou- 
sand or two in hank i>aper. Tin’s 
might he stolen ; he, as heir, should 
instantly seize the pioperty. As lie 
became fully confirmed in this idea, 
a current of wind extinguished the 
candle. For a long time, Baiiiey con- 
tinued silently to feel his way ; hut 
the Fox-and-Goose was an old — old 
house — with coriidor and passages, 
and winding staircases, and— ^ — a 
shriek was lieard, and no more I 

A coroner’s inquest, lliat sat next 
day at the Fox-and-Goose, on tl 
body oi a gentleman found at the 
bottom of the stairs, rctuiued a ver- 
dict of ” Accidental death.” This 
was of course in default oi full evi- 
dence, otherwise the veidict would 
have run—** Died of too much feel- 
ing Imh way." Poor Barney ! he had 
smiled— nay, in his hejirt had chuck- 
led — wlien he saw old Fiteli seated 
on a giave 1 And now, had Baiuey 
“ felt his way ! '* 
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Whilst our domuslic a(r.iirs, Ic- 
giHlativu aud administrntivp, havo 
i)(‘un, duriug tlio last live yearn, 
lajiidly carepiiiig towards revolu- 
tion and anaieliy, and tlio great 
landmarks of tim (ionslituliou are 
tnpiMCed with utter Nuhvetsion, thu 
course of our foreign |jolfcy has 
been operating not le>H surely, al- 
though more silently, changes in our 
external relations so vast, so vaiied, 
so oigani *, as even now to ho sap- 
ping the foundations of the pio- 
speiity, wliiht pi oispei lively ll’.ey 
thiLMt».n the safety of the eirpiie. 
A sy-teiii which had stood the test 
of lime — Avhich had braved, with 
seal rely inoio than the pa'-sivc le- 
sislanee of rock to \VA\e, ]>oliti(*ai 
stoii.is, end tin* rneie serpintlike 
[X'lils of [loliiical ioLiigne — under 
which the ualieii waxt'd great aud 
weal.hy 1.’ I'j 'ct<‘d i r feaied abroad, 
uni‘i d and hajipy at lionie — a sya- 
teni vv'hich had achieved tle’se peace* 
tol and not ini'loiioii^ conquests, 
has beei), hy hands presumptuous as 
uijsljlled, so luthlessly cast down, 
that, hut foi tlic grandeur of its 
luin-., still to be tiacked on the face 
ol the European world, the perfect 
unity ot its paits, aud the siinpHcity 
of iu design, might rather ha\e he- 
(•ome aqiuetion of doubtful history, 
than fact distinct and tangible, of 
the passing hour. Tliat system liad 
ill truth leceived, as it survived, the 
Hide shock of Navarin, when Bri- 
tain was, for the first time, seen the 
obsequious tool of a crafty lival— 
wheie British warrims first learned 
the hliisli of shame for treacherous 
onslaught upon an ally unsuspecting 
aud almost unresisting. Hardly was 
the breach repaired, when aitists, 
unstudied in the elements of their 
profession, tuperseded the mastei 
minds who had accomplished the 
task: order gave place to most ad- 
mired confusion, and conservation 
to destructiveness. One system 
mercilessly demolished was not re- 
placed by another ; the substitution 
of a worse even liad been a grada- 
tion preferable to a wilderness of 
doubt, where nothing was certain 
but uncertainty ; but a government 
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of impulse was established— con- 
ceit aud arrogance seized th j reins 
— the couiflCis of stale were driven 
soutli wlien tliey sliould have been 
ill the east, or harnessed to the tri- 
umphal car of France iu Belgium, 
when with hristlingmane tliey might 
have c mfioiitcd the Muscovite eagle 
before (km.stantiiiniile. The prin- 
ciple of one day was, from that of 
the innnow, wide as the poles 
a.sunder, hut both equally and im- 
jiaitially fatal to ancient friendship 
and .alliance. Non intervention de- 
livered the Ottunnr.., bound hand 
and foot, into the iron giipe of Kus- 
shi. Interxcntioti blockaded the. 
coasts of Holland, and transferred 
Belgium to 1 'ranee — iiitei \ eiition has 
converted INirtugal, vvheiher IMigue- 
lite or IVdroitc, from an obsequious 
fiieiid into ail insidious foe, ns if 
blundtiing diplomacy bid wielded 
a two edged sword— inter\onlion is 
now desolating the fair fieWs of 
Spain, where iirutralily might have 
restored peace, and would have in- 
sured national attnehment. The 
poisoned tunic of the (’eiitaur was 
not a more fatal gift to the (iieciati 
warrior, tlriii our amity to old and 
confiding neighbouiN; nor did the 
mantle of power and inspiration 
descend upon the .awaiting prujihet 
with more absolute inheritance, than 
Ave witli lavish prmligality have in- 
vested rivals or foemen Avith our 
heiiloom rights to influence and do- 
minion. Our progress in the art of 
sinking stands Avithout parallel ; but 
five biief suminers since, Knglaud 
had not in the Avholc of Europe one 
foe — now she cannot count one 
friend. Our game has been that of 
infants ; whilst we have been pur- 
Buing jiaAvriM, France lias seized 
castles — Russia was enveloping 
kiugH— Prussia lias given us check- 
mate. W hen we did bluster, our 
seconds Avore carefully picked from 
an adverse quarter; in the Dutch 
campaign Prussia was our bottle- 
holder, and Louis Philippe looked 
over our cards for Portugal. Wo 
are now waging a dubious battle 
with the hero of the three days in 
Madrid, after he has nonsuited us 
D 
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in Lisbon; and since nearly all Ger- Lord oF Lambton will be welcome 
many has been hermolically scaled to the (/zar, and none nioie st); rc- 
against our iunuence, \vc have de- view's and Feasting a» d < galas 
spatchcd a Fresh secietary of lega- there \vill he as before, and Loid 
tion to Berlin!!! Oiir diplomacy Duiham will relnin in Lwo'ships ol 
is, indeed, in face of all these mu- war ns he went -as wise, and none 
nientuus events, i/cncn’t nnique, the wiMT. Poland he may dare to 
from the elegant imbecility of Down- whisper of — not to Nicholas, but to 
ing street, to the fret-work in St his own secretary and relative ; he 
Petersburgh. In the fniihovitj may boinhast of her wrongs in 
St Honor Ct'WV‘A\VL\Vi umte pour pas^ Ids despatches to Palmerston, hut 
ser Ir tern near t pom h noli (n ns. in Ids coirespondence with Nessel- 
'i'lie J'lsciiiial is graced by a young lode ns much and no more will he 
and widowed queen, saitl to be terituie than on Ids last excursion — 
lovely, and reputed to he amorous; mi. We shall pay the co^ts, as on the 
to mate her we are represented hy last occasion of tliesp travels, for the 
mi biun un cohoh'r/o pnfnlo heneiit of his healtli and temper, 

— an accomplished geiitleinaii, in without enquiry or lepiuing. Tlie 
sooth, but ill suited to cope with poor will he, stented by poor-law to 
the Prenchman, almost the most two ounces of m(‘at, or twopence 
finished, as he is tin* most expe- per day, and the hard na\ ings S(|uan- 
rienced diplomatist of the age. To dered hy thousands uj)on my lonl 
Krussels we have lately forwarded lor a bootless eiraud, duly to lulfd 
the hopeful of Bond Street and whicli neither hy natiiu* nor hy ta- 
Mary-lC'bone, as secretary of lega- lent is he gifted. But it matters not, 
tion, whose first despatch must by for the piivati'cr has its letters ot 
this time have coinmuideated, as the marque, and tlie man is a patiiid. 
interesting fruits of his labours, the Mean while, the corner stone ami 
impqytaut announcoineiit, that 15el- crowning ca))iial of this motley or- 
giaii bcdHt' drink /; 2 <Vr, and tlie /^c/A v der— tliche • ecentric proportions — 
turn out their toes, in Peru we of Whig diplomacy presides over his 
liave an oflshot of the Greys, whom, Downiiig-Strect bureau w-iili infinite 
if we fi(]ii«ire his voyages aeros« the polish, it little suavity of iminnei'<; 
straits hy that from Naples to Con- indites a confidential o(}icw as he 
atautiiioplo, it will take a tnnu site of would a billet- doux ; suhseiihes his 
preparation to roach the Seiagiio, auloirnipli to a treaty in (junts dt 
and enquire the movements of Bute- /Vi/jv of the newest mode; and 
nielT— who, meanwhile, has made the guanls, with praelised hand, from 
tour of Grand Cairo, the Acropolis, inky contact the exquisitely per- 
and St Petersburg. To console us fumed kid. The graceful Atlas ha- 
for the tortoise step of one branch lances the globe on Jiis head with 
of the family, we have, however, the same nonchalance as his (bn- 
anuther more mercurial grafting pi au rfr bras ; he adjusts liis posi- 
from the same noble stem, on the tion with as inucli light lieartediiess 
banks of ilie Neva. As a specific as be would tiim a curl. Of tlie, 
for bile and jaundice, Lord Durham geogiaphieal dixisions .and tenito- 
was recommended to the Black Sea, rial demarcations of the world, if 
while ids lady and suite, under the little he knows, less he caies; it is 
convoy of another Grey, traversed a science for clmicals, and not fit. 
the Baltic to await him at the cm- ling to disarrange the mind of his 
Lessy, and make his house warm. « nobilify.” Tiue, the Straits of 
Two of Kiigland’s glorious meu-of- Dover for liim have no secrets—the 
war have been decormisly occupied Thames ho may liave seen too— at 
In forwarding one ambassador, w'hilst Westminster. What boots super- 
uot one could he found or spared fliioiis knowledge of Black Sea and 
to block the Dardanelles against Dardanelles, or or. which side the 
lllgyptiari and Muscovite. But my Tagus stands Lisbon?* Russia 

Wn could innUnca some fyngnqdili-al vuriositloo, iiiimjUo of their kind— iho 
produce of the noble secretary's rabhiet or convrisHlioii. Bat wo lr.a\« it to tliuso 
wags, the allachh of the foreign legations in the metrojtolls— more especially to the 
oe«e^a<fo< of the Spanlih embassy. 
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mny usurp pro\nices,nn<l ronlliicato 
Asiatic kini^doms for lier own solo 
proHt, with impunity. The map 
will Hc*r\e Pozzo di Uor^o hotter 
than a puitocol; llio secretary will 
slivink I'rom the bewilderment of 
latitudes and loiigiiiides. That a 
Prusso-ficrmanic customs leafifue 
exists, none, doubtless, than ho is 
beitei evidenced of. But, fuither, 
of its developoirients and hoiinda* 
rios, we query comprehension more 
vast than its orip^in on the banks <if 
tl»o Spree. How, indeed, should a 
statesman of taste and fasliion liav(‘ 
interests and teelinp[H in common 
with Manchester cotton-weavers, 
Leeds clothiers, and Birmini^hani 
artisans— how, indeed (/oinmer- 
rial fatalities invariai)]y,now-a days, 
succeed to our political victories; 
and it is hard to decide which— the 
shame of the political triumph over 
fantap;onista so povveiless, or the 
commercial loss and insult t'rato> 
fully retorted upon us by (he pau- 
pers we have forced into power — is 
the most signal. Miguel we de- 
throned to make way for Pedro— a 
mouarcli without subjects— who had 
ingloriously abdicated «)ne crown, 
by compact with rebellious vassals, 
on the sole condition of free egress 
for iiimself, his money, and jewels. 
His ininiaters had long fared at free 
cost and quarters sumptuously here, 
in Britain, at the charge of a hospitable 
pcmple. Their first act of rc<]uital was 
—the abolition of the clifl’ereiitial du- 
ties, some fifteen per cent, in favour 
of our fabrics over those of all (»ther 
less rightfully entitled nations. This 
was the act — not of Miguel, our foe, 
hut— of Pedro, our friend. As with 
Portugal, so are we about to be re- 
warded in Belgium. F(»ur millions 
of Belgians were incompetc it — not 
to annihilate, but— to defend their 
hearths against two inillions of slug- 
gisli llolfanders. We manned our 
fleets ; our reluctant tars blockaded 
the Maese and the Scheldt; the ci- 
tadel of Antwerp was bombarded, 
and reduced to ashes; the indomi- 
table Dutchman compelled to suc- 
cumb. Our remuneration— the Bel- 
gian Chambers are discussing, and 
will pass, a law, imposing prohibit- 
ary duties on foreign ro/fnn manufac- 
tures. The minister of the itileilor 
oltowcd tliat it was necessart/ to wo* 


dify the. tariff] in orthr to prtrrnf Ifn 
impintation offortn)n eot/ons. Such 
is the report of the 'I'inu.s joiinuil. 
This law can, of course, he levelled 
ouly against this country, since 
scarcely from any other do cotton 
fabiics enter the S'etherlaiids. The 
special question of damage, the. ii - 
lliction of wliich is thus conlein- 
philed, will be treated luueaftcr in 
its more. a])propiiate position. 

Such is free trade and reci- 
procity, as iuvaiiiibly coushued 
against us, tdl on one side; such 
the kindly feeling of our Belgi ui 
allies, through wliom we have not. 
realized even yet tin* ectnitnniv'al 
bonuf, of the anniiai fifty tlioiisand 
so temptingly held out for our con- 
sohtion. On Holland we heaped 
insult and opprersion in all tlieii 
most aggravated forms ; -liationally, 
airogance sharpened tlm sting ot in- 
justice— tlio vulgar nif ogance of 
might superior;— person illy, insult 
and contumely wete superadded to- 
wards the representative ot‘ a na- 
tion's wrimgs and a nat’.on’'< dignity. 
Blood is upon our inuids, Dutch 
blood, and a lenglheiu'd senes of in- 
juries unmerited stored up in heavy 
account against us. Tlie vengcam e 
iliat is slow is not letn-t sine ; p>di- 
lical reckonings are controlled by 
no statute of limitations. Tin* com- 
mencing blow is struck afar off: iu 
Java cottons of British oiigiii are 
now visited with a penal duly of 
twenty- five per cent, vvhirh Ii«*fore 
were subject to no more tlian a 
fiieudly fiscal acknowledgment ot 
six. Our merchants remonstrate, to 
n minister tliat cannot help, as tliey 
nobly did against the piiacy anil 
blockade of 18.33, when he could 
have helped, but turned a deal ear. 
The case is haul, when the sins of 
the Government must he answered 
by the nation; hut tli(3 letrihiition 
is no less just and legal— legal, w’e 
repeat; for is it not in the. bond ^ 
Is it nut in llte strict Iciler of trea- 
ties ? Wc are now waging a doubt- 
ful war in Spain — that is, for .Spain 
Chiistina — hiockadiiig the coa»t 
against Don Carlos — anaying our 
paid ofiicers, and risking tlie lives of 
our British subjects, against him 
and one-half of the fcdcunte mo- 
narchy. Should, through our aid, 
('liiistina pievail, who will guarau- 
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tee us from a repetition of the 
eonimiMrial gratitude of Donna AFa' 
liaV li Don C^irlos, wlio shall a*-’- 
Bure to our tiallic- the Haine fiicndly 
consideiatioii of Miguel V We ha\e 
liad the ait — a monopoly indispu- 
table— of hugging as our bestiiiends 
the bittrroHt loes, and of aggravating 
our once fast allitts into enemies no 
less rancorous. To coinhat a ivoiKl 
ill arms is magniHccul chivaliy. We 
have uudcigoiie the oidcal with Na- 
poleon, anil, despite ol Whigs and 
Whig prophecies, tiiumphantly. 
Sliall we dare another liglit with 
leaders so craven ? But we have 
France for our stay— Fiance who, 
in five years of alliance, has buried 
the Btiife and hatred of centuries. 
So we hope. But where is the 
proof? For her we have saeiificed 
a li»»eatomb of old fiiends and pro- 
fitable eonnexioiirt — we have lower- 
ed our tarills to welcome her wines 
and her silks, her pns'<c)n(:ilinirs2iM\ 
by which our imports 
have grown to millions, whilst ex- 
ports may be measured by thou- 
sands. Ill return, she has remitted 
some fractional parts of prohibitoiy 
duties on iron, cables, coals, and 
cotton yarns, the dilVerential consi- 
deration of u Inch may, in the couise 
of luiif>a century, cover the dun ges 
of the, Bowling job coimnissioii. In 
the mean time, by way of drawback 
upon this tiivi.ll exhibition of cour- 
tesy, France uiidei mines our iiite- 
lest ill Portugal ; and, in Spain, has 
BO taken her position, that whichever 
party wiiiR, she will not lose. And, 
fa- tly, we anive at the, Prusso-Ger- 
inanic customs league, the crowning 
point of the conspiracy against our 
commercip; iutercBts, whidi de- 
mands a more special and separate, 
examination. The letrospcctive 
glance we have, indulged in has 
cleared the way; it has developed 
the progicss of a silent, a universal 
-oaliUoii against our material pros- 
perty and political gicalncss, in 
wh’cli the chief agents must he 
B night — not abroad, but— at home 
There is a shallow cunning, which 
overreaches itself; and whilst a 
British Ministry has been imagining 
pitfalls for petty bugbears of its 
own creation, the British nation is 
entangled— is in peril of being en- 
gulfed— in the vortex produced by 


the conflicting and contradictory 
sdiemes of its own h aders. Fioni 
the lessoiiij of iIk* p■!^t, let us t ike 
counsel for the fuime. 

There is no cause tor despair ; 
whatever theie may he for whole- 
some fear and iroii-heaited ciieigy. 
We have encountered — we have 
vanquihhed — a Conti neutal Kystein, 
But let no blind eonfidence mislead 
us. 'I'lie Nnpoleonii* was but the 
flash of iiiirelleetiiig, ii resistible im- 
pulse— of headlong passion ; li'at of 
Piussia has all the coolness of cal- 
culation, of (.oiiihination, and long 
preparation about it. It was not 
Jaunehed toitli into the woild in a 
paroxysm of fury; but, at its full 
maturity, after years of parent toil 
— even tb.Mi only insinuated, sug- 
gested, and quietly deposited with 
its ueiglibours foi delibeiation. The 
system of Bon.ap.ate failed (hiougli 
the vieeu inherent in its origin;" it 
was compiilsoiy, and thertfore ar- 
rayed the feelings of all Eiiiojie ex- 
tra French pgainstit; it conciliated 
no interests — pioposed no compen- 
sation — exacted e\ ci y saci ifice. The 
States wliich yielded to it from over- 
whelming necessity, connived at its 
infraction; it convened every mer- 
chant into a contrabandist — it 
idevatml the Kinugirler to the rank 
of a fair dealer. ^ Afore tlnm all ; 
ntiaiicial embai rassmeniH compelled 
the great paient to lay suicidal hands 
on his own oflVpiing. His army he. 
could recruit by cmisciiption — sub- 
sist by fuiccd contributions — but 
how from llie same source could he 
gratify the inordinate cravings of 
generals and maisluds, who could 
say to him in the words of the Ana- 
gouese oath— We who are each of 
us 3'our equals, and who made you 
our emperor — on condition ! Tho 
subject parts of J’luropc weie, there- 
fore, parcelled out into commandc* 
lies, and awarded to his chieftainH 
to govern and to plunder in recom- 
pense for past, and as a retainer for 
future, loyalty. Tho tacit understand- 
ing was that the marshal for his own 
profit might dispense with the de- 
crees, Berlin, Milan, and all; and so 
he did dispense with them for coii- 
sidoratiou good and precise— by them 
most extensively for himself. When 
publishing the most fiightful orders 
to deter lesser oflenders, so as to 
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cotilr.ibaiid (‘(Miipclitioii iu the 
inaiket, Htid secure a higher pie- 
iniiim for himself — tJiO piiiice of 
Hinu^j'lei s. .Such, for e-V'iinple, was 
the tactic of Marshal Davoiist iu 
Hanihiirgh. We wiite in the pre- 
sence of many yetli\hig to gainsay 
us. The Bartoiiy, the huilays, the 
l*hiUipses, the Ciotts, the Simeuiis, 
the Rotlis<-liil(]s, of Louden, I^Ian- 
chester, Cjla«g«»w, liCed**, :ue still, 
or their repiesciitalivcs, there to dis- 
claim us it we be in error. There 
was little dilliculty in supplying 
(jcniv-viiy with colonial pnxJuce, or 
cottons, or woollcna, to any e\teut, 
provided the metulifi /es a4‘coinpa- 
iiied the bill of lading to the siatisfae- 
tion of the general conniiandnn^ or 
hi*! intermediary agent. Pi ices in 
Knglaml, vvliflher higli or low, bad 
absolutely no i elation, in tlie vvay of 
cause or elVect, to the failure of the 
continental s}steni The : pinning. 
Jenny, suiieiseded after so complete- 
ly l)y the mule — A ihwii flit’s water 
or throstle ii anie — Watt’s steam en- 
gincs—all uere woikhig llieir won- 
d.Ts years before Mapoleoii was 
heard of, Jiud one a (juarterol a cen- 
tury at least before Ids Hysteru was 
dreamed about. Mtireover, during 
the exi.‘jt(*uce of that systeni inecha- 
uical improvement was absolutely 
statioiiaij . So niueli v/e have thought 
it useful to t-ay, as a coircetive to 
the crude speculalifiris of some 
among our contemporaiios. The 
continental system, magnified as the 
tjKiihh' IK u\/ of Nap'deon, was no 
more than the law of brute, force — 
the vulgar caprice of power intoxi- 
cated, irrational, in>il<*ctive; and 
the cord, wherever hti etched to the 
utmost point of tension, snapped 
asunder; it would have felled its 
maker with a terrible counteraction 
of moral energy, without the auxi- 
liary horrors of a Moscow winter, 
had no., the impetus of the wheel 
been ofttimes stayed, and the ina- 
cir.ne thrown out of gcciiiig by Ih ' 
hand that framed it. 

Let us not delude ourselves — the 
system of Prussia reposes not on 
foundations so hollow and crumb- 
ling. It rests on the empire of opi- 
nion — it is based on moral power, a 
tower of strength more durable than 
the ephemeral action of ball and 
steel ; it has conciliated local anti- 
pathies — it is. entwined in national 
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prejudic‘*s— it assumes U» cmiibuu*, 
all intenstH— it ha*, appeijled aU 
sympathies — it has rallied mound its 
staudai d all the gencidus hciitiineut^, 
the aideiit feelings, the patriotism 
undying, the devotion enlliusiastic 
of — F athkkl.\M/, — Vet neither in 
its oiigio nor for long after was it 
invested with any such chartiud 
spell ; when first laid before the 
separate states of the Cieinian I'ede- 
ratiori it was \ lowed with suspicion 
by iiioRt— it was met with oppo- 
sition by all. The. revolutionaiy 
policy of Lugland converted that 
into a political necessity which pro- 
vioii'dy had been regarded as at best 
an insidious expedient of commer- 
cial monopoly, or hazardous fiscal 
regulation. The Sovereigns, great 
and hUi.dljOf Clerni'iny saw h'.ngiand, 
wlio ill her better ilays had been 
the guardian angel of order, now 
iiiai riling onward in the very van- 
guaid ol war and revolution, 'riio 
falo of Willi.'im of Holland, of Mi- 
guel, of Carlos, was in part, or in 
whole, belof'e their ejes; Belgium 
viitually ainiexcd to France — a 
Fieiich army in Aueoiia — French pi o- 
pagandism, fecaltering its firebrands 
every where. The contagion had 
reached their own doors; incipient 
rebellion was miirmiiring in the ab- 
aoluto — demagogical iiisoleiiee or 
patiiolic fervour lording it iu the 
constitutional htatcH. 'riie custo- 
mary subsidies were a'^ked to be 
refused — ( i\ il lists were in jeopardy 
— control over receipt and expendi- 
tiiie demanded. They ivho had 
shunned now sought tlie counte- 
nance of Prussia; tliey hastened to 
take refuge under her system, iiy 
which a levenue was secured inde- 
pendent of popular clamour and 
the denial of unruly chambeis. 
Austria was too isolated, and Rus- 
sia too far away for help in the hour 
of tiibulatioii. But although the 
princes were caily gained, the peo- 
ple were not so easily scared out of 
their ancient predilections— Cler- 
many, constitutional above all, still 
sympathized with England. \Vith- 
out their approval the league was 
still but a skeleton, whilst the coun- 
ter league was growing into propor- 
tion and taking a position. Again 
the infatuation of our councils out- 
ran ivith CO operative zeal the 
eilorts of our rivals. The number 
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ot‘ 0(11 fuua was still too lew vvliiJat 
H ti'U'nd still remaiiuicl. lusinuatious 
wore not by agents duly 

qiialitiod — nitanjcic n»c<-s anUuijuasi 
— iiiniduis lan litu ~~ ijainphlets 
showered iVoio tlie press— drugged 
with the Napolt*(»nir slander resuaci- 
tated, that Kiiglaiid instigated^ by 
iiitiigue aud with money, to war and 
contusion abioad, fumi jealousy 
ineaii aud seWisli of tlie coininereial 
progiess ot Iter ueigbboiii:^. in 
prod' they pointed to Uelgiuni con- 
vulsed to her ceiitie — to Italy, then 
in (omniotiun — to Suit/eilaud, en~ 
aeiiog the liist chapter of civil w'ar- 
tsiie— to Puitugal, vvltere brother 
was waning, under our especial 
auspi<-e.., iigaiiit't brother — to Spaiu^ 
in the thioes of forthcoming distrac- 
tions— couutiies most of them cinw 
junt tor their udvaiieiuneiit in the, 
i>)dnstiial at If. VVe oui selves know 
that l!ic caliiinny more than passes 
luuentin Itelginin as in (aialonia; 
lei th(<se wiio doubt eutpiiie ftoiu a 
l/iege ironmaster, a (Ibent cotton 
spinnoj, an Antwerp shipowner, or 
a llaueloua fu/i; /ran/f. The Cer- 
Ilians arc pic eniineutly a kindly 
and an lemesl race, but llie olt- 
i.‘j)eated lie, when shoied up too 
hy evidence ciicumstantial, and 
apparently iucorUrovertibJe, will 
do some pait ot its otlice. How- 
ever belie t might, as it did, still 
lingei, iiom the reniembeied good 
laitli i»f our iiaiional 1 liaraclcr, llic 
boinbaniment ot Aiitwei p’s toiliCKo, 
and the blockade ot tlie coast of 
Jlilland, dispelled all unbelief. 
Tl»e lije and llanie vomited on the 
doomed citadel tioni tiie AJonsf e 
served in (i« rman convic- 
lioua to enligbtou the darkness — to 
iliumims the page of truth. 
shall paint tlait feeling, concen- 
trated, piefound, of giiet and iudig- 
natioa which tin died through the 
blood, noble or ignoble, of all (.Ger- 
many, as the tiles of Antwerp red- 
dened the h(»ii/oii — as the brave 
delenders of the citadel ciied for 
■?uc« iMir, and none came to help? 
Par and nt hv it spread swifter than 
i,hc cannon’s missive — more threat- 
ening, tho.igh less inouthiog, than 
its loar. Prom that ill-fated hour 
the cause of Pnglaud was lost with 
the people ; they behc Ul in her only 
the sanguinary oppressor of the 
Dutch— their friends, their brethren 


— of one lineage, land, and language. 
They turned them to the Piussian 
monarch for veDgeaucc, but truly 
augured that that vengeance lay 
elsewhere than ia ihe battle held. 
Merchants, manufacturers, aud pro- 
pi ietors — rich aud poor, without 
distinction of class — all who had 
store to lose, or homes to be held 
sacred from the hands of the spoiler 
and the horrois of revolution, then 
and thenceloi ward rallied, vvitlioue 
heart and one soul, around the com- 
mercial league and covenant— it w as 
signed, and sealed, and ratified, aud 
welcomed as the bond ol coinniuu 
safety — the pledge of prospeiity 
unrivalled — the crowiiingglory of — 
Pathi'rland. Thus was Holland 
saciiPiced by Piiissia lor effect, and 
Antwerp’s citadel abandoned to lire 
and sword, that the c-uvrent of na- 
tional aulipathies iiiiglit be diverted 
towards Britain— as Moscow bla/.ed, 
nioie iiiUuisely to arouse the vviatli 
of an injured people. But the one 
was magnanimous sclf-immohlion — 
gloiiuuH even in its honors; the 
oiiiei, iho cool calculation of profit 
and loss — a present all’air of sale and 
letuin— embracing, however, with 
aim more huidublc or lolly, the 
pro«!pcclive means of gieater politi- 
cal security or political aggrandise- 
ment. 

^Ve liave tiaced the causes, aud 
have now to deal with the substan- 
tial fact, that the banner ot Prussia 
— politically as commercially — 
W’avcs over two-thiids, or, exclud- 
ing the Austrian portion, about 
eight ninths ot the German popula- 
tion. More liaa beeu acliieved for 
her, witiiin live years, by infatuated 
ignorance and ai rogance unexam pled 
on our side, than, unaided, she lier- 
self could have accomplished in 
half a century. With us was public 
opinion; we began by plighting — 
theu despised~aud tinished by 
braving it. She, on the levcrse, 
watched it warily — waited for it 
patiently — turned it in her^own fa- 
vour skilfully. Recollection must 
—and, as he reads these pages, will 
— flash over the mind ot the noble 
chief of the Foreign O/lice, on the 
conduct of the Pi iissiau envoy dur- 
ing the Belgian disputation. The 
Janus- faced Baron lowed one way 
aud looked the other — one hour con- 
cocting protocols with the confer- 
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piice — tli«i next, itisidiuusly playing 
upon the irritabhs self builicient, 
and nothing-doubting toinperainent 
of the secretary — until he had nailed 
Jiim to the monstrous aggression of 
Aiitweip by the promise of non. 
interference, and then — lie left his 
lordship to his laurels. VVerthcr, at 
Palis, played into the. hands of his 
brother envoy in London like an 
adept, lie paraded the Prussian 
bayonet.^, bright, flashing, innumer- 
able, before the tenifiefl eyes of the 
citizen king; his voice was all of 
war, till he of the Palais Royal shook 
as in the midnight flight from his 
palace and the The game 

was kept alive unfil I'iiigland was 
committed, and the reluctance of 
Lord (Jiey to blood subdued — until 
\ an /uylen’s last, solemn, personal 
appeal to the juemier had failed — 
until Whig steam was up, and the 
blood of the Temples at boiling heat, 
and tlien-— Louis Pnilipjui had in- 
stant license to let slip his dogs of 
war, and lieat his Liberals with a 
mock Napoleonade. Well might 
Pahricius exclaim against the un- 
worthy juggle, and Verstolk van 
Soelen with the noble, the aHecting 
elo 4 ]iieiice of truth and patiiotisin, 
denounce to the States (Icncral the 
treachery or timidity of fiieiids. To 
he at one and the same time in load- 
ing hirings with Talleyrand and 
cozened by l 5 ulow, could surely be 
the fate of but one man. The 
iHidy di.u’ovcry and rage, seeking an 
escape-valve, may account for, hut 
cannot justify, the insult to the Dutch 
envoy of Holland. I)ut let these 
])uss as matters betwixt him and 
ourselves; if Lord Palmerston can- 
not overreach wily foes, no one bet- 
ter succeeds in deceiving confiding 
friends. The Prussian policy ho 
has played to admiiatiou. Touching 
in the east, south, and west, the 
great poweis of Russia, Austria, and 
France ; without volume, or breadth, 
or limits, to any extent intangible 
Prussia lay Kt the mercy, more or 
less, of its powerful neighbours. 
It was, notwithstanding, the van- 
guard of central Europe against 
France, ns the suit and service 
tenure exacted at Vienna tor increase 
of territory; but its ancient feuds 
and usurpations have acted, and 
must act, with mutual repulsiveness 
at Vienna and Berlin ; lluesia, most 


distant, has been feared least, and 
therefore relied on most. But all 
external dependence is precarious ; 
nay more, it is full of peril; it is the 
confes.sion of weakness — the sum- 
mons fur an aggressor. The league 
rescues her from the dilemma of the 
lainl) on the same stream with tlie 
wolf ; it rounds her domain— doubles 
her population — renders her for- 
midable for defence, although, per- 
chance, for offence it may rather 
clip her wings and clog her motions. 
This is a feature — the solo redeem- 
ing feature— of the league ; hitherto 
uninuiked by the public, it has not, 
however, escaped the statesman — 
him of Vienna least of all. Austria, 
tlivested of many of her sectional 
holds in Germany, will even 
be iiioie free to enforce the unre- 
stricted navigation of the Danube — 
to attend upon Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia for the customs, 
coufedei acy may be as a dead weight 
to neutralize Prussian demonstra- 
tions in favour of the autocrat. 
Fiance will be chary of wanton in- 
suit to a league strong and populous 
as hiu'seU, where divide cf wijurn 
is 110 longer cipially practicable as 
with the old Germanic federation, 
yet still powerful as a preventive 
check oil Russian ascendtMicy. But, 
all deductions made, Prussia re- 
mains aggrandized, politically, at the 
expense of all ; commercially, first 
and foremost, at the cost of Eng- 
land, who, as usual, defrays the 
charges of the entertainment. From 
Muscovite trammels wc may he suie 
that Prussia will, so far as she pru- 
dently may, unshackle herself ; that 
Russia had cognizaiiec of, or has 
liad share in, the origin or combina- 
tion of the union, wo utterly disbe- 
lieve, and there is not a letter of 
evidence to sustain the assertion. 
That systeni must have been dis- 
tasteful to the one, as increasing the 
independence and advancing the 
power of the other. But popular 
feeling in Germany was arrayed in 
its suppoit. With its usual masterly 
policy, the cabinet of St Petersburg 
seized upon it as a happy incident, 
to bo turned to account in the an- 
noyance of France, Austria— Eng- 
land above all. 

The embryo league, silently and 
secretlv prepared as it was— confi- 
dentially communicated to the Ger- 
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man atates na it had bccii-^anivcd 
to ihii knowledge of our govern- 
ment only in the cuiiiineneenient of 
But not from Beilin, or Mu- 
nich, or hVaiiktort did it come. 
Iroiii PiUiM, the focus of diplomatic 
intrigue, if rightly we lemcmber, 
the lirst news of its exiNteiice was 
communicated hy Jiord Stuart de 
Rothesay, tlicn our acute and inde- 
hitigahle reprc'ientatis c there, and 
thu ahlo opponent of Russian iiillu* 
cnco and Pozzo di Boigo. That 
distinguished diplomatist appears 
to be one of the few— llie very few 
— ol bis class, wbethor in timtspast 
or prebent, cluly to appreciate the 
surpassing value of the corninereial 
relations of Jiis country ; in tlio oc- 
casion his sigacious mind would 
naturally associate Viitli them all 
the vast political beatings of the sub- 
ject. Th« ministry of that day was 
t Jouservativc— of nationiil intei est as 
of national honour- - they did not 
use, in fils ol petulance, or impa- 
tience, to cut the Goidiaii knot 
asunder with the swoid, in order to 
solve a doubtful (piestioii. The. sun 
that dawned upon the existence of 
the league in Downing Street, set, 
wc might almost say, upon a coun- 
ter league. British ascendency was 
still in its palmy state, still equal to 
grapple with the iiiaiueutresof Ber- 
lin, and the insidious tactics of St 
Petersburg. Alliances of blo(»d, 
more dear and ancient still, of 
friendship — the kinship of feeling, 
and habit, and origin, were still re- 
membered. The Piincipality of 
Hesse Cassel, as may be seen by the 
map, lay upon— almost intercepted 
— the linooi communication between 
West and JOastern Piu^sia. Its ar- 
cesMoii was an object, to accoinphMi 
wliicli pcisiiasioii, craft and menace, 
were iierseveringly lavished in vain; 
the rehisal was absolute and unhe- 
sitating. With ilcKse Darmstadt, 
Baron von Moss, ilm creator and 
presiding genius of the system, was 
more fortunate. He found means 
to “ prevail,” (as the unwitting au- 
thor of a pamphlet, to which we shall 
shortly and more forniaily allude, 
acquaints U8)iiponan imbecile (irand 
Duke to place bis territory under 
the charge and surveillance of fo- 
reign douariiers, by which Prussia 
was enabled partially to dispense 


with one line of Iicr custom-housiss. 
Tlie iniquitous condilions of the 
bargain and sale treaty of the t'lli of 
May, lS-28, have not hiOierto been 
given to the world, and pel haps it 
is no business of ours to publish 
them ; the task more csiiecially cor- 
responds to tlio=e who shared llie 
spoil, and so we cheerfully leave it 
to tliR Fiench general, to his coad- 
jutor the Count, and tlic ladies of 
the chaste and iiicorniptible rouit 
circle, among whom his inlluenr'e 
and achievements aie sufliciei'^ly 
notorious — to tell the iJiIe of Frede- 
rick Williain’sdisinterestediiesR, and 
how far the rigid fiiig.'ility of the 
htiaiicier relaxed in his kindly con 
cern ior the welfare of Daimstadt 
and of Germany. 'I’iie intellig<*nce 
ol this event created no iiiconsidei- 
ablo sensation at FianKfoit-on tbe- 
Maine, and :iious(*i1 the alarm of 
tlse I'Vdcratlo.i, Ba\riria ami Wur- 
lembuig forlliwilb united their cus- 
tom houses; iuSepteinber, 18-28, ihe 
1 larun er counter league was fm nicd; 
Saxouy, I hmover, Hesse Casael, with 
the jcmaining slates of Germany, 
eiglitecii in number, sealed ibcir al- 
liance at ('assel, and by the act pro- 
claimed the Berlin system to be 
anti-national and non G(>rmani(‘. 

.Such was the state ot affairs at the 
revolution of 18;}0— such tlie legacy 
of Central Iviirope bequeathed to llie 
caret} of liarl Giey and the tender 
mercies of Lord Palmeiston by the 
Eail of Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Wei lingtoii. We beseech o u r i eadci s 
to pause upon the retrospect; we 
implore the Father of his people — 
should he vou('li:.afe to honour these 
pages, indited by the liuuiblest but 
not the least grateful of the subjects 
v.'lio engross his paternal solicitude 
— we implore him to “ look on this 
picture, and on that” — which it is 
our duty now to exhibit. We know 
that the royal mind has not been, is 
not yet, without misgivings — that 
the King of Jvngland designs to pon- 
der, and deeply ponder, on all that 
threatens her coniineicial and manu- 
facturing greatnes**, however little 
manufactures a«.d commeice me 
deemed wortliy the cun«^ideraiinn of 
his minifters— we icani, moreover, 
that /te hns be< n teccntly jth used tom- 
pfot /lis (innctics, to those whom it 
concerns, on this Pi usso- Germanic 
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1 830.] and the Pi iicrnuinic 

(|iiti8tic>ii ; Ills pcopit) will learn no\^ 
alNO like ourselves with gratitude, 
but without surprise, this fresh proof 
of the superintending cares of their 
soveieign. The intimation was, no 
doubt, received by his servants with 
alarm— for llieir places; Downing 
Street became all bustle — IhecleikH 
of the Foreign OHiee working double 
tides in the concoction of rival inc- 
iHoirs. The Mcsioiii will, however, 
Afv/rcr/// do Us rriand — the royal car 
will not HO readily be abused into 
llu; belief that the Ltoijur is nut dis^ 
adraiiUiticons fn Pntj/midy innsmnch 
as the, P/Kssians Ihcmstlrcs nhcndi/ 
Jintl their on n Iratle dterrasim/ in con- 
set/nenre ofthttr own v»y Ucni. It. makes 
at the best but u bastard syllogism, 
which it would tax logu* of a higher 
Older even llinn that of Weimar to 
legilirn.ai/.e ; yet, not to damp th(5 
aidour of an aspiiing tyro, let us 
add, the blame of faulty workman- 
ship rests, not with the bandy Hedged 
artist, but u])on the uiipliaut ([iiality 
of the materials lie liad to lick into 
^liape. The royal disquietude will 
not be lessened by the Mhaioiit — it 
may be (luickened pevcliancc by tlio 
expositions our duty enjoins, but— 
gieat is truth, and he who knows 
the worst, is for the worst alieady 
more than lialf way prepared. 

At the latter end of 18JJ0, the two 
gieat opposing principles or unions 
stood ill face "of eacli other thus : 

Put. SSI AN Lkagvk. 

Prussia. I3,2 j0,0(»0 

Hesse Darmstadt, . . 770,000 

Inhabitants, 14,0*20,000 

Hanovkrian Countku League. 


Davaria, 4,300,000 

Wurternberg, .... 1,700,000 

Saxony Royal l.COO.OOO 

Saxony Ducal, . . . 700,000 

Baden 1,300,000 

Nassau, 37 ,000 

TIesBO Cassel, .... 700,000 

Frankfort, 5.5,000 

Hanover 1,7 00,000 

Mecklenburg .500,000 

Oldenburg, ' 270,000 

Brunswick, 270,000 

Ollier small Stales, . 000, OOO 


14,130,000 


ijUstom-HuUbC League, 

Without including Hulslein 
and Lunenburg, . . 200,000 

The Hanseatic towns, . 200,000 

wliifh had, we believe, neither en- 
tered into nor formed any counter 
combination, although most liostile 
to the Prussian system. 

So far we had lost no more than 
Hesse Darmstadt with its 77 (i,00m 
souls so dearly purchased ; for PniH- 
sia is, in fact, out of the (piestioii , 
as her Rysleiii had, since 1818, made 
her connexion of .is little value to 
us licrctofore, as it can be herealter; 
the account sliould tlierefore stand 
thus : 

Opponents, 770,000 

Confederates, including 
Holstein and tlio 
Han^e towns, . . 1 1,500, 00i> 

After cai coring it most triumph-, 
antly in revolution for four years — 
from 1831 to 1835 inelnsive — the 
King’s servant.^ have, in addition to 
Bolgiurn made over to France, and 
Holland converted from an ally into 
a foe— to Portugal wrested from our 
influence and Spain disgusted — to 
present the following tropliics to his 
Majesty, as a new ycai’s gift for 
1830— 

Tin; rai .ssiax leagl i!. in 1835. 

Prussia, i.3,250,0iK» 

Bavaria, ‘1,300,000 

Wiirtemherg, .... 1,700,000 

Saxony Royal, .... 1,000,000 

Saxony, Ducal, . . . 700,000 

Baden 1..300,()00 

Nassau, 375, 000 

Hesse Cassel, .... 7oo,o0O 
Hesse Darmstadt, . . 770,000 

Fraiikfort-on-tlic-Maiiie, 55,000 
Other small States, . . 600,000 

Souls, . . . 25,350,000 


TUB HANOVERIAN COUNTER LEAGUE, 

1835, 

EXISTS NO MORE, but 111 thU tllC 
page of history. And yet we mis- 
take, it has left a “ wreck behind.” 
We are reminded by a ministnial 
contcmpoiary that “Hanover and 
Brunswick (Oldenburg, we bear, is 
likely also to accede) have entered 
into a commercial compact rond/- 
tionaUy, that encli state be at lilierty 
to join the Prussian League in I8il, 
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urpn •'/o v,'.///.” I'lieia 18 ilicrct'oro the 
8hi\<iuw of a nhadu of a 

HANUVhUlAN < iJL>TL.(l-Li;\UtK— 

11 mover, .... ],7()!>,OU0 

iirunswkk, . . . 'J()0,000 

Souls, . . 1,900,000* 

or about laudh of tiio Prus- 

siau League. 

Oldenburg, Meekleriburg, :md 
lloliitein have not joined the IViis- 
Mi.ui I'nioii, but their aeei shioii, wc 
are told, is “ of little conserjueuce fo 
it.” They nlu^t, in a short time, be 
diawn into the voitex, and another 
million of our areient rustonis 
will thus be lost to us. The Manse 
(hlie.< -Hamburg and llreincu es- 
pecially — meanwhile are to ue tole- 
rated by Piu-^sia as warehouses for 
storing th'j mniiufactures of the 
Union for expoi lation^until ! “May” 
(devoutly ejaculates a Prussian 
|jamj»hleUjer) “ we hate a GE«3ri\’* 
(([ucjy, Prubsian) “ Suai'okt on the 
is' OUT II .Si'.\ to add to the League the 
next time we make a map ! ! ” 

'I he prospect, how chcei ing I The 
])icture, how warmly tinted with 
the ripening suribeauia of growing 
prosperity! The ♦opics, how splen- 
did for tlie royal opening Hpeech to 
the faithful Lords and Commons, 
towards the compost of which our 
liumble labours will arrive so op- 
portunely to con tribute I 
All these non Prussianized States 
were our fast and firm allies — the 
II ncompi ornisiiigenemies of Prussian 
ascHiidency and Prussian monopoly 
— but live shoit yeais agonc. No- 
thing short of miracles could have 
a(‘complisl cd a metamorphosis so 
complete, so sudden, so unlooked 
for— -and they were miracles of folly, 
of ignorance, of besotted ness suici- 
dal — of our own performance. The 
kings and princes were all with us, 
but one, to a man, and not more 
ijuanimousiy tliaii the representative 
chambers, where constitution forms 
existed with the whole body of the 
people. The French convulsion 
arrived, and was followed by the 
Belgian ,* but although a sympathetic 
ground-swell agitated the Germanic 
federation, ye^ confident in the 
breakwater bulwark of Britisli po- 


licy, which had never failed its mem- 
bers, they held to their ancliorage, 
secure to ride out the storm. They 
distrusted aid — they repudiated 
proilered proUction — fioni Berlin. 
But when Biitish statesmen were 
seen patronising revolution at home, 
and outstiipping the democrats of 
Paris in its propagandisni abroad, the 
wisest as the most inconsiderate — 
the most powerful as the pettiest — 
found themselves at sea without 
pilot, if not without compass. As 
the British people were goaded by 
their rulers into revolutionary frenzy, 
and in Parliament the ajipeal of ex- 
ternal alliance was drowned in the 
lury of party — of ^Vllig party — the 
contagion spread abroad. Absolute 
princes saw their hiibjects in open 
or fjunai rebellion; in Constitutional 
States the national delegates beai d- 
ing the sovereign, or deposing iiim, 
or denying supplies for the exigen- 
cies of the slate, ns licre the same 
had been threatened. Confusion 
was at its height wlien England was 
seen in the vanguard of Belgian in- 
surgents, and a French army waging 
muiderous wartare against Holland 
— Holland, part, parcel, ally, akin 
of Germany. I’hen with artful un- 
obtrusiveiicss did Piussia interpose 
her mighty armies betwixt the cower- 
ing principalities and the deluge of 
combined British and French anar- 
chical movements : she saved them 
— princes, both great and small, sliu 
saved them, and they felt it — from 
the fate of Holland and of Miguel. 
She earned the title of benefactor — 
well she knew how most profitably 
to use its lights. Her projected 
custom-house league guaranteed to 
every member its customs' revenue, 
at the price of independence, and 
the control of Prussian officers ; the 
boon, before rejected with scorn, 
was accepted with eagerness now, 
by sovereigns whoso expenditure 
was sought to be curtailed, and 
whose incomings were stayed by 
the rude hands of legislative assem- 
blies — not the less eagerly^ so by ab- 
solute princes whose subjects were 
refusing payment of any impost 
whatever. A revenue was secured 
to all, unshackled by popular con- 
trol. Fur the people of Prussia raised 
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the cry oJ— Fatherland — and pointed 
to Eoglaud and Franco combined in 
unholy leuiruo against its prospeiity. 
'Jo the Jegislaiivc bodies bhc spoke 
orinatciial interests and fiscal eco- 
nomics. To a state to be entrapped 
with a show of words cn\ eloping the 
substance of slavery, they turned a 
deal ear — they hesitated — they were 
ov(‘i whelmed into submission with 
the unienccting acclamations of Fa- 
theiland, and the. menacing cri^s of 
deluded multiludcs. Tims, of peo- 
pl»? and Soxcreigns, Fiussia became 
the tutelaiy deity and tlieai biter; sJie 
who had been feaied as an usurp»*r, 
was now re\er<‘nce.<l as a Saxiour — 
<lix citing the torrent of political ex- 
citement xvhich tiiicateiied to wash 
away the labile of her own and all 
Ceim.iii society, into a deepened 
channel of coiniiiuicial jealousies, 
which the gallant xes^el of btato 
tniglit navigate — not only without 
peiil, but, eheeied on by favouiing 
iiade-xviuus, into the liaxen of poli- 
tical renown; iloi xvhile insidiously 
couiii?elliiig the lash bteeisuieii of 
the Biitish baik to trim her sails and 
shape her couise for tin* fogs of ll.e 
Sclieldt and the stuiins of the Bay 
of Biscay — vxheie now she is seen 
bufl'eting with adveisc winds and 
xvaves, and llonndeiing under bare 
poJes. 

A struggle, indeed, a faint, inel- 
fectual Kiuggle tlierc was. 'I’lie 
(/Oiirts of Bavaiia and VN urtemberg 
long balanced ; the ( anincils of Aus*- 
tiia had not lost their weight, al- 
though the timi<l leinonstiaiu es of 
haiglaud were xiisregaided In L>e« 
ceiuber, I S3;), the die was cast, and 
the Prussian Leagui* Joined — inaik! 
we had triumphed at Antwerp, and 
were then buds of the ascendant in 
Portugal. ILessc Cassel, distracted 
with intestine broils, had already 
acceded to tlie union, niaugre the 
opposikiouot its [louse of Assembly. 
The junction of Nassau, from its 
position in the very centre of Ge'- 
inauy, and with such an extent of 
command of the Ilbiue and the Maine, 
became an object of gieat anxiety, 
but has only been accomplished 
since the death of Marschal), the 
able and far-seeing minister of that 
small state, who persoveriugly re- 
fused all overtures. The present 
Administration departed from his 
policy. The bargain has, however, 
beea driven hardi and the revenue, 


such as derived liitheilo iiuui the 
customs hrancli, has been gua- 
ranteed to the duchy, as, in any 
case, the niiuiiiiuni of dixision of 
the joint stock to be paid over as lier 
share by tlie Court of Berlin. That 
('ourt had, moreoxer, acquired 
claims iijion tiie gratitude of the 
Duke, by the zealous cspoubal of 
his interests, as an Agnat of tlie 
House of Oiaiige, in the Luxemburg 
(piestion. 'I'liC negotiations are com- 
pleted and the tieaties signed; on 
the very day — the first day of this 
iiexv year-excii as the public are 
perusing tills announcement, thu 
custom-house harriers, not of Nassau 
only, but of Badeii and Frankfoit, 
are being razed to their foundations, 
amid the flourisli of tiuuipets and 
the dealeiiiug cheers ol— Fatherland. 
Hanover — aio iawje es unti:r Jit it- 
tisc/ur /if'iischfijt hluht — so long as 
she n ifiains uiidt i lit tU di domination^ 
cauniq he expected to join ; as we 
aie giiixely toKl by the same Pius- 
sian sciibe, xvho, as xve have seen, 
hopes that Pi ussia " may have a sea- 
poit on ilio Noi Ih Sea, the next time 
he makes a map,” to add to it. I'he 
hints combined are suiriciently big-. 
nificant; for Hanover and British 
connexion interpose provokingly 
enough between the frouliers of 
Hesse and Prussia and the free cities 
of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck. 

Thus has Great Biitaiii lost— been 
juggled out of — fifteen iniilions of 
appioved good neightiouis and be- 
neficial — mutually beneficial — cus- 
tomers. They have paited from us 
too, not as friends xvho have jour- 
neyed together long, regretting when 
the hour of inevitablo separation 
anived, but as bitter rivals, in whose 
breasts rankles the sense of injury; 
who have been tauglit to believe, 
that under the mask of good-will, 
w'e have used and abusetf them in 
the vilest spirit of an all- grasping 
monopoly, — tiiat wo have gloated 
over their industrial progress with 
eyes bleared with envy and hearts 
resolved to blast. Wo can forgive 
and pity the delusion, for resent- 
ment cannot efiace the kindly recol- 
lections of old associations. Per- 
haps the time may not he distant 
when they themselves shall awaken 
to a sentiment of the injustice of 
their accusations. Happily, one 
great good has been achieved-— 
ir^m miisfortuiio they have learn^ 
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0(1 one Icesaii*— fiom tlic prickly 
thorn they have plucked one flow^er 
— safety, I'rom their llourihhing 

realms and smiling iielo's they have 
chased far off the? luiholy and de- 
V(;iiring principles (d' diMJuiori and 
disorganisation ; demagogues will 
no longer annoy — the orgies of 
Hainbaeh no moie herepeatesd. VVe, 
who Ix^jir the cost, can still hail, 
with all gladness, the bloodless tii- 
urnpli. Anarchy was in the land; 
Kui'laud was seen every wJiero ehe 
displaying Jier banners at its head; 
Germany was assiduously tutored 
into th(^ conviction that slx^ patron- 
ised confusion only to wreak a jea- 
lous rival’H vengeu^c(^ on the tro- 
phies of her industry, h'juni that 
hour the troiihhvl v/atois of civil 
strife subsided int<) peace — a com- 
mon (suppos(Ml) foe, on wliom to 
discharge the pent-up storms of na- 
tional fury was found — one univer- 
sal cry arose in the father-land — 
Veilrdiicn, J — Ihiion, Confi- 

dence. 

Nothing ean Letter paint the ei'lf- 
ish and sinister ))i eteiic(i ot Pi ussian 
free-trade philosophy, which opens 
Its doors to all, and torhids entianee 
to none, than the case of Switzer- 
land. The gates of the Germanic 
riiioii are closial against her, a near 
neighbour, and almost an integral 
portion ot the l<'(nleration, on two 
pretexts : llio first, that her wares 
would interfeni with those of Sa.\- 
ony; the fiocoml, that slie is no 
consiitner of Crfriniii pioducts; she 
is a seller, hut not a purchaser. The 
one apology is too ilimsy to impose 
upon any one. Surely it is rather 
Prussia that dreads the competition 
of Swiss ( uttons and silks with those 
of her llhcnaiie subjects, so excel 
lenlly and ecoiioniically facilitated 
in all seasons by the Rhine naviga- 
tion, than that Saxony sliould he 
flo sensitive about a rivalry she has 
been periodically accustomed to en- 
counter at the Lcipsic and Frank- 
fort fairs heretofore. The last ex- 
cuse would be ecpially valid as 
against other members of the Union. 
What return commerce, for exam- 
ple, can Berlin ofl'er to Munich? 
The cause, the real cause, is, that 
Switzerland is too free, too repiih- 
licaii; Prussia dreads too close con- 
tact with a turbulent democracy, 
which she cannot hope to put dovya 
fl6 easily as tho legislative outbreaks 


of llcssi! and Baden. d'l»(‘ acccs- 
sioii of Holland or Belgium, or both, 
is a question of greater magnitude 
and more direct interest to hei. 
If. would consolidate her system, 
wJiicii, as yet, has no iiatuiaJ base to 
rest upon ; it would round her em- 
pire. For this she was forecasting, 
as Bulow earwigged the simple se- 
cretary of the I'oreign O/lice; for 
this she viewed with silemt compla- 
cency tbe separation of tins Nether- 
lands. Belgium h.as a heavy stake 
in the solution of thi^ point; she 
(mj 4 )yH nir(‘a(ly a large projiortion ot 
the tiansit trade from tliis and from 
other coiintiies to Western Ger- 
many, and, with the conclusion ot 
her proposed railway from Antwerp 
to Cologne, she might perlmps mo- 
nopolize tlic whole. She would, 
moreover, become the great outlet 
for the fabrics of the Rhenish pro- 
vince.s oi Pru'isiaand of other pa i ts ol 
the Union to North and .South Ame- 
rica — to (biha, the Indian Archipe- 
lago, and CliiiM, with all their vast 
ictiirns. But all this could he the 
taidy result of time only; Belgium 
has neither c.ommercial, marine, nor 
trausinai'ine poiscssiotH. U may be 
doubted also whether Prussia views 
without dread the toiinidablc coii- 
cuiTcnco of her cottons, her wool- 
l(‘ns, her silks, her iron, and lier 
coal, with those of her own western 
provinces. Flherfcldt may not re- 
joice in the einhiaecH of Ghent, nor 
Aix-la-Chapelle fraterni/f! without 
reluctance with Liege. The di.scus- 
siou, however, and the supposition 
have not been without their effect 
at the Tuilerics. France, we learn, 
has hnslcmd to jt}opnsc at Jirmsels 
a cHStum- house. Ivagucy founded on 
the same priindples as that of Prus- 
sia. Wo are not prepared to say 
how the offer has been received, or 
what may be tho special hitch in 
the affair ; but French rlnuanicrsj 
lording it in the poit, would tiardly 
look more frightful than French 
bomhardiers raining fire upon the ci- 
tadel of Antwerp ; it is hut cause and 
effect after all. The same eloquence 
which vindicated the policy of the 
one to a regenerated but un-English 
House of ('ommims, is there still to 
lather his own offspring, and justify 
the other, if need be, to the entire 
contentment of O’Connel), or any 
of his Tail. 

Holland, whose manufactures are 
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too few to excite alarm, which poa- 
KCB8CH a cuusiderahie trarliug ina« 
line, uiul wcll-tiaincd aeaineii, as 
well HH tIouriHliiii/; colonies, will 
therefore, as combiuiDg the eleincuts 
more in unison with her wants, ob> 
tain the preference, and employ all 
tin* arts of Prussia to engage herac* 
([iiie.t'cence, and elVect her junction 
with the Custom-house League. 
The price, however, is fixed ; her 
cohmial possessions are to be thrown 
open to the Federation, and all re> 
sirictions aiiolished. Some mea- 
sures have been proposed in the 
present session of the Statea-Cleiic- 
ral, touching agriculture, which lead 
to the suspicion that Holland is pa- 
ving the way for her initiation. 
Into speculations upon tliis event, 
and u])(ui the, new aspect which 
Km ope may hereafter progressively 
as'^ume, the length to which we 
have already gone, and the impoit- 
ant brandies of our subject y<‘t to 
be treated, foibid us to enter; they 
are ol tiuMnselvcH a theme, and no 
uhimpoftant one. Norshail we, as 
biilieito we have not, unnecessarily 
overlay a iiucslioii, in itself sufli- 
ciiiiitly momentous, with the en- 
tanglements of h^Hstern policy, and 
llus««ian piojectn. We are anxious 
to present as succinct and detailed 
a review as in oiir power of the 
practical and prospective lieariiigs 
of a league, so iuiUK diately and 
rudely thri ateiiiiig our best— oui 
mateiial interests; the more so, as 
t!u* task has not yet, to our kiiaw> 
ledge, been attempted with the de,- 
Lail it deserves and demands. The 
debt of gratitude w’hich Maga has 
contracte d towards the agricultural, 
manufactui ing, and coiiimei cial pub- 
lic id surpassingly large. She can 
only repay it by the ciiculation 
(ample, perhaps, beyond compari- 
son) of truths which it coucerus 
tliein and all to know. Would that 
the ability were commensurate, v' ith 
the nieaiiB, or tlicse with the de- 
sire! 

The praise of the commercial sys- 
tem of Prussia has, for many years 
past, been the cuckoo noto of writers 
of pamphlets, reviews, and journals. 


home and continental, innumerable. 
The dittintcreslediiesH of much of 
wliich, and llic costliuesij, may only 
be olimaled upproxiinatively by 
their results, more or less iunnediate, 
in the not over gratuitous acces- 
sion of Hesse Darmstadt, and the not 
inexpensive com1>ination of tlie 
Piusso Ccrmanic League. Hut fur 
the too unrcliccting and unqualified 
eulogies of J\Ir Hubkissou, whidi 
gave it the utamp of a gicat autho- 
rity, that .sjstem, with its authors 
and ahettois, bought and unbouglP, 
would have b< cn left to be tested by 
the lessons of expt'iicnce alone, in- 
stead of being decided upon at once 
by its fair speech propositions. That 
able statef'inan, as is often the caso 
with enthusiastic incn, enamour- 
ed of principles appaiently ho con- 
genial vvitli his own, in his exniniini- 
tioii of their practiial application, 
forgot to pencil ate beueatli the sur- 
face, but accepted all ill puie good 
faith. We may extend our cbaiity 
towards Piuasia, as we have before 
done, vvilbout cm ing about the re- 
turns, but they wlio blindly put their 
trust in her w itb faith and liope, will 
find, as we, have done, tbatlliey are 
leaning on a rotten rerd. Among 
other productions of the trumpet- 
tongued sebool, inspiied fioin Her- 
lln, two are now lying on our table, 
which moit' especially invite atten- 
tion; the one is a “ Vindication * of 
the Commercial Policy of Piussia,” 
by a gentleman holding a vciy efii- 
cieut and conlidential bituatlon near 
the person of Ida Prussian Majesty, 
and fiom wdiom the document came 
some time since, almost direct into 
our hands, but whose name we do 
not feel oui selves at libeity to men- 
tion; it is a sboit but ably written 
aiticie, and not wanting in a due por- 
tion of sarcasm and bitterness to- 
wards Knglaiid. The other is a 
pamphlet from the press of Ludwiz 
Kohnen of Cologne, On the lise 
and progress of the Commercial Sys- 
tem of Prussia, and tiie Union of the 
German States," professing, muic- 
over, like the former, to institute a 
compaiisoD between the Prussian 
and British Tariffs,! by C. C. Beclier, 


* This Viiiilir,utiun has bL'cii published, we bciievo, but little read, 
t The ncriinnnious tone which Mr C. C. llei'her hns, on vaiious ucchsIoiis duiiiig 
and since the formation of the Kheiii&h West India Cumpan.Vi adopted towards Fug- 
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late Sub.Dirertor of tlio Rlionlsti 
West India (’ompauy. This gcntle- 
iTian commences liis comparative 
statement with denunci itions of our 
navigation laws almost, but uotipiite 
so unqualified as those of that pro- 
found statesmau, Mr Poulett Thom- 
son himself, wlio has sealed iheir 
fate, so far as he is conccrne<l, by 
declaring that they “ have been from 
tlie first prejudicial to Hiitish cotii- 
nierce/' It is not worth the space 
to expose Mr llecher’a misconcep- 
tions ; he has studied those laws to 
little purpose, or he is wilfully guilty 
of the !iupprr.iii,io irn^ to represent 
them to Ids countrymen as in Ids 
pamphlet he does. In like manner, 
to clear our w'ay and narrow the 
controversial arena, we shall dismiss 
with a brief notice various objects of 
our tarill', lugged in by both writers 
for no other purpose but ofl'ect, since 
regarding some rrussia can have no 
grievance to allege, and others are 
taken out of the category of compa- 
rative taxation, unless our excise 
dues and our drawbacks be also al- 
lowed to enter into the account, as 
tliey must be, in order to an impar- 
tial understanding of tlu^ subject. 
With ivhat leason can she allege, in 
jiistilieation of her own impositions 
against this, our, in herjudgrnent, on- 
erous exactions upon the produce of 
Ollier states or of oiir owu colonies V 
With what light does she assume to 
stand forth the chnin|)ion of the four 
qiiaiters of the world, and to plead 
our fiscal rigours against otlicrs as a 
plea apologetic for her own towards 
us ? Is she really, then, the avenger 
of nations, and the Hheiill'-depiite to 
execute justice, y WIhmi she e.xhildts 
herpoweis of attorney w’« bhall be- 
lieve that the United States, and 
France, and llus.«da, puwerlesi to 
resent their own wrongs, have iiiveht- 
ed her with tlie Quixotic mission of 
retaliating exclusive taniVs. The 
nrale and llje extent to which we 
rate tobacco, thrown and flguie.d 
t^ilks, sail-cloth, or dressed hemp, 
madder, oil, &c. •'vc., can surely he 
no concern of hers, who of thoso 
articles for exportation is a non- 


producer? Moreover, she must 
sympaihi/e with the V .-st, and re- 
monstrate tor llw I'lSt, on tlie 

excessive duties, and iji^criuiiii.itiiig 
duties, to which they aie 
lively sulijected in their cofVer and 
sugars. \Ve are pleasi d to pay the 
penaUioB of these dulie u and we <Io 
pay it as the consumers; but as tlie 
piemiuni for loleialiip' her inter- 
ference, we are (juite ready to I iK(‘ 
our cafe sunn ta.v free, il she will 
undertake, as with Nassau, to gua- 
rantee the board of ciiBtoiiis. 
choose, moreover, to mulct ourselves 
oil soap, starch, glass, paper, Inqis, 
refined sugar, &'C., with vaiiousheavy 
excise payments, levied for tlie sake 
of revenue alone, and therefore enter- 
ing into tlic consideration of the cost 
of thoso articles on the compo'siiion of 
a tariiV of customs for the admission 
of the same ])rodiicts or manufac- 
tures from Ollier <*ountru*a. When 
exportctl, liowcier, a draw'back, 
e<iuiv}ilent or nearly so to the ex- 
cise, is allowed ; deduct the tenmiie 
fioiii the protection duty, and the 
real ciiitoinhoiise tax remains. ( ipon 
no other sound basis can a coinpaii- 
sou be iiislitiited between the IVus- 
bian and the Itiitish commercial 
s} stems. Wo might retaliate the 
aigiiment by sbowing iiow France 
prohibits our cottons, and wool- 
lens, and loads our coal and iron 
wiili unjusli liable, disefiminative 
chaiges; how Umsia shuts out nil our 
fabrics ; how the United Stales sur- 
charges cotton ami woollen cloths, 
and hardware, and pottery, with fis- 
cal visilalioiis, varying fiom twenty 
to seventy (#r '“ighty per cent upon 
real values, whilst we admit her law 
cottons customs free to the annual 
amount alone ofneaiiy millions of 
po’iniis sftihnji Kiissinii hemp anil 
tallow at nominal, and French silks 
at, by comparison, moderate duties; 
but we are not so arrogant or so un- 
just as to inalio Prussia answerable, 
for their mistaken policy ; we are the 
first to admit that tliesc are points 
having no bearing ou tlie question 
betwixt Fiiigland ard Prussia. Let 
us, tiierefore, hear no more of a spe- 


Iftiid, iiii to rcinlinl liliii that tlu-ie nro rpsisons why, ahovo all irwn, the piinrl- 

psl of the l'nnru‘i' house of .Milrlieit and ('o. niid Iho former C'oiisni of Ohlenbui'i;, 
would feel any thing but grntitiido and aflcotlon for Manuhrster and London, or ex- 
prels any lantlment but reverence and regard for England. 
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fics of drOiirtion not having evrn 
tho Kinnhliiiice of plausibility aboiitit. 

But tln iT are pleas upon which 
issue may bo joini'd ; uiaiiiifactiiieH 
or productioiiM ct mmoii to both, or 
indigenous to one, and objects of 
consumption in the other country. 
This is fair, neutral, and debateable 
ground, and here we may try the 
cause. I'lierc are diniciilties in the 
way, because the Prussian taiifl' 
pretends to proceed upon an ad 
valorem fix.ition, but is in practice 
reduced to a poundage, upon some 
ill explained arbitrary reduction of 
pounds sterling values into pounds 
or hundred weights of taxable ma^ 
terial. Ours is tae manly tarlA’, In 
its main features, of real ad valor un 
duty, and the revenue ofliecr plays 
tiic merchant fair, by taking pos- 
session of his goods, and paying 
him for them with a bonus of tea 
per cent tbereupon, should there be 
fair grounds for suspicion that the 
invoice is understated for the pur- 
pose of evading the tax. We re- 
commend this upright method to 
Prussia, as better suited to luuiefit 
her poorer population, than the 
poundage plan, which seems solely 
devised to accommodate the rich 
and noble claescs at their expense. 
Our tariir may contain, as our fo- 
reign fiiend first named (whom in 
ftiuire we hliall distinguish as the 
Memorialist, from his Memoir) 
states, more than a thousand diifer- 
eiit stipulations, whilst that of Pi us- 
sia has but two hundred ; the mpe- 
lior extent ami variety ol our trallic 


will account for murli, although we 
are free to say there aie still too 
many. But conceding this, we an* 
not left ill the dark, as too ulti'ii in 
that of Prussia, and exposed to i.ites 
adjudged upon prices long foiiroiten 
in the maiket. We have no piohi- 
bitioiis of import; tiie word iitii' 
not mifrp({iiently occurs in oiir table 
of duties ; in tlie vocabulary of that 
of Prussia never, exeepting on ox 
blood, manure, or any arliele or 
substance under the uanhl vj tuo 
uinires. Nominally, indeed, tlie ex- 
portation of certain machines, or 
paits of machines, is forbidden- 
real ly, lliere is reason to believe 
the law is acted on as if a dead let- 
ter; • the tw'o or three other abso- 
lute or qualified prohibitions out- 
wards are too trivial to mention, and 
appear to be prejudicial only to our- 
selves, and, at all events, cannot be 
so to Prussia. 

To establish the fair points of con- 
tact between rival systems, we sliall 
take the standard products of IViis- 
hia on the one harui, to contrast w ith 
those of I'higland on the other, as 
they exchange, or are suited to ex- 
change, wltli each other. The cases 
selected are the strongholds of the 
former, and her eternal t’lcme of 
declamation— corn and timhei ; and 
on our hide, salt, cottons, and wool- 
lens. Now it must be boiiie in 
mind, that with tlie aid of our colo- 
nies we grow, or car grow, corn 
ami limher siifUcicut for our own 
consumption. Assuming, wdth A?!- 
Beclicr — 


The pi ice of corn here at .... PJs. 

Tlie duty on foreign importation will be . its. 8d. 

Deduct the discriminating protection wliicJi it may 
be presumed our colonies are justly entitled to, 5s. 

Real duty on Pruhsian com, . . . SHs. 8d. 


or, in round numbers, about uiiiety- 
Ave per cent. We admit the tax to 
bo enormous; but there are those 
modifying circumstances attendant 
upon its operation, that as the price 
of corn rises the tax diminishes in- 


versely, until at fieventy-threo shil- 
lings Jl is neaily nominal, or little 
moie than one and a half per cent. 

So vve deal with coi ti ; let us ex- 
amine how PriiKhia retaliates with 
our salt, of which she imports coii. 


* Wc do hope some independent Member of Parliament may be finnid in tlie 
next Session to move for nn “aecount of all the innrliiriery exported — of (be niiinlier 
of licenses granted by tho ]Jo.*iril of Trado«.of (lie parlies, or nainrs of the iMilii"-, 
to whom, und tbu d ites at which (lie rioriises and each separate license bus been *<(1 
Kranted— for Iho hist «i|;ht yeius ; say, from th« 1st J.iiiiiary, I8^4, to the l^t J.i 
nuary, 183U, Inclusive. It wl!l afford some cnrluns matter tor reflection on this law 
and Its evasion. 
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slderable qimntitioa. Both countries additional disadvantage marked 
alike produce salt; hero tlie iinpor- ai>aiiiRt ur, that rrus.iau ships may, 
tatiou is IVee; them it ivS a toyal uiidei- any ciieijinstanrcH, import 
liioiiopoiy- 'I'he import into Ibiis- com into J')n^;;laii<l, but I'ltiglish ships 
sia is, in truth, duty free, and open ran, in no case, import salt into 
to all romera; but llicy are bound Prusaia. Were we disposed to in- 
to le export it, or sell it to the termcddle between the state and its 
vernment, not at a lair valuation or subjects, as our Memorialist and Mr 
a maiket rate, hut at a price fixed Becher liave set ns the example he- 
by the government itself Tiiic, ivvceii us and our webtern ami cast- 
Ihat pi ire is usually rstublishcd and eni brethren, and between tlie go- 
})nhli^llGd onre and for the whole vernmeni and the subjrrt at hon.o, 
year, ns a guide to all, by the direr- we might reinaf k that it is not n.ore 
Tors of the administration, but tliey haid lor our people to he charged 
not hmd Uieni'iclvait to flomewliat additional for their bread, 

except at tlieir own convenience, as than for the peojil'* of Prussia to he 
Jjiverpool rnerchants can tell, whose taxed to ti>n times the amount pro- 
ships willi ventures of salt ha\e ah portionally — or toariyotherai hitrary 
vv.iys, or nearly so, hulk unbroken, extent, at the will ol tlieir iiilers—for 
returued to hand, witli the trivial their salt ; nor are we compelled to 
inconveniences of averages, wear buy inme wheat than we can con- 
arid tear, and wages to dischaige. sume, although the Piussian imiy 
'I'ht; directois somehow purchase perchance be bound to take and pay 
salt only when imported in Prussian for sail, wliether he want it or no — 
vessels, and these are, by that and as in the enligiiteued dominions of 
other causes, enabled to undeisnil Spain, it is no nIVair of ours, and 
the British vvilh lumber, because of ho we leave it. Salt as wvW as corn 
the certainly ol a return cargo. l)o is a necessary of life, we may ob- 
we blame PniJibi.i ? Far fi omit. She serve in conciiision, and but for tlio 
favours lie r own subjects in t-alt as prohibition, might become an article 
we do oil's ill ..orii. All the dis- of more extensive export, equally a i 
tinclion lies in this that witit her, the other of increased impoi 1. 
salt is a total prohibition, relaxed We must now examine another 
periodieally liy, as we may call it, special hobby of political econo- 
an Older hi Council ; with us, corn mists here and free traderp in Prus- 
is a (/NO'it prohibition, modified by sia— the timber duties. According 
prices, and abulii^hed when a failure to the Prices Current, the mean pi ice 
occur.s in our usually ample home of — 
and colonial production; with this 

I liiropcan oak is, without duty, per load, . L.G ft 0 

The duty, L.*2, ITis, or say, . . . . 15 per cenl. 

But inasmuch as we lay a tax of lOs. per load 

on our own ('anada timber, the duty is but . 2 5 0 

Or about • . .‘17 per cent. 

On Meme.] fir it is, however, heavier, say, price 

per load 3 0 o 

Duty Jj‘2, 58, or 75 per cent. 

Aftei all, this is much more than her. According to the e IdcDCC of 
the duly reni/g paid by Prussia. In J. D. Powles, Esq . belore the 
graduating a tax upon foreign com- Tradk and Navkiation Committee 
modities. care should be taken here, of IU:33 — a merchant, whose intelli- 
aiid generally is, as well as in other gciice, accuracy, and respectability, 
countries, to collate for taxation the has not, and will not, we think, be 
respective costs of production of impugned— the relative question of 
articles common to each. Freight freights stands thus:— 
enters largely into the value of tirn- 

John Diston Powles, Esq. — 

Freight of Timber from Mcmel, 18.33, per load, L.O 18 0 
Ditto ditto Quebec, . . 1 17 0 


Dilference against Quebec . . LO 19 0 
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In common fairness, therefore, towards Ca- 
nada, and barely to eciualize cost, wo must 

from the duty of L.2 5 0 

Deduct difference of freight . . 0 1ft 0 


Leaving actual duty 

Which on Prussian oak makes the real tax 

about 

And on Prussian hr, makes the real tax about 


1 i> i) 


•21 per cent. 
43 ditto. 


We (juote from the speech of 
George Fredeiick Young, Es-q. in 
the House of ('onimons, on June 5, 
1834.''^ We say nothing lu re of the 
differential charges of felling and 
iloating the timber to the coast, as 
between Canada and Prussia, aU 
though thoiso must be considerable ; 
for, ill the former country, labour is 
as high — ])eihaps higher — than here; 
Avhilst wc do know that the Pi iissiau 
boor (see Jacob's Ilepoita) is iiappy 
to slave for two shillings and six- 
pence the week. Nor Bhall we enter 
bito the, subject of the fair extra 
piotcctiun to be allowed to colonies 
which are bound to take our manu- 
factured products almopt tax free. 

The following aie the rates ar. 
Itiallif levied in the Prusso- Germanic 
confederation, on cottons, woollens, 
hv. 'Phey are copied from a letter 
ill the 'iJtratnf, rated Frank- 

fort, December 27, 1833. Alilioiigli 
so far back, there need be no (jues- 
tion that the same rates arc now the 


law in 1636, as surely as they were 
in lS23,t when, as Baron Mall/ahu 
advised the late Mr C.uiiiing, in 
1820, the averages were corn|)uted ; 
the poundage system of Priissi.i is 
as the law of the Medea and Ibw- 
sians, and ultercth not. It will bo 
seen how they tally with a pretended 
ten per cent ad uahm ui chaige. 


COTTON MANL'FAni HKS, 

OaHcocs 


(y'AllCOCS j 

Velvets f 
Vehe teens T 

Velveret 3 


and all 
Goods, 
duty. 


('otton Piece 
;s. Gd. per lb. 


To prcvcnl the, possibility of cavil, 
it should be staled that the Leeds 
paper adds, these, rates ate “ extract- 
ed from a printed copy oj the fari lj'm 
Go many, furnished by a mci ciiii- 
tile house in Leeds, and which will 
lie at our office for aorne d.ijs for 
the inspection of merclnmls and 
raanufactiirera.’* Let iia see bow 
Iho tax works in detail. Calicoes, 
weighing 4 lb, each, are selling in 


* Thisj ‘•jfpuh has biH*n printed by tbr Shipowner’s Society, and uo speerh over 
better dpser\i'd it — it oiiuht to have hce.'i in letters of gold. Ibit why, in triitb’s 
name, did they not print and publish beside it — in juxtap.isition — the rep’y of thu 
Itii'bt Hon. I’oulctt riiomsoii? How liin-ly would the latls and figures, pl.'iiii, 
easy, and coiuprehenaililc so lliat a child might ex'puuud the simple stciliiig KnglisU 
of the one, contrast wiih the tin eail bare, economical trash, the tawdry woiild-be lino 
diction (for neither facts nor figures were, stated or appealed to) ol the other — after 
iiiorilhs of pieparation, too? Wc trust yet that the Shipowner’s Society may he 
induced to reprint, with the addition suggested — in a cheaper form, for tlie prchcut 
pamphlet, is too high priced for general circulation ; a sixjieniiy or threepenny edition 
would be the thing. They soy ^Ir Young is a liadical ; if that spt-ecli he. Radieali>-ni, 
we care nut how soon the radical dealer in such sound English stuff is at the head of 
the Ibiiird of Trade. 

f W'o find, on a more careful reading < 'the Prussian Memoirs, that we. have com- 
muted an unintentional error, rather in favour of than against Prussia. It would ap- 
pear that the 7)o«wcf(f^e was raised so lately as 1831 — that is, after Hesse Darmstadt, 
Hesse Cassel, and some other small states had acceded to the union. Tlie words 
of the author are — “ The increase of the duties In 1831 Is only illu.sory, and to be 
looked upon as an equivalent for the pajuniut in yuld coin, whieli, if not paid in 
kind, must bo calculated in silver.” We do not profess clearly to conipreI*crid the 
exact bearing of this, and as the Memoir svas tvaiismitteil to ns in Kiiglish, whioh 
the writer understands very well— -but writes somewhat in the involved stjlo of his 
own language, we have bad no opportunity of comparing it with the currespond- 
liig Gorman phraseology. We preaume thut some diffcierice of lelaiivo cuirciicy 
values was pretended, under cover of which to advance the duties. 
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Manchester at about six BhilUnga the 
piece; it may be aumewhat more 
or lesR, but greater precUioa la not 
necesBary, aay, 

Piece of calico 4 lb. . Gs. 

Duty at Is. Gd. per ll>. . Ga. 

or 100 per cent, Prussian taiiif. 

This mode of calculation may be 
objected to as too Buinniary; we 
are aware of that, although we only 
profess to give gross and approxi* 
mate results. Add ten per cent, 
therefore, to the pi ice of tlu^ calico 
for agency, package, and shyping 
charges, and the tariff still nio« u us 
with between nhiety and one hun- 
dred per cent tax. 

Pi* ■ce of fustian, weighing 

i20 lb , measuring GO yards, L. s. 

at 1 Od. per yard,* comes to 2 1 0 

Tariff, at Is. Gd. per 1b. . 1 10 

or lilty-five per cent. We do not 
here take the cliargCH into accounr, 
for reasons stated below. Could we 
give tlie leai (jualiiics and value of 
this article as exported, tlieie is tuf- 
ficient ground for belief, that, all 
contiiigi'neies provided for, the duty 
really operates to the extent of more 
than sixty, perhaps seventy pei 
cent. 

Cotton priD».s are taiilfed from 
40 to .jO per cent. The duty on 
counterpanes would be 140 pei cent. 
Canibrii‘saiid muslitiM fur gentlefolks 
are, however, tariffed in not cpiite 
30 per cent. AVe need not extend 
the list, hut it may he useful to le- 
inaik, that cottuii manufactoiies si- 
niilar to ours, and making tlieie and 
all our other descriptious of fabrics, 
exist to a very considerable extent, 
esprciiilly in Prussian llbitielaiid and 
Saxony, where wages are not mure 
than one half, pei haps, thoso of 
Lancashire and Liiuaiksliire. Yet our 


tariff admits foreign cotton manu- 
factures, of whatever quality, at a 
bona fide ten per cent upon real 
value; and when wholly or in part 
made up, not other wiso charged with 
duty (m- stockings) twenty per cent. 
ad valorem.-\ It is hardly neceasary 
to adduce more proof of the differ- 
ential excellence and moderation of 
the Prussian taiiff; we shall there- 
fore brielly state that, 

Woollen or Worsted goods 
are fined . 9Gs. per ilO lbs. 
Carpets . . 60s. do. 

Upon which i\\Q LeuU d/* rewry ob- 
serves that, “it appears, iherefoie, 
that the duty on woollen manufac- 
tured goods ks 9Gs. per 110 lbs., or 
neatly Is. per lb. w'eight, which <ni 
coatings and low goods— almost the 
only woollens sent to the (lerman 
market — is a complete pruhibiiion. 

“ On worsted stnlfa the duty, 
though iiotiiinaliy the same, will not 
opeiate as a pioliibitioii, but ii will 
ccitriinly diminish the quantity 
sent.” 

In IT irdw'ares : 

Hardware, low, fiom cast 
iron . . . 3s. Od. per 110 lbs. 

Uitto, low, from beat 
iron . . IS-t. Od. per 1 10 Ib.s. 
IMtto, line . f)d. per 1 10 lbs. 

Rfr Beclier owns to some, dilliculty 
in Insiituiing a paiallel between the 
two taiilfs on these goods. ’ We ad- 
vise him to ascertain the value of the 
goods lieie, and then he will be at 
no loss to estimate tlie dilfere,iK'e 
between imr twenty per cent ti<f 
valorem and the aho\e duties. In 
like manner, let the iilemorialist 
coiupaie the fifteen per cent on 
woollen maniifuctures, uiid tlie twen- 
ty per cent (nut thiity as he has it) 
on woollens, “ wholly or in part 


* The able and iiidiiitrioua author of Hum's doinnurrial dlanct' averngci the 
jii'lci! o'' all t'uati.iiis at 1 Id., and the length as above, lint as the best and heaviest 
.Jes(:ri|>tiiiits nre retained I'ur Innnc consumption, because the pi ires are too hii;>h tor 
roreij;ii markets, mid ns besides the (.ueat bulk of tbatinnke ia taken <.,Tby what is 
teehnic<ii1y c.illed the town and countiy trade,” we believe our aveiiij'e pviu> foe 
the exMort s yet e^eri too liigh. 

f A sliort, but most lifrutive letter to the Edllor of the Edinburgh lierieic, in 
reply to an aiticle in his ninety-secund number on the Corn Laws, by John Wright, 
Esq., of L'Mitoii House, near Nottingham, dated in 1S3L now beforo ua, bus thu 
following *A1S. note appended to it . 

“ Saxony stoekings, f,isliii<ned, blcnrhoJ, and trimmed as well ns our own, arc now 
Belling in Londun, after payipj; ths duty of twenty pur cent, at from ten to fifteen 
per cent lower than Eii^Iiah cost, though tha makri's of ours are at starvation 
jvages.” 
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made up,** with the Prussian ten 
per cent ad mlorem poundage, 
amounting, as be confesses, to eleven 
er cent on an average, and he will 
e able to ascertain the prohibitory 
extent of his “ moderate" duty. 
This gentleman confesses that on 
cottons the duty operates some- 
what higher than any other legal 
one, amounting to about sixteen per 
cent on the average value of cotton 
goods." So mudi for the ten per 
cent ad vntorem system of i’russia. 
The same rule holds good, in a less 
degree, with iinens and Filks, but 
we have not room for exemplifica- 
tions. Silk goods indeed, Mr Bechrr 
owns, are “ valued at tlie hurtst ;- >*•- 
sjhtc and we belie\ e him. The 
lower orders in Prussia are down, 
and the rule is to keep them down ; 
an aristocracy of silks and satins 
must be fostered against them ; their 
sumptuary laws aie only for the 
poor. Our silk duties are a fair 
thiity per cent upon value, yet our 
Mernoiialist commits t!ie grievous 
mistake of assuming, and leasoning 
upon it ill woids and iiguies, that 
the duty upon figured silks lieie is 
L.l, l.‘)S. a pound} it is, liowcver, 
los. only. We have said the Prus- 
siiin tariff is for the rich and noble ; 
let *18 show how this is enccted so 
as to exhibit a specious adherence to 
the ten per rnl.trnn principle. 

The prices of the finest and most ex- 
pensive goods (of which few aie 
consumed comparatively), compos- 
ing very many varieties iievertlie- 
less, are averaged witli those of the 
vast bulk of tlie lower kind.s for com- 
mon use, of few diversities, and the 
mean value taken for eipial taxation. 
F or example, take the prices of each 
of one hundred various sorts of fine 
and expensive goods, and those of 
ten descriptions of low and coarser 
kinds, of fifty times the consumption 
of the former: add them together, 
and frame a ten per cent code upo ’ 
the average value. W^e presume 
this to be the method, as most peo- 
ple will, from tlie extraordinary dis- 
crepancy between the ten per cent 
nd ralortm of her tariff on paper, 
and the poundage system as viewed 
in practice in Prussia. Of course 
the poor pay the enormous balance 
chalked against them for the benefit 
of the rich, and save it up out of 
black bread at ^d per lb., and sour 


wine— sour trash— at jd a bottle. 
Mr Gregg, of somewhere near Man- 
chester, who is a mortal foe to corn 
laws, and considers the wages of 
Bonne and llouen the ne plus ultra 
of operative perfection, cites those 
facts as a model of sobriety of living, 
we presume, for the British labourer. 
Mr Berber, in his zeal to exaggeraie 
the importance o( Prussia (fur (ier- 
many is but a secondary considera- 
tion with him), commits some grie- 
i’ous errors regarding her imports of 
Britisii manufactures wliich we can- 
not now expose ill much detail, lie 
assumes that the greater pioportioii 
of our cottons expoited to lUm- 
hui'gh, Rot’erdam, and Antwerp 
were not tor German, Swiss, Bel- 
gian, or French account, but chiefly 
for that of Prussia. Instead of vague 
and general assertion, why did not 
he, v.diy lias not our Prussian Memo- 
rialist given 118 the oJlicial returns 
of imporla of tlie Prus&icu custom- 
houses f It is singular enough that 
Baron ]\la]t/a1tn made a lame excuse 
for the omwhion of tlie same conclu- 
sive d.'ita when asserting the like 
facts, or something approacliing to 
them, in IH-ifi. Wo have no oilicial 
documents to nhow fur a contrary 
conviction, but wo are disposed to 
consider, iievcitheless, and otlicrs 
better iiifurmed are of tlie same opi- 
nion, that of the twenty-three and a 
half million Ihs. spun yarn expoited 
to Hambiii gli and Bremen, in 18:).% 
three fonrtiis, at the least, were for 
the consumption of Saxony, Austria, 
and divers parts of Germany, not 
then subject to the Prussian tariff, 
and not one- sixth part for Prussia 
herself. .Some of it probably found 
Us way into Sweden. 

Of the .30,800,000 yards of fustians, 
plain and piinted goods to tlie same 
places, the great bulk must have been 
for the Leipsic and Frankfort or 
Oder fairs, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the residue for ilie con- 
sumption of Hanover and the Hans 
Towns themselves. We question 
whether Prussia was a consumer to 
any considerable extent, except of 
the finer descriptions of prints, cam- 
brics, and muslins. No doubt, how- 
ever, an additional contraband intro- 
duction of all sorts was effected, 
through the temptations of her pro- 
hibitory tariff along the line of her 
Saxon frontier. 
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Of the 43,000,000 yards of net and 
lace entered into the same porta^ it 
is probable tliat Prussia took her 
share fur tlie pleasure of the little 
taxed court and fashion of ilerlin. 

Of the ll,i00,000 lbs. cotton 
twist exported via Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, and the 13,000,000 yards 
of printed and plain fabrics and fus- 
tians, and the IH, 000,000 yards of net 
and lace to and throuf^li the same 
ports, we know that a very consider- 
able proportion, with respect to yarns, 
was destined for Switzerland, and of 
all the descriplioiis for the (ilerman 
States bordering on the Rhine, 
in quantities comparatively much 
greater than what was taken, illicitly 
at least, for the use of Prussian 
Rhineland. 

it is not so diiliciil*; to imagine a 
very simple plan by which pounds 
value may be reduced into pounds 
avoirdupois, with substantial bene- 
fit to revenue or monopoly — or to 
salve even that odious woid-prohi- 
bitioD. Tiikc one piece of lace, for 
example, weighing half a pound, and 
one piece of fustian, weighing twenty 
pounds— here weight oveibalances 
value, and therefore a poundage will 
tell of some fifty or sixty per eent, 
when the ml valorn)! would only 
have made its legal 10 per cant. 'Ve 
sliall shortly show liow it woiks on a 
large scale. The primary object of 
Mr C. (/. Rccher, in his exhibition 
of the extent of our trade in cottons 
to Germany, is, to swell the prepon- 
derating importance of Prussia; se- 
condarily, he remembers Gei many as 
a means to an end. \Ye doubt, and 
webave more reasons for doubting 
than those wo have alieady given, 
or liian we can stop to give now, the 
pretended great consumption of our 
cottons by rrusbia— how could i: be 
with her tariff ? By and by, perhajis. 


wo shall be able to edge in a bint of 
what Eastern Prussia does. But in 
order that Prussia may rido on 
some, no matter whose shoulder.s, to 
factitious consequence, ho cl isses 
tlie whole of our exports of cotton 
yarns and piece goods U France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, II i- 
nover, the llanse Towns, Bruns- 
wick, and other small states, as if 
all, or nearly all, for Germany— and 
therefore Prussia. Incidentally he 
does indeed allude to two or three 
of theso states, but France and others 
he omits to reckon on altogether. 
With about as much reason might he 
swell the gr^nd total by presidug 
into the seriicc our exportations to 
China. However, we shall humour 
him in the extravagance, that he may 
have no cause to object to c ilcula- 
tions founded on his figures lather 
ihan our own. Our object is to luiifg 
the Piu.sbian poundage systt rn rsud 
the PnibKiaii 10 per c.'tit ud I'ulinrui 
syslem fare to face, and make tljcni 
answer the charge of our supja). «':1 
inordimitc timber dudes. Tiu; pair 
do nut rnii well in liarm ss ; in 
of all our training, tiinliiu-toes wiil 
blioot ahead and ha\e the hcbt of 
mule and power-loom, The fcl- 
lowitig memoranda, lcM)si‘ly ami in 
haste })Ut together, v/i)l, ptuliaps, 
make the thing moio inieiligihle to 
our loadcrR. \Vc ha-.c taken the ex- 
ports for It^.h'l, the year selected iu 
Mr Beclicr’.s pamphlet, adding 
merely tli“ c.alicoes which he had 
left out, and discarding i-otton yarns, 
which are there, as wool, a raw ina- 
teiial from Germany is here, almost 
dutyfice. The prices and weights 
are taken fiom, or based upon, 
VurrCs i\)uun(7i{at Glnuct: for the 
same year. Wo only profess, how- 
ever, to give approximate calcula- 
tions in round numbers. 


Supposed Imports nf Genuawj hp the llanse Towns, liotterdam, and Antwerp, 
in 1833. Ad valorem sgsU m, 

YaiMh. Vahu*. 

,36,800,000 of printed cottons, . . . L 800,000 

5,800,000 cambrics and muslins, . KiO.ooo 

‘21,000.000 calicoes, &c., .... 30oit)0() 

6,000.000 velveteens, .... ‘JGO.OOO 

61,400,000 lace 800,000 


Add 10 per rent, agency, freight, &c. At., 


2,320,000 

232,000 


2,552,000 


Duty on the same 10 per cent ad valorm. 


255,000 
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Yul'tb. Lbs. 

l>y,80U,000 priuted cuttuns equal to . . 6,440,000 

5,s()0,00() catnbi'ics and muslins, . . 870,000. 

21,000,000 calicoes, 5,000,000 

0,000,000 velveteens, .... 2,000,000 

01,400,000 lace, 767,500 

Lbs, 14,077,000 

Poundage at Is.Od. per lb. as per Prussian tariff, L.1,055,755 

The 10 per cent ad vnlorcm, by and to represent 
wliicb, the poundage was squared, .... 255,000 

over and above the 10 per cent ad md. . . L. 800,755 

That is, ill the vocabulary of Prussia, to English cottons, it signifies, as wc 
a 1 0 per cent nd rnlon ni duty means see, at tiie least 40 per cent. It is not 
poundage; and poiiudagc signiiics unlikely, however, that tor the liner 
Ironi r> to no percent, jis the case kinds of cotton, such as lacc, the 
may tie. Trauslaicd into Trench poundage is made to change hands 
g;r-^(‘s, the liscal import of the ad with the ad inlorem, by way of 
laluKiii [Hobably reciprocates fairly greater convenience ard profit. For 
wiili that language ; but rendered in- example 

L. s. <1. b. d. 

A \ Cl age value of one piece of lace, 40 yards long, 1 1 8 


10 per cent /v/Ao. w would bo . . . . . 2 2 

\s t weighs 8 ounces only, the poundage, at Is. Od. 
per lb., comes only to 0 

Loss to the Treasury, ... 15 


As we have bhovvn, the Treasury should exportation, which is very un- 
is I iglitly recoin p'^used for this appa- likely now, ever reach that aiiiount. 
reiii loss — indeed this is the secict We have consorted corn and salt, 
of the art of biiiuggliug ail eiiornioiis timber, cottons, and woollens; we 
ivveniie — by clubbing lace and fus- have shown our own manly and up- 
tianH together. Wc are told the light nnide of dealing — that we no 
Hoard of Trade i i in pospcssion of not sneak a 10 per cent into 50 or 
the plan and details on which this 100 — uur piice is there, and no abate- 
jiefai ious Prussian system is found- ment ; let the Prussian free trade 
ed ; — wc stigmatiicc it as nefarious, inanteuvre speak for itself. Our 
becaufcc it pretends justice and exe- Prussian friends boast of their trU 
ciitcH lobbcry— if po, why is it not fling taxation of cotton yarn — so may 
published for the benefit of rnanu- we with more cause of ours on 
lacturers and merchants, instead of Saxon and Silesian wool. Six shil- 
beiiig locked up in the bureau of lings per centzner upon yam is not 
Mr P. Thomson, where to the so Tow as Id. per lb. on wool. They 
day of judgment it will be fui are both raw material for England, as 
gotten, iinlchs the Manchester rump for Prussia— articles of first neces- 
chatice to have an interest in ask- sity; how would the weavers of 
log for it? Our readers will un- Germany li\e without our tliirty*fivo 
derstand that the Ibiegoing calcula- million pounds weight of yarns, 
tions suppose that, as Mr Becber when the importation of raw cotton 
would almost inaKo it appear, all wool for the whole of the spinneries 
the goods actually go to Germany of Germany, Switzerland, and parts 
and Prussia, which they do not. But of other States, was for the year 
the part that is exported to those 1833 no more than millions of lbs. 
countries has been or will bo taxed — so far as North American cotton, 
in that proportion, and the whole, the great bulk of consumption, is 
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concerned ? In order to an approxi- people ” (the elegant lingo of Auatiii 
mate estimate, for the study of the Friars' p/ulowplne iraiinplanU'd to 
statesman of Berlin, and the iuitia- the Trade Board), we Huhjoin a hliort 
tion of our own fellow countrymen but pithy statement from die national 
into the arcana of the system, by ledger — a Dr and Cr account current 
virtue of which commerce is made -—of the “ reciprocal " interests of 
to ** fructify in the pockets of the the parties concerned. 

OI FICIAL VALUK (rEPRESKNTINU QUANTITIES.) 

British exports to Prussia in 1820, . L. 1,81 7,180 

do in 1831, dwindled to 829,802 

British imports from Prussia in 1820, . L.729,G8:3 

do in 1881, . . 1,200,102 


sliowiiig that our exports have dinii- ever; the oflUcial values repicsoiit 
iiished hy nearly one half, whilst our (quantities only so far as Biitisli ex- 
imports have exactly doubled during ports are coucerned, whilst for im- 
the same period. W(3 have not room ports they are supposed to approxi- 
for the table of the intervening years, mate to real values as well as to 
exhibiting th(3 forc(id marches of the quantities, 
fructiheation.’* This is not all, how- 

Declarcd or real value of British and Irish produce 
aud manufactures exported to Piussia in 1820, L 192,4()!i 

do in 1831, L.l92,8l(; ! I ! 

Of which, in 1881, British cottons, .... L.70,779 

WooliciiH, .... 12,828 

There is some colonial produce ex- tlism L.800,0U(), but the fact is of Jit- 
ported also, which will swell the tie consequence, 
anioiiiit of the total exports in 1881, Our exportations, real value, are, 
probably to nearly L..jOO, 0()0. therefore, about tun. t/nnJ lA our iin- 

The orticial (or (quantity ) \ alnation portations ! 1 ! Thehc, how ever, arcs 
is L 416,001 ; the real or dc(*larc(l not the whole of the reciprocal'’ 
amount we hare not at the moment bcueiits showered upiui us hy Prus- 
at hand ; it is perhaps actually less sia aud the economical school. 

bnii’PiMi. 

Ions. 

British tonnage employed in the trade with 
Prussia, . . . . 1820 87,4.51 

Prussian, . do. . do. GO, 460 

British, do. . 1831 88,908 

Prussian, . do. . do. 140,532 

I'he average of two distinct periods of four years each, shows the follow- 
ing results 





Tons. 

Average annual amount of British tonnage 


from 


1820 to 1823 inclusive, 

87,772 

Do. 

Prussian 

do. 

60,613 

Do. 

British 

1829 to 1632 do. 

93,665 

Do. 

Prussian 

do. 

124,806 


Exhibiting an increase in British shipping of 5,893 or 6f per cent. 

Do. Prussian 63,693 or 105 per cent. 
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As stated hy Mr G. F. Young, in 
this speech referred to. The subject 
has grown upon us as we advanced 
in our labours. We had not con- 
templated going into it at this length ; 
but its surpassing importance will 
excuse us to one and all. It is only 
fair to add, that no inconsiderable 
addition to our export trade takes 
place by way of Hamburg with Cen- 
tral Prussia, and by Rotterdam and 
Antwerp with Western or Rhine- 
land Prussia; but, to balance this, 
our importations from her by the 
same chrinnels must be taken into 
the account- What the respecti\c 
amounts of those imports and ex- 
ports really are can only be ren- 
dered by the Prussian custom- 
houses; and, doubtless, if they told 
on the side of Prussia, and against 
England, we should not have to 
wait lor the lialaiice-sheet. Our 
calculations refer more especially to 
Eastern or Prussia Sclavonic, for 
whici alone we could produce ofti- 
rial loucheis. These prove a de- 
creasing consumption of British 
pioducts, and, relatively, a decrea- 
sing employment of British ship- 
ping, t<) ail extent which must cause 
disquietude, if not alanii. Jt is 
only reasonable to infer that WT'st- 
ern I’russia, under the rule of tho 
same customs poundage system, 
would fuinish an inventory, more 
or less varied and instructive, of si- 
milar consequences from one com- 
mon cause. 

The industrial progression for 
Prussia has been extraordinary, and 
tin. prospects held out to Germany 
as the certain revvaid of league and 
covenant and fiscal union with her, 
arc pictured in colours most vivid 
aud alluring. We rejoice — Great 
Biitaiii can still afford to rejoice — 
with the one; may the word of pro- 
mise bo kept to the other. Germany 
dashes the cup of possession from 
her lips for an el Dorado in perspec- 
tive, brilliant doubtless, but illusory 
as that which mocked whilst it 
beckoned onwards the daring Spa- 
niard to tempt the unknown wastes 
of the Amazons. But has the ad- 
vancement of Prussia surpassed that 
of Germany ? We may be allowed 
to question tho fact; wo have our 
misgivings that the superior pros- 
perity of Saxony at least, of Leipsic 
and Frankfort-on-Main— to say no- 
thing of Switzerland and Bergium, 


extra Germanic— under the ancient, 
their own system, has long been an 
eyesore — a thorn rankling in the 
mind of tho Cabinet of Berlin, it 
seeks alliance, perhaps tho more 
safely as the more insidiously, to 
undermine ; the hug is compulsory 
as that of Bruin ; why may it not be 
as murderous? It resembles the 
lying down of the wolf with the 
Iamb before slaughter. In any case, 
Prussia Sclavonic has interests at 
variance with those of Central and 
Western Germany— she has objects 
to accomplish which only can be 
accomplished at their cost. With- 
out deviating farther from our path 
to unravel a point no ways knotty, 
we shall cast a glance over the proofs 
of Prussia’s onward commercial ca- 
reer, piolferingto her moreover our 
sincere congratulations for all and 
whatever portion of it may not have 
been purchased, by undue means and 
under false pretences, at our expense. 
If the first pulse of our hearts beats 
for Britain — 

** Tiatul of niit siirs ! wlmt mortal liniul 
Shall cVr iinloo'^i' the filial band 
That bindn ns to onr native strand ' " — 

those hearts have still wherewith 
of tho milk of human kindness to 
ally, to identify, the iuti rests and 
happiness of the wliole human race 
with theirs — how much more so of 
Germany, of whoso best blood, re- 
fre.shed and strengthened during 
succeeding ages, with the grateful 
infusions of kindred alliances and 
fiieudship never-failing, they are th«i 
inhibitors. \> ith these feelings — 
with thebe convictions — common to 
us as to all of Jvngland’s childieii — 
we repudiate, indignantly the uii- 
w^airantablo insinuation of our Prus- 
sian Memorialist, that *'the bight of 
the vvliole of Germany indusirious 
and ilourishing can only do g«iod to 
a German heart." Is Sclavonic 
Prussia, then, more German than 
Saxon England ? 

Tho exertions made by Prussia 
for the encouragement of domestic 
industry since the pacification of 
Europe in 18 1."*, have been no less 
unremitting than successful; they 
are woriliy of all praise and must 
command, because they are entitled 
to, universal admiration. li tve may 
question the soundness of some, and 
detect a purpose more sinister than 
laudable in other of her economical 
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measurcB, it is impossible to deny at practical operation upon the former, 
this time of day that, as a whole. The cotton manufacture has attained 
they have worked well for the mate- to so flourishig a condition that, 
rial prosperity and the political ag- with the help of spun yarn from 
gran<]izemcnt of the state. We have hence, she is enabled, after supply- 
already explained how they have ing the home demand, to meet us in 
been turned to the furtherance of foicign markets with the surplus 
the last, and must content ourselves productions of her — not power but 
witlj a brief advcitencc only to their — handdooms. 

Her expoitations of cotto-n to Kgypt, Italy, the United States, and Spauiwh 
America, Morth and Sou h, amounted in to 

15,871 cerit/ncrs of 110 lbs. 

And increased, uotwithstaiu ng tbe stag- 
mnioii caused by the cholt. a in ISai to 11V3 j 8 do. 

Which, assuming an average rate of * 3 
lb, per piece, gives rather more than 700,000 pieces. 

And at -’4 yards per piece, . . . J 0,800, 000 yards. 

Of silks, the exports, 18;25, . . . 1,718 ccntzuer.s. 

rose in 1831, to . . 1, ‘2.53 do. 

And of mixed silks to ... 2,277 more. 

Within the space of three years, the export of lipcns was — 

I'Voni ls29to 1831 inclusive, . . 111,073 centznera 

notwithstanding the Russian and Polish 
luaiketa had been closed against her. 

The export of wool was ill J 823, . . 00,357 do. 

in 1830, . 130,251 do. 

But fell ill 1831 to . 70,304 do. 

The export of wool manufactures amount- 
ed in 1831 to . 40,200 do. 

llie v/o'dlcn inanufac.ture in Luckcnwalde in Brandenburg, ol 
J’ru.ssia is, v/e are told, constantly Aix la ChapHle, Kiipcn, Lennep, 
it.suu/ ; ” and BO we may judge from Ketwig, arc said to be c(|ual to those 
tbe lact that in 1831 there were in of any other country. The number 
full action 3.50,008 looms. The roa- of looms employed* in the weaving 
iiufactories of Liegoitz in Silesia, of of linen was 

in 1825, , . ... 240,784 

in 1831, iiicreased to . . , 2.58,819 

J’he imported stocks exhibited at the three yearly fairs of Frankfort 
on Oder, which were in 

1820 of foreign wares and produce, . . 21,705 centzners. 

of domestic, 57,510 do. 

Rose ill 183 1 to foreign 39,520 do. 

domestic, 100,100 do. 

T licsc statistics are interesting, more sale, tiiougb sluggish, powers 
and afiurd gialifyiiig evidences of of natural production. In creating 
national caicer prosperous as pi also- the Rhenish West India Company , 
woi thy. The exportations, during of which the King and the Court 
laic years, of the Fame manufac- were the largest shareholderB and 
till ed commodities which it so large- merchant adventurers, it is not un- 
lyimporiP, may induce the suspicion likely that Baron von Moss was 
of some hot-house process, with the Hying at higher game than a mere 
view of Btimiilaiiiig artificially the investment of capital for the chance 

\V c t;ike 3 lb's, as a f.ur average, because, nlthoai>h uith no precise data to assis^ 
\is, wc incline to think her exports will chiefly bo of light and middling One goods* 
As fustians and other of the heavier fabrics arc now to a great extent made in this 
coiiiitry by p4)wci'-loom, it is probable that they may still retain some superiority 
over the cheap hand labour of Prussia. The export of volveteens from hence seems 
to confirm this view. 
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of profilable return. It might be his 
policy to parade Prussia expanding 
and glorious under the genial mid- 
day sunshine of her system ; stretch- 
ing forth her vigorous arms to the 
East, and the Soutli, and the far 
Westf and gathering into lier lap tlie 
precious fruits of the whole earth, 
to the wonder and envy of more 
humble neighbours and states, upon 
w'liom the beams of industrial sunrise 
were hut just glancing. He perhaps 
hoped to hear tlieir petitions, that 
they, too, might he admitted within 
liie magic circle of such pyslcui — 
tliat they, too, might he fostered and 
sheltered under the wide-spreading 
foliage of the family tree. For ihis, 
two or three millions of rix-dol!ars 
were well lavished — and they were 
lavished and lost. The Rhenish 
West India (Company exibiH no more; 
hut it .served to sw’ell, though un- 
pridUahly, in the cmnmereial sense, 
the list of Piii.edan exports, whilst 
it (lid its piohably appointed service 
ot exlemliiig <;iuund and ahoiit the 
Prussian Rengue. Mr Ch llccher, 
its suh-diiector, in a laeonic le- 
fcMuice to it, a('(]uainlH us, that dur* 
ing its eplienu'ral existence, it 
iK'ighted twenty Engli.sli vessels 
aloiu‘, with cargo(^> to the value of 
u iiiillioii aud a hall of pounds ster- 
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ling, of German manufactures and 
products, for distant realms. He 
cites the freightage as a proof of 
German feeling tavourahle to us; 
and as such we hail it at his hands. 
But what to Prussia was the loss ol 
two or three millloAts of rix-dollnrs. 
In the furtherance of a favourite ob- 
ject ? What half a million more to 
Prince Amelius of Hesse Darmstadt 
—or Prince Emil.', as in thtj French 
army list he is enrolled ? What the 
loss ol three millions more on the 
first year's partition of the liscal 
spoil ? What all the cost of Hesse 
('assel, Nassau, &c., See,, ndditiunal, 
to which fixed revenue’s were gua- 
ranteed, K not IiribcH tidministcied 
Lord Palmerston ma} have repre- 
sented to his graidoiis l^overeign that 
Prussia plays a losing game — nay, 
more, he may produce evidence 
from Weimar to 8W(‘aF it — hut the 
Sovereign and llie people understand 
deductions from facets and figures 
(piite as well as hiin^ell and his 
suh-ollicials. Whateviw the Pi ussian 
Govcinmcut have S(|uandered was 
for an ohjecl above price— that ob- 
ject is attained. Can the Secretary, 
who has recivlessly exptmded thrice 
as inucii on and oil' the sliores of 
the Bospliorus, of the Maese, of 
Portugal,* and of Spain, say as 


Lot our ulilo itiul oxr.ellonl coiilniriporary the Lcnh IntcUignucr an.s\vrr fur him. 

' -'riic lolluwii'j; mcmoiial l.oia tlic " lunulacturcr*) of Lrctls and neiglibniirlioud has 
hiM’ii to Lord P.ilmoiston, and transuiitlcd to him ihrough Sir John 

JiiM'hrlt, laombi'^' for the b(iiuu»h 

“ 0, the uiidernijpied wo-illoii mereli.int.s and m .nul'nctiirri s, resident In the 

hoioLigh of Leeds, tiading to i'oitug.il, beg lea\c to cull your aituntiuii to the folluw- 
i.ig statement, vi/. 

“ That the v/oolleii nirrcliiints in Leeds trading to Portiigul have lately reeelvcd 
the nliii ming information fimn their correspondents in that kingdom, that it is there 
fuinly believed to bo the intention of the J’ortuguesu government, in January, IS'lfi, 
coiisiileialiy to increa'Fe tlie import duty on woollen cloths from England, in such a 
manner as will niiiteiiully enhance the priic, and couhP(jueut]y greatly diminish the 
(MiKumptioii, il it does not nlriinately ruin the export trade to that kingdom, hj 
eiu' iiraging the native maniifatture of the Pcuiiisul:i, and in this opinion they .'ire 
s)iiy to say the letters by the last mail, dated Lisbon the ^IsL iilt., confirm them. 

“ That this policy ol the Portug eso Government is the more to be legretted, 
because a considerable (]uaiitity of the woollens scut to Portugal found their w'ay 
into Spain, in cnnscqurnce of the inodcralo impoit duty into Portugal, and the pio- 
hibilory one when sent direct into Spain. 

“ That the iiitentinii of the Puviuguesc Gov'ci nment is Mijjposed to hi! in lefaliulioii 
for the mnisure adopttd by the Ilriti.oh Government in I SSI, by equHli/ing the im- 
port duties on vv'im-s in France on a par with those f'om Poitugal; since which alter- 
ation it appeals by oflir.i kl docuiui'iits that the importation to I'inglniid of French 
wines has actually diminifthed, whilst the Biitish consumption of Poitiigiie»e wines 
has not much vaiied, hut bitterly increased. The jealousy of the Portiiguc'ie govcin- 
ment, tberelbre, appeals to be founded In error, and forms a strong iea»ori for the 
mediation of the British government. It is therefore considered of high and pressing 
Importance that the Secretary of ^tate for Foreign Affaire should be respectfully 
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much ? We tell him — too surely it 
will be news for one who conde- 
scends not to commerce and statis- 
tics — that Prusishan trading has 
threefold increased ihroui^h'out Ger- 
many already, and the consequent 
commensurate produce of internal 
taxation yields an ample dividend 
on the original outlay. The cares of 
Prussia have, however, not ended 
here. An institution — tfic See /land- 
luntj — has been founded also fur the 
encouiagcment of foreign commerce, 
with its head(^uarter8 at Stetten— 
its adventures even now extend 
to China. Moreover, Polytechnic 
schools are established in all the 
districts of the kingdom, niul one, 
more especially, at lierliii, in which 
the arts of nianufactiire are practical- 
ly as well as tlmoretically developed) 
and machines of the newest inven- 
tion introduced from England and 
France for the purpose of imitation, 
and the spread of the knowledge of 
them through the country. So far 
was this foreseeing and indefatigable 
xeal pushed, that pupils were des- 
patched a few years since to exa- 
mine the machinei y of the celebrated 
corii*mills of llichmoiid, in the 
United States, in order to introduce 
into Prussia the most improved) 
rapid, aud economical method of 
converting wheat into llour, for 
West India and South Arneiicaii 
consumption. 

Siicli are tlie evidences, and such 
the results, of Prussiaji policy and 
the Prussian hystem. Masterly coui- 
binations have been worked out with 
constancy unwavering — wiili pa- 
tience untiring — as the needle to the 
Pole, m has been the eye of her 
stfitcscien bent iinllincliingly on one 
point. The good ship has accom- 
plished her voyage, and is saf'dy 
riding at her anchorage; whilst the 
once majestic sea-worthy three- 
decker of I'mglaiid is tossing to and 
fro on the ocean— the needle, reft of 
iis ancient magnetic power, veering 
to all points of the compass, and 
steady at none — pride, folly, ignor- 
ance, and conceit at the helm. But 
although for defence against the am- 
bition of France, and indepeiidcjire 
of the trammels of Biissia, and an- 
noyance to the commerce of Britain, 


the strength of Prussia be immea- 
surably augmented and consolida- 
ted, we tiro not among those who 
f.inry it can be wield. ‘d at will f.s a 
mighty instrument ot ])oliticni de- 
Esigiis. The Prusso Geriimiiic Union, 
so long as it remains— as long sJiould 
it hold together, must it remain— a 
fiscal and cmnniercial alliance only, 
will, all-puissaiitas it is against hosti- 
lity from without, be poweiless as 
an engine of aggressive ambition to 
Prussia. The league would prove a 
rope of sand should dreams of foreign 
conquest, or uncalled for interfer- 
ence betu'cen foreign states, engage 
her in warfare; should the revenues 
of the subordinate confederacy once 
become jeopardised, the bands will 
soon be sundered by one and all. 
Russia feels that Prussia— >that Ger- 
many — escape from her thraldom 
through the consummation of this 
union; wo see it in the insidious 
in‘«iuuatiunB of her agents, that she 
alone is all-powerful tor the protec- 
tion of the smaller states — that 
Prussia is unequal to the task. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the 
denouement of the Jilastoiii (jueslion, 
Austria and England Imve less to 
fear from demoiistralions on the 
sirle ot Prussia, sliackled by commer- 
cial engagements as she now politi- 
cally is. Her true interests are, 
however, for peace, and in that sense 
we iirmly believe her councils are 
at present swayed. The formidable 
defeubive agglomeration ot wliieh sho 
may he said to he the centre and 
moving power, must, it is impossible 
not to perceive, tend wondortully to 
tho developement of the social and 
economical system. Capital, hitherto 
diverted from benelicial investment 
on n large scale, by the palpable 
perils of her geographical pobitiou, 
and the consequent insecurity of in- 
dustry and property, may be expects 
cd hereafter, furtiiied as bho now is 
with nearly all Germany for wall 
and bulwaik, to unlock its cotters 
and accelerate the march of ma- 
nufacturing and mercantile enter- 
prise. In pursuing the accomplish- 
ment of these great ends, all means, 
wiiether foul or fair, have been un- 
hesitatingly applied. Whilst her 
own overreaching system has been 


requested to coininunicate with the Portuguese Guvemment, with a view ot prevent- 
ing any increase on the duties of British woollens imported into Portugnl." 

(Signed by the Woollen Houses in Leeds connseted with Portugal, j 



prodigally lauded by interested par- 
tisans in Germany and besotted as 
blind political economists in Eug- 
1 mil, our more, liberal, as nioie iijj- 
1 Iglit, sy.stcni fibc lias unscrupulously 
tiadiiced and misrepresented. Six- 
teen millioiia of ancient vvell^ap- 
proved fi lends and customers have 
been led into the snare, and lost to 
us, to their owu signal disadvantage 
as to ours, as hereatter they will find 
to their sorrow. 

Mean while, it is time that wc bo 
up and stirring, for the circle is 
narrowing around us, — an Ameri- 
can envoy is already at Bciiin 
treating with the union,— and profess- 
ing friends are even more active in 
the unholy conspiracy than open 
foes. The interests of France are 
little involved in tiie ipiestioa of 
the Germanic League ; she is nei- 
ther willing, nor does she deem it 
corv^patiblu with her own advance- 
ment, to lend us a helping hand 
at home or elHcwIiere. Five years 
of costly experiments are there 
to att(3st the. fiict.'" The expedi- 
ency of some modifications of our 
iibcal system is a subject that 
begins to press upon our atteii- 
tioii. The oppressive duties on 
West-Tudia sugars— the heavy dis- 
crimination on thote of the East — 
the prohibition of those of ('uba and 
Brazil— seem to reipiire some re- 
vision; but cliange, if change be 
found bt'ueficiul, demands a pru- 
dence and coolness wbieh wc vainly 
seek in the Boaid of Tiado, as at 
present constituted. The gieat ma- 
nufacturing, commercial, and agii- 
cultural interests have no confidence 
in — they utterly distrust it» The 
consumption of our fabrics might be 
greatly augmented in Brazil and 


Cuba were returns more facilitated. 

In the earring trade from those 

countries to tho Medireirnnean and 
the Baltic, we aie already under, 
bailed by our sH'artnirig coi'npetitoia 
of the. United States. Out of about 
1900 vessels employed in the tiatlic 
to and from the whole of Cuba, 
more than two- thirds — say rj.>0— 
are North American, and only 150 
or IfiO British. Were foreign bond- 
ed f oi n, un/Zer strict rvyulation nnd 
safeyuaid, peimitted to bo taken 
out, ground and prepared, and ship- 
ped to Havanna, some profiuible em- 
ployment might perhaps accrue to, 
and diminish the sufferings of, that 
most important class, the shipping 
interest. Havanna alone consumes 
of fiour, from Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New Yoik, to the. amount 
of several millions of dollars per 
annum; and so entirely dependent 
is it for this necessary of life upon 
its neighbours, that we have known 
flour vise from five or six dollars 
per barrel to twenty dollars through 
delay of arrivals for a few days only 
fioni contrary winds. Corn is ge- 
nerally much cheaper in the Baltic 
than in the United States, and the 
profits upon its manufacture here, 
and freightage outw'ard, would, in 
all probability, be to no inconsider- 
able amount, and all without detri- 
iiieiit, but the reverse, to tlie great 
agiicultural interests of the country 
— those iuterebts being the substra- 
tum of all others, and therefore above 
all otheis to be cherished and pro. 
tected. We throw off these sugges- 
tions for the meditation of all whom 
they may concern, with haste and not 
without licsitation, for wo must draw 
to a close. Somo graduated reduc- 
tion of tlie timber duties may per- 


* In fcur ijcun Messrs Vill'crs nnd Jldwriiif', anil the latter genth'inan aUmo, have 
i’lirnis)' '<1 two llepoits un Fiench Coninieire, most bounteously iiilrrlai'ilod with free 
Iradu disHeitntioiis; the lii'st lur the moat pnit I’onsisliiig of repiinls from the statia- 
tical tables of MeH.<3rs Porter and Moreau ; the. .second chiefly of the evidence given 
by Mr liowring himself, and others, ^fore the Silk Committee of I8'j2,and of Bor- 
deaux memorials, and extended notices of wines and the wine districts. What Inte- 
lest nationally can attach here to the piime, cost and gross product of French wines 
in France V We neither glow nor make them. Are two or three thousand pounds 
a year reijuired to publish book.s that ^hull compete with Cyrus Redding and Lewis 
Croldsinllh? We have just cast our eyes over one of Mr Jacob’s Reports — that of 
2 Ist February, 1H26; it contains alone more original information, collected .*ind ar- 
ranged in the space of .seven inniitb«, than the two volumes of the French Commis- 
sion, the painful labour of four whole, years. Was it found more easy to republish 
silk and collect wine statistics, with which to swell volumes and make out a claim to 
earnings, than to collect data respecting French cottons and woollen.s, subjects of vital 
interest to us ? The Reports may be uieful as a recueilL— but the cost I 
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liaps bo jiiatitiablc, for the sake of 
Sweden and Norway. Corn, how- 
ever, must and ought to be, not like 
salt, a royal, but a national mono- 
poly. First, however, and before 
all, legal warning should bu given 
that the reciprocity treaty will, so 
far as Prussia at least is concerned, 
have run its course on tlio expira- 
tion of til * t«*rm lo which our notice 
binds u«. Wo sliall then take the 
position wj icli becomes us, nor do 
wc object ill the mean time to ne- 
gotiate another with her, in wiiicii 
the reciprocity ul.all not be, as 
liitheito, all on one side. The times 
are lavourable now, whatever they 
may be Jieu al'ter; our maiiiil?' • 
lures, it is echoed all round the mi- 
nisterial pre*-^, are in a atiU' of mi- 
exainplcd prosperity. Altliongii the 
Iruih is, lu troiii such a (piarter we 
might export., a good deal exaggeia- 
ted, there is no reason to doubt their 
present welldoing, whatever we may 
Ihinlv of their ful lire pro'^peets. The 
recent iniiiou.s fall in raw cotton 
has however, been a se vet c blow to 
tlie great cotton inanulactnre, and 
theio are tliore wlio consider that 
frill not yot to ha\c descended to its 
level. The cu’iivatiou and produc' 
tioii must be materially augmented 
in the next by the inlluence of high 
pilot's during past years, and Ame- 
rica expoitipg less valiie*^, will im- 
port fewer fabrics. 1'lie lage ot 
speculation, too, has invaded Lan- 
cashire to a dangerous extent; to 
say nothing of i .nlroa<I'«, and other 
auliemes, IlfanclieBter alone has inn 
nufactured joiiil-intoclv banks for half 
the kingdom. In that town itself, 
banks are al.most as common as fac- 
toiios, and L'iiicashire and Yoikshiic 
uotes, p.iyable at home, but uot in 
London, (nerfiow the land, and 
have all 11 o^t superi.eded national 
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bank notes and sovereigns, where a 
few years since only, any otlier me- 
dium of exchange could find no cur- 
rency. 

Mucli of the paid-up capital of 
some of these banks may, there are 
grounds for fear, be not disjiosable 
when most wanted — so much dead 
stock, consisting of advances upon 
their own shares, according to con- 
ditions expressed or implied, by 
which sliareholders were allured. 
The Hank of England has clearly 
taken the alarm, and is forecasting 
for its own security against those 
coming events which cast their sha- 
dows before. \N'e advise its directors 
to look well to tbe balance of bul- 
lion in tbeir cellars — to have trust- 
worthy agents of their own abroad, 
should supplies fall short as before. 
U is not decent that the fate of such 
an estaldishmcnt slinulil be at the 
mercy of Jew or (fenlile — let them 
refer to their ledgers for the enor- 
mous premiums paid in — 

tvlien the empire was within a few 
houis of truck-nnd- barter system — 
for gold coin and ingots. Wc could 
tell them, and perhaps wc may 
some fine day, liow the cards wore 
shuJlled from Palis to Naples, and 
the per centages multiplied : hut a 
word in season to the wise is 
enough. HFean time, despite diini. 
niched demand from the New 
World, and the loss of sixteen mil- 
lions of cu"tomcrs in the Old, pro- 
duction will hold ib course, disre- 
garding consumption; Use povver- 
Joorn* will deluge markets with 
cloth, and the self-ac-ting mule with 
twist. The system is even now on the 
stretch, and may snap in twain with 
little warning. Ood grant a crash 
may not come like the “ crash of 
niattcr and the wreck of worlds 1’* 
A war between France and Amei 1- 
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** 'fan p'^i'iV'cs -lootii sxhtem, cmnitiotily mo known, ought to be culled the ItadclifTc 
•jitcT WithoMt the drci-i>inrj machine^ invented by Mr AYilliani U!ide.li<V(; of Stock- 
port, llio power-loom was iitleily woithless, except as a piece ol curious mecha- 
nism. Tli.it of Dr (\iriwright has never been other than useless ; yet he obtained 
a rant from railiameiit of L. 10,0U0 for the iiivenlion. Mr Samuel Ciomptoii, 
for his splendid discovery of the ppiiining-miile, rccoived the niggardly award of 
L.6000 from the fame source; but 31r Radcliire was leggai-.-d by his invcntionii. 

patents were invad-d by a joint stock purse combination ; and he liimself, from 
n prcspeious inai.ufactnrer, broiight to bankruptcy through expenses, time, and 
labour, lasMicd upon bis invaluable inventions. The contemporary of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, ni;d the friend of the late Sir Robert Peel, is, we have reason to be- 
lieve, yet alive, and at an advanced age languishing in poverty, if not in actual dis- 
tress— the sole recompense of inventions uhich have produced, and are producing, 
millions and tens of millions to his country. We shall perhaps have occasioa to ad- 
vert to this subject in a fuiuro Number. 
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ca> * or between ourselves and Rus- tain. To be duped is not to be dis- 
Bia» would not imptrove pronpects, lionoured~thc folUe«i of a minister 
but the reverse ; for there is the are not always those of tho stale, 
right-of-search question, if nothing but its misfortune, of which it pays 
else, for trouble. To avert the co- all the penalty— no light one in the 
tastrophe, or mitigate its effects, present case. There i.s, after all, 
traffic, and return traffic, must some comfort in honesty, even 
be encoiirnged from the east, and though it be honesty bofouk'd— *tis 
the west, and tho south-west, with a reflection that cannot stand tiium- 
due provision for interests, wheic pliant knavery in stead. Rut a na- 
such are conflicting, interwoven for tion may nut safely persevere in n 
a long time with national policy career of fully and foolhardiness, 
and national existence. The. time fias been that for one tithe 

Wo have dissected the system of of the bliindrrs perpetrated— of the 
Prussia — tiiat now of the Priisso- incapacity convicted — of loss and 
dorrnanic League — willi temper and disgrace entailed upoi. his countiy — 
clearners, ivo trust, if not wdili abi- a secretory would haic pr.ayed for 
lity — v/e have contrasted its plausible the rocks and mounlr.iiis to fall ujioii 
pretences with its fraudulent pei- and shi. nid liiin fio.'i pt^pular cou* 
formance — we have joined issue on tempt i.c popular .1 n|,u' mce. A 
the comparison with our own meet- geneious people mitht jet pardon 
ing the. aggressor fairly on those all — foigct all — woiihl the Vtireign 
weaker outposts njeclaliy selected Winisti r bestow upon it tlie. parting 
for his nttack — 've have vindicated, blehsing of — his icnieinent — no one 
not unsiiccessfiilly, vve trust, that act of his official lih* uould *0 well 
vvliic-li is inexprofsihly dfu* to uses become him as that of its clo'.ing 
to all our countrymen — tho good sceue.i In .uiy care Ids days of ol- 
faitli and the; honour of (ireai Bri- fice are numheii*.!, for cont'ictH witli 

* TIktc is a trc-iot roniirrtod with the iroloiunity ••I'litimiMit whitli will l.iUi* 
this «u’iM:ioii to (lisbui'tleii eul•^elv^•s of, a> iiohoily oIm*, that we kr.ovv of, has hltin- 
•Icissl upon it. AftiT the J'Iiism* Days of July hiisiin-S'?, I.af.iyi’It.* hail ju tu illy ac- 
r.< (l«(l to the wishes of the Jfi piiblitMiis, .'ind foieentfcl to he iiaiiud rir‘t J’reHidi'iit 
of iho Prencii llepullic. Before piecceding; to the Hotel de \’il'i*, wh.re 1h« paity 
\\eic asseiiihlcd to iiianijuiMto liiru, th.e (xenti.d e-illed on Mr l{iM‘>, the Ai,iiiiciin 
envoy, a weilhj s,e!i^ihh* nan, as wa «an testily lioin ju'r^'iial f'ripi.iint.iiMa*, who 
had {'ri-at iriildeiiee over iiim. Monnichy ireniblcd in tho b.ilanre, and I'i'anci; w’os 
uithin two hiMivs of a i'i'|Mihlii', when the atlvno and ex hoi tat ions nf lli\(s, vho 
point! d out the peiils of the nndert.iUiu.;, and the w,.iit of due elements in tliat 
eoiiiitry to r.-inslitute a piiie democratie ‘•ovenm.etit, duiiled th.* Miei.ni p.-.tiint. 
Tie repaired to tlm Hotel de Ville, and, to ihu a.stoniahment as well iih iM<;e of his 
l>iUlis,iMs, ]ii't:sciiti'd r.uuis-l’iiilippe to the p”oplo as the lUiUmi- da. i (/ifiiilniti. t.. 
J.ouis-l’hilippe was j;,r:it(Tul — in his w.iy — he ‘.iddled hi:, debt upon Piance .it the 
rate of twcnty-fiie inilliona of fr.'uie.s Ai.iei ic.iii ind, uiiiity. Thus Ui\es aciomplish- 
cd in a few months what (he astute (hdl.itiii had failed In, and Amerie.i Ii.mI iie^o. 
tl.alcd twenty ye.ars fur in v.iin. 'I’ho ihiiiris were hut a Flemidi aecuMit after all, 
hut, hnviiif; contrai led, Fraiit e oii^ht to paj*. 

I The biiperoihoiis contempt uiih whieh this nohlenmu tro.-ils ihe minihfers of lriirli»n 
states, whether fileiiilly or not, itMidors liiin an oliji'vt nt exeeoiling persuii.d ilishke aiiioii^ 
them i Mversdli . As one example, only iiim^Iiie appointment, .it the Foreign Oll'ic'* lor 
thr* e kept at live o'eloek ! Fvery body hut himself toies.iw the rcMiIt of the I’elgirm 
.'\rinod intervention. ‘When the Froiuli 'ere homli.'irdin,:; the eitadel ol Antiveip, .soil the 
army of PniNsia ^^a9 deploying along hci frontiers, app: rcntly threatening wav, a di^iin- 
guished diplomatist in Paris coolly obseived, ** France lull be iviili iii boon — she will iIh- 
entangle herself of England — tjuatiil Voffaitc tie lit Jidyiqivc »uil urrnutjCt and J.oiiin- 
Philippa Las inariied his daiighler.’’ When the first mission of Lord Durham to .sr 
Petersburg was annouiircd, the PrusMan envoy in JVrIs -..ircabtiiMlly icmaiked, lutli |mj. 
photic sagacity, “ 11 sv.ra lien il i^era jClCt et upfh H up. aura tju'tin pcfH titmon." A 
moro faithful cornpeinJimis analysis of the costly job eouM not have been given alter the 
event. The autlienticity of tho ain-rdotes may hn relied on. Mr Cnllai l’fr''n'»oii pro- 
fessos to be — no doubt is — a zealous friend to the Polish (:.ausy ; why has he never— or um ' 
other Liberal member — moved for copies of .ill Lord D.'s despatihi a Imme, t onfen noeH 
with Nesselrode, &e. that tlw Ihiles may see how mneh tiny b.ive been t.dki'l about, or 
not at nil, in Pubsia? 

We must not omit to record that the Foreign Ortico is now taking d:rc revenge for its. 
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unpopularity, uuredeptnerl by party 
iiitlupiu^e or porRona) (Hirit'iioy, ia 
becoming too oppressive for 
and Radical allies, tbotnselves over* 
burdened with sot rows and mishaps 
of their own. Tlio Soverelj^n will 
hardly bo dert ived by tlie NIeiiioir 
speaking one language, whilst be 
sees his people addressed under the 
same inspiration in another — one the 
reverse of the other — one setting 
Piussia and iier league at naught, 
the other liolding her fuith as "the 
ogre that shall swallow the isle, with 
all its fair proportions, at one fr ll 
gulp. Ill his Hjtproarhing relief from 
the cares of oJlice let us Iiope that 
his colleague of the Trade Ihiaid 
may hear Jiioi conijiany — a colleague 
not less conceited and still more 
presumptuous— ot ignorance bliss- 
ful ill its happy uiK'oiisciousness — 
of iiiduletice, listless for exeition, 
Have when ijuartcr day nrrives, or 
a deputation ot the IMaiichesrer 
nimp heats up his quaiters.* 
Victimized as the tiruioii lias been 
by false theoiiea— in ror.iiiierci! as 
ill currency, in fondgii policy as in 
domestic h'giKlatioii — it is high time 
that a govciinnent or rush impulse 
and peisona! int«M-est he replaced by 
one characl('1i.^tically national. L)'t 
os not be inistuken ; this is no paity 
theme. We are not speculating 
upon the return of 1 ’oiies to power, 
each man to his ollic.e, at if that 
oflico were aii heir-ionm. The great 
and now all-])owerfu] body ot the, 
inanufaeturing and mercantile cKis. 
hc.s, ihroe fourths of tlie intelligence 
and wealth of whudi are with us, 
Itave not fought the up-hill iight ul 
Conseivatisni on belialf of party, 
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but of country. They mean here- 
after to aid in the labours of self- 
govcrniiieiit — they will assist in the 
cmiucils— they nmht be called to the 
Cabine.t of their Sovereign — had 
they been sooner there, things 
would nut have come to this priHS. 
Capacities of the liighcst order 
abound in our manufacturing and 
mercantile communities, as well as 
in the agricultural, c'([ual to the 
gra'-'p of any s-uhji^rt, and to deal 
with any (pit stion, whether it be po- 
litical puiel3'’,or politico-econoii ical. 
Special pur'-iiit*^, as in the legal pro- 
fession, bii\e, the, iiunitahle tend- 
ency of conti acting llie sphere of 
mental vision — ot coiiCLMitratiiig, 
doubtless, but also of circumscribirig, 
the range of iutellcctand expeiience. 
Like liie astronomer, whose gaze 
wanders only from the heavens 
above to the eaitli beneath, the law- 
yer rep»*ats no men; than the inter- 
inin ilile round — stiuys not from the 
circle — ot c,lrcuit, term, and siitings 
attt*r. 'riierc may be — there an; — 
occuhionally gn-sU minds that bur.it 
tludr tianimcU and i>hinc lorih the 
blalesmcn of general knowledge and 
enlaiged vie,wa-few they are and 
far between — but tiveii a Lyndhuist 
or a I’oiictt rarely ovcistt'p the 
tlirebliold of their own country. 
Men less gifted, even when iliey 
hav« ab.onioiied tlic^ career, and, 
through tiio infliienco of fortune, and 
high socbl portion among the aris- 
tociacy, have succeeded to ofVice 
fur which piciiuiis studies had not 
prepaied them, remain still— proofs 
ot it are not wanting— the slaves of 
technicality and precedent — their 
faculties prostiated amidst the ver- 
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hliiridi'r-. ami ilisj^racois rvi-n where h. — let nwt iho gfiille ioa<ler\ laney conjuro up, 
*• odil anil lirondsiilcH or liavoiu'ts, oh, no* Imt — the publication of Rus- 

sian ami Prussian state papers, stolon by souioboiiy or other from the escritoire of the 
Pr'isM.i.'i Mmiiti-r at I'rniihlurt, Tlisy were liehire known tliiout;h a!I fOnrope, the spot 
ealled l)iiwnin<> Street hclnaf alom* in blessed igiiuraueo ihereuf as ot every thiii^ else. In 
like manner, ami by the •-iiiue people, a silly revenue was sought to be taken oii ih« Tones 
foi Mijjucrs Ion'' iiml suecessful iteli.iiiee, by pubh-diin'r some trumpery correspondeuce 
foiiud ar, Lidxin, in wliieh stupid uriters talked of what b.'iLbrord .saul ami (.'uuipbell did. 

• V/Imt does this geiiili iiian, or his tutor and emissary, Dr fioivi in^, understand 
of commerce and maiiiifactiircs, more tbnii the tallow, sii^ar, or coH'ec in wltiuh tliry 
exclusively de.ali.-' Tliire is not n cliik of any piTtensions i-t any decent couiiting- 
houso of the City that is not as well, or more geiii-r.-illy iiiforined. The blunders of 
the doctor about silk are iioloi'iutis enoii|'b ; W'O have adverted to one gross blundor 
about cottons and smug^^nlg into France; we shall take occasion to show, in u 
future Number, how an iinngiiiatii>ii, glowing with due conteiupt for facts and figures, 
can convei t hundreds of thousands into mlllioua. (Nnnuiei'oiul treutiefl, if sut.h tbere 
■ever should be, negotiated by and under the auspices of such a pair, will be extraordi- 
nary productions. And yet, in the face of past achievements, the doctor le again 
touring i7, at no small charge to the public ! 
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biage of Whereas, and be it there- 
fore enacted'* — at home in a sale of 
game or a spring-gun Bill — at home 
when they should be looking abroad 
in any other capacity. We honour tlie 
legal profession, when in its proles- 
sion — and none otlter more woi tliy of 
honour; but wc are tar from thinking 
tiiat a few hundred barristeis aie en- 
dowed inentnlly with amouupoiy of 
the superioiities required lor the 
various departmental adrniiiistiation 
ol a great empire, any iiioro than 
they aie physically with its col- 
lective strength. The aiistocr.icy, 
blind as it lias been to the (*ump*'.ia- 
live growtii of intelligence, and pur- 
blind as still it is to the conseqiiencen 
inevitable ot organic chaiiges which 
are in progress, has in\niiab!y sought 
its husiness incn for oH'ice, or legia- 
lation in this one, class, because the 
t lass has geuerall v been found supple 
and not Irequciitly o\er scrupulous 
If they cannot cooiprehend the signs 
ol the times, and shape their eouise 
accordingly, they are in iinmiiieut 
lisk of being cast away, and with 
them the remnants of the Biiiish 
Constitution. When the iiohle mind- 
ed Duke of Newcastle honouied 
Sadler with his ii h ndship, the lesson 
was siiruilicsmt to any hut dull m-IjO- 
lais. Is ihfie leally more pitch de- 
filement fiorri contact wuli broad 
cloth, or linen, or calico, or ship- 
timber, than with wig, and gown, 
and law ])hia«,o unintelligible ? 

The special avocations of the mer- 
chant and manufacturer, on the con- 
trary, serve but as the iiiModuclion 
— they are but the preface — to ihoue 
geiieial undertakings which biing 
him acquainted Avitli the north and 
the south, the east and the vvest of 
the whole world. They visit that 
personally they may ascertain wants 
-—they notu the dilTeiert charac- 
ter of various lands better to ae- 
coiiimodate diverse habits — they 
examine indigenous piuducts or 
manufactures to judge how ;ar 
they may compete or interfcie 
with their own, or promote advan- 
tageous exchange — they compare 
climate and geographical position 
with a view to facilities of com- 
munication they study— they aie 
obliged to study— political institu- 
tions, and government, and interests, 
BO as to be able to decide how far 
iheBe may interfere with, or modify, 
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or supersede commercial alliance. 
Thus politics, and political afl'iiiM, 
become ii portion of constant con- 
templation, ami hourly calcuhitiou 
—they are the means by which they 
live and move and have their being 
— they aie an element, and nut the 
least impoitant. oi their daily bread. 
This, then, is the class — the Indus- 
tiial class— that dcmiiudn— tliat will 
not be said nay — a laiger share in 
the go\eriiiiii‘ut than yet has been 
their allotted fortune. Tiiei c is now 
a Whig pretence i.f it— a sehMition 
made from the fag-end of trade; — 
every family has its scape graces — 
to suit the sinister ends of party. 
When a change comes, u.s come it 
must, the (Conservative leadeis will 
act iMoic vv•i^ely. I’lieii* coiiise will 
decide whethiT the groat indiistiial 
clashes at e to remain, as now they are, 
( 'onservalive ; or, wl)ether, for their 
own inteiests — those of self-preser- 
vation — they too must fall into the 
current of innovation. A comnieicial 
revolution abroad is even mure iiii- 
miiieut titan the convulsion which 
threatens us at home; it is pointed, 
however, only against otii selves. ’I’o 
deal with it none but commercial 
men arc capable. TJiere are de- 
p.artrnental branches of the adminis- 
tration theiis fioin head to tout of 
right ; hut, besides the liuard of 
Tiade, they may claim, as th(‘y aie 
qualified to claim, to enter partially 
at least into the composition of every 
other dep.irtmeiit — above all, Indian 
or (lolouial. Tiie re-pt'ctabili^y and 
ellii ieitcy of the umJm- oliiceru of 
those and other hoards is ijii([ues- 
tionahlc. No class can be more 
prai.ievvorthy in the sphere ot its 
duties ; but, in the performance of 
more impuitaiit functions — in the 
satisfaction of higher national con- 
cerns— something more is required 
than the routiuo of red tape and 
ofTicial forms. The great commer- 
cial interests of Gieat Biitain must, 
as they will, take the/ir pari — a lead- 
ing part, in the future governineiil 
of the empire : we, say it, vvlio may 
not presume to style ouiselves one 
of the class. Inordinate pretensions 
will patiiotically give place where 
special ability is required ; for theie 
are offices, fiom ihe_ Privy Seal 
downwards, with duties attached, 
like a general letter of license, for 
iJl capacities. 
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EDWARD T.ONSDALF.. 
CUAPTEH I. 


Life, however utidi versified by 
gurprisiiig accidents or adventures, 
haa always some few islands scat- 
tered here and there amidst the 

waveless sea’' fur memury to rest 
her foot upon. Of these, perhaps, 
the first day of leavinpf home is the 
most prominent. VVith mo the 
change was so sudden from the 
sombre walls of the old mansion 
(where, without friend or compa- 
nion of my own years, I had grown 
up from childhood) to the joyous 
world of hope and happiness, that, 
for a time, I felt like the captive, 
whose eyes have become so habitu- 
ated to his dungeon, that tliey can- 
not endure the siiii. A vast liou^e, 
to which a visitor never entered,-— 
a large cstabli.->huieiit, with nobody 
to occupy their attention but my 
father and myjielf, — the gloomy re- 
gularity of the houseliohi,~nnd the 
total want of companiomthip, had 
repressed in mo all the buoyant 
feelings of youth. My father was 
not unkind; he was only cold. We 
talked together, but without the 
endeaiing confi<lcnce which ought 
to exist between a father and his 
son. Wo read together; and, in 
short, for all that 1 knew, when, at 
the age of twenty, I said adieu to 
ElJersby, I was indebted to him. 
I’ho world of books, 1 soon found, 
was a very different thing from the 
world of men— arnl women. Our 
parting was in the library. 

" You are going into tlio world, 
Edward,” said my father. “ Sen 
that you come out from its trials and 
temptations unscathed. You will 
vvrite to me regularly, witliout wait- 
ing for an answer. Should I die, 
you will bo anpiised of it by my 
attorney; should Hive, I shall see 
you here again in four years. And 
now farewell.” 

Ho hold out his hand to me aa he 
said this. It was the fiist time we 
had ever been about to part. I felt 
that my eyes were filling with tears. 
Ho drew me closer, and prest me 
for a moment to bis breast, and then 
pointing to the door, threw himself 
fntp Ills chair. When I looked back 


as I left tbe room, I s.iw that he had 
covered his face with his hands. 

A month after this found me in 
London, wondering at eveiy tiling I 
saw and heard. The veiy logs and 
smoke were delicious. 1 began to 
doubt whether there existed in 
reality such a place as Elleisby, or 
whether its grey towers and oak- 
panelcd apartments were not the 
creation of a hideous dream. The 
only letters with which I had start- 
ed from home were addressed t<i 
two fi lends of my father — the one 
to Sir Wilfred Seymour, who-^e win- 
ter residence was in St .l.mies’s 
Square, and the oil'er to »lie Father 
Caroglio, Hume. Alter 1 h.id spent 
a day or two in town, 1 hethonght 
me of presenting my intiodu<‘tioii. 
1 was ushered into the lil>i.n-y. Sir 
Wilfred started as lie ree ‘Ived my 
letter— looked huniedly over it. 

“ Si» my old friend Lonsdale is 
yet alite?” h * said. 

“ My lather w.'.s well when I left 
him a week ago.” 

“ Your name is Edward— liis only 
son?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Let me look at you more close- 
ly. The eye deep brown, tlie fore- 
bead white and bigli— ihe lip, the 

nose, the smile Ed waul, this 

must be your home while you re- 
main ill England. You biiiig back 
my youth. How old are you f ” 

“ Twenty.” 

** This home will he but dull for 
one so young ; hut though I rarely 
see company, 1 have still some 
friends who will cheer our solitude. 
Como, let me show you your apart- 
ments.” 

1 followed him to a suite of rooms 
magnificently furnished. Uo ap- 
pointed me my own attendants, put 
me in full possession, and again 
Bhaking hands with me, left me to 
myself till dinner. 

Sir Wilfred was a man of from 
foity-five to fifty years of age— still 
pre-eminently handsome, with that 
indes 'ribable air and manner which 
are a truer stamp of nobility than 
the breath of kings. His appear- 
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ance might have been considered 
iiaugiity Hud cominandiDg, had it 
n<jt befii tempered witlj tl»e most 
pleasing srnih^ and softest voice. 1 
had ever seen or listened to. VVIicn 
bileut, his feiiluves assumed the ex- 
pression of deep and even anxious 
thougid. H(‘ was one of that class 
of men with whom it is difficult to 
/fff/iJt a conversation, but who had 
the art of leading the way so easily, 
that you scarcely perceived that no 
subject was even mentioned unless 
ho himself introduced it. The first 
day WD dined together, wo were 
alone. }iis conversation opened to 
me a new page in the volume of 
life. He was not perhaps so full of 
information as my father; but all 
lie told me was conveyed in a man- 
ner so easy and flov/iiig, so inter- 
spersed with anecdotes of the great 
then living, wIiomc very names were, 
nuknown to me, that I listened with 
a df'light I had never expeiienced 
licfon*. He never alluded to his 
intimacy with my father, oi gave 
me the slightest hint what eircum- 
stiinces in their early friendship had 
induced him to tieat me in tiie man- 
ner lie had done. I had iu‘ver heard 
him mentioned till the letter ad- 
dressed to iiiui liad been put into 
my hands ; and I felt a little delica- 
ey in accejitioir such cxtiaoidiiiary 
attentions iioin aperson fium whom 
I w'aa not awaie of any / I )iad 
to receive tliem. But I found it 
iiupossitde to summoii courage to 
introduce tlie subject. His language 
was so kind, ami his apparent inte- 
rest in my future proeeeiJings so 
great, that I rested content with the 
supposition that he felt himself 
called upon, fur reasons of his own, 
to pursue the coin so he had adopt- 
ed ; and I recollected, too, that iny 
father, on giving me the, letter, had 
told iiu to be guided in all things by 
Sir NMIfied Seymour’s advice. 

Time passed 011 . in a foitnigbt 
from my settlement in St James s 
Stpiare, I was a gay man about 
tow'n, belonged to several clubs, 
and criticised the opcia with the 
air of a connoisseur. Our parties 
at home were, numerous and splen- 
did. Our table was filled with the 
great names, both of rank and lite- 
rature. Tli<‘re were wits, and poets, 
and philosophers, but no ladii s. 
Sir Wilfred was a baelielor, and his 
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friends appeared to be, equally un- 
blessed. The men with whom 1 
associated seemed even to have no 
sisters. The w'orld was waste — the 
garden was a wild : they were hotli 
unhrightened with the smiles of 
women ; but tlie world was a very 
happy world without them. I used 
sometimes to conjectiire what sort 
of additions they would be to our 
society. They were never even 
mentioned at our table; or if allu- 
ded to at all, it was in an epigram 
or a sneer. There was a metaphy- 
sician, who often dined with us— • 
Mr M'Selphish, who was particular- 
ly eloqut nt in their dispraise. Ho 
used to contrast “ women as they 
arc with what they ought to be;*' 
and prove, in a most logical and 
convincing manner, that they were 
every thing that was bad and haie- 
ful. I thought that a man who used 
such prodigious words, and spoke 
with such Huthoilty, must be cor- 
rect ill Ids opinions. Sir Wilfred 
smiled when 1 expressed my senti- 
ments, and told mo he was an ass. 
It is ■ woudeiful how the inexpe- 
lienced are misled by the loudness 
of a bray. 

I wrote an account of my mode 
of living to Kllersby. 1 described 
.*^ir Wilfred Seymour, and told bow 
aiVectionately ho had received me. 
IMy father’s silence led me of course 
to conclude that he approved of all 
that Imd occuired, and 1 entered 
with double zest into my new course 
of life. Among my companions 
there was one of the name of Max- 
well, with whom 1 formed a greater 
intimacy than with the others. He 
was more nearly of my own age, be- 
ing still a year or two under thirty. 
Our sentiments seemed almost in 
all tilings to accord. Ho was au 
enthusiast, and so was 1 ; and yet a 
sort of false shame kept me from 
confessing the extraordinary nature 
of my education. 1 never ventured 
to hint to him in what an anchorite 
ignorance of the other sex [ had 
been brought up; nor to express 
how anxious 1 was to bo introduced 
to female society. He was elo- 
quent in his confessions of the su- 
periority I possessed, by having my 
feelings unbliinted, as he called it, 
by an early intercourse with t’le 
world;' but he le-ver hinU'd tliat ho 
was acqiiaiutcd with thu wry iiu- 
r 
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usual extent of my superiority, lie 
appeared to knoMr that I had led a 
very secluded life, but nothing more. 
Many people think they lead seclu- 
ded lives who visit with half a 
county. With them every place is 
a desert, and every house a hermi- 
tage that is distant ten miles from 
Almack's. 

One tiiorniiig, on going into Max- 
well’s apartments, 1 saw a lady 
closely veiled seated upon his sofa. 
I started on seeing her ; and I knew, 
from tho burning of my cheeks, that 
1 was discovering my uiiacquaiut- 
ance with the world by a blush. 
Maxwell rose hurriedly to recei\e 
me. 

“ Lonsdale,” ho said, “ 1 am hap- 
]iy to present you to my sister. 
Julia, you have heard me mention 
Mr Lonsdale V” 

Tiie lady bowed graciously ; and 
after u short time, lifting u[) her 
veil, revealed to me a face sparkling 
with intelligence, and eyes so pier- 
cing In their expres^ion, that 1 lairly 
quailed beiore them. When she 
h,iw me look down abashed by the 
severing ness of her gaze, she 
Jaiiglo^d ineniiy us if in tiiiimph for 
iicr victoiy. aii't engaged me in coii' 
vcisuiiou. All this while T could 
not help feeling that the looks of 
.Maxwell were lixed attentively 
uu all my mutiuiis. I therehue 
exerU'd myself to conceal my em- 
barrassment, ami 1 llatteicd niytelf 
1 succeeded. After this im-eiiug, 1 
felt myself iinpelJod to visit Miix- 
wel] even ofleuer than befoie, and 
rui'oly had tkcv misfortune to mi.ss 
tho society of his sister. Her gaiety 
and freedom amused rne, and the 
kinduo'-s or her maniieis enchanted 
me?. itli eveiy meeting her intlu- 
eiicc grew, till in a very short pei'.od 
from our first introduction, 1 felt 
that site had my destiny in her hands, 
f often endeavoured to talk to Max- 
well aimut his .nisIlm', but he either 
answcieil so carelessly as to pro- 
voke me, or adroitly turned the con- 
versation to something else. 

One day Sir Wilfred and I were 
in the park. An opmi carriage was 
approaching, with coruuetted panels, 
and a lady and a gentleman were 
seated within. 1 saw In a moment 
that the lady was Julia Maxwell. 
As wo passed each other, 1 could 
not resist the impulse, but kissed 


my hand to her with the devotion of 
a true cavalier. To my amazement, 
she looked at me with a cold and 
haughty expression, as if she had 
never seen me. 

“ Edward I" said Sir Wilfred,** who 
is that lady 

I told him she was the sister of 
my friend Maxwell ; and was on the 
.point of confessing to him how mad- 
ly 1 was III love, but her extraordi- 
nary conduct, as well as a gloom on 
Sir Wilfred’s brow, restraiuecl me. 

“Miss Muxweiri* — rny poor boy, 
1 was wrong to send you into the 
world of London without u guide, 
lint as the fault was minis i will 
remedy it in time to prev ent its con- 
sequences. \Vliere was it you be- 
came accpiaintcid with her ‘f” 

** At Maxwcdl’s chambers.” 

He sail' into deep silence, which 
last(‘d for a long lime: al last he 
said — “ i will hc'ttic this for you. 
Maxwfdl has no r'i>tei.” 

“What!” I ciiod — but i-udilenly 
checking inyseli, Ic'aiit back in the 
caniager and camsidciiMl vvhai I 
bhoulci do. Nothing inoi i: was said. 
We dint'd togc'tiu'i' as usual — and in 
tlu! e vening, on ]»ri tencc of the 
Opeiu or till, Thcatie, 1 sallied lortli 
to the apaitments oi my liiiuid. lie 
wu'i horn home wluui 1 ai lived, but 
our miimacy licensed me to enter. 
When I had waited about an hour, 
duiiug which I recalled every inci- 
dnit of my ac(|uaiiitanee with the 
laily, tile door vv .is suddenly opened, 
and Maxwell, with two or three of 
our usual asiiociatcts, came into the 
room amidst a burst of laughter. Ho 
started as he saw im; btauding di- 
rectly in front of him, calm and 
fixed. The laughter ceased, and 
our companions looked on as if ex- 
pecting something unusual. 

“Maxwell,” 1 said , — *^nho is the 
lady 1 have met in your rooms 

“Haven’t I told you.” 

“ Js she your sister ? ” 

“Haven’t you heard her call me 
brother?” 

** That is no answer to my (ques- 
tion— and we do not part till you 
have answered it to my satisfac- 
tion.” 

“ Really, Master Lonsdale, you 
are somewhat too iuciuisitive ; when 
you have associated a little longer 
with MKiV, you will scarcely be so 
boyish as to pry into family secrets.” 
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** You are i^elcottb,” I said-— bit- though guilty of conduct ivhlch 
ing my lip till the blood nearly came proved that he was base atad un- 
— ** to your taunta upob niy youth ; principled, had triumphed over one 
but you shall satisfy me, ueverthe- whose conduct was only the result 
less, on the subject of my enquiry, of inexperience. And yet if any one 
Is Miss Julia Maxwell your sister ?*' bad his choice between the two, 
“ i refuse to answer.” who would not prefer the accusation 

** Then you are a villaln—a das- of simplicity to that of dishonour ? 
tardiy designing villain.” Mr M'Selphish joined me very 

“Good. Tile buy has spirit. — soon. 

Melford, will you settle this little “ You shall meet him to-morrow/’ 
point for me ? Let it be as soon as ho said, '* at daybreak. On aiialy- 
may be.” >:ing the principles which Lave guided 

Mr Melford accordingly stept for- your conduct, 1 tliiiik you are right.” 
ward, and, addressing iiie lu the po- “ Then she is not his sister V ” 

litest way possible, begged me to “Oh no. 1 thought every body 

refer him to some friend. 1 ap- knew who Maxwells Julia was. 
peared nonplused at this: as indeed And as he wanted to get quit of her, 

1 srarcely knew any one to whom I ari^xaminatiun into his conduct will 
considered I had any right to look prove him to be light.” 
for assistance. Mr M'Selpliisli, the “ lluw, sir I How can w c both bo 
metaphysician, howe\ er, came to my i ighi y” 

aid. “ Vi^ry easily. Pliilosophy is di- 

“ Mr Lonsdale/’ lie s.dd, pliilo- vided into two I)i.'inches->the moral, 
>-(iphica]]y t’oiisnteied, duelling may or that by which we regulate our 
be said to he the action ol umctlecl. opinion of the actions of other peo- 
ittgjaud, indeed, of uulutclligcntcrea- pie — the intellertuul, or that accord- 
tui.’H ; but as by the in(lucii\e ]>ro- lug to which we judge of our own. 
cess of leasoniiig w<! aiiive at the Now, you will perceive that accord- 
conclusion, that none of the lower ing to tlie philosophy of M(jru/s, we 
anifii.ils decide tlicir dilferences of Itold Ids conduct to bo infamous; 
opinion hy means of the pistol or and it /.v so. Hut by the rules of 
sword, it follows that duelling, pro- llio iulcdlectual, Ite liolds himself to 
periy \ iewed, is one of the piivilegcs be piMtectiy coirect, and be is so.” 
of hiirnaiiity, and tliiu'cfoiv is to be “What! in tr)ing to make his 
cultivated like the other endowments fiieiid many Jiis misucss 
by which £’io\ideiice has Keen lit to “ Oh ! cerlainly; even by the 
disci iiniuate us from the biules. [ moral philosophy we are told to re- 
tluivlorc willingly accept the pait claim tliennug; wliat bo likely to 
of your assistant on this occihiun, have this ell'ect as a comfortable 
and will setlie ev< ly thing, I hope, niaiiiage?” 

to ; our entire hail.-faciioii. If you “ lie may think so,” I cried in a 

will wait for me at the (daiendon, I piodigious passion; “ but” 

will bring you all ihe parnculars.” “ Ah, that’s the intelIccCual,” in- 
1 retired and loft them to their ternipted the philosopher. 
coTiiuIiations. “ By Heavens ! I consider his be- 

Tliat Maxwell, mine own familiar liavlour the most atrocious I ever 
friend in whom I trusted, should de- heard of.” 

ceive me~tliathe should try to invei- “ Right — that’s the moral, or ot/?' 
gle me into the toils of a person whom view of the subject. Does Sir Wil- 
lie had evidently presented to rne i fred know the drcuinstanccs y” 
an assumed character ; and that I “ No.” 

should have been dupe enough npver “ Good ; he might, perhaps, think 
to have suspected the deceit, was a your behaviour wrong.” 
bitter subject to reflect upon. 1 do *' How I in resenting an insult such 
not know why it is, but 1 take the as that V ” 

truth to be, that people, however “ His moral, you will observe, may 
much they hate and reprobate the bo perhaps blunted by his intellect 
deceiver, have a still lower opinion tual. You know, of course, that Sir 

of the person who is deceived. I Wilfred” 

could not help feeling that Maxwell, ** What 'I ” 
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“ Has a sister." 

" lie has none, air; at least I have 
never heard of such a relation.” 

“ Oh ! — still, philosophically con- 
sidered, the non-hearing of a thing 
of that sort is almost a conclusive 
argument in its favour.” 

Mr M‘Selphi8li, you have been 
excessively kind to mo this evening, 
hut 1 beg you to understand that 1 
do not at all perceive what is your 
meaning.” 

Wry likely — you liave not stu- 
died philosophy. Will you have the 
truth? Sir VVilfrod has just aw/c// a 
hiNtcr as Maxwell, and we have also 
heard that his intimtion as to dispo- 
sing of her is the same.” 

“ The man that has the aud^ity 
to hint at such a thing, lies — if *twere 
my hrotlier I would make him eat 
his words.” 

“ I am not your hrether ; there- 
fore, logically, y<mr thicut can have 
no reference to me. But it is true; 
and more, slie resides in his house.” 

1 sat htiil in silence, hesitating 
\shethevto hear more or to knock 
<iOWii the slanderer before he Ind 
time to utter another syllable. He 
went on — 

“ But pati. nee. Time, the inno- 
\ ulor, is aNo the revealer. if before 
a mouth trorii this lime you are not 
convinced ol thetiutli of what 1 say, 
I will give you sucli satisiactiou as 
you shall demand.” 

“ That Sii Willred has a — VLsnfu /" 

He nodded. 

And that ho designs her as a 
wife lor me ? ” 

.lust so. 1 take iny station upon 
holh the horns ; Imt, in the mean 
lime, 1( t MS settle this aifair with 
IMaxwrll.” 

We sepal ated shortly after. 1 pro- 
ceeded straight home to St James’s 
S(|uare, and lay awake .all night, 
tiirmenlcd witli the rcmeinlmaDce of 
the air of ceitainty with which 
?'i‘.Selplnsh spoko ol the designs of 
Sir Wilficd. “ .Should this be so,” 
I thought, — bliould Sir Wilfred, 
who has been so kind, so parental, 
Lo indeed villain enough to medi- 
tate sueli a thing, then let this shoit 
\ isit to the woild be my last- Wel- 
come again the gloomy loneliness of 
jUlersby; nay, welcome the bullet 
Of my antagonist, so that it frees mo 
from the contemplation of so much 
wicltedriPFS and deceit.” 


The next morning we met as our 
seconds had appointed. I was 
wounded rather severely in the 
shoulder, and fainted from loss of 
blood. When 1 came to myself, 1 
was in my own room at Sir Wilfred’s, 
and heard a consultation going on 
between M^Selphisb and the sur- 
geon, who was arranging his instru- 
ments to extinct the ball. 

” You will perceive, sir,” said 
M^Sidphisli, that nature has implant- 
ed no feeling in the liuman mind 
with the intention of leaving it un- 
employed. The most powerful of 
these is that by which we are Jed to 
secure onr ow'ii safety. Now, tell 
me sincerely whetJier tliere is any 
risk in awaiting the chances of this 
young gcntlemairs recovery ?” 

“ Risk? sir,” ajiid the surgeon — 
“ do you mean to ask it he is iudan- 
ger?” 

“ It amounts to that — but by the 
manner in which you have c-uun- 
ciated the proposition you make A/w 
the principal party interested in 
yoiir reply. Now, that is manifestly 
wrong. If he had asked the ijues- 
lion it might naturally enough have 
bleu supposed Ihr’t your lespotise 
should have been riiiected piimarily 
to the Rtati* ot his bodily heallb ; — 
but as 1 was the person who made 
the iiitei rogation, you will seo that 
iny situation was tlie lirst object of 
my coiibideialion. His recovery is, 
of couise, apiinmry matter to him ; 
— but wiili me it is secondary — tho 
ill fit and nearest matter to me being 
simply this, — am I called on, accord- 
ing to tlie philosophical doctiines of 
self preservation, to elope till his 
recovery is a matter of absolute cer- 
tain Ly — or is it an absolute certainty 
already ? ” 

The surgeon, who had been occu- 
pied with Ills preparations 'during 
this liarangiie, now approached me 
to apply ids instiumeiitB; 1 drew 
back, and said, as firmly as 1 could, 
“Let .Sir Wilfied Seymour be called. 
Mr M‘.Selphish, let me not detain 
you, TJiank you, and faiewell.” 

" Softly; 1 have made an enquiry 
of my surgical friend here, which is 
of momentous interest to me— but, 
indeed, the safest plan will be to 
accept Maxwell’s invitation to ac- 
company liim and Melford for a six 
week’s cruise in his yacht; by that 
time your fate will bo decided one 
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way or other, and wo can regulate 
our proceedinga accordingly. We 
ehall get oft’, 1 hope, very easily, as 
I cau testify that every thing was 
done in the most fair and iiunour« 
able manner. If you live, you will 
remember that a month will satisfy 
your doubts.” As he said this he 
left the room, and I was heartily 
glad to be (|uit of such an incaina« 
tion of selfishness and prose. 

The operation was performed ; 
the bandages applied, and the wound 
declared not dangerous before Sir 
Wilfred appeared. When I opened 
my eyes, after a deep sleep, which 
1 owed to the opiate T had taken, 
he was sitting by the side of my 
bed. 

“ You have coinmeneed your ca- 
reer well,” he said, with a inelan- 
clioly smile. “ A duel about a Udy 
behire you have been six weedvs in 
town gives the best augury of your 
future fame ” 

“ It was wrong; I know it was 
wrorg,” 1 replied ; “ but I had been 
dece ved— and insulted — and” — 

“ And now you are wounded. 
Of cuursG you arc deceived no 
longer y ” 

” At any rate,” J said, fixing my 
eye ujion him to wat< h if my words 
Lad any e/loct, I shall not be 
easily deceived in future. It is 
enough to he once taken in hy an 
atl\criiurer, in tlie di'-giiise of the 
sister of a friend.” 

“ You are right,” he saiiJ, wiiliout 
changing a iiiu.sele of liij coimie- 
uan<‘e; “if this duel shall have 
taught you experience, the wound 
will not be too high a piicc; for the 
lesson.” 

His manner was so kind—his at- 
tentions BO unremitting, and his 
sentiments so pure and dignified, 
that 1 felt my indignation rise higher 
and higher every hour ngaiiist the 
wretch who had dared to slander 
him with his suspicions. 

In about a week 1 was allowed to 
spend some hours of every day on 
the sofa in my own apartment; still 
very weak, and owing almost all the 
sleep I obtained to opiates. On 
seeing me so far recovcied, Sir 
Wilfred bad told me that he was 
under the necessity of being absent 
for some time on business, tvhich he 
had delayed on account of my acci- 
dent. But, with books, which I was 


now able to read, and my own re- 
llections, the time did not hang veiy 
heavy on my hands. 

One day, when 1 had sunk into 
the dreamy kind of slumber whii'u 
opium sometimes produces, I 
thought I perceived my door to 
open, and the figure of a young gin, 
dressed in a style I had never seen 
before, glide with a noiseless foot- 
step through the room. I was in 
Biich a half- awake, half-conscioui 
state, from tho languor of recent 
illness, and the rarculic drug, that I 
did not know whctlierthc Mpparitiou 
was real, or the creation of my sleep. 
\Ahicliever it was, 1 watched ih.* 
intruder. A long hood, projecting a 
grcai way in front of tli;- f.ac,c, i *n- 
dered the features invisible, unless 
when you caught a full front \iew, 
and then tlu'y wcic so d.ukrufd by 
tho drapery as not to be very di‘-tinci. 
Her figure was light aid gr'.celul, 
and tin? cliganco of Jier njotiono 
could not be hid even by llie iong 
white? i'»>bc, which was tied in at tho, 
waist hy a twisted silk cord, and leit 
to flow loosely down to the feet, 
lloutid her neck was a loyary. She 
walked towauJs a bookstand, at Ih.o 
farther end of iJie looai, i.’ithout 
noticing me, and after a iln»rt and 
inellVctual seauh tor the voluinu 
she wanted, w.is about to is^iiio in 
the same vision- like way sin? had 
ciiLered. But 1 placed myself be- 
tween her and tlio door. She -stai ted 
viably when she jieiceiicd me ; hut 
uttered no sound; only pulling the 
hood more completely o\» r her fea- 
tures than behuc. She stood before 
me with her head bowed low and 
her hands meekly folded across her 
chest. And now that 1 had debarred 
her exit, [ did not know how to 
begin a conversation. At last 1 said, 

“ You were searching for a book, 
madam. Will you let me help you 
to discover it r'” 

‘‘ It is Ubcless, monsieur,” she .said, 
ill a very sweet, and somewhat fo- 
reign accent. " 1 believe the books 
I wanted are removetl. Let me retire, 

1 pray you; my absence will bo 
noticed.” 

“ Andwbiiber would you retire? 
And who would notice your ab- 
sence? ’ 

“ Let me go— let me go.— 1 sball 
be chidden for my delay.” 

“ Nay, first satisfy my curiosity, 
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I replied, " atid I promi‘=c you a free 
passage. Do you live in this house ? ” 

“ 1 do.*’ 

“ And who will chide you if you 
stay a moment longer V” 

1 have no right to answer that.” 

“ Then, by Heavens,” 1 said, “ I 
will make the discovery mysell.” 

” It will be better for us all if you 
do not make the attempt. Sir Wil- 
fred will not forgive it.” 

“ Sir Wilfred ! ” I said, ray con- 
versation with M‘Selpliish rushing 
into ray mind. “ I have a pr dilera 
to solve, and this hour abnll ■' e me 
satistied. ^V|^c^e you go I follow.” 
She seemed to see that taitluT 
speech was useless s(*, beuciing her 
head more lowly than before, she 
glided past me, and 1 followed 
through several passages, then up 
some steps, through a long coiiidor, 
at the end of which she gently 
opened a heavy oaken <loor. On 
getting within the door I ‘ound my- 
self in a dark passage, which twisted 
iirst to one hand, then to auotiier; 
and at the last turning, a velvet 
curtain, tucked up at one end, ad- 
mitted me into an apartment, to 
which the light was initodm'cd 
through a .cry lofty window ot 
stained glass of the darkest colouis. 
The room was so sombre, that for 
some time I I’oiild see the furniture 
very indistinctly. At last, when my 
eye got accusKniKMl to the gloom, L 
perceived my gui<le standing reve- 
rently, with her arms still folded 
over her breast, at the side of an- 
other figure, which was kneeling 
before a table covered with red vel- 
vet, at tlvc fnrtlier end of tlie room. 
Both were silent; and the head of the 
kneeling figure was bent over the 
table, and Imt hands spread out and 
clasped togetlier, as w'^c see in the 
pictures ot humility and supplication. 

She rose, at last, to her feet, and 
1 felt awe-stiuck ami embarrassed 
by the sight ot such a commanding 
figure, and a consciousness of the 
awkwardness of iny situation. Her 
dress was the same as that of my 
visitor, only tlie tallness of the figure 
gave it a still finer effect. 

“Eulalie,” she said, without tuin- 
Ing round, “ the volume— hast thou 
brought it to me?” 

” Alas, madam, it is not there. Sir 
Wilfred has removed the furniture 


from the apartment; and a stranger 
— she hesitated. 

“ In this house !— a stranger ? How 
dare Sir Wilfred Seymour admit a 
stranger without giving me notice of 
his intention ? ” 

“ .Sir Wilfred, madam, is from 
home. He had been absent a week 
when we arrived.” 

“ And the stt anger — who is he V ” 

“ Madam, I know not who ho is. 
He is here.” — 

“Here!” cried the lady, in an 
impassioned vtiice — and, lurniiig 
round, she moved two or three steps 
towards the place wheie. I stood. 
Then, Hiiddetdy stopping sliort, and 
throwing ihc hood, which concealed 
her feauue.s hack upon licr shoul- 
ders, she stood witti her eyes earnest- 
ly fived upon my face, and lun* 
whole fieure stiff and ligid, as if she 
had suddenly been haidened into 
Slone. Her features, even though 
they \veri‘ at this imiment moulded 
into the expression ol fi‘ar, and al- 
most of lioiTor, were exquisitely 
feminine. Her lips paitly opened, 
her head slight'y protruded, and her 
arms held out betoie her, together 
with the fixed and glassy expression 
ot her eyes, gave me the impression 
of a sybil uliout to give forth her 
oracles. “ Thou hast come to me, 
then, at she sairl, “ to upbraid 
nic vvilk the miseries J liave caused 
thee, Know’st thou not how fear- 
fully they have been levenged t* 
Hear me hear me, Edward, iietore 
thy curse is spoken. 1 liave wept; 
J have mourned. 1 have repented.— 
Is it ail iu vain ? In vain that L have 
wasted my years in sorrow; — for- 
saken the woi Id — forgotten my am- 
bition ? Speak ! at least, that 
tliou forgivest me,” She clasped 
her hands together us she sai<l this, 
and ga/e>d on me so piteously, com- 
passion, no less than astonishtueut, 
kept me silent. 

“ Edward Lonsdale I ” sho re- 
sumed, “ is tliy heart so changed 
that thou hast no pity upon me. Pity ! 
— ay, even so, for pride is van- 
quished now. At your feet, upon 
uiy knees ” — 

“ Nay, madam; compose your- 
self,” said the young girl, who was 
still enveloped in her liood. “ This 
gentleman is a stranger. He knows 
you nut. Oh, sir,” she said, turning 
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to me, ** pray leave us— forget this, seuce* though her eye was still 
I will explain it all. 1 will come to intently fixed on me. 1 glided 
you to-morrow. Come, madam, noiselessly behind the curtain, and 
support yourself on me.” She ino« heard a heavy fall, accompanied liy 
tinned me to retire ; and the lady a slight scream, as its drapery closed 
seemed now unconscious of iny pre> behind me. 

Chapter II. 


Next day, my heart was busy 
with many thoughts. The scene I 
had witnessed was the more inex> 
plicable the more I reflected upon 
ii. The excitement iny appearance 
had produced — the tiiHjesiic figure 
of tlie recluse — the tones oi her 
voice so thrilling and impressive— 
and all this, so like the riction of a 
romance, occurring in the every- 
day world of London, struck 
me as some.tiiing so extraordinary, 
that 1 was detenniin.d to diseover 
the mystery, even at the lisk of 
iriruii'ing Sir Wilfred ’s' displeasure. 

I was half ioeHned to hope that my 
gfiide of the former day would re- 
deem the promise she had made me, 
and would come r(» me to givti me 
ail expliiiiutioii of tin* adventure; hut 
then the promise liad Ixu-u given at 
so hurried a irioriK iit, ami so evi- 
dently for the pm pose of getting 
ijiiit of an intruder, that there 
was little likelihood ol its tuliil- 
inent, — and I came to the reso- 
lution of boldly presenting myself 
at tlie door of the oratmy, and iiia- 
Uing the discovery tor myself. As 1 
lay musing ujiou these plans and 
occurrences, I hi ard a svveet clear 
voice at thu door of my apartment 
say, “Signor, 1 am lieie.” I was 
startled at the sound, for I had heard 
no one enter the room. 1 staited 
from the sofa, and standing in the 
same meek attitude as bei'ore, with 
her head lient down, and hands 
clasped togeilier, I saw iny yester- 
day’s acquaintance-^her features 
still concealed by the drapery ot her 
hood. 1 led her to the sofa. 

“ Yesterday,” she said, “ I pro- 
mised to explain the causes of what 
you saw — 1 ask you now to excuse 
me from performing my promise.” 

** You ask me more than I can 
grant,” 1 answered. “ 1 think from 
my own name being mentioned, and 
the questions that were addressed to 
me, 1 have some to have my 
curiosity gratified.” 

“ Then your name is Edward 
Lonsdale ? ” she said. 


“ It is.” 

“ And you were born at Kllers- 
byV” 

“ Yes.” 

” Then the Lcady Alice was right 
—only at times she lets hf r imagina- 
tion acquire ‘he mastery ,vlie has 
had many s,;. j ows, but si ^ sti uggles 
against the remem hrancr ^ of them 
lml»l3^” 

“ May I see her,” I said ; “ may I 
answer her, myself, any (pif«itioii 
she may please to ask me ' ” 

“ No — but she hade mo. s-sy to you, 
the time may come when ilie will 
tell you all — not now.” 

“All whaf'' Am ^ in any way con- 
cerned in her histoiy 

“ I know not. 1 but repeat to you 
the words she told me.” 

“ Hut then, yourself 'i:'— }'Oiir name 
is Eulalie Y ” 

“ It is.” 

“ And have you no otlicr name 
than liulalie ? ” 

” The Ijady Alice calls me by no 
other,” 

” You are her — her — ” I liosiutcd 
— “attendant ? ” 

“ Her friend,” she leplied, I 
thought with a proud toss of t'm 
bead. 

“ What an abominable headdress 
you wear, l .ulalie.” 

•She laughed. 

“ Never was such a rascally in- 
vention to excite curiosity as tlios’e 
long ina$>ks — so there is no way, 
Eulalie, of seeing within them.” 

“ No — llip.y were meant to shut 
out the nauglity wuiUl from our 
sight.” 

“ Nonsense I the world is a very 
delightful world, I can assure you. 
1 myself iiave only seen what it is 
within this month, and I would not 
wrap myself in the cold daik 
‘ hood* of Ellersby— and keep my 
eyes shut to it; no, nothing should 
tempt me.” 

“ Is the world, indeed, so plea- 
aant? The Lady Alice says it is 
full of bners.” 

“ Of roses, she means. You can 
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Imve no idea what a delightful place 
it is — such spirit ; such amusement. 
Ah—Kulalic — what a foolish thing 
it is to keep your lovely face luullled 
up all your lifetime iu a long hood 
like this.’* 

Oh ! I am not to be mu/Hed up 
all iny lifetime ; — in one year more 
1 shall leave olT the habit.” 

‘Mn a year — a year is a prodi- 
giously long time, Kulalie. Wou*t 
you just lift it up for a moment 
now i"* 

“ No — I have vowed.” 

“ What! vowed to keep your eyes 
closed upon the world ‘r ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But you don’t mean to keep 
them closed upon me. L am not the 
world, so you may throw hack your 
hood without any infringement of 
your vow.” 

No — hut the Lady Aliee says we 
shall all meet fijjain — my year will 
then have expired — and we shall 
compare our impressions of the 
woild togetluw. 1 ean’l believe there 
is nothing in it hut briius.” 

“But tihoc are we to meet. — Did 
tlie Lady Alice toll you that i'” 

“ No — ?)ut blie says we are certain 
to come tog(5tlier— so what matter is 
It where— here — or in luuy — or at 
llllershy ” 

“ Faugh ! don’t mention the liorrid 
place.” 

“ Do you not like to live Ih ue, 
then 'i ” 

“ Not ahiipf h]u)alie; it might, per- 
haps, be very dilFerent if”— - 

“ All ! now 1 must leave you — in- 
trude on us no more — you will only 
make lier iiiii-erahle ? ” 

“ 7/r miserable y ” 1 said ; ‘*and 
you, Kulalie, will seeing me again 
make ijou iniseralile ? ” 

I will tell you when we meet. 
Adieu”— and with a light and noise- 
less step, she tript out of the apart- 
ment. 

When Sir W'ilfied leturned, I was 
pertectly coiivulesceut. I knew not 
whether he suspected any thing of 
wdiat had oceurred in Ids alisrnce, 
but there seemed a weight upon his 
spirits which he struggled in vain to 
shake ofl’. Our parties went on as 
usual. But I was now totally changed. 
I had no wish to mingle in sueiety — 
the recollection of Eulalii; was suf- 
ficient— especially as that was indis- 
solubly connected wirli the hopes of 
'meeting her again. Kven the Lady 


Alice was a secondary object in my 
thoughts. If I remembered any thing 
at all aliout her exlrAordiuavy beha- 
viour, 1 concluded that it was the re- 
sult of a liighly wrought irnaginatimi, 
and that ttie malady to which Kula- 
lio liad alluded made her attach 
some chimerical imporUitce to iny 
name, which I had no doubt had been 
mentioned to her hy Sir Wilfred. 
All this lime 1 never ventured to in- 
trude upou their privacy. No allu- 
sion was made by my host to the fact 
of their being under his rooi’, and, as 
I have, said" before, Sir VVilfred's 
manners, tlumgh kind and conciliat- 
ing, were yet so dif'iiilied and even 
iormal, that l»e <‘lb'i;tu;diy ehecked 
any inclination I might, have felt to 
commence a cuiiv CIS, ilion upon the 
subject. It mmt be. icuiembered 1 
was lleui only twenty ; totally iguo- 
r.iiit ot the woiid, iiuios to the ( x- 
lent of information which I bad ac- 
quired within the. two l^e^t. mouths ; 
that there, was a <legree of uun.mc*', 
particularly captivating to the mind 
of youth, in the mode oi my intro- 
duction t(» iMtlalie; and ii will not be 
wondered at that though 1 had ne\ j-r 
seen her nfuies, I was persuaded 
she WAfi bf'autiful— taid inshoit, that 
J lov(d In r with all the fcrtency of 
a hist a tarhiuent Yhiit she, was 
endnenily graceiul and extpiisitely 
ft 11 . uni, not even thatshioiulingdia- 
pery c«*uld conct al, and her \oi<‘e 
so tlirillioaly Kvv. t i, lieu, ] found it 
impos.j.hle 1(1 iK’iii've but tliat the 
lips mu.^l he Jovt ly ttm. But irnfft 
was she f She was cjxitlently not the 
Lady Aliee’s K-rvant, as I al lust had 
buppostd — iu my igiuuanco of the 
resper.t jr.iid to seniority among the 
members of the same sisterhood. She 
was jnuug; with the prettiest hand 
iu the woild, and a foot that ('^iricler- 
elia might have envied. 1 relied, 
though, wilt u 1 rellccted upon it, 1 
did not well know why, on the Lady 
Alice’s declaration, or prophecy, 
whiche\er it might be, that we were 
doomed to meet again, and 1 resolved 
to arm injselt with patience, and to 
reimaitj conht.mt to the cieaturc who 
had first eiich.ducd me. Llow little 
one knows of his owui heart I or of 
the thousand snnre.s that are laid fur 
it. A namele'‘8 giii, wliose very fea- 
tures were unknown, hud but a poor 
chance of success against the high 
and courtly beauties it was after- 
wards my lot to encounter; and if 1 
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worsliipped at another shrine and 
forgot poor Eulalie, 1 have no otiier 
excuse to offer than tlkut L conliimed 
constant to her as long as 1 possibly 
could. Summer was uour approach* 
iiigy and as live or six hundred peu* 
pie retired for a few mouths to the 
country, it was unanimously agreed 
that during their absence, London 
should he declared in a state of ab> 
solute emptiness. It was accordingly 
pronounced a desert, and the other 
million and a half who crowded its 
streets were left to the hoirors of 
solitude. Sir Wilfred, who now 
acted in all respects as my guardian, 
guide, and friend, called me one d.iy 
into his study, and after a pause of 
consideruhlc ombarrahsmeii», t>aid to 
irie, “ 1 saw y«iur lather, Edward, iu 
iny las*; absence fiom town, and he 
thinks it is now time for you to pur* 
hue your liaieE.” 

I am ready whenever he ph 
I said, “ I fear niy stay here has been 
too much proloiigt'd.” 

“ 1 regret, I assure y<iu, tl»at I 
lose your society so boon. Yt»u aie 
now at lait stalling into the woild. 
W Idle hni c you iiave not been entire* 
ly left to you/self. Y<m will now 
liave, no oii“ to advice you-’’ 

I sat ei<“. V iu luy chair, feelinj’ at 
the inoineiit that 1 needed no on ’’s 
advife. JVihfipH Sir Willied div» d 
into my lhou.»hts, for he said, “ Voii 
aie veiyca'iily imposed ou, Edward; 
audit is peihaps light that one hO 
young should not be fenced in against 
the artificcss oi the woild vviih dimhts 
and suspicions. TJiese aie the old 
man’s heiitage. But at the same 
time don't let your heart or feelings 
run away with you. Don’t fail a 
victim to the first bright eyes and 
luliy lips you meet vvitli.’' 

“ Tfieie is no danger of that,” I 
said ; “ my heart takes no notice ei- 
ther lips or eyes.” 

“ llem— time will show wliellier 
you are such a stoic as you fan y. 
Others, who had quite as niucii m If- 
coufideuce as you have, have been 
deceived. Did your father ever tell 
you any of the incidents of his 
youth ? ” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“ No ! then not know that I 
have any right to let you into what 
ho may consider liU secrets. But this 
I may tell you, to explain why 1 as- 
sume to myself the right of taking so 
much interest ill your fortunes. ’Tis 


five-nnd-twenty years ago since your 
father and I, wliobad been intimate 
from OUT childhood, left the univtv- 
tity to make the tour of Europe. 
Bodi of us were wild and thought- 
less. Your father was thegayestand 
lightest- hearted creature that ever 
thought life was but a lioliday. Well 
— we travelled and saw many scenes, 
Lonsdale was very handsome, and 
his niauuers made iiim the favourite 
wherever he went. But though he 
was cmirtfMl and caressed, his heart 
never seemed touclied by all the 
bodies and gl.mces that were lavish- 
ed on liini. He had a secret which 
lie foolishly kept from me. He loved 
my sifter. Their Jove, I believe, was 
mutual, though IJiden was one of 
tliOhe toes to their own happiness 
who aie too ]>i'oud to show to others, 
i.r even to the object of it, an attaeli- 
inerit which is consuming their own 
h aire. It bemns i-fic hid her real 
fi'cJings liorn Lon«{l.Tle so cfrectual- 
ly, iloifc ill) only knew he was liked 
as tin* biciid ;md companion of her 
biotlier, out never hail the \unity,as 

hev\<ml(l Invt* tiiouglit,tob(;lievethat 
he vv'us loved. She was volatile and 
liaiijfhty, and talked of giaiideurand 
ambitiou in all Jier plans, whercias 
liiej e iK*H*i was u woman more ipia- 
idied, it Irvl only given the real 
t4nde.ne^s ot le-r niiiure fair play, 
to he t!u* moMt domeHtic and afl’ec- 
tio'Mteof v\i\e-. He ai m was piottd 
— he Ihoiiglii ho was despised, or, 
at ail events, that a nobler lival was 
pr feiici!. All this time they both 
kept me ignoiaiit of llieir feelings. 
liOiisdale at last, vv.'is diivcn nearly 
mad. It is an old story I am telling 
you, for how often has it happened, 
lio'.v often will it happen again! A 
vv ant of confidence made two people 
miserable. There was a false friend, 
too, who alienated them more and 
iiioie by Tt-poits of attachments in 
other (pj.irteiH. Lonsdale mBi'iiecl 
aiiolher, though liis heart was only 
HcIcii'h. She, ill a year or two, out 
of piipji or vanity, mairied also, 
’ri eii, by some means or other whi' h 
1 have no time, or indeed no heaic 
to tell you — they found out how 
miseraMy they had both been de- 
ceived. They met — and after that 
you know the misanthrope your f i- 
tlier has become — and I have long 
lost my sister. You will travel over 
tlio snine ground wo travelled. Let 
yeur Tither’s fate he a wuining to 
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you; and if you feel any affection 
for one person mi»re than anollier, 
as you value your own happiness 
or my friendship, let me know of it 
at once.” He paused, and I was on 
the point of teUlui; him about Rulalie. 
But 1 rellected how absurd he would 
think my behaviour, and a sense of 
the HillinOHS of my conduct in bein^ 
taken with a lady whose face 1 ha<l 
never seen, and a dread of forfeit- 
ing' Sir Wilfred's p;ood opinion kept 
me silent. 

“ But eiiou^^h of these recollec- 
tions,” he resumed; “ you will re- 
turn to me when you are tired of 
travelling'. You recall so vividly, 
when I look on you, the d.iys of my 
greatest happiness, and the two per- 
sons who were dearest to me upon 
earth — who might have been hap- 
py, and who w o^A/have been happy 
had it not been their own fault — 
that 1 claim you as if you were 
T 4 onHda)c restored to me. You will 
come to me again ? ” 

It nas in this way we parted, and 
I did not see Sir Wilfred again for 
years. 

Paris and all its gaieties, into which 
I euter< d wuh the alacrity to he ex- 
pected from my years, did not de- 
tain me long. 1 had had rny lesson, 
and was armed against the world. 
1 lounged tiuough i'iUrope, spimdiog 
a month at a lime wherever there 
w;i8 temptation enough to detain 
me, and lingered on my way at the 
many delirious towns and villages 
that presented themselves to me in 
“ the land wliere the poet's eye and 
the paiuier's hand are most divine;" 
in the only country where mere ex- 
istence is a positive, enjoyment — in 
the elasf ic laud of Italy. At last I 
made my entrauee into Jlnine. Them 
is no use in any one’s atuunpting to 
deseribo it. All civilized people, 
who have never even moved fr<»)ii 
home, know its appearance as well 
as if tliey had lived in it all their 
rliiVB. Tlicy have this advantage, 
besides, that it appears to their ima- 
ginations clothed in the solemnity 
of the city of the Scipios and tho 
Cmsars, without tiiw degrading re- 
alities which present themselves at 
every turn, of monks and their fan- 
tastic processions — ridiculous relics, 
and flirting monseignors. A month 
passed away delightfully in sighing, 
or attempting to sigh, amid the ruins 


of the Coliseum; roaming among 
the enchanted grovr < ol Tivoli — and 
all the other amusements wliich liu- 
tnan visitors consulci indispensable. 
At last 1 bethought me of the letter 
to tho father C’/uroglio, vvliii-h I had 
received on my depaituro from 
Eilersby. On making emjulries as 
to his residence, I was directed to 
the house of Lord Clan-Carrol, with 
whom he resided, whetlier in the 
r.apacity of friend or confessor my 
informant could not tell. And thi- 
ther accordingly I went. On asking 
for the father, I was shown into a 
room called the library, which, how- 
ever, was very scantily furnished 
with books ; and sitting at a table on 
which was a bottle and a glass — 
the latter, L must do him the justice 
to say, was particularly small — I be- 
held the gentleman of whom I was 
in search. Ue was a t.nll jolly look- 
ing man, with that iiiunisiakeable 
twinkle of the eye, ami curl of the 
rather prominent lips, which tell to 
the veriest stiangm* in a moment, 
that ])osse8S«»r ot tlieiu is an 
Irishman. This was a siii prise to 
me. However, I piesokited my 
letter, and wait-d ipiieily till he 
should have peiiis'*d ir. Tlii^, how- 
ever, he seemed in no hurry to do. 

“ I just want to know, young gen. 
tieuiaii, can’t you tell in»i what's in 
this letter, end save one all t!m tiou- 
ble of reading ii. !May I ji'^k yt>ur 
name by way of a beginning r 

I told him. 

When he heard it, he tlirew the 
letter on the table, spiang up, .and 
seizing me by both shoulders, gazed 
earnestly into ir.y lace. — “ Ould Ed- 
ward Trousdale’s son ot Ellershy — 
Och ’ by the powers, this is charmin' 
— ye’ll take a glass of this cordial— 
1 wish it were re.*il potheen, but these 
Romans, poor devils, never heard 
of such a ihincr as liineshowii.” 

“ This man,” I thought, “ a com- 
panion ot my misanthropic father 
and the graceful Sir Wilfn d! 'There 
must surely be some mistake.” But 
C.^roglio proceeded. 

“ Somebody tould me your father 
was terribly chaug^'d, and had grown 
as sour as a vinegar- cruet. Oh I tho 
fun we three had Jjpgether, to be 
sure;— he and 1, and your uncle 
Seymour” 

“ My uncle Seymour, sir ? ” I 
cried in astonishment. 
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“ Ay, to be sure-young Wilfred 
— a pretty fellow, 1 can tell you, he 
was iu his day ; and pretty pickings 
there would have been iu the way of 
absolutions, if he had belonged to 
our ("hurch. Misericordia, — amen ! '* 
Hereupon the worthy divine sighed, 
and helped himself to another cor- 
dial. 

“ You talked, sir,” I said, ** as if 
you thought Sir VS^Ifred Seymour 
were my uncle,” 

“Did I? Then if ho isn’t, he 
ought to have been, for your father 
should have married his sister; and 
then, you see, you would have been 
his nephew, just as 1 said. But, now 
that 1 think about it, — urie s mimery 
begins to fail with so many pater- 
nosters— Miss Seymour married niy 
bird’s brother. Ah, it’s an ould story. 
I recollect heiug prodigiously soriy 
for it at the time. Vou ought to have 
been my cousin, you rtigue you.” 

“ I am feoiry to have missed bo 
great an advauragi*. Kiit how could 
that have happened y" 

" Why, young (ylan-Carrol Avas 
my uncle’s wile’s son. And if you 
liad been the son, as you ought to 
he, of my aunt’s son’s wile, the 
divil's in’t if all the getioalugers in 
Munster could make you out to be 
an> thing but my cousin.” 

“ I think, father, you are ronru*'iug 
the pedigrees. I umiei stood you to 
say, that iMiss Seymour, iu.stead of 
being married to my father, beramn 
the wile ot your cousin. Lord (ylan- 
Carrol.” 

“Exactly; you bn vo it now. But 
instead of doing the thing that was 
right, you see, your father w**ut olF 
ill a huif, and maiTied liorjie lady or 
other ill hhiglaiid, wlio soon died. 
And Helen also went olf in a bull’, 
and manied Cbm-Cairoll, and be 
soon died. But, before all Lhis dying, 
there was no end of iiiiscliief; — wliat 
with fighting jew'els, and breaking 
hearts, and turning lieniiitH, and (o- 
ingiiito nunneries — Oh ! 'twoiila be 
a pretty story to cry over. Won’t 
you take just a tliimblcrul ‘f ” 

“ And <lid Lord (Man- Carrol leave 
no children y ” 

“ Neither chick nor child, except 
a daughter, which is as good as no- 
thing, for yo see the title does not 
go ill the female branch — but for all 
that she’s a real Clan-Cairol every 
inch of her. ’T would take the Bope 


hinjself and half-a-dnzon cardinals 
to exorcise the divil out of her eyes. 
But you shall see her— you'll dine 
with 118 to*day. 1 take charge of all 
this family. Poor Clau-Ourors a 
good easy creature, but he knows 
nothing about the care of bis cellars. 

“ You are very kiud.” 

** 1 mean to bo so, I assure ye. 
You seem to hesitate as if ye scarcely 
knew whether 1 had a right to bid 
you pull your chair in. Now I’ll 
tell you — t was born — Lord knows 
when — but it’s a good many years 
ago, and nothing particular that I 
can think of happened, till 1 was 
told one day, when 1 was about four- 
aiid-twenty years of age, that a set 
of rascalH, who had amused them- 
selves by putting little bits of paper 
into my baud, had taken possession 
of niy estate, and sould all the fi r- 
nitiire out of iiiy house ; and oe- 
sides all this, that 1 owed 'nem 
money enough to build a pyiamid. 
This was very unpleasant, — buttliere 
Avas no help for it, — so, afrer break- 
ing eveiy bone in our family attor- 
ney’s skin, I took ship fiom old Ire- 
land, and made the grand tour of 
Europe, as in those days it was in- 
cumbent on every ni;iti of fortune to 
do. Then it was L b(M;iime intimate 
AviOi your father and Sir Willrcd— 
iiiy (’uusin (Man* Carrol AA^as very 
kinfl to me — ami things were going 
on most biilliaiuly, till all that mis- 
ciiiet broki* oiif, ris J was telling ye, 
about itJUi'dLM's, ami Ioao, and a gieat 
dnal else beside, TJien, wdieii Ciau- 
(^iiiol manied IVIIms iSeyniour, I was 
iiioie useful than ever— then ho 
died, and left me in bi.s will, with 
ilie rest of the property, to bis bro- 
llier; — so thou, as it was time for 
us all to till II seiious, [ became fa- 
ther confessor to the household,— 
and cellar keeper — and major domo 
— and just by way of pleasing tliem 
Tiouiaiis, poor divils, and getting 
quit of the correspoudeiico of a set 
of rapparees that were always wilt- 
ing to me about bills and debts, and 
oilier sublunary affairs, i made a 
soil of change upon my name, and 
called myself Eather Theodosius 
Caroglio, instead of Teddy O’Car- 
rul. So, you see, if you don’t come 
and dine Avith us to-day, I’ll consider 
it IcRKe-majeHty against the memory 
of my friends liip with your farlier.” 

1 could no longer resist his press- 
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ing invitation, and accordingly pre- 
sented myself at dinner-time at the 
house of Lord (Man- Carrol. 

Lord Clan- Carrol and the lady 
who sat beside him were so exces- 
sively like each other, that it was 
impossible to mistake their rclatioii- 
sldp. Both were very tall and very 
thin; — and the lady — Lady Lucinda 
O’ Carrol— had that peculiar expres- 
sion which betrays the victims of 
deafness, even before you have made 
experiment of their defect. Fatiier 
('aroglio introduced me with u long 
lloui'inh of trumpets; and it was evi- 
dent from the expressions of his 
lordship, that I had been the theme 
of coniersatioii before my ariival. 
To my ama/ement, Lord Clan-Car- 
lol thought it necessary to make mo 
a set speech, and tell me that he 
should iii*,ver cease t<» feel grateful 
tc> me for being the means of his ob- 
taining the Clau-Carrol title and 
estates. Tiiis 1 could by no means 
understand; but, as Lady Ijiicitida 
Ciiiight some portions of his address, 
she perceived that I had rendered 
homo wo* deiful service to the la- 
mily, and treated me with all the 
consideration in her pov'er. Un- 
fortunately, her inode of showing 
this was by bestowing all lier conver- 
sation upon me. i took her iii to 
dinner; and, when we were just 
sitting down, there glided noiseless- 
ly into th'i room, and took her place 
on iny other side, a young lady with 
so much beauty, mingled with so 
iimch playful arcimeos in the ex- 
pression of her face, that I was cap- 
ti rated with her appearance at once. 
She was never imroduced on her 
entranc.-, but sat<piieily down with- 
out saying a word. Carogliu’s Uve- 
liiicsB seemed exhausted, and lie 
was silent. His lordship, who, to 
my humble apprehension, seemed 
little better than an idiot, devourcMl 
his food without wasting liis breath 
in any other occupation, and the La- 
dy Lucinda kept on in the same per- 
petual strain, without either attend- 
ing to any thing 1 said, or giving me 
the oppoitiniity of addiesslrig my 
neighbour on the other side. If she 
haa been Empress of Rome in the 
days of the most despotic of the 
('msars, she could not have spoken 
of the city with a greater appear- 
ance of being the proprietor of every 
part of it. 


“ And you are delighted, of course, 
with onr cathedral of St Peters— we 
are quite proud of it here. — You are 
a (>athn1ic of course ? — ah, so 1 
thought,” she said, never minding 
iny denial; “it’s the ouldest religion 
any wiiero to be found, and we of 
the ould blood ought to encourage 
it. Was your father a monk, Mr 
Longkaiiy — oh, dear me, bow shock- 
ed I am I — but your mother surely 
was a nun— ah, that’s worse than 
the other. But there is something, 
I know, in the liistory of your pa- 
rents. Father Theodosius was tell- 
ing me of it before dinner. — What 
was it? do tell.” 

I excused myself from indulging 
in family gossip as well as I could. 

“What does he say, leather Ted?” 
said liady Lucinda. 

“ ’Faith, it’s not veiy easy to make 
out what he says. — Rut lie wants to 
know if vou’ve Iieaid lately from hir 
Miiitagh' O’Neill ’ 

“ l)ii you know Sir Murtagh, Mr 
Longtail ? charming man, with such 
a delicious voice.” 

“ i lia\( n’t the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Ah! what does he say, Father 
Ted ?” 

“ He ».ays that the last time he 
saw Sir Murtagh was when lie was 
on his wfiy to Oretiia Green with 
the ould giocei’s widdy I used to 
tell you such queer tales about.” 

This piece of information had the 
delighlliil effect of making the old 
lady silent for a few minutes, which I 
took advantage of, and addressed 
myself to my beautiful neighbour. 

Have you heard tho adorable 
Torcelli in tho newly licensed 
opera 1 said. 

“ Not I. We hear nothing here. 
But tliat isn’t the informaiiou you 
w'aut. Aren’t you dying to have 
some one to join you ia a hearty 
laugh at this most absurd com- 
pany ?" 

“ Hush I ” 

“ Oh, never fear niy aunt and 
uncle ;— and, as to Father Ted, he 
will be delighted to join us, if we 
promise not to include him among 
our butts,” 

“ Come, then, let us laugh.” 

“ Ay, but Lady Lucinda has eyes, 
though she has no ears. We must 
laugh with lugubrious faces.” 

“ Well, 1 am looking most edify- 
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iugly dismal. Who is your uncle’s 
niece ? " 

“ Meaning me ? Oh ! that has no< 
thing to do with the lidiculous.’’ 

** It has a great deal to do with the 
interesting. None of them had the 
good feeling to introduce us.” 

“ Let us doit now, then,” said my 
companion ; shall I begin ? You 
must know that my name here is 
Niece O’Carrol, and that 1 have a 
right to it— that I have not been here 
long, and am already heartily tired 
of it.” 

Lord Clan -Carrol here interrupted 
our conversation. 

** 1 am not in the » habit — am 1, 
Ted ?— of making long speeches. In 
fact, I can’t do it— can I, Ted?— at 
least I don’t think I could if I tried. 
No I short, and straight to the purpose 
is my way — isn’t it, Ted O’ Carrol? 
One thing at a time is my motto. So, 
you’ll observe, I never speak at 
dinner-time — do I, Teddy? — but 
after it, 1 am about to say a few 
words— but tln'y shall be very few, 
and clear, and distinct — won’t they. 
Cousin Ted ? Tvo been thinking all 
the time I was eating that Ib-rigord 
pic — capital pie, wasn’t it, Teddy ? 
— what a confoundedly handsome 
thin , in you it was not to be tny 
biother’s son — I should never have 
forgiven you if you had — should I, 
Ted O’Carrol, you dumb beast? 
Wbat an escape 1 made to be sure 1 
— but as it is all owing to the late 
Clan- Carrol having a daughter, why, 
all 1 can say is, Mr Ia)iKS<lale— you 
liave dropt your wine-glass. Niece 

0 (Carrol — that I am particularly 
obliged to you for being the son of 
your father, and not iny cider bro- 
ther’s — am I not, Ted ? ” 

“ Ye’ VO great cause to be thank- 
ful, my lord,” said h'alhcr 'I'lieodo- 
siuB, “ and I’m glad you ri meunbev 
your obligation so correctly. You 
will bo happy to see Mr Lonsdale as 
often as ho will favour us with b's 
company, and treat him iu all re- 
spects as if lie weio your nephew, 
except by giving up the title and 
estates.” 

“ Oh yes— exactly— won’t I, Ted- 
dy ?” 

I bowed, and made all proper ac- 
knowledgments for this hospitiiblc 
offer, and, with a glance to iny right 
hand neighbour, assured his lordship 

1 should bo delighted to join his 


family party as often as I could— and 
delighted, to be sure, 1 was. Day 
after day found me in the house of 
Loid (ban-Carrol, by the side of his 
niece — answciing at random the 
questions of his lady sister, and en- 
chanted beyond everything with the 
good fortune which had introduced 
me to so lovely, and lo exquisitely 
captivating a creature, as had taken 
up her dwelling among such un- 
heard-of oddities. The playfulness 
of her manners gradually abated — 
deep feeling occasionally showed it- 
self on her expressive features — and 
1 sighed passionately for the time 
that 1 might bo intimate enough to 
enquire into the cause of her de- 
spondency. and, if possible, alleviate 
it. Iu Lord Clau-Carrol’s family 
she was evidently neglected — they 
never even seemed lo notice whe- 
ther she was present or absent, and 
as to any one paying her particular 
attention, it never seemed to enter 
into their imaginations that such a 
thing was possible. Even Father 
Caroglio was blind, or affected to be 
so. We were thrown so constantly 
together, that it is not surprising that 
a very tew weeks saw us atlaVhed, 
devoted, affiaiieed to each other. 
And all this time what had become 
of my lornantic attachment to the 
invisible Kulalie ? Was she quite 
forgotten ? I sometimes tried to pe.r- 
suad«» myself she was, but at times 
the linage of lier shrouded figiiie, 
with the vi-iy cniious incidents with 
which her recollection was connect- 
ed, rose i'learly before me, and I 
thought of her and the Lady Alice 
more than the Lady Adeline O’Oar- 
rol — such was the name of Lord (yhm- 
Carrors niece — would altogether 
have liked. At last I resolved to udl 
her the whole adventure, hut a fool- 
ish fear of her ridicule kept iiif^ silent 
till it was too late to make the con- 
fession. Ilow much miscTy has been 
caused by absurd feelings of that 
kind! 

One day, when I was leaving the 
house, Father Caroglio bet'konod on 
me to follow him, and led the way 
into tlie library. 'I’here was some- 
thing very mysterious on bis face, 
and I prepared tor some intelligence 
extraordinary. 

“Well, thou, Edward Lonsdale, 
my young friend,” he said, “ I think 
the ould days are returning on us, 
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and there will be murder at the 
least, it:' net worse.” 

“ Worse than murder I ” 1 said, in 
alarm. What do you mean y *’ 

“ Why, that ye’re in lo\e willi that 
very slippery youiig angel, my ioid’s 
niece. Ye needn’t deny it.” 

“ Well, sir, why shoHhl 1 deny it r ” 

“ No reason in lile that 1 can see. 
Only, ye see, she’s a wild colt, and 
may trouble yc at the breaking. She 
does exactly as she likes here; rims 
hither and thither — siMuetinies slips 
out tor hours at a liFue after you 
leave us — and loid only knows what 
it will all come to.” 

“ 1 have been fVioli.<li/’ I s.iid. “ I 
ought to have spoken to Lord Clan- 
(.'arrol befuie, and told him how wo 
were situated.” 

“ You had belter tell the whole 
matter to me. My lojd, jioor devil 
— beuedicitc ! ameii ! what a liabit 
one get'j into omoug y( u wild chaps 
of swelling! ■ Aty lord w<ui’t he a 
pill llu* vvis» r if you were to tell it 
him till doomsday— and as to Lady 
Luciiuld, you would need to whisper 
your secret preily loud betoio yc 
made her utiderstaiid } on.” 

‘ WVII ihei , will you inform them 
both ill my name, that tlie Lady 
Adeline and I ai.i engaged— and that 
1 only wait the perinission of my 
father to carry her home to Kiig- 
laiid y ’ 

“ Certainly ; with all the pleasure 
in life — but aren’t theie otheis you 
Jiad better consult — Sir Wilired Sey- 
mour V ” 

“ Sir Wilfred has been kinder to 
me than a father. 1 will write and 
ask his approval this very day.” 

“ Well, if ye get his con.seut, I 
know no other person that has any 
liglit to iiiteitrre. So you may con- 
sider it a nettled thing, and good 
luck to you,” and so we parted. 

Oil reaching home, a note was lying 
on my'' table. It was in a Htiangc 
hand, and 1 telt a presentiment there 
was something unusual contained in 
it. 1 opened it. It ran in these 
words — 

“ If Edward Lonsdale would ren- 
der the heart of a mourner less liar- 
raased with fears and appreheusiouM, 
as the time of her leaving the world 
draws near, ho will come to the Ur- 
suliue convent to-day at three o’- 
clock, and enquire for the English 
Bister” 


1 resolved of course to go, and 
passed the intermediate time in con- 
jeetuiiiig who iny correspondent 
could be. My thoughts recurred 
again and again to tiie Lady Alice ; 
and Eulalie rose distinctly before 
me. What could their connexion 
be with Sir Wilfred Seymour? He 
had hiniseif given me to understand 
that he had lost his sister ? It might, 
however, be some distant relation ; 
and at times suspicions would come 
liitu my mind that the Lady Alice 
liad 111 h<^r youth been dearer to him 
than a sister. But tlio whole biisi. 
uess was loveredwith uncertainty. 
And Eulalic,*whu could she he ? 
And Adeline, so gay, so admirably 
accomplished — so lovely, and a Pro- 
testiiul ? 1 resolved to banish if pos- 
sihle from my recollection the little 
gill who, I telt convinced, had only 
iiuide so lasting .‘lu impression by 
tilt' lomantic associations she awa- 
kened in my miml. 

1 piesenii‘d myself at the ap|)oint- 
4'd place, and was show'n into a 
room very plainly turnished, ami so 
guaidc<l hum tlie sun, as to he al- 
most too daik to see in it distinctly. 
1 threw myself on a chair, and was 
wailing patiently for the entrance of 
iny unknown coi respondent, when 
close, at my sid*; I heard the words, 
“ Signor, 1 am here.” 

1 turned round — and there, in the 
same dress as beluie, in the same 
meek altitude — stood hailalie ! 

“ Eulalie!” I said, foigetting all 
my resolutions of forgetting her. 
“ We liave met at last. How anxi- 
ously 1 have looked forward to 
this meeting.” 

“ Have you, indeed! I am ho 
happy when any one condesceads to 
recollect me.” 

“ Condescends ! Ah ! my dear 
Eulalie — you have no idea how often 
1 have thought of you, and pictured 
to inysell how beautiful you must be 
— for you remeiidier 1 have never 
Been your face y^^t.” 

*' 1 believe 1 am not quite frightful. 
1 have been into the world since I 
last saw you- -’lis a lieartless place.” 

** It is, indeed — unless— titat in it 
there are some who have tlie power 
of loving — one heart, at leaat, Eula- 
lie, will be constant to ” 

** How many ? ” 

1 let go the hand I had taken when 
she said this; and wished at that mo« 
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ment I had not been quite bo warm 
in my protestatiftns. 

“ You are right, Eulalie,” I said ; 

“ my heart is, indeed, devoted to a 
lady, fio Bvveet, bo kind, po beautiful 
— I wibIi you knew her, Eulalie.’* 

“ Is she tall or litLo ?** 

" Just about your own height, I 
should think — but that detestable 
robe you wear hinders me from see- 
ing whether you resemble her in 
any thing else.” 

“ Hush— the Lady Alice.” 

And the same Ull majestic lady 1 
bad seen in Loudon walked steadily 
into the room. Th<tugh she had evi- 
dently vvoiked Inu'self up for some 
great exertion, she stalled when our 
eyes met. 

“ Edwaid,” she said, “1 have 
steeled iny heait to the ]iei tormaiiec 
of a strange duty. Ibe many months 
arc past, the door that divides me 
Irom lie' woild will have closed on 
me for ever. 1 have but one pang 
id leaving it — Ll I'bilulie had but a 
b<»riie !” 

“ r*Ia<Iaio,” I said, “ if you will 
inf rust liei tvi my rate." 

“ Hut tliij is weakness,” eontimied 
the Lady Alice, wiihoiit having 
In Mid my woids. “I huflercd so 
ti'aifi.lly in my youth from a con- 
eeal.iieiit of my ie.il leeliogs; and 
one oih/r vJivmi i need not name to 
2 / 0 /', w.is an equal victim that I re- 
s<ilvv‘ that ICiilahe’s suflViiiigs, if 
suileiiugs slie is vloouicd to endure, 
hliall not aiitre. from the same cause. 

1 have spoken ol you to her so often; 
I have praised }our eliaraeter so 
Inglily ; ^our fiiend, Sir Wilfred 
Seymour, has Joined me in these 
piai&eH so I.eartily, that yvm have but 
to speak to make bmlalio happy — 
ari(l me eontciited.” 

1 remained silent— tlioughts of my 
engagement to Lady Adeliue kept 
crovvdhig into my Jieart. 

“ Vou speak not ! You reject her I 
Eulalie, my poor Eulalie ! ” 

“ Nay, stop, madam,” for Eulalie 
was resting her head on the shoulder 
of Lady Alice, and I could not bear 
to see her diHtress. “ 1 shall soon be 
able to offer lier the protection of a 
home, wht*ie one, wiiom I feel cer- 
tain you would love, if you only 
knew her, will be a sister to her, and 

I— a brother " 

“ And who is that one— 1 - 

** Mother, dear mother, ask him 


no queationfl,*' said Eulalie; ** 1 am 
rejected, but I rejoice, I assure you, 

I rejoice in the rejection. IjCt me 
but speak to bim a few minutes in 
private.” 

“ Speak on,” said the Lady Alice, 
** I will not listen." 

Eulalie then tript across the room, 
and putting her arm into mine, 
led me to a recess in the apartment, 
and said to me in a whisper — 

“ Y^ou have done well to break ilie 
Lady Alice’s heart, by rejecting her 
daughter’s hand. But renieinher, by 
this, that you have ruined Sir Wil- 
fied's hupc'is, anti opened fresh 
wounds in the breast of your father.” 

“ Did they know of the Lady 
Alice’s intention ? ” 

“ Ye.^ , and approved of it. I liave 
even been at Ellersby and seen your 
lather.” 

** l'‘.ulalie! Eulalie! will nothing 
move you to compassion. 1 have 
Uild you 1 love another." 

” Hut that other does not love you 
better than 1 do. I know tbc Lady 
Adeline O’Canol." 

“ \%m ama/o me* Euialie. She is 
n Proteittaijt, and, so far, will be 
jdeasing to my father.” 

“ A Erolehiant I ami so am 1.” 

“ What! ill these habits y” 

” Ay ; would you debar me from 
assuming the only dress lliat enables 
me to be useful lo niy mother I*” 

” The Lady Adeline has my pro- 
mise.” 

” And so have 1. Do you deny 
that till you came to Home there 
was no one you preferred to poor 
Eulalie.” 

” I do tint deny it. But wl»y tor- 
ment me with all these questions 'i* ” 

” For this reason. My mother, 
whose grief grows heavier every 
new mortification she inflicts upon 
lierself, has lesolved finally to aban- 
don the woild next Easter. Afiei 
that she will not even see me, unless 
for a few days at the Cliiiatmas of 
each year. She is anxious to see mo 
happy before that time, and thinks 
no one is so likely to render me so 
as the son of IDdward Lonsdale. 
And yet you reject me, though I havo 
wealth and rank, and what the world 
calls beauty.” 

** You torture me, Eulalie. 1 am 
true to another.” 

What if that other were to ab- 
solve you from your vows f 
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“ Impossible! she is too pure and 
noble.’* 

“ But ihe floi\s ."ib«?(>lve you ^ / t:*ll 
you HO.’* 

** And who are j/on * You have, 
never even told mis your name >ft.” 

“ My name will shorily be the 
Lady Eulalie Lonsdale of Ellersby.” 

The devil it will ! ” 

“ Hush I 1 never thoujjht you 
could be such a sinipletou, Edwaid, 
as to refuse a pretty — amiable — af- 
fectionate-young creature like me. 
Look here, now, 1 am going to lift 
up the' hood and show you what a 
galaxy of charms your ridiculous 
constancy has tempted you to re- 
ject.” 


[ fan. 

She threw back her hood as she 
spoke, and archly smiling at my sur- 
piise, 1 saw before me the Lady 
Adeline ! 

“ You’ll tell my lady mother you’ll 
consent, won’t you 'i ” she whisper- 
ed.” 

“ Yes, surely, certainly — but how, 
in I leav en's name — how comes this ? ” 

“ Very simply. My muiher’s con- 
vent name is Sister Alice ; my own 
name is Adelina Eulalie O’Carrol — 
Sir Wilfred Seymour is iny uncle— 
but hush f just now I’ve no time for 
farther questioniugs. Come and set 
my mother’s heat t at rest, and 1 pro- 
mise to trouble you with no more 
disguises.” 


I'AMILY POhTUY. No. VIII. 

TUI- siikuiit’s oall! 

“ It.iphii'l, Uii; sociabli' spirit." — Mirro.V. 

“ Her-e’s glorious news ! ” ciied (’oiisin Jack, 

One Sunday, in a morning call 
He made about a twelvemonth hack — 

“ The SlierilV’s going to give a Bail ! *’ 

Up started .lane, and I, and Bess ; 

One general rapture seized us all ; 

I’ink satin shoes.” — " kid gloves,” — lace dress,” — 
“ That angel, Kapliael, givtjs a Ball! ” 

The iSV/yyoV/// 'Finns has got it in, 

The John Bully too, in pica small, 

The /If/c, til* OlHi/rn — ail begin 
To talk of Sheiifi liaphucrs Ball! 

And IVh a liveryman, you Know, 

()1 Bassishaw byl.ondou Wall, 

And so, ot cour><e, we all ^hall go 
To Mister .Shot ill’ lla])haerH Ball I 

Next day Ma sent our porter. Bill, 

To call a coach, to t.ike us all 
To iOilis’son Ludg.'*te Hill, 

To ” shop *’ tor Slierill' Ilaphacrs Ball I 

There she, resohing to look nice, 

Bought lor he,rselfa Cachemere shawl, 

A ’I'oque, and Biid of Paradise, 

To wear at Sherilf Raphaers Bali ; 

And Betsy bought the sweetest things. 

The last consignment from Bengal, 

All green- and-gold and beetle’s wings. 

To be the pride of Raphael’s Ball ! 

And Jane, a new white satin slip, 

And I, because I'm ratbei tall, 

A sky-blue (’hiiia crape, lotiip 
Away in at tlie .Slictili's B<.ll 
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Jamilif Poetrj/, No. VIII, 

And Cousin Jack, who's so genteel, 

Before ho wont, engaged us all 
To dance with him the new quadrille, 

And waltz at Sheiiir Unphacl’s Ball. 

Oh how wo teased Madame de Lolmc, 

And MaamscUe Victotim Ht Paul, 

— Pray don't forget to send all home. 

In time i'or Sheriff Raphael's Ball.” 

*Twaa all prepared— cloves, bouquets, shoes, 
And dresses— Janets a thought too small 
But ah ! DO Jack announc'd the news, 

" To-morrow's Sheriff Raphael's Ball ! " 

At length he comes I in eager baste 
His stock and plaited frill we maul— 

Never was man so close embraced— 

“ Oh, Jack I wii):n’s Sheriff llaphael's Ball ?” 

“ Why, really — (—that is — the day 
Precisely" — with his Bond Street drawl 
(jiies Jack— “ I can’t exactly say 

Whdt day is fixed for Raphaers Ball ; 

“ But ho who fills the civic chair, 

1 find, has promised him Guildhall, 

So ten to one the new Lord Mayor 
Will dance at Shciiff Raphael’s Ball. 

Vo'' though my Lord's a Tory true, 

And Rapliael’s but a Uadi-co/, 

Yet politics have nought to do, 

Y'ou know, with any Shciiff's Ball. 

And Mister Pearson ivill be there, 

With Galloway iiom Codger’s Hall, 

And all llui Liiraber Troop ” — Oh dear 
1 long for Sheriff Rnphael’s Ball ! 

** Por there will be Sir John, wJiose son 
At sixteen thought for place too small. 

Grew, in one nigh^ to twenty-one. 

He'll come to Sheriff’ Raphael's Ball. 

** And Michael Scales will doff his steel. 

And quit his snug Whitechapel stall. 

Blue apron, block, and donkey veal, 

To dance at Sheriff Raphael’s Ball.” 

At morn, at eve, th..t livelong week, 

And e'en when night her sable pall 
Had spread around, no tongue could speak 
Of aught save Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 

Nay, not our waking thoughts alone. 

Our midnight dreams could we recall, 

Ma, Jane, and Betsy all would own. 

They were of Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 

# ^ ^ 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXl.ni. e 



Family Poetry. No. VIIJ. 

Time Aies— three months ere gonc—agaln 
Our Cousin Jack repeats his call — 

What news ? ” exclaims lb’ impatient train, 
What ncvtrs of Sheri A^ Raphaers Ball ? " 

Jack shakes his head — “ Alack! ’* cries he, 

— His tones our very hearts appal-»- 
“ lie’s striving to become M.P., 

And must perforce put off his Ball ! ” 

* ^ 1 -i a 


Spiing Aies away — and summer then — 

The autumn leaves begin to fall, 

“ Oh, Jack I in pity tell us, when. 

Oh /rutn ii Sheiifl* llaphaers Ball ? 

“ O’er Jane’s white slip a bilious hue 
By slow degrees begins to crawl— 

A yellowish tint invades my blue — 

* T will fade ere SheriA' Rapliael’s Ball. 

“ And poor Mammal— although her part 
The philosophic Ma’am de Stabl 
Could not more Armly play, — her heart 
In secret yearns for Raphaers Ball.” 

On leaden wings November Aies, 

When worse disasters still befall. 

In rushes Jack — ** Alas ! ” he cries, 

No hopes of SheriA' llapliael’s Ball ! 

For, oh ! there has been such a breeze, 

A breeze that, freshening to a sqiiaJl, 
Beeomo a huriicanc— Agiees 
A whiilwind with a SheiiA’s Ball ? 

“ Jane ! Betsey ! Sue ! — that shocking man- 
lie with the tail — who loves a brawl; 

That lion id, ranting, roaring Dan, 
lias upset SheriA' RaiAiael's Ball. 

The Ijlant — tlie ittuff-— the rhino — ay, 

Two thousand pounds I a glorious haul I 
A sum which had gone near to pay 
The wliole expense of Raphael’s Ball 1 1 ” 

“ But ’tis done — nil words are idle ! ” 

(So sang Byron in his yawl) 

And we now pci force must bridle 
Fiacli fond wisii for lUphuel's Ball I 

And yet the Gloves— llio Crape— the Toque— 
The spangled muslin from Nepaul I 
—Oil, it would e’en a saint provoke, 

Thus diddled out^of Rapiiael’s Ball ! 

Shame on their heads 1 but, Dan, on.thine 
Our heaviest maledictions fail — 

Pa’s, Mb’s, Jane’s, Bet'^ey’s, Jack’s, and mine, 
Thou Thalnba of Raphaers Ball ! 
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THE FUTURE. 


That human affairs are now un- 
dergoing .a great and durable altera- 
tion ; that we are in a transition state 
of society^ when new settlements 
arc taking place, and the old levels 
are heaved up, or displaced by ex- 
pansive force from beneath, is uni- 
versally admitted; but the w'orld is 
as yet in the dark as to the ultimate 
results, whether for good or evil, of 
these vast and organic changes. 
While the popular advocates look 
upon them as the commencement of 
a new era in social existence — as the 
opening of a period of knowledge, 
fri'‘edom, and general happiness, in 
which the human race, freed from 
the fetters of feudal tyranny, is to 
arrive at an unprecedented state 
of social felicity— the (hmservative 
party every where regard tliem as 
fraught with the worst possible ef- 
fects to all classes in society, and to 
none more immediately than those 
by whom they arc so blindly uiged 
forwaid — as conducing to the dc- 
striit'tion of all the bulwarks both of 
propci ty and freedom. WJiile these 
opposite and ii reconcilable opinions 
aie honestly and firmly maintained 
by millions on cither aide of this great 
controversy, and victory inclines 
sometimes to one side and some- 
times to another in tlie course of 
thc5 contests, civil and military, which 
It engenders, “ Time rolls on his 
ceaseless course ; the actors and the 
spectators in the world’s debate are 
alike hurried to the grave, and now 
generations succeed, who are borne 
along by the same mighty stream, 
and inherit from their parents the 
passions and prejudices inseparable 
from a question in which such 
boiindL'ss expectations have been 
excited on the one side, and such 
vital interests are at stake on the 
other. 

The symptoms of this transition 
state distinctly appear, not merely 
in the increase of political power on 
the part of the lower classes in al- 
most every state of western Europe, 
but the general formation of warm 
hopes and anticipations on their 


parts inconsistent with their present 
condition, and the universal adapta- 
tion of science, literature, arts, and 
manufactures to their wants. Sup- 
posing the most decided re-action to 
take place in public feeling in the 
British dominions, and the most 
Conservative administration to be 
daced at the helm, still the state 
s essentially revolutionized. The 
great organic change has been made, 
and cannot be undone. Govern- 
ment is no longer, and never again 
will bo, as long as a mixed constitu- 
tion lasts, a free agent. It is impel- 
led by the inclinations of the majo- 
rity of twelve luindred thousand 
electors, in whom supreme power 
is Bubstaiitiaily vested. At one time 
it may be too revoluliona'y, at ano- 
ther too monarchical, bnt in either 
it can only be the le fleeting mirror 
of public opinion, and must receive, 
not cunimiinir.'ite, the impulse of 
general thought. Franco is irreco- 
verably and tlioroughly revolution- 
ized. All the checks, either on ar- 
bitrary or popular power, have been 
completely destroyed by the insane 
ambition of its populace; and its 
capital has been transformed into a 
vast arena, where two savage wild 
beasts, equally fatal to mankind — 
despotic power and democratic am- 
bition — fiercely contend for the mas- 
tery, hut where the fair form of free- 
dom is never again destined to ap- 

{ )ear. Spain and Portugal are torn 
ly the same furious passions — a Ven- 
dean struggle is maintained with 
heroic constancy in the north—a 
Jacobin revolution is rapidly spread- 
ing in the south ; and amidst a deadly 
civil war, and the confiscation of 
church and funded property, the de- 
mocratic and despotic principles are 
rapidly coming into collision, and 
threaten speedily there, as else- 
where, to extinguish all the securi- 
ties of real freedom in the shock. 

It is not merely, however, iu the 
political world that the symptoms 
of a vast organic change in Western 
Europe are to be discerned. Man- 
ners and habits evince as clearly 


“ My Old House, or The Doctrine of Changes. Kdiiibnrgb, December, 1835.*' 
A treullse full of the truest philosopliy, and well worthy of general attention In these 
tlmee. ** Tocqueville, Democracy in America. Parli, 1835, Vol, II., and Loadoo, 
1885.* 
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the prodigious, and, as we fear» de- 
grading transition which is going 
on amongst us. We arc not blind- 
ly attaclied to the customs of for- 
iiior times, and willingly admit, 
that, in some respetts, a change 
for the better litis taktn place; but 
in others how wofully for the 
worse ; and how prodigious, at all 
events, is the alleiatiod, whether 
for better or worse, wliich is in pro- 
gress! Witli the feeling of chival- 
ry still giving dignity to the higher 
ranks, and a sense of loyalty yet 
elevating the lower; with religion 
paramount in all the ^ iulluentUl 
classes, and bubordination as yet 
unsJiakeu among the iudustrio-is 
poor, a state of manners ensued, a 
degree of felicity was attained, a 
height of national glory was reach- 
ed, to which the future generations 
of Fmrope w'ill look back with the 
more regret, that, once lost, it is al- 
together irrevocable. Wo do not de- 
spair of the fortunes of our country, 
still less of the human race; but 
we have no hope that those bright 
and glorious days can ever return. 
Vigour, indeed, is not uwantiug; 
activity, resJess insatiable activity, 
is in profusion ; talent is as yet uii- 
dccayed; but where arc the ele- 
vated feelings, the high resolves, the 
enduring constancy, the religious 
inspiration, tho mural resolution, 
which gave dignity and grandeur 
to the past age? Tiicse qualities, 
doubtless, are still found in many 
individuals; but wo speak of the 
general tendency of tilings, not the 
character of particular men. Even 
wliei 0 they do occur, are they not 
chieily to be discerned in those of a 
certain standing in life ; and are they 
not remarked by the rising genera- 
tion as remnants of the foiiner age, 
who are fast disappearing, and will 
^on be totally extinct ? 

Look at education,— above all, the 
education of the middling and lower 
orders, — and say whether a vast and 
degrading change is not there rapidly 
taking place ? It is there more than 
any where else that coming events 
cast their shadows before,*’ Eleva- 
ting or ennobling knowledge ; moral 
and religious instruction; purifying 
and entrancing compositions aic dis- 
carded ; the arts, the mechanical or 
manufacturing arts, alone are looked 
to— notbiogis thought of but what 
can Immodlately bo turned into mo- 


ney; the church, and all the institu- 
tions connected with it, arc cou- 
bidered as not destined to uiiy 
lengthrued endurance, and, there- 
fore, classical learning is scouted 
and abandoned. The philosopliei’s 
btono is alone sought alter by the 
alcliymists of model n days ; nothing 
is studied but what will rmnler the 
human mind prolidc of doJlai s. To 
purify the heart, and liumaidze the 
ailVetions ; to elevate the under- 
standing and dige.Uy the manueisi; 
to provide not the means of eleva- 
tion in life, but the power of bearing 
elevation willi propriety ; to confer 
not the power of subduing othei s, but 
the means of conquering one’s helf; 
to impress love to God and good- 
will towards men, are dctmefl the 
useless and antiipiated pursuits of 
the monks of former days. Piaclieul 
chemistry and sulphuric acid ; decri- 
pitating salts and hydraulic engines ; 
algebraic equations and eommereial 
academics ; inercaulile navigiiilon 
and double and single book keeping, 
have faiiiy, in the scmiuaiics of the 
middling ranks, driven (/icero and 
A'^irgi) off the field. The vast ex- 
tension ef edurntion, the piodi- 
giouH present activity and energy 
of the human mind, the incessant 
efforts of the middling ranks to 
elevate and improve their worldly 
situation, alVoid, we fear, no reason- 
able grounds for iioping that this de- 
grading change can be arrested ; on 
the contrary, they are the very cir- 
cumstance:! which alVord a inora) 
certainty that it will continue and 
increase. That tho energy, expec- 
tations, and discontent now genmal- 
ly prevalent among the labouiing 
classes, and appearing in the feverish 
dcblie fur social amelioration and the 
ready reception of any piojects, how 
vain soever, which promise to pro- 
mote it, will lead to great and im- 
portant changes in tho condition 
both of government, society, and 
manners, is too obvious to require 
any iilustratiori. The intense and 
feverish attention to worldly ob- 
jects which these cliaiiges at once 
imply and produce ; the undue ex- 
tension of artificial wants among 
tho labouring poor which they 
generate; the severe coinpctidon 
to which all classes are in conse- 
quence exposed; the minute subdi- 
vision of labour which such a high 
and increasing state of manufactur- 
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Ing bKiH occasions ; lUo cxpeiicnced 
impossibility of rising in any depart- 
incut without a tliorough and exclu- 
sive attention to its details, arc tho 
very circu Distances of all others tho 
rnoi^t fatal to tho improvement of the 
understanding, or tho regulation of 
the heart. Amidst tho shock of so 
many contending interests, tho calm 
pursuits of scieucc, which lead not 
to wealth, will be abaudoned; tho 
institutions vvhirh as yet maintain it 
will bo sacriticed to the increasing 
clamour of democratic jealousy; 
literature will become a mere stimu- 
lant to the passions, or amusement 
of an hour ; religion, separated from 
its piopeity, will become a trade in 
which the prejiidicrs and passions 
of th(‘ congregations of each minis- 
ter will be inllamed instead of being 
subdued; cicry gei)»uniM or en- 
nobling study will be discarded for 
the more pursuits of sordid wealth, 
or aiiiinal enjoyment; excitement in 
ail itri forms will beconn* tho iini- 
lersul object; and in tho highest 
state of nuinufacturiijg t kill, and in* 
th.‘ l.ites-t stages of social regene- 
iMiioo, our desc('ndauts may sink 
irrecoverably into the degeneracy of 
ItoniHii or Italian inaniieis. 

The extension aud iiiiprovcuient 
of the mechanical arts— the mulli- 
plication of rail- roads, canals, and 
baibours — extraordinary rapidity of 
iiitei nul coinmunicaiion — increasing 
ciaving for newspapers, and cxcite- 
mnit in all its toinis; tho general 
spread of comfort, and universal 
pass.ion of luxury, afford no antidote 
w'hatever against the native corrup- 
tion of the human heart. Wo may 
go to Palis from London in three 
hours, and to Constantinople in 
twelve ; we may communicate with 
India, by the telegraph, in a fore- 
noon, and make an autumnal excur- 
sion io the Pyramids or Pereepolis 
ill a fortnight., by steam* boats, and 
yet, amidst all our improvements, '>e 
the most degraded and corrupt of 
the human race. Tutcrnal commu- 
nication was brought to perfection 
in the Roman empire, but did that 
revive the spiiic of the legions, or 
avert the arms of the barbarians? did 


it restore the age of Virgil and Cicero ? 
Because all the citizens gazed dally 
on the most sumptuous edifices, and 
lived amidst a forest of the noblest 
statues, did that hinder the rapid 
corruption of manner.**, tho irre- 
trievable degeneracy of character, 
the total extinction of genius ? Did 
their proud and ignorant contempt 
of the barbarous nations save cithe: 
the Greeks or the Romans from 
subjugation by a ruder aud more 
savage, but a fresher and a nobler 
race ? Were they not prating about 
the lights of the age, and the un- 
paralleled state of social refinement., 
when the sw'ords of Alaric and Attila 
were already draivii ? In the midst 
of all our exciirsituis have we yet 
penetiatcd that deepest of all mys- 
teries, the Imman heart — Avith all 
our improvements have we eradica- 
ted one evil passion or extinguished 
one guilty propensity in that dark 
fountain of evil ? Alas ! facts, clear 
undeniable facts, prove the reverse 
— with the spread of knowdedge, and 
the growth of every species ot social 
improvement, general depravity has 
gone on itici easing with an accele- 
rated pace, both in France and Eng- 
land, and every increase of know- 
ledge seems but an addition to the 
length of the lever by which vice 
dissolves the fabiic of society.* It 
is not simple knowledge, it is know- 
ledge detached from religion, that 
produces this fatal result, and un- 
happily that is precisely the species 
of knowledge which is the present 
object of fervent popular desire. 
The reason of its conupting ten- 
dency on morals is evident — 
when so detached it multiplies the 
desires and passions of the heart 
without any increase to its regulating 
principles ; it augments the attacking 
without strengthening the resisting 
poAvers, and thence the disoidrr and 
license it spreads through society. 
The invariable characteristic of a 
declining and corrupt state of society 
is a progressive increase in the force 
of passion aud a progressive decline 
in the iadueiice of duty, and this 
tendency, so conspicuous in France, 
so evidently beginning amongst our- 


• The curious tnbloB of M. Ou«rriii prove that lu every department of IVauce, 
'.virhout exception, general depravity Is just In proportion to the exteiuilou of 
knowledge. “ At one throw," enys the candid Mr Bulirer, “ he has bowed down 
all our preconceived ideas on this vital subject."— tiec France^ vol. ]•) 

-Appendix. 
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sekes, !■ increased by nothing so 
much as that spread of education 
without religion whicii is the mani- 
fest tendency of the present times. 

Wliat renders it painfully clear 
that this corruptiun has not only be- 

f ;unybut has far adranced amidst a 
arge proportion of our people, is 
the evident decline in ‘he effect of 
moral character upon political in- 
dueiice. It used to be the boast, 
and the deserved boast of England, 
that talents the most commanding, 
descent the most noble, achieve- 
ments the most illustrious, could not 
secure power without the aid of 
moral virtue. These times are gone 
past. Depravity of character, sordicl- 
iiess of disposition, recklessness of 
conduct, me now no n-cuiity what- 
ever against political demagogues 
wielding the \erygrentebt political 
intlueuco, nay, tv) their being held up 
as the object of public admiration, 
and possibly foiccd Uiion the govern- 
ment of the country. What has the 
boasted spread of education done to 
exclude hucli characters trom poli- 
tical wciglit? Nothing — it is, on the 
contrary, the vt'ry tlung whicli gives 
ihcm their ascendency. The time 
has ovidenily anived when the coni' 
mission of political crimes, the stain 
of guilt, the opprobrium of disgrace, 
is no objection wdiatevcr with a large 
and iriHuential party to political 
leaders, provided they possess the 
cjLialities likely to ensure success in 
their designs. •* It is the fatal ef^ 
feet,” says Madame dc Stael, “ of 
revolutions to obliterate altogether 
our ideas of right and wrong, and 
instead of the cteniul distinctions of 
nioralUyand religion, apply no otlicr 
lest, i'l general estimation, to politi- 
cal actions but success,*’ This- af- 
fords a melancholy presage of what 
may be expected when the same 
vicious and degrading piincipks are 
still more generally embraced and 
applied to the ordinary trausactious, 
cliaractei's, and business of life. 

" rt absolute power were ic-estublished 
amongst the democratic nations of Eu- 
rope, I arn persuaded that it would as- 
sume a new form, uiid appear under fea- 
tures unknown to our forefathers. There 
w'as a time in Europe, wheu tho la>vs 
and the consent of the people had invest- 
ed princes with almost unlimited au- 
tbority ; but they scarcely ever availed 
themselves of it. 1 do not speak of the 
prerogatives of the nobility, of the autho- 


rity of supreme courts of justice, of cor- 
porations and their chartered rights, or 
of provincial privileges, which served to 
break the blows of the sovereign autho- 
r.ty, and to maintain a spirit of resistance 
in (he nation. Independently of these 
political institutions, — which, however 
opposed they might be to personal liber- 
ty, served to keep alive the love of free- 
dom in the mind of the public, and whieh 
may be esteemed to have been usefui in 
this respect — the manners and opinions 
of the liutioii confined the royal authority 
within barrirrs which were not Jess 
powerful, although they were Jess eon- 
spicuous. lleligion, I he affections of tlu 
people, the benevolence of the prince, 
the sense of honour, family pride, piovin- 
cial prejudices, custom, and public opi- 
nion ll'uittid the power of kings, unci re- 
strained their autliority within an invisible 
eiiclc. The constitution ol nations was 
despotic at that time, but their manners 
were free. Ihinces had the ligfit, but 
they had i.either the me.in.s nor the de- 
sire, cl doing wlicitcver they pleased. 

“ Uut what now uruaiiis nl those har- 
liers whieh foiineily anested the aggns- 
Mons of tytariny i Siiuv u hgion has lost 
Its e'rpiie over the vonb ol mm, the 
most prominent boundary whieh divided 
good fioin evil is oveillirown ; tho very 
elements ef tho moral woiUl are indeter- 
minaco; the priiices and (lie people ot 
the eailh aie guided by chance, and none 
can define the natural limits of desjiot- 
isrn uiid the bounds of license. Long 
revolutions have for ever destroyed the 
respect W'hich suiTuiinded the rulers of 
the State ; and since they have been re- 
lieved lioin the buiden of public esteem, 
prinees' may henceforward sui render them- 
selves without fear to the seductions of ur- 
bitrary povver, 

“ When kii'ga find that the hearts of 
their subjects arc turned towards them, 
they ai'i‘ clement, because they are coii- 
scioiH of their sirengtb ; (uid they are 
ebary of the uftcctions of their people, be- 
causu tbo alfeetiiiii of tlieir people Is the 
bulwark of tho throne. A mutual inter- 
ebatjge of good-will then takes place be- 
tween tliu prince utid the people, which 
resembles the gracious intorcuurse of do- 
tncstic society. The subjects may mur- 
mur at the sovereign's decree, but they 
are grieved to displease him ; and the 
sovereign cljantiaes his subjects with the 
light hand of parental affection. 

“ But when once the spell of royalty 
is broken in the tumult of revolution ; 
wheu successive munarchs have crossed 
the throne, so as alternately to display to 
the people the weakness of their right 
and the harshness of their power, the 
sovereign is no longer regarded by any 
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at the Father of the Scute, and he is fear- 
fd by ail as its muster. If he be weak, 
he is despised ; if he be strong, he is dc- 
tested, lie i.-i himself full of animosity 
and alarm ; he finds that he is as a •'trail, 
ger in his own country, and he tre.its his 
subjects like conquered enemies. 

** When the provinces and the towns 
formed so many different nations in the 
midst of their common country, each of 
them had a will of his own, which was 
opposed to the general spirit of »uhjcc> 
tion ; but now that all the parts of the 
same empirci after having lost their iin. 
munities, their customs, their prejudices 
their traditions, and their names, are 
subjected and accustomed to the Katne 
laws, it is not rnoi e diiliculc to oppiess 
them collectively, than it was formerly 
to oppiess them singly. 

“ Wliilst the nobles enjoyed thtir 
power, and indeed long alter that power 
was lost, the honour ot aristociaey cun- 
ferred an extr-iordiniiry degree ot huce 
upon their personal oppuMiion. Tlicy 
ulfordt’d iiistunccs of men who, notwith- 
standing their weakiiers, still entirMined 
a high opiiijoii ot their per-oiuil value, 
and dared to eopc single-lnnded with the 
(tiortsot the public aiiihoiity. lint at 
the present day, when all ranks arc more 
and muie coutounded, when the indni- 
dual disappears in the throng, and is 
easily lost iii the midst ot a eoiriYnon ob- 
scurity, when the honour of monaiehy 
has almost lost its empire without being 
Eueceeded by public virtue, and when 
nothing can enable man to rise abo\e 
himselt, who shall say ot whut point the 
exigencies of power and the servility ul 
weakness will stop i 

As long as lamily reeling was kepi 
nlive, the uiilHgonist ot oppresi-ien WhS 
never alone ; he looked uboul him, and 
found his ciiunt«, lii<i liereditaiy ft lends 
and his kinsfolk. If this suppoit was 
wanting, he was snstaincd b> his aiu 
ccstors and unimaUd by liis po.steiity. 
But when patrimonial c.^t'itcs arc divided, 
and when u few years .sullice to confound 
the di'jnctiuns ot a i.uv, wheie enn f<i> 
mily feeling be found ? What force chu 
there he in the customs of a coui ry 
which has changed, and is still perpetu- 
ally changing, its aspect ; in whieli every 
act of tyranny has a precedent, and every 
crime an example ; in which thi re is no- 
thing so old that its antiquity ran .save it 
from destruction, and nothing so unparal- 
leled that its novelty can prevent it from 
being done ? What resistance can be of- 
fered by manners of so pliant a make, 
that they have already often yielded ? 
What atreiigth can even public opinion 
have retained, when no twenty persons 


arc connected by a common tie ; when 
not a man, nor a family, nor chartered 
corporation, nor clas^, nor free institu- 
tion, hits the power of repie entlng or 
ixeitiiig Ihnt iipiniun ; and when every 
citizen —being tqinilly weak, equally 
poor, and tquaily dependent — has only 
his personal impotence to oppose to the 
organized fuicc of the Government? 

** The annuls of France furnish nothin'^,' 
analogous to the condition in which that 
country might then be thrown. But it. 
iray be moie aptly assimilated to the 
times of old, and to those hideous eras 
of Homan oppression, when the manners 
ot the people wcie corrupted, tlicir tra- 
ditions ohliteruted, their habits destroyed, 
their opinions shakin, and freedom, ex- 
pelled iiom the lavvr, could find no re- 
fuge in the laud; when nothing protected 
tiic cit./ciis, and the citizens no longer 
protected til em&c-lves ; when human na- 
ture was the sport of man, and princes 
wcMiUd out the cletnciKy of Heaven be- 
fore till y exhausted the patience of their 
suljccl^’. 'rin.se who hope to revive 
tl.i* mouaichy el Henry iV^ or of Louis 
XIV., .'.ppear to me to be iilflicted with 
mtntnl blui(lne'<s ; and when 1 consider 
the present condition ot si vtial Kuropean 
nations — a condition to which all the 
others tend— 1 uni ltd to believe that 
they will .soon be left with no other al- 
tcrn.uive than democratic liberty, or the 
tyranny of the CiC’.iirs.’’ — TouuEViLi.E, 
ii. 247. 

We bliall not stop to sliow how pro" 
cisely these views of Tocrjueville co* 
incidti with what wc have invariably 
advanced in this miscellany, or to ex- 
press the gi atiliciUioii we experience 
at fiiuliiig these principles now em- 
braced by the ablest of the French De- 
inocratic pai ty, after the most enlight- 
ened view ot American institutions. 
4^e hasti n, llierefore, to show that 
these results of the French Revolu- 
tion, melancholy and depressing aa 
iht y are, are nothing more than the 
accomplishment of what, forty- five, 
years ago, !Mr Burke prophesied of 
its ultimate cUccts. 

*• The policy of such baibarous victors," 
says Mr Buike, '* who contemn u sub- 
dued people, and insult tlicir inhabitants, 
ever has been to dc»troy all vestiges of 
'the ancient country in religion, policy, 
law's, and m:mn(i«, to confound all terri- 
torial ii'iiits, produce a general poverty, 
cru>>h their nobles, princes, and pout ill's, 
to lay law every thing which tifccd its 
head above the level, or which could 
serve to combine or rally, in their dis. 
tressesi the dbhanded people under the 
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standnrd ol old opiiiiuii. Tlity have matin 
Frutico free in the mdiiiior in which tht’ii 
nnciciit fiicuds to the rights of mankind 
iVoed Greece, Macedoii, G.iul, and other 
nations. It iheir pre-cut project of a lie- 
public should fail, all securities to a mo- 
derate freedom full nloug with it : they 
have levelled and crushed tegether all the 
orders v\hich they tuund under the mo- 
narchy: all the indirect restraints which 
mitigate despotism are removed, inso- 
much that it monarchy should ever again 
obtain on entire asrendency in Fiance, 
under //n's or ant/ ul/ici di/nii'tltft it will 
probably be, if not voluiiturily tempered 

setting out by the wise and virtuous 
counsels of the prmcc, the most complete- 
ly arbitrary power that ever appealed on 
eartb.’’ — llmiKi:, v. 

Similar reaiiita must ultimately 
attend the triumph of the democrat 
tic principle in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The progress may, and we 
trust will, be dffTcreiit; Jess blood- 
shed and sunieiing will attend its 
course; more vigorous and manly 
rebistance will evidently he opposed 
to the evil ; the growth of corruption 
will, we trust, he infinitely more slow, 
and the decline of the empire more 
dignified and becoming. But the 
final icsuU, if the democratic piiii- 
ciplc maintains its present ascenden- 
cy, will be the same. 

IfVe examine the history of the 
world with attention, we shall find, 
that auiidst great occasional vaiia- 
tions produced by secondary and 
inferior causes, two great powers 
have been at work from the eni Host 
times; and, like the antagonist ex- 
pansive and compresbiiig force in 
pliysical nature, liave, by their mu- 
tual and counteracting influence, 
prc)duci;d the greatest' revolutions 
and settlements in linrnan aPaiis. 
These opposing forces aie xortii- 
URN coNQuesT and i ivimxiu dk- 
MO(’JM( V. Their agency appears 
clear and forcible at the present 
times, and the spheres of their ac- 
tion are different; hut mighty iilii- 
inate results are to attend their irre- 
sistihio operation in the theatres 
destined by nature for theii respect-^ 
ive operation. 

We, who have, for eighteen years, 
so invariably ami resolutely opposed 
the advances of democracy, and that 
equally when it raised its voice aloft 
on the seat of Government, as when 
it lurke4 under the specious guise of 


flee tiiide or libeiidlty, will not bo 
accused of being blinded in favoui oi 
its effects. We claim, therefore, full 
credit for binceiity, and deem some 
weight due to oui opinion, when we 
assert that it is Mie great tinmiaj 
ptnrcr in human ailhirs,— the source 
of the greatest eifnits of human ge- 
nius,— and, tchcii iltdy restrained hum 
running into excLS?s, the grand in- 
strument ot hutmin advauceincnt. 
It is not from ignorance of, or in- 
sensibility to, its prodigious eirecls, 
that we have proved ourselves so 
rcsolulc! in resisting its undue ex- 
pansion : it is, on the contrary, from 
a full appreciation of them, from a 
thorough knowledge of the vast re- 
sults. whether for good or evil, which 
it invariably produces. 

Itis the nature of the democratic pas- 
sion to produce an inextinguishable 
degree of vigour and activity among 
thu middling classes of society — to 
dovclope an unknown energy among 
their wide-spread rauks-^to fill their 
bosoms with insatiable and often 
vbionaiy projects of advancement 
and amelioration, and inspire them 
with an ardent desire to raise them- 
selves individually and collectively 
in the world. Thence the astonish- 
ing results — sometimes for good, 
sometimes for evil— which it pro- 
duce.s. Its grand characteristic is 
enn'f/t/y and energy not rousing the 
exertions merely of a portion of so- 
ciety, but awakening the dormant 
btrengtli of millions ;"not producing 
merely the chivalrous valour of Iht? 
high-bred cavalier, but drawing forth 
“ the miglit that slumbers in a pea- 
sant’s arm," The greatest achieve- 
incnts of genius, the noblest efforts 
of heroism, that have illustrated the 
history of the species, have arisen 
from the efforts of this principle. 
Thence the fight of Marathon and 
the gloiirs of Sal.iini « — the genius 
•d Grtece and tlio conquests of 
Home-— the heroism of Sempach and 
tlie devotion of Haarlem— the paint- 
ings of Raphael and tho poetry of 
Tasso—tlie 'energy wdiicli covered 
with a velvet carpet tho elopes of 
tho Alps, and tho industry which 
bridled the stormy seas of the Ger- 
man Ocean- -the burning passions 
which carried the French legions to 
Cadiz and the Kremlin, and the sus- 
tained fortitude which gave to Bri- 
tain the dominion of the waves. 
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T(i{'iice^ tooj ill ils wililer and un- 
restrained exreseeB, tlifi greatc«t 
Climes vhich have disfigured the 
dark aim ils of human wickedness — 
the massacres of Athens and tlic ha- 
nishmerits of Florence— the cainage 
of IMariiis and the proscriptions of 
the Triumvirate— tlio murders of 
(>omivell and the bloodshed of 
ilobespierre. 

As the democratic passion is thus 
a piinciplc of such vital and search- 
ing energy, so it is from it, when 
acting under due regulation and 
control, tliat the greatest and most 
durable advances in social existence 
have sprung. Why are the shores 
of the Mediterranean the scene to 
which the pilgrim from every quar- 
ter of llie globe journeys to visit at 
once tlie cradles of civilisation, the 
birthplace of arts, of arms, of philo- 
sopliy, of poetry, and tlie scenes of 
their highest and most glorious 
achievements ? Because freedom 
spread along its smiling shores; be- 
cause the luins of Athens and Sparta, 
of Rome and Carthage, of Tyro 
and Syracuse, lie on its margin; be- 
cause civilisation, advancing with 
the white sails which glittered on 
its blue expanse, pierced, as if im- 
pelled by central heat, through the 
dark and barbarous regions of tbe 
Celtic race wbo peopled its shores. 
What gave Romo the empire of the 
world, and brought the venerable 
ensigns bearing tbe words, Senatiis 
popul usque Ronininis,*’ to the wall 
irf Antoninus and the foot of the 
i\l!as, the waters of the Euphrates 
and the Atlantic Ocean? Denio- 
rralic vigour. Democratic vigour, 
bo it obseived, d'l/i/ eurrred hf/ Pa- 
li irinn poinr; the insatiable ambi- 
tion of successive consuls, guided 
by tbe wisdom of ilie se-iatc; the 
unconquerable, and iuexiiaustible 
bands which, for ccnturie.s, issued 
from tho Roman Forum. W'hat Ins 
spread the British dominions over 
the habitable globe, and convert- 
ed the ocean into a peaceful lake 
for its^ internal carriage, and made 
the winds the instniments of its 
blesbiogs to mankind ; and spread 
its race in va«it and inextingiiishalde 
multitudes through the new world ? 
Democratic ambition ; democratic 
ambition, restrained and regulated 
at home by an adequate weight of 
aristocratic power; a government 


wbicli, guided by the stability ot iho 
patrician, but invigorated by the 
activity of the plebeian nice, steadily 
advanced in conquest., renown, and 
moral ascendency, till its lleets over- 
spread the sea, and it has become a 
matter of certainty, that half the 
globe must be peopled l)y its de- 
scendants. 

The continued operation of this 
undying vigour and energy is still 
more clearly evinced in the Anglo- 
Ameiican race, which originally 
sprung from the stern Puiitans of 
Charles l.’s age, which have develop- 
ed all the peculiarities of the demo- 
cratic character in unrestrained pro- 
fusion amidst the boundless wastes 
which lie open to their enterprise. 
M. Tocqueville has described, with 
equal justice and eloquence, the ex- 
traordinary activity ot these princi- 
ples in the Fnitcd States. 

Till* Liib.ibit.nits of the United .Sthtes 
arc never fettered by the nxioirs of tlieir 
profession ; tbey escapu from all tho pre- 
judicoBof their piesent station ; they arc 
not more ottaebod to one line oi operation 
than to another; they are not moic 
prone to employ an old method than a 
new one; they have no rooted habits, 
and they easily shake otf the ijjlluerice 
which the huhits of other nations mi;;ht 
exeiclsp nprm their minild, from a convic- 
tion that their country is unlike any 
other, and that its sitiiatiof is without a 
precedent in the vvoild. Amrriou is a 
land of w'oiiders, in which every thiii^ in 
in constant motion, and every move- 
ment seems an improvement. The idea 
of novelty Is there indissolubly coiiriCLted 
with the idea of nraelioratioii. No nntu- 
rol boundary seems to be set to the efforts 
of roan ; and what is not yet done is 
only nliat he has not yet attempted to 
do. 

'• This perpetual chan;;e svhich goes 
on in the United .States, these frequent 
vioisHiludes of fortune, accompanied by 
such unforeseen ductuations in piivateand 
in piibliu wealth, serve to keep the minds 
of the citizens ill a pcipotual state of fe- 
verish agitation, which admirably invigo- 
rates their exertion^, and keeps them in 
a state of exeitrinent above the ordinary 
level of niankiiid. The whole life of an 
Ameriesii iii passed liken game of charier, 
n rrvuliilioiiaiy riisis, or Ji battle. As 
the ^nme cau.ses are runtinually in opera- 
tloii throughout the rountry, they ulti- 
mately impart an iiTesistihle impulse fo 
the national character, 'iho Anierican, 
taken as a chance specinim of his couii- 
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trytncn, must tbeu he a man of singular 
warmth in his iK^iirosj oiitei'iii'isiiig, 
fond t*f advrntui (', and above all of inno- 
vation. The bent is inanift-st in all 
that he does ; he iniroilni’es it into his 
jiolilical laws, his rebgious doctrines, his 
theories of KOLial economy, and his do- 
iiu>Atie occupations ; he bears it with 
him in the depth of the back woods, as 
well as ill liu; business of the city. Tt is 
this same passion, applied to maritime 
comigerce, which makes him tlio cheap- 
est and the «iuickest trader in the 
world." 

*' It is not iinpossiidc to conceive the 
surpassing liberty which the Americans 
enjoy ; some idea may likewise be form- 
ed ot the extreme equality which sub- 
sists amurigst tlicrn, hut the political ac* 
tiii^y which pervade^ the Uiiittd States 
must be seen in order to be understood. 
No i>ouner do you set foot upon the 
Amei'iCiin soil liiiui you ure btunuvd by 
a ki’id of tumult ; a contused clamour is 
heard on evviy side ; uiid u lliousand fi- 
niult.intous vi'i'Vs demand (ho immediate 
Kill' laetiou ol ilicir suiial UKrit'«- £veiy 
thing i«i 111 iiiutiun around )uii: here, the 
peopiu of one quaiter ot a town me met 
to ilvcido upon the building of a church ; 
thete, the election of u lepre.seiiltUive is 
going oil ; a littlo iuitl’.er, the delegates 
ut a dihtiict arc posting to the town in 
order to consult upon some local im- 
provements; or in unother plaee the la- 
bourers ut a village <pii( their ploughs to 
deliberate upon tlie project of a road or 
a public leliool. Meetings aic culled lor 
(he sole purpose of deelaniig their dirap- 
piobation ol llic line of conduct purMicd 
by the Government; whilst, in other 
asseiiihhes the citizens salute thuautho- 
itics ol the da> us the liKliers of their 
country. Societies are foiined which re- 
gaid drunkenness as the principal cause 
ul till evils under which the state la- 
houin, and w'hu !i solemnly bind them- 
selves to give aeoMstaiit c.vaniple ol tci:i- 
ptrancc. 

‘ The f-reat, n ilitir.il ugitatii p of the 
Ameiii'aii h-giNl itive budii-s, whii h is the 
only kind of i M iteinent that atlrnets the 
atteniif.ii of liieii;n laiiriliie.s, is a mere 
episode or a sort ol ronliiiii.itioii of th.at 
universal movement which originates in 
the lowest classes of tlie people, ami ex- 
tends succeHsively to all the ranks of so- 
ciety. It Is impovsiblc to spend more 
rlToita ill the pin suit of enjoyment.’' 

The great system of nature thus cx- 
pantla to our view. The democratic 
piincipio is the great moving power 
which expels from the old established 
centres of civilisation the race of men 


to distant and unp.uiplcd regions; 
which in the ancient world spread 
it witli the AthiMiiaii gallc)s along 
the sliorcs of llie xMeditei laueaii, 
and with the Uonn i legions pene- 
trated the daik and s.iv.igo fou-srs 
of central Europe; which laid the 
foundation in the kingdoms furmed 
out of its provinces, of tiie supre- 
macy of niod(‘rii Europe, and is 
now witli the British navy extend* 
ing as far as the waters of the ocean 
roll ; peopling at once the new con- 
tinent of Australasia, and supplant- 
ing the sable millions of Africa; 
piercing tlio primeval forests of Ca- 
nada, and advancing witli unceasing 
velocity towards the rocky moun- 
tains of America. Nor is it only by 
the subjects of Britain that this iin- 
pelliijg force is felt. It exists in 
equal force among their descend- 
.ants; and fiom the beats wlicie the 
Puritan coii^cmpoiaiies of Cromwell 
I'irst Kouglit an asyluiii fioin Kiigiisli 
oppression, an iiicits^ant craving, an 
unseen power, is for ever iinpelling 
riiultitudi's ti the yet untioddeu 
forests of tho West. 

Jt o'ninot bu di iiiod t!i.U (he* British 
race has arquiird an amazing prepaiidu- 
iHtioc flvtf all the othrr I'liiropcan raeas 
in the Xew Woilil; and tliat it is veiy 
supriior tu thrm in civilisation, in iiidus. 
try, and in jiower. As long us U is only 
surroumli’d by desert or thinly. jteuplcd 
counlrius, as Jong as it cnouiinUrs no 
dense population upon its loiilr, thiuiigh 
whii-h it earmot work its* way, it will 
assuredly rontiiMiu to spiead. Thu liiiru 
iir.aiked out by tri.ities will not stop it; 
lint it will every where Uausgrcss tiuse 
imaginary baiiieia. 

“'I'he getfgiaphieal position of ihe, 
British rate in the New World is pecu- 
li.iily fiiv* III able to its rapid inri'eaar. 
Aliuvo its iini llurn lioiitu'i'ii tlic icy re- 
gions of the I'ole extend; anil a few de- 
grees hi low its soiiiliein curifiiies lieu the 
burning oliinato of tiie Equator. 'I’he 
Anglo- Americans are therefore placed in 
tiie most temperate and Inbitable /one of 
the eonliiu'nl." 

" The distance iiorn I.ake Superior to 
the Gulf of Mexiro extends from the 4-7th 
to the 30t!i degree of latitude, a distance 
of more than twilve hundred miles, as 
the bird flics. The fronlier of the 
UiiiUd States w'inds along tlie u'hole of 
this imniencu line; sometimes fulling 
within its limits, but more frequently ex- 
tending far beyond it into the vraste. It 
has been calculated that the whites ad* 
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vance every year a mean distance of 
SLvcnteeii miles along the whole of this 
vast boui.daiy. Obstacles, such as an 
uiiprodu( live district, a lake, or an Indian 
nation micxpectcdly encountered, are 
sumutinus met with. The advancing 
column then halts for a while ; its two 
extremities tall back upon themselves, 
and as soon as tliey are rc-united they 
proceed onwards. This gradual and 
continuous progress of the European race 
to .Yards the Rocky Mountains has the 
solemnity of a providential event ; it it 
like a deluge of men rising unabatedly, 
and daily driven onwards by the hand of 
God. 

Wiiliin this first line of conquering 
settlers, towns are built, and vast States 
founded. In 1790 there were only a few 
tliousun 1 pioneers sprinkled along the 
valleys of the Mississippi ; and at the pre> 
sent day these valleys contain as many 
iuhahitants as wvie to be found in the 
whole Union in 1700. Tiitir popula> 
lion amounts to nearly tour millions. 
The city oi Washington was founded in 
liSOO, in the very ccnlrc of the Lnion; 
but such arc the changes which h.ive 
taken place, that it now ht.inds at one ol 
the extr*.Ujitio.s; aud the delegates o( the 
most xi mote Wtfctern States aie already 
oblige'! to pcilorm a journey us long as 
that Irom ^'letlrla to Pain. 

‘ It must not, then, be imagined that 
the impulse of the iJritinh race in the 
New World can be arrested. The dis- 
memberment of the Union, and the hos- 
tilities which might ensue, the abolition 
of republican insiituiioris, and the tyran- 
I'U'iil governinrnt which might succeed 
it, may Tctnrd this impuhr, but they cun- 
not prevent it from uliimately fulfilling 
the destinies to svliich that nice is re- 
M’ vcil. No power upon earth can close 
upon the cuiigraiils that feitile wilder- 
ness, which oilers resources to all Indus- 
try and a ii’lngc from uli w.iiit. Future 
events, of whatever nature they may be, 
svil! nut deprive the Amcricrins of their 
climate or of thrir inland seas, of their 
great i ivers or of their exnbi rant soil. 
Nr»i will L.id Jaws, revolutions, and 
oiiarchy, be able to obliterate that love f 
prosperity and that sjiirit of enterprise 
tvbich seem to be the distinetive charac- 
teristics of their race, or to extinguish 
that knowledge, which guides them yn 
their way. 

“ Thus, in the midst of the uncertain 
future, one event at least Is sure. At n 
period which may be said to be near (for 
Yve are speaking of the life of 'a nation), 
the Anglo-Americans will alone cover 
the immense space contained between the 
Polar region* and the Tropics, extending 


from the coast of the Atlantic to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean; the territory wliith 
Yvill probably be occupied by the Anglo- 
Amciii-ans at some lutiirc time, may be 
computed to equal tlirec quarters of 
Europe in extent. The climate of the 
Union is upon the Yvhole preferable to 
that of Europe, and its natural advantages 
are 'not less great ; it is therefoie evident 
that its population will at some future 
time be proportionate to our own. Eu- 
rope, divided as it is betYS'een soinauy 
dififerent nations, and torn as it has 
been by incessant wars and the barbarous 
manners of the Middle Ages, has notwith- 
standing attained a population of 4>I0 in- 
habitants to the square league. AVbat 
cause can prevent the United States from 
having as numerous a population in 
time ? ’* 

The time will therefore come when 
one hundred and fifty millions of men 
will be living in North America, equal in 
condition, the progeny of one race, ow- 
ing tlnir oiigin to the same cause, and 
pivsorviiig the snme civilisation, the same 
language, the same religion, the same 
habits the same manners, and imbued 
with the same opinions, propagated under 
the sd'iie tonns. The rest is uncertain, 
but this is certain; and it is ri fa(‘l new 
to the world, a faet fraught with such 
portciitous consequences as to bailie the 
etforts even of the imagination.’* 

It ip not without rcBRon, there* 
fore, that wg set out in this specula- 
tion, with the observation, that great 
and durable eflecls on human af- 
faire are destined by Providence for 
tlie Briiish race. And it ia too ob- 
vious to admit of dispute, that the 
democratic principle amongst us is 
the great moving power which thus 
impels multitudes of civilized beings 
into the wilderness of naiure. No- 
thing but that principle could effect 
such a change. Civilized man rarely 
emigrates ; under a despotic govern- 
ment never. What colonies has 
China sent forth to people the wastes 
of Asia? Are the Hindoos to be 
found spread over the vast archipe* 
lago of the Indian Ocean ? Repub- 
lican Romo colonized the world; 
Republican Greece spread the light 
of civilisation along the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; but Imperial Rome 
could never maintain the numbers 
of its own provinces, and the Gre- 
cian empire slumbered oii with a 
declining population fur eleven hun- 
dred years. Is Italy, with its old 
civilized miJlions, or France, with 
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its ardent and redutidanl peasantry, 
the storehouse of nations from 
whence the European race is to bo 
diffused over the world ? The colo- 
nies of Spain, torn by internal fac- 
tions, and a prey to furious passions, 
aro in the most miserable state, and 
constantly declininir in numbers I* 
The tendency of nations in a high 
state of civilisation ever is to remain 
at home ; to become wedded to the 
luxiilics and enjoyments, the habits 
and refmements of an artiticial state 
of existence, and regard all other 
people as rude and barbarous, unfit 
for the society, unequal to the re- 
ception of civilized existence, to 
slum her on for ages with a popula- 
tion. poor, redundanr, and declining. 
Such has for agiM been the condi- 
tion of the Cliiiiese and the Hindoos, 
the Turks and tlie Persians, the 
Spaniards and tlie Italians ; and 
hence no great 8etfl'“ment8 of man- 
kind have proceeded from their 
loins. What, then, is the centrifii. 
gal force wliicij counteracts this in- 
cit tendency, and impels man from 
the li{‘art ot wealth, from lh»* bosom 
of refiuemerit, from the Inviries of 
civilisation, ♦') tim forests and the 
wildt mess ? What sends him forth 
into the desert, impelled by the 
energy ol the savage character, but 
yet with all the powers and aiaiuisi- 
tious of civilisation at his rommand; 
with the axe in his hand, but the 
Bible iu his pocket, and the Ency- 
clopedia by hi.s side? It is demo- 
cracy wiiich efl'ects this prodigy; it 
is that insatiable passion which over- 
comes alike the liabits and affections 
of society, and sends foith the civi- 
lized pilgrmi far from his kindred, 
far fiorn h'.s home, far from the 
bones of his fathers, to seek amidst 
Transatlamlc wilds that freedom and 
indepeiidericc which his native 
country can no longer affoid. It is 
in the resllesH activity which it cu- 
geiuliMn, the feverish desire of ele- 
vation which it awakens ill all classes, 
the longing after a state of existence 
unattainable in long established 
states which it produces, that the 
centrifugal force of civilized man is 
to be found. Above an hundred 
thousand emigrants from Great Bri- 
tain, iu the year 1833, settled in 


the British colonies; nearly two 
hundred thousand annually pass 
over to the whole of North Ame- 
rica from the British isles; and 
amidst the strife of parties, the col- 
lision of interest, the ardent hopes 
and chimerical anticipations incident 
to these days of transition, the Eng- 
lish race is profusely and indelibly 
tiansplanted into the boundless 
wastes prepared for its reception in 
the New World. 

As the democratic passion, how- 
ever, is thus evidently the great 
moving power which is transferring 
the civilized European race to the 
remote corners of the earth, and the 
British navy, the vast vehicle r.^ised 
up to supreme dominion, for its con- 
veyance; HO it is of the utmost im- 
portance to observe, that if undue 
power is given to this imjieiling 
force, the machine which is pei torin- 
ing these piodigics may he destioy- 
cd, and the central force, instead of 
operating witli a steady and salii- 
t'lry pret'Sure upon maiikiml, siid- 
d<mly bill St its barriers, and tor ever 
cease to affect their t«;nMnes. A 
spiing ac.ts upon a machine only as 
long as it is loaded or restrained ; 
remove llm pressure, and its strength 
ceases to exist. This powerful and 
astonishing agency ot the British 
race upon the fortunes of mankind, 
would be totally destroyed by the 
triumph of Democracy in these 
islands. Multitudes, indeed, dur- 
ing the convulsions consequent on 
BO calamitous an event, would fly 
for refuge to tho Ameiican shores, 
but in the grinding and irreversible 
despotism which would necessarily 
and speedily follow its occurrence, 
the vital energy would become ex- 
tinct, which is now impelling the 
British race into every corner of tho 
habitabie earth. Tho stillness of 
despotism would succeed the agi- 
tation of passion; tho inertness of 
aged civilisation at once fall upon 
the bounded state. From tho mo- 
ment that British freedom is ex- 
tinguished by the overthrow of 
aristocratic influence, and the erec- 
tion of the Commons into despo- 
tic power, the sacred fire which 
now animates the vast fabric of Its 
dominion will become extinct, and 
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England will cease to direct the 
destinies of half the globe. The 
Con:^ervativo party in tliis country, 
therefore, aro not merely charged 
with the preservation of its own 
freedom— they are intrusted with 
the destinies of mankind, and on the 
success of their exertions it depends, 
whether the democratic spirit iu 
these islands is to be preserved, as 
heretofore, in that subdued form 
which has directed its energy to the 
civilisation of mankind, or to bu.st 
forth in those wild excesses which 
turn only to its vwn ruin, and the 
desolation of tlio world. 

While the naval strength and colo> 
nlal dominions of England have 
steadily and unceasingly advanced 
in Westein Europe, and its iiilluence 
is in consequence spread over all the 
maritime regions of the globe, an- 
other, and an equally inesistible 
power, has liscn up iu the Eastern 
ueinispliere. If all the contests of 
centuries have turned to the advan- 
tage of the English navy, all the 
continental stiifes have as unceas- 
ingly augmented the strength of 
Russia. Eroiii the time of the Czar 
Peter, when it first emerged from 
obscurity to take a leading pait iu 
continental alfairs, to the present 
moment, its progress lias been iiii- 
brokeii. Alone, of all otlicr states, 
during that long peiiod it has expe- 
rienced no revel see, but constantly 
advanced in power, territory, and 
resources; lor even the peace of 
Tilsit, whicb followed the disasters 
of Austerlitz and Fiiedland, was at- 
tended with an accession of teni- 
tory. During that period it has suc- 
cessively swallowed up Courland 
and Livonia, Poland, Finland, the 
Crimea, the Ukraine, WalLchia, and 
Moldavia. Its southern frontier is 
now washed by the Danube; its 
eastern is within fifty leagues of 
Berlin and Vienna; its aavanced 
ports in the Baltic are almost within 
sight of Stockholm ; its south-eastern 
boundary, stretching far over the 
Caucasus, sweeps down to Erlvkn 
and tho foot of Mount Ararat— Per- 
sia and Turkey are irrevocably sub- 
jected to its influence; a solemn 
treaty has given it the command of 
the Dardanelles ; a subsidiary Mos- 
covite force has visited Scutari, and 
rescued the Oamanlis from destruc'* 


tion; and tho Sultan Mahmoud re- 
tains Constantinople only as the 
viceroy of the northern autocrat. 

The politicians of the day asseit 
that Russia will fall to pieces, and 
its power cease to be formidabio to 
Western Europe or Central Asia. 
They never were more completely 
mistaken. Did Macedonia lall to 
pieces before it had subdued the 
Grecian Commonwealths; or Persia 
before it had conquered the Assviian 
monareby; or the Goths aud Van- 
dals before they had subverted the 
llomtau empire.^ It is the general 
pressure of the north upon the south, 
nut the force of any single state, 
which is the weight that is to be 
apprehended ; that pressure will not 
be lessened, but on the contrary 
greatly increased, if the vast Scythian 
tribes sliould separate into diflVreut 
empires. Though one Moscuvilo 
throne were to be estabhshed at St 
Petersburgh, a second at Moscow, 
and a thiid at C'onstiiiitinople, the 
general pressure id the Russian i ace, 
upon the southern stales of Europe 
and Asia, would not bii one whit 
diminished. Still the dcligl.t of a 
warmer climate, the ilches of long 
established civiiiiiatio!], the fruiis 
and wines of the south, tho women 
of Italy or Circassia would attract 
the brood of winter to llte icgions of 
the sun. Tho vaiious tribes of the 
Gciinan race, tlie Gothic and V.iuddl 
sw'arniH, the Huns and tho Ostro- 
goths, were engaged iu fierce .and 
constant hostility (vttli each other; 
and it was generally defeat and 

f wessure from behind which impel- 
ed them upon their southern neigh- 
bours; but that did not prevent them 
from bursting tlic barriers of the 
Danube and the Uiiine, and over- 
whelming the civilisation, and wealth, 
aud discipline of the Roman empire. 
Such internal divisions only magnify 
tho strength of the northern race by 
training them to the use of arms, 
and augmenting their military skill 
by constant exercise against each 
other; just as tho long continued 
internal wars of the European na- 
tions have established an irresistible 
superiority of their forces over those 
of the other quarters of the globe. 
In the end, the weight of the north 
thus matured, drawn forth and dis- 
ciplined, will ever be turned to the 
fields of southern conquest. 
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The moving power with these vast 
bodies of men is the lust of conquest, 
and a passion for southern enjoy- 
ment. Democracy is unheeded or 
unknown amongst them ; if imported 
from foreign lands it languishes and 
expires amidst the rigours of the 
cVunHte. The energy and aspirations 
of men, are coiii-oiitrated on con- 
quest ; a passion more natural, morn 
durable, more universal than the 
democratic vigour of advanced civi- 
lisation. it speaks a language intel- 
ligible to the rudest oi men ; and 
rouses passions of universal vehe- 
mence. fireat changes may take 
place in human alTairs ; but the time 
will never come when northern va- 
lour will not press on southern 
wealth ; or refined corruption not 
require the renovating inlluoiice of 
indigent regeneiation. 

This then is the other great moving 
power which in these (lays of tran- 
sition is changing the destinies of 
mankind. Rapid as is the growth of 
the Rritibh race in America, it is not 
more rapid tlian that of tlie Russian 
in Europe and Asia, Fifty millions 
of men now furnish recruits to the 
Moscovite standards; but their race 
doubles in every half century ; and 
before tbe year 1900, one bundn^d 
millions of inou will be ready to 
pour from tbe f.ozcn plains of Scy- 
thia on tbe plains of central Asia 
and southern Euiope. Occasional 
events may check o. for a while turn 
aside the wave ; but its ultimate pro- 
gress in these directions is certain 
and irresistible. Befo; e two centu- 
ries are over, Mahometanism wili be 
banished from Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Persia, and a hundred tnlllions 
of Christians will bo settled in the 
regions now desolated by the stand- 
ards of the Prophet. Theii advance 
is as swift, as unceasing as that of 
the British race to the rocky belt of 
’♦Vestern America. 

“ There are, at the present time, two 
great nations in the world, wUu'h seem 
to tend towards tbe same end, nltliough 
they started from diiVereiit points : I al- 
lude to the RussL.ris and the Amei leans. 
]Jotli of them have grown up iinnoiioed : 
and whilst the attention of mankind was 
directed elsewhere, they have suddenly 
asbiimed a most prominent place amongH 
the nations ; and the world learned 
their existence and their greatness at 
almost tho same time. 


“ All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural liinit", and only to 
be charged with the m.iintcnarci' of llwr 
power; but these me sti l iu tlic act ot 
growth, ttll the olheis aie stopped, or 
continue to ndvance v, <iii c\iic>ne dilh- 
ciilly; thtse are proi(\’«:iiig wrh i-im' 
and wi'h celeiity alo: g u palli to which 
tlic linman tjc c.in us. .;n turn. Ti.e 
Aincii'‘an slrntrgles the n.itur'l 

ob-'taclcs wijich oppose Jnin ; t.Jr; advei- 
saries ul the Uus:,Lin are men : the i«j)nu'r 
cumbots the w ilileiiits*. and s.ivage life ; 
the laltti, ei\ili‘i.ition w.ih all u-. weapons 
and its nits, the couqnciis ot the om* 
are t’lt'uloic t:.iined by the plouijh- 
‘•harv , oi the other by ilu; swoid. 

The Anglo- Amciican relics upon j>cr- 
sonal Intel est to uceomplish Ins ei.d^, 
ami gives ficc scope to the unguided ex- 
ertions uriil common seiche of the citizens ; 
tho Un^siati centres all tho autlioviiy of 
society in a single arm ; the principal in- 
stillment of the former is Ireedum ; ot 
the latter, siivitudo. Their ‘darting- 
point is diifLunt, and their courses are 
not tho same; ji teach of them seems 
to be maiknd out by tho will ot Heaven 
to sway tho destinies of half the glyho.” 

There is something solemn and 
(evidently pcovidcniial in this cease- 
less advance of tho lords of the eartli 
and the sea, into the dc.^ertod rc^gious 
of th(3 earth. The hand of Almighty 
Power is disthictly viaible, not only 
in llio unbroken advance of both on 
their respective elements, hut in tim 
evident adaptation of tbe passions, 
habits, and government of each to tho 
ends for which they w'ere severally 
destined in tbe desigus of nature. 
Would Russian conquest have over 
peopled the dark and untrodden 
forests of North America, or tbe de- 
serted Savannahs . of Australasia ? 
Would tbe passions and tbe desires 
of the north have ever led them into 
the abode of the beaver and tho 
buffalo? Never; for aught that their 
passions could heve done these re- 
gions must have remained in prime- 
val solitude and sileuct; to tho end of 
time. Could lilDglish democracy 
ever have penetrated the half- peo- 
pled, half-desort regions of Asia, and 
Christian r,ivi!!sati«ri, spreading in 
peaceful activity, have supplanted 
the crescent in the original seats of 
tho huniau race ? Never ; the isola- 
ted colonist, v/ith his axe an(l his 
Bible, would have been swept away 
bjr the Mameluke or the Spahi, and 
cf?llisatioD» In Iti peaceful gulie, 
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would have perished under the squa- 
drons of the Crescent For aught that 
democracf could have done for Cen- 
tral Asia it must have remained the 
abode of anarchy and misrule to the 
end of human evisteucc. Hut peace- 
ful Christianity, urged ou by demo- 
cratic passions, pierced the primeval 
soHtuile of the American forests; 
and warlike Ciiristianily, stimulated 
by northern conquest, was fitted to 
subdue Central Asia and Eastern 
Europe. The Bible and tlio print- 
iiig pioss converted the wilderness 
ot North Anieiica into the abode of 
Christian millions; the Moscovite 
battalions, marching under the staud- 
ard of tlie Crosy, subjugated the 
already peopled regions of tiic Mus- 
sulman taitii. Not witliout reason 
tlien did the British navy and the 
Russian army emerge triumphant 
from the desperate strife of the 
French Revolution; for on the vic- 
tory of each di pcmled the dentiiiics 
ot half the gloiie. 

Democratic inslitutions will not, 
and cannot, exist jiernianently iu 
Noitli Ameiica. The fiiglitful 
anarchy which has prevailed in the 
southei n stales, since tl»e great in- 
terests dependent on slave emauci- 
patieu weie brought into jeopardy — 
the irrcs»istii)le sway of the iiiajurity, 
and the rapid tendency of that ma- 
jority to deeds of atrocity and blood 
— the inercasing jealousy, on mer- 
cantile grounds, of Uie i\oi tliern and 
southern states, all demonstrate 
that the union cannot permanently 
hold together, and that the innume- 
rable millions of the Anglo-American 
race must be divided into separate 
states, like the descendants of the 
Gothic conquerors of Europe. Out 
of this second great settlement of 
mankind will arise separattv king- 
dom.s, a.id interests, and passions, 
as out of the first. But democratic 
habits and desires will still prevail, 
and long after necessity and the pas- 
sions jof an advanced stage of civi- 
lisation have establisited firm and 
aristocratic governments, founded 
on the sway of property in the old 
states, republican ambition and jea- 
, lousy will not cease to impel millions 
to the great wave that approaclies 
the Rocky Mountains. Democratic 
Ideas will not bo moderated la the 
New Worlditlll they have performed 
their destined end, and brought the 
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Christian race to the shores of the 

Pacific. 

Arbitrary institutions will not for 
over prevail in the Russian et^ipiie. 
As successive provinces and king- 
doms are added to their vast douii- 
nious— as their sway extends «»ver 
the regions of the soutli, the abode 
of wealth aiid lung established chi. 
lisatiuii, the passion for conquest will 
expire. Satiety will extinguish tl is 
as it does all other desires. \Vitli 
the acquisition t>f wealtli, and the 
settlement in fixed abodes, tlie desire 
of protection from arbitrary ]»ower 
will spring up, and tlie passion of 
freedom will arise as it did in Greece, 
Italy, and modern Euiopc. Free 
iiistitutious will ultimately appear 
ill the realms conquered by Mus- 
covite. as they did in those won by 
Gothic valour. But the passions and 
desires of an earlier stnge of exist- 
ence will long agitate the millions of 
the Rijsso-Asiatic race; and after 
democratic dcbires have arisen, and 
free iiistituUuns exist in its oldest 
provinces, the wave of noitliern con- 
quest will still be pressed on by 
semi- barbarous hordes from its re- 
moter dominions. Freedom will 
gradually arl je out of secuiify and 
repose; but the fever of conquest 
will nut be finally extinguished till 
it lias performed its deNliucd mission, 
and the standards of the Cross are 
broiigiit down to the Indian Ocean. 

The French Revoliilioo was the 
greatest and the most stupendous 
event of modern times ; it is from 
the throes consequent on its explo- 
sion that all the subseipicnt changes 
in human afrairs have arisen. It 
sprung up in the spirit of infidelity ; 
it was early steeped in crime; It 
reached the unparalle]|ed heiglit of 
general atheism, and shook all the 
thrones of the world by the fiery 
passions which it awakened. What 
was tlie final result of this second 
revolt of Lucifer, the Piince of 
the Morning ? Was it that a great 
and durable impression ou human 
affairs was made by the iiifidol race ? 
Was >St Michael at last chained by 
the demon No it was overruled 
by Almighty Pow'^er; on either side 
it found the brazen walls which it 
could not pass ; it sunk in the con- 
flict, and ceased to havo any farther 
direct influence on human affairs. 
In defiance of all its efforts the Bri« 
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tish navy and the RuBsiaa army rose 
invincible above its arms ; the cham- 
pions of Christianity in the East and 
the leaders of relii'ioua freedom in 
the West, c:im(3 forth, like giants 
refreshed with wine, fiom the termi- 
nation of the light. The inlidel race 
which alined at the dominion of the 
world, served only by their elTorts 
to increase the strength (if its 
destined rulers; and from amidst the 
ruins of its power emerged the aik, 
which was to carry the tidings of 
salvation to the Western, *ana the 
invincible host v\ liicli was to spread 
the glad tidings of the gospel 
through the J^asteni woihl. 

Ciieat, however, as were the 
powers thus let into human alfairs, 
their operation must have b:‘en com- 
paratively slow, and their iulluence 
mconsiderablo, but for another dr- 
cumbtince wliidi at the same time 
raine iuto action. But a survey of 
liuiuan affairs leads to the conclii- 
siuu, that when impuitant changes in 
the social world arc about to take 
place, a lever is not long of being 
supplied to wmk out the prodigy. 
With the great religious change of 
the sixteenth century arose the art 
of prluting ; with the vast revolutions 
of the nineteenth, an agent of equal 
elHcacy was provided. At the time, 
when the lleets of bmgland were 
riding omnlp^ttent on the ocean, 
at the very moment when the 
gigaulic hosts of infidel and revo- 
lutionary power were scattered 
by the icy breath of winter, steam 
NAVKMTioN was brouglit into action, 
and an agent appeared upon the 
theatre of - the universe, destined to 
break through the most formidable 


barriers of nature, la January 1812, 
not one steam- vessel existed in the 
world; now, on the Mississippi 
alone, there are a hundred und sixty. 
Vain heieafter are the waterless de- 
serts of Persia, or the snowy ridges 
of the Himalaya— vain the impene- 
trable forests of America, or the 
deadly jungles of Asia. Even the 
death bcitroddcu gales uf the Niger 
must yield to tlie force of scientific 
enterprise, and tlie fouiUains of the 
Kilo themselves emerge from the 
awful obsciiiity of six thousand 
yeais. The great rivers of the 
world are now the highways of ci- 
vilisation and religion. The Rus- 
sian battalionn will securely commit 
themselves to the wa\es of the 
Euphrates, and waft again to the 
plains of Shiiiar the blesNings of re- 
gular government and a beneficent 
faith; remounting tlie St Lawrence 
and the Missoni i, the British emi- 
grants w\\\ carry iuto the solitudes 
of the far west the Bible^ and 
the wonders of Euglibh genius. 
-—Spectators of, or actors in, so 
marvellous a progress, let us act 
as becomes^ men called to sucli 
migbty dcstiidcs in liiiman all'airs ; 
let us uover forget that it is to rcfju^ 
laUid freedom alouo that these won- 
ders are to bo ascribed; and con- 
template in the degraded and im- 
potent condition uf France, when 
placed beside these giants of the 
earth, the natural and deserved re- 
suit of the revulutionaiy passions 
and unbridled ambition which ex- 
tinguished prospects once as fair, 
and destroyed energies once as 
powerful, as that which now directs 
the destinies of half the globe. 
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In the present paper, the modest 
pronoun “ 1*' must be used, and the 
jaunty confident dogmatic “ We** 
rejected, as all I have to com mu- 
uicate is either what I liave seen 
myself, or learnt by peisonal enipii- 
ries. The stately rr cnfhoha “ Wo ** 
would give my buliject a bold after- 
thought aspect whirli it must not 
have. 1 had no idea of iho warm 
interest of the new and exciting 
prospects, of the deliglitful hopes 
which this subject enfolds, till I came 
upon the spot where 1 am now. 
From Chalons sur Saone, to tho 
liower Alps, taking in the depart- 
ments of tiie, Isere, the Orome, and 
the Ardeclie, there has been of late 
years a religious movement among 
the inhabitants of a very peculiar 
and most hopeful eharaeter. To these 
departments 1 sliali limit the tour of 
observation I ant now making, and 
to Lyons and the new churches 
within a day’s jouiney iherefiom, I 
shall confiiie my present communi- 
cation. Instead of presenting a ge- 
neral picture of the Protestant popu- 
lation and its ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in these distiicts, an 1 had 
intended (o do, I shall follow the 
more iuteieKiing track of the now 
udigioiis excitement which has re- 
cently taken place. 1 sliall com- 
mence by niinounciug a fact of which 
1 feel quite sure my readers were 
previously ignorant — a fact which 
will give them as much delight ns 
surprise, v iz. thatReformed churches 
have been established within the last 
two years and a half at Chalons, 
Macon, Turiius,L'jhaus, and Givry, 
towns varying in their population 
from fifteen to four thousand inha- 
bitants, whereas before that time 
almost every individual residing iv 
those places was a Roman Catholic. 
Besides this, at Lyons and St Ftienne, 
where there had always been Pro- 
testants, a correspondent movement 
has taken place, and a multitude of 
conversions have been made. In fact, 
there is a spirit abroad which has not 
been known in France since the time 
of the Reformation. At present ft is 
creeping quietly along the ground 
and nestling itself in the humblest 
settling places ; but by and by gather- 
VOL. xxxra. no. ccxliii. 


ing strength and growth in thran 
aniail resting spots, it may expand, I 
hope, its inHueucc, and mount into 
higher p].icos. The manner in which 
thisspiiit was first excited is vety 
reinarkahle, ami very striking and 
touching from the simplicity of ihe 
incaiiH used. Citlpuileurs, or haw k- 
fMs, whose business it is to sell Bibles 
and ti acts, in excursions made for 
that piirpopc over the country, in- 
troduced themselves, a little moie 
than two years ago, into the house of 
a most bigoted Roman Cyiitholic. at 
Turnu‘.. Almost all the inhabitants 
of that place are of the lowest rank 
of life, and the family alluded to was 
of this class. Tho readiugof the Bible, 
however, and the conversation espe- 
cially of one pai ticularcu/yno (eur,co\\~ 
verted the whole family. A conversion 
of this kind, it may well he imagined, 
where there was no advantage to be 
gained, but much persecution to be 
sustained, which indeed followed, 
could only have sprung from the 
liveliest convictions. There was one 
family there, consisting of four per- 
sons, ardent and entliusiasiic for tho 
Gospel in tlie midst of a popukation 
of five tliousand inliabitants. This 
WAS a beginning; \\\et ('otpoitenm had 
theiebya/oW/ n hire : they could n‘ad 
the Bible publicly, and speak to 
those who, out of curiosity, came to 
hear them. This they did with some 
effect, till an audience being prepa- 
red, a preacher was sent to add i ess 
them. 1 am told that the first time 
the gospel was regularly preached in 
tho town, crowds flocked to hear it, 
and that a very great sensation was 
produced. There is at present a 

f ermanent church established, and 
saw myself a congregation assem- 
bled, though on a week-day evening, 
of about fifty persons. 1 must men- 
tion that this work, commenced oii- 
ginaliy by thehumblebt instiuinents, 
has not owed its spread and its suc- 
cess to that impulsion which very 
rare .and superior gifts and talents 
may sometimes, in a happy moment, 
communicate to a mass. If there had 
not been a secret disposition towards, 
and a want of religion previously ex- 
isting, tho gospel eould not have 
been received as It has been recefv* 

H 
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ed, especially in the midst of all 
oblucpiy and reproach, tor such is 
the gross ignoiance of the pcupio of 
this town, that the only true ('Inis- 
tians in it are called, and by many 
believed to be. Saint Sinionians. An 
anecdote was told me of a lady for- 
merly residing in this place, whose 
name 1 forget, which 1 think Bufli« 
ciently interesting to relate. She had 
been so zealous and devoted a Ro- 
man Catholic, that during the Reign 
of Terror she is thought by her influ- 
ence to have kept the church of the 
town open, and when the piicsts 
were all banished, ufTiciatod herself, 
as far as prayers and exhortations 
went, in that edifice. She has since 
been converted, and has sent all her 
beads, relics, images, and crucifixes 
as a trophy to (jeneva. This lady 
resides actually at Macon. 

From Turnus the movement 
spread to the sui rounding towns, and 
by the same means. The lieginiiiiigs 
vv'erc always extremely feeble. When 
the pastor at (Uialons first aUeni pled 
to establish a worship there, he could 
only get three or four ])ersons to 
promise to attend, and w.is i ejected 
rudely by the few nominal Protes- 
tants to whom he addressed himself. 
Uti has now a congregation of about 
sixty persons, and an audience usually 
of one hundred, as many as his place 
of assembly can luild. The regular 
congregation or flock at Macon 
amounts to about cue hundred, and 
the audience sometimes to doub'e 
that number, la both places they 
are all, wdtli a very staiity excep- 
tion, conveited Roman C/dtholics ; 
and among these persons, decidedly 
separated trom the (jhurch of Hume, 
there exists a little corps of Chris- 
tians quite of the John Bunyan 
stamp. If 1 had not seen this, i 
should have been coinparaiively but 
little delighted with a formal sepa- 
ration from Popery, however honest 
it might be \ tor Protestantibin with- 
out piety is what Catholics w'ould 
universally represent it to be — a 
mere negation— and a change from 
the Roman to the Reformed doc- 
trine, occasions what Dr Johnson lias 
called such a lacnatwn of mind, that 
without a conviction, deep, w^ariii, 
and vital, not in what Protestantism 
denies* but in what it adirrns, 1 can- 
not conceife how the immense space 
wiftch Popish ceremonies occupy in 


the imagination and aflfeclions, or at 
least cinoiions, can be filled ii|). Pro- 
testanlisiii without devot loii is to one 
who has been a iloman Catholic, a 
mere lelieiuhment, an abholule pii- 
vation. A gi eat deal is thi own away 
but nothing is gained, i have been, 
therefore, purticulaily anxious to 
discover a warm genuine piety — 
warmer and purer than what is ge- 
nerally met with — and if 1 had not 
discovered this Ishuuid have thought 
1 had discovered nothing. Far, how- 
ever, from being disappointed in this 
particular, I must say that the cold, 
flagging, almost conventional assent 
to the truths of the gospel, which dis- 
tinguish those long and even piously 
habituated to tbeir influence, lias 
been utterly put to shame by what I 
have witnessed since 1 liavc been 
here, in the very humblest abodes of 
the humblest class of society. 1 have 
visited the family alluded to r.bove, 
at Turnus, and was not five minutes 
under tiie loof which shelters them, 
ill the mustiigorous hut decent po* 
verty, withoucfcelinghovv beautiful- 
ly the heart l aii illuminate a Imvel. 
To give ail id ia, not so much of the 
sweetness of my owiiemoliori as of 
the special lo which excited it, I 
must mention that 1 thought at the 
lime with ill myself, tliat probably 
dining hih sojourn on the earth, our 
Saviour had often frequented such 
abodes, and partaken, pel haps, of the 
humble meal oi their inmates, and 
whilst 1 was warming myself with 
the l.iiih and love whirli beamed 
from course labour, begiimed faces, 
beautified wonder fully by the ex- 
pression of glowing serenity and 
contentment shed over them, gran- 
deur seemed to me, in the compari- 
son, to havn changed places with 
poveity, and to look squalid, cold, 
shiveiiiig, and foiloni. Another ex- 
ample 1 met with at Macon was still 
more touching. 1 vi.^ited there a 
very aged woman. On approaching 
the door of the room in which she 
resides, 1 looked in and saw her quite 
aiono reading the New Testament. 
On enteiing 1 foun^^ her, though the 
weather was very cold, without any 
fire. Her chimney smoked, and the 
proprietor of the house would not 
repair it. The old creature has a 
family of children, but they are all 
away from her. It soon appeared 
that all that ia earthly in her heart is 
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given to tJiem. Some time ago, one 
of her four died, and left her hia lit- 
tle Ha\inps. She was at that period 
a devoted Jloman Catholie, and 
spent llie whole kijiii in having 
masses said fur his soul to deliver 
him out of purgatory. The priests 
consumed the widow’s little portion in 
their vile decoying superstition, and 
never did 1 feel indiguatipn against 
them so groat as when 1 learnt the 
story. SIjc is now in every worldly 
sense forlorn and ahandoiiod; the 
poor feel little for each other, being 
too much engrossed and hardened 
by their own miseries to compas- 
sionate others, and she is left quite 
alone with the infirmities of age, 
sicknt SR, and penury; yet if human 
happ'iiess be what J take it to be, 
noth ng but ntigious con^otafiotif I 
nevi r saw a being more happy than 
thi-s decrepid old temale appeared to 
me to be. I must not omit to add that 
she was visited lately, after a long 
sf‘[.aratioii, by a daughter very dcJir 
to her, who, with te.irs and prayers, 
implored her to go to nnsy. Against 
tliis Hcvere tiial, liowevei, tlie old 
woman stood firm and refused, I 
Jiave mentioned these two examnles 
of deep piety out of a tnultituae I 
mignt clioose from, because when I 
assert that there is a religious move- 
ment abroad, it behov es me to piove 
that this is Buniethiug more than u 
superficial tendency to cliniige, and 
that tiie adoption of the lleioimed, 
and the rejection of tlie (-atholic 
creed is not what it may sometimes 
very possibly be — a step towards 
incredulity. On the contrary, that 
the movement 1 speak of is positive 
and affirmative, and not merely ne- 
gative, is proved by the fact that 
those converted have been mostfre- 
|ucn||y devoted and zealous Roman 
('athuiics. Warmth of sincerity has, 
in almost every instance, led to con- 
versions, not ludifiercnce, as a m( -e 
wish to simplify, as it is called, reli- 
gion into philosophy. This Is the 
more remaikablc, as there arc great 
masses absolutely without religion, 
who are yet unwilling to bo thought 
unbelievers, and so gross is the ig- 
norance to which the priests have 
reduced the people, even in those 
truths which they hold to themselves, 
that there Is a prevalent notion 
among the peasantry, as I have learnt 
from the best authority, that when a 


man dies there is an end of him. 
They believe not even in the immor- 
tality of the soul, hut fur all that they 
aic nut unobservant of Popish super- 
stition. One would think that it would 
bo among these that the great im- 
pression of ilic preaching of the gos- 
pel would he made. Rut hitherto it 
has not been so. The reason seems 
to he, that it requires a mightier 
power of eloquence to awaken than 
to enlighten. Knlightciiment, how- 
ever, puts the stamp of genuineness 
on a work. One may bo awakened 
by a false doctiiuc, hut can only he 
enlightened by the tiue. 1 am glad, 
therefore, the movement has begun 
ill the quarter it has. Its gefiuiiieiiess 
is thereby moat emphatically proved. 

To interest my readers as they 
ought to be interested on this 
subject, let me recall to their atten- 
tion the fact, tliat thicc years ago 
there were but a few isolated indi- 
viduals calling themsehes Protest- 
'ants, who cned not tor ll'.'ir creed, 
ill any of tl>o places I liave above 
mentioned. The e tcblifr-bmeut, 
however, ot little ehuu hes in these 
blank and vva^ te spots would not be 
80 Biirpiising if they hud been plant- 
ed and 1 eared by a zealous and 
powerful national establishment, 
from which they might derive sus- 
ietianee, snppuit, and direction. 
Rut this has not been the case ; they 
have sprung out of the zeal of a few 
of the humblest individuals. Ori- 
ginating in means the most feeble, 
and maintained most peniiriously, 
they have >ot thriven and spread, 
and have struck their roots firmly 
into the soil. They have now at- 
tached to their modest establish- 
ments gratuitous bcIiooIk, both for 
children and for adults. In these 
schools alone, in the places I have 
mentioned, aud shall have in the 
sequel to mention, is the Bible 
read. They are therefore sources 
from which the congregations are 
fed, many being led, by the reading 
of the Scriptures, to attend the 
worship at the Protestant chapels. 

I saw a very aged female, at the 
school at JMacon, learning first, in 
her old age, with perseverance and 
success, to read, merely that she 
might be enabled to read Ibe Bible. 
These schools, chapels, and Uiclr 
pastors are supported by the Kvan- 
gellcAl Society of Geneva. Their 
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funds are, neverthelesR, utterly in- 
Budiclent for tlieir gronrth, suflicing 
barely for tbeir maintenance in tlieir 
actual condition. 

i said, in a foimer paper, that the 
work going on in France mot with 
little opposition from the piiests. 
That assertion was correct a short 
time ago; but it is no longer so. 
Till the gospel was preached, the 
priesthood regarded Piotestants 
with scutiincnts far from hostile; 
but since it has been announced 
from many pulpits, with e.luipience 
and with success, their enmity has 
been revived, and the pastors are 
constantly attacked by the spoken 
and written ribaldry of these men. 

I did not visit the churches of 
Luliaus and Givry, because I am 
informed, that having seen those of 
Turnus and Macon, I might form 
a competent appreciation of the 
others. 

I DOW turn to Ijyons. This great 
capital of the aoutli of France sliuuld 
naturally he its centre of gospel 
warmth. Till tlie year lS-24, it does 
not appear, however, that in this 
vast city, containing 1 GO, 000 inha- 
bitants, there was a single indivi- 
dual in whose bosom was one 
spark of religious zeal or devotion. 
1 write literally, according to what 
appears to me to be the truth, 
rNcveithelcss, there are here, and 
ever have been, a population of 
about 8000 Protestants, having a 
national temple and w'orship esta- 
blished. There may have been sea- 
sons, and I believe there have been, 
in which this population possessed 
true ministers of the gospel ; but 
they have always contiivcd to rid 
themselves of such as speedily as 
possible : and to give an idea of the 
utter dearth of all vitality which 
pervades their cold, naked forms, 
which we, who have a liturgy, can 
I'.ardly conceive, I have only to 
mentiou one most remarkable fact, 
vlz.,~in the year 1820, on the occa- 
sion of the law of sacrilege being 
promulgated by the GovfM'iimcnt, 
1500 Roman Catholics of the city of 
Lyons abandoned the worship of 
tbeir fathers, and attached them- 
selves to the National Protestant 
Church. Great numbers, peihaps 
the majority of these, have again 
one back to Popery. And it would 
are been surprising if they bad not 


done so; for surely a religion which 
fills the imagination— which capti- 
vates the senses— which is prolific in 
all the emotions which btloiig to 
poetry— which is gross or subtle, 
according to the character of its yo- 
taiy — whicli, if it applies no healing 
balm, at least administers an ap- 
peasing opiate, and, above all (and 
this is" its gre. 1 t charm), saii-ilies 
the religious propeiKUty wiiliout 
taxing it— must have appeared iiifi- 
nitely prefeiable to fict zing un.ler 
the iriouldii'st rotnnionplaces of the 
mouldiest morality, and then calling 
that a worship. 1 am sorry to learn 
(but it accounts for the icy coldness 
of their sentiments) that most of the 
Protestints of Lyons are Sociniaiis, 
or, as they like the title better, 
Arians. The tlicological colleges in 
which the poators aie educated, al- 
though very elVective as far as learn- 
ing goes, inculcate Jilso Aiian doc- 
trines. It is no matter of wonder, 
therefore, that where the divinity of 
the Saviour is denied, the incalcu- 
lable importance of his mission 
should not bo felt, and th.'it it should 
dwindle, by an inevitable assmia- 
lion of ideas, which no counter- 
reasoning can stand against, into 
nothing; for to diminish an oliject 
of worship is to annihilate it. Add 
to this, tliat the great mass of h'reiich 
Protestants have, for a long seiies 
of years, stretching into centuries, 
been delivered over to a hereditary 
indilTcrcncc about the gospel ; that 
many of them have been brought 
up, in early life, without any wor- 
ship at all ; and that almost all are 
pure rationalists, who countenance 
their church more because they can- 
not do without the rites of mar- 
riage, baptism, and sepulture, than 
for any other more potent reason; 
and we shall he able to understand 
the triple adamantine firmness in 
whic.li they are locked up against 
every iinpiession of zfal for the 
propagation of their faith. Such 
was the condition of the National 
Protestant Church of Lyons at about 
the date last mentioned. Till then 
theio wcie only a few iudividuala 
in the great city W'hoso hearts had 
any sympathy with the gospel. 
Those, without neglecting the pub- 
lic worship, w'cre accustomed to as- 
semble together, in order to engage 
fn that simplest and subllmest of all 
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pxeu-iscs, wliicli alone Bonrclics tlio 
lieail, and pinifus llie allectious — 
the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, 
and praibe. At first there were on- 
ly three who thus met together; 
and the great object of tindr ambi- 
tion was, that the*y might increase 
their number to fifteen, that they 
might hold something more like a 
regular assembly. 1 kuowthat, in our 
own country, vve sometimes regard 
little assembinges of this kind with 
an eye of dip.ippiohation ; and it 
cannot ho denied, that in a day of 
general and promiscuous profcision, 
especially wlierc the gospel is 
abundantiy preached, they do not 
unlivrjuenlly engender wliat is most 
revolting and liat<ful — spiiitiial 
piide, nanowness, b’gotry, and hit- 
teriiesH ot spirir. Hut when we 
contemplate an immense popula- 
tion— a nation £ might almost say — 
given o\er to supeistiiloii, idolatry, 
inlidtdity, and lormaMty, — and these 
tilings being their virtues, what 
must be ti'.f'ir vices ?— and tluMi see, 
wiihiii the veiy lee.it of this im- 
pious ma-'s, a few ])oor obscure 
men, untauglit, unencournged by 
any vUiblo example, quitting all the 
liigh-roads and beaten paths of pio- 
mise in life, and, led by a celestial 
ciiarit 3 », devoting themselves assi- 
duously to the study of the Scrip- 
tnrefi— I can conceive no sight so 
heautitul, so touching, fo edilying 
as thi<, or v^diicli bears njnm it more 
evidently the maik of a divine im- 
pulse. .Such wici the commence- 
ment of the, Protestant Seriptural 
('huich at Lyons. 

Shortly after, in the year IS28, 
M. Adolphe Alonod was appointed 
pastor to the national congregation 
of that city. There are some men 
wliom to praiso is to offend, and 
whose names are allied to thoughts 
wliich absorb and silence all pro- 
fine admiration. Of this gentleman 
I shall only, therefore, saj% that bis 
preaching was buch as soon to exas- 
perate the consistory againsthim. The 
tax-payers had no idea that any one 
should presume to search their con- 
sciences, and disturb their internal 
satisfaction with themselves. Butthis 
the new preacher did. Their Sunday 
afternoon meals were spoiled by the 
previous morning sermon, diges- 
tion was injured, bad blood excited, 
and, in fact, it was a crying shame 


that they should bo dincomposed in 
the enjoyment of all their animal 
comfoits by an impertinent appeal 
to hidden thoughts and troublesome 
reflections, which had before lain 
so snugly and profoundly asleep as 
to give them no iineasiiiess at all. 
The few “ notables,’* the handful of 
rich merchants and shopkecpcis, 
might, however, have merely turned 
their backs upon the obnoxious 
preacher, and sought elsewhere 
than under his ministry their peri- 
odical quieting dose of religion, if 
them had been any second place of 
worship to which they might betake 
tliem'iclvcs. But this not being the 
case, they had no altcrimtive, and 
wem obliged to lid themselves of 
the nuisance of hearing tiuth by 
expelling their pastor. "This they 
did by liie necessary intervention of 
t!ie tJovrininent, though M. Guizot, 
then minister ot publie instriictioD, 
is known to lie very favourably in- 
clined to evangelical ministers; ami 
against i\l. Monod it could only bo 
tiiged, that he had faithfully insisted 
upon the observance of the legal dis- 
cipline, and on the inculcation of the 
established doctrines of his church. 
This was his crime*; yet such is the fear 
ot oifending consistoiies, who have 
generally a good deal of political 
importunce, that their will prevailed, 
as it almost in every case does. A 
greater vice than the power of con- 
sistories in a nalional church esta- 
blishmci’t, it is impossible to con- 
ceive. it is a taking of the gospel 
out of the hands of those who have 
made it the subject of long years of 
study and medication, to put it into 
the hands of men who have studied 
nothing but the petty concerns of 
traffic and commerce, to receive 
from the latter its interpretation. 
As soon as M. Moiiod was thus ex- 
truded from the national temple, he 
was ofiered the post of professor of 
theology at Geneva, or of preacher 
at the oratory of Lausanne. Either 
of these situations would have se- 
cured to him a sufiicient compe- 
tence for his family, and the former 
he declares had for him great at- 
tractions. He, however, refused them 
both, and preferred remaining at 
Lyons, where, for the support of his 
family, he had absolutely nothing. 
The motive which induced him to 
make this choice was, that he would 
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not leave tboae who adhered to 
him, though a poor people, and 
utterly incapable of inaintainiug n 
iniidtjter and a worship, without a 
paHtor. This little llock, then, not 
aeparated hut ejected from the na- 
tional eutablUhinent, waR the hist 
b(>ginniog of a church at Lyons, 
which has since created a great sen- 
aation, and raised great hopes. The 
Jiornaii cleigy, particularly the 
ArchhislMip oi liyons, were at first 
rejoiced at their extru-^ion fioni the 
natUnial temple, thinking, no doubt, 
that the vital paitof its congrega- 
tion being cut of!', the conversions 
from Roiiiaiiism, which had been 
frequent, would he Biiddenly stop- 
ped. But diieelly the reverse has 
happened. The little assembly which 
could be originally lield within a 
small room of ih«*ir pa-'Uu’s liouse, 
hiis so grown, that they have been 
obliged three times to chang<‘ tlieir 
place of rncetii.g. Tiieir present 
chapel can e.ontain, with some inc<iu- 
vcnteiice, thice bundled auditors, 
and it is cm Sundays always full, 
and sometimes even overciowded. 
One ot the gicat objects now is 
to pim’uie a more spacious hail 
ot aMbcmhly, and, if possible, to 
i^stablisb two services in distant 
qu’uteis of the city, it having been 
tuuiid that many who are anxious 
to attend avc prevented by the dis- 
tance of their reHideiiceH. The 
number of nieinbeis actually ad- 
mitted to receive the sacraineiit 
amounts to one hundred and fifty, 
and as all who are admitted tor the 
first time are invited to have a pre- 
vious conversation with the pastor, 
who, according to the state of mind 
they exhibit to him, counsels them 
to particifiaie or not, as it seems 
riglit to him, and as this must ne- 
cessarily keep uiduyaway, the mini- 
ber mi iitioiied is certainly very con- 
siderable. Of tlu so fifty only were 
originally PiotcHtants, the rest arc 
all converted Roman Catholics. The 
first time the Loid’s Supper was 
administered alter the separation 
fioin the national church, of the new 
communicaius two- thirds were Pro- 
testants, ami one third converted 
Roman (^atholii s. On the ensuing 
('hiistmas, six months after, when 
this ceremony again took place, the 
new participants were two- thirds 
converted Roman Catholics, and only 


one-third born Protestants; and since 
then fresh and considerable acces- 
sions have been made and are ma- 
king from the (Jhiircli of Ptomc. With 
these results before liim, M. Monod 
finds his actual position much more 
favourable for the spread of the 
gospel, than the one he formerly oc- 
cupied in tlie National Temple. By 
his change of situation one sUong 
piejudict; is rimiovcd fiom the mind 
of iloman Catholics. Against Pio- 
te>t:iiitism they have an old giudge, 
an anch'iit antipathy. But those 
who belong not to the national wor- 
ship seem to them not to be Pro- 
tcfiiants, but mere preachers and 
propagators of tliegosjiel.aiid against 
this they have no peculiar hostility ; 
for as they do not know what it is, 
they feel laiher curiosity than any 
tiling elst‘. The new set of men 
\\ ho are, "o busy, zealous, and vvarni- 
heaited, are not identified in their 
minds with their old enemies, the 
Protestants — and this is a gieat point 
gained. 

1 will now give some e.xamples of 
tlie way in vvliieli the little congre- 
gation increases. The following 
details might seem to have noihing 
lemaikahie, if i elated of any jilace 
but l,yoits, hilt that city is the vmy 
stronghold of Popish higotiy, vvheic 
the priests have more power thuu 
any where else. 1 he extracts w'bich 
I am about to give, iheieloie, trom 
M. Muiiod’s Appeal to (yhrislians, 
will be found very inteiesling. They 
will show hovv', by means the most 
despised — 1 should like, however, to 
know liovv by any other means the, 
gospel is to enter houses, hovels, and 
obscure corners impervious to pub- 
lic preaching — a great effect has 
been produced. “ VVe often,” says 
M. Monod in his appeal, “ see new 
auditors brought to our place of as- 
sembly by different niotivos. Some 
come at first out of curiosity, 
and return with hotter sentiments. 
Some women came lately to the 
chapel, procured a Bible, and not 
being able to read it tbeinse Ives, got 
their husbands to read it for them, 
wliioh brought the vvhole family to 
our service. A woikinan some time 
ago found a Bible in a fiiend’s house, 
borrowed it from him, read it to his 
wife, came with her to hear the gos- 
pel preached, attended our service 
regularly, were both, by the grace 
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of God» converted at the same time, 
and had their marriage, which they 
had previously only contracted ci- 
villy, blessed and solemnized in our 
chapfl. A few weeks ago we re- 
iiiai ked a whole family who attended 
regularly the preaching of the gos- 
pel. On enquiiy, it was found that 
one of the memheis of our chiirc.h 
had spoken of the gospel in the shop 
of a hiirdresser. A stranger who 
was present took iho addiess of our 
chapel, and has since come to every 
Her\ice witli his whole family. On 
another occasion the exhortations of 
a ('Inisiian fiieiid who often passes 
through our city were the means of 
introducing the gospel into a fioiisc 
occupied by Roveral ('utholic fami- 
lies. From this single house six 
persons, three husbands with their 
wi\es, have followed our pieaehing. 
Ill the same house a mother and her 
daughter, completely uiiJer the bon- 
dage ot the pi jests, refiulsed obsti- 
nately the gospel. I'or a long time 
they relusid to lead the Bible. At 
last the mother consulted to accept 
ol a New Teslauiei»t, She had not 
1 cad in it many da} s, befoi e she eoii- 
seuted to go to the chape). Her 
daughter, in despair that her mother 
was about to be wept and 

implored her in vain to change her 
resolution, but not being able to pre- 
lall— ‘Well, then/ said she, ‘since 
you will absolutely go to the chapel, I 
will go with you, but you shall come 
to mass with me alterwards.’ ’Ihcy 
both went, both weie (jninvtf, forgot 
the mass, and have since led the most 
exemplary and devoted livis.” The 
dniighter, liowcver (for I must be 
scrupulous in telling the exact trutb), 
has, subsequent to the publication 
of the little woik from which 1 have 
been exti acting, wavered a little in 
her conduct. 

To the little sciiptural churtli at 
Lyons me attached two, or rather 
four, I slioiild say, gratuitous schools, 
— two day schools, the one for b«,.s, 
and the other for girls, and two 
Sunday schools, tlic one for males, 
and the other for female adults. The 
first schoolmaster of one of these 
schools was a conveited Roman Ca- 
tholic. They are all distinguished 
by the ciicumstance which gives 
ilieni such an ernphan’e value, viz., 
ill them alone, among all the places 
of education in the great city of 
Lyons, is the Bible read. On reflec* 


tioii, however, 1 must except from 
this remark the estahlibhmunt of 
Mademoiselle Fdhol. Here, is one 
of the few boarding-schoolsiuFiance 
where female accumplishmeiits may 
be acquired without the lisk of ac- 
quiring impiety or superstition with 
them. In one of the school- looms 
above mentioned, was held till lately 
a meeting called, J.n Jh union tUn 
Quistion-, in which any one might 
require fioin the pastor an ex- 
plaufition of any diiliculties he 
might have met with in reading the 
•Scriptures, and many who attend- 
ed were converted, or enquiring 
Roman Catholics, who were and are 
harassed by the priests to return to 
the ('hurch of' Rome. These meet- 
ings vveie very useful. The w'omcn 
who were in the hubit of coming to 
tiiese assemblies — for they were not 
all what we should call ladies — used 
to biing their work with them, and 
whatever their fingers accomplisJied 
on theso eveiiings was devoted to 
chaiitable pui poses. These meet- 
ings ate. still continued, hut having 
been transfened to the ihapel, they 
have u chaiacter less familiar than 
they foj meily had, and the females 
hiing no longer their needle- woik 
with them. As for the more solemn 
services, they take place twice du- 
ring the week-days, and thico times 
on the Sunday. One of these latter 
is an English service. M. Moriod, 
though a Fienchman, preaciics per- 
fectly well ill our language. 'I'bcre 
uie about an bundled English w'oik- 
inen at J.yons employed in the ma- 
nufaetoiies. Fur them it is that lie 
has established this service, fur he 
loves our nation, and was giie.ved to 
sec so many of its natives living like 
pagans, without any W'orship. I am 
sorry to say that his kindiiees and 
gfiod. will on tlieir behalf has been 
hitherto in vain. They will not at- 
tend at his chapel, but he perseveres, 
neverlhelcsH, to preach to almost 
empty scats. The English w'oikiiuii 
indeed at Lyons are a most degraded 
bet of beings. Though they receive 
liigli wages, they are most of them 
ill miserable w'aiit, thiough drunkeii- 
ne.'^s. They plunge into vice with 
an eneigy which astonithes the 
French, whose vicioiisncss generally 
keeps time and tune with their inte- 
rests, and with an exteinal decency 
and moderation. 1 hope Uiat per- 
severance will at last prevaiii and 
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that our countrymen at Lyons will 
eventually take advantage of the 
op])onunUy held out to them of 
piofiiing by their iiaiive worship 
offered to them in their native lan- 
guage. Besides this English service, 
there is also one in the German lan- 
guage, connected with the separated, 
or rather ejected, church. 

1 have yet to inentiun certainly 
the most reinaikahle. characteristic 
of this little chiiuh. It was origi- 
nally composed of dissenters without 
a minister, and of those members of 
the national establishment who ad- 
hered io their expelled pastor. Men 
HO divided in their ideas of church 
go\(Mnmenf, it was lioped, it may 
well be imagined, hy the Romanists, 
could not lung hold togeiher, and 
the/ir contemplated disunion and dis- 
sension, and the great scandal and 
i!i«grncc which would thereby fall 
oil the reformed doctiines, were, no 
doubt, looked An ward to as i flectual 
checks to all further coiiveisii'ii**. 
And this would undoubtedly have 
been the effect of disagreement. A 
thousand aigniiieuts, brought from 
the depths of men’s eonsciences, 
from Seriptiiie, and fiom reason, arc 
fc(d>le against a prinia facie external 
fact, against an outward appearance 
of discord. It is in vain to show that 
this is only a conconha disrors^ that 
uniformity in reality kills unity, that 
it is hut the shroud of extinct life, 
notliing in all nature being complete- 
ly uniform except death. Etupiirers 
will always be perplexed and repel- 
led by divergences of opinion, of 
which they perceive neither the 
coininoti centre nor the common 
bond, 'riie secret of wisdom in this 
matter ev ems lo be to preserve tlie 
appearance as well as the reality of 
unity by leaving ample space for 
diversity. We are commanded to 
contend for the faith, but not to con- 
tend for forms; and it is on this 
■jMincipIa that the .Scriptural church 
of Lyons has iiitherto proceeded. Its 
members bate not shut themselves 
up ill an inflexible discipline, which 
niotic gives a nairow and sectarian 
character to sejiaraii-ts. All who 
come under the scope of gospel truth 
come within their communion. Mise- 
rahle pettinesses have not )ct coun- 
terncti’d tlie gi andeur of their theme ; 
and, if it be permitted to hope so 
much of human infirmity,! hope they 
never will. Owing to this spirit of 
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common concord, amidst many diP* 
ferences of small moment, the plan 
pursued is adapted for extension and 
acceptance as widely and as general- 
ly as the gospel itself is; and to it 1 
attribute, in a gieat measure, tho 
success which a church, whose mate- 
rial means are almost nothing, has 
met with in one of the most unfa- 
vourable spots in France for an 
evangel i^ing experiment. It may 
seem unneccs.sary to add, after wdiat 
I have just written, th.it I have never 
met in any part of the world with 
any .society of zealous Christians eo 
free f 1 om fanaticism as that of Lyons ; 
their warmth and aeti\ity are shield- 
ed by sobriety ; and the false files of 
armue external zeal are quenched 
in a deep cenvittion of ])eisoml 
weakne^-s, which ever ])rodiicfs a 
couceiling spiiit in all things, which, 
ill a broad generality of meaning, are 
not absolutely essenti.d. 

One of the great proof'd tliat tlic 
new church of Lyons has iinide nu- 
ineioiis proselytes is, that the Roman 
chinch has been roused to an exer- 
tion and manifestation of liostility, 
whicli, in one respect, lias not been 
exhibited in Fram e for many ceiitu- 
liee, and which has excited the 
popular mind in a manner veiy ex- 
tiaoi dinary for that country. Some 
time ago some ("atholics called on 
Monsieur Moiiod— inaik, not upon 
the pastor of the National Temple— 
to demand of him conferences re- 
specting Rome points of the doctrine 
ot the Catholic church. The confe- 
rences were granted. They were 
first held in one of the srhuol rooms, 
but the coucoiii'se of auditors be- 
coming always gi eater, they were 
translcrn d to the chapel. There 
they were carried on, not with in- 
tellectual pride and parade, but with 
seiiousiiesH and conscientioiiEUcss, 
and on the whole very amicably, 
when the piiesthuod, perceiving that 
Ihn controversy turned terribly 
against them, sent a disguised priest 
(according to a conjecture amount- 
ing almost to certainty) with his 
followers into the assembly, who, 
with tumult and outiage, broke up 
the discussion. Two tliuusand five 
hundred copies of the narrative of 
these conferences have been sold. 
Since then a priest has been specially 
sent to preach in one of the princi- 
pal churches of Lyons four times a- 
day against the reformed doctrines 
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—•BO great is tlie alarm wliicli a littlQ 
society, altogether devoid of worldly 
imp(>rtaace, and the object of bitter 
contempt to its ndversaries, has been 
able to inspire! The apostasy, as 
the priesthood no doubt termed it, 
of the fifteen hundred above spoken 
of, occasioned no sensation of this 
kind, but there was no question then 
of the fjnsptl^ and the gospel is to 
pri($sts the wuiinwood that makes 
them writhe and roar. Tlie particu- 
lar priest 1 have just alluded to, is a 
mail of ])o\verful lungs and some 
eloquence. I have heard Jiim preach, 
lie addresses always a crowded au- 
dience, for earnest preaching in a 
Catholic church is so lare that it 
Criuscs mucli excitement. I ohrei ved, 
what perhaps most people have ob- 
served on a like occasion, tlmt Po- 
])ish sermons insist exclusively on 
tlie external ceremonies and outward 
inaiks of the \eiity of the cluiicli. 
Sauclily, according to tliem, resides 
in a paiticiilar organization, and ad- 
ministration, in paiticulai toiuis; 
and the individual is supposed to 
leceive it fioin a material contact 
wiili mybteiioua rites, not from a 
spiritual innueiice upon a spiritual 
essence— his couRcience. l'"or this 
reason Romish preaclims are afraid 
to refer a man to himself, lest in #‘X- 
amining himself he should find Cod, 
but tliey refer him to the thmeh* The 
great art of this church is not to 
awaken but to apprn,\f^ or only 
BO far to awaken as to biing their 
appeasing specifics into request. It 
is true it sometimes ineetb with stub- 
born customers, and these must be 
appeased with a vengeance, by all 
Rorts of austerities. Out of these, 
its saints are manufactured, and 
some so called have been really such. 
Rome to them, as to Pascal, for in- 
stance, has realized its own purga- 
tory. 

My object has been, since I came 
into this part of the world, not nr re- 
ly to ascertain the condition of the 
churches, but to discover also the 
state of mind which generally pre- 
vails with respect to the gospel. On 
this point, not trusting to my own 
observations, which, on the whole, 
have been very satisfactory, I have 
consulted those whose long expe- 
rience gives them a right to pro- 
nounce a more decided judgment 
than I could do. Monsieur Monod 
especially, whose temperament is by 


no means sangiiiuo, and wlio from 
his position is more capable of form- 
ing a correct opinion than any one 
else, has assured me that he thinks 
there is a general movement abroad, 
not towards Protestantism as Pro- 
testaniism, but towards the Riblc. 
The word “ Bible” is a sound wliich 
has been unfamiliar to Prench ears 
for many centuries; it has, there- 
fore, Miiperadded to its reii'^rablc 
name the attraction of novelty; and 
the old rotten garment of Popery 
falling fiom ofl' the shoulders even 
of the populace, tliey tuiii natural- 
ly, ill their instinctive tendency to 
clothe themselves with another vest- 
ment, toivnrds it, as to the imly 
source from which their want can 
be supplied ; they have no longer 
that shiiddiM ing a\ ersioii to ibe word 
of God — which bigoted Papists still 
retain ; they arc led by cuiiosity, or 
a better impulse, to see what is in a 
book so much talked tiboiit, and they 
ncY it, for it is rarely oll'ercd as a 
gilt. In proof of this lhave to state 
the fact, that tvv'o thousand copies 
of the New Testament have been 
sold within the last two mouths 
by two colpoitfvrs treading the 
same ground, for they go in cou- 
ples, ill the single little depart- 
ment of the Aideche. Colporteurs f 
in general, are particularly anxious 
to make a plentiful distribution in 
the vicinity of some preacher of the 
go-jpel. They were lately well re- 
ceived in a village about four leagues 
distant from Ljous. Monsieiii Mo- 
nod immediately betook himself to 
the spot. A room was given him to 
preacli in, and the people. Hocked in 
crowds to hear him. For some time 
after, these people had the gospel 
preached to them once every fort- 
night. This circumstance is very re- 
markable. Here we see a spontaneous 
movement among unmixed Catholics 
who had been leittotally undisturbed 
in their creed, and examples of the 
kind are numerous. It is true that 
mere curiosity often draws crowds 
together on such occasions, and that 
but few remain constant to the last. 
But this very cuiiosity shows how 
lightly those who give way to it 
esteem their own church, and how 
perfectly free they are from its con- 
trol. What a matter of wonder it 
would be to us if such a circumstance 
were to happen in Ireland— that 
Bibles should not only be received 
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but bovqht, throuffliout a whole Ca- 
tholic village, and that a Protestant 
minister should not only be heard by 
crowds, but invited to preach every 
fortnight At present one of the 
principal members of the church at 
Lyons is about to depart for Vienne, 
a town about seven leagues distant, 
to see what can be done in that place 
for the establishment of a Scriptural 
worship. All this is very encoura- 
ging. The reception which the visi- 
tors — the deacons, elders, and chief 
members of the little churrlies — 
meet with in pi Isons, hospitals, and 
private houses, is no less so. They 
are for the most part well received, 
often coldly, but haidly ever oilen- 
sively. They are generally listened 
to with attention and kindliness. A 
wife will often call her husband, ora 
husband Ills wife, to hear what the 
visitor may have to say. There is, 
in fact, as far as I have been able to 
observe or to learn, a feeling of be- 
nevolence in individuals— which will 
oft*‘a bo found in company with a 
still more general sentiment of hos- 
tility and forced scorn— towards the 
persons and cliaracters of the new 
iivangeliscrs. On the whole, their 
labours have been attended iviih sur- 
piiaiug results, and seem to promise, 
with adequate means, a very exten- 
sive success to their philanthropic 
and Christian exertions. 

1 must now give some account 
of the pecuniary icsources of the 
church at Lyons. This clturch 
Hiibsliits entirely upon occasional 
gifts made by individuals. It re- 
ceives no support either from the 
Continental Society or Geneva, and 
its own congregation is much too 
poor to meet the one tithe of its 
necessities. I'o exhibit ibis part of 
my subject in its true light, 1 cannot 
do better than extract the following 
touchiDg passage from Monsieur 
jMouod’s appeal to Christians. ** The 
Lord," says he, “ gave me so clear a 
vicvv of bis leadings in all that had 
happened to us, and a conviction so 
film that the work was prepared and 
approved of by him, that 1 under- 
took to carry it on without having 
(far from it) the funds that were 
uec^essary. 13y faith, L entered into 
engagements for the chapel, tor the 
school, Ac., following the principle 
that a single sous should not be 
spent without necessity^ but that no 
doubt should be entertained that 


money for indispensable expenses 
would arrive. My expectation was 
not a vain one. 1 bad hardly con- 
cluded my arrangements relative to 
the chapel, when an English lady, 
whose aid 1 bad not solicited, and 
whom 1 merely knew by name, sent 
to tell me that if 1 wanted money 
she would send me L 50, This w'as 
nearly suflicientto meet the hire and 
furnishing of the chapel. A little 
after, another Christian of the same 
country, whose name I only learnt 
by his first letter, put at my disposi- 
tion L. 1 50, payable in the course of 
the year. The same person sent to 
our poor a few hundreu franc.s, which 
reached us just at the time when we 
had appointed our deacon. Nearly 
about the same time, a Fiench Chris- 
tian sent us nine bundled fiancs. 
Some other fiiends in Fiance and 
Switzerland came also toonr aid. VVe 
received likewise two loans, of which 
one amounted to one thousaiKl francs, 
from an American friend. It is thus 
that God enabled us to advance, 
awaiting fium him, day by day, the 
funds necessary tor his work, and 
receiving them in the moment of 
want, ills fidelity is great. As for 
myself, wbilsl 1 might desire, if God 
should permit it, both for iiiscbuich 
and for iny own family, more regu- 
lar and certain resouices, 1 shall 
bless God all my life for tins exer- 
cise of faith, often painful and hunii- 
lialiiig, hutveiy salutary, by which 
we receive fiom him, iu auswer to 
prayer, and as from day to day, our 
daily bread." I must add to this 
touching and simple exposition of 
the material means of this most in- 
teresting church, that its precarious 
mode of existence ia the iiiuro to be 
regretted, as, from its position, it is 
calculated to be a centre for the dif- 
fusion of gospel truth over all the 
south. It attracts attention ; It ex- 
cites curiosity ; awakens sympa- 
thy ; provokes hostility ; and de- 
rives importance from its very lo- 
cality ; and it seems, in all human 
probability, that tlie movement 
abroad will either spread, acquiring 
the force of combination from the 
prosperity of its central reservoir of 
life, or with it languish and die away 
in isolated spots. The church of 
Lyons should therefore be made 
strong, not so much for its own sake 
as for the take of the little detached 
churches of the surroundiDg depart- 
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incuts, which have sprung up so nu- 
merously of late years, and have re- 
mained as yet separate and single— 
each struggling for itself alone, and 
deriving horn each other no mutual 
stay and support, because they pos- 
sess no metropolis, as it were, for 
geiicial reference, consultation, and 
direction. This Lyons might bo 
made to them. 

I shall say but littlo of the church 
at St Kticnne, because almost ail that 
1 have said of that at Lyons may be 
applied to it. The pastor of titc na- 
tiotial temple of that place was ex- 
pelled from his ministry in a like 
manner, and for the same cause, that 
Monsieur Monud was. The only 
dift'erence between the two cases is, 
that those meinhei s of the consistory 
at St Kiieune who were moat active 
in the expulsion of their pastor, were 
precisely those who never went to 
church at all, and that, with the 
ejected iniuister, almost the whole 
c (I II g legation seceded from the esta- 
lilihiicd woishi[>, and have since 
l(.riiic(l a separate assembly, whicli 
continues to pi osper and to increase. 

I eunnot close ihi'^ paper without 
dwelling, as upon the luost pleasure- 
able pait of my subject, on the man- 
ner in uhi<‘h the inemberH of the 
new churches above mentioned live 
together. We judge of, and interest 
ourselves in, men much more on ac- 
count of their individual and social 
characters, tlian on account of their 
outward denomination and position, 
or even the doctrines they pioclaitn. 
I'lie living expression of principles 
ii; is that captivates the beholder, not 
principles themselves, which, devoid 
of this expression, are mere objects 
of assent or dissent. It is ti ue, that 
where the truths of the gospel are 
widely diffused and received, the 
expression 1 allude to in the de- 
meanour of those who embrace 
them, loses something of its pristine 
chain), and is mingled with a woi> - 
day worldly aspect, which shades 
from sight its full beauty. But when a 
few pious men are surrounded by a 
great, an universal multitude of the 
impious, their separation from the 
latter is so distinct and marked, and 
is kept thereby so pure from all mix- 
ture, that one is immediately struck 
by the genuine distinctive impress 
which the gospel stamps upon 
the heart, upon the face, and upon 
the life. This is an observation I 


have made since 1 came to Lyons, 
and 1 have made it in the mixed 
societies of the members of its new 
cburcl). “ Without lovc,‘* says 
Lord Bacon,*' an assemblage of men 
is but a gallery of pictures.” 1 can 
assure my readers, there is no gallery 
of pictures to be seen in any of these 
societies, and more especially, there 
is none in the pastor’s house, where 
almost every evening a company of 
from six to a dozen persons meet to 
take tea — that English habit having 
boon adopted in Monsieur Monod’s 
English family. Whilst passing some 
of the most happ 3 r hours there 1 ever 
passed in my life, an involuntary 
comparison has often forced itself 
upon me, between these hours and 
those 1 have usually devoted to so- 
cial recreation, even in \he most 
really select companies; and 1 find, 
that though the lintter have excited 
1110 , the only solid gain they have 
brought, after all, has been a re- 
lief iroin, or rather suspension of, 
the potty toils and troubles of the 
day; whereas, in the modest 
1 have been lately enjoying, 1 have 
expel ieuced nn absolute yrstau) atiun 
(to make use of tlie word in a French 
sense and w'ith Ficiich spelling) of 
my inward mind. It is not so much 
what is said, as what is felt in these 
little meetings, that constitutes their 
chann and their edilication. The 
afTections, rather than the intellect, 
are enteitained, though the latter 
wants not its part in the least. Com- 
pared to the radiant calm 1 have 
been sonsihle of in these bomely un- 
prctendingpnrtics.all other emotions 
caused by other conversations seem 
to me but an unmeaning jingle of 
sentiments without depth and with- 
out reality. 

I must be permitted to retiiru for 
a few minutes, ere 1 conclude, to 
the principal subject of this paper. 
From all that I have above written, 
it results that there is a negative 
disposition, that is, no indisposition, 
to say the least, to receive the gos- 
pel throughout many wide extended 
tracts of the south of France. If 
zeal in a few could meet this favour- 
able state of mind, great things would 
be done. But one man cannot do 
the work of twenty, and there is 
therefore a feeling of hopelessness 
In the midst of passive circumstan- 
ces the most hopeful. The national 
church, even if it were as zealous ge* 
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nerally as it la in some particular 
lacea, is not, from the limited num- 
or of its localities, and from other 
features of its organization, so con« 
stituted as to spread; and the 
churches which have been broken 
off from it, wanting neither in zeal 
nor in devotion, can scarcely subsist 
themselves, and instead of extend- 
ing their operations, are obliged 
to contract them fiom an absolute 
want of funds. A multiinde of 
spots there are where a Scrip- 
tural worship might be established, 
wliich are at present only retain- 
ed ill their adherence to pope- 
ry by the slight fragile hold of 
a disenchanted habit. A breath 
might break this hold, provided an- 
other breath inspired other affec- 
tions. Onr religious societies at 
liome are certainly actively and be- 
neficially employed in all quarters 
of tlio globe, and can, therefore, 
perliaps, accorcliiig to their present 
views, spare but little aid to Kiance. 
It appears to mo, however, tliat that 
counity has been considered by them 
but as a secondary object, wdiereas 
it ought to bo regarded as tiie first, 
and should, as it were, eonccQlteall 
their zeal upon itself. Here is a 
land, this heart, in many senses, of 
thccitilizfid w'orid, where popery is 
falling oil', ns a snake changes its 
skin ; where philosophy is wearied 
out, wherein are all tlie agitations 
and convulsions of a period of tran- 
sition, and wdiern tlie gospel, adorn- 
ed by professors wlio recall the 
primitive limes of Cliristianity, is 
essaying, tlirough iho dim eclipse of 
centuries, to break brightly out of 
its dense euvelopcmeiits, and yet 
its little, churches are lei t to struggle 
in all the iiiiio of pecuniary diflicul- 
ties and w'ant. Our zealous men at 
home seem to me not to be at all sen- 
sible of the importance of this sub- 
ject, or they would perceive that to 
propagate the movement for which 
a field is opening in the South of 
France, would do more to promote 
the general dilTusion of Christian 
truth than all their other labours put 
together. Well may an infidel go- 
vernment, in the present state of 
things, proclaim religious liberty; 
well may a Popish hierarchy boast of 
its tolerance in siiiFering what it can- 
not prevent; they know, both the 
one and the other, that this liberty, 
and this tolerance, cm produce no 


effect, but on tin* iiioal liiiiilcd scale, 
as long as material means are want- 
ing for the propagation of the gos- 
pel. Well may the puny efforts of 
Christians provoke, among enemies, 
laughter and scorn, and a chuckle of 
maMcious joy, as long ns tlieso efforts 
are crippled and rendered almost 
abortive, as they are now. The 
priests may well consoletlicmselves 
that they have lost their power over 
the people, since they perceive, that 
this power, remaining at least in 
abeyance^ has not yet gone over from 
the ministers of the Popedom to the 
ministers of Cbi ist ; and that it never 
can do so whilst the exertions of the. 
latter arc shut up in the narrowest 
circles, by reason of their paltry le- 
source.s. 1 feel persuaded that there 
is hardly a village, in many de- 
partments of the Sou»b of FiJinre, 
wlierc tlie gosj»el would iiotbeie- 
ceived with welcome; tliat tlseie is 
liardly a town or eity in wliicli it 
might not plant a firm loot, provided 
tliere ivcre, tunrls to give effect to a 
zeal, already prepiied, waiting, and 
full of alacrity. Something more, at 
least, might, lie done than has been 
done hithc’ to. This consideration 
is of NUi li immeiis>e importance, that 
it is not, 1 am sure, merely to the 
sympathies of religious societies, 
already overtasked, but to the sym- 
pathies of all who value tlie pure 
doctiincs of Chi isiianity, that an ap- 
peal should be made. Such sympa- 
ihic’H exist, I am con\inced, in every 
nook and coiiht of our kappy laud. 
It has alw'ays been the great glory of 
Englishmen that tliey have brought 
prompt succour of heart, hand, and 
purne, to their oppressed brethren 
in the faith on fureign shuics; and 
these, also, liavc ever acknowledged 
the benefit— for, as tlie Jews of old, 
when captives at Babylon, turned 
tlieir faces in their prayers towards 
the temple at Jerusalem, so do dis- 
tressed Christians, in all parts of the 
world, look with hope, hi their hour 
of weakness, towards our favoured 
island, as to the great citadel of their 
earthly help and strength. Would 
that aid might thence bo plentifully 
administered to the little churches 
of the South of France! and that 
thus they might be endowed with an 
efficiency, at least somewhat more 
commensurate to the work which is 
before them to be accomplished. 
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The folloniiig is vorsififil frum a legend, tohl as a true story in the history of the Domi 
nican order in Portugal, by Frey Lnis do Sousa. Jeta Sanctorum, 


TIIK TiEGRND OF SANTARF.M. 

FIRST PART. 

CoMK, listen to a monkish tale of old, 

Right catholic, butpuerilo some may deem, 

Who all unworthy their high notice hold 
Aught but grave truths, and lofty learned theme : 
Too wise, fur simple pleasure, smiles, and tears. 
Dream of our eailiest, purest, happiest } ears. 

(yomc — lijiten to the legend; for of tluun 
Surely thou art not: And to tbco Fll tell 
Hovtr ou a time in holiest SanUirem, 

Strange circumstance, miraculous befell 
Two little ones; who to the sacred shrine 
(^ame daily, to be schooled in things divine. 

Twill Sisters— -orphan innocents were they : 

Most pure 1 wecii, from all hut th’ olden taint, 

V> liich only Jesu’a blood can wash away : 

And holy, as the life of holiest saint, 

Was his, that good Duniinicatfs, who fed 
Ills master’s lambs, with more than daily bread. 

The Childrcii’e custom, while that pious man 
Fulfilled the various duties of his state, 

Within the spacious church, as Sacristan, 

Was on the altar steps to sit and wait, 

Nestling together (’twas a lovely sight!) 

Like the young turtle doves of Hebrew rite. 

A small lich chapel was their sanctuary. 

While thus abiding : — with adornment fair 
Of curious carved work, wrought cunningly, 

In all quaint patterns, and devices rare ; 

And even then, above the altar, smiled, 

From Mary* Mother’s arms, the holy child. 

Smiled on hia infant guests, as there below. 

On the fair altar steps, those youne ones spread 
—(Nor ought irreiercnt in such act 1 trow) 

Their simple moroiog meal of fruit and bread. 
Such feast not ill beseemed the sacred dome— 

Their father’s house is the dear children’s home. 

At length it chanced, that on a certain day, 

When Frey Bernardo to the chapel came, 

\>'hero patiently was ever wont to stay 
His infant chiirge; with vehement acclaim, 

Both lisping creatures forth to meet him ran, 

And each, to tell the same strange tale, began. 

Father!” they cried, as hanging on his gown 
On either side, in each perplexed ear 
They poured their eager tidings—** He came down— 
Mcnino Jesu hath been with us here !— 
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We prayed him to partake our fruit and bread; 
And he came down— and smiled on us— and fed.” 

“ Children ! my children ! know ye what ye say i' ’ 
Bernardo hastily replied — “ But hold! — 

Peace, Briolanja 1— rash art thou ahvay : 

Let Inez speak.’* And little Inez told, 

In her slow silvery speech, distinctly o'er, 

The same strange story he had heard before. 

** Blessed are ye, my children ! ” with devout 
And deep humility the good man cried — 

“ Yo have been highly favoured. Still to doubt. 
Were gross impiety, and sceptic pride. 

Ye have been highly favoured. Children dear ! 
Now your old master’s faithful counsel hear. 

** Return to morrow with the morning light. 

And as before, spread out your simple fare 
On the same table ; and again invite 
Mcnino Jesu to descend and share ; 

And if he come, say — * Bid us, blessed Lord I 
We and our master, to ihy heavenly hoauL’ 

“ Forget not, children of my soul ! to plead 
For your old teacher Even for Ihs sake 
Who fed yc faithfully: and he will heed 
Your iuuoceut lips; and 1 ahiill so paiUke 
With his dear lambs. — Beloved I with ihe sun 
lltfUrn to-morrow. — Then — llis will be dune.’' 
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“ To-night ! to night ! Menino .Tesu saiili 

Wo shall sup with him. Father! we and thee,” 

( rled out both happy children in a hrealli, 

As the good Father entered anxiously 
About the morrow’s noon, that Holy Shrine, 

Now consecrate by special grace divine. 

“ He. bade us come alone ; but then we said. 

We could nut, without thee, our Master dear — 

At that, he did not frown, hut shook his head 
Deiiyingly : Then straight, with many a tear, 

We pleaded so, he could not but relent, 

And bowed hia head, and smiled, and gave consent.’ 

“ Now God he praised 1 ” the old man said, and fell 
In prayer upon the inaible floor straightway, 

Hia face to h]artli : And so, till Vesper bell, 
Entranced in the spiiiVa depths he lay. 

Then rose like one refreshed with sleep, and stood 
(/ornposed, among th’ assembling Brotherhood. 

The mass was said ; tiie evening chant was (»'er ; 

Hushed its long eclioes thro* the lofty dome ; 

And now Bernardo knew the appointed hour 
That ho had prayed for of a truth was come. 
Alone he lingered in the solemn pIlOi 
Where darkness gained apace from aisle to aisle ; 
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Except that thro’ a dietant doorway streamed 
One slanting sunbeam, gliding whereupon 
Two angel spirits— (so in sooth it seemed 
That loveliest vision)— hand iu hand came on, 
With noiseless motion. “ Father ! wo are here,'* 
Sweetly saluted the good Father's ear. 

A hand he laid on each fair sun-hright head, 
Crown'd like a seraph's with effulgent light, 
And— “ Be ye blessed, ye blessed ones,” he said. 
Whom Jesu bids to his own board to-night! 
Lead on, ye chosen; to th' appointed place 
Lead your old master." So, with steadfast face, 

He followed, where those young ones led the way 
To that small chapel — like a golden clue 
Stream'd on before that long bright sunset ray, 

Till at the door it stopt. Then passing through, 
The master aud his pupils, side by side, 

Knelt down in prayer before the Crucilied. 

Tall tapers burnt before the holy sliiine; 

(/halit'e and paters on the altar stood, 

Spread with fair damask. Of the crimson wine 
Partaking first alone, the living food 
Beinardo m-xt with his dear children shared— 
Young lips; but well for heavenly food prepared. 

And then we U-avo them. Not for uh to sec 
The feast made ready, that first act to crown ; 
Nor to peruse that wondrous mystery 
Of the divine Meniiio's coming down 
T») lead away th* elect, expectant three, 

\>'itli him that night at his own boaid to be. 

Suffice it, that with him they surely were 
Tliat night iu Paradise; lor they who came 
Next to the chapel found them as in prayer, 

Sull kneeling — stiffen'd every lifeless frame, 
With hands and eyes upraised as when they died, 
Towards the image of the Crucified. 

TJiat mighty miracle spread far and wide. 

And thousands came the feast of death to see ; 
And all beholders, deeply edified. 

Return’d to their own homes more thoughtfully. 
Musing thereon : with one groat truth imprest — 
That to depart and be with Christ Is best." 


C 
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THANSI.ATIONS FROM Till: liRKl K \NTI10UH.\. 

By William Hay. 


(Philip of Thessalonk a.) 

— x.r A. 

HIS introduction to Ills ASTllOLOfiY. 

Thesis primal flowers of Helicon, with cups 
Of later bloom from Pierus~renovvjicd 
For noble plants, culled I enwreathe with buds 
Of modern growth, and Meleager-liko 
Would weave a coronal of many hues. 

Sinit with the splendours of those elder gems. 
Noble CamilluB, on m// flowerets too,— 

Lowly and few in number though they be, — 

Oh ! deign to look with thine approving eye. 

Bring tor my wreath thy comely spikes of com, 
Autipater;— thy ivy-berrica bring, 

(himagoras: — Antiphilus will glow 
Like clustered giapes as melilotus fair, 

Tully : — and Philodemiis will entwine 
Sweet inaijoram Parmenio, myrtle leaves. 

Thy roses bring, Anliphanes; and bring, 
Automedon, thine ivy : lilies fair. 

Mild Zonas .‘-'And Uianor, oaken sprays. 

All these, with dives of Antigonus, 

And Diodorus’ violets 1 weave 
Around Euenus’ laurel :—and for aught 
AVhicli I may add trom mine proper stock, 

Oh ! seek n semblance in what flower thou please. 


II. 

(antipater of thessalonk a.) 

ox THE INVENTION 01- WATER-MILLS. 

.Stop the qucnis handle ; maidens, sleep away. 
Though Chaiiticleer proclaim the dawn of day : 
The nymphs, by Ceres taught, in sportive bound 
Dance on the wheel that rolls the axle round. 
Which, with its winding spokes, the hollow weight 
Of four huge mill-stones turns by day and night. 
The Golden Age has come again, -^since we 
The gifts of C’eres, without labour, see. 

III. 

(arciiiab.) 

* Praiseworthy are the Thracians, who lament 
The infant that hath left its mother's womb } 


* “ The cuBtomt of tho Trauil are In every respect Kintil.ir to tliuve of the other 
Tkraciane, except that they have an obiervance peculiar to thcinielvcs at their blrtha 
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Tniiishtlitm'i ft tun ihc (Ircth AiitlrAtnjy. 

Will) docm tliosft liappy to», whom death ha^ »t*nt 
— Death, tli(* I’atea* miuiou— -to tho peaceful loiiih, 

T)i« nip ol' lifv* full 1.1 my a sorrow fills ; 
lint ])u*Jth’s a nmiViiip for its many ilN, 

(UNKNOWN.) 

Tk lov h 

ox \ STATUE 01‘ KSVV. 

Moulded with CMiviod skill, hkick Kiivy scp, 

A lirin" iriasa of prostrato misery. 

Giieved at auoilier’a good, the wretch has thrown 
Ills agJMl limb.s down on the hard rciigli htone . 

And iliere the hhiivell’d form in frjualor 
Heating with ill represM’d, soul nifiddeniug sighs. 

With out! old hand, whicli props thc^^e hoaiy hairs. 

His prde, thin t<'njpli‘s, see, the maditinii tears; 

Willie, ill the oilier baud, a sUlVi^ found, 

Whei-pwith lie j initos wiih fuiious grins the ground, 
(jiiasliiiig in double row, lliose teeth dccl'iio 
How iiiiah his ijoii^libtur’swcal o’erwln'hus him wit)* di^-pair. 


V. 

(rALl.ADl'h.) 

tl^-ri ^tiyuv — ji.f.A. 

i.irr. 

Our; all 1 oiU'«..*U'c: :.io de.ith’s : no rnorkd Knows 
\'»’lictlier to- nioi row's dawn Iiit* life may cIom* : 

Sii it* floss it is, <»h ! shtis t-lived man, in* Lhiiie 
't’iiai ollivi.>.i-i( lieeiing wine — 

Aim l.>\e's < wn jtjys. (’iiild of i lisu'ihig hour, 

Tlo ' «• ill tliiiu' t-v IS, — »ln‘ 1, fjt’s in forH.isc’’j po’i er. 


(i OM i; s r\'SLS ) 

I -M/is prjSiicsiT. Ttirii' — y.r 
I.IFF 

Mo,— nor the eurgoa of the winter ko .s 
N or the still hush of listless idlesao ]>Ionso 
'fin* otir of life — where busy men )e..ovt, 
i'lip goidt'ii mean, liie./V/.s^ 1 couit. 

IiO\o these, loved T.ampis, dread the t« mpeats stiife, 
Oh I tliere /a-phyrs ort .♦hiug peace o’er life. 


ami funerals. Whrii a chiM is btnn, tin* ii ■i;;’ibuiii s 11 1- 1: i* ’.vilb the iJr. 

r^t l.im'-iitiiliiitis, and rn ounlin;' all flit: rvib \vlil< li llrsii licir to, (bi'y Im'iv.siI i1 f 
iii'W-borii iiiJ'.iiiL tl at imiht now iMdnrc tlirn'i. init v.ln ii oin* dirs, tliay hniy iiim wilb 
di'iiiuiiiitr.itioiis of tho (;riMti’st mirth ami plrasuiv, ;.s briii^ now in |j**. fi-ct s-, 

and bryoml all the ills of lilr, — u hit !i they ennir.fi ate,” — III :i(.s oiirs, '/c>iK»i> It le^ 
c-i;>. 

* 111 thN vt'i’^iori the li'nnOatoi* In:-*, in many phin'-, ].irfi’rr, d Ihs! enniidatiurn t.i’ 
J ipobs whiih M'crn prfiilini ly Lapp}', to the text, wbioh npptiirs Aery rm i iij»t «i'd 
ubM'iii'e. 'I'hiii he bii4 ubo done iii bii vcrsi jiH ui’othci' ipigrain*i. 

I Vide Horace, litctiui &c, 

YOU. XXXIX. NO. COXUtl. 


1 
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VII. 

(rUIIiNL'S.) 

ToyTft /S/oj, ‘Tovf avTd-^K i./. 
mm:. 

Oil I this is lifi* ami nought but this — to Iiv« in nvcry pleasiiro ; 

Dull caro bi*gonf, iioi mortals rob of lilo’s iirifcrtain lii*ai.urf*. 

Now wine is oui.s, the dunce is ours, with wreaths around us glcaniiiiji^ 
Of spiing puainoured llowers, while bliss from woman's eye is beamiii|r. 
Oh ! eveiy joy t^ns moment biings without a shade of sorrow, 

And wise is he who can declare what may betide to-morrow. 

\ HI. 

(PAKMl.NIO.) 

AfjiU ftc — K t.A. 

I I Mi. 

lilnoiigh for me this cloak, though homely spun : 

Fed on the (lowers of soiiir, your feasts 1 shun : 

I hate your wealthy fool— the flatterer's Cod, 

Noi lian<; 1 trembling on hi.s uwlul nod: 

Calm and contented I have learned to feei 
Th(i tilessed freedom of a humble meal. 


IX. 

(AU< 111 \s ) 

O 9r^<v atXXcTToaiiiy — k.t 

ON AN OLD UACE-llOUSL. 

1 . 

Kaf?le — the piide of tempest footed steeds, 

Whose limbs rich libbons often would adorn, 
Clowned at prophetic Delphi for his deeds, 

Swill as it rushing wings his feet had home. 

2 . 

Nemiea’s boast, that nurse of lions giiiii : 

Ot Fi^a, — Isthmus with its double shore, — 
l-'agle — the fleet of foot, the stiung of limb, 

Yields to the yoke that ucck which trappings wore. 

.‘k 

(Pillared, not bitted now, with painful moil, 

lie till ns the creaking mill stone round and round, 
hike Hercules, who, alter all his toil, 

A servile issue to his labours found. 


X. 

(jOAXNhs IMRHLM ALIUS.) 

KeevriMf a-Tnc-«? i/i.KU^os — k.t.A. 

ON IIKRYTUS, DL.STROVUIJ IlY AN EAIlTIlurAK'K. 

1 . 

Stop not thy vessel’s course, for sake of me, 

Thou s.ailor, nor unfurl thy bellying sails : 

My port is blotted now from things that be. 

And over one huge tomb past grandeur wails. 

2 . 

Steer on thy gallant bark, with sounding oara, 

To other lands wheie soriows may not dwell : 
Poseidon frowned ; my gods have left these shores j 
Ye travellers by land and sca^Farewell. 
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FV'J R^CTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AS ALPINE TRAVELLER. 


Os oiir arrival at the Hotel Royal 
at Lfmslel)ouri(, u liore in iiiy furnier 
joiiriieya to the Moot Cenia 1 had al- 
ways louiid cxcellpiit accoiiimoda- 
tioiii, our lirct eiiquijy was for a 
guide to ac':i)mj)auy us over the Col 
dll L-'iutarc't, iiT.-d hy the valleys of 
Viu and IjRik;:o to tlio Caiia\aiH in 
Pit'dmoiit. It ha. I bri'ii ronj.TtiiiC'd 
hy Aliipiii*) Rk‘aimioiit that Hannibal 
had rnPM'd tlio Alps by tlio I.ftuta- 
ictiiito Italy. This and tli*‘ int<*r- 
rsliiig h t.t4*is ot ili« Comte dp Mez- 
Z' M’lo upon lhi‘ \!iI1pj* 5 ol Tjauzo 
stioiu'ly iiidiirpd us to a^tiinpt this 
pass, wlilfli b'W, kt any, EngliKhniPii 
iiad \i‘ iti d. 

A giiidt* soon pi p'oiilfd Idinudf. 
\Vp p’pip i'i‘-’|)lpa'»-d with his sprvilo 
irifiuiipr', Ml roMti.-ry to the iiidi*- 
ppudrot and usual boaiing cd a 
nii>-uitaiMppr ; but I.p s'aia "tliat lip 
l i’i'vv t>ip road well, linking oftPii 
IwMi th T.*, Pi'.d that ho had c.'ipilfd 
niuipv; and loro’iip'pto In*' iju.iiUirii- 
tioiJ*!. ho ‘ aid that Jo* was fun > j'n'u' 
to Mat I '/ t'p.SV'(//i ol a 

point upon nhioli he appoatod to 
rcsi. Ids gfpatvst hope of an crig.igr- 
i.u'nt. A! tor nuu-b lip^itation, we 
d(M iilpfl upon availing ourfcidvps of 
his M'lviops and tlioi-p of his tno 
niulfs, and piig.'ig^ d to nn‘et him the 
iipxt altprnooii at Lunsl,«bourcr, on 
our rciuin liom the Mont Onis, 
wliiMo \vp intpiided to spend the 
PiM ly part of the day. Our rambles 
thpie in rxandning the old road and 
tlip new, dptaiiK'd us uiilil the day 
had II. 'ally rlosed. When we rearh- 
ed Lanslehourg, wc found our obse- 
qinous guide, Pieriti Antoine Trag, in 
alarm, not for our safety, but lest we 
Hlionbiliave eliangrMl our minds and 
go'ie on to Susa. He had refused to 
name any sum for his services, he 
preferred le.axing this to our sense 
of Ills nierba at the end of the jour- 
ney. Some time was lost in attaeli- 
iiig our hagg.'igo, and I protested 
against the sort of saddle xvith which 
my mule was eapaiisonrd. After an 
a«sijraTJce that thisshouldhe changed 
at Laus-le-Villiard, hy the owner of 
the mule, for he hrul borroxved that 
upon which I rode from a friend, who 
neeompatiied him, wo staited uptlie 
valley. It waa dark before wc reach- 
ed the house of Hernard, the owner 


of iny mule, at Lana-le- V'llliard, 
vvhcietho sadd I o was changed, and 
a stirrup cup of excellent wine 
drank amidst a crowd of villagers. 
The moon now rose and lit up with 
a Kingul. ily beautiful effect the tops 
of the moiiiitiins, which on our lelt 
hounded the valley of il.e Are. The 
glacieis and snow shone brightly 
against the daik-hliie : hy, whiCt the 
bases ot tiie mountiiii". tipon which 
thi y restf d weie sluiCowcfl hy tlne-e 
on the ^iosit.^ side if the \filley. 
Relovv Us, in the dep iis of the ni- 
vint‘5, and in nth*r boikiiess, the 
cuuiseoflho toireiit v'iis heaid in 
the silence of the. night. All thi ho 
ifiiprcHsod us so foiciblv with enio- 
lioiis of beauty and sublimity, that 
the joiirm y wissil.'nt, (lo'ii ilie dis- 
position to coiitempbite tat, her ilum 
1'ilk — tlioiii/ii iiri*p!'t «-.sil)!e e.xrlaina- 
tions of ple.j-uie olten >m«stliom uh 
as new mil sHi’.iD/ edeets of diuno- 
w 71 1 > x\ ei e d('\ « l(‘p.’d. '1 he delight 
of eur gijjile, 'I’l ag, of a iliilVi cut 
eliaraetei -- hi.k Jiaxieg cfiught a 
coupio of Messieui.s Jea Anglais, 
was to liim a triiioipb, upon which 
he chattered incessantly to Beinavd, 
inteilniding it witli (‘ompliments to 
us as b,ai > {un-i — and to himself as 
a relative lo tl (' chief magistrate of 
Ressans. 

At length w'p. readied the tillage, 
and after going up through a naiiow 
street, stopped at folding do(»rs, in 
a high wall, whidi apparently enclo- 
sed a farm-} ai d. We were, late when 
we an ived — we knocked loudly, and 
were admitted by a decent- looking 
mountaineer, w'ho was iutioduced 
to us as Monsieur le Syndic. Ber- 
nard and his mule wu^nt to find hhel- 
t"!’ clsew'hcic, whilst the Syinlic 
beckoned to us to descend by Mune 
bteps into a low passage. 'I'rag, 
leaving his rnnh*, led the way wiili 
alamp,aiid xve soon found ouiselvcs 
ill a stable — in which xverc a cow 
and a pet sheep — the latter irum*!- 
diately made our acipiaintance. 
Ting put clown the lamp on a t.ihle, 
upon which there w'as a tery ciirty 
coarse? e.loili — a proof to us iliatthis 
was the* i-ulh' ft ‘irttmu'r of Rueh x isi- 
tora as anixed at this mansion- Iioiise 
oftho chief magistrate — the* cluck- 
ing of fowls betrayed, by tlie dim 
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liglit of the lamp, llipir rooslH in one 
of two fililiy slpppiug (iiiis PJy 
fiioncl aiwl I lookpil .st PfH h oilwi- 
odilly — but fjui huipi'^o wu^ iiiru i- 
HCul wliPii our UMil.* ul^o u.iii 
oiii* chnuihv. Tlipro se« mi d to be no 
other phu<? tor I'e ■ receptim i;f ilm 
poor uniin'd — the \\hol.‘ alf.iir ua'i 
too ab^JUld to le.ivo luiiti'jn, niid 
after a hesiJy I. mi'll, niid ilioe 

Ind passed avi ay uillioul tlu* ie:*p- 
pearaiiee of 'bia.? or mu ho'-l, we dr- 
iniiiiiiid toe\|iiuin (/Hr v\ ;,y to somo 
r.ioic! habitable p.ut of llie hou^e. 
Ttio l.'ieop hi Iped i.s in liud ri litib* 
room, wliieh v\:e> in fae^ the Kitchen; 
ilu'u* we tound the Sytulie and hU 
wite, jW/sfn 'Kiel’s si.>l(r, io caui- 
biiltuion about (li;.posin^ of their 
ilistiii^iiislied f^u. nta. \\ e ])iit them 
at ease in a iiioiiieiit by inaKinp' mii« 
Hohes.'it home, .and eiitieuied ih it 
they would not foel ime.isy about 
our aeeoriimi)d..tliii). \»'e found that 
tln'y had a "ood stOi-k ol ,the 

excellent pipe bl''‘iiit of Ibod uoLt; 
egflf'ijKMittei, ii:»d eli, <'se, \v(‘ie placed 
betoic ns. Wat o' u a'- imoj boiled, 
aiid iny fiiei.d h.iviof' found aiatue- 
p 'li, wliieh he K'luliljed < ut with a 
uispol bay, U.ij-w Into it a h.e.d- 
ful of tea (m''-y biis ir-'.iiK b«‘ id*, sm d, 
1 wish I Km w il, \.luj Jlist bio.Jirl t 
the bevera^'t' to liuiope!) cm! in a 
lew minute’- v, .* made a d: ilcii us 
infiisioii, wl i Ji we wonKl lunti tle- 
fu d any Hteejirr ill Soinhunjrin tlie. 
woild t-j lii.d. O’ir (hiif oiinculjy 
was about eii{ b fi om whieli w e eimid 
diink it. Our loist bad In en iu Fa- 
lis, and bad brought with bini on« 
prri’ious speeimeii of SeiicR ptree- 
laiii— Kept li>v show, ila u.-e was 
odVci cd to US’- - it wa.T aided, how v\ er. 
by a vulgar cm tbenwaie ])ipKin,f4iid 
tiom tlicKo we made a capiul (t<a) 
supper. As a delicacy, sotne mar- 
mot, salted last season, v^as added, 
and what could he picked fi oni it wo 
relished ; in taste it lescmbtcd highly 
tlavonied ham. Our ho:,t and his 
wile, finding us happy and eoutf-nled, 
hecame tin mscivt h elu i iful ; he said 
that as he had tKivelhd, be Kiu’W 
that our piiiatieim uiid<*r 1-is u.cf 
iveie gieat, tliou/di we f>ul'mitt(d to 
fheiii wilh good-huir.our—riiid lu*. 
regretted that he could not provide 
for find accoFT modate us hetu r. 

We leaint from our host much 
about our intended journey across 
the Lautaret on tbo rionow. We 
fo;md biui nn iptelJigent 5nd well- 


iiifornied man. We had hc.md that 
In* was a famous chas'.i u.'’, anil his 
aoecdolcN of i liamois liunt.^ heguilfd 
111 of soiito tint.: w lti( !i oui fitiguo 
would h.ive olliei w ise induced us to 
devote to sleep. IJ * ollbuif to :ie- 
compaiiy us to llie mouut .ins for two 
e.v tbice days’ spi**. t, if w e couM af« 
fojd tbo liiue; but this trinpliug 
ofVer we weie oblige d to it litujiii.*li. 
li(! then arhiM'd us to retiie, in or- 
der to .-.taif, veiy e;u ly foi ii I(»iig and 
l.itiguiiig day’s Jouincj', amt eo'i- 
diieled us to hi.-i own bs droou:, '.u 
jiii.ujgeineiit w hich lui i;:* i lo.l u]n.n 
our absenting to, \»'bil. t h,* and 
111 .deme toi)K' ])oi seF^iou ( f ('ve sup 
jiO’-ed) the nil) iu tl.e. M.tbb', to 
wliii li we bad bi en fust iutioiiuced. 
la the loom to wliicli wo weio 
slioun three, oi four cliildren i\ ei o 
asl.*ej) ; tin* youngest, ms infa.it, wies 
reiiio\<‘d, to jireveut its disturbing 
in. Our ho.st then, piomisiug to e.:!l 
us eaily, kfi us in po' ! e • ion of his 
doimitoiy. 

At four o'clock the following 
mmiiii’^', .lean Ibipli'-te l'hti**nne O.i- 
liiiot — “ 1 like to gi’.e all ih.'- ii:'mes,” 
s.s)s the Vir.re* of W.^I.eli-ld — tiilled 
u.s as he had promised. ]My 
fiiend and 1 Itad agicid to a*k l.im 
to iiccomji.nny in, foi we, had gatlu r- 
ed eii'Mjgh ill till} evenifig’s corner- 
sat sou to Know tliat he would he .'Ui 
impoiinnt aeiiuisiiion to our party 
across the mounlains. Ue leadily 
agieed to aciomp.uiy u i, but we 
could not induce liiiu to make any 
t( jiiiH with us lor his sen ices, lie 
laid that he was not proli Shionallj a 
guide, but he would go wilh us lor 
the pbri'siirc (d the journey and to 
asskt UH, and leave any remiiiieia- 
lion U) our own feelings. Master 
Tjag adhered to the saiufi icsolu- 
tiou ; but Bciuaid diove a bargain 
with us to recei'.e a '^■apoleon for 
tbe inulu and his ovvn eei t iccH, for 
he also cliosc to accompany us, but 
it W'as agieed to be only to the sum- 
mit of the Col do Lautaiet. 

liatiijg taken ua for breakfast, 
packed up koiuo Cii'^nue cheese 
and wine, and settled with Madame 
CKtiiiiot her doinesiii*. account, we 
J biitcd at five o'clock, and soon .af- 
ter, leaving the vill.^ge by the road 
which descends from the Aloiit 
Iseraii, we crossid the valley to- 
wards Averole, whence the torrent 
W'hiih aiiscH In the Laiitaret lUshes 
to its rouflufioce with the Arc, The 
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was fro^lj and cold. Wo. 
locked jiioiind U()ou tlm PctMiery of 
tlio \id!o.v <.f ilie Aic, which h.id ap- 
])carcd ho n.^'-lciions and bcHiitihil 
llift iiiifiit bt loic, but the charm had 
\.)iti?ikcd; the uuiuntaiiiR uhicii 
hounded tliH valley liad h>''t sheir 
v.i^tiifss ; tliey weie near and d«». 
fined, an<l thowetl iieilher tl»e cha- 
incters of foiin nor magnitude 
wliicli Irid pichenled theniJ-ehes to 
o'lr imaginalionR, l»y the light of the 
moon. 

\V(‘ so{in entered tin* valley of 
Aveiole, where hhow, glaciers, and 
\ast ineciju'ces, c.inie tmldi'iiiy in 
conlre-t willi the fiiiiet Hceiicry of 
the v.iliey ot the \«c near l/c.-'.-'ans. 
We cios^ed llu* toiii'iit (jf llie \ve- 
lole, ami, a-cemlin^ its light hank, 
hmked ujioti Ih * inoimoUi ]nv« i- 
l;iccH on ihe opposite lide with a 
i- eling of M've. A st.-ep talus, foiiii- 
mi by the inoubleilng b.r agen of 
the! e preeipiei H, had hall filled the 
^.llley; while tin? glacieis which 
I'.tjng upon the ’ uiouiU.'iin ViCie 
seen, as il Hfitaminu; (io*k'ii each 
Oj'tiiing or lii*; whicli sei u'd as a 
clie'it' The Htei.Je appeal nnce of 
the \ I'.ley led us almost to dtniht 
oMi li'itii’ig a vilhr/? amidst scenes 
So utterly'dostitute. A little bailey 
W',i8 raised in a few* ini^erahle. spots 
biouidit into ciikivalion, but so 
u I etched w ts lltti situ.uhm of the, 
inhabit tuts, that they had not even 
the I'Kans ot dre'-'-irg these little 
p ini« ns of their soil, lor l!ie dung 
<f tin is csfws and sheep was care- 
fully i’olh'ctxjsl t<j U‘-’e as tuel. They 
Inul no Ollier. I'lic pine forests wiili 
whir!) othircohl and inounUiiuous 
regions aie f.iiourcd, \vcu» witli- 
lield from them. One fornn rly ex- 
ifU’d ill the neighbouihood. It w'as 
huiiit. and the iiiliabitaiitH of \ve> 
lohj have, no m»»aiis in their dre.ary 
winlciH of obtaining warmlb but by 
U'-Miig so foul a substitute. 

(jliiinot, who liad given ns thij* 
iiifoi mation^ assured us that we 
should he, .si nsihle of our approach 
t<» the village, which W'o soon reach- 
ed, hy the olfensive smell of the 
smoke, and w'e found in it, as he 
had de,8ciibed, a community living 
in a state of squalid misery, for 
whieli he hud no expression to om- 
vey an idea of his horror or his pity. 
On our way through the iiarnrw 
lane of the village, we saw many of 
the women engaged in their filthy 


occupation of ioiming the ouliiie of 
Iheir be-j'-ts into liimp.s like turf, 
and pliring them out to dry for their 
winter stoie. 'fJie t-yndie mhi.sed 
ns to lire licie a iiinn wliosc as.sist- 
auce might he useful in the passage, 
of tiie glacieis of the rjUutniet; but 
no one could be found, in spite of 
their misery, to accompany ns upon 
the terms wliicli we ollered hy the 
cdvico <;f (jaiinot. 'I'lng winked 
knowingly, and sail! we had better 
be ivithoiit th»*ir aid, which was not 
neces.saiy. T/ds contradiction puz- 
zled ns, hut Wi5 follow'ed the ad\icc 
of the latter. 

From this \ alley ihere arc three, 
luountain pasresinto Fiednion^ — the 
0)1 i;.; f’olarin, ilic Col il'Vinas, 
and the Col de Lintaret. The first 
of th: is an iiuml by a path which 
I ntci > a li.tlc \alhy immediately 
hi fine an iking at the \ ilhigc of Ave- 
rob‘, but its eouisc is across \ery 
dangerous glaiieis. 'riic (ad d’Ar- 
nas is iho sboitesf, and an active 
jnoii:iiainc"r would reacli Csscglio, 
ilic tillage i.i the \hil de Viu, wliicli 
was to he the end of our tlay’s 
labour, ill fite hours Ic 's time thnu 
by th ‘ ])as8 of the I.autaret, but it 
was, tve were told, dangerous and 
fatiguing, and ntloily impracticable 
for a mule. My object in passing 
tlie !/iutaret was to evr.tninc it, with 
reference to Alhaui.s neaiimont’s 
coiijcctutes upon the passage of 
Hannibrd, and to the most pic- 
turesque of thr.se passes. 

TjCaving the \ illagc of Averole, w'o 
de-^C' iided b / a 3tcep path to the loi- 
lent, and cr.ss'-ing it began an ascent 
1,11 iheiide of the opposite, moun- 
taiii, more steep than many places 
Avhich I had been told w’erc imprac- 
ticable, for mules. It wuis really ter- 
lilic to ascend by a zig-/ ig palli, so 
abiupt ami nariow', tliat frequently 
turns woie made within tw’o innlc 
lengths of e^cli other, and in soiiic 
places wdieii not thiec feet removed 
from the perpendicular, one mule 
was thirty feet above the other, 
.‘sometimes the aid of the guides w'aa 
necessary to support or drag up the 
mules, tor it was often so steep that 
their fore feet were level with their 
cruppers, and this frightful path 
overhung, precipices of wdiich we 
could not sec tho bases, wliiltt on 
the opposite side of the ravine enor- 
mous glaciers swept down from tho 
crest of tho mountain to the depths 
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of the gorge below us. Across these 
glaeiers, Gaiinot told us, lay the pas- 
sage to the Col d’Aroas. He said 
it was the puss whii h lie chose when 
going into Piodinontj and he always 
took advantage <»1 a blight moon- 
light to tiavel by ulght, when the 
snows wi'rc IVo/eii, and the footing 
linn. It is impossible to imagine a 
bituatiou of i nch utter aolituile as a 
tCf-iveller by iiiglit in t!iof.e regioiH. 

Having piisJied and pulled our 
mules up tlie precipitous path, we 
aluined a leiel teirace, where we 
rested for a few minutea, over a line 
ut loeks wliii'li ioimed its boundmy 
towards tlic rA\in..’. The objects 
above, below, and around us, were in 
the higliest degree irnpreasive. The 
spot was one we dcMred to linger 
ill, and would gladly have found an 
excuse for deley in Jiiiiiger, hut the 
syndic recoounended oni waiiiog 
until we came to a spot uheie the 
mules migiit teed ;ilso. We s'aited, 
and at tiie end of an lioui s march 
le.iched a beautifiji riio:in*ain pas- 
luiage, diiectiy opposbe tlie gieat 
glacii r (ie ia lion >" 1 . Hire we sat 
on a deligiitlol swaid, mined our 
mules adn/t after relieving them 
from tlie baggage, and amidi-t such 
a glorious Alphie hcene ate, with 
oiir best appetite, our liunibie faiOj 
and drank a bumper to those who 
were f.ir diat.uit, but wiio cared lor, 
and peihaps ihongrit of us Whilst 
we rcaled, tlie syndic pointed out 
In us a flock of seven cliamois cross- 
ing betore Ui tlie glacier of the 
ll'iiissa TJifc^ie inci eased our ex- 
citement, and, aided by the beauty 
or the d-iy, and the hiibiimity of the 
hceiio nruiiiid tlie place of our re- 
pist, left our minds and feelings in 
a state of which language can con- 
vey no idea. Claiinot did not allow 
us to lose lime, as he said wg had 
before us a long and iatiguing jitur- 
ney. When i.e weie piepared to 
Htait, we found tii.* ground below us 
BO swrtmpy as to he unsafo for the 
mules, and they were led down 
carefully by 'liag and Hernaid to 
the bed of the torrent, wliicli they 
forded witii dilliculty, and then as- 
cended the valley on the other side. 
We pursued another course, under 
the guidance ol the syndic, and join- 
ed them at a ford higher up the val- 
leyi where the passage was also 
dangerous ; but we had the help of 
a goat-herd, a lad of eighteen! and 


Clarinot now begged that we would 
secure bis asslsUnce, which might 
be had for half a fianc, to the sum- 
mit of the pa^^sage. His absence 
fiom Ilia herd was nut likely in thcRC 
regions to be detected, and he. as- 
sured us we should need his sei vices. 
What we were to encounter I could 
not imagine; we were already fi ve- 
in number, hut we. attended to his 
wishes, and the hid readily joined 
us. 

W'e soon i:i;v befme us the mo- 
raines ol the enoimoiis glacieis 
which Cl own the summit of the 
great cImiii of the Alps. Tliey foi ni- 
itl a part of tlio^e awful solitudes 
whicl) so forcibly impressed nie- 
wiih their gianibiir, v. hen 1 saw 
them liom the (!ol d'lseian in the 
}ej)r The v.iilcy now nsir- 

uiwed to .agoiue, lliiougli v. hicli the 
toireiit flowed, hoiimieil by fi iglilfol 
piecipices on liio i igiu, and on the 
i<*ilimis-('Rof ri/ckand ‘ tone;s, wliii li, 
upon the vast • cole ol evu} obj ct 
meuiid u'^, scAit'i ly nj)]}e:uid to 
leavo a jiaili In twee.j liicir bases 
and ilie tom lit. \ftcu a shot t iiauie, 
(hiiinot advised our cliinbitig ihr.se 
locks instead of going loun 1 tin ir 
bases, but the elVoit failed, h’or ilic 
muliH the dilbeuity was too great, 
and iheic was too much li^k of their 
failing over, or breaking their legs 
between tlie stones. With gieat 
care, therefore, they were led down, 
and liere our goai-heid’s seiviees 
were already valnahle. We hdt 
llieni to pursue the path by the lor- 
lent, ivhib't wc continued cmr as- 
cent. On attaining the sum mi t of 
the rocks, tlie scene was one of the 
most wild and desolate character 
that could hr presented to ns. He- 
low was the moinine ef a boiindles.s 
glacier, which evidently extended 
far beyond the bright - line which 
cut against the sky. On our left lay 
the loose soil of tho mountatn side, 
up which we were to find a pathless 
route. On the right tlio vast preci- 
pices which bounded the ravirio that 
vve had left, and whlcb fhnked on 
that f-ido the immense glaeier before 
us. We soon saw our mules with 
the guides,Tragand Bernard, emerge 
from tho ravine, and approach tlie 
moraine, up which, however difli- 
nilt, the easiest acclivity for the 
mules presented itself to attain the. 
Col. At this moment Gariuot,with 
the eye of a chasBeur, discovered 
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a young chamois on the moraine. 
The two guides were approaching 
the animal, not together, but each 
seeking the safest path for his mule. 
In iho course they Wire taking 
they would have, passed on either 
side of the chamois. Fiom our ele- 
vated situation we saw that it had 
not discovered their appioaeh, until 
Trags head appeared to it as he 
asi'ended the moraine. Contraiy to 
the usual habits of these animals, 
which is to escape, up the glacier, 
this dashed down to lush into the, 
ravine, and passed in a moment both 
the guides. It had happened, that 
in gelling down the, mules fi om our 
atienipt to lead theiii over the rocks, 
my fiieiiil’s iimhrclla liail dropped 
from the baggage of his mule, and 
was missing. The goat- held hatlbeeii 
sent back for it. and as the chamois 
entered the lavirie, it was met by 
him, and turned. At tlie instinl of 
tlie chamois’ descent, Garinoi*R <Io?, 
who was also our companion, direct- 
ed hy Ills iniisU r, caught sight oi the 
teiiilicd animal, and spiung down 
the rocks alter it. In a lew iiioinents 
we saw the chamois retui n and the 
dog close upon it. — so close, that in 
attempting to ascend on the left, the 
dog cut off its retreat— chased it 
round a rock, and turned it ag.titi 
towards the ravine — the whole party 
huiioundifig it, shouted and pelted 
it wiih stones; seveial vloiibles v^'ere. 
iiiade, and at length the poor i iia- 
inois rail up the rocks between ns 
and the ravine. ( iarinot’s spirit was 
up, be joined liis dog in tlie chase, 
leaping with tlie agility of a coatfritm 
rock to rock, and lor seveial minutes 
we lost sight of him; when '.e ic- 
turned, aim* st breathless, foi he had 
to regain the height w'e had attaint d, 
he said that the chamois, herniiied 
ill on all sides, and running behind 
with terror, had daslied over a pre- 
cipicce .W or (iO feel, into the t i rent, 
ami as he did not see its escape from 
the ravine, he had no doubt of Its 
having been killed. We had no 
time to ascertain the fact, but he 
advised Bernard to look out on his 
return. It is impessihle to describe 
the excitement of this adventure; 
the syndic said he had never wit- 
nessed or heard of such an actual 
chase. The chamois hunter usually 
skulks about at twi|{ght,uiitil he gets 
near enough to shoot the Rnimal; — 
here we actually pelted it for some 


lime—for the scene of the sport was 
iminediatfly below us, wiiliiii a 
stone's throw. Gaiinot regietted 
that he had nut bi ought his rilie; 
and having aM-eitained, in the couise 
of our join ney, that 1 had pistols, 
he reproached me for not having 
lirod one at the chamois — not that 
there was any chance of my killing 
it, but that the report would lor a 
iiioiiieiit have ai rested it, and his 
dog, useil to the dhscharge of lire- 
aiiu<4, would then have caught it; 
for at one moment in the chase, the 
dog was within its own length of 
the animal. During the day, the 
syndic again and again advcited to 
this extraordinary chase, and said, 
“ You may revi-it the Alps a thou- 
sand times, and not again witness a 
similar scene.” 

('ontiiiuiiig to climb from the 
rocks, we soon fell into the direc- 
tion which the mules bad to pass, 
hut our route, was trackless. We 
vveie much aided, however, by the 
go.itlicrd, whose skill vv'as great in 
leading tlie way, and detecting the 
stones which had been placed hy 
foimer tiaveliers on the rocks or on 
other stones, the only mode in tliese 
wild regions of marking the easiest 
ascent, lor often the most probable 
in appearance is the moet imprac- 
ticable ill fad. A thousand other 
stones accidentally resembling those 
placed, w'oiild have bewildered any 
iitlur than a regular mountaineer. 
We raietully placed or r<])lacefl 
those nuiiks wliicli bad become less 
conspicuous, lor the benefit of those 
few waiidcreis \v bo might follow us. 
The danger and difficulty of the 
ascent was so gieat, tiiat Bernard, 
dieadiiig his retiiiii horn the sum- 
mit, cufsed Trag tor having decoyed 
him into tbi.s eniei prise, and we »'ow 
learnt that this obsequious la-cal 
b.id never avcenvled the. liaiitaiTt 
helore, and that (iaiinut, who had 
often iieen into the valley of Vio,l»y 
ihe (.'ol d'Arnas, bad not crossed the 
Lautaiet vvitliiii lo yeais; both liad 
been decei ved by T rag, and i t was pro- 
vidential that W'c had taken the. sv ndic 
with US; he lemembered enough of 
the difficulties of his former journey 
to wish for the guidance ot a persi.n 
moie recently acipiaiuted with it, 
and the goat- herd proved a valuable 
acquisition. But Tiag’s reluctance 
to have a man from Averole.and his 
sneer at the employment of the lad, 
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we couUl not utiflfrstftnr], unit tfi he 
coii3'ulerii(Hh.it v.M li.id oidy a ctT- 
tain sum to inppt tlic exppusi's of 
our joiiriipy, and overy franc lt*o!?c'u- 
od iMO which expected to 
share. M.itiy things ociuircd to 
make us di^liko tiie fediow, and not 
the least was ihc discovery ot his 
ignorance of the road with which he 
hid declared himself familiar, and 
had uudei taken to be our guide; 
this is one of the serious disa<lvan- 
tagea to travellers in the Alps out of 
Iho beaten Hack. In Switzerland 
and Savoy guides generally bear 
about witli them tlie lecoinmenda 
tions of former tra\ellcis whoui they 
have coi'dueted; in less hequented 
places, men aio ready to ofler their 
services, and swear to their Lnow- 
ledge ot roads which tliej have neve r 
travelled; this should bi’ well a-i,er- 
taiiied. 

Tlie rscent to the suov.j.it scctaed 
to he endlet-s. We liad cHmhed hi^h 
above the glaciers wliicli 1 ? d fjp- 
piMied to be bo unattainable, and 
looki.ig over ihom saw bi-yoml ulcit 
the syndic said was the summit ol the 
Rodie jMcIop, the lofty iuo’infain 
whicli bounds on the Jen the v.dley 
ofNovalhc: but as we altcrwaids 
saw it well, farther on onr left, the 
j’.eak \v*i saw was piobehly tliat of 
lloclie Micliael, which reh:,8 above 
itjo northern boundary of the pass 
ot the Mount Cenis. S.ill “ Alps obw 
Alps” aroac, and we -till we.uily 
iiicendedhiindredsof f; et; at length, 
alter crossing with difliculfy some 
dangerous slopes of enow, wu* loacli- 
ed a rork wlieiice we had a tiew of 
the fu tuel Col, separated from us l>y 
a {diciei, which we had to cross. 
Jh'ie Be.naid heggx'd h.ud to be h-t 
(fiV, and v/e .illowL'd him to retuiu, 
wliilst ho swore never lotesumen 
jininiey wlili his mule to the Col ue 
Lmtaret. An enormous glaeier, 
siovera! t-iilea long, coursed tlic crcM 
oi the moniitaiu on the right of our 
path. 1 1 'rc we saw anotluM- chamois, 
and the dog gave chase, pursuing it 
over the mow; lln'y could Icng bo 
distinguished as dark specks in mo- 
lion oil its vast bed ; at length tJiey 
weie lost in the distama;. 

Hero, on iho rock, we emptied our 
bottles, mid ate our last hioad and 
clieCvSe, and seeing enougli of difli- 
culty before us, offered to double 
the pay of the goatherd to induce 
him to go witli us to the summit and 
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arrosbi llic glaciers, which (isrinot 
told us lay on tlie other bide. Her- 
naid rcinaii-ed to wait lor the assist- 
ance of the lad on 1 is return, and 
we iiiarcl)' d uji the gl.uier to iho 
highest point ot the passage, which 
was iiifiikcd by a pile of stones heap* 
cd up from the debiis of n ro«‘k of 
gneiss, which, on the ligld, flanks 
and surmounts the Col ; but this in- 
dication was unnecessary, for, from 
the cicst of tlie pass to far below 
US, on the other side, lay a steep 
slope, at least a thnusnud feet deep, 
and terminated hy a daik lake, 
which Iho lad said was yet partly 
frozen. It lay at ijic fiase of tin; 
block precipices of the mounfain, 
which, towards the I.ke, boiiiided 
this awful solitude. Down cvciy 
opening in th.o imojataiii .‘»iile, tlie 
glriciei'*, v'iih which it was filled, 
di ''Ceiidcd almo. l; to the hi -i k v. aier 
beiicjilli it. Tito mass lirluw U'*, 
acioss whicli our pili.b-.s c'mtm! 
lay, wa . n \nM gheier co.ii’cd with 
Miow. On the right, i lo*-.* and 
foiined tho sky liiK", m .1, far in tin- 
depth aiid di'itmuc, tlie syndij, 
point! d Olio to us tlm lOiks tliiough 
whicli 04ij’ oijJyp»',)i of exit liom 
tliis aiiyss lay. It could not he 
cleaily di .linguished, and seemed 
imprac ticable. 

We began the de=icent. The 
danger, fioiii its steepnesn, w.is f*o 
great, that we were diKU’ted to pro- 
ceed with caution acio«s the slope, 
towaids the passage in the rocks. 
Gariiiot led I’rag’s mule in tlie 
course w^c w'^ere to follow'. Tiag 
had disputed the piopricly of the 
pith wo pursued, and descended 
nioie ahi upily towards the lake to 
rocounoitie, iuteiiding to proceed 
towards tlie rocks iioiii tlie bottom 
ot liic^ gl-U’iiT. Caiinot lind no coii- 
iiderice in hii J, and cm tinned his 
march, TiMg’h voice thun- 

dered lip ilie glacier, aunouiiciug, 
tint it would be (;eitaiu deetruction 
to proceed by the eoui.se Ciuiiiot 
W'as taking; for, from where he was, 
he could see immediately below us 
a fissure in the glacier half n mile 
long,and varying iu width from one 
to five or six feet. This wms con- 
eealed from us like a liawha v, be- 
cause the lower hide had sunk 
below the plane of the upper. G i- 
linot, however, persevered, after 
dohiring us to stand firmly where 
we were. Trag prayed, entreated, 
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Piul CM.'scd his oustinacy. At h'ni;tli 
tl.^‘ syi.dic h:i\v liis clanger, and, get- 
ting il.e lad to asbist hini, attciiipleci 
to Uiiii the mule and retrace Ids 
bteps. Ill doing to, the poor heast 
Hlijiped from them, and rolled o\er 
ami over dtuvri the glacier, to our 
hoi ror. It ciobsrd this crevices at a 
ppot which was fortunately narrow, 
hut continued its frightful descent 
towards the lake, imbedding and 
l<>aving oiir luggage in liie snow as 
it rolled over, (jiarinot lost not a 
moment; he dashed downwards in 
a sitting posture, with greater s])eed 
tinn the mule roiled, and shot safely 
aemss tlu^ fisMiie. Tiag alvM» slid 
forvaid, peifcctly uuderMaiiding 
G limit’s action. They met be- 
low the mule, and, when near the 
Inutom, Slice ceiled in stopping it. 
Our siL'Uiiifiii dining this sciuie caii- 
n *t he imagined. W'v sto- d peilert- 
Ij still, the hid had ru^licid down 
t- iiid liie men with the mule; imd, 
jd leiii,ili, cue lillitig it by the luidle, 
arid ai.oll < r by tins ///*', ilm poor 
}iei‘^t uar- jjnisi (1 and pi ced liein- 
bli.-g npnu its legs, ..iid left tlieie, 
to p’io.v It time to ic'^'t and recover 
itM'lf. Tlie boy and (;larinot then 
(vme to r.Sfi't us down. Ueti.Hing 
•p ut of oMi ]>atl), to avoid ibe dan- 
ger oi ilio crevhe, we pa^^sed it 
sifely. As we piocetdcd, the syn- 
tlic was very desiious ol impressing 
us with a knowledge of tlie danger 
we had ptovidentially escaped. We 
climbed up to a p'ut ot the; Insure*, 
and, when near ic, crawlc cl ah-iig, 
end even hiid out selves c*s tbit as 
possible* cm the, si.ow', lest, near the 
edge, the ice should be d,»ngciou‘*ly 
lliiii. At length we looked into the 
horrible abu's of the crevice, uu- 
aMe, to pciceive i*s bottor., probably 
a liu^’cln'd lect below us; but tlie 
be.iutifiil and brilliant display of 
cvciy tint ot blue, fiorn tlie in^at 
delicate azuie near tlic suiCace, to 
the in tense blue in the daikncBR ot 
its depth, waa most fitriking. The 
upper edge along the whole line was 
liinged with enormous icicles seve- 
ral tcct long, and much larger than 
my atm. VViih a stick we suceced- 
f d in knocking off some, and, as they 
fell into llic^ caverns of ice below, 
the, noise they occasioned, until it 
subsided and was lost in the depth, 
\v'«as mOwsr awful. 

We reached the mule in safely, 
and, having collected our baggage. 
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and reloaded it, and ariived wbein 
danger ceased, we clismissi d our 
goathcid, and passed the naiiow 
outlet of this scene, wldch we cast 
a la-itlook upon with feelings of in- 
tense emotion. The gorge was very 
shoit, hut bounded by lofty preci- 
pic*ea. On the top of thcpo, on the 
right, the keen eye of Garinot saw 
the heads and horns of scveial 
chamois looking over and down 
upon us. From their inaccessible 
height they seemed to know their 
sccuiity, tor though, when wo 
shouted, they sliruiik back, wo 
soon saw their heads again ; they 
only finally di appeared when 1 
filed a piiitol towards thiuii. 

After passing this got ge, vve cross- 
ed another, hut ii miieli smaller 
glecicr, with t.UiC and siifcly, and 
then through anoilu'i* ravine. On 
issuing iiom this, a gloiious sieiu* 
preeenU’d itsi if, and ulucli wc* were 
just ill time lo enjoy, or clouds 
were b.'‘gin*inng lo loim on the 
Piedmontese sid.*. We looked into 
the highest basin of the valiey of 
Viu. l)n the ii:.;hr, and half n ur.d 
thci aniphitheatie, it was b. umled 
by the llocim i’.'(doii. Jlcfore us tho 
pbiins ot 1 . ily vM'i'.t MO‘u over and 
be V Olid the i.:iige of mounlaiiia 
which pepaiate the m li oni the* \<i!Iey 
ot Viu. On ibo Iclt, vve saw the 
lugged peaks and glaciers of ibo 
high ii'inge vvhiclulivideH the Gol do 
Lautaret fioni tho Col d’Ar :ip. 
Didow us lay our course, down tlic! 
bed of tlie toiient — the Stui.a ot 
Viu, which i-.Mics fioiu tho bike of 
the Luutaret along its steep banks, 
foul beneath too teirilic precipi- 
ces \vhic}i bound tliem. .So faint- 
ly wore the plains seen over the 
intervening range of mountain'^, that 
it is probable lhc‘y escaped our ob- 
seivatiou on the Col ot the Lnntu- 
ret, otherwise, from thisgreatiri leva- 
tion, they ought to have been more 
distinctly observed. 

We descendfd vvitli great difli- 
culry, yet got on very well, until, 
unable to tullow tbe com so of ilm 
torrent, by the eataraets uliiih it 
made, wo turned to the lii-hi, 
and 80011 found ourfolve.c on the* 
brink of precipices, over which, 
though W'C c’ouki, with great c:iie,di‘- 
ecend from ledge to ledge, it sefined 
to bo'iinpracticablc for a u*nk'. e 
preceded the syndic and l'iag> and 
when wc had overcome the last ecri- 
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ou'^ dilVuMiUy in our descent, we rest- 
ed and looked bark to see bow it was 
po-sible to pet the poor mule down 
— it appeared to our guides to be 
impracticable. We saw them come 
IfMlie c'dge ot the precipices, and (ja- 
rirjot shake his head 111 (lespaii ; then 
disappear to explore in scaich of an 
ea*«ier place for de-cendiri”;. No 
other pi e'<eijted itself; and shouting 
flown to liS his em{iiii ie..«), leaiiit 
from our replies our coiiv iclion that 
it was i 111 possible to lead down lhr3 
mule by the path which we had de- 
scended. flHiriot, ho vevci, aieso- 
liite mountaineer, taking the biidle, 
and Tr.ig the tail of the poor beast, 
ur;ed or lifted it ticui ledge to ledge, 
i?oiiietimes by main stiength, lying 
back against the rocks, and siK'-peud- 
ing the mule bet', ecu them until its 
fooling wai s'de. Once tlw sliding 
of the miile flovvri to a place of satt*- 
1 y Inoiight down I’rag also, and ive 
expecietl the tollowing instant to see 
both bill o\(u’: but, by tiie t'kid and 
resedution ot lhe''e men, e«[»peial!y 
of (birinot, and the pis>*ive obe- 
dience of the mule, hcmnlngly con- 
scious ol its danger, they all de- 
pcerided in s.ilety. Ibdow the pie- 
ci|)iccs, wc enleied upon the pas- 
tuiages fit the Piedmontese iniinbi- 
tant'» ot the V''ul de Viu, and saw be- 
low us some chalets; but they uii- 
tortunately lay too much out ot our 
route tfi \i'«ittfiem. And this i-i the 
pass liy wliich Alhanis lleaurnoiit, 
in liis liistory of the (iraian Alps, 
conjectiireil that the army and itie 
elephants of Hannibal had passed! 
1 he tmpo^sihiliry ot such an e\ent 
occiiiriiig here, thiowsadouht upon 
Ills .statement that he had \i.sited 
these ;\lps himself. But though 
Tlaiinihal never could have passed 
this way, a Preiieli patrol ot ihiity 
or buty soldiers did, dining the war 
of the ilevoliitioti, deseeiid to IVIaU 
(hiu.sa, the only military occurrence 
on this rautc lecoided- There is a 
tiadition of a post courier tiaving 
been formerly established this way, 
but like that which still regularly 
cros«f‘B the Cl real St Bernard, it must 
have been a liardy inoiintaiiieer on 
ffiot. The only ebangos which time 
eflert-i in these regions, are in the ad- 
vance or retirement, the enlarging or 
lessening of the glaciers. Ages have 
passed without a change in the form 
and character of the pass by the 
rocks and precipices, and these pre- 


sent a barrier not likely to be, again' 
at tempted by a mule at least. Our 
men declined tliiit Tiothing should 
tempt their leturri by tlie Col do 
Laiifiret. 

Atter resting a shoit time, wc 
staitf'd, and hastened our descent; 
for clouds began to envelope the 
llot he Mebiu, and the mountain 
which we had ]):iMScd was alrea«ly 
concealed fi'oin us. A little dii/zling 
min tell, which ga\e us firmer toot- 
ing on the smooth pastuiage; and, 
afier a long and fatiguing deseeii', 
we pns.-eil liel<)W'thf3 i halcts ot JMril- 
chiuMi, and foiiinl oiii selves at the 
foot ot tlie lloeht; Melon, whose head 
was now ole cured. Here w'e met a 
hoy, who told ns thit we W'ere two 
good houis tioin I’s-eglio, the first 
hamlet wheie there was an inn ; wo; 
made up our minds that twm good 
houis meant lour ordinal y oni's, end 
we found ihcin so. The pasturages 
in which the cbalelM ol MalchiiHfi 
aio si.u'Ue.l, aie <*0 lich and exten- 
sive, that iliey Iced dining thiee 
luonlhs shof'p aiiim illy, be- 

sides tlif 3 eowH and goats brought 
here for summ(>r pasturage. 

The whole touise of the valley 
hears the miine ot \ iu; hut priitsof 
the same, valley are disiinguislied by 
that of some pioxirnate village ; that 
pint which we reached w'as above, a 
lavine, kiiowm by the name of Alal- 
(hiii'«a. When vv'C leuehed the tor- 
rent, wc perceived that it iiished 
into this deep ravine, and that it 
would he, necessary to ford it fiom 
the, left hank, vvheie we vveie.as tho 
face of thrt lock 011 this .sidn above, 
tho toircnt was imprac.tieahlf 3 . Wo 
crossed wdlh difficulty ; and ascend- 
ing above the piecipie(‘i-, on the light 
bank, found our path along thin, 
dangerous edges, and thence, by a 
difficult descent, ii,iched a little 
plain, which appealed like paradi.se, 
after tho scenes thiough which we 
liHfl wnndereil. We crossed into 
this plain, by an Alpine biidge, be- 
low the overhanging rocks, which, 
on the left ot the torrent, terminated 
tho low'cr end of the ravine. Be- 
neath these precipices w'o saw some 
wretched cabins, built, in some 
places, within the crevices of the 
rock, and in others excavated. This 
was the highest spot in the valley 
inhabited throughout the year. 
'I'heuce wo proceeded by a path 
through tome meadows— the only 
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piece of level ground that we had 
Keen Piiiee the morning. It brought 
us to Mnigone, a uii«prablc vil- 
1 ige, where there Wiia a chapel. 
Here w(3 wcie atjiitk e/ith lh'» vigo- 
rous appearance of the inhabitunts, 
especially of the vvomeu. Their fine 
mien and tall forms were unlike 
those of a similar class in any other 
of the Piedmontese valleyB. There 
was a look ot haughty independence 
about them, i>ut timir dii ty face s and 
clothes were pniofs that ihey did not 
often make ar(|iiaintauee with the 
hjiy^ht sirearns ot tlieir vall«'y. We 
lied hoped that this place was Ps«e- 
gl'(), hut we Icaint that we had yet 
l.vo l*>i>g miles of deaeciit to ineke 
hetoM* we could u'ach it. We could 
get no lefri shmeiitat Jhugoue, and 
eien if we (ould, G'aririot’s siispi- 
eion aii'l liis dislike ol the ])eopb* of 
the valley would have induced Idm 
to U'ge iH ou qui( kly. IP' hud 
coniiiKMi p:ejwdiev ot llu; Siv oyards 
the inhahitant-. ol tlie Pivdnum- 
t ^e v. lhys vv're tidevis and nnir- 
deiei*-. 'riie d :y was ( losing upon 
iH, and lie was iinpatioit to get into 
a countiy more inlnhited. Ou 

leavujg ?<ar"(Mie, W(‘ found a tole- 
rable mountain road, with low dry- 
^tOMc wadis on eilhei side. For 

S'. me time wu? skilled the edge of a 
lofty precipice, above* a ravine of 
treniendousdepih. Descending lioni 
this heiglit, we passed groups of 
labonvc'i-ri leluinir.g from their har- 
vest, and many of them, generally 
the worncMi. heaiieg heavy loads 
upon their shouldeis, s<i piMced and 
home, that wu; were led to conclude 
that the ease with which sueJi loads 
wiMc ranied, Icfttbein giacdul and 
r.rm when without tin ir Imidens. 
Ci.uinot recogntsed on edd acquaint' 
ance in one of the group*;. 

Our course lay down a succession 
of steep descents, liom one little 
plain of iiiesdow to another, each 
becoming richer, until \vc got a- 
iiiong trees, and more culiivaled 
spots, and passed two or ihtee little 
villages, and observed a valley open- 
ing on the left above IVseglio, which 
leti by the Cad d’Arnas to Hessana. 
Soon after we descended into the 
little plain of Ui^seglio, and reached 
the village itself after a long ancl ad- 
venturous day's journey. ^ On our 
ai riving there after dark, we were 
directed to what was called an al- 
bergo. Certainly it was not a place 


of enffi frihimcnl for man, and scarce- 
ly for liorse. A Frenchirian would 
liardly have condHscendeti to call it 
a cabaret; and an hiOL'Iislimau's 
thoughts, as*:oci.ited with a pot- 
house, would certainly hive been 
raired to an hotel, compared vviih it; 
however, we only wanted ic' t and 
relresliment. Alas! that wc ‘'bould 
have needed so niuch, for ihc^e were 
not to he found here. We ascend- 
ed a flight of (liity stoii" steps from 
aHtable,and cnteied a filthy chamber, 
“ the pailour, kitchen, and hall ; ” a 
gaunt, unwashed, iiinHculinc-looking 
woman stood hehind .1 mass of ma- 
sonry, in which .i pit or two served 
as he e* places f(‘r chat coal, and the 
levt of the sui'fcice* for the kitchen 
t.ible — dt«iai ranged, on some shelves, 
weie dirty stone bottles eonlainiug 
tlfliiiouffrof^oWo, atpiavita*, &e. I'he 
floor WMs eovpiid with sloj)s and 
vegetable paiings and filth, six inches 
tliii I. the {!(*eum Illation of an iHiB wept 
lioov for many yeaia, A steej) lad- 
der h d thiough ahfde into an upper 
floor, vvh'*ie was either a piggery or 
a nursery; the inmates had been 
distill bed by out aiiivnl, and (heir 
noises left the zoological genus un- 
celt, sill, until we sivv one hy one of 
the filthy generation of this house, 
quarrelling for precedence, and 
crawling a few steps down the ladder 
to look upon us. Voutig as the 
children vvere, they had already ga- 
thered over ilieir otherwise naked 
bodies some ])ortioii of that inheii- 
tariee which hail been stpiamlered 
on the floor. These imps stared and 
grinned at us until the ffcnf/r tones 
of their glim motbei’s voire drove 
them again into the coiieealment of 
their dai k and dirty bsihitation. 

We succeedtd iu getting some 
ff'//vrt//caiid boiled eggs, and Garinot, 
who bad observed our mode ot mak- 
ing tea at his bouse, liaviug laboured 
bard to clean some vessels, soon ob- 
tained boiling water, and we enjoy- 
ed the refreshing beveivge after our 
day's walk. Our guides diank the 
wine, placed before them, and ob- 
tained something to eat wirh appe- 
tites fortunately not over delicate. 
When we enquired about our beds, 
we were tohi that there were none 
in llie bouse, but that a neighbour 
hid prepared one. i wished to 
sleep ill the grange, or hay loft, but 
this was overruled. Our dormitory 
was in the next house to the Inn, 
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Whon \vn lo it, wo rntorcd a 

pta^ilo ainl as( fiiilt'd l*y a pcrpondi- 
cubr Jafldi-r to wliat in fact was a 
loft, riariiiot, wlio^p caio had pio- 
\ifltMl this ai-coii inoilation, led tho 
way willi a lamp. On onrerin^ llio 
place Wit hiiw hy the dim in ono 
comer a bed which 'vas orcnpic*! 
hy t,vo wonn ii ! In niujthcr, on tho 
IlcKjr, was the Ix'd prrpnvtd for us. 
In j;<»ing to cv'iminc it, I distiiihid 
sundry co(;ks and liens at roost up- 
on a pfde, placed alon" over our 
bide ol the ch uiilit r. There were 
many hoh-s ‘h; otii^h tho w'alls lar^e 
CMitoj'.di for a man to crawl tlirouf^h, 
and v'Jiich aj^jici.i d to commiini- 
cr.ti' uliii llie ncij'hhouiin^ housif*. 
Tlieic v/.H neither window nor dooi 
except two foldin^r oxes, wliieli 
(»pened into a y..id below, and 
Ihroiiudi \.'hieh Im^ 4>r corn could he 
pi’chrfl up, and the tiap with the lad- 
d»*r hy veliicli ue Icul a-ceml.nl Iroin 
tii« btahli*. The place u'as scarcely 
one K.nove fiom the den at the 
sjiidic’c', inlowliK-h we had fiisthoeu 
introducnl. I\ly liiend’s tatijpiehad 
';lvcii liiui com.n p! en.ni ^h to take 
prMse.ssiiMi of the In-ih 1 desired 
(i.'irinot to ect a of straw', upon 
wliich 1 threw le.yf-'clf W'lappeti in 
iiiy edoak, but not to sleep. A mil- 
lion Ileus soon took pohsobsion of the 
place, they had not had such a god- 
bend for s<*n:elinie, to hy their 

eagci ncbS : ad .appetites — in defiance 
of lln*ni lay I i lend slept. 1 could not, 
for la-sidcs tladr umnei cifiil attueks 
upon me, demons s( i'lned lo have 
hes 't tlie pl.n-e, the imps in the ad- 
joining rP'»ions set np sucli dia'ooli- 
c d )i IK, th'it tlie iioi-ie, joim d to the 
tin Cuts, ntt'Mid in .".n old helchiino’s 
mice, tijiiig lo alia} theiir', wasdis. 
tiaeling. Tliesi* snund.s ist upd from 
the Inde.s nro ind ii », lik» bl.iRts from 
1‘behiis, and kept me .sleepless. Ah! 
f ‘•leill never f.-nget the night, and 1 
took care th.it, iriy fiiend should not, 

1 iran >iinehilHhle ociurrence, which 
excih-d me lo inmiodciate laughter, 
took place, and I awoke him to wit- 
ness uhal lie (ould not havo belie- 
ved upon my 1 (port only. About 
four o’clock the coiiipnni(;ns of our 
chamber turned out, and soon after 
(jrdrinot called us to pieparc for our 
journey down the valley. 

lUving paid five francs to llie 
mistress' of the inn, and forty sous 
for our dormitory, we departed from 
I'Hsegllo. The morning was benuti- 
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fill, and the whole valle} in sliigiiliir 
coiiirabt v\ith tlie savage dieaiineas 
of yei.terday’s route. Noble trees, 
luxiiiiaiu meadows, and corn fields 
eiii idled tho coiii'^e of our march. 
On departing from Ubseglio, we 
iookml up the valley Iiich led to 
thf 3 (All d’ Ainas, and a btiangm* 
would scarcely liave suspected that 
the paths througli its beautiful ver- 
dure Avoiild lead U> scent s perhaps 
even mou; terrilic than those of the 
Lnutaret. A poet or a moralist 
might find in this ample mutter for 
illiHtintioii. Nor would tln^ anti- 
quary be ijiiite out of places here. 
Some lime since, an altar ivas found 
near Tssi^glio, coiiscci ated to Tler- 
culcs, with the following insciip- 
tii)ii : 

ui:u 

C \ L I 
M I V S / II I 
VS 

M A \i C h; 1. 1. \ S. 

The Jinpci IVction in the third line 
l>:is pn//.lcd the aiitiipnn ic^. Illias, 
however, FOt tlnun upon the pcent — 
that l’s^c^li^> was the Oedurn men- 
tioned by .I.iiiiji (’{C'lar in his (’om- 
mentaiii^ q and, eigo, that lie must 
have passed tlii.sv/ay wlien he went 
to meet the llolv (dii ; hut m iny simi- 
lar iianw's are found on the Pied- 
niontese side of the Alps — buch as 
Kxilles in the P.iss of the Mont Oe- 
nevi(! and Us-eaiix. at the foot of tho 
Col de Sestiieres, the latter, liow- 
(,\er,.l)’ Aiiville has eh'.aily phovvii to 
h-avc been the Ocelum <.f Julius 
(’lesar — but, that I bsogiio was aii- 
deiitly Ocduni was not the only 
iiifVreiiee drawn hy these learned 
Ohlbinka; tlicy Jiave asserted that 
a llouiaii road parsed through this 
valley, and aero, s the Alps, The 
chid objeelioii lo this coiijertnie 
was its impohsibili.'y as f.ir as it re- 
gaided a road across the. Alps. 'J'lio 
inset iption only shows the. occupa- 
tion by tho Romans of this valley in 
common with fifty others, that led to 
the great chain ; not that there was 
a road through h across the Alps. 
Mines aic worked in the valley from 
W'liidiiron was drawn before record, 
but they were probably in operation 
in the lime of the empire. 

After leaving the beautiful little 
plain of Ubseglio, which is about two 
miles long, and half a mile wide, our 
course through the valley was some- 
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times on tlie banks of tho i her, at 
o^herN on tlic nioinitiiin side, aiul 
oecasionally a('ru.Jb the rirhest ine.i- 
(lows. TJie road, ay \\t* deseended, 
greatly improved, it was often excel- 
lent, and almost always under iho 
slielUr of nirigniHccni, clieslnut and 
walnut trees. The r%iUiaiion of tlie 
villagen, which weie numeioiis, w.is 
geneia'ly beauiiiul, and the jounn y 
down the valley w.is one ol tinniixed 
enjoyment. \V« ]nss(‘J ihrough the 
large village r»f Leniie. Ilitheito 
Mdi find woiiiiii weie Iiahiti d in 
thick C(K'rt>enndj » d woollen diapo'iy, 
the men ecner.illy wealing it whiti‘, 
the women a ^olt o! eolloe colour, 
litwn its luixtriie with hlack wool; 
the head usually cii\eied n iih al.ogv*. 
black felt hat, which the women wore 
o\er a white handkerchit f. 

On the li^^ht of the valley, in our 
descent, l.«y the moinsiain chain 
which <li\id('s it from the Valley of 
the Doin'; a ]):ith aeross it hy the 
Col de Colombaul is the thoilcbt 
ineaiH <;f comrnunlcutiiig between 
Lenio and Turin. Iblow Leiide 
we passed ihiough the tilhigi's of 
I'’Michieie, (jluiccijiidiein, and Fu- 
ciiie. At the hiUer iheie ni <5 nnuy 
ioigrs when' the tiU hammers aie 
woiki d Ity the \'i«ma, a little stieain 
w hit h lloN.'t into tlie Siuu of Viu, 
the lit er ot the valley. From Fucine 
the road ascends neatly a niiiti to 
Viu, u neat link* town in a singularly 
beautiful sitiiaLioii, Burroiindcd by 
Iniit and f()ie/;t tree.', and tlie people 
w'eie, evidently we.aUhy. Many of 
tlni houses weic like lillle ]):.lacv.s ; 
in I lie town \/e saw^ many good 
simps, sonic inns and a cafe. Then; 
was an appearance ol comfort about 
the inliabiinnts, and the co.»tumc of 
the women had a touch of the Paii- 
sienne, which we scarcely expected 
to find in this retired valley. We 
rested at an inn wlierc we procured 
a tolerable dinner, fur which the 
scoundrel host demanded and o' - 
tallied from US fourtei 11 iianrsi for 
until we had paid it the mule wan 
locked in pledge in the ^t:lble. The 
women are geneialiy handsome, yet 
many of those who are mariied live 
without much of the soiiety of their 
husbands, for ihe^c go to Tuiln as 
sen ants in great houses, wheie the 
people of Viu are prefeired in the 
domestic capacities of cooks and 
valets de chambre. Thus it rarely 
boppens that oftener than once 


year they can obtain a short leave of 
ab<>enee to vibittlie homes ot tlieir 
faiiiilic*-.. Duiiiig winter the snU 
lower classes of die male p(>pnlalion 
go into the Italian towns and beck 
employment as porters and other 
ineniai oOices. In the bumnier many 
seek temporal y ecfragemcnti in 
Fit'dmont and tlie Mil.onse i.i the 
lice groiirnks dining tin* haivcir. 

Viu has a couitoi Judie tun*, t A .) 
f.iiis nniiindly. and its chinch is the 
laige^l and most supeiho! the thice 
vall. ys <,f Iv ] /.), ot V. hiih l!». \'.il 
\'iu is oiic. its iiilnihit and 
those in i's imiindi.Me. neigl.hoin- 
hood, c'.ccid :;()UO. i'. liold^ fic- 

ipiciit cummuuicatiirP. w iili Tin in I>y 
the Chd de St .ban. vvhuh leads at 
ome itrtj the plain'-: of Fiedmont 
overall easy pass. I'lie aii cf Viu 
is cont.idt'ied so invigoiatiiig, that 
the childiiii ot many oi the iiiizcns 
of Tiiihi are bcnt he'e (or ll.iir 
health dining die siiminer. 

lielow Viu, we more than once, 
oil looking bailc up the valley, 
caught a vi.'W' ot the vast lloche 
Melon, and we sjmctiiiies tu.iieil to 
it to conti?‘t its btciiiity with the 
fcUiTonndiiig iichne..s ol the v<illty, 
of which the .^ceaeiy ;.iiil i(s piodiic- 
tioii'^ did iioi, below \ lo, Vr.iy min h 
until we aiiivi'd at the vid.sge, id l.a 
Madd.ileini, vdii'ie wc^ cio. -id the 
Stiira, and cnteicd upon a miseiable 
load, which ictl up to the Ckil de 
Him Hand. 

It i.^ ilillicult 10 imagine vv hy, w idi 
roads pM-soivcd so well near Viu, 
those vvliich lead to it, lioiii Lan/o 
I'} JMadilaleiia, bhuiiUl l;eiulu.d. It 
was leally diliicult to pri.s^. It led 
lip the mountain side over dccoin- 
pusing serpiMUine, either .intling up 
in masses, or kiiee-deep in dual or 
mud. 

As W'c ageeuded, we eonim-ndid 
a fine view of the valley w'e had li lt, 
but tlie scene wa.s not to be com- 
pared with that which burst upon us 
when we attained tlie high tidge of 
the Col Bertrand. 'I'hcnce v, e saw, 
in the depth far below ns, the valley 
through which the Stuiu t.^u 7 Ml it-i 
way. lliclily wooded, on the opjio- 
fiito side, were the h;i<.('a ul the, 
mountains which bounded the deep 
valley. Beyond these, other iiiKgui- 
fic4‘nt ranges rose above c;uh olher, 
but, except in uccasional glimpses, 
the central chain was hidden iu 
clouds. In clear weather, the view 
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from whero wo passed must be one 
of the finest prcsfiited in the Alps. 
Near to a few Jiuusos furniin^; the 
village of liLTiiard, a wretched zig- 
zag load di’oceiids for a hSiort way. 
In tlie iiiulst ut it we met a party of 
muleteers — llo ii imilcs ladcii, going 
to Viii- Mounted upon uio* of them 
was a beauiitul young woman, so 
well dressed, that lier costume 
might have passed unnoticed in 
Loudon. 

Our loule lay for aoniiu distance 
along a road, upon the ciesl of 
the iiiountain, preieniing near its 
termination a uiagiuficcnt \icw up 
the Val Juirno, the longest of the 
three valleys ot Lanzo ; the glimpsiM 
of the snowy lange tantalized us 
with some percepliuii of ivhat wo 
lost ill the sceutiy, but f.oui tlm 
chapel ol the (noix do Moiai the 
view was encliniiling. We cjui<l 
look hence into the deep \ alleys, 
upon the coulluencc ot two ot the 
branches of the .Stura; beyond it lay 
iiiimeious village-, p.KUui itn s, and 
foresH, com, and Uvio'il mcK., aiiruisl 
wlih’h tlie vill.iges and habit itions 
spaiKled. (bm'.iasted wi'ii th’ , lei- 
tility, the ground we ocio upon, 
and a luiiy' inouniaiii on the ri'.ht, 
were Hteiile. On thisi niouJitaiii, 
which was at a iiiurh gieater eleva- 
lion than that upon which we wcie, 
is hiiilt tlie cluipid or ti iiKluary ol 
Saint Ignatiub — one ut those holy 
places ot (^.ifhiilic pilgi image, wliicli 
deiivc half their sanctity from their 
eliiViition. A celebiatcd festival i^hc]d 
therein llio beginning ot Aiigu.«-t - 
the Sunday preceding St Luwienco’a 
day — it is vi.iited hysucliciowds, lli.it 
they are said to amount to ono-sixth 
of the W'hole population ot these val- 
leys, and numbers of the devotees 
come even from Tuiin. TliOoC who 
come from a distance, or who are 
prompted by devotiun, or to whom 
it is enjoined us a penance, artlve on 
the Saturday evening, and employ 
that night in conles-iou to a great 
nuinher of pi iebts, who are ahvays 
to be found in piopoitiun to t]s>{ d'*- 
maud by siimeit'. One of iha night 
ceremonies is to petfomi the AV^^- 
r ^f/ic — that is, to vvidk nine limes 
round the cxteiiur of the chuich and 
recite prayers. TiiOie vvlio Ctjunot 
resist bleep lie on the pavement of 
live church, which, dining (he night, 
is illuminated, so that they cannot 
ikulk without detection. The Sun- 


day, however, presents a more ex- 
traordinary scene. An imiuense 
crowd of ail ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions, or, Uiiit may be Anglicized, tag- 
reg and bob-tail, pertoiiu other A'rn- 
cjitus, and as diler the ninth round 
they' are jiermitted to reiiie, and ae- 
cesbioiis of pilgiiuis or devotees are 
made houily, this exliaoidiiiaiy pio- 
cession continues all day, as each, on 
his, or lti'r,aiiival fails into the laiiks, 
and then, after the nine turns, falls 
outtojiiin pirties at howls, diiiiki 'g, 
i;r gaming, having tlius balanced 
(heii account of sin for the year by 
the mystical nine turns made loiind 
the Hunctnaiy, lor iho glory ol — the 
piicats ! 

I’loiii the ('roi\ do Moral tlie de- 
scent is by a iiiiserable road flown 
lh> side ot tlio mobl bat reii mount, lin 
lev ( 1 t-aw ; peihapsappeaiiiig worse 
fiom its stnlVh.g contiast to the lic.li- 
iiens ot ihe \clley mi the other side. 
Vet at l).e i* we got into a beaut'- 
tul hpo% the I’ian dela (’aslegna, but 
fim.i tbi'> o.isls to the liver it again 

I hanged, ami v.'e eneonnteied for 
tvYrniy inisiubs the vvon-l road we. 
Icid met with sii.ct* wo Jelt \ iii. 

I I • V ing re:r In d tlic Si,in :i, v’e ci ossed 
it by the bridge ot (huniagniHio into 
the load which K-d up to the valleys 
ot ijanzo; this was belter, but not t o 
much improved, at least in vvidih, 
but lliiit we ijhi lowly etceped ilie 
fate (ft llvgulus, for two mules knleii 
with backs ot nails fiom the. foiges 
of Mi'/.zeuile, or some other in the 
Val b'oruo, on tlieir v. ny to Lanzo, 
ovti'touk UH, and wnt had great diili- 
cnlty toehCH[>e the points protiiidiiig 
ihiough the sacks. About half :i 
le.igiio het'oifj uiir aiii val at Lanzo, 
we passed a rapital-iuoking inn, with 
laige stables and premises, recently 
built by a M- Caveglin. It must have 
been in anticipation of thegovein- 
ment forming new' and good roads to 
tliese vdll.'} s, olliei iv ise ouc-teiitli of 
their co^t might ns u'^efully and more 
wit-ely have been expendfuL Wo 
li id not Lcori aueli an establishment 
L.r pome time, and were strongly 
disposed to finish vuir day’s vvoik 
there, but Gaiinol i ccomiiiended us 
to go on to T/.nZ'j. Welelt it, how- 
ever, with leliielance. 'rtieie isevi- 
denlly a disposition on the part of the 
S'lidiiiinn government to improve 
the roada of the country, and M. (Ja- 
veglia haa perhapa been encouraged 
in his undertaking by the author! lies. 
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The disposal of the rich resoiiiceH of 
these valleys in tiiiiher, metals, and 
agricultural pioduce would be bet- 
ter aided byu wise goveininent thaii 
they have hitheito been, it the roads 
were improved. The three valleys of 
Lauzo — the Viu, the Ala, and the. 
Foriio — colh'ctively (oniain ‘2*2.000 
inhabitants, and iieaily all coininuoi- 
catioii must pass by tliis establidi- 
ment of M. (/aveglia, which is a most 
serviceable station to the cunieis 
and muleteers. 

We came upon Laii/o rather 
abruptly. Its situation, appioaching 
it from the mountains, is sti iking. 
We ])assed beneath steep rocky 
slopes surmounted by old buildings, 
Italian in char.'icter, having loggiaK, 
or open galleiies, but in a state of 
such wretched dilapidation that a 
feeling of gratitude for h.iviug passed 
saiely below them spuing almost in- 
voliintaiily lioni the heait. We m 
teied Lauzo by a passage, not sti icily 
a gateway, beneath some houses, and 
ascending a steep nairovv stuet by 
a seiiesi of low paud teu.Kus or 
bro.id steps, attained the highest 
liaitof the town — tlic I'uind pl.u e. 
We iiad then lo desi-end on the oiher 
side by similar ^teps, w hicli lessened 
the danger of the descent, and pa^si d 
down the long sleep piim ip.d stieet, 
stared at by ucaily all the 2000 inlna- 
bilants of Lanzo, who piesented tli<‘ 
most banditti-looking collection oi 
impudent rascals lever saw, even in 
till! iiortb of Italy. Tliei e wei e st ve- 
rul inns in the town, but none very 
promising in appearance, and our 
enquiries tor tlie best, obtained for 
us almost as many different aii^vvers 
aa there were inns lo recommend. 
At length, a lespectable- looking old 
genllauian cautiously, to avoid jeal- 
ousy, hinted to us that the C<npella 
Veide was the most lit to receive us, 
and we took up our quarters there, 
and found more comfort and atten- 
tion within, th.111 there was promise 
of without. Here we at once pro- 
ceeded to settle our account with 
the syndic and Master Trng. The 
modest confidence of the latter was 
instantly shown on his expectation 
that he should receive from us five 
times as much as his sci vices were 
worth — with him it was a matter of 
business — wo offered him two 
Napoleons, which he refused to 
take, and walked off sulkily ; the 
syndic very properly would not be 


a party to Trag’s account; we gave 
Gaiinot two Napoleons, for, though 
Tiag bad a mule, he liad deceived 
US ill stating that he had a peifici 
knowledge id tlu! loiitc, whilst wiih- 
out llie syndic vve could u. t have 
accomplisln d the journey. TliehttU r 
said lie was quite contented, and 
should have been vviili whatever we 
had chosen to give him; this obtained 
foi liini a liitlc additional giatuity, and 
vve gave him some (d‘ t!.c best wine 
the mil itllbrded. Our kindness to 
CLirinut incrcasi d the anger of 'I’rag, 
vviih whom we refused to hold any 
fuillier intei coiiise, having left the 
two Napoleons for him whenever he 
ehuse to take llieiii, bpit not a sous 
more, not even a glass of ihe w ine 
given to the sviiiiie. At length the 
fellow c.mie sneaking for the money, 
asking for the addition of a iiane — 
half A ti.mc--lvvo sons. V e vveie in- 
flexible ; he then took the two Napo- 
leons, a, id iirli^]led by olleiiog his 
services, and lli(»te of bis mule, to 
lake us the next day to Pout lor one 
half tlie money, in proportion to the 
time of serviiT, that lie h.td just re- 
ceived. Ch.iiuot vve found llnoiigli- 
out a well inlornied, tlu^Uvorlily, 
biHV'*, lespr ciable niHii ; and Ti.ng ii 
favv'iiing la^-cal. In the syudic eti 
liic confidence may be plaeed by 
any tiaveller who disires to enjoy 
some days’ sport among the cbumois 
in the high inoiaitainH of the Mau- 
rieiine. A mes t-nger sent fioin 
Lanslebouig v. oiild re;u h Jiiiii at 
Hessaiis in two or three houi.s, and 
he expressed to us his lendiness to 
attend to any empiiiy made after 
him by an I'lngli^h tiaveller. 

After having enjoyed the liistcom- 
lorlablc bed that we had been in 
since we left Lanslebourg, and paid 
a very moderate bill at the Capella 
Verde, we hired, but with some dif- 
ficulty, a light carriage with a pair 
of horses to take us to Pont in the 
Val d’orca. The load was flat to- 
wards the plains from Lanzo. On 
our left was the raiige of Monte 
Timoue, which sloped down into tlie 
plains. The road side was planted 
with acacias and mulberry-trees, and 
the viiiee, Indian corn, and other ev i- 
dcnccB of rich and cultivated lands 
marked our course to Ciiic. U’e 
passed through many v illages, which, 
amidst scenes so rich, boi e a corres- 
ponding appearance of wealth and 
comfort compared with the means 
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of tlif! mountainppra wo had eo ro* 
Icit Ktriiggliii,; in high regions 
witli a htiTilti"‘-oil. 'File towers of 
the vill.'gi! chui L-hrs h ul now hecome 
lho->«* light and lofty structures fur 
which PiudmoLt is celebratnd; the 
IwHLics wtM'tt onlircly I'silian, and llie 
town of (Jirie, about ten or twelve 
miles frojn Turin, had its shops he- 
ucath deep arciides^roiniiion in I'led- 
niont.onthe sides of thestrcets^udiich 
slisdlcred the p.isst'ngersfi oni the sun 
or tin*, rain. At (’iiie we tumid ( If 
on the left out of the high-road which 
leads to 'rurin tiom Tnnz ). Our pos- 
tilion had to eiiqLire the way, for 
the joui ;iey to Pont is not very often 
direct ironi T.anzo. \Ve h.u! 
another ex-uitiple iu the fetis of our 
cundijctor of tlu! hid opi.iion Indd 
of a neighbouiing people, or of the 
dangers oi a ro id to which they are 
not accustomed ; h»-d^>V'e in coii- 
htunt fear of Miug lltUicKed ; it hi 
certain that the Sivoyards think of 
the PiediiioiiU'se, and the Piedmon- 
teso of th' ii countiyinen of a iieigli- 
boui'iug village or valley, that they 
are a set of villains, but I liavo uuU 
fornil}'^ found llieui civil, and have 
rarely doubted my Lceuii y among 
them. The kmU fiuiii Cine was 
tolerably good, bv'tweeii viri'*yards 
and hedge- ro .vs, ujcil we I'lUere.d 
upon an extensive <1; ciuy < oninioii, 
one of the liinst. places for ciit- 
tliioat practice in the world. Ic was 
cuvcicd vvdili d.'cp Hand pits, among 
which t!ie Iienvy road wound ita 
sinuous course across several luiiea 
of tills ojjen country, a vast plain 
sti etching away on the right and the 
lelt, vviili very few trees and no ha- 
hitatiou iii sight; lieie our postilion 
inlonned us ri grand leviow of 
Itf.OJO troops, by ilic King, was to 
take place next week. After encoun* 
tering the worst paa of the road to- 
ward.s the tciinination of the coni- 
rnuTi, we di>scended into a valley, 
and soon arrived at the village of 
Front j, with its old castle grimly 
O', ei hanging the road a little beyond 
it. VVe crossed the river Mallone, one 
of the sui'dll tributaries of the Oica. 
On the Ollier side we ascended the 
left bank of the river fur some way, 


and through the village of Bu/ano ; 
here the plains skli ted the mountains 
and the scenery was rich and beau- 
tiful; utiiuerouj villages with their 
superb towers, and the campagnas 
of the rkrli pi;opiietors surrounded 
with vinee: inulbciry and fruit trees 
studded the .dosing grounds aiid 
.slopes of tho )iills. One of the most 
beautiful of these village.^, through 
wliicli we passed, vv.is V'alpeiga, 
celebrated tbioughout Piedmont tor 
the great b '-ilit and .singular Li iiity 
of its c.im[).iUile. Before renebiog 
the village, we enteicd ii’ion the 
high-r.K'id Intuieii Tuiin and I'our- 
giie, and fevv coiintiies can boast in 
bucli great lilies of coniniiinication 
of roatls better foriiied or pieseived. 

(hull gill* it. a large tovvp, one of a 
great number vvliicb, lying out of llie 
iisii:.! line of str.ingers Iraveldng in 
Piedinour, am Mule Known, but 
which conlititi numerous inhabitants, 
who arc licli and active as miin’.f.ic- 
turcis in cloths, the metals, taune- 
lies, &c , and tin y po^sopg many 
local advantages, being near enougli 
to the streams and torients to avail 
tbemscives of water ]n)VV(*r for tlieir 
machinal y. B tUr society i.s found 
there, and inoiu com forts, lli.m in 
places of gi eater picteiice. VVe did 
uot diivc tbroiigb the, town, but as 
we skiitid it we eavv ni.'my capital 
houx’cs, and some, beautiful women, 
clean, well dressed, d /ft n/'jcL dc 
Below Ouurgne we ( i ossed the Oi ca, 
and soon after turned up the left 
bank of the liver, lliiinu to vve had 
liad fine weather, but it now changed, 
a torrent of rain de.sceii(led vvhicli 
obliged us to close the caiiiigo, and 
conc,caled fiom us the beautiful 
country which vve had been led to 
believe we Hhoiihl pass through on 
the road to Pont. d'his,liovv'ever, was 
the only hard rain vve Iiad encoun- 
tered for a month, and vv e submitted 
to it with tolerable p9lieiice. Before 
wc reached the town the rain ceased, 
and we were enabled to enjoy the 
entrance to tin's most piemresque 
.place, with its old feudal castles and 
towers, and tl'.e vineyardH, and 
forests, and mouuf.ains witli which 
it is buiToundcil. 
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1 OUriCN i’Ol.ICY AND 1-OUKlliN COMMl-.RCE. 


Iv our last number we took orca- 
t<ion to lay hctoie tbe ])ublir n moie 
till) and detailed ndation ot t)i4‘ Brua- 
so-Cjl<‘rmaiiit‘ OuNtom Iiouho LeH|{ue, 
its contemplated objects, its probable 
]M<»spcctive opetation, with the frau- 
dulent pieteuceN on wbicb it was 
bas^d, and by which it was sought to 
b«* justified, tliau had hitbei to appear- 
ed, With tlie evidence of fa<'i8 and 
figures, in ihcir main coiiclusions un- 
impeachable, the utter groundless- 
ness of the('harge wh.i h has been the 
eternal theme fd half-witted econo- 
mists at borne, and designing states- 
iiien abroad, imputing therestrictire 
rigours of foreign commercial sys- 
tems to the illibeiality of our own, 
was, in the case of Prussia at least, 
for our labours extended no farther, 
d« cisively deiiionstrated. 

Dismissing the cliirneiical conceits 
of war- hunting philosophy, we turn 
to matter more wythy our consi- 
deiation. There la scarcely any 
ipiestion of foreign 'policy into tlie 
Huliition of which the concerns of 
foreign commerce do not largcdy 
enter. There is no nation upon 
earth so purely c<mimercial in i-s 
character and ]mrsuitH as this, ami 
none with so large a stake of mate- 
rial interests risked upon the issue 
ot every political movement. We 
have no dreams of restless ambition 
to be indulged— no conquests save 
those of industry to pant after— of 
the resplendent trophies of succes- 
ful war and national glory we have 
enough and more Uiau enough for 
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immortality in the page of history. 
Rich, however, as we are, in all that 
constitutes a nation’s honour, safety, 
and happiness, our stored up trea- 
sure may not be idly played with or 
dilapidated. It is the half ruined 
gamester only that puts all to ha- 
zard on one throw in a paroxysm of 
blind passion, and the forlorn chance 
of revenge; it is Quixote ledivivus 
alone that would range the world to 
redress the wiongs of kingdoms or 
of peoples. We cannot ail’ord to sa- 
crifice sense to sensibility, nor to 
squander national resources for the 
sole object of succouring the oppres- 
sed of other realms and erushing a 
heartless oppressor — wealthy though 
we be, and poweif’ul as wealtlly. 
Deeply as we sympathize with the 
wrongs — profoundly as we venerate 
the patriots— deal ly as we love the 
gallant people— of Poland, we would 
not have counselled war with the 
Autocrat and his powerful neigh- 
bours leagued against her in her 
ill-timed though holy insurrection, 
because it becomes not the rulers oi 
an empire to hazard its permanent 
w'eltare for the gratification of sym- 
pathy and feeling alone. Mor would 
we have warred to irnposo compul- 
sory freedom on Belgium, Portugal, 
and Spain. No state may safely dis- 
solve the bonds of various alliance, 
and abandon the interests of self for 
such indulgence. But when the 
necessity of self-preservation com- 
bines with the generous sentiments 
of nature, then may the statesmaa 
K 
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unlock tlie treasured- up remem- 
brance of the injuries of a noble 
race, and, whilst he stretches forth 
the arm of might to avenge them, 
solace himself with the grateful le- 
ilectioii that he is exacting also a 
merited retribution for insult ofi’ered 
or damage caused to the land with 
whose destinies he is specially 
charged. That moment may, or may 
not be fast approaching — portentous 
signs are abroad — let us in that case 
pray for a pilot skilled and couiage- 
ous to weather the storm, under 
whose guidance we may couiideut- 
ly dare the raging elements, witluiut 
fear of the quicksands and shallows 
on which it Isas been our lucyess 
fate so often to have huteily ground- 
ed. 

Whilst, therefore, as our piece- 
ding observations are intcmlcd to 
demonstrate, we disclaim all com- 
111 union witli the agitators who pro- 
chaim a crusade ot principles or of 
chivalry; whilst wo inainUin with 
earnestness that our policy ought to 
be eminently peace and conserva- 
tion abroad, no less than at home, it 
Is impossible to dissemble the tact 
that tlie designs of Russia, scarcely 
disguised, combined with her past 
usurpations, seem soclosely to threat- 
en the continuance of the social and 
material prosperity of the empire, 
that it is time to fm/nhariic on/ in/nf/s 
with the possibility of closer con- 
ilict tli'dii the interchanges ot di])!o- 
Tiiacy. The Biiiisli iniiiktcr that 
should stand quiescently by whilst 
she possessed herself of (Jonstanii- 
nople, and finally closed the Dar- 
danelles agaiustourmarine, commer- 
cial or royal, would deserve to ex- 
piate oil tliescalVold his treachery or 
imbecility. We have now, indeed, 
and we have bad, men of state that 
have bid high for the penalty ; for 
whatever his feelings of 
party, with a spark of patriotism in 
ids breast, will deny that the treaty 
of Unklar Skelcssi is a monument of 
eternal disgrace to Farl CJrey and 
Lord Palmerston, as it is of disho- 
nour and degradation to their coun- 
try. The facts, well known as they 
arc, may, for the sake of connexion, 
be simpiy repeated. After the vic- 
tory of Koniah in Tbrahiin 

Pacha was advancing upon Constan- 
tinople. The Porte applied to Kng- 
land aa to its oldest friend for suc- 


cour or mediation, with ample oilers 
of commercial privileges f«)r indem- 
nity ; a threat w'culd have bt.iyed 
the Egyptian in his career — tvvoiin n- 
of-W'ar off the coast of Syria or the 
port of Alexandria would even, in 
the case of recusancy, have enforced 
obedience; nor threat, nor media- 
tion, nor i iiccoiir was yielded to re- 
scue the 'riiikiih empire from im- 
pending <h strnctioii. On Wednes- 
d.ay, the ‘JDlii Augii‘«t, being tlie 
last day but one of the Session I8;J.’», 
the expliination, sliainefii! a.i mii\ el- 
ling, ot Luui i\jlmer!*ton to P.irlia- 
ment was, timt “ vvilliout giv ing any 
very detailed explanation of the 
iiritter, h« would only remind the 
House that then we were em'iaiked 
ill iiacid opt )ti1 inns o/i the X^/, 

ai'd Oil the < (Kt,sf of' lloUiiiif), nml wei e 
under the necessity of kee,in.g iij» 
another naval loice on llie e.;././ W 
J^ofhtgal ihereiore we had not a 
ship to spare. W'e were blockading 
or obseivingtwo ])etty stales, with 
which, hut tor silly iutervciition, we 
cc/uki have had no lelaiiom* hut 
those of aniity, ami out ol onr v. mut- 
ed naval foice could not find vvlien - 
witli to iurnivh a commodoie's pen- 
nant for a service niore\ii*il!y im- 
portant to oiii interest:^ than I loliand, 
Beigiiim, and Portugal in the lump. 
This was not ali; the soi reiary far- 
ther hUted that, ^o far even fniiu 
“ Russia having e\pi«’sscd any jea- 
lousy as to gudiiting that a-isisUnct', 
the Jlusfiiiii Ati.h.issador olliei.diy 
communicated to him, while tin* u*- 
que:>t (of 'ruikey) was siill uiidm- 
considcuilioii, that hi> had 1(>ained 
that such an applicatiou had In (oi 
made, and that from t/iL Infnn 

Iff tn the inmntei'ahre a id ptr~ 

smation of the Tin kish empire, it 
would afford satiblaction if they (the 
Grey Miiiibtiy) could find them- 
selves .able to I'omply with the re- 
quest.’* Could lolly go farther than 
this avowal ? (amid the nakedness 
of llie land or its rulers be more 
ingenuously exposed y Yet the Re- 
foiineil House cried “ Ilear, hear T* 
and the Birmingham patriot vv.is 
** thfinkfuC* to tlio noble Lord. The 
fact was, that the cunning Egyptian 
Iiad thrown the dust of tlie desert 
into the eyes of the man of State ; 
under the tutelage of Bouteniefl', 
dnz/ling oilers were made on his 
part, and theuco the disinterested 
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proiTer of Tiieven, and the compli- 
mentary rejection of aid by Palmer- 
Btoii. Ships of war there were rot- 
ting in harbour in plenty; there 
wanted recently no application to 
I’arliament to job Lord Durham and 
bis suite to St Petersburg in two 
inen-of-war. ludividiially and gene- 
rally our inclination leads us to speak 
as to tliink of Rarl (Irey with lespect 
as an honourable man and a conbist- 
(‘iir. Statesman; age bad impaired bis 
laenlties, and tiie clamouis of a fa- 
mily l>iood, interminable in its raini- 
lieatioijs, pi eyed upon bis wraknessj 
if not njioii his alleetions. Under 
cover ot the Reform mania, be liad 
gonrrdtiieni with place and sinecure 
to an extent such as rdinister never 
betoie had dared towaids kinship; a 
show of public economy whh deoiiicd 
nei « ssai ytocoatoM'rtbc ( \trri\agan- 
ci's oi nej){Hi-»in ; mai itiine succour to 
'ru!key,therefore, wiiMclused on the 
gii.niul ol expense, wlien one year’s 
^:.buy of c.ll the Clreys would have 
dr)ia>ed it twice over. The hecpiel 
is soon told. I'poii our reiu.sal the 
. 0 i t an , / ;/ oV / // < V ; < ’.v^/ /, tl i r e w 1 1 i m so 1 f 
into the arms of iltibsia. Soon from 
Sevastopol a licet and army aii- 
e’noied in the roadstead of the Seia- 
glio; Ibraiiini retired at tlie Miisco- 
viic command, and the gratelul Ot- 
toman was but too happy to get lid 
oi bis bated lliissiaii guests, by sign- 
ing any tiling and eveiy thing. Hy 
aseciTt arm le. of the treaty of Uk- 
Kiar Skelessi, the passage, ot the Dar- 
daiielles to the sliips of all nations 
was nnule contingent on the good 
pleasure ot the ('/ar; and of that 
secre.t erticle, so ( xcelleutly well 
was Llie I’oreign Oniceadiiiinisteri d 
abroad as at home, that Loid Pal- 
merston was not asbanicd to declare, 
ill the tace, of the C/Ommons of I'big- 
laiid, that he was indebted for the 
kiioik’ledge of it, not to tlieliiidecci- 
vahie ])enetiation of an ambassa- 
dor, but to the, niasteily corresp md- 
ence of a newspaper (the Mvrnimj 
Rcrul(l) from the Tuikish capital. 
In the oHicial manifesto of the (vo- 
verrimenl, entitled the “ Reform 
Ministry, and tlie Uefortned Pailia- 
inent,” published at the close of the 
Stjs.sion 18 :): 3 , the whole of this dis- 
graceful business is skimmed over 
in two paragraphs, one of which ad- 
mits that the R astern question was 
one which the ** Governments of 
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Europe were entitled to look upon 
as a matter in vvhiih their own iulv'- 
rests were diivcdy iuvolvt d,” and 
the other wdnds up the allusion to 
the departure of the Uussi.ua. fiom 
Constantinople, and Ibrahim P.iclia 
from Kiitaicli, with the 
aunouiicement tin t “ it is ibe busi- 
ness of the Riltisli Goveiiiiiieut 
take care that iieitlier slmll n*ti ni 
again.” AIagniri<'(*iit brata.lf ! 
homtlti //it/,1, Klioi.ld the Autc<iat 
again presume, to accept j. > in*, iti- 
tion contemptuen '<y iIli'IIu' d l,y n.s; 
and iioihiiig l 4 ‘t« . tlian v\itli im 
expendituie and lion 01s, Is lo be vi- 
sited upon us on the /',,//>/.//.'. of an 
eveTit,tIie]uini.ii.. / ( ol wbicb 

might havi* be', i» ■■\:/ied }>y a mes- 
sage t«‘ (baud Cfi' o, end its •*< I o to 
Asia I\litmi’, In. Hi* by two ol the, 
men- of- war vvbicli weio i . .l-ub. in- 
ly tossing to and fi** in Ibr oii‘ 
the S, lieldt, 01 luliug (or m< nili'< t, 
am lior, under one (aipt.iin (bey, in 
the plea- ant laay ot Ivaide*-'., vvliiKt 
Loid Poiisoiiby w'as ]»eiin i bii 
preparatory Mudua for 'ImKisli 
di[»loinacy amidst ibe iN.'.i* mil tii 
wiU'beiies of “ opera, ])loy, aun 
bail.” I'be war and the w„.'.ie ot 
war is only in ])rospeci as }<>t; bia 
we liave a foieta'i* alnadv o» its 
Rwoeli, and an apt illusiiation tbo 
economy of “eandli'-ends mdibw »**.( 
paiiugM," ill the usual \MiIg bolno'i 
ul abolishing a scoie ot ]>i,u‘c | >1:120 
tinge and onginating eiitiiini- '-toi.cii- 
ships by Imudi t v!s. Tor vriu ns,-. tli.‘ 
navy 01 (boat. ibis. do w.i-i i-.w-.n It ;l 
in vain ill l«SJ '2 tor a bi .c-* ol war 
boats, in l•s* 5 ^ r.ini siiuc we have ii ‘d 
wliolc fripiailions p iimliog ii in tlui 
Levant, now pccj itig inio ibe. D.ir- 
danelles, now ca'cenuig at Smyiea. 

it is not our object in this p.ipcr to 
enter upon an e,\aniin.ition of tb.- 
designs ot Russia, or into u disipii-'- 
tioii upon the. eour.si* ol policy or <>f 
action by wbicli she has, .>0111 no un- 
skilled hand, advanced 'i’he 

toriiier indeed reijulre no illt.sira- 
lion, since, their gr.'iduil .iecomp!i-Ii- 
iiient forms no smalt poiLion of the 
history ot Kurope miu Asl.i ior tin 
last Hi.xty years. Neither of one o, 
the oilier have vve any Kesli ie\ ela- 
tion to make ai pi\.\cnt^ vvli tever 
hereafter vve may 4 ipose o.i moi.* 
convenient occasions. \>e mav, 
however, previous to eomoK'inieg 
the second biamh of ou' K'niJ^ci, 
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Foreif^a Cuminerco, bo permitted to 
observe, that the fatal error of Nava- 
riuo facilitated, ifit dhl not accelerate, 
the passage of the Balkan, and that 
nothing short of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s decision, enforced with an 
ernbasay of men-of-war at their 
mouth, prevented the Dardanelles 
from becoming, in 1828, as now they 
are, Uussian, and the Muscovite 
eagle from perching on the to|)most 
iiiiisarct of St Sophia. Had the 
(^Miiicils ot 18-i2 oxhihited one tithe 
of the prudence and spirit of that day 
— had tlie same forecasting policy 
bc(‘n pursued — we should not need 
now to he loiteiing befoie the stable 
door after the steed had heen stolen. 
But this heing 0 (jr luckless position, 
iml liaviiig liy irresolution converted 
the treaty of I'nkiar Skelessi into 
a foregone eonclusion, that gionnd 
for action appeats to he cut awa\" 
fioiii ninler us There seems, lliere- 
no (‘'ption lelt but to wait upon 
lho»:(h n<-e and provide torthe cliap- 
ti i* ol ,K eideiits, wliicli lor llio gie«it- 
C'.r stall s.iniii is the most delit'ale 
and ddlicMlt game to manage. The 
Ml lU <d coiiiinon-place loses teinper, 
a«»d .*/ J ' /ic(j he with lilitr, 
cot- the knot with the Fwoid, as 
c 'ht evuiiples testify in l?elgiiin>, 
Boi 'H!g!d, and Spain. It is for inasler 
joiiids ah.ne, as tliOM* we Jati* pos- 
- ‘ '-ed, as riio'=-e aiiayed ajyaimt us 
.ii F.'*^si.i Ol to pi ly i ooUy 

and waiily ivitli time, wldhi thi y 
ijoi a iti.otioii of Jiis scythe, end 
steji the ito'emost into each hi< a? h it 
I'l.ikoM. Hussi.i will haiilly attempt a 
t ’Hf]) upon C’onsiaiitinople, 

fwi* that, would place the hall at our 
tcelhy ai oii'^iog l'!iiro|>.‘ as une inati 
atfaiiirt her. She does not use to 
ivoik so openly, to eomhiiie her 
ijieaiis so c lo«e ti» home. \\ K< ri 
iiion laboiiously as silently ininirg 
i'> tiie Knsl, she is heaid most loudly 
,io‘ocolirig in the V\er*t. Wliiie 
nf<i\iiig her mailial pluil.-tuxes to. 
w.'iit!-. Stiiinhoii], she delights that 
the noise ol their march and the 
clangour of their aims shall be 
<lrowm‘d in ilie ihuiidcis of the nmu- 
sin wi}t lost ill the cannonades 

of Oporto or the fmillades of Bie- 
cay. She may, iheiefore, she will, 
doubtless, in beanon good, embroil 
once more the Porte with the Egyp- 
tian Ptitiap— file scat ceJy Kept down 
yet glows in the embeiB, and wants 


but a breath to kindle — and then 
she may be called on for help hh 
heretofore, or she will enact the 
part of protector, as of ancient right, 
whether it be prayed as a boon or 
no. >She. will admit no claim of Eng- 
land, nor acknowledge any petition 
for her interference, but answer our 
demands and our proffers for share 
in the JCaatern adjustment, by point- 
ing to our airogant exclusion of her, 
our monopoly of all inlluence in 
the affairs of the West. We must 
not, we hope that oven iiudiM' our 
present blundering rule we niZ/not, 
be denied. For us the I'^astein is 
no ipiestiou of ymliiig sensibilities 
about Miguelite tyranny and (’arlist 
superstition — it is one <if the la«-t 
import; for Austiia it is one i.f lile 
and death. Let our readers east 
their eyes on the map over the 
Algciiiie Piiitnry, h’lench — over 
Egypt, by piisilioii and comtiieieo 
halt luvucli — (liecce, and pan uHts 
Aichipel»L’’o, llu-i^-iai,— and 
linopioand tijc Bo^phoius, ilui-siau 
ton. Once in pns' .ion ot tin* keys 
ol the E^Uviiie, wliat ‘lia!' pi event 
llussi i, at hei .e, horn eoii t» ii< t- 
i:u< lleeti to 'ii--pule e iili us the 
nuusliiy of the M( (litei raneaii, and 
after, of all othm- seas r She will 
have a laijij* IncKi d mean iuipeiM- 
CMj‘' to uiir attru ks, win n in to iiaiu 
h. uly race of reeinen by the i xclii- 
sivo cMituwieial uavicaiioii of its 
expended shon r. 4'lie 1 nitv <1 Slates, 
liei firm 1 ii.l fast al'ics (c'jjposed 
tlnuigh lliey he, m i oi ding ihe fan- 
tastic caieLMri y of ju iiicijiles ), already 
coU'iielcH, or ihreMeus to coiiipeti*, 
wiii'i our I upieiiiney in tin; Alliuilic 
and Pacific: is ill it lend to mode- 
late their ainhiiiou or th. ir einiila- 
lion to see us niiitched or ehasi d 
away lioiii the Mi-difi i lane.nn r Hut 
the ijiufrlioii is no lei^N one of tran- 
scendent iiitere.-t comim icially, than 
politically, of salety and national 
honour. The lisn'lic of Turkey Eii- 
lopeaii, of Asia ]\liiJor, and ihe li tin- 
bit Hade to PeiNia, consists aloiost 
pijiely ol Hiiiii-h inanul'ai tuies fur 
our expel t.' — ol inanufai. tuics which 
are piohihited in Russia i'joper, and 
would ihriefoie he no less aibiiraii- 
ly prohibited in Tiiikiy Riissian. 
What the state of nianufuctiiiing 
inteicsts is, we may shoitly advert 
to. Whatever theielore the opening 
created by Russian intrigue, and 
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whenever, whether by Reliitiin be- 
tween the Siiltan ainl tlie r.^yptlau 
rebel, or by added provocation to 
Austria, we triitut that Great Uiituiu 
will be found to take the position 
that becomes her. If the coojunc» 
turo be provitled atraiiist and acted 
upon, ^vhen it arrives, with resolu- 
tion and without hesitation, there 
will be no war— there need benone* 
y\tTj<ression is not averted by sub- 
mission but invited, as on this special 
({uestion wc have seen. Neverthe- 
Ic'S, acaloi and cool calculation of 
all coTitin!>enciea must In; taken into 
the account of loeasuies, tor we do 
not shut our eyes to tlje liii/tl of 
smnh einbaiTassintnt: nor that, if 
tin* priiK'ipie that “free bottoms 
make fiec j'oorls” be ever admitted 
in iinuitiiin; waibiie — and in land 
h<»-t»lit.n’s IT. ise iriMietl as an 

iiiiien.jiiih* ab-^iinMfy — then faiewell 
to “ ail our Krealneas.” 

We, liave, watvlied the course of 
ill* Loudon and proxiacial press 
oil thin aubjeci witii inteiest; the 
lat.ei has ihken lln* inodeiate 
and iiaiiotia) tone w'hit h is in unison 
wiili our own coiivictioii '. hut al- 
llioin^li the irieal majoiiiy ot tin; 
metiopolitan joiiinals aie some, of 
them in ad»aLce of us, and even too 
sin ..eptihle upon this subject, and 
olheis e(|iialiy calm and it,.nilv(‘d 
with oiiiselu'S, vi e ha\e obseived 
with pain, but without surprise, that 
a ceituiii anii-iiati«nal iutaluatioai 
prevails in some <|ua;teis to tiie 
udvanta^^e ot lliissia. We think 
too liigldy of our coiilemporaiieN, 
wJiatever their inuty or party jnedi- 


lectioiis, to suspect the operation of 
undue iuHiience. The journalism 
of France and of Gerniatiy is, we 
know, corrupt to the cote; 
has always bid lai'j^ely, and c<Miiit.i 
therefore with reason on the active 
CO operation of men of letters in 
those countries ; we could name 
uaint'H and papms, without asking 
reference to the arcldves of the lega- 
tion of Pozzo di Borgo, were it ne- 
cessary or profitable, as hereafter it 
may be. But whilst we fully exone- 
rate our home contemporaries from 
a degrading imputation, we cannot 
but express uuqualitjed i egret at 
the exceptions to participaiiiin iu 
national teeliug, few though they! n 
and little inlluential, which are to I'm 
found in the, diuinal or piuiodical 
pie.-iK of tlie metropolis. We sl'i'uld 
be Uie Urstto laise our voices a 
a war ot pique, or interveiilioii, or 
ambition, as these and utbci jiages 
tc.‘4ily. The cast* of wai nas not 
ai lived, and iicv d not, if the iMinisiiy 
piejiure fieiiines, in die true spiiit of 
statebinaulike icholve, the meauh of 
pieveiiiioii. With a due ''ense ot I’ue 
activity restleiis, the ambition vetk- 
less, the polii / all-embuicing '*ed 
oily ot the ('abinetof St Pelcrsbiii uh, 
and the geneial aslutenesH oi ns 
diploiTiatie. emiKtsaries, we uve ttir 
tiom pallid paling in the. iiionstioii, 
cxaggeruiloris ot their iulallibiliiy 
and poweiB of second sight, wt:e- 
iher feigned or in good fiiitb, of 
coutemporaiy levicweis or con- 
coctors of state papeis.'^ TJie 
sijinption that Bu.s.sia oiiginaled via* 
]*i ij'.so-Germrmic league wo have 


* The politir.il world of th« metropolis Ii.t-, been Intteily a yoo.l deal inyslilled by 
the pnldieatioii of eertaiii sUiti: p.(pers, purporting to bu iJe^p.uches of Cinoit Ibni- 
stoilF, JVince l.ie,veii, Count MainseHvi/, Pnnr.c Puz/.o di 13orgo, ^vc. Aliliou^^h ut* 
am no believirs in tlin'r autbenlicity, yet they may ]) 0 !,^itlly ba\e, been faln u.ifKl 
upon ineiiienrul refeii'iices to speeial idit^jecU in the iiiiblished dipiomac.y of the iJ.i,- 
— upon the iMtergONsip of aniba^MHdorif — and out of one or two dooiiineMts (‘H*>inilly 
got hold of. 'I'he story of their iiavii ( been purloined from Warsaw, .seems iiifi edi- 
ble, for at Warsaw there existed no arLliives of diploin.iuy. The oireuinstauee tli.ii 
would must stagger our inciedulity is the fact that they have been ipioted ami emu- 
inented on in the DnliaU and I'tnviyti Ueinew as unthentie. That ,il is 

reported to be puhlished under thu especial patronage of tlie Foreign ()Hi<e; who, 
however, so liable and likely to be duped as Lord I’lilraerston liiinself by toigrd nfli- 
eialitles? In our opinion they have the Pniis ptn-f mark stioiig upon them; .nid 
what more likely than liussian diplomacy at the bottom of the fraud? We know a 
Prussian at Frankfort (not iinkiiowii in i'aiisiaii jouniHlisin), a Geiinaii baron, 
known everywhere, an«l «ii hommv dc frllrts at Paris, who have been susptrfed of 
having done such things heietofoie. l*o/./o di ilorgo knows ihem too— he ndi not. 
disavow his old Friend Monsieur C— e, we presume. 
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sliown to be utterly unfounded in 
fact; it is apparent, indeed, to corn- 
won sense, that with her views of 
dotniiiion it would have been no less 
tbaii a suicidal course of at tion. On 
the i evei«(i— on the tliscovcry of the 
projects of i*i ussia for disenthralling 
heisidfliom dependencoj and esta- 
blishing luMsclt as the centre of a 
poweiiul sy .lem, Russia thwarted 
her designs all that in her la}'. To 
that end ‘du* enacLed prohihiling 
till ids agai<>st Prussian and German 
inaiiuliietiires and produce. With as 
nuicli liuUi migiit it, he said — indeed 
one ])rel!*!nle(l despatcli of his lias 
pub; lilted, and by the linn; lid.-* 
Ill tide is in jiiiut nuue r,>r*y have 
."d in llie sanie pouso — that 
lV//'/o (ii Ibyii'O foresiiw or prepaid 
tin revolurnm of .Inly. Miraculous 
as it suit-, ibe, 1 'ore‘gu Oliice to repre- 
sent, Ilij'.siiiu dipltbnat y, wo eaii tes- 
tify to its [■ dcct innocence of cog- 
tiiy ti'f* • jrTviofis to, or participation 
uijt'i.'^.n • '! Ncv< r was mortal more 
uuloM'seein i’y piostrated by shock 
id ('iiu'tiic- lliibl than P0//0 (li Ihiigo 
hy ilnU calasUojihe. ile shut him- 
hcll iij) in ih 5 palace of the IjCgation, 
.ami, except Jo o'-gent and intimate 
frictiiss, vv. s visihht to none; the vio- 
leric • of I i'. ii'f'inor and agitation v/aa 
ie;»b> pi'.’oble — tlio ghosts of llohete- 
pifiic and ftiarat might have aiiseii 
fudoi" tb'' ejea of the old eoiiion- 
ri<jn I bl. l'’or weeks he vws tiuly 
horiei' mol — the fact ia one of 
J\i ibifOi notoriety — and not fur long 
did lie i‘‘covi r presence of mind to 
]dae,e idiiiself im couranl dfs nlfturoi, 
and ta ve a pttsitioii for Uussid. The 
other ambassndors in the mean lime 
■vvete patioling the baiiicades and 
allionling the lire of the patriots — 
taking measure, in short, of the revo- 
liilioii. Tli.su the govvM'ning piinciple 
of Riisdjui policy nothing ran be 
.neiM inartificial; it is woiked out 
!»y ils ? 7 euts with a hingleness of 
piiip JbC, niidevialiug as uullagging. 
Ronajiarte. raitl, that in another half 
ceutufy “ Europe would fall under 
th.H Jc !• (ilher of .hH!ohiiis or (kw* 
eacks ; ” even his forethought ex- 
tended not to the puseihility of 
silent compact or eon iipt bargain by 
whicli the.ie heralds of disoigani/a- 
tion .should partition the civilized 
and tho barbarian woild between 
them, and each co-operate for the 
"other's ends, the one spreading 


anai chy in the west, whilst the other 
WM supplanting empirea in the east. 

Liiiib hy limb has Turkey been 
parcelled in these latter years hy the 
two scheming factions of daikiiess. 
(ireeco was torn from her hy the 
fraudful intrigues of utilitarian loan 
jobbers; Armenia ami Erivan (Cir- 
eassia, we suppose, maybe iru liuled) 
were wrested from her hy Russh at 
Adrianople, with the heaity congra- 
tulations of land Holland at the 
transfer of their rude tiihes from the 
bai barons sw^ay of the Siillaii to the 
blesbiugs of a more purely Seylhian 
civilisation; and lastly, the Egypiian 
lias made .spoil of Syiin. The t '.leiit 
and the impmlanee of this last spo- 
liation has ht'cn little relic cted upon 
here, pel hapsj less iimh'i^tdod ; hut 
the MuscoviU^ appieciates it in all 
its value, and already pleads this ex- 
traordinary aciiiiivsiiion of the hatrap 
as inoof of the coinparativii rpodera- 
tion of her own lohhciies. Tliis 
splendid pnition of the soi.tlieiii 
dominions of 'I'lukey eompiclKiuls 
the ]>aslialitks of Aikiu’d, Sciivm 
or Takvhi.is, Ackc, with its deptunl- 
encies (tho laud of the Diust b), ustd 
Damas( us, wliieli includes l*ai<e.line. 
It is w.itered by the I'bi])lualtie, 
Oroutes, .Iordan, fsaphon, and oilier 
stuauns, ecitilaius at tiio least two 
millions and a half of inhahitants, 
ami abounds in salt, wine, eo:n, oil, 
dates, cotton, ami silk. Vaiious dis- 
tricts possess too their maiiufactureN 
of taflelus, cotton goods, and jevvud- 
lery. Seated hi this beauteous region, 
ill llie very lieaiL of Asia IMiiior, 
Ibrahim Pacha, whilst he letains it, 
holds in his hands the keys, and at 
his mercy the whole Asiatic domi- 
nions of the Porte. At Kutaich he 
had all but realized the mighty con- 
ception of stretching his lule from 
sea to sea, of reposing with the nor- 
thern frontier of a vast continent on 
the Kuxine, as the Mediterranean 
washes its houUictii shores. 

Prom distance, and the want, un- 
til more modern times, of that inti- 
macy (if connexion and intercourse 
which alone can bring objects into 
immediate eoutuct with the stuiscs. 
Western Europe has noted little ami 
provided Jess against the encroach - 
iiKuits of Russia. These liave not 
astounded the vulgar politician as 
would tho rush and ruin of an over- 
whelming inundation, hut have 
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Btolen along as the advancing tide of summary, however, will be found to 
which there is no ebb>dow~almost exhibit a startling result; it is calcu- 
uiimaiked, or, where inaikcd, the lated to awaken painful appidien- 
onward progress shorn of its coins- sions, and arouse sleeping energies 
scan proportions by iluj lengthened — that is, in every lieait that beats 
vista of pcTspectivo thiongh W'hich with the love of countiy and of kind, 
it was neccsaaiily viewed. The gross Here i \ the tabular document : 

Cohrjucsts of Uu^siii d'tiiiuj the Sitff/ Venn;. 

I'lcsinl I’opulatiuii. 

1770, Bessarabia, . . . 470,000 

1771, The Ciimca, . . 4.^1,000 Incorporated 17iS;5. 

ITK"), Georgia, . . . 400,0IM) fncorporni ^'d 

I7h.‘3, Little Poland and the rkrtiiue, G, 171,000 

1 704, \V( slern Russia, including Liiiuiaiii.i, 

Ihxlolia, . . SI lt\ 0 ()() 

I79.J, (^)ijrl:i?i(i, . . . .3SI,000 

iS0.‘3, 'riie Sesguis and oiher tiiher-, .‘loo.ooo 

1S(JG, Shir\}:ii' . . . !;33 0()0 

ISOS, Finland, ... 1 :3.'iO,OOU 

l.'^Ki, Kingdom of Poland, . . 1 000,000 iiu’iupoist^’d ISivb 

lri*i7, I’h 1 van find tiibcs, . . 100,(Mf',3 

ls-2?), Armenia, fvc, . . . 100,000 

Wallachiu and iSroldsivia, . 2,817,000 

Totd, .... 1,000 Souls. 

Moldavia and VValhelna are reck- of coiujuf.'.t \v1t1i Byzf'ntium, the 
oaed, since, being under the con- gloiious c(‘ntre Iroin .% nich to leal./e 
lio’ of Bus , i. HI ag'.nt^, their noini- the \ision ol nuiveisal eniifire — with 
nil in lepiMid.Mice is a more hunt, tin* uddiul million'? of Turkey, J-uiro- 
We include not the (’‘ireossi'tu tiilu-, peaii aii l Aie! aic i' 
e ri.natid ai two millions rnon*, le- We counsid .nu, war— b-.n^t of a)! 
H|)i‘cting her hold «ipon, or Jiei rel.i- a war of pi Iiii iples, ^ u,*h a*, di i\e!h in 
liiji.s vvUli which, we have no pie- ami agiiatois pic..'h of. We c»ie 
1 ir.e ibrl'i l<‘r ivieieiu c; so tho> keie not to libeic.li/C.^ tl .* insl.tulion.^ — to 
alone, witliia the comp'.‘«s ot little euiiglif>-n the 1» u b.u I on — toe^itiiiri- 
niore tliuu httif a ceutuiy, llussialnvs ilii • tlu* h.-^ts-ot Bussia. 'i he 
willed to her le^ouices a populetiou (’iitnn.ji I ai di'knc-..^ ot intelli-cL in- 
exceeding ih.it of the wliule rmteti » ‘r. * ‘ ; ii-. luile mine tliiO of 

Kiiigilom of (IjC.U Biititiii iiad Ii\ - h. r night-i i'\ elojied regir.r.s. Not 
b-tid ; she li.is extended lier lulc li cm e\.*ri lor Li. at Ibdunil, uwr uhoiM* 
the Gulf of Liothnia almcrt to the \vio:..fs our heart yearns ‘'I'l'l our 
Bospliorus — from the Araxes to th.i lihn,.l iodignmoly boils, vvould we 
Vistula. 'Phi- baitle ot Navaiiu was iouii.'el war wiili hi r oppicsfor. 
the introduction to her seizure of But when the safety of the state, is 
Aimeniii, the whole circuit of liie pro^peciively endangered— when it 
Caspian, and the souiccs of the is forced into a retiograde position — 
Tigiis and Euphrates, fiom which wdien its most vital, because n,o;^l 
liusition sbe can wield inilitiuy au* gi(>v\iiig, material interests are 
tocracy over Persia, Assyiia, ; id threatened with inoital aim, and 
Asia Minor. Whilst she haa made more than nioital hatred— then, in- 
thesc giant strides, the rest of Europe deed, is the time arrived to speak 
remains, with tiivial exceptions, ah- out, not in the tones, ipierulous and 
solutely in statu quo — the map has Ireltul, of :ui ill-omeued, ilbcondi- 
scarcely changed a feature except in lioned envoy at St Pete is burg, but 
the gradual enlargement of llu&siaii with ib.at m'’je£tic army, that calm 
boundaries, and the gradual coiilrac- dignitj*, llv.t nob'e appeal of the 
tion of those of her immediato neigh- hero, wh'<-l!^ bf fm o S ivastopol as oif 
hoiiis. Will EuiMp (5 stand by, whilst TrabiltMi*, are s'dl ciriciont tocoii- 
tho Czar crowns the pyramidic pile tiiicc loes ilu; most arrogant that 
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England knows and will do its 
duty. The plag»ie m?ist be stayed 
if it Hurst out, !diL*'>h ; nay, there i*au 
then h'‘ no ail' iu ili\e Init a r^-dic.*! 
<Mi\e— th • j»ij ;{o--sj>.>t inuht l>«*. era- 
dirati’d.ai 'I o\ei ei/ipiu* 

fou'i.d \''u, ui i , uurieut I .lu- 

liU' S. liis’ rijrrf •* ol ili« entri juiM* 
will >.f.i;ccl 7 i 0111 pif- 

Bonteooiux.' i iu tlie 

(.! ro‘'i'y ;ij iiiiUii' nts ;ind :i 
ptaa* ol i wa’lUH, ,'<;ioiild tlie 
l?i ii ' S. i li'e P» litio be oufe 
ocrnpii .1 ay'iust ]i ‘r, juul liius her 
issues atul rtM-ipieiita eloseil, what 
hecjr.ies of the an'/, i'ddy, ill-u*ssiut- 
eil, jui.l fci'.'ic ly ceuienftd uiii‘'S, 
rn^.rl-' ijj» (d i iteii'sts whose pros- 
pcM!\r dept'Uils on c ur foi'heauince, 
or <M)nipo-JMl (jf iii's'tls hiuuiu^ to 
shat . oh' o.>,'ro!\o allogiaiu'e ? 
'Inmujii Jpe-vfii VO slu-ll 

lio i.Mhon ro!io\ ' d of sopi i- 

lluoris i,r<i:iu‘f<, ‘‘Ubsist aiiu-'s, oi 
st'jy »f;«* u:i;ifnio j, toioh.ituf Ihain- 
} O’ I /■ n' jr', o'l ( Jv(j ii<M>*od i)'»yariis 
M’o r 'M i>v) i,(* u, liko ii.io- 

du I ItUtl'*'! r (, ihO Ti< uhoni SOU'S, 
fa. 1 '“ a»U‘j a'u I t./.ii (h'lu'^c the h'u- 
ropo ’)i oij'uo .',i'hthi‘vvut^!s of 
ati It !»ut ii •' ri< 1 1') esnu pound 
\vi II !• i'!'i III" I ui'ayi.nolerj hf-r 

foi p ;('a..d>i o/iv, by uiii ivt .i,i^ 
tlio » ot ihihriod, siml smroudc'i- 
ii>'i ta ili»‘ i'7(i‘-' 'ilupn th.‘ u.o'avi fully 

gill, I II f-poih <d ill/ rusooMf. 

jo t.‘r ihiw < ooHu aid 

to J l\ O '*^,1 |.il 111'/! O ohj'‘ 4 't'l, If- 
?i iKii.iu oi lorc~i>;iit luid 
iuriMO's, wliifh, lioiii the ex[)Cji- 
nifo ot ilse may faitly be do- 
jp'.iiod of ns eliaiTK teiistics of our 
jiMoiirn (lopai rmeut for the I’uvuro. 
liiop.iiiiMy os ilioy liuve abused ihfj 
C'aiiluhoiro— .I,‘,'p«y os they ba\(; 
diR!i])p'iiMt,'d i!;!J export', itioiis — .if 
all Hu- khjg I nil, the illiiiistiy need 
ptil) no l/.i k vt national support, 
U‘ litov uoiiohl national iuteroets 
ith 'o.n 'uii'M- of jiLU’pose and teni- 
nertno 0 of inaniu.'!'. Hut it is net 
enoijf^h that jnsiio'.* ij now on our 


Ride; affronts that live too long 
been dallied with ctase to he 
grounds Irgitiiiiate for hostile car- 
tel. llur'-sia uiut-t bo put more 
htroogly, stdi in the wrong; 

irj'n:/ ' \,'ill not he ]*/s.9 patent for a 
ri'iirslu V— the cpieFtion of damrges 
will U'jt !;e, t.'ooiri of its propoitions 
Ijy other Imcm'Iics of faith, and tiiore 
outhi .i^ rnnhition — our patience 

juiM hern exeniplaiy, h t us einul'ite 
the eijuanirnity of Job yet a while 
longer. Hsu, mean time the Cdhiiie!, 
biiouid n»L omit to cle.'U* the de- k 
tor action ; let them thro'.v overho inl 
their petty squabhh‘a in Spain and 
Poitug.il, .and cisise to dahhle in 
bloosl and tiirmoil, and 'the paltry 
aouoyancis ot meddling interven- 
tion lu the internal afViUrs of states 
ill amity wiili us. The foe they 
would now gj apple widi i>r,iy not 
be ch t sed with iue underplot ot the 
gieat diasna oi l‘u‘ JCiiiopeaii shi p*, 
rs as ihe epi.'-ode of nu epic; it i-, 
the lU'/d.nn As’liiH.'s who jianls for 
Iho poE '•o*' «i m of J'roy, 'i he, v 'e of 
i.diMci's 1 . 1 , ly not, ;*fc<i all, ia.ve 
p.i', “I'd aw.iv. Vv lio sludl s iy that 
in ; jU'tfii m (I J’..ris of our ujiy nniy 
not, l.K'i Jiis piototype, of oid, di'u'o- 
ver the vr.’-i'iable and smue 
to tbo de.vi)) Die cn:.h"i of tba 
Ivoiili y 

Vie 1 a\p I 'l't ouisf] .es little, spacs* 
for the levie./ an-l sumsmsi'y ot our 
comiiierci il isitertsis iiiiolved in, 
and nieuaced hy, the career ot i\Iio> 
Cf)\ite, uggIe^s^on, ami nuet tlioe- 
fore. deal nioie hi lelly with tl.oin than 
their wist imiioitauce de.seives, 
Tlieir comjnrisoo with the stale, and 
advantage-! of cur trade to Russia 
Jierstlf will ii'jt be uuinstniciive. 
We extract, for iho con\enieu(.*o of 
more extensive rcIVreuce, from the 
tables ot Mr JMarshall, decidedly the 
most, complete statistical woik of 
this or any country; they are only 
brought down, however, in many 
instances, to ISJO. 


Dj ( L\ui.:o value of Hiitish produce and manufactures exported to Turkey, 
the Li'^r.nt, !u;d the Ionian isles— the cxpoits to the latter being about 
L. M, h' \ and tlie imports from, L. 12 I,.W 0 per annum : 

In 1827 . Tn 18 . 30 . 
Ti. 608,000 L. 1 , 200,273 

Foreign and Colonial produce, . , 184,433 101,713 


Total exported, 

Official value of imports from thence, 


L.763,333 L. 1,307,980 
737,869 836,872 
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But as officialw^Qn imports fall sliort 
of rtal values, by not l<‘f.9, probably, 
tlian ten per cent, the amount of oui 
imports in 1S3() was perhaps not 
much under one million him ling. 
Here, therefore, we have a total ex- 
portation nearly douhhid within foui 
years, and a consiiniptioii ol native 
prodin*t.s and maimtacliires inoie 
than douhliMl. It is a trade chcched 
by no piohihitiouB, and oppichhcd 
by no resliiclions. Jihas about it 
all the i^icshucss of si)iiii!>— all the 
elasticity of youth. New chanuuls 
of commerce are daily discoveied 
in and throui'li Ihe Turkisli empire. 
“ Jn "Mr Maisliall observes 

a Biitish vessel cleared for the 


first time direct from London, 
freighted by Mes'^rs C. II. and K. 
Huigch-s for the port of Tifbuoteh- 
in live Bluck Sea, with a cargo b»r 
Tahii/, the present capital of IVi^ia, 
which promises to lead to n great 
cxt-nsiuii of iiitcicourae inlloudi- 
iccMon.” Should ih.* hoiirariuc 
when the evil genius e tSiPeleis- 
huig ‘■•hail repl ace tlr'- f'rescciit at 
Bvxantiuni, t!>" cG'nincrei..! sy^'icni 
oi Trukey will he /'•' '.ifiiiiii d :.‘i her 
political, and all the tiai'iie ^o pi i- 
iiiablc in poase^hhm, and so biilli:.nt 
in piii.ip/cc!, will be at once, aunilii- 
lated. Let us now tuin to the rc'^nlts 
of our Ir.adiijg eoiieeins vidtii the 
laud of filt/ m'dions of inhahitants. 


r\i value of imporp'i from llusrds 


Isi I Vi: In 

L. I.17:M '» L. Ltl2J,7(;o 


Dlclviiko value of Biitish piodncc 
facturcs expoited, - - - 

Do. foreign and Coloni.il produe *, 

Total F.xjioil'-, 

The discrepancy of the reciprocity 
is Hiiflieienlly icmaikable; but to 
render it more so, about half a mil- 
lion niu^l be added to the import 
ISJb. Imports, ,>//irffff \{i]uct 
.V<ld, to make /rtd yNlr.c, 


and manii- 

T, |J0S,!)7i) 

t,‘;s,70! 77i),7i'0 


. • ''vp. 7 1 

account, ah ihe ratio ol diPo rewce 
between the oflicial, aa cornp-oed 
with the :noti^‘)’« value of impojts, 
say 

L.!,I)l'L7()P 


or our impoits from arc just douUt- 
ill rntnc to those of oiir exports to 
Russia. Nor is this all. The great 
hulk of our exportation consMts of 
cotton yai ii ; say — 


L.4,.Vi4,7(50 

Produce and manuffe-tures .“xported 
ill 1H;5(), . L.l,4f:in .,38 

Of which cotton yan 

alone enters for - ],0fi7,do3 

q'p,. v'di<« fif -my cx^d'angcable er- 


• We oursi'lvos know of such a shipinont io that year, being probably tliOHainc as 
that rel'med to by IMr Marshall. o were, ho\/ever, given to uinlcr't.mrt that it 
was n joint sperulation on j.ecount of the IVrslan goveniinent andatveial ic 9 H«*etablc 
linns in Loinioii, of whom that of I’.iiilie, B.miMin, and (’o., was. named to us o', tlic 
chief. Oiirinfoiinalion waadnlvnl fiom Sye. d Khan, formerly (about lS 25 -y(i) 
oil 11 p''’;tifnl mi^dnll to this c, nmti y V.Vhad the pleasuro of making the .uipiulnt - 
ance d this distinguifilicd pei ...nagein Fiance In the year IS.'ll, and it was oiii good 
fo’iniie to travel some hhnrt dislance in bia company. With h niori* intHligent 
,'ind accomplished individii.il it has m ir Im cii onr lot to he aiqnaiiitrd. TTe -poke 
!din05,tall the languages of modern Kur. pe, as will ns the diah.j, of ,\sia. O/i 
board the steamer which conveyed iis liom l\i!ois weieMnnc J^'jptian vmthaimd thru- 

mother, coming to London on app^renlly a foiloni speculation in seaich of a son and 
brother, to whose address or rcleience they had no guide. I ho Kyeed, to their great 

delight, addressed them in their own language, .nul rendered tl.ein coi.sKleiablo 
service. During Ids stay in I.niidoii, we passed many dtli-ilUliil lioiii>, in tbe 
soeiety of this extraordinary man at his hotel in New Oimond Mrcet, and ebc- 
where. Ilo visited Kiiglmid oil thfl special t momercial mission we Imvo aUudc l 
to, and a splendid adventure it wh-j. 
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tide, in a. national view, la tneaaur- 
Ofl by that of tlit! labour, mofo ok- 
piTially wIuto the riiw inatn'ial is 
not indij'en- us wliirli eiiters into iu 
fabriiMtion. Tiio avoifi^e price of 
the yam con^u^med by llussia in 
13:J0 wa*-*, ai’coiiliiii^ to Mr Marshall, 
ltd. j)i r 11). A'suiriinj' the pi ice 
of the coUou tioiii which it tvaa 
spun, witli allowance tor wa .te, to 
have avcia'^ed 7d. pei lb. in the same 
year, if aupi'M's thit tho export of 
t!)ir« commodity left a residuum to 
tJie coiinti y <if one hundred per cent 
prolit 4it I'.bour mid cfipitah This 
.'-eumhi IdTi^ely iii amoiiriT, but v/hat 
i.s it in ci.nijinrison with that of 
hemp, t illow', and other Utissiati 
t'rofiuce, consumed liere, which coii- 
sislialmo't wliolly of labour and 
returnH ior capita' ? Kiit cottons 
shipped ill the shape of inanufac- 
tuu' i goads iiiatcad of yarn will 

Value of (OtUni yam expoited to Rui 
<'o"t of law material from llie I'nitei 


leave a clear gam in the country of 
three or four hundred per cent, or 
upwards.' Take, for example, the 
iiieaii price of yarn converted into 
printed cloths or dyed velvets, at 
.‘I®-, per lb., and we have a bonus of 
four hundred per cent as the re- 
ward of the ingenious transforina- 
lions operati'd upon the original raw 
cotton. As illustrative of the dilTc- 
rcuf'al importrmcc of our commer- 
cial icl.itions with Tuikcy and Rus- 
sia, Jis they now stand — the la?'t 
liaving been for years slationa.y, or 
with a tendeiiry to retrograde, 
whilst the former are cx]j.jiiding 
yejiily^ into huger dinit'm-inii.s — ami 
without recur! once to the fact that 
we arc the largest and most Jione- 
licial consumers that Russia pos- 
sess^'s, beyond any compaiison, 
l«t us take the two ).]>ecial ai tides 
most ill ri'i^mst with eiicli 

siainlKSO, - L.l.o87,G(j;2 

1 Stale®, one half, - n4;h8;U 


rrofitof cajiital and labour, one hundred per cent. L.5i;3,syi 

Value of cotton piece goods exported to Turkey, &c. 1880, L 871,‘)(j.j 
Deducting one-liftli as tho cost of tho law mateiijil, - I71,;jf)a 

Profit of labour and capiUl, four hundred per cent, - 1,. 007, 572 

rjrcdii l)y Russia, 


balance of profit hi fiivour ol our trade witli Tuikey, - L. I.j;h74l 


And tliis upon tho special staples of 
our exportable transactions in ina- 
nuf'actuied ariicies wiih each, and 
with a larger gross amount of ex- 
port to Russia. 

As we have before said, wc have 
not seleetcd the year to make 
out a case, but lor the lacility of 
combining all our lefcivnceB as 
much as possible under oiio head, 
'flic Board of Trade relunis, and 
those of tho cotton trade for 18:U, 
aie now before, us, and would tell 
still more strongly in the balance we 
have struck ngaiiisl Russia, and on 
the side of 'I'urkoy. For whcieas 
the exports of lionie produce and 
inanufncliires to Russia show a de- 


ficit of moie than one hundred 
thousand pounds in 1<S04, as com- 
pared wit!) 18 ;) 0 ; those to Tut key, 
on the coutraiy, exhibit an incrense 
to soinelliiiig bke two thirds of the 
same e.\t(;nt. The despatch of 
cotton yarns to the former, uhicli 
was i 11 1 8:.H ), - 1 7, 1 'H , 5 .58 ] bs. 

Was still no more in 

1884 than - I7,fi2l,G05 

To Turkey and the Levant the 
exportation of yarns appears to have 
augmented by neaily 40 per cent, 
and that of piece-goods to have 
little varied. 

But whilst this, as wc have dc- 
monstrated it, most fertile and im- 
proving vent for industrial creations 


* 'I’he policy in f,i, c (,f ihig of originally permitting tho IVoo (xportalion of 
cotton yams w.i mm’v iriUc,’.) iiowbtod at thn lime ami &'ncp. Air, \V. linflclilfo, 
till ct-Iol'raNd invcnttir of tin* powi r-lo. m "iystoni, took lor yoMs !i very active 
pait, wilh olhcr p-diiotif. iii Uvldii.il , in foicing tho suhjcit brforo the Legidaturo, 
with a y’ltiw to piobib'.tion or rcstnctioii ; but tho evil hfid Ntriick too deep root, 
and was cleailv past remedy 
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would be closed egainst us iiisiauta- Burn^u produced lu uiulactur.'s i‘x- 
iieout-ly on llic advent of tlie Aulo- ported to Italy and Multi in 
crat to a-B}z.'intiiie empire, not less Id.’JO, - L. ), I to/ii i 

surely would it endanger, and finally Colonial and foreign, - 8:j(i,7G0 

aiiniliilatc other interests of even " 

more vital present concern than Total declared values, 

those we have developed. Need Assiuning as a rakvdation that 

we point to Creec,e---to Mgypt — to will not be deenuMl exagger’t' • the 
llie, iiali.'ni peninsula r' Of the land- whole of our exportalioiei, ot homo 
locked IMcditciraiieau we share the ]*i*odi:ctions only, to trie states ino-t 
western Key with Moioreo, and here eoutimious tf» (hmstanlinople, whose 
and tlieie upon an islet in its basin Wvaknesis would nattnally subject 
waves the Biitisli ensign. Upon its tlieei to a Uiisciaii domination est*- 
western sliores povern iManieaiid lilisiied in that ca;.it'i), attiie mil- 
SpAin. Russia at the Dardantdies lions and a ([Jiaite'r s*^rlii)g per 
reiginloid paiamoiint over Gicece antiuin, we wilJ wind uj) wish tiie 
and the (iuciati Arcliiptl.igo, the ‘^tottle of the wlnde” in a liiger 
gnlf of Venice, and the easlciu sense, tJ.kiisg the rei in os ol tolal ex- 
coa* Is of Italy- Asia Minor, rvith ]»ort8 f'u ISJU, as evailmia ; the least 
its boundkas border upon tlio sen, favourable view o" the ipi“slioii : — 
must bt-'.nd or frll will* the capital ; Total Amount, real or declared va- 
and Kgypt — what coiiUl she. oppose liie, ot the expoits ofnianulactures 

f>gaiii-'t the deluge ot Cossack and and ]noduce ot the United Kiiig- 

Aiab? /Vpplyini? the test of fiu’Uies tloiii in 18J-1, - L.l If) I 

as the most intelligible ciiceiion of Ditto to tlie coasts of the 
uviteiiMl interests wliich would be M«"diteriaiioan, (‘ast- 

jeopaidized by occurientes so tin- ward of the gulf of 

toward, but confining ourselves to Lyons, and the coret 

a single point, let us show the tiade of Spain, and to llui 

witb'jtaly. 'J’tio ixports of liorne Black Sea, - L..!i -J jO.Odi) 

produce and niainjfaciiiiea are more So that one eighili of our vvJiole 
considerable, in lydtthcin IS30 by exports of home coonnodiiii's would 
neaily LidihOOO; but not having be at the n.eicy ot llie Russian pi »•- 
the coloui'il letuiiii for the loiuier iiibitory taiiiV, tin' inevitable t« n- 
year at band, we sliall lake the total dojicy ot wln.'-e n gulationa we lane 
statement of the laller ji-ar. Malta befoio exemplified, 
is mixiil up with Italy, Imt the rela- With a glanci' at tlie er'momicsil 
tive proportions will be iiiidustood progress niid po.'-irhu' of Ru-.^ia ee 
when W'e state, that in Ihdl Italy shall hiing our l.iboiiis to a close, 
consumed for L. 3, and jRalta Tiie .S.' PdnshuKf L'u^if'e, in a 
f'»r L.ii4*J,()0U only of native pro- leient uuniber, g'v - a the following 
d'lctious. returns. 

nxcoiiis. U:iK 

To l''(iri*igii ciiuntiio , . . . I lb roiiblo*'. 

To I'inliiitd, ..... JO/iOo 

To the Kingdom of Boland, . . 10,6oC,4>M 

y;h) 

IWrOKTs. 

J'Vom I'oroign ('oiiiitrie'^, . 21 l,t»oO 

IVom Fiiilaud, . . 9(ih,PlU 

From Boland, .... 2,79S,KO;i 



Balance of trade, cxcr-is of evpoits, . J2,.‘t2b,52H 

Showing a coasiderable improvement upon 1833. The chief articles ol 
exportation were : — 

Ikmp, 2,S2U<);13 iMiodfj. 

Tallow, i,;>(J8,8;JI do. 

Uiidr«»ssficl hides, 1 1 ,2.'J.5,*JSH nuiMes. 

Timber, 8,98j,18!> do. 

<^oppcJ’, 317,222 poods. 
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The balanro Gt' csportatiou over junooiitiog in value to 2,893,000 rou-, 
iiiipoifatirui .'jp]>ear 3 to liave bi*eii Mes, v.'eie rtuiuircd. 
inaLr iijlIy ru l 'd upon and Mu*.t Tin* lacts vvliicli most interest us 
li.ivr hocM 1 : 04 .'! hot tor the laij^o an*, liovvovor, those relating to the 
iiilnKhi''iiou i/V, t'on.'igii coni render- progre ss of internal inanutactures, 
<id iudi''p**n'-rihle hy tliH dctieienthar- loitered as we know they arc, by 
vest of the yf or prcrediug, and the tveiy species of eucouiagemcnt, 
diea«Uiil hmiiofi nixing in the south- many of tlicin of property and origin 
CIO depnitinents, 'rue poiLs being Impel i^:l, and protected by a sciies 
thrown opj n. the enliies oniouiited of fi-Ncal prohibitions unexampled 
to I JOi), <){)<> idirtvei ts, of the \:ihifi out t>f l''rance and ('hiiia. It seems 
of :m), 714 ,OiH) roohlee. Usually Rus- then that the importation of raw ina- 
f^i j is a corn exporting conntiy. For teiial for the use of manufactuies is 
the Impel ial spiiit estahlislnnent of on the rise, as the following data 
St Reteishurg, lf)9,179 vedros ol show: — 

alcohol, exiiacted fiom giniii, and 

iWl'OUTs 01 IIAO MlYlullAi. 

ls.s.> 1 h:U, 

ihiw rutl- iJ l.'illjO’lJ I 1 1 0 poods, 

(’'sltini y u 11, . 5I7,()0'> do, 

Iiiiliy), . . do. 

^huliln, . , O'foO j JrijOl:} ifIjI'JO do. 

Oil, . JOo.dU-’ 5.'.>i,his do. 

Ihiw ‘ ni'.H', . I, oil, I,.‘i7l,l37 «lo. 

Ihu [lood Inin*; npi-ii to o(i lb., the inuJ'*tloii into luifjlish (luaiitities isea!*}. 

'I'hiu'e is> nothing extraordinary in pl>ing their own looms exclusively, 
this niigon ntutiou ot <lern«ud tor raw 'rhe relincri'-.s, however, to .indge 
prod net 'J, n»>r is it on the whole con- from the increase in raw sngais, are 
hideiriole. From the lathor declining still imne highly prosperous. But 
call for spoil yaiir, and tin* advan- when \it‘wed conjointly wdth the 
ciiig impoii 5 01 raw cotton, it wonid decieasing consumption of finished 
;;ppi ar that the Russian spiutieiies prtidiicts, the whole oflers no very 
wei e making rapid advances tov\'aida inviting prospects to the industry of 
supplanting the RrlUsh, and sup- this country. 


i.Ol’UlCl'j Ol >I\NUI A« Tl Klib. 



IS-;:. 

isri. 

IMl. 


LntlOii 

lU,:!*'* »,I05 

1,723 

»,';HC,b72 

I'OllhIcs, 

f.'IH*!)**, 

9l(i,b;H. 

7 id,:>.Sl' 

9(1.7,031 

do. 

.Sill.s, 



9,1 12,50/ 

do. 

A\ (■•■llpii-., 

l(l,!Jrt2,9Ki 

41 2,9.77 

7,090, 1 9m 

do. 

bloiiig ihie;i-h l.'iii', ^ 


l,f>9.3,*10;j 

1,207,7 li 

do. 


1 lie ill silks is tiin least ion- 01 prohibition is not relaxed, so far a.s 

sith’rai'K*. So tSial, notwillistandiug wc are coiiccrrn*d at least. And yet 
die cl)l.^l^^lt pioifies'^ion ol export- of her liemp alone England enters 
’ag valuer, and liie large balance ill its for about //u’l of the total 

tavoii! ilieienpon acciuing to the im- exportation of Russia; of tallow 
tion, the system of rigid rcbtriction more than thnc-J'vurths ; say, 

Talio./ shipped from all Russia, R:JJ, . , . 4.(191,51*1 poods. 

Of which to Oieat Briiaiu, do. 

without n ckoning the quantity put however, the fate of Finland, and of 
down in the returns as lor l*^lsiuore, unhappy Poland, commercially and 
which is mostly destined for our fiscally, peihaps we have the less 
ports. Of iier other products wc causa to eomplaiu. But the call is, 
are, more or less proportionally, also therefore, more imperativo upon us 
the piiiicipal purchasers. Seeing, to stay the further propagation of so 

’* JMr JJuniyow on th<; Coinmerco of rstersbur^^, 
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baleful a fiyatem as would attend 
upon flussiau ascendency over Tur- 
key, Asia Minor, and Persi.^. 

liussia poascsHca, beyond any 
country in the tvoild, tlie natural 
materials for unbounded commerce. 
She is, perhaps, no less endowed 
with all the natural elements for 
nianufactuiin^ enterprise on the 
most j^igantic, scale; for the latter 
she is alone wantinijf in capita!, 
and that would have flowed in upon 
lier in a ^'really accelerated ratio to 
what ev'cn now the geneial balance 
of tiiule exhibitH, had all lu r ener- 
gies liecii addressed with undiverted 
aim to the de.velopement of toe in- 
cxhau.-^lihle riciics of the sol!, dtiiiog 
a period ot time sulliciently extend- 
ed fur the due attaiuinent of toe ob- 
ject. 'J'he growth of niriiiiifacUircs 
IS, io tbi; natur.'d order o\‘ events, 
the coesequeuee (d increa'sed r*v> 
lisatioii, and <if population coueeii- 
tiated and thh kiy spread, wlieTi lei 
suOsisleiiee or I’ujoynient a defi- 
cieney In the piodueis ot a circum- 
e,;rih(‘d elide <d' teriitory hegiiiK to 
he f'oieseen, and supplies liaving to 
be elsewhere aiMighl, the means of 
exchange inustbe created for barter 
or payment. Hence industry is 
qiiieUened, invention ta^d^ed, and 
nieclianical iiigimuity stimulated ; 
lic'iice, too, the i'dir justification ot a 
piovident government for the cm- 
])loyiuent ot artiliclal means — *110 
meaiiu of premiums and rcHtiictions 
— in aid of the policy or exlgeneies 
of the, case. But wJieie a people 
are thinly scattered over ]uopoi lion- 
ally immeasuiable space, and t’ne 
liches of fhe land incalculable aie 
rotting on its suiface, or iiiidistiiibcd 
in their hidden recesaca beneath, for 
lack of liands to reap and instru- 
ments to mine, nothing less lhau 
folly and infatuation would with- 
dr,iw them from the simple process 
of labour, whose proceeds are made 
up of profit wholly national, lo die 
enervating complication of manu- 
facturing opeiations, whose rctuins 
arc often precarious, and always 
purchased at tlie cost of greater in- 
terests, and whose gains are more 
or less at the mercy of, or divisible 
with the foreigner. The partially 
exhausted lands of Kiigland demand 
for successful culture all the arts 
and accessories of practised hus- 
bandry, and well* calculated courses 
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of crops; but who, not wild and 
moonstruck, would dream of coating 
with manure the rich black stiiis of 
the Ukraine, wiiose vast expanse of 
plains, still virgin and H|)oniane- 
iisly producing, not centuiie.s will 
suffice to impoverish ? Sui h, how- 
ever, has been, still i*^, the hotlioie e 
piiiieiple of the Cabinet of St lb*, 
tersburg, I’lie rcROiiicea of ilie 
empiie are lavished iipoji fatleiies 
and spiiit-stiils, and the Aiitociat of 
all the lliissius may compete with 
the proudest mmnjiactureis or tiip- 
tilleis of I.ancasbiie or 'i'oikbbiie, 
of London or Scheid.iin, in the ex- 
tent of bis cotton, woollen, or linen 
workshops, and t'e capacity oi ids 
wasb-vats. I'or t MiiMpe, politic allj', 
it is peril ips foitu. ate Inil, conimei- 
cial jeelonsy' sboiil i fo leuird tiic 
iiiateiial puopeiity of ibis v/.t^t em- 
pire, and liiiis Clip the v. iei^'s nnd 
{ Li\' the iiigiit of its ciiief to 

liiiiveiMil dondnioii. The haircn 
extiie(|ue-, \vbi(‘b is a c itaiii con- 
coniitaut ol fucIi i./'^lem, is the 
MireFl gaaiantce f.»r impeiliil loi- 
beavauf e. 

Tlic site, Fo ill c iio.^en, of .*4 i’l- 
teisbuig, has suggested vaiinus 
plans lor the trenWerc.ue of the 
heat of Ifovernmi'iit elsewlieie. 
Peter the Gieat bimiaels, btimebis 
death, dipcovered Unit the cau'cr of 
lliissiaii aggiamli/ement lay not to 
the north-west but to the poutIi. La 
Trappe, a f.avouriti* of Pii.u’e Po- 
temkin, piopo!-ed to the hbiipieFS 
to estabii.-vb the capiial at i he o'(oj?b}« 
of the Volga, on the .sboics of the 
(’aspiaii. It was a splr*nilid coneep- 
tiun; its reaii/tation mu t woifiious- 
Jy have angnienU'd ibe aciion of 
Russia on Asia. Tiiikc}', and njuib- 
eru Europe. By iliat noble rin r, 
v.ilh its tributaries, v/ater loimna- 
nicalions almost uuinlen upt<*d e\- 
ibled with the inteiior cf the 
whole empire ; whilst, by the Don, 
the sea of Azopb, and the Bhick 
Sea reaching the, fucditcnaiie. ii, as 
by the Caspian touching Asia Eli- 
nor and iVIajor, a commerce aliiio^t 
unequalled torprodiictivcMicss might 
have been created, without tbn.gi r 
of competition, and a geneiaMou of 
Beaincn trained by the monopoly oi' 
inter- navigation. Cat}iruinl^ had 
other views ; da/zling as the project 
was and legitimate, tlie posscB- 
sfon of Constantinople a capital 
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ready made to lier hands— was still advantage of discouraging agricul- 
more so, and its situation, whether tural and national pursuits, tor the 
politically or commercially viewed, sake of naturalizing a more showy, 
superior beyond comparison. but less substantial manufacturing 

^ The facilities of internal naviga- interest, than the more rapid ad- 
tion, and the cheapness in Russia, vancement of the southern depart' 
surpass those of any other country, incnts, where the imperial maiiufac- 
whether of Europe or America, turer has not troubled the natural 
"By means partly of rivers, and order of things, farther than by equal 
partly of canals," as Mr MTJulloch prohibiiionH against foreign fabiics 
reinai k-«, “ goods arc conveyed from over the northern, where ho is occu- 
the Taspinu Sea to St Petersburg, pied in spinning yarns and fabricat- 
through a distance of IJol miles, ing sch.iaps for his loving subjects. 
witJioiit once landing them.” Tlie We must confine ourselves ' to a 
cost of the carriage of merchandise .‘iingle point, and that Odessa, wliieij, 
from Moscow to the capital, a dis- with TJieodosia and Taganaiog, eii- 
taiice of , 0 ()() miles, is probably not joys the privilege ot irnimiting 
inore (wa-i not a fc‘W years since) 'foreign (p^nnlf ted ) produce “h', soa 
than that betive(-n London and So lately ITlJ.'i'bnt few houses 
Southampton, iidi’tance of 70 miles h'-d been caii.'trueted in the place; 
only. Labour is, of eouise, in the thlnv'fivc email vessels cast ancho. , 
same nilio ; the serf is let out by and rhiity sailevl in that the lii .t 3 < ar 
hia lord upon any terms. But no- ot its tialiic ; the eustoins-dutieo 
thing can maik moie cVarly the dis- amounted only to loubles 

itiMililes. 

In IMG, The expoits were alitady .. . 

The imports, howewr, only - - ►l,o.i(), 00 o 

Arrived, i?iiipa and small craft, 

Of w)>ieh 4a^ snnll vessels from the Dnh per ami the th iineii. 

- l:J0.> 

Ot wldeh foreign, - - - . . 

M liicli, with about I7,o0o men on lioard, expended tor piotisions, 
le-Vhs, v^c. duiirig their stay, •V»t;j,ooo roubles. 

In That year scarcely ;iny tallow .np. tons, woollens, ( ullerv.nnd eerthen- 
peaisto I’MT been expmt^‘d. This ware wen? .admitted at an ad valo- 
w'Jis an iJiipreccdeiibui eia, .'ind in rem duty ot 2.) per cent; HCcoiidly, 
view of lire monstioiis disrienanry the auiiouncemeiit tlial C)d(issa was 
befveeri imports ;md expoiLs one not .about to ba deelar/ d a Lee poit 
likely to be maintained. Vhuious (which it lias been); tliiidly, very 
cireumalaiices had given birth to ex- Jjugo shipments of corn; and tom thly, 
travagant anticipations and ove:tr.ad- the natural eageiiie.ss of mei chants 
in;. In ilie first (daco, The ukase of to Miir»ey the land ot proj.dsc, to 
the dlst March, I.SIG, by which the ascertain its future wants, and at the 
L riperor Ah^xaiider announced that same time not to leave empty handed 
in conseiiuencc ot the ‘Miheral and ot freights. The “ liberal " ukase 

h. itisf.rttuy airaiigemeuis, political w,ds, liowevT, ere long modified 
and cOianuTcial, between tliepoweis or refunded, and the trade naturally 
ol Lii»')pe, we have thought it for te]lo.T,althout:hacousulerablepor- 

i. io publie beuelil to make some al- lion was tianbteried to the other 
teratioiis in llie prohihitlng system free ports, especially the coasting 
of our trade,’ and accordingly cot- tiade 

Ilunblfil. 

In 18-il, exports had de.ccendecl to . . 1 3,IK3 (),o7t3 

Hut imports liud incre.ased to . . G,OlO,714 

With two and a half iniliions more of irausit trade- * * 

In 1S27, exports had again advanced to 18,179,062 

Imports lo . J0,18 v‘JG 7 

The transit tiafiic b-isidcs as before; — all in ( 5^2 vesi-els. 

The tivule must have materially improved since, but we have no aecounls 
further than the statement of tallow shipped 
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18;iS.] 


Ill 18t>4 it had reached, 

1834. 


INioda. 

209,118 

788,000 


It muHt further bn observed, that 
prices were much higher in 1816 
than of late years, yet withal the ad- 
vancement of Odessa has been ex- 
traordinary. 

The Journal of Odessa^ 1 832, pub- 
lishes the following article, entitled 
Coup d'mil on the Actual Slate of the 
Southern C'oast of the Crimea : — 

“ It is diflicult to form an idea of 
the rapidity with which the southern 
coast of the Crimea is improving in 
every respect. Whoevea* \isited it 
a few yeaits hack, would m» longer 
know il ; the good state of the roads, 
a iieces^h.'iiy source ot the proaperity 
cl th'iT iiiteiThting llussian country, 
will hluiitly lca\'‘- nothing to be de- 
si, 'cd, i^nd one willveij Mioubeable 
to du\e the wholo Icuilh of the 
f ons‘, iiom A)(mchta lo .Siuu-is. b’lve 
huiolnMi men are daily rrsiploycd in 
this ol)joct, midcr the oidcrs of 
(’olonel Scliipe.low, who has already 
(svi'u oiiie gieat and it is 

ceitain that these woiKs will be ter- 
niin:,ted at the latest next year. The 
Coveiuor ol 1'auiide, tlie ancient 
( 'hoi >)Oriesui , wh(»se acli*, ity is inees* 
i-juii, employs eteiy inearjs that can 
fetid to improve a country which will 
soeii he one ol the finest ]>io'»'jiices 
ol llLst-ia. The saliieaitd pi ice of 
land iiic'ca.seh daily, and hesh set- 
lieiii ate consiemly aniviog. 'I'lie 
nunihci’ of liuik!ii:g& biiiee the last 
li\o years, iheii elegance, taste, 
and neatness, excite great astonish- 
iiiciil; ill a shuU tiiiie, the charming 
Rites of tliese delicious spots will 
probably become the rendtzvoua of 
iaihionatile company, who will then 
proceed to the coast ol (aimea to 
rccoviT their health, instead of go- 
ing, as now, to Italy or JMontpelier. 
Besides th<* wati rs of Keslow, the 
reputation of wliich for the cure of 
aereral complaints is well establish- 
cd, situations for sea-bathing arc 
to he shortly arranged in several 
places. 

“ The vineyauls thrive most asto- 
nishingly ; those of Alouchta, Kout- 
choulamhac, Aidanii, Miskoi, Koreis 
Aloupka, Simeis, on proceeding 
to the light of Alouchta, towards 
Sevastopol, as well as those of Sen- 
dac to the left, already equal those 


of the countries most celebrated for 
the cultivation of the vines. In the 
spots where a few years back stunt- 
ed trees were alone visible between 
enormous rocks, the eye is now 
agreeably fixed on immense planta- 
tions, wliich produce wines of high- 
ly esteemed savour, perfume, and 
strength. The wines from the mag- 
nificent plantations of the Piinccss 
Gaiiizin, as well ns those of Count 
Worouzow at Aidanii, and uiany 
otlieis, which were begun to be cul- 
tivated five or six years ago, me ix- 
qiiisite. Thoae who me fond of 
tiullles wiilleaiii with plea-ure thut 
mott exeellent ones liave been tin 
the e/itate of Ueueral Boi ot dine, and 
it is probable that they will be found 
elsewhere. 

“ Coal mines have just been 
coveied near Syrnphiropel ; a sam- 
ple fiom the mine at l.i werst*^ from 
that town, appears to me to be of 
good rjuality. It is very piobablo 
that other mines will be found, as 
there are immense tracts of kind 
which have not yet been examined, 
and which may besides t oiitaiii other 
useful commodities. 

" TJie marble of the Crimea is in 
repute; doubtless on (x:imiiii»'g 
still more elosely, difVen ntkiml> will 
he found. The prospeiity ot rlie 
Routhern oast is ceit;»in, and it, is 
to be hop..’(i lint tht‘ t'Ucoiuiigerr,.‘nl 
given by (’ount Woronz }wtoalltli(i '‘0 
who arc under .any tcrvicc lo ihe, 
l■lMllltI’y, will keep up the / al ot 
those who inhabit this ciuiiii.ing le- 
gion, and will draw ihilher in great 
iiumbers the admirers of a beautiful 
nature.” 

Tlie fairs of Russia .'iro upon a 
scale Eo gigantic, as to eclipse the 
wonders even of licipzigaud Frank- 
fort. The great aniiaal ineeliDg at 
Nishni Novorogod is suflieieiitly well 
known for its transactions in mer- 
chandise by scores of millions of 
roubles, and its congregau d hosts of 
attendant strangers. The following 
was the movement of the fair tailed 
Koi'ennaia, held some three years 
^ince at Koursk, the capital ot the 
Boutherii dcpartintnc of that r mnt; 
it is the last retiiiii we are i/i pos- 
session of. 
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Brought to the amoiin' 
of roiibh'H. 

llnasia rjoods, .... 32,().‘i0,18;» 

iMiropeaii food's and Colonial mercliandibe, . l.TGO.fiOO 
Asiatic goods , . • . 1,33<>,U(MJ 


iVnd lioraoa for tl«e value of ootKOOO 
roiii)Ics more. TJum’o weio about 
.>0,1)00 foreignei’M at the fair ! The 
leceipts, iti laxaliun for llio crown 
and the town, amounted to (UJ{>K 
roubles. 

Here we dose our disCfiri>Iv<* lo 
view of the results of tin* commer- 
cial economy of llus&ia, about which 
writeis generalize too often ainl loo 
vaguely without thecitition of facts. 
For tho collection of these, imluslry 
and sources of information are re- 
<piisitc; we know liow much more 
facile and seductive would be indul- 
gence in speculation. There are 
other details illustrative of her re- 
sources and tlieir extent, whieft wo 
may perliaps enlarge on upon some 
future occasion. From our present 
exposition two facts are apparent; 
first, how much more gainful, on the 
whole, although more limited in 
gross amount, arc our trading rela- 
tions with Turkey than with Iliissia; 
secondly, hovv completely is iliissia 
dependent upon this country. With- 
out pretending at this moment to 
define the exact proportion, wo are 
probably about the mark in stating, 
that on<' half of tlie wiiolc foreign 
exportation of llussia is to Knglaiid, 
whilst ill return sfio absorbs hut one- 


[I'eb. 

>0l(l f..r 

70 1,. M 10 
]st> oOO 

■J'.i. iul ,’.j! 

lacmalhpnf'tqfoi/is. 4 ommi-i ci.d- 

ly, therefore, as well as jnditically, 
she is within our control lletaliatc 
restriction for prohihition, end iiow 
will the noble pay tlie poll-tax- fin 
his serfs when talloiv, hemp, o: hides 
are no longer marketahh* ? ill the 
autocrat ijuell the rising storm by 
an ukase against coltou yam-, and 
by turning thousands of ciowii boots 
out to st.arvation V — let hijn. Paul, 
his mad parent, on his rupture with 
us, Issued his ukase, commanding 
the people to export to b’lanco .'dl 
the produce which was before l.ikon 
by (jlreat Britain ; the people ifplird, 
let Franco fetch it then and pay us, 
not in silks and wines, which we do 
not want, hut in usetul fabiics and 
bard cash, like our Kriglisli fiiends. 
The French could do neither the 
one flung nor the other. M e may 
shock the nervous siiRceptibilitiea ot 
Mr Hawes, but if need i)e, so.tp 
must give place to higher intei.^'S’.s ; 
for the present anomalous htatc 
of our comniercial relations wi.h 
Russia ran no more he tol, rated 
than iliat of our jmlitical. 'J o un- 
ravel the complication, and bring up 
the arrear of neglected intercBls, we 
have less faith in the capacity of tlx* 
Board of Trade* ns now constituted 


^ K ( 1(11 bi .1. Niiinli'.;!’ \v(; alliiddd lo one of the extiaordhiary bliiridcrs ol lii 1>(> v- 
ji) ! ii‘]>i.vis, hi a noi<', iin «;;iiihig tli.it wa hail bplbrc particiil.ii i/i,‘(i it. Ii.t\jri 4 
un<l.s’!;nc(lly ninittcU tn do and r.s jm ad of fairness towards liitn, we shill n,>vv 
pro ■■('(■d III PNp'aiii t)((! .ilIiiVKi!i , it \ ill terve to atfurd some irisi;;>1it into tin, wny in 
Avhich Uiiliun.il miMcrs aru maiuigc 1 at tin* Trade iioanl. Jn pa;*!* .V^, (nst “ Itis- 
purt on the (JiM .iuurriiil Ilcl.uiuus bet.vci'n Franco mid O'rpat liiit.iiri, ’ tiii> IJocloi 
states bis hi*lii t that tiiu clandf'stiue iiitrodui'tioii of in.'nifihii fdicj thi'dii^^h 

the N' ihi’ilami fi('Mtii;r.i and ihe ports in Ihe Cliaiinel,” is in amoiinl • not, loss than 
iVo'u iW'i U. and .i-hall niiirtoiis sterling per iiiinnin.” 'I'o pl.u-c the miutci bi'- 
yorid .lU ([iicsiioii, he adds, in a not**, that ** an aftei -invi'stigalioii no the B.^lf;iiUi 
froiiii-r heds in to <’stimuU* the .'imount ama^gled into Fimiut, fium Umt 
ot mo:t> than 000,000 a yrnr.'’ On consulting the uihciul statements, wi*. iind 

110 separate reinriis under the head of Belglutn for I WiO — the last year ri lerred to in 
the lepori — that c.iiiiitiy being then united with Holland - b*’t the uhvlc shipments 
of home pioiliietion are thus slated : 

Amol n'I' of the ki m. or m i t.\ki-j> value of the inanufiictures and produce of the United 
Kingdom exported to Jlulhtnd and Belgium — 

111 18.‘}0, exports, ...... 

Fuur-Jifths of which, at the least, were for consumption in Germany, 

Swil/.erland, and the Neilierhiuds themselves. 

Aucui'diiig, however, to Dr Buwring : 

S nuggled into Fiance more thuii 


’.^,000,000 
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, Until (iven in that of the nuiaition into Kussiau ^ 

‘ arirl Tiirro-llussian politicaf nnkirs 

be furtlii'i* stnM‘(l olf. Ireland Po« 
pitih, and O’C/onnell, rniit»tno longer 
BWMiip all other objects of vital con- 
cern to the united empire- mustuot 
iiiouopoii/e the future ein-rgies ot 
the senate for deliberation or tor ac- 
tion. \Vc trust that the " praclical ” 
nieii— the. Youngs and the Jlobin- 
sons — will be up and stiiiing, and 
\vc hope soon lo sec the tlay when 
there t ball be a laiger infusion of 
«uch legislators in the national as- 
sembljs for by such only ran the 
conservation and extension of indus- 
trial prosperity be duly promoted. 
Too long has it been tampered with 
by conceited spoculatists with their 
“ theories,” or consigned to the 
guardiansiii[) of legal or red tapo 
inisruks with its profound and con- 
temptuous lack of intellectual or 
practical qualification, if, indeed, 
special capacities be not indispens- 
able for special departments, there 
can be no greater absurdity in con- 
verting a weaver of cottons into a 
TiOrd Ciiancellor, than in transferring 
a law lord to llic foreign or any 
other oilicial residence connected 
with politics, or couimcrce, or both. 


ior the Oi 

< dice for the otiier. The 
aelecjioa \ f the chief of the former 
for his p(- t wai no doubt thrown 
out as a 'i*p to the middl'i mdcis, 
upon the ninriplc, wc suppose, of 
sending : splat lo catch a whale; 
the iiilen was unquestionably po^ 
litic, but the, specimen by no means 
a fair on.' of the da.*-..!. The Whigs, 
hawcvfr kiiov/ litde, and care 
leu, about iiTiiiiiracturea and corn- 
men e. it was convenient toha\o 
as an elly cue, who w.ia a sort of 
haiigei -on upon the skirls of their 
nobility, whose suppleness, from 
asKoe.iationa and civcumatanccs we 
need not refer to, was ensured, and 
wlio couldjalk in figures — beyond 
their coinpvehenRioii at least. 

The cornniencing session promises 
lo be prolific of event.’. The Priisso- 
Ceruiiiidc League disciiesion can no 
longer l»e cushioned a.s in the last. 
Mr llobinsou may now be sure of a 
hcaiiijg. Ills pleadings in beitalf of 
materfal interests will not bo mocked 
as beretolore, after the exposition by 
which we have paved the way, anil 
which, \vs have reason to know, has 
not been without i-s elfect on the 
country at large. Nor can the lu- 


Icnviij^' j> i,'j tho lon^uniplloii of the above couutne.s'. 'i liii, however, Is but 

too t]io<!t>i'<ilr a of hi j, lor as the vast bulk of those I’xports went by way 

of lloUci-dam, aiul llie MniipitHii*; took place by the “ liHlgiau Irontiers,’’ it was the 
ii portatioiis into IJekiiiin only which couM be smoy^k'*!- these nnportatioiis the 
piccise ainoiinl, aa wcli.ivc said, cannot be showM ; but eslimatinij them to have been 
« <j Mil to tbo.-e retnins for IH.'Jl, of which oilicial data are published, which will pro- 
bably be about the fact, ihey aiipr.^r thus: 

Exi.orts to Iklyiuin, . Jj. 'i 50,000 

iStniiyylcd into IVaiice, . . 2,{KH*,1U)0 

Smuggled, of roui’s', by tlie Dortm only- .Vim Freiuli coniiabHiidi .ts so ctiamoui'r-d 
of their on iTjiatiioi as (o niiiu^^eii. the same goods thriee over? 'J'he Doctor rarinot in 
tins inst.iiii-e, a. Ijcfnie the silk couiirsilteo, llirow tk.« bluii'ler on the French authori- 
tic-i. lie a'dinowlcdgcs they i.islinctly iiifornu d him, that their oslbaalioii of the 
illiiit i.iti'odiiction of Ibitish goods through the Channel ports and the Netheiland 
fio.iiicr, was about ndy, which we have no donbt was about the maik. 

kbis fe]ioi-t, be it obscj veil, w.ss addressed to the IJnanl of Tiarfe, and must, or ought 
to have been read, romp.iied, reviseil, by the Right llonouruble Foulett Thomson. 
These .are the men who arc to negotiate roiiimerei.il treaties; to examine and decide 
upon relations of foreign .and home commerce! Hie Dortor, a bustling active man, 
no doubt, waaperh.-ips mystilied about the Exchange, that of France hoiiig usually in 
our iavdur, whilst the bahinee of trade wnsgrratlv iigiiinst us, aiivl ao he jumped to a 
fiioltitioii of the kiiiitty point by this God-seiid of a contraband theory. 

Whilst npuiitln* Hoard of Trade, may wc ask svhy the liepnrt of ihe 'liminr i'om- 
ynUtreii not yet printed or published? It closed its l.iboiira more than four months 
ago. Is it that IMr Henry VVarburtoii, M.r. may enrich it with a mass of iu cessary 
ovideiicfl not laid before, but manufactured siiico in nnswer to what was laid befme 
the. uomuittite ? Or is it to serve ihe tricky purpose of Mr P. Thomson, and enable 
him to make a speech of figures, aooeie to w'hich he hue barred to others, to prevent 
reply and exposure ? 
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MKLriNUS lOR THE IRISH fLEIH.V. 


It is Hot our purpose to enter nt 
any j>ei*uliar leiif^th upon tliis toj)ie. 
But we feel it due to our rea<lers, to 
the principles wliich we sincerely 
profess, ;iud to the, charartor which 
we are dtUr'rniioed to maintain, to 
advert to tlie impoitaut proct edieirs 
AvhicJi have taken place throughout 
till* kingdom on bclialf of the dia- 
lrcs«cd iVotostantism of 1it.>land. 
We speak of the distressed Protesi- 
autisin— not of lh:^ distie.-sed minis- 
ters ot the Cliurcli alone ; lor if the 
rrhjects of the faction no v para- 
niMimt in Irehuid wem to be gained, 
IVoteHtaritisin, in all its length and 
hvea'itli, Irom its pinrracles to its 
fourulalioti, would be rooted out of 
the land. Tire purpose ot that fac- 
tion is not limited to the star ration, 
exile, or inuider of the two iliou- 
sand gentlcmer), scholars and di- 
vines, who now adniinistr-r tlie 
Cliureh in Ireland. I'he war is 
jigiiiust their religion — against every 
luau who bej.rs the ii une ol Protest- 
ant, wlietlur (lliiirclr ol England- 
inan or Dissenter, and against every 
institution beating the stamp of 
Protcslantii^m, including the Throne. 
hrult(‘d and injured cts tlic clergy 
are, and massacred as tin would 
undoubtedly be, in any final \i»’toiy 
of that lactioij, theirs would be but 
a Huiall share of the general un- 
doing. It is upon the j/copfe of 
Proiehtantism tli.it tlie true weight 
of tlie riiin would fall. If Popery, 
and its sister-fiend Pereecution, were 
to be. let loose, lo-inorrow in Ire- 
land, it is even ]rrobal)le, that th t 
clergy would be, the le.'Cit sulleiei's 
of all. 'I’he greater number of them 
would naturally leave all behind, 
and lly to the iriotection of tire Erig- 
loii shore. Their connexions here 
would naturally urge llieir flight, 
and place them in a state of securi- 
ty on their arrival. For this was 
the case before ; and while Popery 
butchered the humbler orders of 
Protestantism in Ireland, in the re- 
bellion of l7bB, all the clergy who 
could make their way from the in- 
surgent provinces sheltered thein- 
eelves in either the garrisoned 
tHWiis or in England. It was the 
people^ the peasant classes, and in 


many in -laiices the Protestant trades- 
men of the towns, arid the landholders 
hcattertd through the euuntiy, ulio 
were slaughtcied wliolcsalc by the 
rebel pike. Jt was the same in the 
bloody times of flary, and ilie pil- 
laging times of the, (Joiiimouweallb. 
The clejgy, lore warned, and p?c- 
paifd vviiii asyliiin.s, e'-capui to die 
Continent, and were ^a^l‘ there ; 
thougl) ndueed to great ])()\erty 
But it was the people, wlio uinlih 3 
to leave then homes unprotected, 
unable to ]>rovi<lv‘ resources for 
themselves anywhcie but in tlieir 
ai-cu'^tomed place sot i min ■•'try, and 
unable e\eii to command the means 
of flight in tlieir emergi'tU'y, vvi're 
robbed ami n.ui ueied without mer- 
cy. Tliij ia a coin idei alien which 
must not be snOVri d to lapse out of 
the national iniiid ; for it is incoii- 
troveilibly tine, — it has been leal- 
ized in c\ cry inutaiipe of persecu- 
tion, whether at l:<mu‘ orahioad, — 
and it will be realized whenever 
and wheioviT pf it r eutlon is once, 
again powei fill enough to unshe.itlip, 
the swcid. Of the; ‘ls,(i()u who died 
by the linnd of Alva in the Netl er- 
lauds, how few were elejgy? ()l 
the niillionH of poutheiu Prance who 
peiished by the Papal ncour'?e ami 
scailold ill the (aiiydays ot Piot(‘st- 
aiilieni, howbvvvveio deieyi' Of 
the tc'ii.s and Immlieds id' thousands 
slain in the, roval biitcheiies of the 
French Protf slants in the I Dili and 
17th centuiies, bow lew were cler- 
gy ? Not one in a tlmusand. Wliile 
the clergy, in the iribtinct of naliire, 
were Hying over the face, of Europe, 
and, in ll»o spiiit of justice, were, 
filling every pulpit with their ap- 
peals against the ticarherics and 
tyrannic! of the oppiessor, the po- 
pulace, at once too iiuuierouB to es- 
cape, and too feeble to rebij»t, were 
necessarily left to meet the fury of 
the bigot and the man of hlood. 
Thus, when the miiiistcrs of the 
gospel call upon the people to aid 
them to support the church, and to 
resist and extinguish the supremacy 
of a factious, sanguinary, and utter- 
ly unscriptural religion, the call Is 
for the safety of the people thern- 
selvea. It is a sacred summons to 
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every infin who lias an intercBt in 
liviii" a life of peace, in fallowing 
liii laitli ill freedom, in pocsesHing 
the Si'i'iptiires uni'estraiiied, ami in 
transinitting this iiiesliniiihle liberty 
to his ehildreii, to be awake to the 
imminent evil ; and, by personal 
virtue and combined vigilance, re- 
pel it, and conipier for the Consti- 
tution in Church and State. And it 
is for the Reeurily which the esta- 
blishment gives to every man in 
those vit::l points that we adhere to 
tlie caiiRv*- of the estabdhhnient. It 
is not simply lor its general claims 
to our admiration, as possef'sing at 
this hour pcrlmps tlie most unstrd.i- 
ed, iriteiligeut, and accomplished 
Clergy of Kuiopc, nor lor its here- 
ditary (‘1 udition, and the fame of its 
matchless ancesiry of Hcladarsliip ; 
not for its living champions of all 
that is vigorous in intellectual tii- 
nmph, not even for the btfll higlior 
gloiies of those generous, pure, and 
f uhlinie spirits which cheerfully 
welcomed the bitterest pangs ol 
death, where their blood was to seal 
th' hmid of tiu; f.iith. We honour 
it for its impartial lieedinn, for its 
genuine toleiation, for its sincere 
benevolence, for its Christian inag- 
Tiniiimify. Or, if vve desiied to 
ra’se our homage to a still higher 
scale, we have only to contiar.t it 
with Copeiy on the (h>uiiiient in its 
supremacy, and in Iielnul in its 
struggle; with foreiiui I’opery bind- 
ing Oowii tlie human mind in a sul- 
len am! abject dcger.!‘rjcy,— dissol- 
viog evi iy manlier impulse in li- 
ce!i‘«ed lilieitinism, — and while, with 
one hand, it shuts up every aceesa 
to sciiptural and moral knowledge, 
with the other opening the widest 
door to the basest pollutions of body 
and mind : — or with Popery in Ire- 
land — glim, fierce, and J.isuitical — 
foreed to restrain its malignity, and 
binning for the day when all re- 
straint shall bo done away — filling 
the land with perfidy till it can fill 
It with rebellion — hating England 
for her name, her freedom, and her 
superiority— hating Protestantism as 
nil hate the light, whoso deeds arc 
dark-rejoicing in the infinite folly, 
and stimulating the infinite rashness, 
of that English etatesmaeahip which 
eannot ^ee that the dagger is sharp- 
ened for all alike that wear the 
garb of Englishmen—iutlaming a 


wretched peasantiy to deeds that 
blot Irel iml out of the list of civi- 
lized nations — w'ringing his Jilrus 
from the hand of the" beggar, to 
gorge a pampered slave of tdciion, 
and clothe in douhlo tiiiscd a politi- 
cal pro-ititute— moving heaven and 
earth for the soKs puipose of lurn- 
iiig the whole extent of llie country 
into one vast field, vvliere the har- 
vest, so.ved ill treason, craft, and 
peijury is yot to be reaped in civil 
war, anarchy, und persecution. 

If vve arc to bo told, tliat persecu- 
tion is not (‘onceivnI)lo iu the iilwmi- 
ii.it ion of the iiineteeiilh century, to 
t/iU cu'Jtomary veioiage wo reply, 
look to the facts. ilear the uii- 
questimied and uiiqiie' tioiciblo de- 
tails of a manly and well-iiifonn- 
ed aiitliority — the llov. Mr Mor- 
timer ObSullivan, who has done 
hiinielf and his cause hoiioiii' by his 
open and direct challenge to all con- 
tradiction on the subject.. “ It is to- 
tally undeniable,” says this defender 
of the truth, in his speech at the 
Ooydon Meeting within this month, 
“ that the alllictions of the Irish 
clergy are heavier than in a land of 
law and government any body of 
men should bo exposed to endure. 
If they have not yet been in set 
form proclaimed, they havo been 
aelually placed out of the protection 
of the law. There is scarcely one of 
them whose duties h.ave been as- 
signed in a Popish district, who does 
not feel that l.e stands in jt-opardy 
every huui, who has not Irequcnt 
occarion to inU rpret scowling looks 
and muttered meiiace.s, as if they 
pri^uounced liini devoted to death, 
and complained that the mandate 
had not yet been i8.sued foith fur 
his destruction. There is not one, 
in whom, when he proceeds on the 
duties of his sacred calling, it does 
not demand an exercise of faith to 
subdue the fears which harass him, 
while he knows not what may be 
the trials and tciTor3 of his home ; 
what insult, and outrage, and agony, 
may not in his absence have invaded 
that home. Few sorrows iu the con- 
dition of man’s life can equal those, 
and when the sharpest privation is to 
be endured amid such circunislancrs 
of peril and dismay, who can exag- 
gerate the nHlicting consequences V 
And what crimes are imputed to the 
men who arc thus grievously treat- 
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ed ? Their crimes are faithfulness 
in their sacred vocation, zenl in do- 
ing their Christian duty to all men.” 

The speaker then adverts to the 
peculiar instances otsiiA'eiiiig. The 
fifth jrear is now closing i-iiice the 
vial of this woe was fu titpourt'd out. 
I could at this moment reju*rit the 
names of perhaps thirty tuiiicnlunh 
wtiu hare sit iff rut j) om opiii nulnicr. 
Some 6f whom have been cmnpelled 
to leave their homes and seek sub- 
sistence by preeaiiou'- employment 
in this country; some to entir upon 
a new life in foreign hinds. Wldlo 
some have remained, only to dwell 
in peril and privation, nnd die of 
broken hearts or by the hand of the 
assassin. Tins may bo called a scanty 
chronicle of (Time and siiifcriug, but 
where, except Ireland, is there a 
country on eai'lli in whicli it would 
be thought BO Within tho^e yeais 
nianyclei cry men have been coinfielled 
to foiego their most feolemn duties, 
many insulted at tlm giave in the 
periorunnee of iti jifl\ (‘ueg hervice, 
many actually lorccdtoscek asheiter 
beyond the Aihiniic; some compel- 
led to diag tiiiou7di a lile. oi feeble- 
ueas, through cruel wounds ; five, in 
open day, with many passers-by 
consenting to theii' death, delilie- 
rately niuiihuc-d ! W’iieie is the re- 
gion, except Ireland itselt, ivheio 
thi.s would not be accounted a won- 
derful and horrible things 1 Kxew 
an individual well, the vicar of a 
moderate preferment, a m in of luost 
unostentatious habits, and of anive 
benevolence, one whose custom was 
to maintain the most cordial inter- 
course with the Uomisli priest of 
the parish, to call lor his assist* 
ance when looking ovc^r tiio list 
of his debtors, that by his advire 
he might know whose debt lie 
might, from the poverty of the 
peasant, remit; so that when the 
scrutiny was ended, the priest has 
vaid, *Not one remains on your list 
who cannot better aflbi d to pay than 
you to release him.* 1 knew the !ilo 
of this virtuous and unoifendiug man 
itricc attempted; and on failure of 
their object, his persecutors waylaid 
and wounded dreadfully, with intent 
to murder, his eipially uuoll'ending 
son. 1 knew another who lived plain- 
ly and lived poor, tliough in pusses.- 
|ion of what, had he hoarded, would 
have been afliuence-*-one whose con- 


versation indeed was in heaven, and 
who, in the exorcise of the f lith that 
woiketh by love, incurred a ! ti?i\y 
debt, which it kept Iditi poor t' dis- 
charge, that in a season of f.imii his 
lloman Catholic parisiduiiers i ight 
havo bread to eat. In the htigh (fa>/ 
hr /f‘ts vLUhIi.rcd' 1 km^w oii to 
whose door, IrciiueiU tliough my 
visits were, 1 Kfldwin a[»proii( lied 
without seebig that soni'i deed of 
charity was ])L*iiMriniiig. Tliis m'ui 
iius not hfn'ii exempted from lhrc!i<s 
— even from violence ; — In* has b.'en 
hiU'iissed by nightly aliriiii — he has 
been WAvSted by sore pi i\ nlion. \ v'irh 
a family of clavcti individunls, his 
ubsisteiice h:n beiMi ii‘(lti<*e<I to u 
potato field and oiiemilcl' cow-, 'j’liat 
cow was seized tor dobt by a man 
who OA't'd liitn tlirei; limeN llie a- 
niouiit! 1 kiit'W euoLlier- -his death 
may not bo set down to violeiie.e — 
yet U3s^ir^dly lids m os, who h^i been 
icpe.uedly Hijb',e(*te(i t*> Jii’l.s ol oiit- 
r?ge — who lias bm *1 hi mally assault- 
edand mostj-fn rvrly wounded — who 
has becii diiaii with iiis u Iti* and 
cliildicn from Ids duile.t mul hii 
hosno — mi*l who, mhtmeed in life, 
and w Ith a family > rt ntudde to iissjT-t 
in pvovidiij r for iludi o\\ u wants, has 
been driven to serk any and (‘very 
species ot iioaest employment, by 
iihieh he eoiild obfain bn- them a 
morsel of bread — till, by thcftO eii- 
loreed toils and nnabadii ' anvie.ties, 
lie biuuglit Oil an acccsi ol brain 
I'evtr, and died under it ; — e.^^ 1 l»edly 
tl:c sin of that m jo’m death lies at 
tin; door ot tlioso v. ho diove him 
forth, unhoused and iiupiovided, 
upon an unkindly W(*ild. Vfheii J 
last saw him ho was an exile, strenu- 
ously exerting himself to obtain the 
means of contiuuing an insurance on 
his life— the only pro\ i don he would 
1)0 able to make tor tho wlioin his 
death must otloTwi'se ie.''‘'e [mrriou- 
lesM. Vi hen the last report reached 
me, it was of the utter de'^tisution of 
his widow and orphans.”' 

And ihi.s h.is h'*en the condition of 
a country under the laws and govern- 
ment ol Kiigland. Has any thing 
cijual in lic.niso and baihaiism been 
displayed in Tarlary or Arabia during 
tho last five years? Are nut such 
things past endurance, if not past 
belief ? These cases are but Irag. 
inenta of the broad, growing, index- 
ible system of oppression exercised 
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against Protestantism in Ireland. 
Alore than two thirds of the Establish- 
ed Clergy are in the same condition 
with the sulTercrs stated by this 
honest and plain-hearted advocate. 
And this is done while Ireland has 
yet a government appointed by Eng- 
land — with English law protessitig 
to be .administered according to 
r.nglish forwH — with the English con- 
siitution recognii^ed, and with thirty 
thousand men in arms (including the 
local troops and police) to enforce 
it! Yet two thirds of the Church 
estrihlUhcd bjt hiw are reduced to 
famine — the clergy are persecuted, 
prohcrihet], and murdered in open 
day — and the declaration is opetdy 
niftJi e lhal I *> ofcsfaiiitum nhall he broken 
don i>. m h eland. If tliese things are 
done in the green tree, what will be 
do»i<5 iji tiie dry It such aie the 
arhi( 3 vco.i('iUsui taction since the fatal 
yci'T J.ylO — that year which shall 
^tand “ aye Jic<'ursed in the calen- 
dar” — wiiiit must bo its mischiefs 
tlij'tfacuon bhall have distend- 
ed into full power — when the pro- 
U'cnon ot the law sliall he wludly 
willuhav'ii fnmi Piotestamism — 
wheri tiio exigencies of some prolli- 
trate, ca'.iinel t-hall surrender Ireland 
hiiidly into ilte hands of that iiifa- 
inoi's (‘oiispira<*y of traitors, bigots, 
and it*lid<d.*> — and the rebel and idol- 
ater sij’ili loid it foarl(s^ly over the 
nipu of loyalty and tlie (Christian? 
It w<3 bulfer this faction to proceed 
fer but live years more, as it has 
proceeded, we need not say that 
t very lii'.dj ProtL''5lant cleigyman will 
h.ive been driven from the land, or 
slaughtered in it. But we shall say 
that Protestantism will have been 
driven out along with thorn; for 
what religion can exist without the 
celi‘brntionH and ceremonial of its 
church ? — and what ministers can 
remain for those purposes when 
cveiy hour threatens their lives — 
when a clergyman cannot go to t):e 
br3d-Hide of the sick without tne 
chance of being shot, or brained with 
clubs, or cloven down with the 
scythe or tlie spade in the face of 
day, by gangs of assassins ? What 
clergyman will remain when the 
systt'm of intimidation shall have 
come to its height ? a system which 
already makes him feel himself in 
more peril than if ho lived In the 
backwoods of America^ and compels 


him to lead a life fit only for the 
neighbourhood of savages. WMll 
the man, who cannot walk beyond 
his own door without being expos- 
ed to a bullet from the liiht hedge, 
whose own garden is a place of ter- 
ror to him, who must not lie down 
at night without picpaiing his lire- 
aiins and looking to his bolts, ns if 
for a siege; and who justly thinks 
the night a fortunate one in which 
lie and his have escaped being wrap- 
ped in the goneral buruiug of his 
hoiiteo and properly, remain ? Or 
if bodily hazard wero out of the 
question, what is to lecomo of him 
while all his di‘btOiH refuse to dis- 
charge tlieir debts, while his whole 
income i- bKqvped by nn infamous 
combiixr/’on Rgaiubt .*11 jnatice and 
honesty, and where he h.i8 no 
alternative hut flight or famine V 
Thus Prolfthtaiuihm will perish. If 
the piCbvnt generation of the clergy 
should lesolve to stand all hazards, 
and BulVer themselves to be beggared 
or butchered, the mischief is not the 
le^s surij to be done. W here will the 
cleiical successiuu he io be found? 
What nnn of coininou heuBo or 
couiniun teeliiig for his faiiiily, will 
educate his son for a church in 
w'hich the pittancft c,l Ins piotcfc-siou 
is dependiMit on the c.'ipiice of sa- 
\agcs, and hiu life at their mercy? 
We need appeal on this Huhjet t only 
to the natural judgirnnt of eveiy 
father. If' the elnircli shall no 
longer provide subsistence for an 
educate.d divine, ilieie will no more 
bo educated divines; no man will 
go to the expense of 1 .. i ODD or L. 1 500 
to prepare bis son for the church, 
unless he is entitled to regaid it as 
a profession adequate in point of 
provision and security to the ex- 

f ieuse which he has incurred. Duubt- 
ess there will still be raudidates 
for the remaining fragments of her 
ollicf^s. But they will be nnedii- 
cfitcd. To w'hat purpose should 
they prepare themselves by the ex- 
pensive process of a learned educa- 
tion ? They wdll he volunteers, 
some through fanaticism, some 
through vanity, some throngh the 
hope of gaining an easier livelihood 
than manual toil supplies, some 
through the malignant mischief of 
faction itself, eager to perplex and 
poison every thing. Every motive 
that can at once degrade and in- 
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flame tbe human heart, will find or 
make candidates for the desecrated 
pulpit. I3ut in tlie mean time, 
what will become of Religion V 
Amidst this roar of folly and fanati- 
cism, where shall we look for the 
j)i*rjbhed hhapo of pure, calm, learn- 
ed, and sciiptural ProtestaiitUin ? 
Bill arc those ideas Utopian What, 
wo ask, was the scene in the Coin- 
inonwealth? What was the condU 
tion of religious truth, icligtotis 
freedom, or sound learning, when 
the clergyman was diiven from the 
pulpit, and the Prcsbyteriiin climbed 
into it, and tlic Independent climbed 
upon the shuiilders of the Presby- 
terian — when every man asserted 
Ills light to preach, and to preach 
every thing; when Ooaivveir« 
liorsemen held forth, and wlieii the 
cummou rabble, the hangers-on and 
nuisances of tlic t-treets, thought 
themselves qiialilied to supersede 
Cromwell’s horsemen, and insulted 
alike common sense and (/liristiariity' 
by Iiarangues in which all that was 
not nonseiise was blasphemy, and 
all that was not blasplieniy was 
nonsense ? Are w'c prepared to fling 
tbe land again into this wretched 
conrusion, oi into worse, ironi the 
deu of thieves iiiio the fioiy furnace 
or persecu'iou t F<ir it is undetii- 
ahle that brutish ns were the rivalries 
of fauatirisrii and ignorance in the 
days of the Commonwealth, the 
tiiuinpli of superstition and igno- 
liince in the tiiuinphof Irish Popery 
ill iho uiiicteeuth century, would 
be iuiuicasurubly more barliarous. 
Fierce as was tbe fanaticism, it wat 
under sonu. icbiiaint from the moral 
habits of the people of P'ngland. It 
bad even some of tlic influence of 
a leligiouM tempeiamcnt ; it look- 
ed for its principles and practices to 
.Scriptuie, and though it ndttook 
and mit^iiiiiM'preted that Scripture 
in a laiiidtiidu of instances, yet no 
mail can ever sincerely read the 
Bible without deriving from it at 
least a partial benevolence, modera- 
tion, and love of justice. But what 
muist be the effect of power in a vast 
peasant populailoii, like that of Po- 
pish Ire'cind, whose zeal is not for re- 
ligion but for revenge, who regard 
the Protestant as an enemy, in the 
double light of a stranger and a here- 
tic ; who are taught by their priests 
that all PioteBtantd aro under the 


curse ofllenven^ devoted to unfailing 
flames in the (dl.er world; .^nd fit 
only for the svvoid and tlic Ihime in 
this; who are foi hidden to have a 
Bible in their possession, and are 
praised ami rewarded for nuitiiating, 
burning, or burying it, if it Ehould 
fall into their handt>; who arc actu- 
ally commanded by thtir priests and 
demagogues 7wt to pay their con- 
tracts, but to resist them to the 
death; who have the additional sti- 
mulant to all this spirit of revenge, 
alienation, and levolt, that .s to be 
found in the hope of ivgaining the 
lands tliat their ])redc‘cessois had 
forfeited by open relK lliori, and the 
most riierci less l^ia^s;i,^res, and who, 
to crown all, are c.»n-tatitly told by 
those pi iests for cveiy dime, 

even of the blackest dye, there is ah- 
solulioii, liour by hour, in their 
hands ; and that, while; cons^iirae y is 
only a righteous league, and Mood- 
hlied simply a iiatiir.'il letrihuiion, 
the rubbing of a little oil upon tlieir 
extieinities before death, and a fevv'^ 
masses after it, inesistll-ly c.ury the 
Papist to the gates of Heaven ? 

Arc vvM siiM to n^k what iiuist he 
the progeny of such a i y stem V u hat 
must be the accumulation of oll'eiK’t'S 
against society, ilie piiisouings of 
every piiiiciplo of order, trutlq and 
charity; the ready and fmii.us iu- 
suboidinatioii; tlie coiircjclod imiiice 
and the fiery hostility, sweliing and 
fermenting together, in sucl/a po- 
pulation, until the hour when nil 
explodes? And this is tlw t,flt nf 
Paper// to Ireland. The piiest — tin* 
hereditary fiction — the gio-s and 
public sanction to crime for meiiey 
— the licensed peijury — ilio ab- 
solved assdHsinaliuii — the filial as- 
surance of H.'‘curily to the spiiit of 
the criminal issuing on the. gibbet, 
where he has but iinpeifectly atoneil 
to the insulted justice of the coun- 
try. Those are the true solutions of 
the startling problem of Irish misery, 
of the utter ineflicieucy of allgoveiu- 
ment in Ireland; of the failuic of 
every benevolent, wise, and vigorous 
effort of England for the quiet of 
Ireland; of the necessity of our 
keeping up to preserve the common 
coherence of public order in Ireland, 
after twenty years of peace, an army 
ns laige we kept upon tho conti- 
nent in the severest struggles of our 
severest war. Popery is the enemy, 
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and until that enemy is subdued, the 
riot, revolt, and misery, must f'o on, 
iti scorn of the shortsighted wii-dom 
of cabinets, and in puinMinienl of 
the coriiipted religion of ihi; peupi'*. 

Hut, throwing out of the question 
what we yet ted to be the highest 
interest ot all — rdi^i^»n,• and de- 
scond'iig t«» the altogether inferior 
intermit' -policy, what is the iitK'r 
frenzy ot the coui'be which our j)oli- 
liciaus aie now pursuing with regard 
to Ireland? VVe desiie to oiler no 
undue indignity to tin; existing ad- 
ininiNtratioii on the topic. Weaic 
content to look' upon them ns aiding 
against tin 'r wills — as forced into the 
eonside.ation of the IriK.h Chiiiich 
with the ileepest reluctanc*; — as 
shrinking fioin that work, “ peiicu 
lot-ie plenum alese,” with all the sen- 
sibility ot otiice-hoideisto an opera- 
tion whicii may tuiii them louse on 
the world at a moment’s waining. 
VVe see them diixeii trom point to 
point by a gale of faction which will 
only Mow the harder till they are 
wrecked. Wt; see them betraying, 
night after night, by their stiuggles, 
coutiivauccs, and coutoitions the 
bitterness ot ilie draught uhicli the 
taction pours down their throats, and 
whicli, .'•itter a few more stiuggles 
fand tliey may he fewer than they eau 
yet lielieve), wil* send their ghosts to 
li.iijut ih<* shades ot Whitehall, and 
give their hahitatiou to another 
It they icrue not the remaining \iitue 
to resign llse places wliidi tliey are 
unable to teiaiii with the, exenisie 
of their independence, they mu-l 
on!y be more enslaved lioiii day to 
day. For then* is nu cessation ot 
the power, the malice, or the detvir- 
minutioii, of the couiinou enemy of 
the ('abiuct and ilie (hiuntiy. Tin* 
ear of Fngland has already been 
astoiind'ul with the inonstious pro- 
position of abolishing Pi otestantism 
for ever in KjO parishes, about one 
third of Ireland; and this on the pie** 
that the majority contains less than 
6fty Protestants each, and some 
none. What must he the ohtiuus 
inference from the proposal of such 
a measure? That the Kiiglisii Pro. 
testant sees no hupciioiity in the 
Protestant religion to the Popish ; 
that ho places tlie instruction of the 
people in sacred truth on the same 
footing with their total roligloua ig- 
norance; and that ho regards the 
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principled and Scriptural loyalty of 
the Protestant to the King, of the 
icalin, as neither safer, sounder, nor 
more Sciiptural than tiie notorious 
disalVectioii ot the Pa]>ist, both 
and peasant, to tiic King, where 
their loyalty jars against their su- 
perstitious allegiance to the Pope 
Hut what of/ght to be the conduct i.t 
a Pi oCeritnnt Government on ascer- 
taining the fact, if fact it bo, that 
Popery was advancing in Ti eland? 
WJiaf, lujt to combat tlie cn'I in- 
stantly, by every weapon of icasoii 
and leligion. 'Fo select for those 
daiketiing di-trictN the aldestdi vines, 
the most inliuential preai’herH, the 
mo^t nctivi* and apostolic men, who 
could he <ound ready to light the good 
tight ot faith; to im til new energy 
into the prelates of that province, 
by pointing out to them tlu; absolute 
necessity of new exerliini ; or, it they 
were tmind tardy, or worn out, or 
sijpeiauiiuate, to lemove them to 
poMitiomi wheic tlieic feebleness 
would bi* less hill il'ul, and give their 
hi.*ho|iiic'., on the first opportunity, 
to meu who had virtue emuigli to 
feel the reiqionsibilitiea ot their of- 
fice, and talents enough to sustain 
them in vigorous exercise. W’e aie 
fully convinced that even this .-ingle 
mea‘'iire would vvoik an instantaiie- 
oiis and r.iost powetful cliMige upon 
the disease of iiidaiid ; which all oii- 
ginaics In tlie torced decrepitude id 
hercliufcii. It this had been done, 
even fifty years ago, Ireland would 
no longer liave heeiiathoin in the 
‘•ide of the empire. The pioinotion 
of one man of leading inlellect, of 
powerful popular ability, and ot sin- 
ceic (’hii^rtriii zeal, to the bench of 
hicvhojM ill liLland, would do inoie 
than ten thousand remedial mea- 
HUies in the legislature. 'Flie evil of 
the cuuutiy is Popery. Tim cure is 
Protcetautism ; the only nieatiH of 
giving tlie true weight to Protestan- 
tism are to he found in giving in- 
creased energy to the church. If 
vacancies are not yet to he found for 
all the men of talents, who would 
he necessary to regenerate the coun- 
try, the promotion even of one or 
two, on the expires ground of tlicir 
merits, would have a powei ful eP.ect 
on the activity and intellecmal oti- 
terprlse. of the whole body of i hui ch- 
meu. The example of a single hi'^hop 
summoned from the inferior orders 
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of tlie clerfi^y, on the eole claim of 
his pastoral virturs, and moral dia- 
tiut^tious, would awake the whole 
ebtablii«hincnt to the pursuit of cmuU 
nouce hy tl»e same meat’s. The coti- 
diiet of Niirh a man iii his dioev's ’, 
would hti still more (dlVctnal ; his 
siiuMTo patrorinfijo ol ih ' hihoiioiis, 
the itstfllij^ent, aii-l tlh* biiiceie; hn 
lislmiini^ to no appeahs hoio family 
connexion, ptditiiMl iiiterosls, or ): r- 
Roii.tl parli/iiitirs, vvi/iild muko the 
youni<or rlerjjy feel that a iievv day 
WHS risen on them, and nrikc the 
older emulate hi’i example. V\e 
Hhiiuld tlieu see smlden ahilii'i ; 
blaze fonh amon;^ men wlio liave 
bluinlieied thioii^h ineie wemines'i 
ol elfiirt, neither inaiked in»i reward- 
ed. The apathy wh'ch exunajuishes 
all the finer farulti. *^, amt in which 
no man is more apt than the iiet<leet- 
ed son of genius to hifio lil.nsell troni 
a woild un\voit!‘y ol him, Monhl he 
at HU end, ami the assuianre of le/^i- 
tiiiiHte re waul ol honour, and sidl 
Dime, ol heiiM]' fixi’d on that stand 
fiom whieh li's intelleetual force aed 
iiiajcf^ry of miml would hive th»5 
iiauiial field for its exer'hm spiead 
befou’ it, would add now )>oweis to 
the old. I'lien would truth he. ^ pnken 
in the lif^le. ; tlieu w<«ul.l leai ijin^^ uo 
hae.d in himi with f»iet}, tviul ih'* 
ehni'ierit lom.Mie seiid ("unictiou 
like a firimo throuj<h the ho.oms of 
nieii, 1 hen \rouUi come the a-re of 
com ei sioM ; and eoii\ e4 sion m.t lu.ii- 
ted tti ih” p< a’^siili y, hot nisuf 
the diikne.ss ol the piiesthood. J’’s*r, 
was not all this done io-liire ‘r What 
was the condition of Geimuriy wlien 
Liiihei hetraii to pleach? What ol 
Swii/erlaiid when /uinglitis ? What 
of l''.ii»lnnd in the days of VVicKblTe, 
and ill the restored relui mation under 
Craiimer ? In them all men started 
up liom the most obscure stations of 
tin* church, and astonished their 
coontrymeii, ami astonished them- 
Belves hy the umolding of llio^e sin- 
polar piiwers wiiich were couimis- 
ion-d to shake ihe tyi.uiiiy of super- 
stition ill 1 '(11 ope. We not rnenely 
fray that this would happen, but that 
a vast conveision riu\t lie the result, 
i'br no bdiKtus /us rtligion on 

co/tvichon. His relipinn coiiUtub no 
grounds for conviction. Voptn/ 
inakes no appeal to tf,e nndfrstautluuj 
of man. It may address his hopes, 
or his fears, or fasten on his preju- 


dices, or amuse him with^ its page* 
ants, or console him with its contii- 
vaiicea for the ease of conscience. 
But it instatilly gives way hi fore the 
rational nupiiry, what a reliipion 
Hhould he. WMwit mind i-aii solidly 
icpo’^e ill a crc‘‘d which makes the 
toe nail of St .lanuaiiu:*, or the 
thumb of St IV’tcr, a worker < f 
miracles ? What iinderstandinp can 
b« Boheily satisfied with believing 
that the rotten wool which the Po- 
pish convents show as tlie ti lie cross, 
is either Liu* tiue crofrs, or if it 
were, ought to bo pra}ed to, as it 
is, or cuii have an}' more eOicacy in 
lienlinp sins than the dust iindiT tiieir 
feet ? W hat reahoninp can frali^«ly the 
natural doubt, tliat the thonxaiid 
Baiiils of the llomish calendar liave 
no more right to be prayed to when 
dead, than they had when living, or 
that i.s not a deiiheiate insult, to the 
M.ijfhty of Him “ who will not give 
his gloiy to another;” or that ihe 
placing of ihe imapcH of I.Iioho saints 
in the chinch, the bowing down, the 
praying to iheni, tlie pri Heiitaiion of 
incci.se to them, the express liciirgy 
ami hymns lor them, ihc avow'ed 
aUiiliuiHin of mi'ucles to them, am 
not all alihe coiitradictoiy lo the 
lonim.md that they tdioiild not 
uidKe fur Ihe temple the graven 
im.igc ol any thing in H/T.veii. or 
eailh, or the i.ea, that they should 
not oiler liieiri ary, the slightest 
show of homage, mi’her bowing 
down, nor woi d.ifipiug ihem ; and 
this, oil the expiess ground, that 
(toiI is ol fruflViing the idol 

to sliaie the homage due to him 
alone ? What man, in the exerci.se 
of bis common understanding, I’au 
receive transubatantiaiioii?— a doc- 
trine which, professing to he a 
miracle of the highest order, exhi- 
bits no chaiigo whatever to the hu- 
man seiises, and therefore is no In- 
tel ference wiili the \isihle order of 
nature, ami therefore is no miracle 
at ail : hut which, in ctpial defiance 
ol Scripture, professes to shut ii] 
the Deity in a wafer, and, to sum up 
the whole iiiaustioiis confusion of 
ideas, professes to place Him whole 
in the lip-i of the commiinicaiit, and 
eipially whole in the. lips of one and 
ten thouh.\nd in one church, or In 
every legion of tlie globe, at the same 
moment. Who can hesitate to ac- 
koofvledge that such enormous yio- 
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lations of the simplest principles of 
reason must not he liable to condign 
exposure — that they are by their 
very nature made to fall before en- 
4iuiry— that having no solidity in 
reason or rerelaiioii, they can live 
only on the feebleness or ignorance 
of the understanding — and can bo 
rheiishcd OTily by the corruption 
or indolence of the human passions ? 

And aronottlie llfimish priesthood 
in Ireland naturally as ivtpable of 
suchconx ictioii as the llomi di clpir^^y 
of Wittemberg, of Ueriie, or ol ICng- 
land, in lliu days when the strength 
of I’rotestanlisni and Seriptiire, and 
the weakness of Popery arnl super- 
stition, were placed fully before Meir 
minds ? In (Germany, the chief con. 
versions were among the pite^lhood, 
an I those coriveits were siiddeidy 
seen issuing Ihi-th the most power- 
ful instriiim tits of eonveisioa to the 
people; the indolent, gross, dull, and 
obscure monk was suddenly trans. 
f<nined into ihc vivid, self-deriyimr, 
t*lin|iien*, and renowned niinis'er oi 
rel'gion : the men who luid heaid of 
tlie Sciiptines only thnmgh the 
bicNiaiy, now lune it in their hands 
night rind day, like a torch to illiiinine 
the oeptli of npiritinl igrmrance in 
(ici many ami I'hi^’leiu], "end a god- 
lik(‘ revolution was accomplished, in 
winch the habitual seivants of su- 
persiiiion w eie summoned, by a new 
miracle (d npostleship, to serve the 
cause of Uud and man, in life and 
dciit.li, ibiougli the WO! Id. But the 
bishops, by whom such bich per- 
foimauces aie to be expected, must 
b('. of a dili'creiit stoik fioin th^t 
which has been so long engrafted 
on the withering trunk of the liish 
church. With all our respect for the 
lUiiversities, they must not bo pro- 
fessors of our colleges — wiung fiom 
their ancient connexions, habits, and 
studies, and thrown into tho midst 
of' a countiy of which they know 
iiotidng hut tho name — alien In. n 
its habits, shrinking from its man- 
ners, and, in all their rank and wealth, 
only 1 egretting llu* hour that te»iipted 
them to break ud'all their aecustoined 
associations, to spend llieir lives in 
n strange land. Selections <»f lhi.s 
order have long been favouiites with 
the British ministry, and they have 
been among the most unfortunate 
instaucea of a false judgment. The 
Bishop fit for Ireland at any time. 


and more especially at this hour, 
should be a native of the country, 
active, zealous, and eloquent; fully 
acquainted with the habits, faults, 
and feelings of the people, and fear- 
letiH of all things but neglect of his 
high eommiisioD. Sueli men as the 
lleveiend Mortimer ()\Siil]ivan, and 
the Roxerend Cliailcs Boy ton, xvould 
amply 011 '* wor the charaiter. Both 
of that time of life xvliicli .allows for 
all pertoiird energy; learned to all 
the in cessary extent of collegiate 
sehdlarsiiip — Viilly ae<)u.'\inled with 
the leading contiover y uf tho time 
and country — alive to iho manners, 
feeliugs, ami prejudici -i of Ireland — 
natiies tluj conn ly — poxx'eifiil 
alike in the eioiiiieiice mI public life 
and ol the pulpit. It is of hiich men 
tli/tt. the giude- and champions of the 
liis.li ('hiircii must h:* fo> med, if that 
eliiiicli is to exist. \\ e shall uhr.tain 
troru all olV. nsivo reniaiks on the 
preM'nt co'njiosiuhm ol rli« Irish 
beiuh; hut (very man knoix'^s that a 
cl»an«e and :in improvement must 
trda; fiiai e, and that the old sluoiher- 
in'^isnotlit tor the lim'*of ineviiuhle 
til.’., eriepij, piiie z.al, praetised 
.'^ihilj*.}', ami tlie coii'-eioiisiiess that it 
is neiilu’r opulent lazitie-xs, nor the 
liiiiiherot leruning. mu ptiiiiical dex- 
tei it-}', n.!!' f.miily iidluem e, that xvill 
rescue th“ ehaiacter of ihepielate 
any longer — must he tin* cornpoiiiul 
that makes tho tiiie bishop fur Ire- 
Ismd. A few such men xvould re- 
deem the couutiy. 

The iTiei'Tiiig held on tlie Hd of 
Deeeniher, in Fieeinasoii’s Hall, has 
been the parent of a sueeessioii of 
meetings llirongh the country ; and 
xvell deserxed to be their parent, 
from the iinportanco of the subject, 
the rank of the personages present, 
and tho interesiing and iinqnesiloii- 
ahle nature of the facts stated on 
their authority. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s speecli gave a biief 
general view of the iiatuie of tho 
demand to he made upon the public 
liberality ; and alter stating the corn- 
him-d testimony of men of ail con- 
ditions to the meiitorioiis conduct 
of the Protestant cliTgy, said, “ that 
wc are now compelled to see them 
ill a stale of the seveiest, as the most 
uiimmited, suffering. Wo behold 
them depiived of their properly, 
assailed in tiieir persons, and some 
cruelly murdered; and their coa« 
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duct under tlioRe circumstances must 
givo them addidoiml claims on our 
sympathy. Wherever it was pos- 
sible they have remained at their 
posts, in the eHieient peiformance 
of their religious duties, tliough often 
with very inadecpiato means of per- 
sonal subsistence, and with groat lisk 
to iheir personal s ifety. They have 
also borne their aniicliims in silonco, 
for there has bcc'ii hardly such a thing 
aa the application of an iinlividiiai 
clerirjiiian lor Tliey have 

dismissed their establislunenta, they 
I'.ave laid aside e\eiy thing that was 
not actually ncccs.sary, they hav" 
fiuhiiiitted to a!i wrongs and piivr- 
tioiis with patience unexaniplc<l. 
Sm-h was their conduct l)i*fore thor 
distress, such has been their conduct 
since, consistent in every part with 
the/ir duty us (.'hristinii ininisteis.’* 
The llishop of London’s speech 
followed, and was a calm, and clear, 
and on those accouiitH, an impressive 
address to the assenihly, and through 
them to the nation lie laid down 
as the piiiiciph; of tlie wlnde pro 
ceeding, that it was an effort on thn 
pait ot the chaich and people of 
England to /uerent ihr Protf stuiif /('• 

luiiim j'loiu hriu^j tiltt it./ dtflioi/nl iii 

Itcl'irifl. “ Tliat, genilemeii,’* taid 
he, *■ is really the cpieslion at iw.sue. 
That deHtiuctioM is palpably the 
policy of those who ha\e witliheld 
their, just dues from the ciergy of lli(5 
Protestant chuicli. 1 liave a light to 
say so, for they themselves have 
avowed it. It is from day to day 
declared, by those wlio liave a right 
to speak on behalf of laige biidics of 
people in Ireland (the Papist nieni- 
bers), that it is tlieir detei ininatiun 
to diive Protestantism out of one of 
its — strongholds, 1 was going to say 
— hut the expiession seems to be 
DOW scarcely applicable. And yet I 
will call it a stronghold. For eveiy 
branch of the universal church, 
which holds the pure faith ul the 
gospel, and dispenses it through au 
evangelical ministry, » a strongiiold 
of the truth. And such is the church 
in Ireland. And, therefore, as far 
as we can pi event it, under Divine 
Providence, ProUstnntism s/i.ill nut 
ht driven out of h eland In/ a sijstern 
of hlochadc and sin catum" The 
bishop then stated the facts; that 
depressed as the situation of the 
Irish clergy vvhs at the period of the 


former enquiry, three years ago, it 
had become continually worse ; tliat 
the chief pait of them had not rc- 
ceil ml any portion of tlieir lawful 
incomcH lor the last two years, and 
many not for the last three, and that, 
as the necessary results of this ini- 
quitous ‘jysteni of plunder, thev had 
personally hccii reduced to the low- 
est state of discomfort, and, in \ u ious 
iiistancos, uf absolute privation ! That 
many liad been obliged to send away 
tlnir wivi's ;iiid children, wliej(‘ver 
it was jiossihle, to h.^ nifiintained by 
their fricirl^. That in other iiislanees, 
they had been compelled to take 
tlieir children horn sclioiil, and iiut 
tiifun to work as common lahouicis. 
‘•lhav»‘ befoienu*,” said he (sulv cit- 
ing to the diicuments on the tabic), 
“ the ca-e i;t a clergyman in the ic- 
ceipt of a I mall income who has not 
been eiiHliled, for two years, to pio- 
vide shoes tor his chihlien. And 
tliei I* ai e ••a'^es \\ liere clergymen and 
their taiiiiliew have been i educed to 
subsist on what is the usual food of 
the lowest oiders in licland; and 
those arc cases not here and iherc, 
but pievailiiig to a great extent in 
the smith of Ireland, and not alto- 
gether unknown in the noith.” 'riieu, 
idler oli«(M\iiig that the solicitation 
for pecuniary aid did not come from 
the cleigy of Ireland, hut from those 
who knew and compassionated their 
iiijmies, he read extracts fioin 
various letUus to the heads of the 
Irish ('hull'll, lii'l of simple, }et 
deeply allecting staleinents of their 
situation. In one of the liish Dio- 
ceses a letter to the Lord Primate 
stated, that Iroiii 110 to I'aO cleigy- 
iiicii, in that diocese alone, were 
sinking under the deepest privation. 
That many ot these were distressed 
tor actual food and clothing; and 
many were foiced — ti e most painful 
suffering of all — to let the iiisuraiices 
drop on which depended tlieir sole 
hope, of leaving an// provision for 
their families. 1 have been tliirty- 
tbreo years an humble minister in 
God’s church.” said one of those 
letteis, tiansinilted by the Arch- 
bishop of Ainiagli — i have been 
constantly resident. 1 have been 
obliged to sell my furniture and 
stock to pay debts, and obtain a 
temporary supply for the iieccs- 
saiies of life, reberving merely that 
portion required for a bedroom and 
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Bitting room. 1 havo bi‘fn obliged 
to permit my wife, wlio became bo 
alarmed at the state of the counliy 
aD<l threatening datigeiB that (the 
was loBiiig her health, to leave lie> 
land. I have found it necessary 
to send out six of my aeven children 
as tutors and governesses, thank- 
ful to find board and lodging for 
them. 1 have hem netcbsitnlnd to take 
my son's name ojj' the college hoults^ 
being unabh; to pay his bills. [ am 
burdened with debt, and unable to 
pay iny creditors ; debt incurred for 
the necessaries of life, and due be- 
fore my total inability to pay became 
appaient. When called fioiii home 
to visit, or catecliize, in iny paiish, 
J Jet I it giiitc neies-sar;/ Jhi hof jur^ 
.sou/il safely to ran y o/‘m.s. My glebe- 
house is clo'^ed up, as in a slate of 
siege. At night, it is necessary to 
have bolts, bars, and Inflet jnoof 
pltiiih^ to ihe windows and doois! I 
rijuy write that ‘ I liavc suflered the 
loss of all things.’ My life, thioiigh 
ihe sparing meiey of (iod, renmiiis, 
though that life has been srvetal 
ttnu,s fhrcaUmd, and was one<5 at- 
tempted 1o be taken ; a bullet ha- 
ving heeu lired at me on my glebe 
lain].” 

In addiiion to such (‘\i<l<'nee.s of 
thr wotk of Popery and faction in 
Iri'liind, calculated as th(‘y me, to 
excite tfiegeueral coinpassiou of all 
viituous and C/lirislimi iijimN for any 
rank of men .suddenly thrown iuio 
this pitiable RotVeiinir, rod moie es- 
pecially of that rank wliose ollice 
entitles them to all the feelings and 
respect of a (Muistiau cuininuuity, 
we, have the, still iinne startling 
statement, that the w<uk of e\il is 
already extending to tlie fiitiiie, ge- 
neration of the, Chuieh. Tfiegieat 
object of Popery is to extii pale the 
Protestant Church, and Pjjpcry well 
knows that the most i ll'et tual way 
is, to cxiingui.sh tlie hUL*c«'ssiou of 
the Protestant Alinisiry. Tin it is 
actually accomplishing at this mo- 
ment. A letter from the liead of the 
Irish Univeisity to tlie Aichbisliop 
of Canterbury, lays the operation 
plainly before llie eye. Tlio letter 
is dated so late as November 20, 
1835, and is as follows: As the 

sous of the cleigy have always con- 
fitituted a large portion of our stu- 
dents, it was to be expected that 
any considerable depression in the 


condition of that tiass mu. t have 
the ellcct of diminishing the nuni- 
bers seeking admission into Trinity 
College. Many of those i\ ho have 
hitheil) looked to the church (as 
llieir profession) are now casting 
about lor some oilier occupation ; 
as jour grace will peiceive by the 
multitudes of eager candidates who 
of late have offered Ihemselves foi 
every little agency which becomi s 
vacant under any of the public, 
boards. Such is the only account 1 
ran give of the fact, that the uuiii- 
lier of admissions have within these 
two years gitatly detrcnstil," The 
actual result is, that tlie entrances 
for the Junior KicMimcn (the stud- 
ents commencing tlieir college ca- 
reer) to the 20tfi i«f November iu 
the, I ihtee yi u) s ai e : lii 18:n, the 
total, 3.M) ; in 18:U, :301; in 1835, 
2.j3 ! nearly a third of the whole 
number, which, when we recollect 
tliat it constitutes the sous of the, 
a hole professional and educated 
class of Ireland probably comes 
close on the entire exciuBion of the 
sons of lliC clergy. 

This is then llie condition to which 
the extiaordinary remisMiess ot our 
governmenlheie, aefed on by the cx- 
traoidinury viiulence of Popinh fac- 
tion ill li eland, and in our legislaluie, 
lias alnaJif reduced the eliurch in 
Jrclaiid. VVhat mu^t he the cunse- 
qiieneoV If a few yeais more of 
those pio(‘i*edi:;gs .Tie sufieied by 
the legislaluie, PiotesUintisni nnt^l 
be exlinguished in li eland. Thcie 
will be no future geiieratiuii tor the 
cliuich, ill whose learning, mode- 
ration, or loyally, the couiitiy eau 
confide. 'I’lieie will be doubtless 
enough of candidate, ship for every 
religious appoiulment that ofl’ers per- 
sonal inllueiice, vulgar popuhiiity, 
or cviui the means of HiibHisterce 
on the narrowest scale coiiiieeied 
vvilli a lazy or a fdctloiis life. But, 
with the Established Cliun h, all that 
makes a cliureh safe for a coun- 
try, and consistent with the general 
peace of the nation, will expire. 
VVe have no wish to speak slight- 
ingly of the, religions sects winch 
disse:tt from the Chuich; But tliey 
have no hp*«itation in acknowledg- 
ing that they r.^ther toleraio than 
value the established monarchy. — 
They are republican by tlicir ha- 
bits, their constilutioo, aud their 
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principles; but break down tliat 
Church which hrn hiihcrlo consli- 
tuu'd the only Hue connexion of 
licbifid witli KulM nd, and what 
follows V 'riu*. l*{oH’>i:»nt inini-o^ers 
once dead, cxpeliejl, iainished, or 
biitcliered, the ii*i';^ion must pc- 
lish, HO far as ih<* l.sr il>ii'*lied 
(church is concerned. T'.e l*ro- 
testHut popiilatiiui will (‘.nit^iate, as 
they are already doin;; la ip-c'it 
iiijiiiheis, to Aiiieric-i. l*auihls will 
be the sole coristitueiiJs, tlie piie«ts 
the hole leadeis of l:ie elections; 
and at least hhk tmtfK of tise l(i^h 
represenUitives will I’-e clio- 

heii by and artini; under Ine s./'. i/.r- 
hitinn nf Pih>ii I. 11 w<' have iieeil 
iilteily ntiahle to stem t)i<‘ fuetiuins 
vioieiiee UTid lii^id conspiracy of 
about liio and thirty oi those mcin* 
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bers, what will be the hope of resia- 
tance when we shall hate ninety, if 
not the wiioie I'lind ed, to deal \»’ith ? 
One hiindied and eii/hty, (»r two 
huiidvml \otes on a side, in any hiate 
ot o.'r Ip^M^idinre, must carry every 
question in the House ; render 
•■veiy wish ol faction an aitholiito 
comriiand with the (’ahinel; and as 
the lesult, by <‘itlier repealiii<r the 
I nii)n, place a IVipist House of 
TiOidh and ('ommoiis in Ireland, and 
inst .ritly disunite liie two couritiics, 
inxolvintj; the inrrti.iUc necessi* y' of 
a tiiil war: or remaining in the 
Ihiiisli legislature, caiiy on tlie 
conspir.iey to its iriluial length in 
tin* ovei throw of the (hmstiruiion, 
tie* spoil property, and llie fall 
ol the throne. 


Mf dings fur the Jriih CUrg^h 


lO OViiOKB. 


No. III. 

ON ’IIIL lAU.TIOts. 


\Vr Iiave received so many ear- 
nest etifieau<»s to renew our admires 
iip<Mi vaiious jlepaitoieuts (tif iitera- 
line, llcat w<‘ find it inipo*-dhle to 
peisist in aiein-'id. We have already 
made it so easy a rratt.er to be '* pa- 
theiie, ” or “genteel,” by oui two 
foiiiier lectures, that our only appre- 
hension is, that tie'.se two Ht^les will 
eNtiiiguish the \eiy inernoiy ol the 
f.'iceinuis, the ivitui.'d, tne phiioo>- 
phn*, the (h’s<ui|>tive,and tin* heroic; 
aii<l that the ne\t jniidishiiig s‘*a«oii 
will present us with notniug hut 
heroines to weep ovei, and geiitle- 
ineii to lave to us ot the ghnieu ol 
Alniaek’s ! lu ouier to p,! event this, 
we pnn ecii to liirovv o’.n n the j,aleK 
of another species ol corii()osmou ; 
Hid we shaU liiiow them so prodi- 
giik i'-ly wide, tliat, as cvi n aireidy 
ha-' biMMi found to be the case, a 
nan of tin* most rotund proportions 
shall find himself with ample room 
and verge enough to play the most 
fantastic tricks between the portals. 
It was not ut first our intention to 
illustrate the ait of being facetioua, 
having, in our own person, .as we 
remarked in the introductory chap- 
ter, a coDsiderable contempt for the 


anglers for horse-laughs ; hut the 
uecessily of counterhahuicing the 
unpucedented eflects ol our own 
l!bi>u»>, lias forceil ns to iln* task, 
liovvover disrasteful in itself, or hdte- 
fid ill a |>eeuli.'tr degree to ourselves. 
The leiieia we have received on tho 
r.uhji i r of our late, and aNo of our 
fotuie lueuhrations, have caused the 
utmost a^Tonishnlent at the post- 
office; .and, in fart, ns most ot our 
coneqioudeuls are above the mean- 
ness of post paying any thing, and 
will not bi* aiding and aluMtiug 
mfoiiieis of l^uliament in their 
Hluuneless roblnng <if the Kxehequer, 
by inveigling them intollse lii'stovval 
of a trank, we are forced to confess 
that we aie quite mervvheiiiied with 
their favoiiis; that wc have taken 
the name, tor tho sake of perfect 
concealment, of John Smith ; and 
after <iepositing a carpet-bag and n 
bootjack with our former landlady 
in the Luckenhooth**, we have moved, 
for the sake of purer air, to the six- 
teenth story in the Lawn market. 
Henceforth no cornmiiDications will 
be received, or indeed delivered ; 
for our red-coated acquBintance, 
who used to throw an armful of 
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letters on our table every morning^, 
has, latterly, demanded the value of 
them before unniingitig his hag; and 
so, for \aiioii8 reasons, which it 
would perhaps he tCMiious to iiieii- 
tion, we toie^o the gratiiication of 
reading; our own praises — “ LiUnn 
aciipu nianet” — in the handa of Sir 
Francis FrediHj^. 

One of the last letters we had the 
gratilication <«f paying for, was of a 
very particular kind. Wo conlebs 
we scarcely grudged the one and a 
penny hallpemiy for a flncumciit 
which showed so iindoiihting a ie< 
liance upon oiii powi'rs. It was noni 
llrixton ; uiilten liy an iii'.Ii lm nlle* 
iiiau doling t’o* int( i\ahj of Ids use- 
lul ‘‘ wliile tl»e wlu'tl,” as lie 

ex'pn‘.’'se<l if, “ot lih< liei'iiny ■ eeiiicd 
at a slriud slill, and in* Irel nothing 
he tier t'> do thin plunge into an 
ocean ut lii -i.iiy ii (udiauon.’^ Thii 
leitei \v<; pei iMps luorc inly 

h.we ( Ui' 15 'ed among tm* evauiph s iu 
an e*-'^..}' on the “Hublime and uiiin- 
tdiiuihlt/' uiinh ue nieditnl'* on 
.‘•nine tufji*' occio'.on ; hut lie:e we 
ii.tiodu< e an extinct or nvo Itoin it, 
to hliow the nniineriri winch it has 
become ii.cuiniieiit on us, ai ( 'hrist- 
iari men and humane plnloso(ibcr.a, 
to comply with .‘<iicli uigerit r'^questv, 
even ihougli greatly against our pii- 
vale incliinitums ; 

* f f],) 1,1010, sii, 

of family secrets; only, I hope, as 
one of rlie Indies that pietcnd to be 
iimi ril'd to me is on the eve of a 
voyage — not lor plea* rue— to Mew 
Sourh VVdl« s, and liie other, 1 uiider- 
stuid, has been dead tor some time, 
llrat it wiil not he easy for both of 
them to rnak'* ihcir appearance 
against me; tiiercloie my luind is 
peifecrly easy on that pi ore, if it 
weren’t for the young lady 1 am en- 
gagcil »o at Batter nea llise. But, r«ir, 
my piiueipal einbairassment U one 
from which you can deliver me. 
Some time ago 1 undertook to com- 
pose a fa>^hiouahle novel ; and, lucki- 
ly, hy a jrerusal f»f your interesting 
lectures, 1 have Ireerienabh’d to riiako 
it extremely tneUucholy and lull of 
ho torirj^ and all the rest of it. But, 
ail*, the publiHher comes to me, and, 
says he, ‘ 110.1 will never do, Mr 
O Murpiiy; people like to laugh now- 
a-day a ; who the devil, sir, is to be al- 
ways pulling out handkerebiefa, or 


vi'alking with ambaaaador’s wivea? 
3'0ii must he funny, sir, ruisedly 
funny, or, nniik you, no payment, 
Mr O’Muiphy.* Mow, sir, aliei what 
I have told you about a piUMciitioii 
for b'gamy, iny teiiipoiary leliie- 
nicnt here, an ama/ingly heidihy ap., 
petite, and a bookseller thieaienirg 
to strip tlio supplies, wiiat am L to 
do y It is a mo.st int.imous thing in niiy 
man to force a gentleman in my pecu- 
liar .situation to Ire lUrrny ; the Jung 
hicenis to me impossible, unless you 
will favour rue wiiJi a few hints on 
the :ut of lively wiitinir, which (along 
with a five-pound iioic, it you hap- 
pen to itavecii oit cmiiigh to boiniw 
Huch a liiih* on my toiJ.iteial h< cu- 
lity) will be tlMiihiully received by, 
sir, your ohi ilienl scivant, 

“ 'J'lui.b* r. O’ Ml iM'Uv . 

P.'*^. -As your eiiciosiiie will 
inr.kc. it n ('.oii’tle Ici er, 1 uiil thank 
y ou to p.iy the i>o.si.” 

lifr O’Miirjriiy ha» ccriairi’y an 
up-liili of It, to I.‘n Joi iil.ir HI 
lire uiid'«v oi ro in. riy (ii-^comhu ts ; 
but such is our reliai'ro on ilie c(li- 
e;.cy oi the rules vve are about to 
l.iy down, that we enter tain not the 
Mi.t'hte'^t doubt of enibling hiin to 
spill his icaii^'us’ iddc'-' with laughter 
long and loml, even wero his hHua- 
(ion and pio-pecm ten times iiioio 
disiereeablc than they are. With re- 
gaid to his hint as to the five-poiind 
note, and the collateral secuiuy 
which he Kindly 061*1 s to assist us 
in raisi’ig ir, v.e sinill avail oiirsidves 
very slmitiy of Ins sug'jesiiini in a 
di.-Vouise which v. e inedilate on 
“ Trie UilHcullics of Fiiiaiice, mid the 
Mim-exi'‘teiice of dredit.” But in 
the mean lime we prm eed to ex- 
ploie the causes vvhii h connect cer- 
tiiii inodes ot eomposirioii wiili the 
Diapinagmatic cunv ulsiiui, which, in 
the expies^iv'* lariLOifige of our 11.1- 
tion, is tailed a gutl-iv/: — ' > point 
out wdmt that mode of wiiiiog is, 
and how it may he attained; and, 
finally, as on f miner occasions, to 
illuHtrate our obseivations with a 
short and carefully belocted speci- 
men. 

In tlie first place, then, as we are 
told by the phiiusophers that laugh- 
tcr is cau»ed most easily hy iviiat- 
ever gives ua an iiupression of our 
own superiority, it is necessary for 
an author to degrade the coniic par* 
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flonagea of hla atory aa low both in 
intellect and behaviour aa he poa- 
aibly can. Tliey must be egregl- 
oualy yet not revoltiiigly deform- 
ed; — either they must have noses 
of preternatural length and redness; 
or c7ca possessed by a diabolical 
yet ludicrous sipiint; or tlicy must 
be seven feet and a half in height, 
with proportional awkwardness ; or 
80 small as to he mistaken for first 
cousins to Thomas Tiiumb. Ordi- 
nary sized and ordinary looking they 
must not be, on any account wiiat- 
ever. They niiiHt bo so desciibod as 
ihdl the ugliest hlockhoad who reads 
their adrenturcs may feel that he 
has {in* advrinLi^e of thcMU in app*' ir 
ance ; and s<i dull, that a reiy poor 
h\/ coinmissioniM' ni.iy feel himself 
wi"ty and i)r(Hiant in conip'iiisoii. 
S.) much 419 to the poisons of the 
I'lory. Ti'O incidents must C(^lls;^t 
of falling into ditches — tumbling 
down alairs— getting horaewhipl by 
mistake — being nearly hanged upon 
false accusations — having theii elicits 
v.'iihdrawn jusl as they me sitting 
doAii to dinner — and they must 
several times, in the course of their 
iolvm»tiji»*s, have their noses hiokeii 
— and be very lunjiientiy tossed in a 
blanket, or at lea t be settled in the 
t locks, ^^’e bar e never known inci- 
denu oi this sort to fail (it piodiiciug 
Bhuiits of ap{>laus(\ The dialogue, 
however, Koiuires a little more at- 
tention, hut is ccjnally easy when 
one Itai got into the way of it. Wo 
may, tlieiefoie, lay it down as a uile, 
in tiie second place, that (jiitps and 
cranks are indispensable. Uithout 
iIkoii IMilton would lU'ver have 
thought of “ wreathed smiles.” There 
musi, of couise, ho aprotuse spi ink- 
ling of puns ; tind liero we beg to 
e\prc.s 8 our opinion, tiiat there is a 
considerable resemblance between 
puns and wine, ft seems a great 
jccoioineiidatiou of both that they 
me old ; and another point of simili- 
tudo is, that every one considers his 
own article the best. It may, per- 
haps, hii ihougiit another agreement 
between tliem, that though both may 


originally have been of th.j finest 
tpiality, they are generally very 
much deteriorated in passing through 
the hands of the retailers. Funs, at 
all events, wliether old or new, ar« 
to be miBcrupulousiy introduced. 
But tlie master stroke of our policy 
— a hit on which we plume ourselves 
more than any thing else — is the 
rule which we lay down in tlie thii J 
place. Let there always be i itro- 
duced a person whose whole dia- 
logue ift limited to o/n -phraM At 
first people see nothing very wonder- 
ful in n gentleman making a remnik 
which in fact apfiears commonplace 
;ind ill' ipid ; but when, t ceiie :rfter 
s» em*, ]).»g(i al'fr page, volume after 
volmne, the s mu ? indiv iflual ])erfii.sts 
ill lepodMijg the same sentence, with- 
out the change of a single letter, it 
is aslonisshing how the \is comiea 
dcvelopes it^uU^ At each lepi^tiiion 
the ''peeeh apmoirs more irresistibly 
ludicious, till near the end of the 
sloiy there is aclually nolhiiig else 
ie(|iiiuul to sot the readier into eori- 
\uhion>^. We forbi‘ar upon tliis oc- 
easioii insisting on n point so exceed- 
ingly well known, and indeed uni- 
vois.illy practised, as that each indi- 
vidual must speak, as it were, in 
character. A sailoi, lor instance, 
must direct his horai^ in the language 
of the cock-pit. He must Juff to 
windward, and belay and aiiehoi 
under the lee of a public-house. And 
in all these respects the ollicer is not 
to be distinguished from the boat- 
swain. CaptaiiiH and admirals must 
siiiell of uuiliiiig hut tar. (/olonels 
and generals of iiolhing but powder. 
I’iven the peaceful professiuns must 
liave their peeuliar phraseology. A 
physician must cii({uire of a soldier 
if iie lias seen much “ practice ; ” a 
clergyman must a.sk him if lie has 
li-ad “ full duty.” Aa to the idea 
that .such uii Will like eliaracters should 
know any thing about service” or 
“cumpaigns” it h by no nieaiia to 
be eiuei'tiiined for a uioiiient. But 
vve must now proceed with an illui- 
tratiou of our remarks- 
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TUH MEET1N4.. CIlAFTRll XV 1. 


Swift flics no) frosty wlien round the soci.il board, 
The jovial sous of Icativc iilcasure nutt. 


i'jii': party now began to asacmblo 
for hiipper. It wavS the first time our 
hero had thrown open his apartments 
for tlie reception of his fritmds. Tlie 
general stoml watching attentively ; 
or, as he himself expressed it, taking 
a recounoissanee of hi^ nephew’s 
motion*:. That nephew wan ail lih-! 
and expeet'^lioii ; he felt ceH.aio liis 
uncle wr.uld appro’, e of the selection 
lie li td made of associati*;:, and was 
tleli^hted as, one alu r anoiljer, his 
guests w, liked into tiie loutu. 'J’he 
Jir-twli) pn'sentt'd him-jclf on this 
ocea.ion was our taeetioiis fiietid 
(^inijlile. The inomi'iit that geutle- 
inaii slid iido tic room, w iili his usual 
ail el tlripjier n-ll-eoneeir, our hero 
soi/‘*d liiin waindy l»y tin* hand. 

(Juil)hle, iny g u)d lellow — how 
iTjo do’-" Let nie present you to my 
11 jcle. ’ 

'I'lie ( !( nerai bowed. 

Ihit (^uilible, with a know Ing twist 
of liis eye, said,— *' Jly uncii* Y ’(hid 
1 <n’ l>ecn T itiouuced to * my iinele’ 
h^‘l•le. Ip tlie spout a dozen 
time*. ’ 

fhiiiy Newio.isaw tl r-t the (lein?- 
liil iv'.is ^-toni'hcd at this c .balistic 
addrcs!!, and h:ift*'iied to expl.iiii. 

'1 Ills, my di'nr unch*, is Mi (^iiibhle : 
ijmte till- life, I assnie j on, ot every 
society he cnteis. One of our gieal- 
cst V\ Its” 

*■ i'liere you go, liaiiy!” e\ 
claimed Quibble, “ you set me up 
and knock me down, as if I wcie a 
piece of fiiiniture. A’<»ii aie an auc- 
tioneer and o 

VVli'ilst the (Irneral was tiying to 
percei.o the beauties contained in 
the hist speeidj, wiiieli liad so excited 
his nephew's admiration, the do r 
again opened, and Joseph Seedy, 
with his book on Hydropliobiu, as 
usual, under his aim, walked slowly 
and deliheiately up to where Gene- 
ral llariington was standing. 

When Hairy had introduced him 
to his uncle, he fitted the spectacles 
closer on his nose, took the ponde- 
rous tome in both hands, and, bow- 
ing gracefully, said, — “ 1 am happy. 
General, to bavemade your acquaint- 
ance. If you ever have the misfor- 


tune to meet with a mad dog, IshoM 
be delighted to gii e you my advice.” 

“I’ll giie you iiiy ad\ice, too,’’ 
inteirupted our fiiend Quibble; 
“ run off tlie opposite way, as u tlm 
devil kicked yon." 

Ml Seedy looked disconfei led at 
this observation, anil bi.s anger W'as 
increased by the loud laugh of Hany 
at Quibble’s wit 

“ Voiir jest**,” i.e said, ‘‘Mister 
Qiiilible, aie out of place ” 

“ 1 .litii ! ’ repii 'd Quiljiile, “ so 
aie many oilier old servants.” 

Luckily, however, the i.u ther pio- 
Bceiition of the quaiiel was prevent- 
ed by the eiiliaiice ot Jack Siuids, 
whose rei>utation as i man of wit 
and repailee was only infeiior to 
that of Quibble. Jaik Sudds, as 
llaiiy bad frequently remaiked, al- 
fecteil eceontiieity to sucli a degiec' 
that you could never feel sine for a 
moment wbat he would say or do. 
His principal pleasuie in convirsa- 
lioii seemed to be to say siiange 
tiling*:, which liad no possihle coij- 
iiexioii with what any one else Inid 
said. 'I'iiis gave him aiepulution tor 
being a deep- thinker, as well as a 
witty speak* r, — for jicople aie al- 
ways good natiiied enough to he- 
lievi* that, when one does not aMeiid 
lo vviml is going on, he must be iin- 
inersed in cuiileniplation on some 
tuple ef mucii gieater iriipoi tance ; 
wiu-ieas, tlieie is no suier sign of 
pux/.le-head**dness and weakness ot 
intelleet, than what is commonly' 
called absence of mind. 

When Sudds, accordingly, wos 
presented to General Ilainngton, — 
“ Your unele, is it?” he said- 

What’s Hecuba to me Y There's 
Homething rotten in the ^late of 
Danmark.*’ 

“ Eggs, I’ll be Bwoin,” vvbispeied 
Quibble, but loud enough to be heai d 
by all. 

" Eggs J ” said Mr Seedy, w iio had 
not furgolteii his resentment against 
the fucelious Quibble. ” What do 
you mean by eggs, nii Y ” 

“ Why, that there are rottni eggs 
in Denmark,” replied die vvir. 

“ Nonsense, Quibble,” said Sudds, 
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who never eoulcl endure his rival. 
“ We’ve had samples enough of your 
wit already.” 

” All ! " replied the other, “ but 
this is an which, they 

say, is better than piecept.” 

Uarry was pertecily enchanted 
with this keen encounter. “Capi- 
tal 1 ” ho cried, “ capital ! Is not it, 
uncle y” 

The General, thus applied to, en- 
deavoiirrd to biighteri his percep- 
tiuiis with a pinch of snijA’, and re> 
plii'd, in his usual cool and delibc- 
jat.e maimer, — “ Capital? nephew 
Hairy; vvlmt is capital? One gen- 
tleman said Honiediing about eggs, 
and anotlier trentleinaa said soinc- 
Ihing .ihcmt Deumaik. Where s this 
capital ?” 

“ Why, Copenhagen, to be sure I ” 
excbuiitiMl (i'libide, ‘‘ every school- 
boy could leli you that 

At this iiiOMomt Latcliet and M'- 
Sawney joined ihe paitj’, and ati im- 
mediate (idjouininciit was made to 
the Mippei u.oin. 

Sraieely had tlipy f»;»t down to 
table, when Sudds, vvlio protested 
to be a very siipeiior ci<issu*, lilting 
olf the cover of one of the dinhc'*, 
exciainied, “ Wh t have we here? 
Is it a paitridge or a <[uail ? O!*, 1 
see — non sum 

Mr I/fit« hei, Oil hearing tld-. look- 
ed eai neatly acioss the table, and 
oxcUiiiiing, ‘'How’s your mother? 
Will/!” apjilied himsell veiy eedu- 
lou^Jy to the vliiids before him. 
Hill I y now ihoijgiit it high time to 
keep the hollies movuit;, and he ac- 
coidiitgly said to them; “ Geutle- 
nieii, what will you diink? tlieie \ ^ 
ale, cider, and pciry ; the hock and 
inadeiiH, 1 iintter inytudr, you will 
liiitl veiy good.” 

*' No .lie lor me !” exclaimed Mr 
Quiliide; “1 iiale to be fnlm-f.*’ 

” Cider gets into niy he i(l,” said 
the clii'isitjl Sudds; " tei'ur sitfrru 

‘ernfe.' 

“ So does till' wine, ' replied the 
other, deiei mined not to be outdone ; 
*'' wine indeed is but another name 
for insaniiy.” 

“ How, sii ?” said Mr Seedy. 

*' Aren’t they both called the mad- 

•• Ob horrible,” interposed Sudds 
— *• IVi ry is very bad tor the diges- 
tion. ’fis the pern/\ouH stuff that 
weighs upon the heart— but, for my- 


self, Hoc erat in voiU — I votes for 
Hock.” 

“Yes,” replied the other “if you 
take it in a fiiitjcon^ glass." 

Jiatcliet again looked oil' his plate 
at the two wits. “ How’s your mo- 
ther? Whiz ! ” he said and returned 
to bis labours. Mr M'Sawuey, who 
had devoted himself with a ino.st. ab- 
sorbing earnestness to the great duty 
of streiigtlieniijg bis inner man, now 
paused for a few moments, and 
said, with a beiiigiinut look ail 
round, “This ham is just paiticiilar 
fine; will 1 help y« to a bit of it, 
General ? ” 

“ Ham, my dear sir.” in^eiiupted 
the liydrophobic Mi Seedy, laying 
his bund mi theGetieiai s aim, “ 1] iin 
is leiy huilful in the niiidcHt loims 
of the i‘aniric \iiiis — then* is .i case 
in luy book ” 

“ TIiui’h dtueeii odd,” wlri 'npei cd 
Qaiiihle, ior aii my licoks r.n m a 
c,ise.” 

“ VVIrbdi proven, sh,” co-ill, iiied 
Seedy, wnhou^ I'fdving imliu* oi t .*• 
iii^einip’iiin, “ llie driogi-r id li.nit, ’ 
“ JCspecially to ex-iniii» .ici 
whispeied Sudds.” 

“ How's joi*r inothe: ? Vv lii/ ’’ 
CA'claimed iMr Ij.itcIcM., looking in- 
tently at the rnidicai mutoi tlirtiugh 
bis iiiii/zing glass. Siukls in ilie 
mean lime inni succeeded, after m.my 
attempts, in tying tlio coat tail ol the. 
giguritie waiter (who was drest in 
lliH Gerieial’s iiv’ery, and stood stoi-k 
still \eiy of fen, as it eiiisanced with 
adniir.itioii of the wit lla-sliing every- 
where round him ) to the liaek of 
M‘.S,\wney’s chair, ’rii.uworihy was 
in the net ot tiausTerniig an amaz- 
ingly hot polatu fioin the dit^h to 
his plate. Whdo in this attitude, 
with ilio smokimr ircasiiie on the 
point of lii.s folk, tilt) Geiieml cave 
some order to the sei \iix\t in so loud 
a tone, that he daited off with the 
strength and velocity of a cannon 
ball. M'Sawney’s chair in one mo- 
ment performed a somerset, ejecting 
its lute occupant cleverly over the 
table, and sending him, toik in hand, 
and potato still in the prongs of 
fork, point blank upon the shoul- 
der of Mr .Seedy. That gentleman 
was extended instantaneously on the 
floor, carrying with him the table- 
cloth and all the dishes, and lay 
there in the agonies of fear and pain, 
for the potato, which we have aU 
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ready slated tvas still at boilinff boat, 
had uniurtunately been stuAbu right 
into his inoulh. In this state, un^iblo 
either to rise or speak, ho lay and 
kicked the innocent causer of hid 
overthrow must unmercifully. Mr 
Latchet ran round oAiciously and 
helped the fallen Seedy to his legs. 
He then took the potato from his 
mouth, and handed him very care- 
fully to a chair. lie then looked 
with the deepest commiseration into 
his face, and exclaiming, in atone of 
compassionate sympathy, “ How’s 
your mother '( Whi/ ! ” In-took him- 
selt to llie task of replacing the dis- 
jecta ineinhia of the tem-tt. 

When order was in some deirtee 
restored, and the excitement caiised 
by thih unfoilnmiti' ii:cidHRt liad sub- 
sided, the (ieneial, \v jio h.id iiiihetto 
heeii nioie tacuuin than usii.d, ad- 
dies^ed the cotnjiany in the lolloping 
uoids : (,'omicides ! — (icntienieii, 

1 mean-— li.'ivlng now depioved into 
diiulving order, let us stotm the iii- 
treiichiiienU of a bottle or Ivs'^o of 
biandy. The ( (miiterscarp will easily 
be Kuinioijuted by means of this 
cork- SI I ew, mid you are lar too 
gallant soldier;* not to till up the 
glacis'* 

“ Fill up o»:r glasses?” — whispei- 
ed udds-- “ ay, to bo sine, to the 
\ery liiim !” 

“ With rciravd to 1113 eervant’a 

coat,” lontiiiued the (leneral 

“ Ah, ilieie)»y hangs a tale,*' 

insinuated Quibble, 

“ all 1 can Hiy Is, ibat he shall 

be tilled to nun row by n dtiuii-head 
com t-nrii'iinl, and Fuller sm h pu- 
nislimeiit as shall seem most hr.’' 

lleiH Mr .Seed}', who.>e niuulli, by 
tiie by, was piudigioir-ly hwellctl 
from the pain he had suflVied, 
aniillled out as well .ns he was able, 
“ My dear General, the man seems 
really in so tabid a state that I should 
be 111 raid he must have met with a 
bile — At all events, till we see fa • 
ther into his case, 1 ahould recom- 
mend a vegetable diet.” 

Odd, Sinister .Seedy,” said 
Sawney, ** 1 think you and me has had 
enough o‘ vegetable diet wi' a red 
hot iHuty no mony minutes out o’ 
yer ain ihrapple,” 

“ Sir,” said .Seedy, with a dignilled 
bow to the Caledonian, ” 1 have not 
the pleasure of understanding He- 
breiJ.” 

** Tbat’a a peety,” responded the 


other, ** for ye seem a tcriibie man 
at tiie roots — witness the he.t laiity.” 

“ How’s your mother ? Whiz I ” ex- 
claimed Latchet, as ho filled up his 
eecond tumbler. 

Mr Seedy was in no humour just 
at that inomeut to take titu best na- 
tured view of any thing; lie was 
particularly indignant at the Scotch- 
man, whoso achievement in Hying 
over the supper-table and iiiseiting 
the fork into his mouth, ho could 
not piMsuado himself was altogether 
involuntary. Ho therefuro seemed 
very much disposed to fasten a ipiar- 
rel on the uu1orLiin.ato oiijcct ut Ids 
sunpiciou. Tin* tvvo wits prickeil up 
their ears as if in expcciaiioii of a 
jLnnui.nmt, and Mr Sci'dy pro- 
ceeded, aiiitd the profiiundc'.t si- 
li-uce, “ 1 don’t Know what you 
mean. Mister M‘ Sawney, by cunti- 
uuaily I'asling that potato 111 my 
tcet!!.” 

“ Gncft v/as (piiLc enough in all 
foiihcience," ^vl»l^p^Med Sudiis. 

“ T!ie next allusion you icave tlio 
audaei<y to make to it, 1 Ji.iil take a 
diiierent uolice of your behaviour.” 

k wad advise you, my wee nuin,” 
replied the, other, “ to let the nuiiee 
ye tak o’t be a ‘ notice to quit,’ or 
confound 1110 if I dinna svviil ye out 
o' the window as if ye wa-* a sybo. 
Ye’ll gang tlirougii the air ” 

“ Fly not yet,” warbled (quibble. 

— — ” fa.'ster, I’m tliinkin’, lliaii y« 
cam up the stair- steps ” 

“ Geiilleinen,” said our fiieiid 
Haiiy, who was displeased wiiliiiie, 
tuio liie conversatioii seemed to be 
taking, ” J hope you will eoiisider 
liow disygi I’cuble thcMi iiiurual 
launta aie among fi lends, (/ome, 
come, let us cany this no fan her. 
’’t’woiibl be. treason against our do- 
mestic penales.” 

“ Tlieie again! — I’otaloes again I" 
exclaimed Mi Seedy, who-xe rage, 
kept Idtn from di'^iiiiguishiiig tho 
last word of our heio’s speech. 
** Tliia is more insulting than ever — 
I’ll keep no siicii low eoinpauy as 
this. 1 despise you ail, ami as fur 
you. Mister M‘Sawijey, I’ll send a 
tiieud to you in the morning.” 

*' If It's to borrow ony rnair siller, 
Mr Seedy, the deil a bawbee he’ll get 
frao me.” 

“ Borrow I siller I No, caitifl’, 'tls 
to Bend your soul to * Piutus dire and 
ErebuB alBO.* ” 

** Poo, poo,’* exclaimed Quibble, 
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as if diRappointed wlien Seedy dis- 
appeared after this magnanimous 
speech, “ no fun after all ; wo see by 
his rjiiotatiou that Seedy’s is ‘ an 
ancient Pistol,’ and won’t go od'. 
Yon’ VO astoni^hed hia weak mind, 
M‘S"iwney.” 

“ Pray, Rl ‘Sawney,” said Mr Sudds, 
*•' have you the organ of (’omhativo- 
llcsa?” 

“ I’ve neither organ nor piano; — 
no even a flute.” 

“ I m<*ari phreriologically,” con- 
tinued the queiht. 

“ Oi) ! the last time 1 was io Em* 
bro' I siihinitted my head to (’omhi*/' 

” Small tooth’d.’' " enquiied Siidils. 

“ ’1 weel 1 didna look at his teeth, 
— lint he tauld me my iiu'iiher One 
was piodigious.” 

” M(Jst of your eounlv^nien take 
cursed good rare ot it— eh! M Saw- 
iiey,” replied the other with a kiiovv- 
iog wink. 


[Feb. 

IJiit M'Sawney, who seemed 
elated witli his victory over Mr 
Seedy, seemed not much inclined to 
submit to the witticisms oi any one 
fdbc. II; accoidingly turned sharp 
loiind iij)on the wit. — ‘ What d’ve 
mean.yejinkrnadoddyeretiir, by cast- 
ing glaur at my kintiy — 1 II thia])plt* 
ye on the spat, ye w bitty whauty ! ” 

Mr Jiatehetoij this looked etiquir 
iiigly into tin* fare oi the astonibhed 
Mr Sudds — ‘‘ How’s your mothei ? 
AVIiiz! " he said —and made a tli ul 
tumbh'r. Pea *e, however, by the 
mediation oi Hairy and Jiis uurle, 
w;w again restjjred ; ami alter an 
eiening oi Ih'.; “ Irast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” our Iieio betook 
himsell Lo liis couch, re.solved on ])i o> 
seculmg his suit to the nuitchlesR 
Amelia, as shall be related in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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No. 1\. 

ON THK .N \Tl H \I . 


Tills is so easy a style of eom|M)- 
sition that we need not lake up much 
time in anal} zing its principles. 
Kvery body knows I’nat thoughts are 
more aetive tl'.aii woids, and that as 
it is iinpe.shible for a clianieter in a 
novel to be always speaking, the na- 
tural way iherefoie, to make ilieni 
alivays be thinking. On this giound 
there must he in every woik, eoiii- 
posed oa natural principles, a pio- 
tiiso introdiielion of soliloquy. In 
this all th.eir plans rnuRt be consider- 
ed, all their lecolleelioiis brought 
forward, and, in sliort, ihcir whole, 
bind laid open to the eye of the most 
inattentive obser\er. Pmt an indis- 
pensable pveliminaiy to l!n.‘ proper 
iuU odiictiuu ot a soliloquy is a cosU' 
]i!‘ te de‘>ciiptioii ot the {haiaeter of 
th*‘ pf 1 -on imbdging in it. This clia- 
lacler giies admiiable scope for the 
iuveutive faculty of the author, fur it 
is to be observed, that the Nature re- 
presented in works of fiction is by 
no means tlie natine one meets with 
in actual liie All that is icqiiiied 
in a novel, in order to be in exact 
accordance with our rules, is that 
a character shall be natural in 
itself — that having assumed a cer- 
taiu mode of thought, e^cry thing 
Rhall follow in consonance with it. 
'Thus, if you inyent a very humane 


man with a preleiii!itiir:il ci.'iving lor 
blood — or ii tvraiit with the f-ottest 
and most -.cntimentril tuni of mind, 
— these may ejipear very t-iKtraoidi- 
naiy, .and indeed uniiatmal, coiubina- 
lions lo the gi iici.d leader ; luit wiili 
that you, us i.ii .‘uitlior, having no- 
lliieg vvhatevei to do, it it, sullicieiit, 
Ko t.ir as you a'e eonei'rried, that this 
iudividual, tliiis iine'diied, shall net 
id a^reeini iit w iili tin; qualities you 
have U'-sigm'd liiin Wiili legaid to 
the cariyiog on of the ]>!ot — this is so 
univei sally uifOinged by thoMiboidi- 
iiate chaiaclers in a book, and even 
on the slfVge whit h “ hold ^ t!ie mirror 
lip to natme,” iliat it would appear 
P’.’iltcily out of place to m.ike your 
Iie;u, wnnior, philoiophei, or even 
yoiirvillaiii, will i”* g-neraliy cleverer 
and more tasciiijitiiig man all the other 
people put togoiiiiT, moved by any 
other agency than th(‘ will ot some 
barber, who shall bo de.scribed as 
slightly cuizy — some smuggler — or 
even some chattering lacipiey, who 
shall hold in liis hands the, strings 
that give all tin; (*thcr puppets their 
several movements. This in llie 
theatrical world is so firmly recog- 
nised as nature, that any one w'ould 
be laughed ut as an innovator, w'lio 
should introduce any heroine who 
was not entirely the plaything of her 
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waking*mai(l. From her all the advantage over poets and other an- 
clever c<mtiivanrps must proceed, thors who use similes For tiie bene- 
T») her in all her distresses the he- tit of otheis; beeauso in their rase it 
roitie must apply — andj in short, the is pen sable that there should be 
whole action of the drama must de- some perceptible resemblance, in 
pend on the whims and caprices of the simile they use, to the thing of 
the feuuur de. (hutnhrv. which they advance it as an illuHira- 

The of coii)y)()!!iiLl( n also is to tion — but with the solilorjuizer there 
be stiietly attended to. In the n i- is no iiece.ssiiy of this suit. It hr 
tural, theie are to be no llights of eees the res»eml)Iance, lliat is all that 
tancy; no metJ']»ln»iital chip-traps; the most cap* ions critic can icouire. 
all iiiiC't b.' hlinpie and Mihdncd ; V hat the deuce is it to other people 
words of two syll.aliles nnist he if the}' aie stupid enougli not to 
cho'J.oi in preleri-nce to inoie heroic tiace the coiujexion? f.e.t them be 
poly^yllahh'H, tiiih'bs in tlse sf>Iji i- ^^ltis^ied that the gentleinan under- 
<jijie«. — TliiTe you ar.* expected to biands his own meaning, and let 
show jiinr ahoiidaiice ho-h ol them confets that lie i,-- not only a 
thoiuihr. and eloquence. As bimi*“S de'.illNii clever felliAV to intent liie 
nie UM'd ill ]<)*tii‘i Kind ' of coitipo- metaphor, but a still ( leaier beadeil 
!-ilion toreii'iei one’s incaninech'aier tellow t'* peiceive it^ aptness to the 
to otliei .so, in soliliMjiiy, it is buiely business in iiand. These teur re- 
natui.d that a in-isoii should indulge maik.s will come out more fully in 
ill himlles, in oulcr to make liis own the courbc of llie lollowlng exam- 
senlinieiits moie intelligible to him- pie; — 
sell, vinl liere we have a prodigious 

A I'Rt I- Sep.M . 

There w-".s no (»iie in the room but liooks books of a jiecullar kind— 
himself. It was the Mue pailoitr. In ehildreirs stoiy books. On this sub- 
ii weie six cl. airs, t.^o tahks, a toot- ject he had \eiy remaikable iioiionH. 
htool, and a liie rcreen. Sir ililde- lie believed as de\oul)y in tlie feats 
biatiii 11. ni ihle sat in the aim elinir. ot ** Jack the (iiaiil Killer” ns in the 
111'* tet L \v»i«i on the faMidm* ; his battle ot the Nile. — liis allusions 
hiiiids 111 his liKNchcs pockets; Idi weie all diawii fiom the literature 
s|M i ti'-ies Ija'I •*Iij>|)ed fio.u the up- ot the nuisdy. 'I'o him, Cindeiella 
per piiti’l his uoK-^‘ to I'm* sligt tly w s an entity as distiiut ns his 
jnotiuding point of it. llis eyes linubekeeper, Mrs (iiiggs — Lillie 
weie (loud. Sir Uilde.liraud Ilor- Ued Huling Hood, a corpuieal exis- 
lihh-, \’ice adiiiiial of th-.; Blue, and tence ns dciiiied as Sully, Jiiis 
Jii'iti.'.* ot IVace for tiie ( uunty ot (jliiggs* uiice. Ho had one other 
SoMlhaiiiptoii, was asleep. lie ])ecu!iaiity — so intimately blended 
suoied. Ajipnieiitly 1 (; was dis- in Ids mind was c\try bubbtaiitive 
lurhed by the noise. Jlostaited; — beginuiug with the letter P., and 
ruhbed his eyes — replaced Ids spie- pc'ase poiiidge, lhal lie never could 
tacles, and gave a loud yawn. Sir comiiiunieatc tlie. one without meti- 
Hildehraiid Horiible tvas awake, tioidiig the other. — His bentences, 
Sir Hildebiiind was a very cuininon- therefore, olten concluded - with 
place ..ort ot man. Go into a society these two ni^stic words — “ Pease- 
uf ii hundred men, you would meet poriidge,”~ aiid it re(|uired a minute 
ninety eiglit Sir llildf^biand.?. I'e intimacy with his habits of thought 
was no vv bixly- four years of age. Ill to account for their introduction, 
his youth lie had fought well and Let philosophers account for the 
nobly. On the restoraiion of peace (ombinatioii of these two things; — 
he had settled himself on bhoie. we but desciibe an actual and every 
With an education blender at fiibt, day cliaiacter, — low tilings suit the 
and manners not highly cultivated lowly. Sir Hildebrand put Ids feet 
by an intimacy of forty years with upon the footstool, placed the fire- 
lude Boreas and the sea, the sea, the hcieeu between him and the fiie, so 
open Bca, he had not many internal as to sciecn his countenance horn 
resouices to atone for the want of tlu^ he, at. “ Ob,’’ he mentally ex- 
active employment. His mind was claimed, my fine dreams have 
not idlct Ho had a passion for turned out very diiforont from what 
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they appeared, like the horBea of 
Cinderella’s cariiiii^e. I have aUvaya 
been disnpjmintfMl in this way, by 
forming loo exalted expectaiionH, 
like the Ilahes in tlie Wood. 1 must 
give up these llightu, find hencefor- 
ward loiMivr.'u ail tin- eneh'intrnents 
of poetry — and pease-porridge.‘* 
llis HO' .hKjiiy \v‘is at this inornrm 
intenupted by iho entrance of his 
housekeeper, Mrs (iriges, and her 
niece S.illy. Mrs fhiggs was a nia- 
trori cinisiderahly advdiiced in years. 
She was greatly older than her iii«‘ce, 
who was very mucli youngei. The 
prevailing (juality of her mind was 
curio-^ity — a de-'iio to know the mi 
niitest as well as the greatest iictions 
of her it(‘igi\l)ours. Sally was a com- 
pound of a great number of diflereiit 
(pialities, goo<l-i!ar,urod when no- 
thing occurred to di'tturh her temper 
— hut hy no means fdacid when hmt- 
red into rage Mrs Cilggs remaiiCMi 
silent — W.'i’it would I give,'* slit* 
c\c!. limed to Inu'M'lf, “ to know 
whether the A<lmiial wished to (jik’s- 
tioii Sally about liis waid Miss Ara- 
Im’H.i I wonder it he lvMm\ s flow ac- 
tive Silly l)*‘en in tie* l)usiiie-.s; 
hut stay, I h.ive no tin»e to tir«ko 
tlu'^o eiwpjiiics now. I must re- 
tiic.” She therefoi'c, mechanically 
hH it WiTe, put her lisnd on the han- 
dle of the door, end luiiii.e: it de\- 
tftroudy roniid, walked out ol 'the 
npai riiicnt. 

Sriliy, however, was more bohl. 
*• (lOiid evening, .\<lmiral,” .she SHid; 
“ have you lieard any news ot Miss 
Arahel ‘i " 

“ 1 *^ 1 ! what d’ye say, my pretty 
dear V” 

Only about your ward, sir. 
What do you think of an clopmnent 't 
that’s ail.** 

“ 1'hat’a all ? is it. And here have 
1 been sitting, like Little Jack Horner 
up in a corner, eating a Clii i.stmaa 
pie — and pease- pori idge, while that 
swindling fellow, O'Kafferty, has 
carried tdV my ward and twenty 
thou^a 1 ul poutids — of pease-p«»r- 
ridge.” 

“ Sir, you don’t mean to thiow 
such ail iinputAtion on my dear, 
good, chaiming, sensitive, lovidy, 
amiable, aivomplished — Oh deary, 
deary me!” And here Sally put 
her silk apron before her tace, and 
pretended to weep. 

** Come, come/* said the Admiral, 

* what was it voii aald-— something. 


I am quite sure, about ray ward, and 
in the next breath, an elopement; 
come, tell me all you know, iny little 
charmer, about the plot -and pease- 
poiiidge.*’ 

“ I know nothing either iibout 
pease-porridge or plots,'* said .Sally, 
iwttishly, shaking the Ailinii id’s haiiil 
Irofii her hhoiildur; “ there Iuin been 
a mn-a way match in our village, 
that’s all ; hut not of my yoiuig 
missus; mind, sir, I tell you *iisii’t 
my young missus.” 

“ Well, I hf'ar you say that. A’t lio 
was it then tvhat di.-li is it now 
that h.ts mu off ivilh the spoon ‘i* '* 

” 'riie hpoiuTi' iiuleed, I don’t 
know, sir hut this I’ll tell you. 
You know old Sniidge, the old sail- 
or ? ” 

” Ay, ay, a soldier and a sailor, a 
tinker and a tailor. — Well Y ’’ 

\\ el!, old Snudge’s distant rela- 
tion, kloll Higgs, was colli Led by 
young Sam O Douaghue, the son 
ol ” 

“ 1*00 — never mind your pedi- 
gree — ruul peise.poriidge — pio- 
ceed ” 

“ Well, old 1 1 iinlvs objected to the 
match because the wooer was an 
liihhm.in “ 

“ W hy — wa i that his reason Y Now, 
for niy own shiire, I see no ubjcLiiou 
t.) Paddy — and pease-poitidge — 
poor tellDW.” 

“ Now, don’t you think it shame- 
ful Y ” 

“ Shameful ! to be sure 1 do. 
Worse tiiau ilio d— d unnaiiiial fel- 
low of an uncle that left the chil- 
dren to die.” 

“ Will you write that down ?" 

“ Wiite down what?’* 

** Why, your opinion— the opinion 

you have now stated ” 

Ay, to he sure 1 will. One, two, 
come buckle ray shoe, dratv in the 
writing-table and give me a pen — 
and jujnse ponidge — What shall 1 
say ? ■’ 

“ Wiite this—* An old sailor baa 
no right to refuse his consent to the 
young woman's marriage to her liish 
sweetheart. If he does ho is a cursed 
old rogue, and worse than a iiiurdei er. 
— He ought to consent to the match, 
and give the girl her fortune.' ” 

** 1 hereby declare, on the honour of 
an admiral, 1 would do so if 1 were 
in his place — and pease-porridge'*— 

" No, no/' said Sally, '* leave out 
the pease-porridge. Sign your name— 
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tlierp. T)iere*8 a dear, good-natured, 
s\vc*ct-lt‘niper«d, cliiirmiug, i>ld — 
curmudgeon.’* 

The lust word Sally, of course, did 
not prouoiiuce so as to be hoaid Iry 
the Adiiiirui. “ Now then,’* iliuiight 
Sally, :’S the I'oMed ii ,) the docuineiit, 
and ilejiosited it can fully in her 
bos un, 'Ml will siiiely not need much 
ability to cotir-rrtie this into a legiii- 
iiiare coo'-imt to the iiiiioii of iny 
mi'i'-iis and the gnllant (/'nplain <)’- 
RjdVeity. As gohl, they say, is tiied 
by ihi- L am sine the captain is 
a \(Ty h;nul'>ui)ie man, his valet iii 
Hiieti an interesting person.'* With 
these words sho skipC lightly out ol 
the room, and ieuthu Vtlmiial to his 
inediiaii<in». 

I can’t imagine,” he inwardly 
reriiatked, “ why J.Kk Spiviti should 
Imvc i'i idi such an internal find <d 
hi'iiselt ai to ha\e, eaten no fat — 1 
dini’l lilvi‘ t4‘llo<«H, to he suie, that, 
pur lou^ of Mrnddug tallow on their 
plan's — son! pt'.'i'e-poriidge— but a 
mod* rate n iviuio is what, a seuMbie 
:i) -n wiuld te»'d on. As to bh wife, 
she innsf Im\'* I’een asull more ccii- 
louade.t fool i!-au In* w.i-, for the li’s- 
toi y >-ii} s t!< >1 she could t at no l(*'in. 
Who . a d--d oily-mouihed, gie.i-iy- 
line.1, iihl ( oamaioii rhe iniisliiavo 
hei .1— mi 1 ,i)i to lier piaitei — and 
pea-e-poi nJ'»e ’* - - 

ibit hcie liis coirifations were hro- 
ken in niion hy the ent.iance of an 
old worn ill, plriiiily dressfd, wiili a 
Inig'* ji.itch over her eye, a wooileii 
leg ihiiinping violently on the door, 
and a iiie^e ot preternatural si/e, 
si-‘idiijg lolly one halt ol her face. 
Tlio Admiiul looked up at her in 
aniHzeineiit. 

“ You don't know me ! '* oxclaim- 
ed the stranger. 

‘* Know you ! how the devil ebould 
1? unless you bo Old Motiior Hub* 
baril oil your way to the cij[>buard — 
to get your dog some prog — and 
pease-poiiidge.” 

“ No ! you false, dear, delightful, 
cruel, ungrateful deceiver, 1 am 
your wile! *’ 

•' ftly wife ? ” Hcroamcd the Admi- 
ral — “ riddle-me<iiddle-iiie-ree.” 

“ Yes, your true and lawful wife. 
1 have witnesses to prove it; I’ll 
have a suit against you for the resti- 
tution of conjugal lights.” 

“ Old woman, old woman, what 
are you doing so high, brushing the 


cobwebs off tbo sky— you are mad 
as a March bare,” said llildo- 
brand. 

“No, no dearest Hildebrand; — 
do you forget all the \ows you made 
me ? your promises y and ali the loud 
cudeHiments of our solu-r iiotiisr'” 

“Hey didille dnldle, a cat and a 
fiddle; 1 iiiiide )oii no \o\\h, old 
wunian ; never saw you in lo} lile ; 
never gave you a nioi'hcl of ])iomi.'.c 
— or pease-pun idge. — What the dt vil 
do you mean ‘f ” 

“ Mean/* to take possession of my 
own house, to be sure. I’ll call in 
the family, and make you own me 
before lliem all.” 

“ 'I be deuce you u ill ? Don’t think 
of it. — 31y wind is in ibe next room 
— Mrs Ciiigga — S.illy — the whole 
pai ly — and pease-]e)i i idge. \\ but 
am I to doV I wish to Ciod 1 weie as 
strong »s Valeiiiiiie and Oihoii — 
Ilow I would ding you out of the 
wifidoA' ! ” 

“ No, no, you false, delightful, 
dear, abominable, old man. Here, 
lumsekeepei * — S.illy ! — Miss Ai abel ! 
— Captain O KanViiy ! —come nil ot 
you here, 1 say. I’ll make you n pent 
your sliametiil coiidnct to me, }oii 
Old Sir liilrlebiaiid llonible, Justice 
of Peace lor the, county ol South 
Maiiipton, and Vire-adniiial of the 
Blue I ” 

‘‘ What the deuce will all this end 
in,” tlioiight the .Aflmiial. “ I’m in a 
nmie tii-klish silucition tli.iri little Bo 
Peep — and pMH5n*.pi)n idge.” But 
here his ipiandaiy was intcii iipied 
by the eritiaiice of Mrs (jiiggs, our 
frtenii Sally, and the gallant ('aplaiu 
O’BalVcity. 

“ Come all of you ! come all of 
you, I say ! ’’ screamed the intiuder, 
stamping violently on the, Hoor with 
her wooden leg; “ hear what this 
haid-hearted old vagabond says. He 
denies that I am bis wife ! bis law- 
ful, legal, married wife — Oh dear, 
disir.” 

“Wife? confound me If 1 ever 
saw your infernal face before. I de- 
clare lo you, Mrs Gi iggs” — and here 
he turned to his housekeeper. 

“ Sir! ” said Mis Giiggs, *• it does 
not become me to pry into family 
secrets; but 1 has always bad rnysis- 
picions as all was not right with you 
in the matrtmouial line.” 

“ What do you mean, you abomi- 
nable old wretcli ? Will you believe 
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this horrible old ivoman rather than 
your master? It it for this you have* 
lived ill my house, aud pueketed my 
pay — and pease-poiiid'^c-'and now 
to think 1 am uctiiully mHrri'’d to 
Mother Kunch willi ii Htii k leg? 
Now, Sally” — and here he turncil 
explainingly to where the mischiev- 
ous little gill was standing with her 
hands in tlii^ pockets of her apron. 

“ Don’t speak to y//e, sir; <l*>u't 
come near me, sir; go to your own 
wile, sir; naughty man! It isn’tsafe 
to he in liic same house with you, 
when even a wooden leg can’t Iv4M*p 
yon at a distance. Shame on ye ! 

“ lly Jupiter,” cried tlic Ailmiral, 
“yoii'ie all in the same [dot — aud 
pease- poll iilge. Oaptaiii O’ Rafferty, 
I’m Hiiin you’ll believe me w'heii 1 
declare, on the hunmir of a gentle- 
man, that” 

“Och — don’t take the lioiihle ol 
swearing any thing; 1 never belave 
what any one says, when he wants to 
gain over a pretty young girl, or get 
tpiit of a pretty ould one. iiut f’ll 
tell you what I’ll do; Til take lier off 
yor hands.” 

“ Will you ? 

'Then d c, idivr, and likely 

(a live; 

If lie (lies in yoiir liiunN a fuilVit you 

fiive.’ ” 

“ But do you surrender all light 
and title to liei yerself, Adiniial — 
coiitiiiued O’Rafferty. 

“ Kvery atom of her — nose, shoul- 
der, wooden- peg, pease-ponidge, 
niid all.” 

riien, l.idies, I call you both to 
witness the Admiral’s free consent. — 
Ootne, my dear ould woman, put 
}our bi'iit leg foremost, and let us 
leave tliis ungrateful ould man.” 

•' Oh ! you hliocKiiig old sluiirr ! ” 
exclaimed the stranger, — “ do you 
really bestow me on this young 
gentleiiiiin ?” 

“ Ay, to iie sure 1 do, and 
heartily wi-. li him joy of his prize — 
and peas • poi ridge,” cried the Ad- 
mii il, snapping Iiih fingers. 

‘ Ha ! ha ! ha I ha ! ha ! ” shouted 
.Sally, will n the lame old lady aud 
the gallant captain had left the room, 
“ do you know what you have done. 
Admiral ?” 

“ What I have done. ! to be sure 1 
do — got quit of an infamous impos- 
tor— coming hereunder falsecolours, 
like the wolf who pretended to 


speak in the old grandinothci’s voice, 
and claiming in 3 for hei liiisband.” 

“lli! ha! ha! —and don’t you 
really know vv’ho she is ?” 

“ No! How should 1, when 1 tcM 
you I never saw her before.” 

“ Why, my good sir, you dtui’t 
seiiou^^ly pretend to deny th.it >ou 
know it was your waid Miss \rii- 
beJ ? ” 

“ 1 low -vv hat ?— my vvai d ?- -you 
don’t mean t’lat?” 

But i do. though; and more thru 
that, we are witnesses you Ir. re 
given her to (J.iptaiji O’Ralleity.” 

“ Oh Loril! — I’m wor^'' tliuu the 
man in The‘'.s!ily that jumped into a 
quick-set hedge. — (’all lliein back, I 
.say ; I withdraw my eonsent, 1 never 
will let her marry an liishmim.” 

“ How, sir? ’—said Sall3^ taking a 
paper fioin her ho^om, “ do 3011 Ve 
ineinber nothing of this documenl, 
with your sigo.ature to it at fall 
length ? — ‘ An old sailor' (.%//<■ 

‘ has no light to refuse his consent to 
the, young woman’s maiii nre to In r 
Iri.'h sweetheart. If he doe-^, he is 
a cursed old rogue, and worsi* tli.in a 
niuideier. He ought to eonsent to 
the match, and give t!ie giil in r for- 
tune. — I hereby declare, mi ilie ho- 
nour of an ’ ” 

“ Stop, stop, you little liu.-sey,” 
cried the Admiral, laying his l oul 
on her mouth. — “ Clall ihem h.u k, 
call them back. I sec how it is. ' Tis 
now too late to oppose them. When 
three women and an Iri.^hinan are 
united against one man, ilie best 
thing he can do is to yield at di: eie- 
tion.” 

Captain O’ Rafferty and Mias Ara- 
bel here made their appeal ance. — 
“ So— come along,” said the Admi- 
ral. — I might have it in my power 
to condemn jou to povcity and 
pease-porridge— but hei e, there's iny 
hand — take her. Captain O'Raffert}’-, 
with all her fortune, and I’ll lell you 
what Til give you into the b.irgain — 
Til make you a present of this little 
vixen. (Jo along, Sallj^ and don't 
play tricks to your mistress as you’ve 
done to me and now, since we 
have got over all ouv troubles and 
difficulties, let iis devote all the rest 
of our lives, like the Seven Cinam- 
pions of C’hristendom, to love, to 
happinesi, to ple-isure-pud pease- 
porridj-e.” 
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The war of tlioFn ucli Protestants 
had begun in tlio spirit of men de- 
feiiditig their piiiieipleb at the h azard 
of their lives. Kut nolhiiig' can be 
a stronger proof of the unfitness of 
arms to decide questions of con> 
science, than tiie rapid degftnera*^/ 
ol this noble deteriniiialion. The 
use of arms necessaiily implies the 
habits of boldiership, and ail tlic ha- 
bits of t-oldieiship are totally alien 
to that jeiiity of practice which is 
the first object of purity of doctiirie. 
A crowd of men who possessed nei- 
ther species of purity, natuially in- 
volved themselves in a<lisp!itc which 
had thus assuriied the bhape of a 
great political struggle, and where 
publii*. dibtinctious were to be ob- 
tained on botli sides, the coriiipt 
passions of worldly men soon took 
the lead in both ; where Henry of 
Navarre’s noloiious licentiousness 
did not disqualify Iiiiii foi the head 
of a religious party ; and where Ro- 
man Catholic, nobles and oflicers 
W'ere mingled w'ith Piotestants in a 
cause which professed to bo the 
liberty of Profestanlisni, we must be 
pre|)ared to find much of this pro* 
fession liollovv, personal siggrandise- 
meiit often superseding leligious 
sinceiity, personal treacheiy still 
oftener defeating the labours of 
talent and valour, and, as the lesult 
of all, war protracted without sue- 
ce&H, and peace concluded without 
security. Those maxims are of 
deeper import than as they relate to 
the religious hostilities of France. 
The trial in:iy come nearer home, 
and if it should, in the wrath of 
a povv^.r that might well have 
long since exhausted his patience 
with our half apostate natmn, the 
true defenders of tho faith may 
turn to the old experience of Pro- 
testantism, and acknowledge that 
it is to be defended by other in- 
Btruinenta than the musket and tho 
sword. 

D'Aubign^ had returned from his 
attempt to bring back the Marshal 
D’Amville to a sense of honour. 
The attempt bad failed, but the 
talents of the young negotiator were 
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only the more highly appreciated by 
Henry, from his early ])rediction of 
the falsehood of this high nobleman. 
Uiit he had the triumph of disap- 
pointing him of the chief enjoyment 
of his treachery. D’Amvillo, a man 
of gicat povv'iu', and at the head of an 
army, had intended to make his al- 
liance doubly valuable to thn league 
by Riirrcndcring into its hands all 
the lliigiicnot towns within his 
icach. lint D'AubIgne’s intelli- 
gence, which was rapidly circulated, 
put them on their guard. Tho Mar- 
shal was defeated in attempts on no 
loss than tvv'enty-two, with the added 
mortification of seeing the gates of 
Montpellier ^llut upon him, and his 
wife cout(Mnptuous]y driven out of 
the town. Rut it ox!iil>iis a striking 
example of that :'xtraordinary dis- 
regard of the tiue distinctions of 
Protestantism and Popery which 
had such inevitable and fatal results 
in tlie end, tti see those very Pro- 
testants, who offered this direct in- 
sult to tlm poweiful head of tho 
House of tlio Motitmorenei, actually 
taking his brother, Monsieur Thore, 
though a well-kiiow'n and ligid 
Papist, as their governor. 

The siege of Alontpellier w'as sig- 
nalized by one of those displays of 
manly enterprise which delight us 
in the scion of a noble stock. D'Am- 
villc, indignant at the slight put upon 
him by the town, and eager to make 
himself master of one ofthe chief Pro. 
testant fortresses of the south, ad- 
vanced to the walls with a powerful 
force, and pushed the siege at all 
hazards. Btdlegaide ravaged the 
country, buining tho crops of corn 
on the ground, and thus, in the must 
effectual of all ways, depriving the 
garrison of all hope of provision. 
They were gradually reduced to the 
last extremities of famine. Hunger 
is an irrcsi^ilible enemy. The inha- 
bitants began to crowd round the 
governor with supplications to capi- 
tulate. The soldiers threatened to 
throw open the gates. All was on 
the verge, of mutiny. The gallant 
spit it of young Chatillon now in- 
terposed. He had joined the garri- 

M 
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BOti, that might die la arms agaiast 
the assnssliis of tiic brave and nufor- 
tun'ito admlial^ hid fdth'*r. In the 
despairing eounril which wad held 
to d(ilibi*r<ite on the last possildlity 
of rcrtifttance, lUia youthful h(*ri» 
started forvraid, and offei^^d to make 
llie bold oxpejhnent of parsing 
through the hebiegcfs, and trying 
whether there was I'lill 8|)if it enough 
umoDg tlie gentlemen of their pai ty 
to roHCue them. “ 1 go,” said he, 

“ hut not to ahaiidoii either you or 
our c.'iuse. If I live, 1 shall return, 
though 1 returned alone, and, to give 
you full a-^suirinee el this, 1 shall 
leave you niy two young brothers as 
pledgee. I R'-k hut one thing, that 
you," as geallemen ol France, Bhall 
giv'e me your honour tiiat, let what 
will happen, you will not surrender 
befme my return.’' — ” W'e give our 
honour,” was the iinnnimoua cry; 

“ we will not Bill render, though wo 
should eat each other.” The couii- 
eil broke up. Cliatillon, at night- 
fall, l eading out a detachment, tell 
(m ati unguarded (iuai't<-r of the lines, 
and l)urht through iIkj eiietny. TIkmi, 
sending back ids comradeh into the 
town, Me went forward alone, and 
began his pilgriin'it,^ . With gall'int 
speed he ran tlji'ougii llu; mountain 
fastnesses oi the, south and, making 
an extensive circuit of the Ceveiines, 
like iinotuer chieftain <tf Israel, siim- 
moued Ids ceunM'y to llic lelief of 
Ihi! lielenguered city of the faiili. 
The garriHon was now sinking into 
the deepest slate of desiitutiuii. Hut 
tlieir honour was not to he violated, 
;>.nd they heroieally endured. Day 
by flay they crowded the walls and 
tovveiB, ga/ing to the hills, whence 
was to come their help.” Still no 
sign of succour appeared. While 
D’Ainviile w'as about to attack them 
with a force which must render de- 
tV uce hopeless, at last, on the nine- 
‘eeiiih morning of tlieir sulfering, as 
the vapours of the twilight rose, a 
bainitr was seen moving ini the edge 
of the lioi'ixou. Every eye was boon 
^gathered to tlie walls; yet all was 
isncertaiii lor a while; at length the 
overuor’s accurate glance satisfied 
im that troops were in motion, and 
be ordered the garrisou ubder arms. 
Still there was room for many a ivaK 
pitation, In the doijht whether tfin 
new^ battalions were not reinforce* 
menfs to the besiegers. But the ad- 


vance now came pouring down tho 
side of the hill, and the Ibotcstant 
hlai.dai ds v.'ere hcen. Cliatillon luid 
collected, hy his single energy, the 
extruordioaiy number of 3000 f<,>ot 
and :loo cavalry. The gates w< c 
now thrown open, and the garri.^ n 
lu^^hed out to unite with Chatill n 
in an attack on tho besiegeis. TJ .s 
WPS a niomcnt of indesciibahle an - 
ioty. Till' wlifde population hui ried 
to the walls— f ho olfi and young, the 
sick, the famishing, tlie almost <lead, 
clinging to every hattlcnieiit, watch- 
ed, witli the tedings natural to a 
1 lonicnt cIccK'.ive of life or death, the 
fortunes of the day. The eiU'Kiy 
were now fully aware of Chalillon’s 
in».veinent, and they drew up tlieir 
principal force of infantry on a range 
of rocky ground in front of the only 
road hy which ihi ir batteries could 
be attacked, and tlie town entcjcd. 
Tlieir cavalry was posted in a vallf'y 
in the rear to kvKe advantage of the 
first disorder, and fall upon the Tlu- 
guenots. Hill tiie spit it which had 
animated ('lintilloii in his gallant pil- 
gt image, did not deseit him in the 
bsuie. Willi the eye of a general, 
he saw where the key of t'u* position 
l.iy, Olid liaslily eolleeting a strong 
body of troops, rushed up the hill. 
'J'lie po^diioii vva‘< dlflieult, and the 
enemy delended it against the un- 
diseiplwieil valour of the Huguenots 
with great obslinaey. It vva** seized 
and lost seieial lime?. Hut tlie 
iVotesiaiits fought in the sight of 
their countiymen, to wliom their le- 
pulso nuiet be ruin. Tlii'y saw the 
waving of liands and Hags from the 
walls — they heard the shouts of the 
iuliabilants at every instance of suc- 
cess— and the wild and despairing 
outcry that arose from them in every 
casual reverse of the field. The gcu- 
tieinan of France has always been 
brave, and with incentives like those, 
inferiority of numbers was forgotten. 
After four hours of .desperate fight- 
ing, Cliatillon led a column onco 
more up tho face of the hill, nnd, 
nishihg w’itli resistless valour on its 
defenders, finally gained its crown. 
The whole lluguenol army now fol- 
lowed, and drove the enemy into tho 
valley at its foot. There the broken 
infantry mingled with tho cavalry, 
and nil was confubiou. Leaving a 
part of his force to press them still, 
the young conqueror then turned 
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upon tlie batteries raised against tlie 
to ivn. The citi/ens now i ushcd out^ 
and joyfully joined their deliverers* 
in the demolition of the guns and 
works. Then orcuired an event of 
the most unexpected, yet fortunate 
nature. In tearing down the bat- 
teries, a soldier drove his pike 
through the end of one of the barrels 
of which the face of the trenches 
was chieily composed. To his 
astonish tiient, instead oi sand or clay, 
he was covered with a burst of cum. 
Tlie besiegers had thus employed the 
supeifluous crops which they had 
ravaged fioiii the iields. 'I'he disco- 
veiy i.^!Jtantly spread, the barrels 
W'ere biukeri open in all diiectiuus, 
and by the very act of the euetny, 
the harvest was thus bruuglit hoiiie 
to their hands, and the town, in a 
moment, rescued from famine as by 
miracle. 

But D'Aiiiville’s army, tliougli 
beaten, was still furinidable in point 
of numbers, and its general was de- 
termined to rctiieve bis leputation. 
On the next moiuing, he moved to 
give (/liaiillun battle once more. 
The LVotestiinU were instantly under 
arms. The tvvo armies were on the 
])oint of engaging, and the light 
tiooi»s of fioth were actually eu- 
gsig'^d, when two couriers suddenly 
nnived on the. iitdd, one from the 
King oi Navarre to Oliatilbiii, the 
other from the King ot France to 
O’Aiiiville. They announced that 
peace had been concluded between 
the Kings. 

During the period of those stirring 
tr<tnsaetioiis, IVAubigiie had been 
engaged in enterprises of etpial da- 
ting, though on a smaller scale. Of 
all 'wars the most interesting to the 
soldier is a partisan war, from its 
independence, its variety, and its 
display of individual skill, prompti- 
tude, lud intrepidity. D’Aubigne 
was perhaps the most brilliant, as he 
was the most indefatigable, partisan 
commander of his time. He seem-s 
to have felt the same restless ar- 
dour for surprising convoys, captu- 
ring patrols, and storming the little 
detached fortresses of the country, 
that tlie hunter of the Alps feels for 
following the wolf or the hear. He 
was no sooner able to rise from the 
bed where he lay covered with 
wounds from bis disastrous skirmish 
at Mermade, in which he left half 


his garrison on tlio field, through 
their own ra^hncsH, than he led a 
small, hut well-trained troop to us- 
sault Castel neau, a foi tress near 
Bourdeaux. This capture involved 
him in difiicultius w'iih eonie lead- 
ing men of his own party. The lady 
of Castel-ueau, the propiieticss of 
the castle, was a handbome woman, 
and hei iiifiuciice was exerted with 
the court, where beauty ruled cvciy 
thing, to cuniptd IVAtibigiic to ro 
liiiqiiibh his prizj. lleiiiy gave way 
at once, and tlisivowed the captiiie. 
j>’Aubigiic disregarded the intima- 
tion. '('be lady tlieii prevailed on 
tlic Maiijuis do V'^ilbu.s to marcb a 
body of troops to jnn ber in pos- 
session. Villais brou 'bt bis troops, 
with a formidable tiain of fourteen 
guns, up to the gates. But ho Isad 
to deal with a supciior tactician. 
D’Aubigne had enteicd the town tiio 
iiigtit before with tvvo iiiiiidred and 
liity HoidiiMS, wlioni bo exhibited to 
Ko much adv:m(..'.geon tin* walls, that 
the jManpiis, siaitled by the. appear- 
ance of a tiesli gaiiibun, and pioba- 
bly not iniicb liking to coioo in con- 
tact with so well' known a laker of 
towns .as D'Aiibigiie, diew off, and 
finally disuppeaied. Still the lair 
propiietresa of tlio castle was not 
to he halUed. As open force had 
failed, treaclnu'y was to be tiiod. lai 
Salle, a lloiiiauist oilicer, was em- 
ployed to corrupt someot tbegaiii- 
soii, and he succeeded to the extent 
of their making a promise to admit 
him with a body of tioops. But the 
two soldiers who maiie the promise, 
whether moved by fidelity or fear, 
communieuted the design to their 
commander. D'Aubigne instantly 
determined on his plan. To delude 
La Salle more efiectually, he march- 
ed out of the town with sixtjr men ; 
hut returned under cover of night, 
with not only the sixty, hut a large 
reinforcement from one of his own 
garrUuns. La Salle appeared under 
the walls, at the first dawn, as was 
arranged, with his men, some dis- 
guised as peasants, some in women’ti 
clothes, and other drerses. I'he 
gates were opened, ainl they were 
Bulfered to rush in. But they were 
soon convinced of tlieir ei ror, by n 
heavy fire which poured on them 
from all sides. No less iliau b i ty- 
eight were killeii on the spot, .‘imi 
the rest were pursued througli tho 
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open country, and would have been 
captured or elaiu to a man, but for 
the advance of an eueiuy'H corps, on 
the sight of which the Huguenots 
drew off. The King of Navarre, who 
must have been secretly delighted 
with military dexterity that so 
closely resembled his own, was 
compelled by policy to appear in- 
dignant at his gallant friend’s con- 
tinual defiance. “ (»o to l)’Auhign6,” 
he said to one of the applicams for 
the restoration of the castle, and 
tell him I shall send four cannons to 
besiege him.” D’Aubigne listened 
to tlie message, and coolly replied, 
“ That having shown so lately how 
little he cared lor fourteen cannons, 
he was not likely now to b(j much 
frightened by four.” The guns w'ere, 
of course, never aent, and Henry’s 
conscience was cleared by the decla- 
ration. 

But bravo, courteoub, and showy 
as the King of Navarre was, be had 
the native faults of a Frenchman. 
His personal licentiousness coii- 
Rtantiy made liiin obnoxious to the 
high-minded among the Huguenots, 
and liiH personal vanity constantly 
reipiired to hr kent iii countenance 
by the llattory ot courtiers. D’Au- 
higne was neither a profligate nor 
a llatterer, but a hold soldier, who, 
loving the tnan, was fully alive to 
the faults of the pi iiico. (Miaiactcrs 
of this order seldom take the trouble 
to disguise themselves, and Henry, 
unwilling to come to an open quar- 
rel, gradually withdrew all cordia- 
lity. On some occasions wliero the 
name of his gallant partisan was 
mentioned with praise, he exhibited 
discontent; and in one instance, 
where the action in which Vachon- 
niere fell and D’Aubigne covered 
the retreat with signal skill was spo- 
ken of in high .terms, Henry forgot 
liiniself so far as to tell the speaker 
“he lied.” The denial, however, 
was unlucky, tor the young oflicer 
who had been thus eloquent in ho- 
nour of his fliief, finding his own 
thus n‘*aailed, wrote to his comrades 
for e\ idencc. I'lie consequence was, 
that the detail of this during affair 
was not only given with more slrik- 
iiig particiilarH, hut it was stated that 
no less than .six of the enemy had 
received wounds in their faces fjom 
D’Atibign6, in their attempt to cap- 
ture„ him as he lay on the ground. 


one of whom he had killed. Tiie 
garrison of Castel Jaloux also for- 
warded a request to him that ho 
would suffer them to present a me- 
morial to the King, desiring him to 
be appointed governor. But he was 
already disgusted with the court, 
and displeased with its sovereign. 
Peace had been proclaimed between 
the two leading parties; and intend- 
ing to retire f^rom Franco alto- 
gether, and offer his services to a 
more grateful prince, he absolutely 
forbade the proposal. The Palati- 
nate had been the refuge of many 
Protestants, and then* D’Auhigne 
resolved to fix his rest, under f’asi- 
mir, the second sun of the Elector. 
He now fo'inally took leave of 
France and Henry in this manly, yet 
pathetic, epistle. “ Sire, your me- 
mory will reproach you with twelve 
years* faithful attachment, and tweh'e 
wounds received in v'our seivire. 
It will make you remoniberyour for- 
mer confinement at coiiir., and that 
the hand which addresses these lines 
to you, broke the bars of your pii- 
hon. It has disinterestedly seived 
you, unbeuefiled by you, and nn- 
corrupted by either your enemies or 
yourself. 1 lieiehy recommend you 
to the favour of Cfod, in whom I 
hope that my past services will he 
accepted, and that my future actions 
will be sucli as to convince you, that 
ill losing me, you have lost a faith- 
ful and a useful servant.” 

His next act was to set off for 
Poictou, to sell his estate. In passing 
through Ageii, he found a spaniel, 
named Citron, which had formrjiy 
been a great favouiite with Henry, 
and slept on his bed. The poor ani- 
mal was now neglected and famish- 
ing, but it knew him, and seemed so 
much rejoiced to see him, that he 
desired it to be taken rare of while 
it lived, and boarded it with a per- 
son of the town. The fate of the 
spaniel reminded him forcibly of his 
own; he embodied his sorrows in 
verse, and had the lines engraved on 
the collar. Poetry written in these 
hurried circumstances would be 
moro likely to exhibit the writei’s 
resentments than his skill. But the 
lines show the powers of a poet. 
They were these — 

“ I.e fidule Cilion, qiil couchait aulrc- 
fuii 
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S>jr vulre lit saci^*, coii 4 '.he or sui* la 
dure. 

(J'est oe fidelo Citiuii, qui nppiit de 

II Ht lire, 

A r.tirc tU'H amis ct dcs tj'aitres Ic clioix. 

C’cst liii qui Ivs brigaudit cifrayoit de 
Ba mix, 

Dcs drills les nssussins j d’ou victit 
done qu'il endure 

La f'uiin, Ic fluid, Ics cuups, Ics dcs> 
<lains et rinjurc, 

Puyeinent evutumier da vice des loii ! 

Sa fierte, f-a brauti-, Baji'iiiiessc ri|i;ie.iblc, 

Le Ht t'hpi’ir du vuus. I\l>iis 11 fut i'c> 
doii table 

A vus hainnix, au siens, puur sa dex- 
trritc. 

*' Courlisan'i, qiii jrltr/. vos dcduigneu.scs 
vucs 

Stir n* cliicii tlcl.iisse, inort de faiin 

piir b's I Ilf", 

Atlmdvz t'f Ivini de. sa jidthU' 

’l'h« iuili^rniint poet did not write 
ill \Jiin. Wiiliiii a few daya after 
Hfniy happened to pass tlirougli 
Ageii. Ah llic history of the spank 1 
had now become public, he desired 
Ilia old favouiite to be. brought to 
him. I’lie linos ou the collar struck 
his eye ; lie hastily enquired tlie wil- 
ter’s name; and on being told, colour* 
cd with sudden emotion, *md exhi- 
bited unusual embarraHhiiient. Hul 
he had a still stronger reproof to 
bear than any that could he lulHctml 
hy his Ilexible conscie’ice. At the 
Geneial Asseiiibly ot the Protestaut 
chiefs at I'oix, the depulie.s of Lan- 
guedoc asked him, in the rigid phrase 
and stern independence of the time, 

“ Where was D’Auhigiie, who had 
saved their prov ince V A ml what had 
he done, with ho faillitul a servant of 
God ? ” Henry, now forced to give 
an answer, eouUl only r.*ply, that 

he still regarded him as in his ser* 
vice, and would take care to recall 
hint about his peison.*’ 

But Henry’s piomise would hrve 
been ineftectual, if its object had not 
possessed all the qualiticH of that 
roinaiitic and susceptible age. D'- 
Aubignfi was deteriiiiued on quitting 
Franco for ever, and writing ** In- 
gratapatria,” like another Scipio, for 
his epitaph. But while he thus 
passed along to the fiontier, “ chew- 
ing the cud of secret and bitter ine- 
laiicholy,*’ he happened to raise his 
eyes, where, lookfng from a case- 


ment in the little town of St Gnlais, 
sat M. du Lezay, a > omig ami cele- 
brated beauty. Tiie di.scoiisulaie 
knight was iustantly captivated by 
the bright eyes that shot downward 
from the window. Hts journey was 
forgotten, his wrath against France 
vanished into thin air ; amifrom that 
moment he thought only of recom- 
mending himself hy some new dis- 
play of chivalry to the lovely being 
who had thus stopped his pilgrimage. 
Instead of plunging into the Palati- 
nate, he rodeuo further than the man- 
sion of the St Geiais, the loi ds of 
the town, and then prepared for 
winning his bride in the true cbival- 
riemode, by beginning Ids martial ad- 
venture. Peace had been proclaimed. 
But this unfortunate country w'as 
never to know peace, or to know it 
only in the form of exchanging the 
hosiiliiies of its princes for the vio- 
lences of individuals, and the shock 
of tlie great armies, for tlie still 
more barassing, and sttarcely Jess 
saiiguiiiary conflicts of predatory 
bands, stimulated by P e love of 
plunder or by private revenge. 
Among those perpetual pntei|)riseH, 
which neither the tin one nor the 
laws could extinguish, and which 
covered France with perpetual wui, 
D’Aiibignc was soon Hummoned to 
act|ulie the fumi; which he now 
bought with double ardour. The 
whole tiansaction gives a sti iking 
picture at oiiC4> of the iiriture of this 
ceaseless hUusrgle, of its singular 
demands on the ability and courage 
of the paiti'^an oilicci'a, and of the 
talent and daring whicli ])laced 1)’- 
Aubigi e foremost in the list. A 
proposal had been piivute.ly made to 
two Lituousin getiUeiueii to deliver 
up the important town of Limoges to 
the Huguenots, if a sufficient force 
were sent to take possession. The Li- 
tnousius, ;«ealouH in the cause, cai- 
ried the offer to the Sieur de Boulaye, 
a distinguished Huguenot and sol- 
dier, living near St Geiais. He imme- 
diately sent for D’Aubigne, as one 
celebrated for his success in those 
exploits; and the attempt was too 
full of distinctiou to be declined by 
a man whose solo object now u'as 
glory. But bis judgment never for- 
sook him, and Iwfoie he proceedetl. 
he required to see the oiiiccr who 
was to introduce his troops into the 
town. This traitor, whose name was 
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Mil*!, vvai tlopcly (|iieptioned by 
biin ( n tbe, jMiint- -What indu- 
ct'd him to asri) o iiit* riTVr Ilow he 
could pcironu it? And ivli.it ph'di^i* 
was he iicd to ei\(‘ of his »iii- 
ccrity ? Lo 5his had <‘ithcr intend- 
ed to cniinp tliiMii fioni the !»e«»iri- 
iiinj(, or *viis now ^l^llck with tho 
idea of inakiji^ money or reputation 
for liiinKi li, hy diawiitj' theoi into 
tlic pov.'cr of the garrison of Liino- 
g s. Rut ho stood the examitiation 
boldly ; and IVAubififiu; admitted 
that hi* had given satisfactory an- 
h wera to tin* first two queries; but ex- 
pressed his doubts ot the lldrd. The 
Idmoii^iiis and l)e Roulayn thought, 
oil tlio other liand, that all the an- 
swers were eipiaily satisfactory, and 
tiial Lc Mas’s honour had been uti- 
iiecewsarily called iti question. Hut 
the man hinn-adf now slepiied lor- 
Avaid oil the side of his examiner, 
dexterously applauded the stiictness 
of the etKjiiiry, and said that nothing 
could encouiago Idni more to deal 
with them in any sense, than to 
find that they so well undei stood 
the ucceftMhy <q' precaution. This 
ojnuiness of apeecfi put an end to 
all further enquiry, and the troops 
were ordered to be ready. But 1)*- 
Aubigiie had formed some suspi- 
cions which wu're not to he quieted, 
and hefore the troops were liaxard- 
ed, he gallantly resolved to take his 
own chance. Ho accorilingly ap- 
pointed Ji clay to nii!f*t tho two prin- 
cipal citizens, wJio were to open the 
gates; and iveiit, attended hut by 
two or three geritleineii, as travel- 
lers, to the suhiirhs of Limoges, 
wlieri5 he had fixed their rendez- 
vous. The partisan w’ar had taught 
him to try his ground well, and on 
reaching the s]iot, he sent his valet 
into the town, to ascertain whether 
the streets were cleared of woriieit 
mid children, which he would have 
justly regarded as an evidence of 
ane.iiscado. In the mean time, Le 
Mfis came out of the gates to meet 
h m, aiidD'Aubignt*, to try him once 
more, the nionuuit lie renehed the 
spot, ilrew a pibtol from his cloak, 
and pointing it to his breast, ex- 
claimed, with his fiercest look, 
“Traitor, you die.’* But he was 
unable to confound the practised 
steadiness of the villain, who calmly 
putting it aside, told him, that he 
waa not to be frightened by such a 


menace, that bis bi other soldier 
knew llie temper of a roldier too 
well, and that D’Auiiigne himself 
Knew that the fullest confidence, was 
his due. Me then g.ave a plausible 
explanation of his coming alone; 
that tho two citizens had been do- 
taitiod in the city council by an or- 
der just ai rived from the r.eagijers 
to send cannon and the greater part 
of thoir garrison to attack the town 
of Figeac, circumstances which, as 
he. observcii, would obviously ren- 
der the attempt on Limoges still 
easier. D’Auhigne now proposed 
that he should enter the town, for 
the purpose, of reconnoitiing the 
defences, and remaining there iiiitil 
the tour days liiul elapsed within 
which he w.is to make the final ar- 
mugemeiUK with the two citizens. 
To this Le Mas readily assented, hut 
observing that their being seen toge- 
ther ruig'.it excite suspicion, lei t him, 
promising to invite an agreeable, 
paity to dine with him next day. 
D'Aiibignc felt that homotbing was 
to be always Imzardi'd in these ex- 
peditions, and he proceeded through 
the, town. But his habitual vigilance 
was still alive, and he knew that the 
last dependence of the wise and 
brave man was upon himself; as he 
went forward, he looked on all sides, 
and for a wdiile perceived nothing 
that struck him as indicating treach- 
ery. At length he descried one indi- 
vidual, who seemed to hover at a 
distance wherever he w'ent. Tho 
idea instantly occurred that Le IMas 
had betrayed him, and that this 
haunter of his steps was a spy. 
There may bo higher occasions for 
the exercise of presence of mind, 
but it might be difUcult to name one 
in wbicli that rare quality, even in 
the most distinguished minds, was 
more keenly required. The slightest 
hesitation now would have been 
death, and the death of such a man 
would have been equivalent to a 
victory. Mis coolness in this anxious 
emergency was incomparable. Ta- 
king out ills pocket-book, be imme- 
diately began to sketch the fortifica- 
tions, anil thus proceeded slowly 
through the town, stopping where ho 
might seem to be unperceived, and 
sketching with the evident unron- 
sciousness of being followed, until 
he returned to the gates, and then 
quickly proceeded to the ion where 
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iic had lodged, in the suburbs. Ilia 
purpose there waa, of course, to 
mount his horse, and be gone at full 
gallop. But his tiial was not yet 
over. The first person wliorn he saw 
in the couit^ard was Le ^las, uu« 
rjueistionably come to arrest him. 
'i'his obstacle, at the moment when 
nil appeared secuie, was calculated 
to embarrass n less adroit under- 
standing. But D’Aubigiie, after the 
moment’s surprise, went up to him 
with his usual aniniution, took him 
by the hand, asked his pardon for 
having harboured any doubt ot his 
sinceiity, which “ he hoped he 
would consider excusable, from its 
ha/ardi.ig the lives of so many brat a 
nieu.anfl aiii'Hig them, the IVinco of 
Coinj»‘ ! ” ’rids was a new light 
Hashed upon thotiaitcr, aiui lie lis- 
K'ued with ineieaM’d ea.'teinesH to 
the details of his simple fiieiid. 

“ Ves,” said D’ \uhigne, gioiving 
still more eunfnleiiti'il, all is now 
teady im the, advance of our tioops 
tv> the town. As to hostages, you 
need not gi .e any. It will be fully 
snlfK i(Mil it you .send a couple of 
your own valets, meiely to satisfy 
the Piirice, w'ho intends to be of the 
party, and for the rest we, are per- 
fei-ily satished that you vull be of 
the greatest use to us witbiti the 
town.” W hilo he was speaking the 
words, the jneparatiou for his seiz- 
ure and that ot his friends, had been 
made, h’oiiy sohliers were dravvii 
up at the town gate, with the pro 
\o.st at their li.' nd, a number of ofli- 
cera of the gariisim Jiad gatheied 
j oiirid the inn, and had even come 
into the room ivliereD’Aubigne was, 
disguised as pedlars and travcliers, 
and olleriiig wares and books for 
sale, some of which he purchased 
innUirr. h^lscape seemed oul of the 
f|uestion. But the happy stroke of 
ment' lining the IMiice of CondiVs 
name outwitted them all. Le Mae, 
on hearing it, immediately returned 
within thegates,aud represented mat 
when they had such a prize in view 
as the Prince, it would be absurd to 
throw away their game by seizing 
a few indiiiduals, whom they would 
have equally in their power, along • 
with the better part of their troops, 
in the end. The spy too, was brought 
forward to say that i)’x\ul»igne had 
sketched athis ease. Tltis decided the 
matter. The soldiers returned wiUi- 


in the walls, D’Aubi^no at last saw 
them draw up the bridge, and with 
what feelings of triumphant ridicule 
at the ba (lied inventois ut this long 
tissue of li'Rud and peiil we may 
conceive, and rode full speed to ac- 
quaint bis friends with his disco- 
very. But there was still to be a 
daik page in the transaclion. To 
bis astonishment be. found his hearers 
by no means satisHed that ireacl'.ery 
had been intended ; and he. reasoned 
in vain, froiri the circumstances of 
the case, and fioin the evident mea- 
sures to make himself jwiiioner. At 
length, as personal husiness called 
him to another quarter, he was 
forced to be content with their pio- 
inisc that they would not hold any 
intercourse with llii- tow n until his 
return. Pnlortunately, the promise 
was no sooner made, than forg(»tten. 
The tw-o Limousin gentlemen in par- 
ticular vveie, loud in their dec.iara- 
tioiis that D'Aubigue had been pie- 
matiirc, aud had spoiled a capital 
design by his Jiahly suspicions. The 
lesult was, that they lashly deter- 
mined to judge for theins(dv(>H, set 
out for Limoges, and see Le Mas. 
They set out, went to the suburb 
inn, and had an interview with liiiii. 
But in the midst of it. the room waa 
suddenly filbul with the same oHi-i 
cci'B who iiad come with their irier- 
chaudise, to D’Aubigne ; their RW'ords 
W’erc secured, they w'ere made pi i- 
soiiers, weie, caiiicd into the town, 
anil the next day w'cre led to the 
HCtlifold. 

But tliose events had the. effect of 
hiiugiiig back their heio to the, ser- 
vice of lleniy. llis intrepidity had 
made him again a jmblic, theme, aud 
the Huguenot deputies were impor- 
tunate in thf ir remonstrances on the 
lo-'S of po eminent a suldiiu, w'hu to 
soldiership united the must uniin- 
peacbfd fidelity to the cause. Hen- 
ry’s iiatuie, w'as volatile but gene- 
rous, and he wuole no less than four 
letteiB to his hiend. But the spiiit 
of that friend was high and hurt, he 
would nut suffer them even to he 
opened. And, finally, tin oiigh fear 
of being biassed, threw' the four into 
the fire. But a report having been 
spread, ih-at in his attempt on Limo- 
ges he had been seized aud slain, 
Henry was fo inurb affected, that he 
lost his night’s lest. This w'as told 
to D’Aubigne, and he could icbist no 
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luuger> but scut to acquBiDt the 
prince that he was ready to return. 
The tidings produced great joy in 
the little court; the whole body of 
the young Huguenot nobles came 
out to meet him on his way. Henry 
received him with the joy of an old 
comrade ; and he was instantly deep 
in the royal councils once mure. A 
new war was already resolved upon, 
and D’Aubigne was one of the tour 
who formed the King’s (cabinet in 
this most anxious time. 

Catherine de Medicis was still the 
virtual Sovereign of France, and it 
is one of the curious anomalies in 
human nature, that this woman, per- 
sonally prolligale, corrupt and san- 
guinary as she was, sp^ut lier whole 
life in the most incessant labours to 
])ropagate her religion. It was also 
probably foitunatc for the general 
independence or liurope, that she 
raged bo furiously against Ihotes- 
t.rntism in France as to force one 
halt of her kingdom to be in perpe- 
tual arms against the other. The 
whole strength of France, guided by 
the adroit, unsparing, and sleepicss 
ambition of Catberine, might have 
subverted half the Continental 
thrones. Hut it was her destiujT’ md 
her punisliineut to struggle through 
life against her own subjects, to com- 
mit lire most hideous crimes for a re- 
ligion, on even whose lax morality 
her whole career was a libel, and to 
feel at once that every additional 
crime involved a new necessity for 
1 enduring herself the abhorrence of 
mankind, while her boldest achieve- 
ments in guilt only developed new 
powers ot resistance in her adver- 
saries. 

Henry iiad risen into sudden fame 
liy his exploits during the late 
war. Tlie policy of the Queen-Mo- 
ther was now turned from crushing 
him at the Jiead of the Hugue- 
nots, to detaching him from their 
cause. Ill August, Ij76, under the 
pictext of escorting the Queen of 
JS'avarie to her husband, she made 
a journey to his headquarters at 
Guienne. Her first purpose was to 
beguile liini into the surrender of 
the cautionary towns, the result of 
which would, of course, have been 
an instant attack on the Protestants. 
French diplomacy has always as- 
bumed to itbelt the fame of peculiar 
skill. But this fame might have been 


more largely divided, if its nieaus 
had been adopted by other nations 
with the reckless license of France. 
Catherine always spoke more to the 
vices than to the reason, or even to the 
tears of those whom it was her sole 
purpose to ruin. She came attend- 
ed by a train of the most attractive 
but profligate women of her court. 
Some tor the base object of degrad- 
ing Henry by those habits which his 
wavering principles were at all times 
so unable to control ; some for more 
miscellaneous license; some toi the 
insidious purpose of detecting those 
political secrets whicli an enamour- 
ed Frenchman thinks it a breacti of 
all gallantry to retain from his mis- 
tress; all for the general idau of in- 
trigue, personal or public. By such 
arts worthy of the original tempter, 
was this dreadful, yet despicable 
woman, cTiabled to sustain .a crown, 
which was as a crown of fiie on 
her own declining liead ; to propa- 
gate u system of treachery, cnjelt3% 
and misery through her country ; 
and to give the tone and last finish 
to that t Alal fash ton of Libertinism 
which, acting on liie national levity, 
broke down the Piotestanl lailh, the 
national vigour, and the national 
chaiacter. The dev ices of the Queen- 
Mother were so degiaded, that hav- 
ing actually brought, as ladies of 
her Court, two of those persons witli 
w'hom Henry had notoriously lived 
while ill a state of durance in Paris, 
she also provided for the probable 
change ot his fickle propensities by 
bringing two others expressly to 
succeed them, if they were requir- 
ed. The rest site sent to scatter 
surmises, oficnces, and jealousies 
among tho chief oflicers and nobles 
of the party. The consequences 
were soon obvious in a series of 
duels and some instances of gross 
treason. But the still heavier evil 
was in the disgust with which the 
Huguenot coint was regarded by 
those who still venerated the pure 
faith, in the general scorn into which 
those calumniations threw the cause 
with the Protestant powers, and still 
more in those inev itahlc withdrawals 
of that highest of all protection, un- 
der which they had so long ballled 
the overwhelniiijg force of l^pcry. 

But Catherine, though succeeding 
to this fatal and final extent, was 
continually destined to be mortified 
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by defeat in her iin mediate projects. 
A premature act of treachery awaken- 
ed Henry. One of his most confi- 
dential officers, the governor of La 
llcolcj captivated by the coquetries 
of a lady of tlie Qucen-Mot]ier*s 
train^ agreed to give up the town to 
her troops. The treason was com- 
plete before the intelligence was 
brought to the headquiirters, and La 
lleole was too strong to be taken by 
a L'oiijhfh-main. The King heard of 
the loss at a ball. And his conduct 
on this occasion displays a trait of 
his bold, rapid, and hrilJitmt charac- 
ter. lie listened for a moment to 
the startling news tliat La lleole 
was lost ; he spoke a few words to 
his gallant friend the Viscount de 
Tureiinein a wliisper, and then sent 
him through the room to collect 
such of the officers as could join him, 
without breaking up the ball. Ke- 
tiring to tlieir upartnients, and put- 
ling on t-lieir homing chesses, under 
vvhuh lliey took their arnia, the 
small paity instantly galloped off, 
under cover of midnight. The near- 
est royal fortress was I'leusance, 
and of tills the King determined to 
make himeedf master, less as an ade- 
quate repiisal than to show that 
he was at last fully aware of the 
1 ' yal IreachtM'y. lie reached its 
g.itCM by daybreak, rushed in, took 
the garrison by surpiiae, and was in 
possession of the, town, sword in 
inind, in a few minutes. After this 
showy exploit, which was worthy of 
a knight of romance, ho galloped 
back to biing tiie tidings to Cathe- 
rine. The measure was ilecisive of 
his knowledge of her insincerity; 
the conferences were broken off, 
and the King went to besiege the 
strong fortress of Cahors. 

'fills was one of the prouilest ex- 
ploits of Henry long life of war. 
He liiarehed with but loUO men; 
tlio garrison consisted of -OdO troops, 
be.side.s a strong population of armed 
citiaeus. The tow'ii was fortified by 
strong outworks, and every prepara- 
tive had been made against a siege. 
Without means for a regular attack, 
he trusted to the intrepidity of his 
friends and his ow'n invention, and 
immediately advanced to the aesault. 
lint the goi ernor, Vesins, was a brave 
Hucl intelligent officer; the number 
of the besieged was oterwlielmingf’, 
and his first assault was repelled. 


A succession of sanguinaiy alVairs 
followed, which showed uuthing but 
the strength of the place, and the 
desperate valour of the 1 luguciiots. 
At last, after an almost continual as- 
sault of five days and nights, even 
their fortitude began to give w'ay, 
and his officers represented the ne- 
cessity of retreat. Heie Henry, as 
usual, redeemed his character by 
those touches of magnanimity wdiich 
made him the idol of the soMicr. 
Pointing to the wounded, wlio lay 
scattered through his ramp, What 
is to bo dune with those? he said. 
Can 1 leave iny comrades to he 
butchered To others he answer- 
ed, would sooner die with my 
friends, than live after they had died 
for mo.” His soldiers thus cheered, 
again rushed to the assault. But 
thougli reinforcements probably nr< 
rived from time to time, as the siege 
became more kiioivn, their numbers 
were still too few' foi success. They 
were beaten back fiom the foot of 
the ramparts by huge stones, and 
where they partially forced their 
way into the town, every house w'as 
a fui'tresH, at whose doors they were 
met by the pike; from whose win- 
dow« they w'ere showered on by the 
fire of musketry ; from whoso roofs 
they were crushed by beams and 
missiles of every kind. At length 
the King was severely wonniled, 
and even the troops besought him to 
put himself at the head of an esroit 
and foice aietrcat, for his individual 
security, through the enemy, w’ho 
were now filling the country. At 
this time, all were in u state of ex- 
liaustum. There were not soldieis 
enough to allow' them an hour for 
sleep. All were compelled to be on 
service logellter ; they lay dowu ou 
the bare ground ; when they ate, it 
w'as wdth arms in theii liand ; their 
only relaxation tvas to thiow them- 
selves for a few moments on the 
pavement, or lean against the walls, 
out of the enemy’s fire. Their situa- 
tion was becoming more peiilous 
still, from the strong probability that 
the royal armies would be speedily 
ill motion to eiit off their whole force. 
But all remoiistranee with Henry 
was now in vain. Actuated by re- 
moter liew's and finer inipuises 
than those which could actuate men 
of inferior condition and capacity, 
lie uniformly replied, that for him, 
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to retire Waa no longer possible; 
that his honour was pledged ; that he 
could listen to no other alternatires 
than conquest or death. On being 
further urged on this subject, he 
gave the conclusive and ccrtHinly he- 
roic answer ; What shall befall me 
is written above; but my retreat out 
of this city without haring taken it, 
would bo more painful to me than 
the retreat of my soul out of my 
body.’* From this period lie pushed 
the siege with still more incessant 
activity. A succession of desperate 
oucounters fullowod, in which the 
King, uow determined to be master 
of the place, or to lay his body in 
iN ditch, fought like a common sol- 
dier. llis undaunted perseverance 
.at length obtained its reward. The 
garrison, weary of perpetual assault, 
much enfeebled in numbciB, and so 
long and unaccountably neglected 
by the royalist generals, as to lead to 
the idea oftlieir being forgotten, gave 
way, and the banners of Navarre 
were buisi.ed upon those hard fought 
walls, lint sueli was the capricious 
fortune of this strangest of all ware, 
that Henry, after leavinsr a garrison in 
Caliors, and thus adding one of its 
brightest JauiJs to his name, had 
scarcely taken the field again, when 
ho was hutilcd into Nerac by Mar- 
shal Uiron, at the hearl of 4000 infan- 
try and six hundred hoi so. Now 
IVAuhigiie reappeared, his military 
skill giving him a showy opportu- 
nity of obtaining not only the appro- 
batifin of the King, hut the loud ap- 
plause of all tlic ladies of his court, 
who were gatliered together with- 
in the walls of Nerac. Hiron had 
followed Henry up to the gates, 
much t> the consternation ot the 
crowd of idlers of both sexes who 
ftdlowed this luxurious sovereign 
through all hi‘3 wars. But the Mar- 
shal, not eoiitent with this insidt, 
pitched his camp in the neighbouring 
vineyards, so close as to throw shot 
into tiie town. Wlnle all were in 
the greatest alarm at tlie idea of a 
general sack of the place, D’Aubigne 
ariived; his nice sense of honour bad 
brought him 300 miles across France 
to vindicate himself from some in- 
jurious reports relative to his con- 
duct in an enterprise against one 
of the eneiny’rt garrisons. On enter- 
ing the gates of Nerac, and seeing the 
general confusion, he immediately 


volunteered to reconnoitre the Mar- 
shal's force. Choosiug forty of his 
old comrades from the garrison, he 
sallied out, and with tlie eye ut an 
experienced tactician observing that 
the enemy's camp had been pitched 
on disadvantageous ground, turned 
his reconnoissanceinto an attack, and 
continued it with such spirit and 
success, that Biron, unacquainted 
with the state of the gaiTisun, and 
alarmed for his rear by the harassing 
natii e of those attacks, hastily 
gave orders to move, and by day- 
break was no more to be discovered 
from the walls. This little, but da- 
ring 8 rviee, raised the gallant par- 
tisan into the most miiversnl lepiite 
with the ladies, who had expei'ted 
nothing less than pUinder and mas- 
sacre at the hands of Biron's savage 
and bigoted levies. Ue was re- 
ceived, on bis return to tlie to'wn, 
with general irhiinph, and was 
panegyii^ed as a heio and a 
by those lips, whose praise, in pH 
times and lands, is lame. Oii llw 
peculiar circumstance wliicii bad 
made him take his long jouiuey lie 
adduced such evidence ot bis being 
in the rigl't, that the calumny wus 
instantly extinguished, and Heniy 
not oniy gave him a testimony of 
his approval under his lianr), hut. 
according to the singular manurM s of 
the time, privileged him, by liia royal 
authority, to tell any iiiture acimser 
on the point “ that he 
The eoiitiuiial civil war of J''iance 
had long reduced tlie country nearly 
to the barbarism of the feiidal ages. 
The power of the governmeiiL was 
limited to the palace and the camp. 
Beyond those boundaries every 
powerful seigneur chiimed scarcely 
less than independent authority. 
Furtresses were held by independent 
chieftains, who made inroads on each 
other at their caprice. Peace be- 
tween the heads of the great parties 
produced but little tranquillity to the 
provinces. In various instances the 
soldiery, let loose from the subordi- 
nation of the main armies, formed 
communities of their own, and 
fought, ravaged, and moved accord- 
ing to their own will. On the breaking 
- up of the brave Chatillori’s army by 
tlie peace of 1573, a large body of 
llis troops, prevented from relurn- 
ing to the Ceveunes by a direct in- 
fraction of th« treaty, calmly took 
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thoir hioasuies fordoing thomaelvcs 
justice on tlie enemy. They divided 
into two portions, one of which esta- 
blished its <]uartera at Bruguerollea, 
and the other at Tessan. Their form 
of society strongly resembled the 
romantic habits of the Italian Oon- 
dottkrU They all had their meals to- 
gether, the captain sitting at the head 
of the table ; mingling a rude reli- 
gion with their predatory life, they 
had their rhaplaio, to whom was as- 
signed the place next the captain. 
The two oiFicers next in rank sat at 
the foot of the table, and the others 
at regulated intervals between the 
common soldiers. This democratic 
equality was, however, the more 
natural, as they were chiefly volun- 
teers from the same province, and 
friends and relalivee. They all wore 
the pame clotli, the oflicera retaining 
no distinguishing mark, except that 
the principal etptains displayed a 
small gold clmin round their necks, 
and the iiifeiiors a red band on their 
caps liold i»y nature, practised in 
military movements, and by con- 
stant exercise capable of the long- 
est and most rapid marches, they 
speedily made ^^arshal JVAmville i«- 
gret that ho had not followed the 
ancient maxim of making a bridge 
of gold for a retreating enemy. 
They were incessantly on his front, 
flank, or rear, straitened his quarters, 
and plundered him without mercy. 
Ills army, thus harassed, was grt- 
d'laliy wasted away till it was near 
extinction. Such was the power of 
a few brave men, for tlioir numbers 
never equalled a thousand; vigor- 
ously conducted, and inspired with a 
determination to punish the lawless 
treachery which had restrained them 
from returning to their mountains, 
their reputation for daring courage 
was so settled, that all attacks on 
them were regarded as liopeless ; 
and though their quarters were 
open towns, yet, like the Sparla^s 
ot old, their arms were their fortifi- 
cations; and the only ramparts they 
required were their hardy bodies 
and their intrepid hearts. D' Aubig- 
n(% in the garrison of Montagne, 
exhibited a strong similitude to tho 
free and fearless career of those Ini 
dependent bands. He raised a corps 
of light cavalry, with which ho was 
constantly out on the most adventu- 
rous expeditions. Some of those 


forays were desperate acts of gallan- 
try, performed in the face of day ; 
others were effected under the pro- 
tection of night. In one instance, 
finding himself at nlghtiall far from 
his garrison, and failing to obtain 
rovisions in the open country, ho 
ad no alternative but to enter a 
town where a body of the enemy's 
troops, too strong for his small party 
to attack, was posted. But his dex- 
terity never failed him. Quietly 
moving bis twenty- seven troopers to 
the gateway of a large super!) inn, 
he instantly surrounded the house, 
BO ns to prevent any escape ; enter- 
ed It, stabled his twenty-seven horses 
for the night, shut up the fourteen 
lodgers and servants of tho iun to- 
gether, with a sentinel over them; 
placed another inside the door, with 
orders to open it to ove.y new 
comer, but to let none go out; sat 
down to enjoy himself with his brave 
comrades, and after remaining lialf- 
a dozen lioiirs within a stone's throw 
of the gairison till liistroop were com- 
pletely refreshed and rested, order- 
ed all to horse, and moved off un- 
molested, bidditig tbo prisoners go 
and acquaint tho rommandant with 
the neighbours whom he had so near 
him, and whom they had so hand- 
somely entertained. 

His garrison of Montagne was near- 
ly in the same condition of independ- 
ence; it seems to have made war and 
peace for itself ; but D’Aubigne's 
early religious impressions laudably 
checked the irregularities usual to 
tho life of soldiership. One want, 
however, thej’’ experienced. I'hey 
had found a difficulty in obtaining a 
chaplain, and thus remained for acon- 
siderable time without divine ser- 
vice. D’Aubigne proposed to cure 
tills evil, and tho summary mode 
which he adopted was characteristic, 
of the mixture of violence and piety 
which belonged to the age. He took 
out a troop with him to make prize of a 
chaplain. Finding that a Huguenot 
minister resided at St Fulgent, he 
entered the town, seized the preach-’ 
or, and by main force carried him 
off to his garrison. The chaplain, 
thus roughly inducted, at first was 
indignant at his compulsory promo- 
tion, blit a further acquaintance with 
the circumstances reconciled him 
to the capture, and he found the 
garrlion lo luperlor In decency and 
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good conduct to nil that lio had cx> 
pected, that he dcteiinincd to fix 
hiniseU* among thcMii, and there did 
fix himself until its siege. 

Tlie peace was soon regarded on 
both sides as no mure than an ar- 
mistice, and wherever a feasible op- 
portunity of attack was to be found, 
it was employed ivithout much ve- 
neration for the faith of tiie ** higii 
('contracting paitios.’* ()n (3 of the 
first fruits ot the pacification was a 
plot to surprise RocIielJe, the great 
fortress of Jh'otostantism in tlie west. 
Henry, in alarm at llie news, in- 
stantly sent for D’Aubigne, and de- 
spatched him to put the citizens jti 
their guard, lie reached the city 
with all haste, and, to his chagrin, 
found them, with the le^ual vanity 
of cUizen-Boldiers, lather contemp- 
tuous of his opinion ot their danger. 
Ue had first deMred them to appoint 
three persons to coinniunicatf^ with 
him on the sui»jcct of liis despatches ; 
llic 'I'own Council looked on this as 
derogatory to their dignity, and de- 
sired liirnto state tlic matter to them 
all, as all were equally worthy to 
he intrusted with any seen t,” D’Au- 
bigne’s reply, coucited in tlic tone 
of the time of Puiitanism, was, 
“ That even in the company of the 
upohllcs, there was a Judas and 
on the strenglli ot this maxim ho 
told them tliat they might do as they 
pleased, but that he would leave the 
city. Tliey then appointed the de- 
putation of three, and lie led them 
to the subterranean grating by wiiich 
the enemy’s troops were to be let 
into the streets. They found all the 
bars, except two, filed asunder. The 
discovery was unluckily made 
known, and the plotters escaped. 
But the citizens liad exhibited so 
much NiipiiieuesH on tliis occasnion, 
that the plot was l eMiincd, and with- 
in tlie mouth inteiligeiire was again 
conveyed to liie Huguenot ^lead- 
quai ters tliat troops were raised, and 
actually on ihe inarcli against Ko- 
chclle. There was now no time to 
. be lost, and the indefatigable D'Au- 
bigiie was again sent to awake the 
city warriors. But ho had seen 
enough of tiie wisdom of town 
councils, and lie n^solved to strike 
iho blow in his own person. He 
took with him but ten soldiers, and 
with this small escoit be set out to 
accomplish his object. Finding that 


the enemy’s corps, under Lausac 
and the Viscomte D’Aubftterre, 
marched only in the nij^lit, for tins 
purpose of surprise, he joined the i 
march, and continued with them ii. - 
jdiscovered, night after night, reti • 
ing to the covert of the thickets 2 1 
the dawn came on, until they hari 
arrived within a march of Hoch^>ll(^ 
This operation must have required 
perpetual vigilance and remarkable 
dexterity, wlieii wo recollect tliat it 
was to outwit the outwitters, parti- 
san^ against partisan, stratagem 
against those who were to carry 
every thing by stratagem. On tlic 
last niglit D’Aubigne made a rapid 
and circuitous march, and arriving 
within the g;ites of llochclie, he 
g.ive tlie citizens at last Biiifi- 
cient proof that they were in dan- 
ger. But this was not the. bum 
of his RLiviees on the occasion. 
Ablving for some light troops of the 
garrison, ho immediately returned 
on his route, and meeting his old 
night companions under the vis- 
coiiite, while lliey weio in lull ex- 
ptwAation of surprising tlie city, 
threw Ids small coi ps into the woods, 
and commenced so heavy a lire upon 
their advance, that tlie wholn body 
were hi ought to a stand, lie still 
pushed tlieir tioops, until the vis- 
conitc, unable to discover the force 
by which he was attacked, and na- 
turailyconvinced tliat Ids design was 
hopeless, so far as it depended on 
surprise, give orders for retreat, and 
the. expedition was at an end. 

His next employment was of a 
diplomatic kind, more doiicaU^, and, 
perhaps, not less perilous tlian the 
shock of pike and sabre. Margaret 
of Navairu, adopting her mother's 
licentiousness without her hypo- 
crisy, had begun to scandalize even 
the relaxed inoivils of the Court of 
the Tuil erics. The Ring, her bro- 
ther, ordereil her to return to her 
husband ; and, probably for the pur- 
pose of discovering sonic of those 
political intrigues which at the 
French Court in all ages have been 
mingled with personal vice, sent a 
troop of archers after her, who stop- 
ped her on the road, searched her 
carriage, and carried oiT some of her 
attendants. Henry, as King of Na- 
varre, affected to be indignant at the 
attack, and remonstrated by Du Ples- 
sis, but in vain. He next sent 
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D*Aiibign^. The service might have 
cost him the Bastille or his head. 
But, with his habitual daring, he 
went. The»Frpnch King was arro- 
gant and impetuous. The envoy 
met him with a spirit as fearless ns 
his own. “ Go tell your master” 
said the King, that if ho comes this 
way, 1 shall lay such a buiden upon 
his shoulders as the Grand Signior 
himself would not be able to bear.” 
“ Sire,” was lli'e calm and plain le- 
ply, “ iiiy master was reared, and has 
grown in 1* occur under the very biir- 
clen with wbicli you threaten him. 
Do him justice, and be will serve 
you with his life, his fortune, .and 
his friends ; but liis honour he will 
never sacrifice to you, sire, nor to any 
piince alive, so long as he ii:is an 
inch t‘f sicoid in //id hainV' 1 1 is bold- 
ness astonished or awed the King 
so much, that he suffered him to 
leave the palace unmolested. But 
this mood soon gave w.ay to that 
da>.tar<l!y revenge, which liad so 
I'm ijiieiiily (|uieied ilie objects of 
royal wi.uli. A pai ty of hoise were 
sent to waylay liiin on Ida journey. 
But this danger wuia fortunately 
e\ aded. Purlies were so mingled in 
h'rance, that but few state secrets 
could l)e, kept. Two of the (Jouit, 
fiieods of the envoy, gave him no- 
tice of the ambush, and, by turning in 
aiioLlicr direction, he ai lived at 
hcad<[uarter.s in safety, ilia eni> 
bassy had there been looked on as 
so dangerous, that his fiiend the 
Baron St Gelais h.ad pledged )dm> 
self never to let his beard be shaved, 
until he saw him return. On his 
first announcement Henry showed 
the unceasing pleasantry of his cha- 
racter, by immediately sending an 
attendant to tlie long-bearded baron, 
to tell him, that *' now he inight call 
in his barber.” 

Hen ly himself had a still narrower 
escape soon after. Intelligence bad 
been brought to him that he w'as t - 
be attacked by an assassin, who had 
lately been presented with a line 
horse, worth 600 crowns. ^Nothing 
more than this was known, and the 
King's sagacity was thenceforth left 
to ]>rotect itself. The opportunity 
was at hand. One of his officers 
having given him notice of the quar- 
tering of a company of recruits In a 
town at some distance, Henry pro- 
posed to visit them in person, and 


took care that Lis intention should 
be universally known. Next morn- 
ing he rude there, attended only by 
D'Aubigne and two other gentlemen. 
When about half way, and while ri- 
ding at speed, they observed a gentle- 
man coming towards the paity on a 
peculiarly handbome horse. The 
lider was M. Gavnret, known as a 
Huguenot. The King, unwilling to 
chatgc a man of Ids appearance with 
iio atrocious a crime, still unproved, 
and yet liaviog a hirong suspicion 
that lie was tlie in.in, iinmcdiately 
fixed upon tbis simplo iiut perfectly 
buffic.ient test. Ridiin; stiaiglit up 
to Gavarot, and thus takiog him by 
surprise, ike p.^ty suitouuded him; 
when passing some coi iplimeuts on 
the beauty ot liis horse, Henry asked 
if Ih 5 were as good as h * was hand- 
some. Gaviuet lauudii'd out into 
praises of the aniin.sl, “ Oh, then,” 
said the King, “ 1 should like to 
mount and try him.” Wliatcver le- 
luctance his rider might liave felt at 
the moment, was put an end to by 
the evident determination of the 
party that the tiial should he inadf*. 
His countenance betray od that he 
was alaimed, for he grew pale and 
hesitated. However, he dismounted, 
and tho King sprang into the saddle. 
Then, reining up the spiiited animal, 
ho drew fiom iIjc lioLsters tw'o pis- 
tols, whicli he found not only loaded, 
but ready cocked. Gnvaiet, who 
iratiii’ully expected to have had them 
discharged into his brain, saw the 
geueroua King turn round and fire 
them into the air, then gallop off to 
the quarter of the rcrruin, crying 
out to him, that if he went there, lie 
might have his horse again. It sub- 
sequeutiy appeared that the intended 
assassin, though nominally a Hugue- 
not, had gone over to the League, 
and had intended to give effect to 
his introduction, hy tho honour of 
first Bliooling the King of Navarre. 

The history of the Protestant 
(Church in France remarkably exhi- 
bits the moral, that Providenco never 
deserts the Church till the Church 
deserts itself. Every hour of its 
existence now seemed full of ruin. 
The power of the kingdom, the wild 
prejudices of tho countless majority 
of the population, tho angry ambi- 
tion of the great military leaders, tho 
sleepless virulence of the Papal 
throne, the inveterate determination 
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of the Popteh eoverefgos to extin« 
guUh it utttftly,w88 heaping a weight 
of hofltility upon it which man waa 
incapable of resiHtiag. But the spirit 
of Proteatantlsm waa still incorrupt 
in Firanco, and, among the Irregula- 
rities almost habitual to a life of war- 
fare, there were virtues worthy of 
their cause, and among the reckless 
sons of the camp there were to he 
found mcii of sincere piety, manly 
conviction, and pure principle ; — 
statesmen and patriots fit to adorn 
and sustain the noblest interests of 
men and nations. Their history 
bears fre(|uent resemblance to die 
vicissitudes of the early Christians. 
“ Cast down but not destioyed,** 
broken, but incapable of being un- 
done, they might be pictured in al- 
most the language of the apostle. 
In the midst of their deepest dejec- 
tion, some Strangs chance, if chance 
it must be called, nerved them with 
new vigour, clianged their dejection 
into confidence, and s-ent them forth 
to contend once more for the right, 
iiiiiil the contest closed in victory. 

The human means of those singu- 
lar changes were the feuds in the 
enemy’s councils ; the King’s jea- 
lousy of the Guises, the Guises’ jea- 
lousy of the Queen- Mother, and the 

? ;eneral distrust with wl)icli every 
ending man regauled his fellow, in 
a country where treachery had be- 
come a rule of action : assHs^iuatton 
kept every life in fear, and the only 
alternative of the inferior multitude 
was treason or slavery. Perhaps no 
government of a civilized nation 
ever exhibited more helpless per- 
plexity than the government of this 
proud, brilliant, and powerful coun- 
try in 1.085, as no population, in any 
period from the Barbarian invasions, 
suffered more substantial misery. 
The French Republic was alone to 
exceed the Monarchy of this era, 
and the distinction lay only iu the 
sweeping superiority of massacre in 
the hands of the populace, to the de- 
vastation of the sword in tlie hands 
of the .loldier. Peace had been fre- 
quently made by the alarms and 
dissensioDs of this divided court, at 
the moment when a continuance of 
the war must have ruined the Hu- 
guenot hopes. And now the French 
King actually solicited the alliance 
of Henry, when the strei^th of that 
prince was reduced to a few follow- 


ers, and when a single vigorous ef- 
fort might have cxiiuguisheil him for 
ever. The Lurraino fuiiiily had be- 
come tho virtual sovfreigns of 
France. The Duke of Anjou, the 
next heir to the throne, had died 
suddenly. The name of Guise was 
irresistible with the whole lloinish 
multitude, with tlie priesthood, and 
with the vast body of soldiersliip 
which then formed the moving prin- 
ciple of French politics. The King 
felt himself thrown totally into 
shade by those towering subjects; 
and to restore a portion of its eailier 
beams to the royal person, he deter- 
mined to sidne by tlie lustre of the 
King of Navarre. The conferences 
were long, in which he pronounced 
Henry the hope of the kingdom, his 
heir, and the buUvaik of the liirone 
against the ambition of a daring fa- 
mily of domestic UMirpei-s. But 
tlieic was one fatal condition — Ui-nry 
must turn ilomaii (’atholic. Tlie 
French King, though a consummate 
profligate, was a coiisuminau*, bigot ; 
violating all rcdigioii, ho was violent 
for the honour of Popery, and scoiu- 
ing the very name ot morals, he 
pledged soul and liody to the iini- 
veisal supremacy of the mass. The 
succesaion to the throne shook 
Henry; lie first shrank fi om the pro- 
posal of changing his religion, he then 
promised to consider tlie subject; it 
was at length announced that he had 
determined to visit the Kingin Paris. 

The intelligence Btruckthe Hugue- 
not chiefs with astonishment ami 
alarm. But licrc the solid sense and 
rough honesty of D’Aubignd were 
conspicuous. Knowing that M. Segur 
was the chief royal adviser to this 
kingly defection, he stopped him as 
he was passing through a crowded 
apartment of Henry’s quarters, and 
suddenly forcing him (pwards a win- 
dow which opened on a rocky depth 
below, said to the startled Minister, 
*' Sir, 1 am commissioned by all the 
brave and honest gentlemen whom 
you see in this hall, to tell you, t/u/t 
this is the leap you must tnhe, the day 
your master and ours sets out for the 
court of France.” 

The conversion of Henry was de- 
layed; yet the Huguenots saw tho 
French King, without farther stipula- 
tion, throwing his weight into their 
scale. Their cause was thus suddenly 
raised into the rank of arbiter of 
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France. The Leafifuera. already deters 
iiiiuiu^ to alter the HiicceMlon, and 
give the crown, on the King’s death, 
to the Cardinal of fiorraiuo, publish- 
ed a manifesto against the inonarch, 
under the old pretence of reforming 
the national abuses. Henry raised 
an army to protect the rights of the 
King, and the crown figured on the 
standards of those who, a month be- 
fore, had been pronounced rebels to 
the throne. The new state of affairs 
required now councils, and Henry 
convened the Huguenot chiefs to de- 
cide on the important question, 
whether they should join the King’s 
troops, ns private inclination n ight 
dicuitft and in a private capacity, or 
call the whole Huguenot force to 
arms, under the Huguenot banners, 
and take their partiii the contest, as 
the public body of Protestantism. 
'I he (lifcussion was long and anxious, 
twenty of those brave men out of 
the sixty assembled coincided with 
the VisctJijiit do 'rureune, a name of 
hli>h nuihotity and niHitary distinc- 
tio*i, ill the proposal of waiting for 
events ; of avoiding publicity, and of 
leaving every man to adojtt his own 
four e for tlw‘ royal aid. But D’Au- 
bigiK vviili more spii it, more sagaci- 
ty, and more high iniadeiincss, 
sM'imgly piotestc’d against this opi- 
nion.' His .speech has been partially 
preseived, ami it is to litile like the 
fantastic style of his countrymen, so 
?/;illieatiicaI, yet so ardent; so sirnplo, 
yet Hu solid, iliat it might have been 
spoken by a Greek pliilosophcr, or 
an iMiglish statesman, before sophis- 
try stained the one character, or fac- 
tion perverted litc other. The na- 
tional peculiarity is completely so- 
bered and purided by tho dignity of 
a religious mind. *' Sire,” exclaimed 
this gallant example of a champion 
for the faith, **it is impossible for 
me, as tl»o servant of our great cause, 
as a native of our country, and as a 
soldier of your majesty, to adopt .10 
advice which has now been given. 
By tlie oath, sire, tiiat I have taken 
to God, to His cause, and to 
yourself, i pronounce this day, 
that to tiiTovv a doubt on the justice 
of our former wars, would be to 
trample under foot the ashes of our 
martyrs and tho blood of our brave 
fe]low>Boldiers ; to cover with igno.. 
miny tho tombs of our princes and 
heroic chieftains ; and to Involve In 


the guilt of traitors those who sur- 
vive, and who have dedicated their 
lives to God. What would this be 
but to call ill (juestiou His justice 
who has BO far blessed their arms 
with success, as to enable them to 
treat with kings on the commoo 
lights of mankind, to cuib the vio- 
lent persecutions with which they 
wcie aiilictcd in all places, and to' 
obtain some times of peace for tlielr 
church and country. But 1 talk no 
more of the past. This Is no time 
to talk of periods which can pre- 
sent us with uotliing but churches, 
towns, and families ruined by the 
perfidy f t our eneinics and the 
pusillanimity of those n ho sought to 
excuse themselves from the labours 
and the dangervS to which God is 
sometimes pleased to tail Ids ser- 
vants.” To the argument, “ the ar- 
ray of tlie JIugiienut forces would 
inspire the King with suspicion, and 
suspicion be the parent of hale,” 
his answer was lational and power- 
ful. '* Would to Heaven that his 
hale weie only now to begin. But, 
wc are told, it ho hates you he will 
destroy you. What have we to fearY 
If we. have not yet felt the full 
sticngth of that hate, are we not to 
congratuhile ouirielves on having 
been able to cn^ate the fear whicli 
has sheltered us IVmn its elTccls? 
Happy are ihos'e, who, hy teaching 
fear to their enemies, can thu.s pic- 
vent their own niiu.- -Miserable .are 
those who draw it on themselves by 
inspiring contempt. We arc .sol- 
diers. Are /ce alone to lemaiii un- 
armed, when all France besides is 
calling to arms Y Are we to allow 
our troops to forget us and our com- 
mand, by mingling in the ranks of 
a party esseiitialiy hostile to our 
cause? But let us look to a still 
higher consideration. If we sufTer 
our soldiers to take service, as chance 
or interest may guide, we tempt 
them to total clinnge of principle. 
In the ranks of the other armies 
they fight for their pay. In ours, 
the cause is all ; tiiey fight for the 
reward of conscience, the conviciloii 
ot their having clefendcd the right, 
and been soldiers of the tiue leli- 
giun; even, in the most common 
oiut of view, the desire of martial 
onour. Shall our young nobles see 
among us only examples of ingJoi i- 
ouB inactivity ? We may sink their 
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courage below the lowest of the vul- 
gar. But how shall we again kindle 
the flame of heroism within their 
hearts r Or what is to become of 
our princes of the blood, and the 
principal men of our side? Shall 
they give up to tli fir hereditar}" ene- 
mies the troops and the authority 
which they have gained by intrepid 
conduct in the field V” After this stri- 
king and natural appeal, which niu&t 
have gone deep into the bosom of 
every man capable of couipreheud- 
ing the dignity of the Huguenot 
cause, he slightly, but with true 
knowledge ot the national heart, 
turned the master-key that opens 
every intricacy of the native Gaul. 
“ But,” said lie, “one remark is still 
to lie remembered. — We have bt-eii 
publicly called onto show our /lumi.'t^ 
Oiirhumility! Well, let us show 
it, but let not its proofs be accompa- 
nied by incanncKs. Lot us place our- 
selves in the position in which we 
may be capable of sorviiig the King 
of Franco when his distiesaes shall 
call upon us. Yes, and of serving 
ourselves too when we shall ho dis- 
treased. Let us swear fidelity to 
him, but let it be witli our gauntlets 
on our h'lnds. Let iks lay, not our 
fears, hut our victoiies ai his feet. 
It is our destiuciioii whie li the Lea- 
guers havc5 not liesitated to avow as 
their pretence for shaking off the 
royal authority. What compromiso 
can we have with them ? Our 
swords alone mu.st awe those whom 
the pceptre is unable to control. One 
woid more. Let ua remain unarmed, 
and the King of France will des^use 
us. If lie despise us, he will join 
our enemies. If he join them, both 
will fall upon us ; and, unarmed, dis- 
united, and forgotten, we shall bo 
ruined. On the other hand, if we 
arm, we shall become of importance 
in the King's eyes. This importance 
will lead liirn to rely on our help, 
and thus united, we shall inevitably 
be able to reduce our enemies to 
reason.” 

This address was heard wdth in- 
finite delight by Henry, to whom the 
coming of war was as the sound of 
the trumpet to the war-horse. The 
Viscount do Turenno*s pacific ad- 
vice was instantly and justly over- 
ruled, for however the original as- 
sumption of arms by the Huguenots 
had been contrary to the true prin- 


ciples of a religious cause, their now 
abandoning them would have had 
the direct "result of public and per- 
sonal destruction. All was the arbi- 
tremeiit of the sword, and no man 
could sleep on his pillow in safety 
without that sword hung above his 
head for protection. Henry issued 
commissions on the spot to the 
principal chiefs to raise regiments 
ill tlicir provinces, and Saiiitonge 
and Poictoii were the districts ap- 
pointed to D’Aubignf*. He set out 
without delay, hoisted the suindard 
of the Faith among the brave gen- 
tlemen of bis kindred and cause, and 
was soon aui rounded by a baud of 
gallant comrades ready to attempt 
any enterprise that could be achieved 
by high hearts .'ind vigorous hands. 

But D’Aiihigiie was essentially a 
partisan officer; capable of beaiing 
the severest fatigue, delighting in a 
life of adventure, personally ilaiiiig 
to the highest degree, active of 
li ame, and siaguUuly skilled in all 
exercises of anus, he was made for 
the midnight march, for the dexte- 
rous surplice, and for tliose sud- 
den and fuiious assaults of posts and 
ramparts, which call forth ail the 
bodily and mental (jualities of the 
individual. Those formed his mai Ic- 
ed distinction; those his talent; and 
those too, in sonic degree, the souice 
of all his military faults. He found 
an irresistible temptation in tlie 
prospect of an enterprise, let the ob- 
ject be what it might. With the, 
spirit of the hunter, he could never 
resist the hearing that tlie game was 
nigh. He was on foot instantly, and 
he pursued his dangerous enjoy- 
ment often to the height of the most 
unproductive hazard. But there 
must be all orders of character in a 
cause which summons all the daring 
spirits of a nation ; and if others were 
designated to lead armies and 
achieve campaigns, he often ren- 
dered those important services with 
a flying column, or with a few eipja- 
drons of active cavalry, which baf- 
fled the great army, and clianged 
the face of the campaign. One of 
those slight, but desperate and inte- 
resting exploits, made Ids name re- 
sound through France immediatedy 
on his resumption of arms. 

His dnims were sounding and 
colours waving through the fidde of 
the Augoumois, when he heard that 
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a f()rv:c of four Romish regiments 
hd(l been despatehed to extinguish 
ins aniiiition in the shape of raising 
levies f<ir Navarre. Those troops 
ivere under the command of La 
Motte, an otlieer of reputation among 
the [jpaguers. li’Auhigtie, with his 
usual rapidity of movement, pro- 
posed to attack him at once, and, 
vvitii Ins usual disdain of dinie.iilties, 
proposed to make the assault diieet 
iipeui the head<ju:irlers ot liisl)iig.idr, 
in the town ot (kmtre. He cunnnii- 
iiieatcd immediately with liis tiied 
and gallant friend, St Gelais; and 
leading out a liandtul of men. I‘20 
hilrititiy and !.'j hoise, hut all on 
wlio^’e discipline, in that eaily stage 
of till ir ennipinenl, iliey co'iUi lely, 

forth piix.itely on the expedilioii. 
if glfiiyis to he iiiee‘-un‘d lij' dis- 
])roporlioii of odds, f**\v aetioiis of 
the war were more eutided to the 
name of glorious. His dilliculties 
l)egau with the very iirst st<‘p of the 
inovt'nieiit. X ehaiigc had .already 
tdicn place in the positions of the 
enemy, of which, by boine ill luck, 
lie, had not obtained any iufonnation ; 
and wln ‘11 liis adv.aiiceil guard wane 
iiorrying through the thickets in the 
full hop«‘ of surjiiising La l^Iotte in 
his ‘-leep, they suddenly found 
tiiemi*cl\es in tiont of two of hia 
legimenr:.., which liad been posted 
half way, and liad iulrenelicd them- 
selves in the town of Maude. In 
those days of peipetu.al war, eveiy 
village was a fortititation, and evciy 
town a phiee whiih leipdred a regu- 
lar siege. The skirmi'iherH in front 
were lirst aware of the presence of 
an enemy by a heavy fire wliich fell 
on liierii from all sides. Rut they 
were brave, and the fire only urged 
them to rush on; partially dri\ing 
in their opponents, they readied the, 
iatrenchments, and theie the heavi- 
iie‘'S of the fire convinced them at 
last that they liad to deal with a foi cc 
altogether superior to their o ii. 
P’Auhignc, who had been till now 
in tlie rear, came up, and saw, that 
to achieve Ids object by surpiihe was 
no longer possible. He took his de- 
termination at once. To retreat 
might have been piudent in ordinary 
circiimstancc.H, but this Ids higher 
objects forbade. A repulse, in the 
beginning of a war, might have paia- 
lyzed his efforts for the wh<de cam- 
paign, and would probably have 
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diiven him from the province. He 
put himself at the head of his men, 
and, by a dating cflbrt, broKe into 
the trenches, ami drove their defend- 
ers into the town. But hern his dif- 
ficulties thickened. 1 le found every 
house fortified, each requiting an 
assault, his troops falling# and the 
enemy, in expectation of succours, 
disputing every inch of ground. 
Time was now every thing, for the, 
firing had loused the couiitiy, and 
La Motto, with his wliole force, 
might he looked for eveiy moment. 
Additional diflicultics soon crowded 
on him ; for a large party of his sol- 
diers, first shelPring themselves 
Ironi the shower ot fire tlnat poured 
fiom the windows and rools, and 
next seatteiing, ^(y plunder in the 
skirts ol the town, had left him to 
fight the haule, nearly by himself. 
0(1 looking lound, at the inonieut 
when ihe enemy’s commandant liad 
collected a body of tioops to regain 
his lost grounij, he could see hut 
.about twenty of his men. The 
fiieiny, thus eiicoiiiaged, rushed on, 
and drove him from the piineipal 
house ill w'hich the eouimnndant 
had fixed his headtpimters. All was 
now on the point of uiiii. Gather- 
ing the few that nmiaiued to him, 
he pointed to their only hope of 
safely. He then sprang forward into 
tlie flic ; bill Ht in the door ol a house 
adjoining the romirniiidaiito, broke 
through the wall, and, follovvefi by 
liisbiave eoini.ades, in another mo- 
ment till (MV combustibles into it, 
and saw it a slieet of flame. This 
mameuvre was successful. The of- 
ficer and tremps v»’bo had taken pos- 
session of the liouse, vveie so t(‘iii- 
fied by tills new enemy, that tliey 
tbrew'^ down their aims. 

But llm alliiiv had iiecome moia* 
doubtful than ever. Tlie, firing had 
already coutinu(‘d two iiours, and 
La Motto, willi a detaelimcnt of bis 
brigade, nuinbeiing twice the, origi- 
nal force ofD'Aubigne, was coming, 
full speed, to the succour of the 
town. Hi'V fiicnd, St Gelais, who 
had remained with the cavalry to 
cover the attack,* saw him corning, 
ornl unable to reach him, ‘lent him 
instant notice of this overwhelming 
danger, and implored of him to re- 
tire as fast as pobsihle. But tJiis was 
now hopeless. The messenger 
found him bringing out of the burn- 
N 
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in" hnii'^e, La Grange, the captaia 
uttd soldieia wliom lie had taken, 
lie sent them to S t (jielain, and had 
scarcely led them through the ilaineH, 
when he himself, with his eighteen 
men, had no alternative hut to sur- 
rendeT to the enemy’s fresh column, 
which came ])oiiritig through the 
gate, or be burned alive. Death or 
disgiace was the choice. Without 
an iiistArit’s hesiution, he lushed 
into tile hiiniing hiiilding, and, with 
the tl.iiiies !^iishi[igr<iuiid him, threw 
his devoted soldieia iiiM the case- 
ments, and poured such a discharge 
on the advancing column, as hroiiglit 
it to a stand. Hut wlieie ntihle heaits 
exist, tliey will always show them- 
.^elves, and a slight trait of his con- 
duct on tliis occasion, miglit place 
him among the highest ranks of hu- 
man magnanimity. The whole mim- 
liei ol the ttoops who had pietioiisly 
(liivcii him out of this post, liad not 
iieeti t.»k**n piisoiiers, and when 
D'Aiibiiine luslied in a He<*oiid time, 
he found that no less tliau llilileeti 
of tlie Leagucis had leiiiaiued. 
They W(‘re thus i»<‘iiily cipi.il in num- 
ber to his own men They had 
either retiised oi eluded a capitiihi* 
tion. L’fe with him and his .seemed 
nearly at si dose; and a tew mtniiteM 
iiioie would prohably see this hra- 
X estot llie bia\ e and sill hiscomisides, 
eiiislied under the tailing beams of 
ihe pile. The tii<^t cry of tiis men 
wa'i, tli.it tin; Llomish soldieis slmuhl 
lie pul to the swoid. Hut he liad 
learned e\eri his soldieiship in a 
nobler schmr]. He would not sutler 
a hair of their liejids to lie touched ; 
huttsiking awsiy tlieir weapons, made 
due use of them, hy sending them 
u> till* upper iipartiiieiits, under a 
guard, to assist in Keeping down tlie 
tlnrnes. The conllagiation, however, 
wotui became so poweiful, that liieir 
<uily resource was a large store, or 
j ppeiKlagc to the building, into 
n hicli they letreated, and where, the 
door iieing already burnt dow'n, its 
only ii.u I icarh; was two dead bodies ! 
La JVloUe now made a determined 
assault upon lids forlorn hope. 
D’Auhigi e, on this sight, gave up all 
Jiope ol retreat, and taking a pike in 
his hand, and ordering some of his 
companions to do the same, exclaim- 
ed, “ Die we must, but let us die 
'nobly/' and rushed furwaid. The 


pike, one of the most formidable of all 
weapons in the hands of determined 
men, produced effects to which the 
musket might luive been unequal. 
The enemy coming up in a narrow 
front, were driven backhand to hand, 
witii the loss of nine, slain. They 
made the attack a second time, and 
left beieii more on the ground. La 
Motte, tuiioijs at this discuinfiture, 
ordeied athiid ; hut his troops hung 
hack, and lidt the llames to finish the, 
day, exclaiming, “ Ttie fire will do 
the business. Let them bum in tlo.ir 
hole like foxes." 

Still D’Aul/ignc refused all offers 
of surrender, and on another assault. 
In which he ran tlie two foremost 
through witii his pike, having tailed, 
the liiiie ganison ueie given up to 
the effects of the fire ami stones 
which weie falling upon them fiom 
the adjoining hiniding, ami uhicii 
placed them in such danger of suflo- 
caiion, tliat they weie compelled, 
one by one, to cieep into a little 
com t t<i take a gasp of he* h air, and 
then retiiiii to light and die. 

Yet, ill the midst of war, the 
Freneli have oheii distinguished 
themselves by a cbivaliic geii(*rosity, 
and La Motle, pitying the HiiuHlion 
of biave men, who vveie evidently 
lesolved to peiish lathertlian yield, 
sent them some biead and wine; 
telling them at llie. same time, that 
their condilirni was hopeless, and 
that their fi lends under St (lelrii^ 
had been deleated in eveiy attempt 
to make an impiession on liisfoice*^. 
This was the fact, (or St (lelais iiad 
concluded that they weie huined to 
death, and had lemaiiied in t!ie 
ueighhouihood of the town only for 
an oppoitiiiiity to avenee iheir 
death. Hut a soldier of the Leaguers 
calling out accidentally to an ac- 
quamlance among his tioopeis that 
the besieged “ could liold out no 
longer," icvived his hopes; and, 
making a sudden attack on La 
Motte/s outposts, he ai.irined that 
oflicer so mucli for the safety of his 
rear, that he pioposed to exchange 
La (irange and Ids men, for D’Au- 
higiu; and the survival s in the town. 
The messenger was sent into ilio 
bouse, but D’AiibigmVs mind w.is 
made up, never to letreat with a stain 
upon his honour. Though half dead 
with fatigue, heat, hunger, aud thirst, 
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for th« fight had lasted eleven hours, 
he refused to ju kiiovvledge auy ea- 
pitiilatioii. “ If he ever left this 
spot, ho must leave it, as he came, 
flee.” At leiigtli, it was ai'.anged 
that La Molte should march half a 
league from the toivii, until 1 )*Aij< 
bigne had eanied oil' liis killed uiid 
wounded, and then I^a iMolte might 
return and cany oil' those lost on 
Ids side. Tlie liueueiiot ('aptniu 
then marched our, to ilte astonish- 
ment ot all who saw Jiis siiuill lorce, 
leaving KiO of the enemy — anumbiT 
exceeding his whole fotce — dead in 
the si.ieetM — a mehin.-holy monu- 
inent of the ellects of eivil war, yet 
giving lesistles.t lesiiitinii}' to the 
iiidoniilahle eouiace of the gieat 
partisan hy wlioiii a <hd\ nc*e so des- 
perate had heen at l■.’.‘“Ved. 

Ihit a sii/'ual ehaiit'e v.ms soon to 
take place in the Huguemit lortunes. 
The King ol I'lauc*' had, at length, 
broken oil his alliance vvitli the 
(lUises, anil joined Henry. Their 
uiiii>-d :u lilies, .uiiouiiiiii|^ to .'iO.OOO 
good troop;^, marched to stonii tin? 
i<’helliou-< capital, and the ]iioviuces 
wcie at their iiicrey. liiA the spirit 
of iiupvistition h:nl aiimher cham- 
pion in icsiMve. Jacijues Olemeiii, 
a monk of the oidci oi .lacobiiis, 
stiinulated ..t once hy ihe love of 
glo.y a'ld ot lev cage, ilctei mined 
liiat ills coniiti you'll hhould owe 
thiii (Icliveiancc to ids single aim. 
The Iviiig vv 11 in his ti iil at Si Oloud, 
vvh w, at .111 eaiiy lunir in the luorii- 
ii-g. lie was iiifoinicd that a monk 
eaim-stiy d»*'d»ed to s.-e him. His 
n.iTure was siiij^ula! ]y su]ierstiuons, 
and 10 Idi'ii evil cniild not lake the, 
colour or coveiiug of the iloiiii'-li' 
piiesthood; though notoi iou-^ly ]uo- 
lliyate, he was an^uius to he thought 
a suiiit, and he kiieu' that popidaiily 
widi the tiidis was the graiiil chan- 
nel to the lieaits oi the inuUitude. 
He oiUered that tin* monk should 
hav e enliaiice. Cleineiit was hrought 
in, advanced to the King, present d 
a letter to him, and while he was in 
the act of looking over if, drove a 
dagger iuro hia bosoiii. The King 
sprang fioui his seat .'ll the blow, and 
pliuking the weapon from the 
Wound, stabbed Idiii in the face. 
Hut ilie outciy had now spiead 
through the canj|), the ro}al attend- 
ants rushed in, uml the monk was cut 
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to piecea among them in a moment. 
a\ll tlie chiefs of the army assembled, 
with the King of Navarie, in the, 
loyal lent, but the wound was home 
with such nppaient forlilude hy the 
inonurch, that they soon separated. 
At idght, however, its pain beeame 
agonising, and the King sent an ex- 
press to 1 [enry at Alai don to tell him, 
that he must come instantly if he 
expected to find “ Henry of Kiance ” 
alive! As they enteied the tent, 
they found him dying, and in a few 
minutes he hienthed his last, decla- 
liiig the King of Navaire Jieir to the 
Flench llirone (Aug. I, 

("atlKuiue, the Queen- Mother, had 
expired early in the same year 
(.laiiiiaiy :> ). This daring and pro- 
fligate, yet most r< markable woman, 
had <lied of a broken lieart. Govern- 
ing her sous hy corruption, subduing 
liei enemies by peihdy, and ruling 
over her people hy terror, slio 
succebsivcly gamed ail the ofijects 
of power, yet only to exiiihit all tlio 
miseiles of aiiibitiun. Gifted with 
biiigiihir abilities, she wasted them 
on tlie profitless toils of politieal in- 
tiigiie. Gapable of laisiiig France, to 
the highest tank of Kiiropean pios- 
perily, she turned it into a place of 
blood and ruin hy her remorseleas 
spiiitof peiseculioii; and endowed 
hy natiiii* with eveiy faculty for 
lame, she transmitted only a memory 
whose vices, eroellies, and lieacher- 
ieu still tiiuke her a proveib among 
mankind. 

The, exultation of the Papists on 
the King’s rnuider was scandalous 
and iiuiveisal. The Pariniaus pro- 
posed to erect a statue to the assas- 
sin ill tfie cathedral of Kotre Dame. 
The piiests from tiie pulpit pro- 
claimed him a martyr ! — his image 
was actually placed on several of 
the altais, to he worsliipped fiy the 
])eople I — and when the King of Na- 
varre drew oil his forces, tlie people 
poured out in crowds to Sc Cloud, 
to filing away fragments of the clay 
which had been marked with his 
hloo<]. His body they could not 
turn into relics, for it had been in- 
stantly consumed to aslies. But the 
most scaridalouH and profligate act 
of this whole scene of ahorninatioii 
waspei pi*ti ated hy the liighesi autho- 
rity of all— the Head of the Rouifsh 
Cliui'chl — Iho Popish God of this 
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world I the great tofallible ! *— Pope 
Pius V., immediately on receiving 
the account of tlie royal murder, 
declared his rejoicing by a studied 
and public panegyric on the monk 
by whom it was done, pronounced 
the act “ sublime, and so far above 
human suggestion or powei, that it 
must have been the direct impulse 
of the saints in heaven;'* and finished 
this tissucof brutality and blasphemy 
by pronouncing tlic unfortunate vic- 
tim of the Popish dagger unworthy 
to be buried in the sepulchre of his 
fatliers. Has Popery changed since 
then ? Is it not the boast ot Popery 
that it is incapable of change ? If it 
thus triumphed in the use of the 
dagger then, why shall it not etpially 
applaud assa‘*si nation in every other 
age ? is it not to the innate intliieiicc 
of that hideous corruption ol Chris- 
tianity that w'o owe the perpetual 
tendency to secret murder in eveiy 
Popish country, where the inlluence 
of iho popular superstition is not 
kept down by the strong hand ut a 
niiJitary despotism ? Of what are 
the murderous habits born, that 
make Spain a country of assassins, — 
tIr.U make murder u piotession in 
Paly, — and that «anctiuu it as apoli- 
tical principle in Ireland ‘r Of what 
but the furious bigotry of a iaise le- 
ligion, which, pronouiuing rdl men 
lieietics except the sluvi s of Po- 
peiy, and all heretics de\ored to 
eternal llauies, sows an eternal 
enmity between the biotliei hoods of 
mankind, stiips liiimaii life of all 
respeet, and justifies tlic breadi of 
the first law of society — Thou 
sbalt do no inurdei *'--by a liyptn ii- 
lic zeal for the honour ol heaven ? 

D’Aiibigne was still in the vigour 
of life — for he was but forty-ihi'ee — 
in the fatal year when Henry, aban- 
doning all his principles, aecepted 
the crown ol Fiance on the guilty 
condition of changing his religiou. 
i)’\ubiguc remonstrated airainsllhia 
apostasy boldly, powerliillr, and 
even patbetiealiy ; but the King of 
Sppin’s proposal to place the In- 
fanta Clara hlugcnia, or one of the 
Giiisca, on the throne — the persua- 
bions of his mistress, Gabiielle, 
created Duchess of lleaulort, who 


hoped that Popery would supply 
him with a divorce, and thus enable 
him to make her a queen— and the 
unsettled religious feelings of a 
mind stained and dissolvea by per- 
petual libertinism — made Henry 
risk ail fur a diadem, lie aposta- 
tised at the Romish altar, July 
1393. 

If mankind still required the evi- 
dence of the frtafless/ic!>s of a criine 
against conscience, the fate of this 
prince was destined to furnish it 
in the amph si, manner. His ac- 
cession did its work of good in the 
establishment of the Kdict of Nantes 
(Apiil, 13fW), which gave Protest- 
antism a measure ol toleration. 
>tut his reign was disturbed with 
conspiracy — his lile was attempted 
by assassination — liis domestic peace 
W'as tormented by the lereliies of 
women — and, finally, at the inoiiieiit 
when a long tuosjiect of national 
lenovvn seemed to open on him, in 
the giand fedeialion ol Furope, 
uilh himself at its head, and in the 
festivity for the eoionation of his 
iiev/ tpieen, Hlaiy <!e Medici, he was 
Btalibed to the lu‘ait by one ot the 
professoiH of that fatal t.iiili for 
whicii he had abandoned Ids own. 
The hand ol the Jesuit llavailbn* ex- 
tinguished at a blow all Ids plea- 
siiies, his pior.pects, and Ids ambi- 
tion (May 14, l(j 10). 

During the long course of those 
tiniisHctions, D'Aubimie showed 
himself the same man of sinceiity 
and virtue. He left the court, and 
joined himself to the assemblies of 
the Huguenots, then stniggling for 
the existence ol their chinch. ^ Hut 
he was occasionally suinmotied by 
the King; and there exhibited nil 
the firmness and fortitude ol a piii o 
and noble mind. Heriiy, one day, 
when no one was present but Ga- 
briellc d’J^tieca, showed him the 
scar on his lip, from a wound vvhicli 
had been lately given Idin by nil as- 
sashiii— Jean Chastel. “ Sire," said 
this iutiepid Cbiistian, “ you have 
yet renounced God only with your 
lips, he lias therefore suffered only 
your lip to be pierced; but if ever 
you renounce him with your heart, 
in your heart will the wound be 


• Those nioiistrnns farts jiri* dbtinrlly and iin.'inswirabty htatnl l»y the most 
Impartial and autl ciitio of all Firiich bitUirint'a, Dc Thou.— V. P. 
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given.** The King said nothing to 
this bold speech ; but Gabrielle cried 
out, “ A thought huely expressed, 
but ill applied.*' “ True, madam/' 
said D’ Aubigne to iier gravely, “ be- 
cause it will have no eflect.” Short- 
ly after, at the siege of La Fere, the 
King was seized with an illness, 
wliich alarmed him so much that he 
again sent for 1)’ Aubigne, and order- 
ing the chamber door to be locked, 
and after they liad twice joiued in 
])raycr,he asked him to say plainly, in 
that hour of his extremity, whether lie 
tliought that “ he” (the King) “had 
e\er committed the iinpaidouabic 
sin — the sin against the 1 loly Ghosli'*' 
D’Aubigne would lia\e declined the 
ollice as above his learning, and ad- 
vised the sunitnoniiig of a ilngnenot 
minister. But tlie King iiisihti d on 
his answer, and he then described 
the sin by f'>nn' which say 

inoie lor his sini‘eilty lluin his iheo- 
logiead eiuditioii. Those weie, tlic 
commisS'ion t'f ilie sin with know- 
ledge-— the wi'.lnl adoption of leligi- 
ous eiior— the alisence of compen- 
sation — ainl llie despiiir ol meicy. 
Some of lho'*.e points sHuck hard on 
Henry’s apostasy,— and the confer- 
ence lasted tjMir liour.-', during v. Inch 
theyjoim d in piayer noti.'SHiIiHn six 
times. Hut ol all tempei aments a 
\ohitilc natiiie is tin* least Htted for 
tlueinlpleh^i<»l’s of leligion- lleniy’s 
illness took a ta\ ouiv<hle chang** next 
day; he rose fioni his bed, gallopul 
to the held, reviewed his troops, 
danced among his niUtres.scs, and 
wilh the old moral of the penitence 
produced by fear, was the most bril- 
liant, and most ineiirnlde of kingly 
prolligatea once again. The war 
wiili Spain was discussed in the 
Council, and D’ Aubigne advised an 
invasion of the country. Henry re- 
lied with the adage, which has 
een fc -jnd so strikingly true in every 
Bubsec|uent war — " Whoever cnteis 


Spain with a small army will be 
beaten— and whoever enters it with 
a large one will be starved.** Hut 
their old eonferences were not for- 
gotten, and, on parting, Henry said, 
“D'Aubigne, deceive yourself no 
longer. 1 am persuaded that my 
temporal and spiritual life is in the 
bauds of the Pope, whom I sincerely 
acknowledge as Christ’s Vicar o»i 
earth.” Astonished and shocked at 
this iiijril declaration, he left the 
royal piesenee, and from that ino- 
iiieiit solemnly pronounced the King 
undone. The whole narrative has 
almost a judicial impression. “ 1 
now see/* ^aid he to all liis friends, 
“that tlie King’s gieat designs will 
]la^B away in \apour. 1 even dread 
danger for his lile, si nee he has 
tru/ted to a mortal for its preserva- 
tion.” The prognostic was loo 
hiieeuily fulfilled; ami so strong was 
D’Aubigne’s conlidence in the iia- 
tuie of this calamity, that when he 
was told that Ilavaillac’s Knife had 
struck tlie King’s tiiroat, “ No,” said 
he, recun ing to Ids remaik on the 
wound by (Miastcl, ” I am sure it 
was not in the throat. It must have 
been in the hmrl," 

His own career was now rapidly 
approaching to a close. The Hu- 
guenot cause in France lapidly 
decayed, wiili the renewal of na- 
tional luxury and the dependence 
of the Huguenot nuhles on the 
Court. The hold spiiit died with 
its pui ity ; the I’epish power became 
ii resistible ; and D'Aubignd ivas 
glad to find an honourable retreat 
ill Ceiiina, where he hud been siim- 
inoiied to aid In the defence of tlie 
little Piotestant republic. Tlicre he 
lived in peace and peculiar honour 
till his death iu 1081), after (dglity 
years of the life of a brave soldier, 
a wise counsellor, and a siiiecre, 
poweiful, and successful champion 
of the Protestant cause. 
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FANNV FAlRVlliLD. 


Tn Tiiitiii Paris. — Pai r T. 


t'll' Jifi low IlilTll 1 I'.o, Ill.l1 f'Vl'r 
It.lll on till* L'lL'* 

Utntii \ 1 ft.: 


Fanny FAinrin.i) was as prrtty a 
{{irl as you hlioulil hco on u Muotiior 
<lay; anrl as /^ood a "ill — and as 
fleviT a one. Alas ! — Init lor that — 
lli'U fatal trift of an iinromnion rapa- 
riiy, shi* Invo horn as happy 

as hIio was fail and i^ood. 

That “ fatal dill I sny ? Tin* 
wo.ds wiMv h!l^lily, ppo- 

hiMJ. VV'Ih) a;! will powiT of \vl»,.V 
OUT natm-i* init. (io.l only r And ran 
Jiis f^iils h(‘ »*\il V If; is of ut,— and 
llii'oui;h us — hy onr unt.luitry, or 
unwoiTlty uso ol' thrisi alono, that 
thoy cvor hrcorni* such in tin* j‘pp*!- 
rafiiiii ; vvoikin;' out onr woo, iii- 
hfoad oftho happitjc* s ilioy won* do. 
si;jjno<l to pioniot**. 

Yotis it. uudoiiia'do, tint Piiporior 
ondowmoiits, w hoihor [ ‘,on il <t 
iii('iir.a), may hoc omo a s«mi e to tho 
posNossor, tho, nilini^ piiaoipltt of 
wliOHo ho.irt and mind is oiluT, or 
Joss, than flio Jov’o ..ml h ar of (Jod. 

(iroat and soiimis iml." •<] is i! « ir 
rosponsihiJity, on u hoin naturo, or 
oiiiMimslanooH, or, inoio propoily 
spoakiiitr, Providonoo, )ia.s dotohod 
tlio "uidanoo ot’hi'.;ldy r,ifc«*d youth ! 
And yot ho\Y thoui'ktlos><ly, how 
looklossly do wo M'o it oftontiiot s 
a^sulnf'd. in dson of jn'oulijii* ditli- 
oulty; ovor joiini^, and ardonf, or 
tonih-r hpii it'«, in whom tliL? prodo- 
iiiimiufo hi tho iiiiaipuaiivo faculty, 
comhiiicd with acuii* sonsihility, le- 
ipiiros tho )i!» :.tal tonics, lathorthau 
the ciiiol foiiiin.!^ of injudicious cn- 
coiirngoinont, and iinn liolohonie hU- 
iniilunts. 

How much oppov ially docs it he- 
lio\o tho discovtioia and iostdcis 
of o nly i2;oni;is in iho lower classes 
of sociotj', to take thoui'ht for tJuj 
future, lu tore they assume tlic lo- 
sponsi bilily of pationa^n*; to con- 
i,idor well how far it may he for the 
real wellarc of the yonthfiil object 
of their solicitude to hiiufj: forwaid 
intellectual qualiliea ofa refined ami 
imaginative character, tin* fiigh cul- 
tivation of which may he iiii*oinpa- 
tlble with the cheeiful fiilfiiincnt of 


humble d ties in that station of 
life ill which it lias pler-MMi ibovi- 
deiice to pl<u*e them. And if, in the 
ferxonr of herii'volent enilmsj.i-m, 
they assure, themselves ihi', they 
shall he liidiieiitiHliy s|J(•l•(.^siul in 
tiansplaiiting the lowly ilowei Ij'-in 
ils cottage shad.; ami nIiciI'*!' to 
patid ill the lidl sonshiiie of piihlie 
notice and favour, do they e^en 
then in'dee prov isiii!. toi Jh.- oncei- 
tain diiinliori of that Minshim*— 
the lleiiing nat.ue or popul'iv eii- 
co-.ii menr. — I'u* iiet-ibiliij of ta- 
idiiouabh* l,:\ m'l •* Al.u! cun for the 
slacKeiimg ol yealons Ki:idnc.‘s ,-rjie 
cooling of giuiei mis impulses— and 
llut icNulsion cl le.dliig into whicti 
they eomomnly ■ iii>M’dc, MS' iiliin;: in 

we-alliC'-s, imlilhu iMCc, ;<ri'l JJ- .rlect t 

i)o ih ‘y rn.ike pieuVi* n f«;i‘!l *’ imj- 
< eitninty or such p itionie/e, nm! lor 
thru of their on u lives ? Ami if, on 
;d! tln-so df bateable pi iiits, iJn-y c m 
hr.i“-fy ll'c-mseltert that they me jiis- 
tii'ic.l in adlieimg to their puiposc ; 
me they even then ipiilc eoiihdeul, 
that ill aw;ikenin|/ new ta.stes, new 
foiling-, and new de-iicfj in the 
licait of the young eoMager, iliey 
i^hdl h» .stow nil eipiiinlcni lor tic- 
(•oiiteured Miiiplieiiy, and Inomd}’^ 
happim slic was houi to undi i 
tho loof cl her poor p, 41 cuts ? And 
iibovu all, do they — r/a/r they 
take upon themselves the far more 
impoiianc spii iiurd giui (lianship id' 
the inexpcueiJccMi cieatini, v.Jiom 
they arc abcut to place in tho fiont 
rank of exposuie to tiial, te'.ipta'Lio.i, 
and daiigci ? 

(^h ! pause, and icflert on all theso 
things, and coiuiider well, as those 
who must give an account hcieafter, 
ye who are about to lake upon 
>oiJi selves a le.spotisibility, involv- 
ing coiwiquciice'. of sui li teiious 
iiionu nt to the tempo: ai and eleiind 
weltare of a fellow -creature- 

The eaily beiiefjielress of Fanny 
J'airfield (tnie and filling Ihlpmut 
to ifie vtiierablo Rector of Holy- 
well) Lad well and wisely revolved 
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tliese matlors in her mind ; and 
though she failed iiuc to notice with 
discriminating interest the indica- 
tions of peculiar intelligence, and 
even early poetic talent, in her little 
scholar — almost the youngest child 
of the palish school, of which, be- 
fore the general organization of na- 
tional schools, Mrs Clillord was the 
till wearying and judicious superin- 
tendent, and most etiicieiit patron- 
ess — she repressed the impulse 
which woulil have led her to indulge 
her own taste and feidiug by draw- 
ing till ill and eiicoiiraging the un- 
common poweis of I he lovely and 
engaging child, whuse lot in lift; had 
been appointed by lb i)\ idem e nirnmg 
tin* lowly — ill * pool— and the labo- 
rious. 

lint though j\ 1 is C-lilVoid, so ac- 
tuated, ahsiiiiiied trom all but the 
iiiOft caiitioubi eiieoui agciiient of her 
young pupil’s ioiagiiiutive poweis, 
tar tioni tier was tin* riai low-ntiuded 
piijndire, which MUipo-ies safety iu 
ignoiMiice aloue, and ve(uM*s the 
iiiecins of aeijuiiing iiselul ami sa- 
ving knowledge to any rational and 
accoutil.ilile cieatnie. To imbue 
the ini.ni of tin* little Vaiiiiy with 
that wi-vdom lioni above, the iiighest 
and holiest, adapted to all states, and 
attainable by all eapiciiies, was the 
i.i'st .uni most stieiiuoii.i aim of her 
kind heln•f}n‘tl<•*^s ; her endeavour, 
ill tin; second imitanee, to induce 
iiahits of <11 del, in'aUiess, and indus- 
tiy ; to whiili \ aln.ible (pialiiicaiions, 
il must he iMuifosNed, the small daiii- 
sel’h natural ptopeiisities nid by no 
means “sioionsly incline.” And 
altlnnigli Mrs (’lilfoid <lid not tliink 
it expedient to exelmie all in^tine- 
tions in writing I'lom her system of 
Icaehiiig tin* children of the labour- 
ing ]nior, she was of opinion, that a 
slight knowledge of pf'iiinanship vv'as 
siin'u'ieiil ill most cases; and eape- 
I iaily in little Fanny’s she judged it 
requisite toiepiesa for a time tin*, 
sciibhliiig ])ropensirieh ol vvhic sin* 
gave eat ly indication, having indeed 
coutiiveu to frame a set of charac- 
ters of hei own peculiar fashion, 
partly imitated fjom printed lelteis, 
and partly fiom the copy-books of 
her older schoolinates, that seived 
to commit the teeming fancies of her 
busy brain to such scraps of paper-— 
wliiiy brown and other — as she could 
make prize of ; and iu default of that 


article, to the slates of her school- 
fellows, and tlift blank leaves and 
margins of her scliool-lmoks. 

It had cost Mis CiilVoid n,eie than 
one eilort of self-denial to look se- 
verely serious, instead of dt lighted, 
on detecting these outhreakii.gs of 
precocious talent. But if, from an 
ovei ruling sense of duty, she foihoiH 
to give mischievous encoiiragt'nicnt. 
to the fanciful essays of llie littl<* 
maiden, neither did she feel it ie- 
cumbeiit on her to repress them 
with haishiiess or lidiciile, or, while 
she inculcated lessons of humility 
and homely useniincss, to n-fiisi* 
herself at all times tin* mijoyment of 
listening to Rome lilile' Jiymn, or 
simple b.illad, leci’ed in iliose .sweet 
iiifaiilb'e tones vv m-li (moduhiti'iL 
by feeling) tin ill t > ilu heait with 
such pi'ciiliar pallne. 

Theie weietiim s ".dieii the lovely 
and engaging enild stood thus h.ish- 
fiilly befoii; her, or when in the. 
eourse ol Jier ( ireum.se; ibed lessons 
sh<* eviniM'd fei'lings ami eapahili- 
ties of a mote lehned and lilgher 
order than lell to tin? sh-ui* of her 
(‘oiiipiinions ami sciii/olmari's, that 
the kind lady, to whose long and 
happy union with a beloved bus- 
band ib'ov iili rice iiad i el used the 
crowning gift of cliildien, could not, 
icpress the tlioiighls rUid vv'ir>hi'H tha'. 
stole into her heait. Thoughts of 
the licli soiiice of inteiesi slu* miglic 
open to heist If by taking the jiitle 
p<‘asai]t gill to he to liei exon as a 
d.iiightei ; and training her up, not. 
only to he the comfoit of hi*i own 
deeliiiitig years, hut possinly to 
adoiii smile station in liti- xvheie. the 
iiieiital gifts with which natme liad 
so emiueutly endowed her might 
blossom moie kindly, and beai finii. 
more abundantly llian in tlie siiniing 
soil of lal>(>i ions povei ty. But Mis 
ClifVord siilTeied not thi*so floating 
reveries to assume a mote ilefiniie 
form. Oil the life preferment of tin; 
good vicar (her senior by in:«iiy 
yeais) depended tin* far greater paic 
of tluir confined income; and iia<l 
lier peeiiniiiry means been less le- 
etricted, seriiples of a more sei iinis 
natiiie would probably have viiili- 
lield her from the indulgence of iier 
natuial longing. But she promised 
herself, iu eompeusaiiorj, the plea- 
sant task of pioiiiotiiig the best and 
highest iuterests of the little Fanny, 
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find ber wcll-doin^, in the humble 
Bphe^e appointed for her. 

And happy had it bern for the 
young cottager, if the kind and judU 
ciouH patronage, to which her child- 
hood owed 80 much, had bet*) pro- 
longed to the more trying a of 
early womaiiliood. lint it was o !ier- 
wise decreed. The good vicar d 'd ; 
and hia widow, bidding a final ad cu 
to the home no longer hers, ami te 
ficoiio of her past hap]>ine.sa and u *- 
fulness, departed to seek a dista> t 
and humble asylum in the neigh- 
bourhood of her own kindled. Jlit- 
ter and passionate was the giief of 
the little Fanny at ])r'irtirig with her 
kind and beloved iiislrucUcsH- Al- 
most she could have eiied out in the 
bitterness of her lieart — ebispitig the 
knees of her benefactress — “ Oli ! 
take mo wiili you to he your ser- 
vant” Ihit Fanuy was a goJKl and 
dutiful, as well as a tender-hearted 
child, and sIms loved her poor pa- 
rents, and lier two young biothers, 
and Ikm* old hliml grandmother; and 
in»w, in lier thineeuth year, she had 
become in many ways useful and 
helpful in the little hou'^ehuld, and 

• all was as it t-hould he in her 

ycuing lieait >lie wotdd have fol- 
(o'.vtul her bencfavitiess over the 
wt)i 1(1, cleaving to her as Ruth to 
iV.'iotoi, hut for those whom nafuie 
pleade<l lor htill more |}(»vvei fully, 
fiiriding I.er to her iioriie and tolnr 
duty. 

'J'iie rew intumbent of Ilolyvv'ell, 
a young uiimaiiied man, cnttMcd 
upon bis pastoral cliarge with a bc- 
c(;niiFig seire of the lespousibiJity 
he assumed with it, and seiiou.'dy 
purposing faidifully to discharge its 
duties. J5ut the zeal of the iiu'xpe- 
lienced is not often accoiding to 
knowledge, and the loss of their late 
pastor, and his exeelleul helpmat**, 
was long felt in the pat i^h of I loly well, 
and coiiipatisons, for the most part 
■ ;avidious a:.d unfair, were instituted 
to the, disadvantage of his amiable 
and well-ineaiiing but incxpeiienccd 
auccessor. Among the lesulta of 
tJie ininisttrial cliaiige one of the 
jno«*t to be regretted was the falling 
off, which was soon apparent, in the 
conducting of the pai isli schools, and 
especially in the order and system 
which had been so admirably Kept 
up in the girls* school, under Mrs 
Clifford's nnn&geraent ; and the 


young vicar, aware of the deteriora- 
tion, "and anxious, by every means in 
bis power, to arrest tie growing evil, 
took, as be conceived, the most effec- 
tual measures to that end, by enlist- 
ing a number of the neiglibouring 
ladies as patronesses, visitors, &c. 
Ac. liis canvass w'as ino^t success- 
ful, and the young minister, whose in- 
teresting exterior, of course, assissted 
not in the slightest d(*g»ee his pow- 
ers of pel suasion, soon found liim- 
self in a situation of delicate enibar- 
r.issnietit among the number of fair 
a'-pirants, all huddenly inflamed with 
educating zeal, anr. as eager to pie- 
bide over the classes of iJie village 
school as ieicale fj'^liionablcK of a 
still later day nie to turn shop wo- 
men at fancy fails, exhibiting their 
pretty persons as libf'rally as ilieir 
tiumpeiy wares ; fleecing tln-ir 
friends, and mining thob(‘ whoso 
hiimbl (5 situations thc‘y usurp; and 
all for (haiity ! Truly if charity co- 
verelb a luuUitude «»t sins, it servedi 
also for a cloak f'?all imaginable and 
unimatrin.nhlc devices. 

Little V'aony ccFnliiiiied to attend 
the school as regiihnly as duiing 
the late management; hul the t IWcis 
of the altered system were soon ap- 
pajent in the eluld’s unsatisfactory 
progress and iinjiuted change of 
chmacter. Her name was now p('r- 
]K lii'ill} iusciibed in th<‘ 
lor idleness and caie](“'saess .at her 
la‘'k of needle woik — tor heedh'ss- 
ness, and forgetfulness, and inalu n- 
tion — for sciawlirig over the blank 
leaves of her sel ool and copy-books 
ivilh iion.«eiisi!*al vciPes; and for the 
dating impel liiieiice of hitching into 
rhyme the name of one of tin* lady 
visitopf*, who.se misinterpr(dat>on of 
Sciiptiirii texts made little Fanny 
at onco seiisihle of her teacher’s 
deficiency and her own siipeiior 
knowledge. But no real change In rl 
in fact taken place in the child's 
ch-racler and disposition, (lhango 
of ciixumstanceH it was, tlia* had 
drawn fortli tluvsc harmful propen- 
biiics, of which Mrs (llifford had 
been well aware, and incessantly on 
the watch to detect a»-d discourage. 
She was vain, heedh s.s, and idle : 
but aflectiouate and gentle-hearted ; 
open to reproof — giatcfiil for kind- 
ness — and, withal, beautifully /7?/c, 
if vve may so litcially render the 
F'cnch idiom— withal, the crea- 
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ture of impulse, imagination, and 
feeling. Alas! for the poor little 
cottage maiden. A woful day for 
lier was that wdiicli removed from 
her her best fiiend and rnonitress. 

Jlut with all her “hiiis of omishion 
and commission.” Fanny Fairfield 
contrived to pick up more infuima- 
tioii than any other girl in the 
school. Her hssons were learnt 
(at least tlic substaru'o of them), 
s^jhsehou' ; one would have thought 
by conj Illation, for elie was accused 
of not looking in lier book half the 
lime she should have been intently 
poiiiig o\er it. And her memoiy 
was luloiirable — lor thuffs ; tor 

eveiy thing slie liked and ndmiivd : 
as the Psalms, and ail the most 
stiikiiigly poetical passages in Holy 
W rit. 

Her penmaii'liip might have been 
excellent, if she could have been 
Kept long enough to round text and 
double liucs ; but, next to lloiirishiug 
away on her slate, at Hr<;b(liiignagian 
rajdraU and lumdeseiipts nothing 
ileliglited lier so ijuich ^.s to l.'t her 
]>en wand' r over ti e p!]hi' in vvh'it 
i/c e,-lb d “ a / hunffy'* in 

coiitriKlirlioii to thi! epithet of ” vile 
stiawl’’ hef lowed by her teacher 
en the p(< ai't ( tin en. 

Lillie Fan was he tier h.ntl than 
Itl.tf by lor «< bool mate‘s. They 
could not clio<»so hut Jove, or legaid 
vv illi goo(i-v\ ill akin to love, one so 
sweet leinpriei^ mi gentle, soevei 
ivndy to do a Kindness and forgi-t 
an injury. But then, slie was “ such 
an otid little thing.” “ H^ilf a-tool,” 
some of them thought, “ for all she 
could learn so fast, and make verses 
as good as those uiioii the tomb 
stones. But what was the good of 
that ? Better by half be a good hand 
at hliridman's buff, and a merry 
game of romps, than know all about 
what nonody cared for.” So Fan- 
ny’s company was little sought, 
though her advice and assistance 
was often asked, and never refused. 
.She was the friend of all, while in a 
manner conipauioulcss ; and in her 
own poor home, a blessing and a 
joy ; dutiful, loving, and docile; 
dear alike to her venerable grand- 
inotlier, to whom ^he was indeed as 
” eyes to the blind ; ” to her parents, 
and her young brothers, who w'ould 
do more fur one of “.Sister Fan’s 


soft words, than for mothePa scold- 
ing, or father’s licking.” 

Mark Fairfield, though he could 
boast of no more learning than just 
enabled him to spell through the 
easiest portions of his Bible and 
Common Prayer-Book, was proud 
of his “clever little maid,” peihaps 
too proud of her; often boasting 
that she could read “ better than 
the clerk, and almost as well as the 
parson: and as for her pen, he 
would back her at that work with 
the schoolmaster himself— though 
to be sure he was no great judge of 
such matter-, seeing he could only 
lead piint.” 

It was a pleasant thing to look 
into Mark Fairfield’s cottage on the 
evening of the .Sabbath day, imme- 
diately after the family had finished 
lliclr frugal supper. The aged wo- 
man, us beseemed her yeais, in the 
seat of honour ; an old high-backed 
arm chair, its voluted oak legs and 
framework blackened by Time, 
whicii had tinned lo orange-tawny 
the once gorgeous scarlet irovering 
of till* htufiVd back and sides. The 
two little tiiii-haircd boys, ncetliug 
on each side the venerable parent — 
her withered hand often resting on 
one of their young heads— and each 
in the accustomed place; the father 
and mother, dwelling witli deep 
and delighted attention on the 
ai cents of their little daughter’s 
youthful voice as, standing with 
reverential stillness in the midst of 
the kindred ciicle, she read aloud 
the portion of Scripture selected by 
her father, after he had done cate- 
chising his younger children. Then 
that Binall sweet pipe, modulated to 
a moie thrilling sweetness, gave out, 
with distinct Beiionsness, the verses 
of the Psalm or Hymn, and every 
voice chimed in, making the melody, 

** Connpai’i'il with which Italian trills are 
tamr ; 

The tickled cars no heartfelt raptures 
luisc ; 

Nac iiriisnn Luc they, vvi* our Creatoi's 
praise.” 

And last of all, when the general 
devotional exercise was concluded, 
little Fanny, at a well- understood 
smile of encouragement ftotn her 
fond father, would steal close up to 
bis Fide, and leaning her glowing 
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cheek against his shoulder, whisper 
out in tremulous accents, becoming 
more firm and articulate as she for> 
got herself iu her subject, some little 
hymn of her own composing; sweet 
and pleasing, because lial lowed by 
devotional feeling and modulated 
by a musical car. But lucli tern* 
pered encomium of Fanny’s verses 
would have fallen far short of their 
deseits in Mark’s tipiiiion, who, hut 
for fear of irreveience in the com- 
parison, would iiave lauded her 
poetic gmiiiis above that of Sternliold 
and flopkiie. 

Time and the maicli of intellect 
progressed, and little Fanny, now a 
lalJ slender giil of fourteen, had 
been long advanced to the dignity of 
class-teacher iu the Sunday school, 
hut her week-day schooling had 
been discontinued for the last yeai, 
partly lieciiuse her ])arents thought 
there could 1 r* notliirig lell for her 
to Icarii, and j)Hii.ly Imumusc the 
mother could now ill spate the as- 
sistance oi lier lielptui little niui<l ; 
and the ginmimothers iticreasiiig 
iiitirmiiies eluiig with a more eu- 
deaiing helplessness to her vvliout 
she deliglit^Mi to call “ the slalV of 
her old age.” 

About this time a great chan.ge 
came to past in the letiivd and 
liitherto (juiet and uiimodiNh paiish 
of Holywell. 

The old .Sqtjire — HoIywM‘11 had its 
StjiJiie j/fir / t n Ih /trr — and 

was gatlienul to Jiis fat lieu s- 'I’he 
Dowager .S(|uiresa retired to Iter 
jointiiie-huuse at some distance, 
and the young Stjuire, with his fail, 
fasliioiiaiile, noble, and talented wife 
(talented is the npjiioved cpitbel, we 
believe), i^dr and the 1/idy (ier- 
triide LasceMcs, returned from i 
coiitine.iital lour to take possession 
of the old manorial liouse ot Las- 
celles (loiirtaiid its noble domains — 
to .'«•/// thnf, in the model ri sense 
ot the phrase, which implies, being 
iiiterpieted, to Ilntter down with a 
swarm of fasliionablc midges, at 
certain inteireginims, between Lon- 
don and Biighioii, and other inudibh 
watering placea ; to exeicise. Bii- 
tish hospitality and enjoy the coun- 
try — which, accoi iliiig to the present 
approved reading, includes a round 
of Cliriatmas festivities, of wliich 
batteaux,billiardN, private theatricals, 
tableaux vivanUy &c. enacted among 


the elite, and stared at by the natives, 
constitute the winter .selection; and 
a fortnight’s elegant retirement at 
Faster, with some half seore of ex- 
clusive C7m////e6j:, the summer iiird- 
lities. 

Mr Lascelles and Lady Gertrude 
were, how'ever, really amiable per- 
sons — tn their irny. (jiood-temjiered 
and kind-heaitiui, as ttir as was com- 
patible with the ever eiicioacliing 
worldliiiess which hail ciustiul over 
the fiiici and nobhu feelings <d their 
nature. C*liaiital>lH — m Ihnr nu — 
when some woik of « haiiry, itiptir- 
iiig no sa<‘ii(ice, pi-snitcd ii-elf. 
Neither insnieul iior bisiidimis 
among their country neigidiiiiii t ; 
in fact, pel haps a rhoiii/hs too ;ti< 
faille, approacliing to the, impeni- 
lienee ol c uidenct n: ion. 

Ill short, they weic, as they in- 
leii'Icd to fie, popul ir iliJieclei, 
(Ml L'.isctlbs was luokiiu f‘u .‘aid 
tii!lieiie\t geiiei-il » bu 'ioo,, ibouuii 
tin* Lady Geitiudi' was itnuaiy as 
well as t.isliioii.ible, ami ahead/ 
ht<iiiiped tor imujortaliiy iu the 
])!Wes of suiidiy Annuals, idogfi/iiies, 
\'C. &c., Insidi'M heiiii; lln* ‘.uspiu ted 
autb<u(‘ss of one f.isl. iiuibi'‘ Ndm'I, 
and lhede(d..ied editii -s nt aiiotiiei. 
Among other /ouis— (evei y put suit 
vv;-s a vv ith till; Ladj (ieiliude) 
— she had a i.igo for pan l)|l1^iM^;. 
No matter >r'nt — no in.ttcei n fmt- no 
iintite* — iu town er country — 

fioiii the piiiiie lion ot a l.imdoii 
heasoii to till* simill [uodiijy of an 
ohscuie village — fioni tlie aifaiis of 
AlitiHi'k’s to those of a iiiir.l paiish, 
nothing Caine amiss to l^udy (icr- 
trudo’H all enihi.'iiiiig ])hil lail.u'opy, 
piovided she mii^ht luit ovtishadow' 
the favouied oliject or iiidividind 
with her (Kifirh /fmfuft/cr. She 
patronised the taimeis* wives, vvliosi* 
bec-liives and dailies weie “ so nice, 
and inleresti'ig ! ” .She, ])atioiiised 
tlio labouring poor — ou-y wuhhirig 
sill* could peisiiado tiiem ** to give 
up those Jioriid pigs, and koepshe:?p 
instead, wliicli uuiuld be so mucli 
more picturesrjuo and profitable.” 
She patronised the, poultry ivonnm’M 
gawky daughter, who reininded 
lier of Madame de Mainteiion, as 
she met her one day diiviug a flock 
of till keys. She pationised the 
Miss Tumkinses, and tiie Miss Simp- 
kinses, who worshipped her as ” the 
gla-^s of fashion;*’ and the semi- 
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Hieutal Mra Walsingham Potta, who 
waa sure ** dear Lady Gertrude’s 
seiisibiJity was too acute fur her hap- 
piiicsH.” She patrouised the Dorcas 
Society, and the Friendly Society, 
and the Branch Bible Society, and 
the parisli 8(diool,aud the handsome 
A'icar. (’ould it be Ruppused that 
our poor little Fanny, the rose of 
the \illage, and its acknowledged 
genius, ^hotl1d escape huch liberal 
and discriniinatiiig patrunagc V 

i>ii the very first Siinday that “the 
polifhcd model n stjuiie and Ids gay 
train” occupied “ the f<i|uire’8 p' »v” 
in Holywell Chuich, Lady (Jer- 
tiudes attention wan aiuvoted by 
tin; pietiiM-npie cllect of a little 
taroily group of coung<‘rH, who re- 
Np<;ctfully made way mr her to pa^-s 
on, as she walked slowly, affjM di- 
vine service, thiongh the (Jiuifh- 
yaid to her taiiiatjc, 

‘‘What a lovely little cieatnre 
llo»t is leading the old hliiul wo- 
man ! ” she exclaiiiK'd, loud euonuh 
to crimson the dowiuast t:.ci‘ ol the 
ym.tldiil obj«‘ct of her ndndrritiim, 
as, b/oKing back lowaids ber, she 
addiess'sl lierselt to tie' geiit.leni<iii 
on whose arm she leant, and who 
follow ed hei into the caiiiage, while 
Mr Lascelli'fi joined the walking 
part 

“ What a lovely little creatine 
and what an iiitenstiog looking 
family — I must p(»sitively get ac- 
qiiiiinled wiifi lln'in.” And fu forti 
the caiiiagi* drove off, slie coiiiiiiis- 
stoned one of the toot men to en- 
quire tlo’ nariwa of the pm sous slie 
pointed out to him, and tlu-ir place 
of abode. A smile of somewhat 
equivocal expression curvi d the lip 
of the gentleman to whom her ob- 
aervatioii was addressed, as he re- 
plied : — 

“ Ah, Lady (lertnide! — ever the 
same — i ver on the, watch for objects 
of benevolence ! — ever alive to all 
that is beautiful in nature and im- 
provable by ait! Confess now — 
are you not already devising some 
fanciful costume for that liltle rus- 
tic y — arranging ber appearance as 
a Swiss peasant, or an Italian Coii- 
tadina, or something equally pic- 
turesque and effective, against the 
first iiiral tiHe destined to startle 
the Dryads and Hamadryads of 
Lascelles's old pateiual woodsy** 

‘‘ Perhaps i am,” was Lady Ger- 


trude’s laughing rejoinder; for she 
was really good-tempered, as well 
as good-natured, according to the 
coDiinou acceptation of tho term. 
— It is woiideifiil how much mis- 
chief, good-natured people do ! 
“ Perhaps 1 ,am,” she rejoined, 
'With iofinifo. good-humour But 
at least, if 1 do get up a Swiss chnh f 
and surrounding dairy scene, the 
little rustic Rhall be my b>Ue. Intn' v ; 
I will not emulate old Aibiriia, /Uid 
milk the cows myself. But seri- 
ously — pioroking wretch ! ^ that 
smile is so odiously cynical, 1 will 
ij<»t tell you one wmd of inj plans 
for the benefit and iinpi ovcn.ent of 
all the poor people abmit LasceJIes 
(’oiirt; l)iit you sliall see ! ” 

A few days after this lilt'e collo- 
quy, Lmly (leitiude’s ])< ny car- 
inige, with its pair of beauiilii! vviiito 
jiomes, a tpoom iittenclant, and a 
fancifully bafiited |.di;e, was seen at 
the low gaideii wicket of JMaik h’.iir- 
tield’s bumble abode, with the in- 
im.tes oi which (line to her pro- 
fessed purpose) her ladyship had 
already made fterself acquainted, 
am*, was conde»ceudiiu»ly seated, at 
tiie t»me being, beside tlie veneiable 
i:iM)idmotbei, in a cfiair carefully 
dusted down by dame b'aii field's 
checked apion ; — while little Fanny 
stood before her, blushing and cuit- 
seying, as she lialf vvhispeied her 
besitaring reply to quesnons i.'ipidly 
pur, and sc:ire» ly coiupt ehended, 
tboiigli the gieat lady meant to bo 
most perspicuous, as well ns conde- 
scending: and lluiugh her smile was 
encouiagement itself, yet did the 
little maidenN eyes fall b.'ishfiilly 
]»elore, it under a sense of awkwaid 
shyness that had never t»])piessed 
her in the piesence «d' Mrs ('liflord. 

But then the La»ly Geitiudo was 
a sU'Htiger, liesides being sucli a 
ret}! finnii} lufbj i and while she 
till lied to talk with her grandmo- 
ther, Fanny had time to km over her- 
self, and steal a sidelong look at 
the beautiful face of the fair 
speaker ; and then she listened to 
the silvery tones of a voice, so 
sweetly modulated, that it snuned 
to find itn w'uy to her lieait, and 
charmed away so much of her ti- 
midity, that when the lady again 
addressed her, she was able to reply 
witli modest readiness, and eren to 
meet with a half smiling upward 
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look, tbe steadfast gaze so smilingly 
bent upon her. 

“ Arid so, you really make verses, 
little rlrinisel, as well as knit tliose 
nice warm stockings tor your grand* 
inotlicr ? ” 

Little Fanny's poach coloured 
cheek Hushed into lich eiinison, 
and hor tair eyelids fidl as she tried 
to articulate tln^ re(jniivd answer.— 
Jliit the old hliiid woman, stretching 
forth lier witheied Inind, drew the 
bashful child to her bosom, and 
speaking for her, said : — “ Yes, my 
lady ! she has a ])retty knack at 
j)oetry, as they call ir, and some- 
times it does me good to Hstcu to 
one of my lii.lh? Fanny’s hymns of 
her own niak'Utr ; but f love still 
better to hear lier read holy David's 
Rong-^, and (ijid’s own blessed 
woials, and teaeli her little brothers 
to read tlieir hook. And then, my 
lady, 1 tell liei too she must not 
give her mind too much to useless 
vanities, but leinemher she is a 
mor man's ehild, and horn to get 
ler bread liaidly, in a humble sta* 
lion.” Oh wise and wholesome 
t(‘a<‘hing !— Well for the little eot- 
t.'ige maiden liad she been left to that 
homely, ve>ieiable teacher I 

lint it was ordered olhenvi.u*. 
Fiom that day forth Rhe was taken 
info especial favour by the Lady 
(jlcrtrude, ami her small Korvices 
were put in trecjueiit recjuisitioii at 
1/isceiles Com t m a vaiieiy ol ways, 
infinitely more congenial to her 
taste, it must he owned, than the 
home drudgery whieh hitherto (un- 
dreaming ot hardship in the task) 
Hhe had perfurmed with a willing 
mind and cheeiful spiiit, find still 
returned to without a murmur, 
though with a secretly growing re- 
pugnance, the cause of wliich was 
f-carcely delined as yet in her young 
heart; and while busy at the wash* 
tub, or in'»nding the coarse family 
linen, or scouiing the brick floor, 
she could not help often thinking 
with a sigh, how much pleasanter 
U would he to he arranging the 
boutpiots in Lady Gertrude's bou- 
doir, or gathering roaes for them 
in the beautiful llower garden, or 
followijg her with a basket into the 
wild grounds in ipiest of field flow- 
ers, when the rural and scientific 
was her ladyt hip’s prevailing mood ; 
or assisting her to arrange the dried 


specimens in her herbal — (Jean 
J.ic(|iies ! what was thine com])ared 
to that splendid dcjjosiloiy 'r)— or 
inseiting scrajis and fragments, of 
all di scriptioiis, giaphic and literary, 
in one of those modern abomina- 
tions, tlie dread of tin*, lack- wits— 
the pride of the small wits — the 
loathed of tliK large wits — yclept an 
album. 

Such small services were among 
the many pleasant labours devised 
by the patiouiaing ingenuity of the 
Ijidy Gertrude, to Inrnish employ- 
ment fur the young pioiegik', in her 
novvff etpient attendance atLasceiles 
Court; — and the lady', not being 
l>h's^ed with childien of her own, 
on whom to piaciise her system, or 
systems, of mental cnUiire, au<l 
growing weary of teaching her bull- 
fiiicli to pipe, her parrot to talk, and 
her poodle to fetch and cairy, ap- 
plied herself with eiitliusiastic fer- 
vour to the cultivation of little Fan- 
ny's genius, often expatiating, with 
infinite selt-coinplaeeni’y, on her 
own disceriimenl in the dit-coveiy 
of the Jowly llower, born, hut tor 
her, 

“ To Itiiidi iinsriMi, 

AuJ wa-te its .swt'tliirsi on tliu (Icsi'i't 

t.li ,” 

and on her well- concocted plans of 
ffiihcnnts culture and ili\< Htuintilnhj 
>r<jtectioa. “ Abttve all,” was lier 
udyship s eniplmtic oh-^ervatioii to 
the young \ icnr — ’‘Above all, 1 make 
it my endeavour to impiess the 
mind and heart of iny young fa- 
vourite with moral and ndigious 
feeling” — (Lady Gertrude seldom 
spoke of piinctjifi :) — “ and to tiaiii 
her to habits of devotional fervour, 
and giactful piety. You have no 
idea how sweetly she recites tlie 
Hebrew Melodies and other sacred 
lyrics, with which I make i^ a point 
to begin our poetic readings, though 
when 1 found her out, poor little 
thing, she could actually lepeat no- 
thing of that sort, but the morning 
and evening hymn, and two or three 
other old commonplace things of 
that description. Cela faisait pitie, 
witii her poetic genius—* Mais nous 
avons change tout cela.* I have 
great projects for my little cottage 
maiden.’* 

And these projects, whatever they 
might be, weie so far consistently 
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pursued, that Lady Gertrude took 
up the broken thread, alter every 
absence from Lascelles (Jourt, as 
systematically as she resumed her 
other rural amusements. But those 
absences were frequent and long, 
and it lollowed that the larger por- 
tion of Fanny *s time was still left 
tree for the pcM'formance of her 
humble duties, and uniepiningiy, if 
not gladly, devoted to them ; while 
her young heart still clung with all 
its warm allections to lier poor home 
and its beloved inmates, and ns yet 
e\en to many of the simple plea- 
sures of her happy childhood. 

It has been observed that little 
Fanny, though generally beloved hy 
her school mutes, was lees liked and 
sought lor as a playfellow than 
other children of a iiioio oi dinary 
class. And alter she left s<-hool and 
became the |.?ote{»en of the great 
lady of Lascelles (Joint, and was 
Known to be admitted not only to 
he((uei!t atteiidance <m heihell, hut 
oil vniious occasions to the notice 
and iavour ol her brilliuiit ciicle, 
the alVectionute familial ity with 
whicli she had been hitherto treated 
by her young companions, gradually 
changed to a shade of shyness and 
lesei ve, which was not long (in some 
unaiiiiahle natuies^ in giowingtoa 
more uiikiiidly leeling ; and poor 
little Fanny, as guiltless of assump- 
tion and preniimption, as before she 
had tasted the sweets of patronage, 
and been cnlighteiied as to her pie- 
tensiuns as a genius, soon louiid her- 
self not only compnnionless, but 
unwelcome ; not only unwelcome, 
but to some an oliject of spiteliil 
and malicious mockery ; and so often 
had she been driven to shiink away 
with a full heart and brimming eyes 
from unkindnesH, whose Keenest 
taunt never provoked her to a sharp 
retort, that at length she ceased to 
intrude herself into the merry group 
where no hand was stretched oiitt 
meet hers with fiiendly greeting; 
and except when sent on some errand 
by her mother, or on her way to the 
Great House, she seldom stirred be- 
yond the wicket of her father’s 
garden. 

One friend, however, still remain- 
ed to her, besides those of her own 
kindred — one faithful and true.whoso 
generous nature was stimulated to 
a more affectionate kindliness for 


the unolTendiug favouiite by the 
sort of outlawry to which she was 
so unjustly sentenced hy the eii\y 
and jealousy of her former compa- 
nions; and he stoutly inaintaiiicd 
that though to fiis mind I'aiiny 
Fairfield might have been quite 
cli‘ver eiiougli, and good enough, 
and just as happy may be, tliough 
my lady had not taken her into such 
grand favour, she was not a bit the 
jnouder for it, nor the Jess siveei.- 
tempered and willing to be every 
body’s fiiciid, if they would but be 
fiieiid't with lier.” 

Fiaiik Lovel, little Fanny’s dough- 
ty champion, w'as iieai ly three years 
her senior ; the son of a lich gre/ier, 
who-e Wife hai iiig siji \ ived tlic birth 
of her Itii lilt hut a tew W'ecks, the 
niotheih little one was eoiisigiied, 
a sickly hahe, to the li'iiditv nuising 
of J'^dine I'.iirlield, a lati ly uiariied 
servant of the Lovels, whose first 
child had died about the sami' time 
with his lute mistress. To the ina- 
teiual caie ot this good woiiiaii 
(under the hloFfeing of Piovidi ni-e) 
little I'laiik was indebted for inoie 
than tlie mere pieservation cd' afiail 
and sickly life : tor thcstiengtln ning 
of Ids constitution into a I'iamc of 
bueh pel feet health and hauliliood, 
that at live years old there W'jis not 
ill the vvliolc village so line and pio- 
miaing a hoy as the stui dy, sun- 
biiint, cuily-pated little lellow', who 
was still an inmate of Dame Fair- 
field's collage, and pioiul, i bove all 
tilings, of the manly ollice iiitiusted 
to him, of leading about the “ tod- 
dling wee thing” of two year.s old, 
whom he hud learnt from his birth 
to call " /ri.v lill/t; FmiJ** And he was 
to her as an elder brother, even alter 
bis father (with whom leiddi d a 
maiden sister) had taki^n liiin back 
to his own home at '1 he (Jrange. 
And there were few days in the week 
In the course of whicii Fiank did not 
contrive to look look iu, for a few 
moments at least, at Dame Fail field's 
cottage, or to nitet Fanny on her 
way home from school, and entice, 
her away with hiiiKopick piimrosi s 
in the lanes, or mushi coins in tlie 
dewy meadows, orberry-bi own clns- 
ters of ripe nuts in the Grange copses. 
There was no love lost betwixt 
Fiank and Fanny. The little giil 
had always loved him with an entire 
affection; and when from her fj lend 
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and playmate be became her protec- 
tor and clii'unpioo— detViidiij^ her 
with ('iMirroiis vvariTith ai'niiHl the 
uiikiridMess and ill iiatuie so iniio- 
contly iricuired, lier yoiiiiy: heart 
repaid him with an o\eillowiii^ 
j'ratet'uliiess ; in proot* of which sho 
felt that she could make any sacii- 
iice he rni»lit reipiiie <d her, even to 
the renouiji-iiii; of all those jirecious 
privileges to winch she was admitted 
by favour of the IjJidy (icitiiide. 

“ liide.-d, indeed, dmir Ftaiik! f 
will give it all U[i, and go theie no 
more, thougu my lady is so veiy 
good to me, and 1 nee and hear siieli 
beautiful thing's, and learn (o many. 

I will give it all up if it \exes you, 
and you would rather I staid at home 
entirely — only, you Know, my lady 
is so goo<l, ro(t, to latluM' and mother, 
and poor old graiulnioiln'r — aod fa- 
ther and motlit^r lik«‘ me lo be at the 
great house, tlioui^li gianny sh.ikj s 
her head someiiMU‘s, and siys )ier 
mind misgives her no g<»od wiUeomo 
ot it. — IJiit what li irm tan c<»:u.* of 
it, dear Fiauk y You know 1 .sliall 
ne.ver glow proud and foolish upon 
my laily’s favour, oi forget 1 am a 
])oor eottfige gill ; and my lady says 
that if 1 am hut guiiled hy hei - -and 
— and ‘cultivate the talculs ( have 
received fioiu naluie, umh'r her di- 
rection* — those sue my holy’s woids 
— not mine, Ki.iiik ! ’’---hesitated the 
tiliishing spe-iker, looking down with 
bashful consciousness — “she sa)s, I 
may be able in tir:i(> to pnuide lor 
my dear parents in tlieir old age, and 
keep them without work, like gentle- 
folk s.” 

This long speech (the longest 
little hauny had ever inadi*) was 
uttered on one of those oci .isioiis 
wdieu I'lfiiik, Jiaviijg waited about the 
1 >dge gates of liusudles (Joint lo 
escort her home, alter a whole day 
spent at the great, limise, had tell his 
patience faiily exhausted by lu r 
long tarrying, and recei\ etl her, w hen 
she appeared at last, with a \exed 
and reproachful expre.'.Moii in his 
rdouded looks, and iii the tone of the 
few abiupt words with which he re- 
turned iier alfeetioiiate greeting. 
For, truth to tell, notwithstanding 
the generous ivanntii witli whitdi lie 
look her part, whenever her favour 
at the great house was sneeringiy or 
invidiously spoken of in bia hearing, 
htym wellua “ granny,” had bis mis- 


givings on the subject — hi.s doubts, 
not iiniiifiuenced perhaps by a slight 
admixiiire of jealous leelirig, whether 
it would not have lieen ipiite as well 
on the whole, for herself and others, 
if she had never been distinguished 
by the parlicuiar notie.e of my lady 
and the giand (oiks up at the Couit. 
“ For alter all, ban,” he had once 
or twice gone so far as to remaik, 
on her lauuchiiig out in some en- 
thusiastic desci iptioii of the elegan- 
ces of Lasrelles Court, niid tne 
wondei.s of refinement, taste, and 
fancy which had 0|>encd upon her, 
as it weie, a new woild, in that en- 
chanted legion — ‘‘ After all, Fan, 
what is the good of it for the like of 
we ? I know well enough that you’re 
a deal clcveier than e‘iM' another las.s 
in the vill.ige, he^tides being twice as 
pietty uiiu L'ood natured; and no 
wtMider my lady and the gentlelolks 
should lake to you, and set you u[) 
^o migh’ily — not that you an iniii h 
set up lull. 1—111 alw.iys iiiaiiil tin 
iha! — but Will they give you a loi- 
tun<% F.ui, to kee(»you ivilfioiil ivoik 
like a l.<dy — sitting all day in your 
silks am! saiins on \our sofa, lead- 
ing ])oetiy books? Viifl, I ’an,” he 
went on in a more subdiiml tone, 
and louKuig away fioiii her as he 
spoke. — “will any td tiiein lo\e }ou 
bett<T than they tint nuised you 
and dawdled about with you when 
you was a bit ot a bahby no bigger 
than Tib's kitten theaer And all 
their line ways won't make you mer- 
lier nor h.ippier. I’ve a ijoiiou, than 
you U'^ed lo be when you was f/w/// 
my own little Fan, and liked iiulhing 
half sii well as our hol3day rambles 
after nuts or blackberries, or to sit 
wirb me making baskets by lliish- 
hiook pool, repealing verses like a 
book: and you know. Fan, I always 
listened as loijgas you lik^'d, and loved 
to hear you, for the matter of that, 
thonuU I’m no great hand niysclt at 
such things.’’ 

[t was ill leply to some such ebul- 
lition of feeling on Fiank’s part that 
Fariuy had spoken the “woids of 
power" recorded in a preceding 
page — and if a soft answer turueili 
away wratli, still more easily did 
tliat gentle appeal allay the transient 
iiiitability, many degrees short of 
aiigei , that contracted his open brow 
and deepened the tone of his cheer- 
ful voice, M he walked by her bide 
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tlu‘ (irst fpw yards of their way iiorne- 
wartl. Blit these little, scenes re- 
niiTed ot teller as Fenny’s visits to 
tlie Coiiit became inoie ireqiieut; 
and more than once Fiank’s leinon- 
Blrance had welliiif/h Hinoiiiited tore- 
proach, and I’aimy’s reply to a charge 
of injustice and itnkiiidness ; and 
they l»ad parted, if not in anffer, with 
wounded ieeliiii's on both sides; as 
yet, hoeeier, without conscious di- 
ininntioii ot all'eclion in either. 

Siii-h had been the pro^iess of 
adciiis in the hunible household of 
Alark Fail Held wiih little I'anri) and 
her losti’i -bi other, - till the ioitner, 
a fair, swret-looKim; t'irl, with lh« 
solli st h< /ie e>es in tin- wolid— the 
reder>t bp'^ and sunniest smile, 
vai} iiii^ <!t tinu s into a pensiveness 
ot expiession nioie intellecinaliy 
beaiiiitiil-— liad attaitieil her se\f‘ii« 
lei nth yeai,--:oid I’lanK, a line 
>4iown ii<iiidsoiiie louih n«i ever 
iouud l.iionr in Mlla;:e inaiden’s 
eye. had eooipleied hi'» tvveniieili. 

And iM.mlv and l''anijy, it. spite of 
oceasional diiiei » i.ces, were still, 
lijouLdi not declared loveis, tmideily 
attai hed to each othei j and pcr- 
Intps l‘'r<iuk would already ha\e 
a^ki d hi- tailu I’s consent (of which 
there was little ilouht, for F.iiiuer 
Lo\el, tiionuh an opulent nmn in 
Ins station, was not a pioiid one) to 
his union with Fanny Fall Held, but 
for i ertaiii h<ilt-d< lined feeliiiiiis of 
jealoiiK doubt and painhd self-de- 
pi oeiatioii, v\ liicb, woi kin;' tot'ether 
in bis mind diirint' ilieii too ti ei{ueiit 
and piol in>;ed (■epaiatiun, soiiie> 
times ltd him to ([iieslion the possi- 
bility ol Fanny’s peilect altachment 
to one so debcient aa himself in all 
the graces and acipjiiements she 
had ieaint to pii^ce so highly, and in 
which she, heiself had made, so gieat 
proficiency under the pationage of 
the Ltoly (jreilnide. 

Yi'sj b’laiik felt, even moie than 
Fanny, that an intervening Hoiiir 
thing, iiiitangihle, undeHnable, but 
still a hairier, bad been growing up 
between ibein ; and theie were mo- 
ments when b'auny’H heai t reproach- 
ed her with temporary forgetfulness 
of Frank, — or, woisc still, when her 
thoughts recurred to him in the 
midst of the brilliant circle of 
LascelleH Coiiit, in the form of un- 
faroiiiablt* compuiison. 

*' But what does it matter, after 


all?” was the mental concluHion 
with which she now impaileiitly le- 
pressed the iiividioiis snugesiions, 
” Frank is handsomer than any of 
tliein — dear Frank ! — and would 
look as well as the best, if be was 
dressed aa fashionably ; and I am 
sure, if be had had as much learning, 
he would be f/infr aa clever.” 

Simjile Fanny I she little dreamt 
how much tmciuntj had been be- 
stowed without pi oduciijg the fiuit 
of Umtnnn in some of ihuse ar<sto- 
craticul ciaiiiuins, of which the ex- 
quisite outu'aid arrangement so ill 
coi responded with the disoiderlyor 
uiifuinished inteiior. And aa bttlo 
did she dieam (unsophisticated in- 
nocfiitM that the glares of man- 
ner, lour and exprcKHiun, so capti- 
vating to her quick sense of the 
graceful and at! i active, the bland 
siiuviry and polished softness, so 
winning to her gentle and grateful 
iiatiiie, iiad, in iiiost cases, ns little 
<*onn'‘xion with any inoial soiiice of 
tna leiiiii'inent and benevolence, aa 
one of Vickaiy’a bent spiing wigs 
lias vital coniinuiiy wiifi the bald 
suiface, it so bi>(‘omingly coveis. 

It is not to be inferred that the 
Lady (leiirude’s partialiiy to Fanny 
had gone the length of introducing 
lier into tlie biiiliant liiclea of Las- 
celles (’ouit olheiwise than as a 
rustic genius, a village piodigy, an 
interesting pmUyn: of the In knt^ 
id lio.stess,” a ])irturesqije appen- 
dage to her state — whether attend- 
ing her in fanciful costume on some 
festive occasion, or hi ought forward 
(ever, it must be observed, witli 
paiiilui reiuc.tance on the ]ioor gill’s 
part) to lt(nn:Le and be stared at in her 
poetic capacity, or deputed to show 
off the rare and splendid contents of 
iiinuiiierHble cabinets, portfolios, and 
albums, fur the lalief — the. amuse.- 
ineiiT, we hliould say — of moiniug 
loungers, and evening deto ur/ ea. 

But the young girl's situation was 
perhaps one of more danger to her 
heart and piinciples, from the very 
circunistances which, according to 
the Lady Geitrude’s judicious sys- 
tem. precluded all risk to either. 

“ You are very good to iny little 
protegee,” she would obseive in 
Fanny’s hearing, wlien her poetic 
talent or personal graces weie made 
the subject of extiavagaut encoini- 
uui, or flattering ootice. But you 
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must not make l»er vain or ronceit- 
eel. I cannot alloev that, thuuqh 1 
do take some merit to myself for 
Bnatchiii^ so gifted a creature from 
the squalid obscurity in which I 
found her, and giving her advan- 
tages that may lead to— I will not 

say what ; but Fanny, re<iic 

those lines you composed at my 
suggestion in the Spenserian stanza, 
on the moulting of my pet bull- 
finch.*’ 

Whatever impression the Lady 
Ciertrude's speeches on these *K‘cii- 
sions might make on the persons to 
whom they were addressed, or on the 
blushing object of remaik, it is cer- 
tain they were so entirely satisfac- 
tory to herself, that she had thoughts 
of committing the substance of her 
ideas to paper, in the form of an 
“ Essay on llie liducation of the 
poor,” or “ Hints on the Develope- 
inent of the Imagination among the 
Labouring ClasHcs/' And, iu iJie 
mean time, the habitotU of Lascellcs 
Court found their account, or their 
pastime, in distiiignishiiig Lady Ger- 
trude’s protegchj with pernicious no- 
tice — alas I not always by merely 
injudicious kindness, or for the sake 
ot the I.ady Gcrtiiide. The youth- 
ful prettiness of the little cottager 
had blossomed into loveliness of no 
common order, and the (latteiiug 
speeches whispercvl in her e.ar by 
many a male lounger of the bou- 
doir were not alvv.i)s a tiibute to 
her genius, nor uttered in mere 
unmeaning compliment, nor iiom 
the purely contimiptible motive of 
paying court through her to her 
patroness. And who can won- 
der that those whimpers — of little 
meaning, but mischievous tendency 
—were listened to by the simple 
maiden with a thrilling conscious- 
ness, at least as pleasuiable as em- 
barrassing ? And who can marvel, 
that, as lier ear and mind bccaino 
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more and more hahittiated to the 
sweetness of those glozing whis- 
pers, more and more attuned to the 
language of educated refinement, 
she learnt to ciave for the accus- 
tomed incense, and to shiiiik dis- 
gusted from the vulgar coarseness 
of those in her own stcitloii — to wish 
even that “ dear Frank was a hitk 
more geiiteel” — and *• skdled in the 
language of compliment,” she would 
have ad led,' if sin had perfectly 
unde^^Lood and candidly expi cased 
her secret feeling It was too 
t! lie : Faiinv’ Fail (li id was no longt r 
Frank Lovud’s liiiio l-'.in; nor llie 
Fautiy whose svv'eet voie** and sweet- 
er smile made sunshine in her la- 
ther's cottage — who laid down to 
sleep at night after a day of clieer- 
lul industry, vailed by Kir.itclics of 
sim]dc but henvUelt (‘lijoyriieiit, iviili 
words of thanksgiving for tlie good- 
ness of Providence y»*t breathing on 
her lips — and who avvakr'il with the 
dawu from her uotroiibli'd sluniberB 
with the same thankful lieait, in tlie 
same cheerful spiiif, piepaied lor 
all the diitit'S of tlie day, Inppy iu 
til.* veUirning light, ghnl with the 
gladnehs of tlie laik, and disposed to 
ioipait to every one of liie oveillo.^.'- 
iiig contenteiliiess of her own spiilt. 
Al isl that llie stranger,” the sel- 
fishly unreflecting, the la^hly sp^^- 
ciilative, should daie to “ iiiteinieil- 
dlo with such joy ’’—should dare to 
inteifeio with and .alter the coiiihc 
of the living stream, without calcu- 
lating, not onlv the* cost and luhour, 
but the daij;.'ei' ot tin* e.vpt i im.uit ! 
The clmoces that divtiicd liom 
their iiatioal channel the limpid 
w'atcrs m.ay become tin bid and ini- 
piiie, (>i iiiu to waste in stony places, 
or sink engulfed in quicksmds, in- 
stead of ilow’ing oil 10 humble use- 
fulness, ihiough grren places and 
quiet ways, to ilieir final destina- 
lion,. 


Funu}/ Fiiujitld. Faith 
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\Vk rt'fltomber to have read Kome> 
wli.'n*, iioi ill the “ Century of lu- 
vt'iiiicm^,” of a rouiiiiaiice for niea- 
burin«5 liiue, more roiiipliOatcd and 
fMit(‘ipMr>iij^ lluiii any ut iliosf> pieces 
of licli and lare machlueiy for which 
the in:,a*nuily ot our luodcrn age has 
been dUitiiiguishcd. The hours n ere 

10 oe announced by reports of aitil- 

11 ly. Tijiins of gun powder were bo 
riM-jM'^'d, and buiiiing-glabBes so 

phiiM d .‘id adjusted, tl*.it tlie 
pi.-ees jif e.iiM'.on ini^ijt leasouably 
Ik r.cconircd relntloiy it they did 
n it pc. 10.*.; tlieir i art.; with line dis- 
rniion, aiui teii dlstiiicdy lu.h' Unio 
was pi iK i'esini.?. It was urged as an 
0''jeeiion, tiu* only one, to ibis happy 
i;a .‘11111111, that in the iii jht season, 
so long as U»e. r,ijii cvmtii'ued lo wlth- 
liobl his inllueiice, a good clock 
woul.I be belter ; and that even by 
day, sliould an unceremonious cloud 
inicipose, at the luiseasoinihlc uui 
nu'iio in whicli an liour was expiring, 
so as lo east a shado'W o\er the 
bei.ild'i who weie to aniiounci* its 
(lepaiture, their lips must be closed 
.'U the time wlieii their voii'ea should 
be lieaid, and the.av'o]ds of thunder 
pel haps be Hpok'-n when only con- 
lu'iion could lesult fiom the iittef- 
rmce oi them. The inv( ntor admitted 
that some such i.iconi enience was 
not aiiogether unlikely to ci'cur, but 
iiisihled that tln ie wsts aii obvious 
remedy ; lor, said In;, ic is ueces.sary 
only that watcbmeii Nhall be. appoint' 
rd, who ihall ilischaige the guns 
doling the niglit, and shall be ready 
to peifoitii a hiiiiiiarduty at any hour 
ot the (lay when the sun is not in a 
condiiioii to rcleaae them from their 
cares of ofliee. An unpi ejudiced 
man rout ers.itit with tlie history ot 
Iiel.uid may be paiduiied for ihink- 
iiig the oidijunce. cbronuiiietcr no 
unbiiUifiil type of its condiiion, in 
which, beCoKM* of tin; couatant faint- 
lie.-js and ti (jULUit olr-ii ii.'iii.n*. (;f ibe 
power of l,iw, go\ im ijiin nt i.^ fm ced 
lo i-inploy, in ;.id ot iis tnoie a( kr).*w- 
ledged iiiini.itiation, ():.>r.ge .Sorie- 
lich, or IViidiou S u’i -lies, (b.diolie 
As>oi i.ition^', or IJruusw ick Clubs, 
as a kind ot irregnl.u-, but p- rnrment 
and indifpeii^able, s.ipv imimeiaries. 

ft is not uureasouabb: to alHrm, that 
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)N ORAN(;iS LODUES IN IRKLANO. 

the character and cond uct of these f or- 
iiiidablc auxiliaiics (Jemand no little 
attention from all who would solve 
the problems suggested by the aiio- 
maloiiR condition of Ireland. In the 
history of the performancifs of tlnif 
ambitious and warlike time- piece to 
wliicii we have referred, there c.'in 
l>e no douht that due nuiice would 
be taken of the services rcndi'red by 
those individuals whose lighted 
rnitcbes corrected the uncertain lies 
oct'asioned by atmospheric change 
and cotii])ensatod the sun’s dcHcieti- 
(ics, ami we see no lenson why at 
lea'jt Mil (>([uul nttenlioii should not 
be bestowed on those contederaiions 
in Iieliind, which exercists as con- 
stunt an inlbicnce over the condition 
of that country, and which also dis- 
play an authority peculiarly their 
own over the c.oiirbo of legiblalion, 
and over the forensic piocedures in 
which Ibiiinh law and Irish justice 
are compulsorily reconciled. 

We aie vvtdl pleased to have docu* 
menta of uutboiity placed within our 
power, by which we are enabled to 
ucipiiic a fuller knowledge of the 
state of Ireland, and the iullucnccs 
by wldcii its condition is nllecte.d, 
than bad heretofore been afluided 
us; and we have good bupo our 
readers will not consider their time 
inibSpcUt in peruhing Rome extincts 
from evidence taken befoie Pailia- 
mentary Co.iimitteeH on Buhjects lo 
whieh the aitentiuii of all rellecting 
peisons in the kingdom has become 
recently awakened. The religious 
coudiiiun of Ireland, and the cli.'i- 
raeter of the redigious confederacies 
into which the gnmt mai-s of the po- 
pul.ition in that country is divided, 
aie the topics of engrossing interest 
to whicli our article shall be devoted. 

The eircuinstaiices uuder which a 
Paiiiamcntaiy Cominiltcu was ap- 
pointed to enquire “ into the natuie, 
('huia(Uer, extent, and tendency ot 
(.liangi? Societies in li eland,’ should 
be bin liy noticed. It was conccili d, 
on the ii.otiou of Mr Finn, ulloin.iii 
C tlliolic mi inber, and it was solicit- 
ed at the same lime by a petition 
from the Oiaiigemeri thcniM-lvrt-. 
Mr O’Ooiinell, Mr Soiel, and .’'Ic 
Ftiiu were, of the Roman Catholic 
o 
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mo mberfl, thn most oager in procur- 
ing anil prosecuting thn enquiry. 
They (lesircd an enquiry into tho 
Htate of till! Oiango Society alone. 
The Oiangemeii solicited an inves- 
tigation which ahould be extended 
to all sect ej societies for political pur- 
poHca. So far as coiii'erned their own 
body, and aa accorded with the views 
of Mr O'Chmiieli and Mi Finn, the 
enquiry was conceded. — A moie en- 
larged iave.siigatioii was not granted. 
— The resiills are before us in the 
ahape of three folios of evidence. 
On the character and purport of that 
evidence tiie (hiiiiriiittee have ex- 
pressed no opinion. — I’he reading 
public should be enabled to form 
one. 

The constitution of the (’ommit- 
tee was certainly not favourable to 
tiie Oiange body. It consisted of 
five Roman Catholic rneiiiber», nine 
adherents of the present (hialition 
JVlinistiy. eleven Tories,' or Conser- 
vative Whigs, and two Oiaugemeu. 
It was composed, in its oiiginal for- 
mation, of tliu following gentle- 
men : — Messrs Finn, O'Connell, 
Shiel.W’yse, O’Loughiin, It'/oinii (Ja- 
ihohcs) [iOid Khiiiigtmi ; Messrs 
Pease, K. lluller, C. Ferguson, F. 
J. Stanley, F. Maiile, Baiinerinaii, 
Waul, S. Rico, Maxwell, Jackson, 
W. Patten, Nicholl, A. Pi ingle, Shaw; 
C'olonol IVrcival ; Messr.-! Bethel, 
Wood ; Lord Castlcreagli ; Sir J. Y. 
Buller; Sir. J. (iiahaai; Colonel 
('oiioliy. Of these, on the one side, 
jMcssrs O'Loijghlin, Ferguson, Stan- 
ley, Maule, and Rice, witiidiew fiom 
the Committe, and were sueceeded 
by Lord Milton, Messrs Divett, Poii- 
Bonby, Gisbonie, and Poulter: — on 
the other side, (’ol. Percival, Mr 
Shaw, and Col. Conolly, withdrew, 
and Were succeeded by Messrii 
Pinch, (r. Price, and Sir Edmund 
Hayes — Mr Gisborne subsequently 
xfiade way for Mr M'Leod, and the 
character i/f the Committee, as ori- 
ginally composed, was preserved to 
the end. It is necessary, farther, to 
bear in mind, that many of the Con- 
servative members, although friends 
to P^ote^talltism, were decidedly 
opposed to the Orange Association. 

Witnesses were summoned by Mr 
Maxwell on behalf of the Oraiige- 
inen ; on the part of their accusers, 
by Mr Finn. In support of the 
complaint against Orange Societies, 


the following witnesses were ex- 
amined : — Earl of Gosford ; Karl of 
Caledon ; Sir F. Stovcu ; W. J. ('raw- 
ford, K^q. ; Mr James Chiisiie; Mr 
W. Stiattoii; James Sinclair, Esq.; 
Randall Keriiau, F!»q ; W. J. Hand- 
cock, Esq.; J. Govv Jones, Esq; 
Roliert Muller, M. D. ; MrPatiick 
M'C'onnell; Mr Richardson Bell; 
Captain David Duff; Major- (jleiieial 
Sir J. MMJoiinell. In addition to 
this list of witnesses, as we learn 
from Parliamentary debates, oflicers 
of the Orange Society vvei e prodiicnl 
at the leqiiest of Mr l*'inii and his 
friends, and deliveied iii tiie books 
in their custody. The oflicers exa- 
mined were: — Col. Verner, M.P. 
Will. Svv'an, I'isq. ; L. Blacker, Enq. ; 
W. R. Ward, Esq.; H. R. BaKir, 
Esq. The witnesses, members of the 
Oiange Society, not summoned as 
olTicials, vveic Col. Blacker and the 
Rev. Moi timer O’Sullivan. M.iny 
other wiiiiesses had been summon- 
cd and were in attendance, but it 
was not thought coiiveiiieiil to e.\- 
amine them. 

It is pioper here, in justice, to ob- 
serve, that a strong complaint has 
been made by the Oiange liiHiituiioii 
in Ireland of the manner in whieli 
the enquiiy was conducted. That 
body has recently published its an- 
nual report, and vvlialever may be 
thought by politicians of the nieiits 
or demerits of the Society, it must 
be acknowledged that the lepoi t has 
been well diawu up, possesses no 
ordinary merit as a liteiaiy com- 
position, is well reasoned, and is 
conceived in that temper of sleudi- 
iiess and moderation which never 
fails to eoinrnaiid attention and re- 
spect. We shall copy froiii it the 
account it gives of the Pai liamentary 
Committee. 

“ You are aware that a motion by 
Mr Finn, the member for Kilkenny, 
for a Parliameulaiy enquiry into the 
origin, character, and efIVets of the 
Orange Institution, was instantly met 
by a petition from the Grand Lodge, 
having a similar object. 

“ A committee was accordingly 
appointed, but not one from which 
impartiality could have been expect- 
ed. It consisted predominantly of 
those who bad repeatedly pr* judged 
our case, and to whom the very 
excellences of our institutioo, its 
Protestant character, its uncompro- 
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uiiMinfi^ loyalty, and ita tondenry to 
roii'^olid.iK* iliL‘ union of (jicai. Bii> 
tain and li eland, iiiubc naiuially iia\e 
been a cause of olleni-e, or a ^louinl 
of objetaion. Not tin* lesn /ealDii^ly, 
liowever, did \v« address ouiM-lves 
to the businesH of our defenct', for 
we had good reason to know that 
sucli facts would have been adduced 
oil our behalf, as, if iln'y did not 
overcome the piejudices and the 
predetermiicitions of 'our avowed 
enemies upon the c«:uinikUM>, would 
jiisMl'y out institution in the ejes of 
eveiy iiiipaitial <»b.sei ivr in Ciieat 
Biitain and 1 1 eland. 

“ When the coinmitt* e assembled, 
i t (ippe:in>d that onr ad v ei sai ii‘H wei e 
not (irepired r<i enier upon their 
case, and n e weie iloretoie phued 
in the siiiuular pi edit .iinent of :ic> 

( u‘ ed pei>oiis called uptui to make 
iheii dt'feni'C beltne lln y weic made 
ac((iiainted with the ciinies of uhich 
they weie accused, <ir the iiatuie of 
tin* evidence by which the cliar^ies 
against them weie to be supported. 

“ It but remained toi us, theiefore, 
to iay before the coniinittee a plain 
Nt.ifemeut of the origin, the charac- 
ter, and the objects of our institution, 
to show then) that its end was hon- 
oiiiahle, and its organiz.itipri lawful 
— to pio\<* that it :uos<; <iut of abso- 
lute n-uM.ssii)'’ — that at the period of 
its oiigiii tin* laws of the laud were 
altogether iiiopenilivc f<»r the pio- 
tect on of Piid-statils, from a re- 
rnorselesa and tuijihu'able cons])iiacy 
oigani/ed under ilu* title of defend, 
eis; and thnt by the. coinbiiiatiuii 
which was effected amongst Prolesl- 
ams, hy means of the Oiaitge Insti- 
tution, Beciirity w'as at lengtli oo- 
taiued, and the career of Papist 
terroiisin arrested. 

“ Wh were enabled to put upon 
record some facta illustrative of the 
dreadful state of the countiy before 
our institution aiose; and also to 
show the fearful extent of the con- 
federacy which hatl for its object the 
extirpation of llie Protestant race 
and name, and to which isolated and 
defenceless Protestants so often fell 
obscure and iinpitied victims. 

We proved (a fact still further 
corroborated by the witnesses against 
us) that those parts of Ireland in 
wliich our system prevails are sin- 
gularly contrasted with the other 
parts for the order and tranquillity 


hy wdiicli they are distinguished; 
that Ulsier is cmispiruous tor tlie. 
absence of ibose offences by which, 
iu (/oniiiiuglit and in Munster, life 
and pii»perty aie tendered so peril- 
ously insecure; and that for the 
quiet and sccuiity for which it is at 
present remai kable, it is indt‘l>t«>d to 
our orgiiiii'/dtion. We showed from 
authentic documents that Ulster, 
before the intiudurtioii of our sys- 
tem, WHS the must ilisturbed uiid the 
most disiinVcted paitof Ireland; and 
that since the estahlishmeut ul our 
system, so gi eat has been the change, 
that there lias never been occasion 
to call for the application of the pro- 
visioiH of rhe insurrcctioti act. 

“ Our l.ivvs and regulations were, 
refeired to in pi oof «»f the ( Jiristian 
Kpiiit hy which we aie actuated; iii- 
Hiaiices were brougiit forward of in- 
dividuals having been expelled from 
onr body whose only oft.'^nce was u 
violalit.n of that law whieh enjoins 
universal chaiity; and we defied 
our enemies to produce n single 
instance to justify ihe very errone- 
ous iiiipressions which prevailed to 
oui |»rejudice, by which intoleiant 
audperseciuitig sentiments were as- 
ciihed to us -scntimeii's directly 
opposed to the spirit of our order, 
and most abhorrent to the feeJiiigs 
of our membei s, 

“And heie our adversaries upon 
the coirimittei*, interposed, by inti- 
mating that, as they weic then pie- 
pared to go on with their case, ihe 
turtlier examination of our witnesses 
should be for a time suspended. 
Our friends exposiulated against 
ibis, as being nut only unfair, but 
contraiy to vvhal bad been exprc.ssly 
agreed oil ; but they weie silenced 
by tliR proposition, that after the, 
evidence against us had been heard, 
we should be permitted to make a 
rebutting case — that our witiiesspH, 
who were then disiniKsed, should bo 
resuininoiiefl — and that we should 
be at liberty to adduce any further 
evidence w'liicli might be available 
for the defence of our institution. 

“ Tiie brethren are, we believe, 
aware that this pledge, on the part 
of the committee, w'as never re- 
deemed. The remainder of the ses- 
alon waa consumed in the examina- 
tion of a host of witnesses, the 
known enemies of the institution, 
whose object it was to blacken our 



character, and criminate our princi- 
ples ; and the cooiiiiittee dosed their 
labours without having given us any 
opportunity of eorreciiiig the erior 
or refuting the caiiimnies of our ill- 
iiirorine.d or malevolent accusers ; 
and thus debarring us of the privi- 
lege of making known the whole of 
our case, and leaving untouched 
many points which would have sa- 
tisfied even the most prejudiced 
of the excellency and utility of our 
institution. 

“ VVe were prepared to prove, by 
ihe most indisputable facts, that 
Protestant eniigralioii in this coun- 
try has been niateiially checked l>y 
iiicaiis of our urganixatioii. 

“ VVe were preparijd to prove, 
that individuals who were, wheu 
disconnected with us, turhiileut, be- 
came, by their connexion with us, 
peaceable and mild ; and that tlie 
spirit of order wrought a change in 
their demeanour the most gruttf} iiig 
to tile promoters of uatiou<il con- 
coi <1. 

“ We were able to show that in 
many instances individuals ha\e per- 
sonated Orangemen, in order, by 
tlieir own misdeeds, to biing oblo- 
quy upon our institution. 

“ VVe were prepared to prove that 
many outrages, in which Oiungemeii 
were said to have taken a'parl, were 
altogether to be laid to the account 
of individuals not coniiecied with 
oiir body, and which, had those indi- 
viduals been in coiiiiexiuu vvitii us, 
would ill all probability never ha\o 
been perpetrated ; and were prepa- 
red to show, that ill all these cases 
wht;re niemheis of our body weie 
concerned in acts of violence, either 
grievous pro vocation or self-defence 
might be pleaded in their justifica- 
tion. VVe were prepared, by iho 
most untpiestionable evidence, to 
giictho committee an insiglit into 
the diabolicad system of llibbuuis.u, 
by which this country is at present 
distracted. 

“ Wo were prepared to show the 
atrocious and treasonable chaiacter 
of this conspiracy! the dreadful na- 
ture of its oaths, and tlie blood- 
thirsty malignity of its denuncia- 
tions. We were prepared to sliow 
that this confederacy is not confined 
to llte lower ordeis, but extends to 
individuals holding a respectable 
place in society, and in some inslau- 
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ces lays claim to a connexion with 
Members of Parliament. Wo were 
prepaied to prove that individuals of 
great consideration have availed 
themselvcH of the organization of this 
hand of miscreants for the purpose of 
forwarding their views at contested 
elections ; and that, again, the lead- 
ers of ihe llibhounien have availed 
themselves of the countenance thus 
ailorded for the purpose of consoli- 
dating and extending their aystoiii 
until it has now reached the length 
and the bieadth of ilic hind. All l' is 
we had witnesses in readiness to 
prove; and when it is considered, 
that, to many, these facts would have 
all'oided a most complete justifica- 
tion of our institution, and tliat much 
of our adversaiics' case consisted in 
attenii.ls by indirect second-hand 
and licarsay evidence to prove that 
either l)m Uibhcii s}steiri had no 
existence wliatever— that it was 
confined eiitiiely to the lowest class 
of tlii‘ peasantry, and tliatnu peisou 
of the lank of a genlleiiian ever Wim 
connected vtilh it, we do think that 
we have much reason to complain of 
hating been dehaued the oppoitii- 
uity of putting upon record a pl.dii 
statement of iuuispntalile faetti, by 
which the most confident amung't 
our enemies would have been clii- 
fouiided. 

“ After all, the only thing in the 
shape ofuii imputation which could 
be fastened njmii ns was, that war- 
rants were issued to hold lodges in 
the army. !No attempt was made to 
show that mischief had aiis^ u fioiii 
the practice — no attempt was made 
to show that it had not been pro- 
ductive of good; but the meio fact 
of a disci epancy between wdiat was 
our practice, and a private and con- 
hdeuliul cuininuijicalioii from the 
Horse Guards to comniaiidiiig ofh- 
cera of legimeuts, of which w e wore 
utteily iguoiant, and of wliich very 
little seems to have beeu known by 
those who ought to have been ofli- 
cially acquainted with it, was laid 
hold of for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to exhibit us as the subverters 
of military discipline, and dangerous 
tamperei'H with the fidelity of the 
soldier. Upou this subject w'e shall 
only say, that we are wholly uu- 
couscious of the guilt vvitli which 
wo are chargi d, and that tlio-iC by 
whom the uccusaliou Las bicu tiiado 
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must not in this instance judge of 
others from tliemseivcs, as they are 
very little able to appreciate, or even 
to conceive the reverence with 
which Orangemen regaid the obliga- 
tions iinposcfl upon tliein by tlic oath 
of allegiance. 

“ We may n'M that the committee 
concluded their labours without 
making any rp|)ort, exceptthat which 
appears in the, puhlication of the evi- 
drnce, and when it is considered 
that our enemies coiistitulcd the 
inajoiity upon that cnnimittee, and 
that few things would lia\egiati(icd 
them inoie Ilian to be ahic to make a 
leportto our pi ej ml ice — when it is 
loiisidercii ihai their ^^iuleasea con- 
sisted, in f ome inst.siic{‘H, ofour mo«t 
vinil'Uit opponenrs, one of them be- 
ing an individual who had been em- 
ployed for a •'(‘lies of years by tho 
Roman Oalholic Association to con- 
duct pruseciitioMs airainst us; and 
otlieis, apostate Orat-geiiicii, who 
would have been but too glad to 
jijstily themselves for their de«L*r- 
liiui ot us, well as to gratify their 
new patrons by any exposures which 
iiiiglit depreciate us in the eyes ot 
tlu‘ public — we think that W'e do not 
go too far in asserting that this fact 
alone musi ge ji iM-eat way in coii- 
Airicing every unprejudiced mind of 
the iiuexceptioiuhle character of our 
institution '* 

The repoit from which tl»is ex- 
tract has been taken, was read, we 
perceive, liy lleiuy Mavwudl, 

Jil.P., secretin y to tlie Oinnge Insti- 
tution ill Ireland, and a member of 
the Parliamentary ('ommiltec. We 
liave not been unobservant of .Mr 
Maxwell’s public conduct, and have 
been induced to carry our enquiries 
into tlie circumstances of his pii- 
vate life. Wc have seen much rea- 
son to admire the ability and tempe- 
rance by w’hich he lias been uid- 
formly d{stiIlgui^hed, and are ccmli- 
dent we do him no more than justice 
in aflirming that he Is n gentleman 
whom any party must rejoice to 
rank among its leaders or friends, 
and whose opposition, adversaries 
confess, has never betrayed him into 
an unjust or dishonourable action. 
We cannot refrain from attaching 
much weight fo tlie circumBtanco 
that so upright and able a man read 
the passage wc have quoted, and 
thus, as it were, doubly pub?ciibed 
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hii attestation to its truth ; and wo 
believe, therefore, firmly, that the 
facts regarding the examination and 
postponement of witnesses w’eie 
such as have been stated. 

Before ofleiing any remark on 
theie facts, we think it advisable to 
propooc to the leader a brief out- 
line of the testimony borne in be- 
half of the Orange Society, and 
against it. The accusation gene- 
rally stated was, that the f)rringe 
svstem created religions bilteriieVs 
.and contention ; the defence was, 
that of this contention it was not 
the parent but the oflapring, or, to 
state the matter less antithetically, 
that the persecution wdiich Protes- 
tants iindrnvrnt <*mnpclled them to 
asdochitc lor mutual protection, and 
that the wisdom of the form ut as- 
sociation adopted was vindicated in 
the tranquillity induced in uH dis- 
trietMin w fiich the Orange system be- 
came established. It would appear 
that the defence thus made has been 
very generally accounted valid. Tho 
committee, although numbering a 
clear majority of Mr O’CenneH’s 
friends, n very large majority of mem- 
bers original I y ad vei se to the Orange 
Society dissolved ivithout reporting 
any opinion on the suhiect or the 
evidence ; and W'C have been given 
to understand, that the testimony 
reported has had tho effect of pro- 
ducing a cliange of opinion favour- 
able to the Orange system in minds 
which had enteitained, previously, 
very strong prejudices against it. 

All the Aviinessps, as w'cll as all 
histoiical notices, concur in d.-iling 
the origin of the Orange Aasovintiiui 
so late as September of the year 
170j. Colonel BlackeiN account of 
the incident which fuinished tho 
occasion of forming the first lodge, 
is as follows : — " A large body ot 
persons called * Defenders/ had 
made an irruption into a district of 
the county Armagh, near Loughgall 
^Ihe Protestants of that district as- 
sembled to oppose their progress. 
Ihelieve their principal intention was 
to disarm the district — the Protest- 
ants assembled to oppose them, and 
there came totheimssistance Protest- 
ants from other districts of the coun- 
try, particularly from the neighbour- 
hood in which I reside.” Before pro- 
ceeding with Colonel Blacker’s si-io-- 
ni'-iit, w'e shall cite from another pint 
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of the muiutea of evidence an ac- 
count of the origin of the body called 
“ Defendera,” ns given by tlic Rev. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan. “ 'I'lie com- 
mencement of the system Delender- 
ism was apparently ot a local anri 
personal character, rather t}.r.u leb- 
gious or political. At a fair in the 
north of Ireland, I think the fair of 
Port Moiris, tlien; was a pugilistic 
encounter between two individuals, 
both of them Freshytenaiis; a Ro- 
man (yalliulic was the sec'ond of one 
ol these men, and, it was said, by 
some unfair assistance* given by him 
to the persen whom he seconded, 
the aniagonisc was oveicoiiie, and 
Hiiverely beaten, lii e,‘>nse(|ueiu‘e 
thenv was a chiillenge given by tlie 
vaiKiiiislied ]»arty iti have a second 
encounter, 'i'liey met at anoilier 
lair, numbers ciowded in on either 
hide, and that which had heen atiiist 
n duel, became enlarged into a ge- 
neral light. Alter vaiious encoun- 
ters and outiages, associations weie 
foimed ot a paroidiial nature, puii -h 
against paiisli, aiul weic called 
Fleets — the naval war was then in 
its pride. As yet there was no visi- 
ble leligious disti«ii‘ti(Mi ; the asso- 
ciations formed weie Presbyterian, 
and Roman Calholics eoujointly, but 
gradually one ol these panics be- 
came subject a good liral to llonian 
Catholic iuiluence, and ndigious or 
Hcctaiian aciimony gave a new cha- 
racter to the factious. What 1 have 
stated is matter ol history. I am 
about to add a circumstance wiiicli 
assisted much in ci eating divisions 
mnong the distiicts, and which, I 
believe, is simply tiaditioual. The 
associations were, as I have already 
said, called ‘ Fleets.' At first they 
were distiuguistieal by local denomi- 
nations. One was the bawn Fleet — 
one the Nappuck h'leet; one in vvhieh 
two districts were united, and wliicii 
certainly W'as not exclusively Roman 
Catholie, called its iiiembeis Defen- 
ders. Some alarm and suspicion 
uppear to have been caused by a 
title given to one of those Fleeth, 
which consisted exclusively of Ro- 
man Catholics ; it W'as the Ifmss 
Fleet, In the north of Ireland, the 
vowel e is pronounced broadly, and 
from the result of my eiupiirieH, I 
have no doubt that the name was 
regarded as a corruption of “ the 
Brefist Fleet/' and as indicating the 


agency of French influence. It 
would appear that there was a great 
falling oif of tlie numbers of the 
Pr**8byteriHn party; and that to pie- 
\eiil or all ly suspicion, the noiiieii- 
clafuie of tlie llonian Catholic asso- 
eiatioiis was cliaugcd, t)iu name brass 
Fleet was givi n up, and that ot De- 
fenders ado|)terl." We now proceed 
with Colonel blacker's stateuieut. 

The parlies skii mished, if i may 
use the expression, lor a ilay or tw i, 
without ijMJcIi iiaim IxMiig Ooiie. ' Ir 
Alkiusoii oil oi.e sirle, and the piiest 
of the parish on liie orliei , did ilieir 
best to reiMucile m:itt(‘i s,and tluiughi 
they bud siici eeded, as the Delend- 
eibliad eiigci/ed on tiieir pails to go 
away, and the Piotestants to retuiu 
to tlieii iiornes. 1 believe both pai- 
lies wcresiiieeie at the time m their 
wish to s.epa.ate; and tliat they weie 
gtdiiii home to tliui leipective 
homes. At that time, as I iindei- 
Ktarid, a laige body ot I ),'j(*mleis, not 
belonging to the cmiiiiy ol Aiimoji, 
but assembled from Loiitli, alouagb- 
an, and 1 believe C'avao.ind i'}rone, 
came down, nml vvne miub di-ap- 
poiiited at tindiiig a n uci* of ibis kind 
made, and weie delei mined not to 
go home w iLlioiit somt-lbing to i (‘pay 
ttiem fur the tioubb* ot tbeii maidi. 
lu couheijnence, tlie> made an aiuiek 
on th,‘ liouse of a in.m of the ua.ne 
of Winier, at a place called the 
Diamond, vvlnue tbei.', are uo!y thr(*e 
or lour hou'tes. Wind was bi ought 
to the Piotestants, who weie on their 
I'etuin home, of ivbat had taK(ui 
place. They reluMunl to the spot, 
attai’ked the Defenders, and killed a 
iiutuber ol them,'' Sec. “ Was the. 
liist Orange Lodge formed then ? ” 

“ It was.” 

The account thus given by Colo* 
Del blacker of the eiicunnstaiices 
which led to the forinalioii ot the 
lirst Oiaiige Lodge, agrete. vviih the 
reprcsentanons of other witnesses, 
and possesses tin; mm it of being the 
BtHleiiieiit of one who, though v cry 
young at ihi*. time when the o(*cur- 
n nee took place, was rdd enough to 
Lave a dislinet i emembi auce of ihern, 
and was sullieiently near the scene 
of conflict to hav e actually wituesbi^d 
its termination. The country was 
in a state of fiightful di.*iorder, and 
the perfidy in whicii the truce was 
violated, supplied the last compul- 
bioii upon tlie Froteutauts to form 
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combinationn for their defeuoe. The 
atateuieiit of a Miugle outrage, which 
we Hiiali take from the evidence of 
Cobmel Veriier, may serve to show 
of what nature were tlie dangers 
against which they liad to guard, 
and wiiat was tlie nature of the spirit 
by which llieir enemies were aiii- 
iiiated. 

“ (’an y(Ui state, from your Know- 
ledge, the occasion — tlie oiigin — and 
llie period ot the Orange Societies ? '* 

“ The til st iormation ot the society 
was in 17}).'>. Pre\ iou-'ly there were 
other societies exi.sLiiig — one under 
the name of Deteiideis, consisting 
exclusively of llomiin Cathoru-s. 
Tltey w.Mc in the habit ot taking 
arms from tlie houses ot Protestants, 
and bodies of men, called Peep-of- 
day hoys, went, geueially eaily in 
the morning, for the put pose ot re- 
coieiing llieir amis, and tioin that 
ciiciiiustanee deiived iheir name. I 
think the lirst occasion on which the 
opinion became geiieiui, that there 
existed a decided iiostility on the. 
part ot lloiiuiii Catholics lowaids the 
Protestants ot the countiy, was a 
ciicumstaiice which uccuiied at a 
place called Fork-ilill, in the county 
ot Armagh.'* 

“ ( 'an you state the date of that ? 

“ It was ill the year 1701, The 
circumstance innde uii impression 
oil my mind. I heard it related by 
niy tailier seveial times, who v^ason 
the Grand Jury wlien tin; tiial took 
\ilaee. A geiilleinan of the name of 
Jackson died, and demised bis pro- 
perly to religious and cliaritable 
]mi puses ; and reipiiied, by his will, 
that a ProteHtfiiit colony should be 
established upon hia property in tliat 
pai t of llie country — it adjoins the 
county of Louth, in attempting to 
do HO, hia agent waa frequently shot 
at, and upon one occasion had a 
hoise killed under him. Mr Jack- 
Hon required by his will that there 
should be four sclioola establishe I 
for the purpose of the education of 
the children of all deiiominationa and 
persuasions, lii the attempt to esta- 
blish this colony, the persoDS who 
came to reside there were frequently 
threatened by the Homan Calbolics, 
and told that they should not come 
into that part of the country. One 
of the Bchuolmastcrs bad also been 
frequently threatened. One evening 
his house was entered. 1 am not 
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BUre whether the door waa forcedr 
or if he opened it at the persuasion 
of a neighbour. A body ol men came 
in. The man, aware Ironi their 
threats what their object was, c<m« 
cealed his wife in the hed curtnins. 
They threw him down, put a cord 
round ins neck, aitfijoreul ins Uuujne 
o///, irhidi theif cut ofaml thtn eut nf 
the Joints of his rs j'on.t hy Joint. 

His uiifortunate wife sci earned out 
'-they took her, ami cut vf nith a 
hhnit instt tinn ni the Jiiiiifs nj hir^in- 
tit IS — thcf/ thin cut tof f)n‘ 
seized her sou, a hoy of tliiiteen 
years old — eut out h/'i tninfni\ and 
vnt ojfthe tff/uis o/'/,ii Av/v. Tlic un- 
iortuiiate man risked il he had ever 
injured them. They replied not— 
but this tias the. brjiuitinii of irhat all 
if his '*oii inujht c.>iinl. 1 kllCW' llio 
hoy afterwanls; he liveil for soiiio 
years on iny properly, ami was a 
yeoman in the eorps which iny fa- 
ther coiiimHiided," ^c. &c. 

“ Was the country in which it waa 
proposed to istahhsh the Piotestant 
colony a well populated, or a wild 
and desolate countiy 'r** 

** A wild and desolate country,” 
&c. &c. 

“ Are you not aware that the 
mountainous districts in the, north of 
Ireland are inhabited by lloniau Ca- 
tholics? ” 

** 1 think the majority are Kumau 
Catholics.” 

“ The Piotestant colony was to he 
planted in that mountainous dis- 
trict V ” 

“ So I understood.” 

** b'or that puipose wasitneces- 
eary to ellect wliat is called a clear- 
ing?” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

** That would naturally he a source 
of great exasperation ? ” 

** I have not said that it was so. It 
might have been, and 1 believe was, 
for the purpose of establishing a 
colony upon land which was then 
unoccupied.” 

The character of the people by 
whom such an outrage could he 
perpetrated, and a solemn treaty 
BO tlagrantly violated, affords, as it 
is contended on the part of the 
Orangemen, a sufricieiit justification 
for their union. The argument on 
their part is stated more at large by 
the Rev. Mr O’Sullivau, from whose 
evidence we shall transcribe iu 
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** 1 that tho north of Ireland, 
in which the Orange Societies ex- 
tensively prevailed, was tranquil* 
and 1 saw reason to believe that its 
tranquillity was owing to the Orange 
institution. As to the general fact, 
that the north of Ireland has been 
tranquil, that life and property are 
more secure there than in other 
parts of the country, and outrages 
far less frequent and revolting, it 
need not rest on the testimony of 
any interested individual. Any ho- 
nourable member who will do the 
Irish Protestants thn Justice to en- 
quire into tJieir case, can satisfy 
himself. He can asceitain wliat is 
the amount of military feuee requi- 
red in the north, what is the strength 
of the police ; he can aHcertaiii the 
state ot the calendar of crime, of 
C(troners’ inquests, of Judges’ chaig- 
rs ; and if it be apparent that IJIbter 
is almost wholly free fiom oiitrag'*, 
and that there has been a species of 
tacit recognition of the tranquil and 
peaceable state of that proiiuce in 
the small military and police force 
stationed in it— -a recognition conce- 
ded not only by those Governments 
which might be considered as fa- 
vtnirable to Protest mt-^ibutliy Whig 
(.loveniments as well as the Tories 
— the tranquillity of Tlster cannot 
any longer be disputed. Tliatsucli 
testimonies have heon oflVicd in its 
t ivour, it is in the power of any ho- 
jioMiahl,* nieniber to sali^fy himself. 
I not only saw the country tranquil, 
but bad reason to believe that its 
p.-aeefiiln'’ss was mainly owing to 
ihft condiiet and the cumhinatioii of 
the Orange Societies. I found that, 
from the }ear 17(iU, when, after the 
Lunling ot 'I'hurot, the first diUurb- 
ances commciieed in Ireland, up to 
the year 170!^, Tlster w’as very much 
disturbed and disailected. Its cha- 
racter was at the time such as may 
be known from a passage in one <»f 
'' W’olfe Tone’s papers, contained, I 
think, in a paper found on Jackson, 
who was appointed as delegate to 
l^'ranre. ‘ The forces necessary 
may be not more than 20,(}()0, nor 
less than 10,000 men. Suppose 
them 10,000; 7000 should land in 
the west, and, having secured and 
fortified a landing place, should ad- 
vance into tho middle of the coun- 
try. At the same time 3,000 should 
land Immediately at the capital, and 


seiz ? on all the stores, and such per- 
sons as might be troublesome. lu 
that -*vent the north would vise to a 
man.' Such was the rdiaraeter of 
Ulster in no t. Towards the close 
of the year following, the Orange 
Society was formed. The Rebel lion 
took place in \70S; and in lbO‘j, 
when Russel, a man of very 
lar manneis and strung claims upon 
the good-will of the people, wc it 
down to try whether lie, coultl i x- 
cito insurrection in tlio Noitli, to 
second Kmtnt*t*s attempt in l)i:o- 
lin, his utmost clVorts weie not able 
to procure more, tlian fouitecn bd- 
JowfTH. Whori the Oifirigi* instil ri- 
tioii became org'iuized, ibe cliar.ic- 
l» r of the Noith altered, and botri 
that time to the pii s.-nt, tliirt) -lour 
yeiirs finm tlie date ot the union 
with Rngl md, iiotwitli' t mdi.ng the 
vaiious tiini'ilfs and disM'i ii.'inc -s 
which lime f Ken place, iu ddieieiit 
pints ot liclarifl, tlieie re\er Ims 
been an a|>plic.itioii of the Ipcuri.'c- 
tiou Act to lh»‘ Mml'i, nor a nccr*s- 
sity for it. 1 leoki d, llieieti’ic, up- 
on the tranqniliity of the Noith, mid 
the power of the Oiange Socli'fy, 
as not merely co-e\istniir, but as 
connected to a gr< at degiee in the 
relation ot c{!u>e and ciVcct; and 
lia\ing found in tiie Society, afier 
the stiictest eiiqairy, no eionnd of 
offence, either tiom the, di'q!f»'.i!ioii 
ot the nienib'Ms on tin* rii iractcr c.f 
the system, I loo':ed upon it that, 
the ciilical ciicumsl!incc‘, of the 
times dcnianiled oi me the, joiiinig 
myself with the body. 1 do not :it 
all mean to Kiy that 1 consider it 
unfit for a clerirymmi to lake* jiart 
in politics of a certain dcsciiptioii. 
1 look upon it, that where the jier- 
maiiency of a religious mlni‘«lr uiou 
is threatened, he is bound to lake 
his place iu tl-.e. defence of the 
Church, and give such a«>bi'.tance as 
he can render; but my pursuits had 
been so widely esiranged from every 
thing of a political cliaiacter, that it 
was with great dillicuUy I conf ciiTed 
to their being interrupted., Theie 
were various manifestaiions of dan- 
ger to the Protestants of Ireland; 
there were many instances iu which 
they were waylaid and assaulted, in 
which their clergy were murdered ; 
there were some instances in w'hich 
the clergy were driven from their 
glebes, and, in short, a repetition of 
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the same species of atrocities hy 
which the south of Ireland has been 
diaortlered at the lime when the 
Wliiteboy system pre';aile»i ; Frotes- 
taut clergy were rnurdeied, they 
were as's.sultod, tliey were impo- 
verished. The fact of a man’s bein" 
a Prote'tant clergyman was consi- 
dered .1 sufficient reason why he 
f-lioiild not he permitted to recover 
Ids de})ts, jMid liis being the creditor 
Ave.s held ;i sufficient reason why the 
debtor rdieuld m»t be periiiitred to 
p.iy. 'I’his seemed to indicate clearly 
i'lioiigha hostile purpose. Ifiit there 
wer(‘ wanilngs ot a still iroic striking 
< huiact«M It may he in the reiiiem- 
hranee ot iirmy of the memltf-rs of 
the Oomiiiil'ee, that in the siiMiincr 
of lK‘i2, signals weie systematically 
(‘oineyed tin oughout all Ireland with 
very alarming cirnmeitanees; IjLdited 
tnif was eanied from tht' limee of 
one lionian Cvdtholic to anntlier, and 
the wlmle efoinlry tvas all'iighteil at 
the exeitement and the oaler with 
whi h ill li»e dead of night tlieso 
symbols tvere home and ' nine mys- 
teiiouH rnessaga c(»!neyed. hi any 
iieighboui bo.'d whcie. i’roteslauis 
and Koman (loholies oivell near 
*'j‘eb other, it fi ''qiieiilly happened 
that, the signel was gi\en at the door 
ot the Homan (bitholii*, the Frotes- 
tiinr.’s door oeing next to it.'’ 

“ In wli/it county was lhatf'” 

“ In i!ie ceuTjiy of Tyrone. This 
oe( ,i‘*io:ied a very coiisid'*rfd)lo 
al.iirii: a do«»r was kijoek.ul at, at 
iiiiilidght., iudivi 'U'ils were heard 
hastily rising, einl then there was a 
person from ilia', honsis d-‘spotched 
to eonvey the signal further. 'Ihe 
rapid movements of parties along all 
the roadu kept the alarm of the Fro- 
lestaiita alive ; fheir doors were 
searcely in any iiistanee knocked at, 
pel haps ill none; and this, where 
the Imuses are very close and uu- 
in'*rous, and where those of Uomnn 
C.itholics and FrolestaiilN aro ver^ 
commonly joined, retpiired roxisidc- 
ralile skill and arrangement : the 
cons<‘<[uencc was ivliat might be 
expected-universal alarm. In the 
bouse of every Protestant in the 
county Forae one per.^on kept AA'^atcli 
during the iiiabt, end appreliensiona 
were fj;lt that tbero Avould be an 
attempt at a general massacre. An 
evasive answer from one of my 
Jloman Catholic parishioners quick- 


ened my BUBpicions ; be was a very 
intelligent person, and one from 
whom I would have expected piu- 
dent conduct. I spoke to him about 
these signals, and expressed my 
Hurpiise that a man of his good sen^e 
would lend himself to the raising 
such alarms in the country. It was 
not possible for him, he said, to 
disobey, when the priest had given 
him an order to perform this duly. 
On the following .Sunday, the lln- 
inaii ('athojic clergyman not only 
disclaimed Jiaviiig iuiy part in the 
affair, hut pronounced a strong cPii- 
siire on those who were said to he 
einraged in it; and when 1 asked my 
informant why be had deceived me, 
I found ii'orn tiie hesitatinn of ids 
manner he was concealing much 
moie from me than he bad nnde me 
acipininted with. I was not sur- 
piised, tberefore, that among my 
Protestant parishioners the greatest 
po‘‘Mible alarm ^]lOlI)d (uevail, or 
that from tlio nirnours they iieard, 
and the coudiu^t of their Roman 
Catholic neighbours, they were 
goaded almost to madness. In such 
a state of tbintrs, in a distriit wbeic 
there weic scarcely ati}’^ resident 
gentry, and no magbitrate, ( though I 
it an indispensable duty tJiat 1 should 
take a derided part in achising vviih 
the most inlluential members of the 
Orange Society, and 1 soon fmjnd it 
was my wi.ser course, and iliat it 
involved no impropiiety to secuie 
the fullest claim upon their eonfi- 
dence bj'- becoming one of tliiir 
liodjV’ t^c. &.e. 

Fiom these extracts may be ga- 
thered the nature ot the arguments 
which Orangemen advance in their 
justification. When their society 
was instituted, the country was 
disordered, the mass of tlu* people 
disafVei'icd, the inlluenee ot a toriugn 
enemy powerful, and the Govern- 
meiitweak. Having been railed in- 
to existence under so difficult cir- 
cumstances, llio Oiange Society 
affirms that it has been a means of 
preserving peace and iTiaintaining 
Rritish connexion. By its oflicers 
especially in the evidence of Ifugh 
JI. Baker, b^q , it is boldly and with 
aufhoiity stated, and Irtters piodn- 
ced in confirmation fiom iiidividufils 
of high respectability, that even in 
districts where the Roman Catholics 
infinitely outnumber FroU^'^Umt«, the 
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iiitroiluction of Oraui;e haa 

been cmiiieiitly Menieeabh*. Tli»*y 
have been a restraint on general out- 
rage — they have created Kccurity tor 
life and pOijiieNNioiiN — and they liavo 
checked the rnelanrholy diaiu of 
Piuteatant eiiiigraiion. The habita 
of Protestants have improved, ainl 
the viol(>ncft oP their ashailarita haa 
been hi idled. Fioni Mr Uaker, too, 
and from Stewart Diaeker, — 
from whose candid testimony all 
inatieiH reldting to the Orange aya- 
teiii can be understood — we loam the 
unsuspicious ciicumstancos under 
which military wan ants were isKiied; 
that, in truth, at one peiiod of liisli 
histoiy, Orungeism in the uriny had 
been v my Htroiigly encouraged ; that 
warrants had recently been granted 
ill utter ignorance of tlie cniiiideiiti.il 
military order, by which soidieis 
were prohibited fioni receiving 
tliein ; and th, it as the ciiciiinstanco 
having become ktiow'n. steps should 
be taken to correct the e\il niisiug 
solely from ignorance and inadver- 
leiiee. When it is taken into ac- 
count, that all which was known of 
military lodges was learned from 
Orange witnesses frankly stating 
all that they knew, and producing ail 
the hooks^ belonging to tlndr iiisu 
tution, it will be conceded that if 
there were error in allowing the 
military to hold lodges, the Oiaiige 
society was not aware that it liad 
been betrayed into eiror. 

It is very remarkable, that the 
Htateniejits advanced by the mem- 
bers of the Orange society were in 
uo instance contradicted by the wit- 
nesses produced against them. In 
many and moat impoi taut particulars 
they were coufiriiird. That previous- 
ly to the institution of the Orange 
society, [Mster was the most lawless 
and distracted part of Ireland; that 
its condition has become totally al- 
since ; and that, while the pro- 
visions of the Insiirrertion Act have 
been repeatedly applied to every 
o'lhe * part of tlie country, Ulster, for 
t\hich it was oiiginally pasicd into a 
law', has never been in a state to re- 
quire it ; that, in short, previously 
to 17.97, the year in which the 


Orange society assumed an effective 
organization, clinoi ders the most fear- 
ful, and criiiK'H the IlUl^£ reioUing, 
idllicted the non hern couniies, and 
that, sijbse4]uently, order, tranquil- 
lity, su^'tiiissiou to law, and secuiity 
for property and life, have distin- 
guished them, are facts establi'hcil 
by witnesses of tlie Oiaiigc society 
on the testimony of imp.ikiial <n' ad- 
verse hi-)toii/in‘«, rind w hich opponiiig 
witnesses liuie ciiiiljiiii(‘rl. On m'Ii; , 
then, does any (;iiestion icinain r ll, 
wherever the Oiaiige insiituiion in 
Ireland fbnii ishes, ciinie is little 
known ; it districts in wl.ii h it has 
tr'ikeii rout d/ite their tiaii((nillny 
ficm its iustiiiititMi, and leiiieinber 
their disoiders as li.icing sub' ided 
in the hamc propoitioii as it has 
grown ill srienmh ; it these things 
are admitted, what ground ol enqni- 
ly leinaiiis i' ll iciuii'iis ti» ascer- 
tain whether, at rlic prcM m day, the 
traiiipiilluy would nt>l he inoie eoin • 
pleie it uo Orangeisin 4 *.m .led. Ttiis 
is the asset tioii id tlio'-c wdio testily 
agriiiist llei society. We shall see 
whether their r(‘preKeiiiiitioiis bear 
it out. 

And here, in the lir-<t place, it is 
necessary to obseive, unit, in com- 
iiion justice to an accused paity, the 
statenientsortiieii ail versaru's should 
be caretully and jealously cxamiinMl. 
An ail vantage i arely if twer cunceiled 
to those who el iminate, was secured 
lo them. Tliey were pri\il«*ged to 
examine such witnesses on ilie part 
of the Orangemen as they thought it 
advisable to .summon; they bad the 
opportunity of contrddietiiig their 
testimony if it were iu any parlieular 
(Icfeclive or incorrect; they denied 
to the accused a similar opportunity 
<>f rebutting the tebiimoiiy of the wit- 
nesses they produced against them ; 
they did thi.s, as the Orangemen as- 
sert, ill a report of which Heniy 
Maxwell, M. P., a member of the 
Committee, was the mover, and <»f 
the truth or falsehood of v^diich he 
roust have have been cognizant, iu 
violation of a clear and positive 
pledge or understundiegi their state- 
ments, therefore, iu accusation of 
the Orange system, must he re- 


* So acrtipulous was Secretary Swan, that in coinplyiriii; with the order to produce 
the books of the Association, ho brought with him such works as were used for ocra- 
siunal refvrcucc. 
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garded with suHpicion, and with a 
recollurtion of that portion of evi- 
denco whioii tli** afcusrd parry had 
in ri’^crve, and wrro di‘iiii‘d tho op* 
portuiiity to produce. It Ih not as 
oil behalf of the Oiaiige society vve 
nri ike this obsin vatioii. It is nei'es- 
aaiy to be made in oider to a due 
consideration of the subject. 

Anoilier obsei vation, also, is iie> 
(.•^^►aiy. We leani tiom tlie ParJia- 
tnentaiy Repoits, that when it was 
pro))osrd to place tlie iioiioiiraliie 
iiieinber tor the coiiuty Armagb, 
Colonel Vcinei.on the (yoimnittee, 
nil olijcciion ^\as made on tlie groninl 
of bis ]iaity piejudiccs. Tvli Sbicl, 
we believe, was one of lhi)*«e by 
whom the objection was made, and 
we perceive that, altlioimli the en- 
((niiies ot tiie Committee vvimo 
<Jin*cted to iiiatNM's of which Colo- 
nel V^nm>l must ba\e> eonHiderable. 
knowledge, the olijeeiiou was mis*- 
cessjfiil. 'I'lie < unsc(|iieuce was that 
witnesses produet'd t<i dr'poiie upon 
various •k’ciii reuces in those disti ids 
ol wbicli tlie lioiioitiable iriemher 
bad personal knowledge, were pio- 
tected tioin his eross-cxaniiuatioii. 
The reader sliould, so far as be lias 
power, supply the deiiciency, and 
lie should also lake in as among the 
eleinents of bis judgment on tiio 
entire conduct of the Committee, the 
exi liisioii of soupngbr an individual 
a*«, even by bis politieal opponents, 
('oloiiel Veiner is acknowledged to 
be. if the rejec.lion of him were 
aceidental, or ju.stiiied by the reasons 
as'^igiied fur it, a caret ni alteiition, it 
may be fiuppo^ed, on the put t ot the 
Committee, might cumpemiate the 
disadvantage ot not liaviiig what 
would have proved a valuable assist- 
ance ; but it the reasons for .ejecting 
Colonel Verner are not even spe- 
cious, and are proved to be such as 
the Committee itself thought inap- 
plicable, tlie eircumstaiice casts 
shade of more than ordinary suspi- 
cion over all their proceedings. 

There are two aspects, in either of 
which tlie Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to enquire into the Oiaiige 
system could he regarded. It was a 
jury before which and by which the 
case was to be tried, or it was a 
miniature Parliament in which con- 
temliug parties had their representa- 
tives. It is diilicult to deterniiiie. in 
wliich of these lights the late Com- 
mittee would have itself regarded. 
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The rejection of Colonel Verner 
would seem to imply that the iVrlia- 
iiieiirary cliaracter is disavowed ; the 
admission of live Uoinan C^^ibolic 
nieiiibers belies the notion that tlie 
iinpaitiality ol u tiibun.il or a juiy 
is asserted. Perhaps this is lash. 
The day lias come when religions 
opinions are not to he held us esM ii- 
tially coniii'Cted with lertaiii paity 
politics ir i’eihaps. But a pits>; ge 
tiom a speccli ut one ol the iiiem- 
heia of the (aiiniiiittee, Mr ()‘('oii- 
licll, was placed on eviili nee, wliich 
buggests anoilier ground lor excep- 
tion than even leJigions picjudices. 
ii is taken Iroin a ^pn ch ddiveied 
by that genlleman to an assuciatioii 
ill li eland, suhsetjm nilj' to the ap- 
poiiiiiiient ol the Couiuiiitee, and to 
ills having coiumcnci d acting ns a 
meinbet. After dinu'tug n tiigliiful 
pictiiie of the condition of lit land, 
ami the almost intoleiable suileiings 
ol the people, he snjs, “ It is in hueb 
a state ot things that the leli lieuds 
ol Urangeism exnlr. That inleriml 
faction, gloating upon tiie vitals of 
tiie coutary, rejoice in beeing tiums 
huloiiging to Popisli inhahiunts con- 
veiteii into sterile wastes, &e. \e. 
Siiiii is the future prospect of lie- 
laud hum the Oiaiige laciioii.** The 
Oiango faction will not relax,” isc. 
kv. These passages at e, to be found 
in iheevitlence ol the Rev. ]\IortiiiK-r 
O’Sullivan, deliveied on the 2()lb of 
May. la such lei ms Mr O'Connell, 
acting as a member ol the Comiaii- 
tee, spoke of the pai ty whose cabO 
he was trying. Jt docs not appear 
that the. nulico ot the CommiUeo 
was at all directed to tliern. It is 
ceiiain that Mr O'Comiell did not 
feel it necessaiy to withdraw from 
the CurnmiUee in coiisei^uence of 
having spoken them. It is also cer- 
tain, that in the capacity of a judge 
or a juror, in a caubo still pendiug* 
he could not have so piejudgcd the 
case, it leinaiiis to deteimiue why 
Mr O’Coiiiiell, having uttered such 
language, was pei milted to retain 
his place in the. Comuditee, and why 
Colonel Verner was excluded. We 
face no mode of accuuniiiig for the 
discrepant decisions except this, that 
the good old plan sulhced tlie ('oin- 
niittee, and iJie party which recugm- 
sed Mr ()’(hmnell as their leader 
and the Oiangeim ii as their adver- 
aaiies, w'as the party which had the 
power. It is right that tlie reader 
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should hft appripod of ihe circiim- 
Btances. He will pass his own judg- 
ment upon them. 

The (Jonimitton having been so 
constituted and ‘*o disposed, refusiiig 
to hear the reply of the Orangemen 
to charges adv.inced against them — 
refusing to admit Colorud Vcriier as 
a member of their body, and thus 
losing the heindit of ])is assistance, 
ainl his local knowledge in the ex- 
amination of wifnes-jeM — made jiro- 
gress ill the work of collecting proof's 
that, owing to tlie [wevalsiice of the 
Oiango syRtem, tho tranijuiliity of 
northern districts was not so tvholly 
uninterrupted as it might olli^rwise 
.have been. The c\idcnre to this 
elFect comniencf*d with transactions 
in the year 17!Kj, and continued to 
the present d.iy. It contains the 
hearsay testiinoMy of one individual, 
who ri'ineinheis to liave lizard his 
aunt Niiy tint a Tloman ('adiolic, of 
the name of Dsni^d (^megan, was 
murdered foity yvars ago— of an- 
other who remetiihers the execution 
of a Proteslmil named Bell tor ati 
attempt to comoiit minder in 18Ul — 
of anoth^T who it'inemheis that a 
man named llilr- was haniNol for 
murder, ami tint a Pieshyteiiqu 
congregation (o'lio heMioed h'ln in- 
iioceut, and who thonght, llodr minis- 
ter liiid beti.iycxl him hy promising 
him a chiir.uMcr Indore lie h id eur- 
rendered to take Ids trial, and then, 
when tho tii.il c one, deserting him, 
and retusing to keep his promi*'e) 
closed I heir (dill I ('ll against one vvdiorn 
they accounted iiii'voi lliy to be their 
instniclorjT-and of another witness 
who bad been an agent in conduet- 
ing prosec'iti'uis on behalf of tlm 
lloinan Clitholic Assoeiation, wdio 
tells of oiv* or two outrages, but 
describes himsedf as “ baving a bad 
innrnory, a . liocking bad mmiiory,’* 
and wliose jiid'.Mnent of himself wo 
resj)PCt too highly to deny his evi- 
dence the bpijcni, of it, even had it 
such (jualilies, which it has not, as 
neght otherwise debar it from tho 
ehidter of oblivion. Sucli are the 
records of eunie in tlie itrovince of 
Ijlsler during the forty years in which 
the Orange conlederaiion lias exist- 
ed. What a mockery it must havcv 
seemed to jMr. Shiid, who, during 
one of lie* months in which tho (\ini' 
mittee was siuing — we name at ran- 
dom the month of August— learned, 
OF could learn, that twelve murders 
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were perpetrated in the county b« 
represents — perpetrated, no doub:., 
by Roman Catholics, and cxceedlni , 
in a four- fold proportion, all tlia'i 
had been committed by Protestant* • 
throughout the entire province of 
Ulster, and during the troubled pe- 
riod of the last forty years. VVh t 
a subject for a political moralist to 
descant on ! No wonder that Roman 
(’atbolic members should have al- 
lowed the repeated alliisioriH to the 
state of crime in the south and west 
of Ireland to pass without comment 
or (pjestion. 

But there was one wholesale mea- 
8. re of religious persecution with 
which the ()raiigemcn aie charge- 
able. To them is attributable tlie 
expiilsinn of Roman (’atholirs from 
Ulster in the year 179.>. Against 
them wen* directed the invectives 
ol Lord Cosforu, in that j'car go- 
vernor of the (k)urity Armagh, in- 
vectives wbicli have trr(|ueiUly been 
cited as liaving tin* Orange Bystiun 
for their object. We suppose that 
tho hardiest adviuitiirer m elimi- 
nation will not egnin adduce these* 
invectives as eviiiencc. Tho son of 
tlie nobl(‘mHn who uttered iliern was 
exsmin(‘d at length With cvei y good 
disposition to convict liie Oiange 
syMem, bis evid'Uice was made r<)ii- 
ducive to its c,oMij)b*ti* exciiljiation. 
The addn*8s of his lordship’s father 
was •^iiovvij, and proved to have no 
refereucc to the Oiange system, 
which had barely hegiin to e.visi 
wh(*u it vvms spoken— which liad 
been called out by the vciy circiim- 
stances of the limes which gave oc- 
casion to tlie address, and which 
became so effectual in correcting the 
evils of which the occasion for the 
noble lord's complaint arose, that the 
Orangemen can now appeal boldly 
to the nddrcRR of Lord Gusford, as 
showing what Ulster ufis before the 
institution was framed, and to the 
condition of that province for the 
last forty years, as attesting tlie cha- 
racter of their society. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
transcribe the document to which 
we allude. A few extracts from 
Lord Gosford's evidence relating to 
it, may not prove unacceptabb*. 

“ Your lordaliip was examined 
yesterday respecting a speech re- 
ported to have been delivered by 
your father in the year Mdo; will 
your lordship have the goodness to 
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take the book in which that speech 
is reported; there was a series of 
resolutions adopted by the magis- 
trates, and signed by the names of 
several persons. Your lordship gave 
evidence respecting the gentlemen 
wliuse naiiies w'ere signed, some 
who, you stated, w'ere staunch Pro- 
testants, and others who became 
I) ishops — does your lordship find any 
Presbyterians among them i*'* 

“ 1 cannot speak positively to the 
fact," &c. &c. 

Does your lordship see in that the 
names o. any who either were 
( Iraugemeii at that time, or became 
Orangemen aftiM wards V’’ “Ido. 1 
i:iilu*r think llobert Ijeinard Spar- 
n»w was an Oiangcinan " 

“ lie was a connexion of yourlord- 
ship’n 

*• ILi was a brother of Lady Clos- 
foid’s.*’ 

“ Does your loidship perci ive any 
n;hHr who after waids was an Oiange- 

n.'iii ? ’’ 

'• James Venier, I think — Imt T 
am ><peakiiig Iroin coajeciuie — and 
Siewait Bhickei," he. itc. 

*' l(j that speech oi the late Lord 
(rosford, your loi(Lhip*s fatlicr,theio 
\N (IS the passage, * A lawless bandilli 
h we coiisliluled themselves judgts 
(d this new species of delimjueiicy. 
Does your loidehip imagine the 
pel sons pointed at in that passage, 
the lawless banditti, were Oraiigc- 
meu ?” 

“ 1 believe 1 stated befoic ibal I 
cannot say they were Oi augeirien,” 
he. 

*' Your lordship did not mean to 
iniimate that the parties pointed at 
in that speech were Oraageiiieii ? ’* 

“ No — 1 am sure 1 did not iiiu nd 
to give any such evidence; I merely 
stated tliat they W'ere Protestants ; 
and 1 Mated that 1 did not know 
w'liether Orangemen had extended 
HO lar — I spoke to the impiession I 
hud,” ^5cc. &c. 

“ Is your lordship aware of the 
fu‘t, tint the Orangemen were 
( liiiichmen at the institution of the 
Older?” 

“ 1 liave understood originally that 
the Oiaugemeu were composed of 
CMirchiiien," &c. &c. 

“ Daen not your lordship think it 
improhahia that Mr Sparrow, your 
I claiive, the father of Col. Verner and 
Dean Blacker, and those gentlemen 
W'uuM have become Orangemen 


themselves, if tlicy had thought the 
Orange Association was properly to 
bo designated a lawless banditti ? ” 

“ I', certainly would be a very sur- 
prising thing it they did, after signing 
such a paper as that.” 

“ Taking all these circumstances 
into consideraiiou, and the lact that 
there never was an Oiango Lodge in 
li eland till September 17}h>, That thu 
speech in ([iiestioii delivered by your 
lordship’s lather was delivered in 
December ITJJa, three months after 
the lii>l Oiange Loilgff was formed, 
and cotibidei iiig, that upoii this oc- 
casion to the icsohilioi.s Vieicailixed 
the sigiialnies ol the tia cc geuth-meu 
lefeiicil ?a, does nol your lordship 
tliink liie great |)M)hahiiitieH are 
that the n leictice by your loidship’s 
father to this law li h nditti inuftt 
have been to ihu Peep-o’-day Boys, 
and not to tiie Oiaisge, lasiiinlions ?” 

1 have staled, that I could not 
speak positively to the J’eep o’-day 
Bii)s; my helii 1 is that it alluded lo 
PiousUiuts, hut under what name or 
title they vvcie, I cannot say.” 

“ Is*it pruhahle, taking into con- 
sideration the circnmstauces I’rlm'- 
red to, ih.d the lefercnce could be 
to the Oiange Instltniiou r ” 

“ if bo, tl.cie is a gicat inctnihis- 
tency in it ceiiainly,” he. he. 

You I loidbliip was picsscd jes- 
teiday with a fjiiitslion, wlie'hcr the 
perbous who did this were not cou- 
sideretl to he Orangemen ; your loid- 
bhip’s answer was ;—* I should think 
they weie cotisidcied Oiaugemeu 
** IJ I .sail they irur tunsidf/cd 
Oraugeuif'it, I nnamf t/ie rioi uf Pta. 

(e:,/unf iiart, ** he. he, 

“ What your loidhliip meant to 
convey was, that they were cousi- 
di red to he i^roltstauts vvJio liad done 
this?” 

“ Yes,” &c. he. 

“The fact is, i!.ut thdo was a 
great deal of commotion ia Ireland 
in niatteis of this boit, and that the 
term was applied to pei.^uns who 
were not OiungciiKii at ell ? ” 

“ That may he the case." 

“ Do not |ieo])le frequently impute 
traiisgreh''ion8 supposed to he com- 
mitted by Piotcstants to ()raugiiieii, 
calling them the Oiange lacliou ?” 

“ Yes.” 

This crofcS-exaiiniialioD, we con- 
ceive, lequires no coiiinicnt. As to 
the fact, the compulsory liight as 
it was called of Roman Catholics, 
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it was explained in the ImhIi House 
of CominoiJH hy Mr V'enier, whose 
speech was given in evidetire hy 
Col. Verner, his son, from wliich it 
appeared that fear of the law had 
much more to do with the flight 
than dread of Peep of- day Boys or 
Orangemen. The fact seeiin to 
have been, as imleed Wolfe Tone’s 
Memoirs rnuke ahundantly clear, 
that inollitudes of UomHii (^.itholies 
in Armagli were implicuted in a 
treasonable conspiracy, and ihirir 
flight was no more than an endea> 
vour to iiide iioiii justice. Our 
country made an unhappy actpjisi- 
sitioii of many who hccune deuiziuis 
of Glasgow - others Iietook tlieiu- 
Hf-1ves t«t the west of Ireland and 
joined the h’reneh tniops at ilieir 
landing, hut no challenge was elVec- 
tual lo overeome the piudeiiteautioii 
of parlumeuiary and p<»pular de- 
rlaimm's on Pioteslant \i(ilmiee, so 
as to extol t the name of even one 
aggrieved lugitiu* So peiiloiivi vvas 
tlie uiidmtaking to ad\oeaf,e their 
cause — HO /n t ubat the circumstances 
of the clientship. 

Lord Gosfoi<l*H admission, that 
Orangemen are freipiently unjustly 
accused, had a reioaikahle tultiU 
iiieiit ill a Parliamentary paper pn- 
diieed and alluiled to on tin* (join- 
initUMt betoie vvbieli Jiis loid'^hip 
waa examined. 'I'he p ipei is headed, 
“ (kipy of the proceeilings bad at an 
iiivesiigaiioii at Armagh, ou thetians- 
Hciioiis which look place, in that 
town and neigliimuihood on the i.nh 
.luiiiiary Usi, and ihe folbiwing week, 
duiiiig which peiiod several houses 
in that town w’ere eliaeked, and 
foiirleeti {'ut/iohr huus, s” (' ' ')— the 
reader may stare, hut the. woids are 
MO— “ Caiholic liou-'es hurned in the 
iie'ghbouihood hy a body ot Orange,, 
men: tugi'iher with tbi! seveial pa- 
peiM connected therewilli.” Sneb is 
Jtfie heading of these paperH ; and, 
mtmotabti'e diclu — we have entiiied 
ourselves to speak by enduiiiig tlie 
perusal of them — throughout the 
t'niire theie is notliing which casts a 
shadow of suspicion on the Orarige- 
neu ns couceined in the saciilege 
upon the “ Catholic Louses.” — 
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On the contrary, the only witnesses 
who spoke upon the subject wiih any 
diMiinctness, swore that they did not 
believe the parties who were en- 
gaged in the outiage to be Orange- 
men, and gave good reasons for their 
unbelief. But tlio iraiiier of the 
motion which jimduced ibe papers 
thought little of the incousistency 
betw'ccn the hook, the title, and Loid 
Gosford, who, in his letters to tin 
IriMli governmc'ir, which appear in 
the Hiinie leiuiiis, adopts language 
similar to that of the accuser who 
moved for reluins, and spoke so 
sensibly of Oiange. outrages and 
Cttihnhr Imuihch, would, iio doliht, 
h'» . he had the advantage of a good 
cioss-examin.Ltioii, liuinkfully have 
collected Ids iitiadvised and unme- 
lited accusation, and said, that al- 
though he. w'lote Oiangemen, lie 
meant no imue than Piotestmis. 
The rcai'cr may he pleased to s'lp- 
poMj the change c(fcc'red,!iud to thiiil: 
this one ot the in nhiih tin? 

Orange liody aie confessed to have, 
lu'cn uccusimI unjustly. 

We ilisiniss this subject. Wc as. 
Hciit to tlie opinion expicssed by Mr 
(kibpilionii,-* and liimry believe, tli.it 
if the Oiangemen of li eland aie de- 
sirous of tlifending themselves 
aif.iiust eveiy a-'peisioii in a manner 
wfin h shall he most cIleciiMl, ihey 
need only publish thi* evidence o'f 
the moat uncom[iiomising enemy of 
their system, the noble Lieutenant 
ol tlie Omnty Armagh. ills con- 
sti allied and ample acknowledgments 
of their individual worth, his eulogy 
on the excellence of the rules of t>u; 
society, his coiiiessioii ot the tiaii- 
(|uilliiy ot the. districts in which they 
prevail, w ould be invaluable to iheir 
( ciu^'e ; buttlicreaie other ciiciim- 
staiices also to lie gathered fiom his 
lordship'H evideiuV, which aic of 
no little moment in deciding the 
ipiestion as to Ihe necessity of Pio- 
testaut organization. The noble 
lord is asked w'hciher he is aw'are 
of proci ssions of Rilibonmeii, and 
lie declai es, tiiat he ” Jiaa no doubt 
of their march ings and meetings on 
St Patrick's Hay.” He is asked if 
he is awaie of the practice of bon- 


• Seethe fr.'nt joihlbluil innlir the direitien i)f the rroiestaiit AKRoeiation in 
Ghogcw, hy ,1. C. (.'olqiihoun, K^q. of Killeiiurfunt. It rons’sis of but leriy jisnieR, 
and CiOlaiira ii inr..‘‘.s i f imitler which we THrcIy lemmibcr to have found conipit'osttJ 
and distinctly stated within so narrow a compaRS, 
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fir«b and rtjoicings on Sc Jolm'sday 
also, and ho replies, “ Yes, that haa 
been as long as I recollect any thing/' 
lie is asked, “ Is your lordship 
aware of an instance in which they 
have been interleied wiih by Pro- 
testants y ’—and hia answer is “ No.” 
So much for the abstinence of the 
Orange body.— For the disposition 
of those whom they have, reason to 
dread : — L»n d Coslonl was examined 
with relereiice to an outiage pei pe- 
trated on a in-m suspected ol a de- 
sign to become a Protestant. — “Did 
your lordship hear that he. was set 
upon and ^ tidilu'd <or going to church 
with his wife, because she was a 
Protestant?” The answer is — “I 
did lieai that, but 1 afterwards heard 
huiiie explanation about it; it ap- 
peal erl, to the bestoi my iinpiessiou, 
ami satislied me, thattliere wnssomo 
other < aiise, tiiat //af/Zit in* a pait of it, 
/oi (in'i t'nui f cn.i .m/v,” &e. “ Can 

youi loidsbip state what liiat was?” 
“No, indeed, 1 laniiot.” \\ e learn 
from the oidi'iice of ^Ir Jones, that 
the Clime respeciing which Lord 
Cosloid gave these answers, was 
comiiiiited (luting au iiivestigatioii 
into paity tints, at whicli his lord- 
ship pie^'idt (1, and where Mr Jotifs 
assisted him. VVe learn that jSlr 
Jones went to 6e(‘ th(‘ wounded man, 
hut neither from the ludde lord nor 
his assistant do wo learn that the 
case, leceived that coiiHideratiou 
which its gieat importance ineiited, 
and which was lU'cessaiy in older to 
Hciiisiy I'lotestanis that tludr wrongs, 
as well as their oil'eiices, wete ob- 
jects of attention to the goveiuineiit 
of the, country. Lord Cosford con- 
fesses ibat, a magistrate of his county 
sulTeied his temper so to prevail 
ovei all sense of decency, as to ho 
guilty of an ass tuil on a cling} man, 
and he has not stated that any no- 
tice was taken ut this grave otlence; 
but be declares, that simply for the 
crime of being in llie street where 
Protestants burned in clligy, this 
(were we writing where Romish 
law prevailed, we should say sacri- 
legious) violator of the peace, a ma- 
gtsuate, otherwise void of offence, 
was deprived of the commission of 
the peace. Assuiedly, it this be the 
species of countenance and protec- 
tion bffoidi d to Piotr stints and their 
(hunh, the lime lor dissolving the 
Oiange confederation is not yet 
cleat Jy dleceiuible. 


In truth, the solitary ground of 
complaint against the Orange system 
which has been insisted on is. that 
it occasions those processions by 
which the peace of the country is 
said to be disturbed. As men and 

citizens entitled to, and receiving, 

waiiii eulogies from their udver- 
sai -es, including even Loid Gosford, 
w'ho confesses that they ate a body 
of men of whom any government 
ought to be proud — it is only as 
members ol an institution by which 
public processions are encouiaged, 
that they are to be condrinned. W'e 
do not at pieseut enter into an exa- 
niinatioii of this diflicuit part of the 
siihject. We hy no means admit 
that the pidicy ot disciiiiraging pro* 
cessions is cliNir, wldle, yet, we are 
alive to their injuiiouH consecpiences. 
It is, however, rather liuieahonahlu 
to iiiipule them to the Orange sys- 
tem. It has been pioved that ior- 
iiieily there were three ntiniversaiies 
publicly celebrated by liisli Protest- 
ants, while there is now hut one. It 
appeals, also, tiiat tlie Orangemen, 
instead of adopting as their public 
day that ol tlieir own triumph over 
treacheiy and violence, September 
‘Jl, selected a day which Uomau Ca- 
tholics weie in the habit ol c.omine. 
inoiatiiig, and which was thus pro\ed 
to be iiioilensive. It has been esta- 
blished beyond controveisy,thut they 
are not in the habit of opposing the 
ileinonstiations which Roman Ca- 
tholics make on the da}s in whicli 
they think pioper to ah.seirible, and 
it might have been leaimriahly curi- 
jeciuicd, that it they, on their lestive 
occusiunv, ate opposed, it must bo 
because theie is a haticd to the piiii- 
ctplcs they display, such as cannot 
easily be appeased. 1'liuse who now 
assault Oiaiigenien in their public 
displays, and who conduct their own 
processiuiiB without inolestaiioii, 
might cany their violence farther, 
and attack in their liouscs those 
whom they had persecuted, until 
they gave up ail that was once pro- 
nounced offensive, and whose veiy 
existence in the land would soon he 
proclaimed the unpardonable offence. 

But admitting for a moment that 
the processions ought to be given 
up, con it admit ot a doubt that the 
gentlest means, consistent w'itli the 
execution of a seveic duty, ought to 
be those employed to make a new 
and rigorous law reasserted ? A bod/ 



uf inon, vvlio arc conl'essod to have 
Haved li'idaiid from icvult and ruit>, 
roiiimonioiatc a day of proud 
ti'ium()ti ill tiio matirn'i* they have 
hveii laujfht and ciicouriif.^'-d to ride- 
brato it fioiii their cailie^)! dnya to 
the dei:linin;j^ years of lift*. Surely 
Home reKjieet should be paid to their 
natural prejudierq, when they arc 
reipiired to forsake the once honour- 
ed f'ustoni. Blit who were the indi- 
viduals selected for llie dt licate task 
of such diisunsiiin. One is accused, 
on oath, of osLeiitatinii-ly piradinir 
eiisij'os of iieason fur thcciuel pur- 
pose of iiiit.i'in:' Or..i):jv ui.ui, ai.d 
the. ch:iij,'e leinnins uncoiitiadieted. 
lie is constrained to rouicss that he 
rushed, iinpi ovoked, into nii indecent 
altercation with a Prolcstaiit ch fj^y- 
inaii, mid when offended hy the re- 
ply he extorted, actually pioceeded 
to the liar barons ludcness of Htri- 
kiui; him in the public si. <‘et. lie 
was known to the TiOi\l lieutenant 
of Ids county to have pei petrated 
tliii eiiormliy, and he sees, and the 
countiy sees, two m.ii^i.stiates, a«- 
knowledj'ed to he imp.utial (<eutle- 
iiieii, dismissed from their oflice on 
liivoloiH pretencea, and lie, the 
btiiker of the clci^'yiiiaii, i.s aeiui 
to be a niiij^Mstrate still. Surely it 
is uot on a temper like liiU we 
can rely for jiidiemu!''. inanagemeiit 
of a dillieulc commission. Ttiis 
person's name is U iiuleock. All* 
Ollier imiiv idiifil Inspector of Po- 
lice, Sir I'Vedei ick .Sloven, oiiiimurs 
u!;ainst iho moderaiion of a niagis- 
tidle wlio prefei a advice to the wan- 
ton employ iiieiit oi toicc— Sir Pic- 
dciiek would imike use of caunoii to 
dispel se a paity who yield to reason 
and wiihdraw — Sir Frederick is no 
conciliator— Oapiai II Diifi, chief cou- 
Mahlc, having felt inoriified at a 
CM-ual expression of Colonel Vcruei, 
delibeiatclygooH to his lodgings, pi o- 
vides hiiiiHeif with pistols, couie.s 
forth to tfu'ow liimself in the way 
of the goiuleman whose cool rebuke 
appears to have maddened biin, and 
boastfully proclaims, ti\en after pas- 
Hion had time to bub.side, that bad 
Colonel Veiner re^inteil by a blow 
tlie langu.ige he user), “ riy the liiinsj 
(ji — , be* would bate hbot him.” 
Another of these gentlemen has the 
ollice assigned to liim of I uing down 
a flag liom the ehuich, and actually 
priufeeds on Ids udssioii at the time 
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of public worship, enters the church 
wlide the congregation are engaged 
ill prayer, to alarm and insult them. 
It would be tedious to enumerate 
the acts of intemperance and insult 
by ivliicb the Protestants and Orange- 
men have been wantonly provoked. 
These instances are inadequate sam- 
ples. 

On tlie whole, thf* im[ires.si()n left 
on our minds is, that ihe Orange in- 
stitution, or some, similar confedeiu- 
liou of Pi otcst'jMts, i-, lU‘C^•^^rll■y in 
the ciicum .lanct s of liebaul. 'riiat 
country ii not ii. a .sl.ite to he go- 
vi rued hy iliitinh Jaw, X' ilher iho 
character, nor the religion, nor the 
opinions of the people, are, favour- 
able to its operation; and the con- 
sequence iiievilfihly follows, that 
loyal men must fall ^ietimH to the 
confederacy hy which law is over- 
borne, or liiu.tt combine to mainiain 
their own iighti ami in tbeir oaii 
collected strength seek theii piotec- 
tion. They have done so in Tlsti.r, 
and (Joil has pivspcH d their i ndca- 
\ours. They dwelt in a country in 
a state of distraction — they in.>ti- 
luleti the Orange .Siu ieiy, and Ulster 
has been conv cited into a [iroviiieo 
wbii.b vies with Kiigland in older 
niid .seciiiity. 'J’hi* Oi.mge system 
lias of course atiracled the enmiii'' 
of KoglaiMl’s encmie.'.. O’Comieil 
Hint ibitteied its uietiiheiH in terms 
of most obsequious adubilioii. He 
was taunted witli thi \ in the ikitise 
of Commons by (Jolonel Vci ner, and 
by bis silence udiiiitted the tiulli of 
the accui'a'ion. VVlicn be found ihc>y 
Were not to be cajoled, be sought 
tlieir oxerlhrovv, and be has esU- 
blished bevond conli»tverfiy their 
tiile to he respected and clieiished. 
it would to us be a souice of re. 
joiclug to think the. hmn come when 
all political .soiii'tics might he rner- 
ged ill one, tliat in wliich all subjects 
felt a common intcrcsc in upholding 
law — hut we au! sure the. time for 
■uch general ainalgainatioii has not 
come — and wo theicfoio sincerely 
desire that the Orangu institution, 
or some cipially eflective Protestant 
organization, will spread and he esta- 
blished, in Ireland at least (and we 
doubt whether it be not iii all parts 
of the kiiidom desirable), as a ne- 
ceks.iry hup])leinent to the Biilisli 
cuuslitutiou. 


ilepuii of Si led (Johiiniitte on Uiaiigv Lv(lj*ii in l/ diinff. 
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'rnruK is not a record of aulupiity 
that; lias puzzled tlie leaniitig, the 
lenined, or the uiiU ai tud (d man- 
kind, more than tlu; ' 1 ale of Troy 
divine.” PliiloM>,)l.eiH, hibtoii.ins, 
aiill(|iiaiiini'», polii.!ciaiia, gi «‘;i aph- 
( i'M, have all iii v.iin aitoinpU'd to 
c r iikihiiiiut, hut 111)110 liaMTecu lHMl 
the keiiicl. Yet tliih la].' has inaiiiiy 
iilluL'iii'fd, or, indeed, brought ahout 
the great tiansactions of the iVMihl. 
It has fill ined ihe chaiacter of t'.ng.j 
and wMiiioi. Have wo not ev iy 
I e'lson to In l'ev e, that if aloii:* ' rt»‘< t- 
td th.e nimineslrt (.!' Alexamler, end 
that it s-eni, liesli fiiun ite pages, its 
ipjota of lieioes to ^Vatell(io V The 
uiiivt ra.'d iiiti'iei.t Ins c lni^^d keen 
eiu(.iiry and deep rn eaiili. t'oluMLS 
h j\e, he 'll vviitt'^ii upon the ie*-u!ts, 
yet f'liihing hut perjilexity of opinion 
U'Kisiim. riiongli the gieat Lulio 
po('t and histoiiaii Lell-i us plainly 
” Tioy was” (Troja foil), ytt its 
very eAistene.e has heen doubted by 
.s isiie, and denictl by olheis. 

1 will say nothing of the absuidity 
hi those who nuiititaiu that, with the 
( la'sj'ie.s gemn dly, it is a nu/iiKi li 
Inrgeiy, nor ot those wlio would 
t.eat It r;i ilu* wor'hlcs legvndof 
an old .ji.iiim^cK. 1 her*' sue many 
who make a bo::*.! of wisdom, that 
will deny absent to any il.ii.g but 
what conn .s fioui their own In aims; 
Anaxagoras was not the ei.ly pliilu- 
hoplier who swoie that snow wa.i 
black. J3iit 1 do enter a piotcst 
against the wlioleb.'tle cutting Mid 
slashing, rnaiaiing and niulilating, 
that the wondrous relics of aiitirpiiiy 
are subjected to in the Ceerr.oui 
Hchouls of liiatorical leforin; and 1 
Hatter myself, 1 shall descrw more 
than thanks at thes hands of the lite< 
rary and uiiliteraiy world, if I can 
recover for the aiicicnt lloinerie. and 
Viigiliaa almanacks their legitimate 
Troy- weight. I have, to my own 
entire Hutisfaction, fstablishcd a 
theory that aolvea every difficulty. 
1 have tiled by it the most plausible 
and apreious objections : cud though 
they have been beautiful, and pre- 
cious to the eyv a of critics ns Cleo- 
patra’s pearl, they have left not a 
Him behind them in the solution. 
This theory will have little rliarm 
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f«>r the unintelligible sciiool. .b'lvniy 
IJentli.im, if he w'cie liiiiig, would 
not look at it, nor will any ol the 
lleulhaiiiiteb ; and this, 1 say, is its 
recoiniiieiidaiiun — fi.r it is himplicity 
itself, and palpable to evciy under- 
stdiuiing. But why dwell upon its 
me: its, and forestall the pifii.es it 
will nl 0 ^l ;isMj redly’ ri'ceiior* 'i’lieie 
is little need to solicit ud. nil atien. 

I he pn theu at or.ee, as 
lli'-t lists <Io, hy beygiiig the ipi'-.i- 
ll - 11 , and ;..,aeit, in Jinjun*, tl.al 
“'I'i.iy w’-.” * I’uic llioin ” ii 

gi.ijilid; and iiioii*, the “ logen-i 
(iloiii l):pd,inidijm.' Tiiis being 
adiiiitti d v.iU'ieon to u" t t!ie lever 
of theciy, 1 sh dl boldly put one of 
tlie poioti ol the conipi!' es at once 
in I’l oy, aaU ll os draw a i u'gic circle 
around it, ‘‘ piorni es'e prolani.” 
Noiiv* bh.tH entiu' liertiii to poke 
.‘tinid lie ashes, nnd puhlisli tint he 
can luilh 'r lind pot nor pipkin. 
TS’one need pretend to follow Alex- 
ander's footsteps thilher, who ai e nul 
piepared to ho Alexandeis, ami U' 
they are, tlioy will find all they w'ould 
lock for in lloiner- g:*ogrr.phy. to- 
pogicpliy, ami ic!inogr'':'hy. 'IVoy 
w a'l- - 

“ M vis I’l-ii'. I.'-: ' .ic l.i |)(i»'.fi* 
l>.t i'.rc.a ;t(l e uooc. In ilii.:\. 

Lc 'rruijn ,5 Mi'll. le 'iir 1,1 cciiiJh* 
lies tuiirs, i|ir.”.iiv ii\<s (III .Scui'i Willi i> 

( lu'i*' hiiit rami irlljilu'slion. 

'Vr.Msqn iiiil tiMit irioiirt,)»i’iij:ifH nioMarfpi'’, 
lImvH'we liiionphi' ,lrs I’.onii'S, 

Qiii liionijih; ri'Mi •rii;"ii.” 

Well— Fnit Ilium. But tlie Crt eka, 
— liovv did they levy ih: ir iirniiesr' 
bow build, man, and victual tlu-ir 
Heels''' how was tlu'ir comniiaSiiiiuL 
provided ‘f who was “ paymaster to 
tlio forces V ” and how were the sup- 
plien obtiiiied.'' And then tho ten 
years' siege 1 Ay, run on, iiin on, a!» 
many moie questions as you please, 
and all upon impossibilitieH; they ad 
lead inevitably to the theoty. All 
these were an allegoi y, representing, 
indeed, real events, but of a home, 
character. The interntd feuds and 
[lartics of 'I'l-oy are lierein ligiired. 
Troy WA,s not destroyed by foieign 
enemies. 'I'lie t.lreeks and Trojims 
are but the two great political pai ties 

p 
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of Troy. Their etniggloB were the 
oe^y wav to which \l was expOseil ; 
uiul if 'I'roy fvih it feil tiy one ol 
these paitios. How then cr.ioe ihi* 
real hiat.ny to Ijc, •'O i 'iu< • ah’sl V 
There ins.y have been many ■. 

Bat we hiive only lo l‘::it 

any direct iial specilic pii.Jic.(ion 
of political actsa».<i or pa'Ii.iMcntaiy 
Bpeeches wan proiiihiti <1, that, 
in consequence, tin* (’hroiHc'es, the 
Ghihes, and the (’ooi i r-. awd Shuid- 
ovfl« of that da} — and, till of late 
years,ourownpa- liam,‘ntary dehaUs 
are a parallel caie — wcre ohlij^ed to 
cover truth with invcuiioji, and vv’c 
shall at once co.iqnelicnd the adop- 
tion of waiM, fiiid hatrlcji, sui»l sieges. 
We shall see the not'd leadi'in of 
paiticH in the heroes of light It is 
not now my business to scrutinize 
how tlioBe papejH made their appi^ar- 
ance, nor if tlie} u-sed piiistin;'', or 
wiilirig, or pninlin;{ ; betas they had 
steam vessi Is, v.-ludi is pioved in 
the sliips ol the Ibueaciuie, they may 
have had a punting pievx; but, pu- 
Inp**, they Ind noi, lu.d nuu'li was 
done by v.iiiing, au'I piohably inoi.* 
by paiiiliiig- 'liie viny oiigin of po* 
«Jiiical caiica'iiic — wbiitb we. b.uc 
every ira"oii 'a believe, ii lbo‘-e 
days, wm vvhbuut iti ladicmus IV, i- 
tur«', and tbeii .n "x.r. - a aiv' well 
hnowii. But this very iicaliod of 
coiiimnnicatiiig l.ict^ would irds- 
saiilylead to those di; tinct .o-d sc 
p'ir,iie piciui. 4- ant^goui't pitUMl 
against ant.igoiii-r— .I'ld allegoiical 
sceni's — vvlii( li snbseqn.'nilyhccame 
emboilied in the more (jinii ict lic.ip- 
sodics vviiicli it i» the tatdiion to call 
Homeric. Yet, observe, I do not 
say til it there are no events ivpie- 
Hf'iited really as they took place; for 
no one will deubt ib.at Tioy was ac- 
tnally destroyed, ruined, burned; 
but the agency of the perdition is a 
inetamoiphuHis from the facts, and 
the agentw figure in a mythologically 
true, and poetically l.ilse hiotoiy, 
under the <lisguise of foreigners and 
warriors. Hnemie.s, indeed, they 
were to the peiwe and welfaie of 
Tioy, and with their very strong 
foreign hi,ia, tlie manner in wlii<'li 
themselves and their actions were 
treated by the fabulous historians, 
must cease to be a mnlter of sui- 
prise. I ans pcifeclly aware that in 
coming to the detail, and minute 
. parts of that wondrous tale^ tho 


theory may not be palpable to the 
perception of every reader, whether 
cr'uic or not, and Ibu*- a door may be 
opened lo modi v.iluabhi discuatioii, 
fioio vviiich finthev light may be 
thrown upon tiiis ami every other 
am-ici t histoiy. f am persuaded 
tlut this i‘iaiiner ol painting events 
in the niiij.'tln of nations has led to 
com-idt rablc and im[)Oitant triers ; 
lor hai Inll the vvais we read ol 
fiom ihe cieationof the vvoild taken 
pl icr, the wonder would have been, 
that any were left to biiiy the uead 
— as 'was the c.ise with the Kilkenny 
cal'*, there would have been nothing 
left Cut the tails; yet we find the 
woild peopled in Hat c.oiitradiclion 
to their really figurative records — 
peopled even lo the terror of politi- 
cal economists and the great Alal- 
thiislan iinu But 1 am sure of the 
piili and rnairow of tlie theory, and> 
that, vviih the addition of this key, 
all griteial, and much particular, 
ancient lii'.toiy will be palpable to 
every undernaiiding, 'I'l-ying its 
powur upon the tale of Tioy, evuy 
one will be ceitainly ntruck with 
^oule cuiieu ) idircideiiccs. These, 

1 couies-4, upon the fust examination, 
led me to look upon these records 
as puipluiic, ill which light I have 
already considered our old Nursery 
Illiynid, but I veiy soon abandoned 
the idea, and accounted for the coin- 
cidences by the univcis.ility and un- 
charigeablene'ss of the features ol 
Inimun initiiie in alt ages and circum- 
bt.'iiiceK. This univeisal resemblance 
might well justify me in using the 
Known phra'.=;cs, and veiy paity dis- 
tinclioiis ol our own day ; and it is 
difiicult to .avoid even the common 
appellations of ^Vdlig and Tory ; for 
there vv^ere two such great parties 
in the Tiojan state, and as with us, 
it was by the one of those two call- 
ing in the vulgar or third party that 
the final mischief was effected. In- 
deed, we seem fancifully enough to 
read the very names, for Troy was 
not the b'gilimate name, but Per- 
gama; but, iu process of lime, as- 
sumed that name fiom its more con- 
stant defendeip. and conservators; 
and i‘ u cmioiis, that Troy is Tory, 
with the transposition of but one 
leltciv So the (iiaii, as the opposite 
faction was lung called, cannot fail 
to bring to mind the Greys of mo- 
dern date; Who maybe said, fora 
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inuch longer period than ten years, 
to liav 0 besieged uur Pergama, that, 
it is feared, will ever bear the evil 
inaiks of the “ gesta (iiaioiurn.” 
And, taking an equally (ancifui view, 
who will 1101 be stiurk vvilli the eo- 
ineidonee, that thoj-, after a time, 
lost tins appellation, and, for some 
eaufie or other, probably taking the 
name of aiiotlier leader, they were 
denominated or Daids men, 

and that the 'J’roy or Tory iiien, sin 
those who detested and defied this 
new h'ader, were known as Dare- 
Dans, and, for sliortnessi, Dardans, 
Dardanid.-e. are the allow- 

able sporu of literature, that tend to 
relieve the mind in its laboiious 
seaivh after ti uih ; and, placing no 
great value upon them, I nin yet 
tempted to note llicm, a** a mnigatoi 
would amu'io The world on hin le- 
lurn with accounts ol ccilain plea- 
Bant and sunny islands he may Innc 
met with, though they have little to 
do with the main purpose of hi< 
voyage. Having piemised tlnis, I 
may perhaps be piucitiued il I pick- 
up i few oi)p( r^nti.'HH and ciremn- 
Btm.'es in the oiitskiits oi tbe fabii- 
louB land ; and for a w'bilo entertain 
the reader by aiialo'’ ien^ to enliven the 
trulb, wbicii would ho otliorwiHe 
ham , when stripped of its metaphoi- 
ieal aiirl nllegorieal dress ; and as 1 
have found in them amuseinent 
aniidiit tlie toil of digging for lecon- 
dite faets, 1 offer thain as Bchnapps 
by the way, to he taken in a moment 
of rest, and for refreshment at the 
door-way seat of the puhlic-hcmso 
of history; or, to use our more elo- 
(juent parliamentary language. “ to 
be drunk on the. picmiscs,” by 
no Hieans, however, recommending 
the intoxication those noted words 
have been construed by the vulgar 
to encourage — for 1 would not have 
the reader staggered in his very first 
attempt to advance in the dcbateable 
ground^ of history. 

I consider the constitution of Troy 
or Pergama, to he represented by 
Helen; nay, start not at the suppo- 
sition, there are many reasons that 
lead to the conclusion. She cer- 
tainly was at least the pretended 
object of either party : both claimed 
her, and endeavoured to ge.t' hold of 
her. And it was tlie enmit;^ caused 
by her transferring herself to iho 
Trojan party from the Greeks or 
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Graii party, to whom it was hoa<vted 
she originally belonged, that pro- 
duced the violent struggles in the 
state. Nor docs Helen unaptly le- 
prcsentacbnstiliitioi);for, with some 
fiailtics, she was exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and preserved her eomplexioii 
and youthtul charms to sui'li a w«)n 
drous ag'', that that cirt urnstanc.* 
alone has rltogetlier pioved her lo 
he a fictiliuu:? chaiacter. 'ri.eii 
lliongli rc[<rei>cntcd of ko fascinatiiig 
a beauty, it appeals, from her in- 
ten lew vvilh Piiani and his aged 
couiihellors on the vvall.i, that 
ii( r real merits were more reve- 
renced by the \ ery old llian tlieyoung, 
which would hnrd.y have hccntlie 
cabi*, vvt re it not toat soiiie hidden 
viitues, discernible lo the wisdom 
and expel ii-nei* «>f \\io, oltl, were 
figured under lev pi'>on.il beauty. 
It is undoubted that Helen imujt 
have biTu an ideal n presentation. 
I'or the Hebm, the ai tn:d wife of 
fdeiielnus, V' as, 1, well known, at 
iluv hiippoM’d time of lie' Tri'jan 
war, in IL'ypf; and t » aeconnt for 
tllo^ll:nlg“]l• ipi<‘xitics,herubi<iuity, 
her .'go, and niimciona suiiois (all 
clear enough by the new ( onstnic- 
tioT. ), and to Hn-cen the absurdity of 
the muriijioii as a matu i of histoiy, 
it lias been assj rli d that It was only 
her or image that went lo 

Troy. Teller), agidii, in the oath of 
allegiance t<) her, or to him who 
should legilimntely popsess Jier, 
which hei fatht r is said to have 
made all h^'i'Miilois lake, who does 
not see the usual homage paid to, 
and oath i.worn to tfio ohbcrvaTice of, 
a ('onstiliilloii ? 

That she. did not stay witli Mene- 
laus, wliohc very name implies that 
he was one who would rather stay 
by aud court the people than her, 
is in entire accordance vvitli the view 
taken, and we must not he surpris- 
ed, then, to find her taste inclining 
to the ll’aiisian, nor liut she some- 
times showed an inkling to return 
to her former ri>ouhc — nor that 
she should have found such good 
and Biiie Hhelter in the regal court 
of worthy old Piiam — nor that, in 
their love and loyalty, the true Tro- 
jans should have fought for her to 
the end, and tohavo her nnchaiiged. 
Poor, good old Priam, all the gener- 
ous, not the liberals, love Ids iiairte; 
many’s the tear 1 have shed over it 
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ill early youth. But the uame, liko 
every other ivpivacntinp: any lliiup; 
•rood, baa been usuiped, miausfti, 
and nhuto'd. The oi'iLMual signilli'a- 
lioii ia doubtless the same with Pii- 
uiua; it ine tnsthe iirst, or the Piime; 
and since the days that legitimate 
loyalty has become vt'aki ued, and 
taken, as it were, the second place, 
iiirih}’' a oiiiii-ter, lit it shtmid b.* but. 
th(' ‘ier\ ant, h.is Hrixed the ii-ins <jf 
I'.iveni n.'iir, uii.ioni; either appro- 
l).ti(/u of, Oi' nominatioii IVom, 
go ;il 51 kiii.f as Piitni, and appro* 
piiiletl ih-it name of disiinctioii to 
liimHelf. 

I'«i go a ilttlo biitlirr — AVho was 
Agiiifieiiiiion ? l\ot H kingcerUinly 
iij the seii'ie in which Piiaiii was 
King — we must not be misled by 
later aad inoie improper use of 
'vtud**. lie is indeed Crilled llie 
“ A-^ '//!«< ■. vtv;’’ but"”' <4 is UOt 

king — r*f, is but a connnon 
fl tilor; and, 111 more vulgar pm lance, 
lii'iy but have siguided tlie *’ cocKur 
the walk.” A jatnemnon was I’r* 
Je id'n* of the pai ty, ami ha<l i.»‘ been 
de id and burnt, the Whigs of Tioy 
would have drunk to his niv inory as 
ours do to J<'ox's,‘ and eo tlie whole 
armament may bo said to iiavo been 
the, ui.irshnlling, aeciiisliiig to the 
present custom of the fxiaii or W hig 
party, against tlio Troy or T»)ry par- 
ty. And tlieti again, in coidirma- 
tiouofwhat lias been asset ted, bis 
tifle, \ veiy observable — 

SI sort of representation of t.he So- 
i.i.'ign Peopli','* so early is th.'it 
O'* .ijiiip'ion to be dated; the 
ti.eu, were iiotliing rnoie llimi “ the 
ji.’op’e;” ihongli afterwards, in the 
Athenian republic, it was addressed 
i>y tiiu orators and detnagogues in 
flattery, and to imply acou^(•quoIlce, 
after they had assumed the whole 
power ot the state ; tliongli indeed 
tlift \v 5 fs- A Vvai'.i were the most noto- 
rious rabble- seoiindrels that e\er 
infested a state. Tiieii we do not 
find good old Priam called tiie peo- 
ple king, or the cilizen king, but the 
“ sh<*pherd of his subjects;** 
not implying that he loved 

them an i took rare of them; and 
the — which means ' every 

inch a King.’* 

The incident of Agamemnon sacri- 
ficing Ida own daughter ia not very 
dllBcult of 9oUuion->aud here it 
muBtbowmarked that th* phraseo^ 


logy of the (Jreekandour own laii- 
giiug (5 ia &o sim lai, that litcial naii* 
slatioiis will 1)1 ten surpiise us vviih 
our own vulgar slang expressions; 
this by iho way, for 1 will nor, srop 
for exaiuplca — so wc liiid it in lids 
widl-known incident. — W'hat was his 
oliject? the iiruiiediiitn answer is — 
“ to rai .0 the wind.” To raise which, 
indeed, m uiy a sUtcsuiau has sacii- 
liced his most f.ivouiite schemes, 
Ihe very off-piing of Ids brains, 
like the “absolute ivlsdom ” that 
was heat out ot .Inpitcrs, ib veiy 
child of Ills tlionghis, tliat he had 
cliPii-hi'f], dry-nuiHed ; lias even 
eaten his own woida, wliich was the 
sole hieaiiing of >Satuiii devouring 
his own childieii. 

And who was Ulys.scsi^ Aciafty 
eloipieut U'ldg of Troy, allegoiically 
said to have stolen into t he temple and 
filched away the paDadiiirn. lie must 
havi* bt i ri some chinch plunderer, a 
remov<-r of lest acts, which U'st acta 
protected tlie, Tioj.m church, lie 
ii to be found in o\eiy frasidiileiit 
measure tnkiiig a leadiug pait, or it 
would lie belter said au uudeihaud 
part, lie was a piinupal, too, in tho 
matter of the wooden Jiorse, ilie ti no 
meatiing ot wliicJi f inteud to dia- 
close. 

The character of Ail'illcB, 1 must 
confess, excites astoiiisliment and 
siirpiisc. lie appears leally not to 
belong to the party to which history 
has attached him, llio greatest of 
warriors nn(l a consummate states- 
man. Duiiiig tlic gt eater part of 
the biege be eitlier lesislstlie Whig- 
riieckH, for BO 1 must call the party, 
or obstinately keeps back his full 
power, and yet the motnent he ai i^es, 
bcurning ilie very faction with whom 
he bideh, ho eilects the very mea- 
sures at a single blow, which they 
never could hi iiig about with their 
united forces, whether in or out of 
Pailiament lie is a noble and 
suhiiiiie ch.iriieter ; and I suspect 
some one act of his, accordant to tho 
views of the Wliig faction of Troy, 
ha.s placed him, in the rccoids, on 
the side he never could have chosen 
by his taste or any one feeling of his 
nature. If I am obliged to compare 
liiiii to any politicians of modern 
history, I should say that in the for- 
mer part of his chaiacter, when he 
broke away from bla party, he re- 
sembled Burke: aud In the latter 
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j)nrt of his doings, \Vi And 

hi^ htatuo, no IV pnintiug to tliu resi* 
d(‘iu‘o f>t tl'P hero \V.it:e!lo(>, beoiiiH 
to c'ldhij Kiiidivd on rho score of 
ni’toly fitretigih .'ind viituc. He was 
a luiniMtcr of' blngnlar energy and 
btraighifor vvardiK s*. 

'I'o drop from llte highest to the 
lowest depth — is not Thii sites the 
very beciii-ideal of a Whig-lliidical, 
ever, as Homer !clla us, railing at 
kings with his foul inoutli y and this 
shows us ihiit this genus turpis-^iiuiiiii 
infested poor Troy, as Wi il as other 
place.s. 

There is an am using anecdote in 
the old ihapsudies, wliich 1 would 
not |biss ovi-c, o( one (iilaiicuB (a 
drey hy translalion wlio was foolish 
enough to be eheiitcd into an ex- 
ch u)go the most htupid ; the very 
armour (»t dt-feiici*, w<»rth I don’t 
kiiow how many hullV hijies, lor 
one woith nothing- -gold for iioii, 
which f.imons excliange, became a 
proven b to express i:foo]i*ih baig.'iln, 

Diomedis et Glauci pei.nuiatio.’' 
He was one of those billy fellows 
that ev(M' tiiiiik new lamps better 
than old — a llii minghaui nuuuifuc- 
ture, ns we should say, biipeiior to 
the <d(l n'galia, 

lint 1 uiU'- t not he t( rnplr d to re- 
view all (he chaiactcrs of the bplou- 
did Iliad, not e^eu the amiable 
Hector, tliat |)iototyp(' of a tiuo 
(hmsei viili\e, shall lead me into fur- 
ther dis. iiBsiun on the inoiits of the 
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Tioj 111 Toiii iliouj.h fu/.o On my 
d< pill of the Jieaib [ love und .idoiiio 
them, or to use llui V iigiiiau phio^e, 
“ Kxuniinaupie Toi is auunoM ui ]o c- 
tu".” My business shall be iiioie 
particulnily with the events iniinc- 
di-xtely preceding ilu* fall of Tioy, 
and then with the fall it'>( It. xVc.d in 
eudeavuuiing to give n imioicil 
account of ihem, 1 shall be guid-. d 
bolcly hy the narrative, as it is le- 
tftiled in the ylhieid.simply applying 
to it the hyputlicbiH, that it dcM". ihes 
the btruggles of political paitics in 
tlio sb-te, ami not any actird foreign 
Will rare. And 1 shall not be, 1 trust, 
l(*bs intelligible, if 1 adopt, as occa- 
sion nia^ offer, and i's I have hitheilo 
done, tlie denuminalions ol paities 
known among ourselves. 

Melancholy indeed was the c.ibH- 
trophe ;.(ud if tluo'e be a lesend’hiiice 
of incidents or characieis with those 
of oui own days, let us all hope at 
least that the evil of the omen may 
he aveited ; and let “ Tioja fail,’’ — 
“ I’uimus 'I’loc*,'’ be a vvnii ning, as 
all hist<uy ought to be, to fciicces>^iv« 
geueiaiiutiH. It must be ob'^erved, 
how ever, that Magu herself has, fiom 
the commencement of the evil limes, 
utteicd her waiuing voii’e, as did 
GaHsnijdia,and,like her, has not been 
believed. May not posieiify have 
to i elate of us as ylinens, or Virgil 
through him, did of the unfoi lunate 
Ilium ? 


“ Tc(*j,in;c. at opes ct lauicutabilc rr^'iuini 
J'huciiril JDannu" 

'L'lie uairative commencra with a summary of the Blate of parties iiuuie- 
diiitvly pieeoding the iiual and fatal blruggle, and then proceeds to the 
wicked schemes of the Whigs of Tioy ; nor is it without a loathing liorror 
the tale is told. 

“ Qu:inr](iuiii aninni.s ineminissu liorrct, lui-liuinR rtfugit : 

Jii('ipi:ini. Fiurli bt'llo, iatisiiup r(’piil.*)i 
Duclorcs DHuniiin, tot jam labcntibus unnb, 

Tiistiir iiioiitiii rqiiuii], diviiia Piillndi.s arte 
TFalifiraiit : bCi'.tui(no iiitexunt uMete roslu''. 

Votuoi pro reditu siniulaiit : ca lama vagutur. 

Hue ilcleetn viriun BOititi corpora fiirtini 
Jncliidiiiit (leeo latri'i : peiiitiisique cavirnas 
Ingeiites, uterutiuiue armuta mdite coinplent.” 

I shall, though it is not aa forcible as it should be, tpiote Drydeu, merely 
substituting the names. 

1 will restrain iny tears, and biirtly tell 
What In oiir last, and fatal night befel. 

By destiny compeird, and In despair. 

The Whigs grew weary of the tedious wnr, 
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And by IMiiu'rva’B aid a fabric rear’d, 

Whitib likt> a btred oC uiouiiUiii height appraiM ; 

Till' were plank'd wtlh pine, they teigned It miule 
I'nr their reliiiii ; and this the vow they piiid< 

Thus they pretend ; but in the hollow side 
>Si-lcr.trrl umnbers of their paity hide; 

With inward hmus the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels stuif the dark abode.” 


I have given Dryilen’s translation 
for rhyme; I will give a somewhat 
more paiaphraelical one for reason. 
l)j yden had not the key, or he would 
liave done it more to the spirit of 
the ti'utii of the original. L should 
pay, tlien, that, the VViiigs of Troy, 
being (|uite broken in spirit by the 
gloiioiis terminaliou ot a war they 
had always o}»p()sed,niid undertaken 
by the 'J ories, the issue of wliieli 
was so rontiavy to their expectations 
and prophecK'H, plan a iiioustrous 
sclieiiio, a Uill, wliieh under the 
name oi lleloini, is to eiicet .ill soita 
of cliHiigvH, which ficheme had long 
been til.! I lolihyhorao ol the (jraii, 
ordieyp, and now was to In* iheii 
htalKirig- hor* to eo\ei their, ike 
W bigs, 1 < til! II to idlice, under a ]n e~ 
leinu' indi'i'd of a letuin to tiie old 
roiisumtiijii. It i cslled n niou »ler, 
instar Monti**, strong of ‘'the moon, 
tain.” Tlu*} hoist of it as a contri 
vancv) of the \('iy GodxJess of Wis- 
dom (the inoft piign.aeiouB in the 
inylholoiry), which means nothing 
niiire nor les.i than the modern cant 
of the “maieh <jt intellect.” The 
scheme is foil of iiroinises, which 


they take care to have promulgated 
every where ; but they concoct the 
detail, fiirtim, secretly, and wonder- 
fully they kept the secret. Thus 
seen tly tliey cram their Bill, or 
Bills (for I am by no means •'tiie 
one only is rni'niit, for the monster 
was moveable, wheel within wlieeJ), 
with cominissiuuH, to be filled by 
(delecta sortiti corpora) choice 
Whigs, to fulfil their ulterior mea- 
FUics; HO they are said to he 
thoroughly armed. y\nd the event 
showed that this Wliig Hobby horse 
was not, as most are, stiified with 
straw, hut wiih stout hill men, and 
bludgeon-men, and fiio and fagol- 
m'*ii, with the intent indeed toover- 
tlj.ow ‘lie Tories, I hough iliey des- 
tiny Troy itself. The. iiistoi liere 
so .lewhit suddinly turns to another 
point of the compas». The attention 
i‘1 din cted to tin old theatre v/heie- 
oii the VS hig.-) of Troy had for many 
a year played their prtuiks, till they 
had brought it into a sad slate. It 
seems there was an island, formerly 
a part of King Priam’s dumiiiioiis, 
situated probably pretty much as 
Ireland is with regard to J*higland : — 


“ K*.! ill iijn'.jn'tt.i TciifJoJ, iiotissinia Idui.! 

Iiisiil.i, tli\t'v opuni, Pri.tini iliiin lOi'ii.i ni.uub.iiit . 
Millie. L.'.iitiiin sinus I t ''t.ilio malrfnln i ariiii.'i." 


Its iiotoi'ious character is nut omitied, “ notibsima fama,’’ and there Is 
noted a remorkulih* le-ature, its pioepi-iity, when the substantial power of 
Priam remained, and subpe«|uenlly its niter ruin— the bad faith of its in- 
liabitants— and it is lepiescntcd r** just that sort of place for a wreck, and 
where the cvil-di«posed might drive the vessel of the state. 


“ In si{;lit 4»1 Ti*oy lie.s 'B'licilu'*, an ifilu, 

NMiih- fintuiw dhl on Priam's empin' smile, 
Ili’iiowiiM lor wealth ; but Kiin-e a I'aithlrss hay, 
Whuo ^llip8 evpow’d to winds and weather lay.’’ 


The Whigs do not fail to keep 
this inland in sight, as a point from 
wliich they migiit do the greatest 
mischief with the greatc.st impunity 
to ihempelvea; they might have 
boasted that it was indeedever "in 
conspeelu,” for they never lost sight 
of it; it was almost their pet island 
—Island, I am almost tempted to c^l 


it Ireland, a name very expressivo 
of its condition as a place of depo- 
sit for party wrath, where it would 
not be lost, but be in a constant 
state of fermentation, a choice scene 
for experimentalizing, and for treach- 
ery of every kind, the ” statio inale- 
fida.” It is observable that hitherto 
the Whigs, who had been termed 
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Graii, are now denominated Due- the Whigs, and thenceforth all are 
tores Danaum,” as if they were the ralied Dauai. But we must not 
originators of the introduction of tiiu forestall events — to this island they 
Danites to the privileges of the con- direct all their energies fur the pre- 
Btitution of Troy, from which they sent, and by stealtli stir up some old 
had been excluded. But these Dan- grievances that had either been iiear- 
ites being once admitted, would ly removed or forgotten; which is 
have no leaders, and so domineered, well enough expressed by their 
that who but they ; and at length all hiding themselves, or at first secret- 
distinction is lost between them and ly lurking about and agitating. 

“ Jtliiu spprovtM'li dosci'to in lillore comluiit.” 

The Tories are deluded, thinking, that if they yield to their opponents 
in this matter of the island, they would be content therewith. In this 
too fond hope they eunsoiit to introiiuce tiic Dauilcsiuto the constitution. 
The doors of the legislature arc impiudt ully thrown open. Paiiduntur 
porlie.” There is a false joy upon the occasion. 

“ oiniiis loiigo Nolvil se Teoeri.i liictu 
i’aiidiiutiir ]i(irty'.” 

11 IS now that tlift Whigs hi lug lo sysU'in ol educnliou tailed liberal, 
view their great slalking-Iiou’c, this because cxcliiditig religion. The 
*'■ mountain” l.'ibiieatit n (ceitainly ji historian may tvell call ii a dchtruc- 
Bill ot goneiiM RefoiiTi) ; Tlicreis no ti\o gift, for all the dcstructiveH 
end t.f» their iionsliog ot ils Viisihoii ; v. eie delighted with it. The foolish 
it is ilie gift of iciy v/isdotn «lci- people oland a£ra]>e at the wonder, 
lied i and it is cu’ious to not'' the while psit td' me lahhlo enter the 
epithet applied to this new w i^dom Pai li ament House witli the D.inai, 
divinity,” iimup‘.e,” unwedded; that and wonder how tliey sliouUl fuul 
wisdom which lias no uliiaiico vviJi thiinselieH, wliere their helters 
tlie state by clmich bond — unwed- ” certare solebaut.” TJieii all cry 
ded to what llu^ \Vhig<« would call re- up the Whig holihy. 
ligious prejudices, carrying with it a 

" I’aiN ioituplu' doMtmi I'.xltialo Alirien.'s 

inohaii iniianlui* et|ui ” 

The W'higs of 'J’roy take advantage of this stale of popular stupefaction ; 
by one niejiiis or other get possession of the puidic press (not the Minerva, 
»s' some migiit suppose), and by fallacies, and lies, and very vulgar abuse, 
biutally attack the Toiics ot Troy, till thcniseives publicly boasted, in near- 
ly the words of the Tialin hibtoiian, 

” Fiitliinus insidiis ttMu«|uc .'i^ltaviinus uihr.' 

Tliey had then their Chronicles, and their Times, as I have before shown, 
but now we may in justice happily add, ‘‘ Tempora inutantur.” The 
Times changed. The dictatorial exhortative style of the leading journal is 
well maiked. 

*■ l’iiiii(i‘«qui; TJi/ik«-Us, as 'oin« eiiitionx have it, TiinulesJ 
Duel iritra iriiirus hortutur, et arco local i.” 

And it is with pain we are compelled to add tlic succeeding line — 

Hive flolo, aciijam '' ’ojje sic fata fcreb.mit.” 

“ Timetus first (’lis cloulilful whether hired. 

Or so the Trojan destiny required) 

Moved that the rampaits might be broken down, 

To lodge the monster fabric in the town.” 

Yet arc there some of the public press that make an honest stand, <ind in 
the name of the constitution of Troy, command the whole Jlefurin Bill to 
bo sifted, and all its luiking fallaciea and iniquities exposed, and its secre- 
cies laid open. 
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At C.kpys, ct quorum melior srnteiitiu iiicuti, 

Aut ptlngo Daiihiim irisidhs suspcctaqui; dona 
ri wcipiturL* jubcMt, suhjrrli'-qno iirorc llainmis ; 

Am t(ii;biirt: cavas uteii et toiiturc latcbras." 

‘ Bill . . .iiid tlr.‘ rest of Kouador miiiil 

'riw fatal niVM'iJt to the llaiiips dc'bigiicd ; 

Or t'» the watery deep ; at least to bore 
The holluw sides, stiid hidden frauds exploie.” 

And oven in tills state of liiingB, tlie mass of the people ate a« yet divi- 
ded, and llius tlio wliole peace of eocicty is broken up. 

“ '■Icliidlttir iiK'crluiii stiidi.i in rcntrari.i vul';n'«.” 

“ Tile j;iddy viilfjar, as tlieir fniude'* guide, 

With iieisi* bay iiolhiug, and in parts divi h*. ’ 

Ifow Weil is the tulgnr otatory of ptiidie meetings liit oiT. l3uttliis&taU> 
do' H nui, last lotig, vOien tl'e labhli* are iTugltt to uiideralaud that there is 
to l;<! lt> ll:em, iu particular, .'i great bo-u*. 'Mieyaro all up, on one bide. It 
is th.'M “ rij,* IjIII, tlie udiole 15i!I, and nntl'i tg ( I'-e !.nl t.l.e liill.” 

i\ f-t) uj ai'i a- this, tlie danger to the. Jvdahlished ("hurcli of'l’ioy bt;-- 
coiniiig .jian’.leiit, the cli igy a in.ui, with tlteir Arclihishop ot 'i my at tin ir 
lie >d, and ri giea;. numbt r ot tli'* br“t i»v n of < !• 'r.ictcr and proj.e; ly, pro- 
elaiiii to llic people tlic iumiiiu tit danger, and point out torcibly ilieirgiow- 
i inadncba and delusion, and tlina the cliurcli’a roivluctis d» ‘■criijed . — 

‘ Piimiis ill! iiiilr < unu •>, I'oniit.aitr rutri\.i, 

Lneidon nrihsn. ^nirim.i drniiit ah airr. 

piocul . O. ini''*il, qu.r tint.i ii!‘:iMi.’, rn^s 

'1 lieu a blibe to some ptu lion of the church is spoken of, as beiiig ofiei ed, 
under rlie pretence of a liberal c?ie for them, but actually with intent to 
iiave a hold ii[)OM them, aixl so hating them, ns it were, by the collais, to 
iob them, and tl it at the special iustijation of tin; Danites. 'Ihus the 
chuieh proceeds ,• 

“ (hcditi-i .ivr.'tu', hosU-r, aul iillii putati.*) 

J)oiia oai’cir dolls Daii.ium sir nidus Ulys .i-. ' ’* 

i'licTi follows an eloipjent appeal to tlie good Gpnse of the people, sliow- 
iijg that the greatest danger is to themselves, that tlie “ roving coniinis- 
sions” concealed within the measure will in time inspect their very houses, 
and overtinow the state. 

‘ Aut hoc iuclusi iii/iio nnuit.mtur Achivi , 

Aut lui'c in no'itios f.ibric.ita rst inachiun miirus, 
ln^pl'ctllra duin()>, vciituraqiic uebiiprr iiibi ; 

Ant aliqiiis Intit error : pqiio iic rreditc Tvneri. 

({.idrquid id cut, timeo Daiiaos «t dona ferentes.” 

Though Dryden fails, 1 give his tianslatioii : 

‘‘ The hollow f.ibi'ic eithrr must enclose 
Within its blind rctess our -:ecret foes ; 

Or ’tis an engine raih’d rIiuvc the town 

Til uVr>look our walls, and then to biUtrr down ; 

Somewhat is sure designed, by fraud or force, 

Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse.'’ 

Tlie iiistorian bitterly laments that this churcl^blow to the measuic was 
ineffectual ; had it been otherwise, says he, 

“ Trojnqiic mine sl ires, Priamique mx alia niauci'i-t> ’ 

And had not heaven the fall of Troy design'd, 
t3r had not men been fated to be blind, 

Enough was said and done to inspire a better mind, 

Then had our lances pierc'd the treacherous wood, 

, And Ilian towers and Priam’s empire stood." 
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Nexi follow'8 a cliaracter 1 scarcely lie has the trick, too, of Rouig down 
know liow to deal with. The exc- on his knees, and making a tnoek 
crahlo Sinori — whclhei he reprcpenls prayer, with suih peifnly, that it is 
any individual character, or traitors shucking to think of. Then he ap< 
in gcneial, “ id genii'^ onine,” I will peais to'have been a statesman noto- 
not decide. All lying traitois have lions fur saying one thing and doing 
a strutig family resen hlaiire. 1 am, another, who perhaps had published 
however, incll ed i j thij.k that seve- scMitiments directly in contiadiclion 
ral real person.^l^i s are hinted at in to himself; again he appears as oiir- 
this one. h'v lywoid he utters is put forth as the proper lying month- 
false ; he is iiiti -iiiuced with liii piece of his mischievous party. Again 
hands tied, voluntaiily tied, and that he may represent some arclV traitor 
is a very common thing ulih nienii and agitator, wlio dealing himself 
ft;U<*Ririci!, who ai ' as fast bound and laigcly in the “death’s head and 
tied, vviili t!»eir hands beliind tlicin ciobh-boiie” syt-tem, may hav e pre- 
as it to pM'ticuinr iiicaf-mes. tended conspiracies against himself, 

lie s a gr.'<at p'Made almi.t e:i- lie is nil iiiipiideiice, and plainly tells 
injijes P I mI'j hii'i, ii very glib the Whigs of Troy, that tlseir men- 
idfowt j .‘.fid hticli nstial siires had commenced with bbiod, 

iliud.'i lb- is fuicf'd L) the and tbit liicir “lelnin'' must b<v 

(naii b>t'> tlie ]n'i sence of good old secustd ))y Idnod, and is fpiite ora- 
Ih ic.ni, \i Ijo in his liiiiiedy, and to cuhir on this pf)int, as if niii aculoiisly 
his Mj I, 1, -ii'*ves ewry lb* hr ttlls. informed. 

“ plao.islis 

iS,ii(»iiiiio ipumoMli rcdliu-.” 

T'li iv' i . 1.0 < iiuniciaiii.ii lieie made, of the muriiGrb per diem, hut they 
v’cie piobably not much fewer than those allow'cd in our dajs in ihi‘ sUtcr 
kingdiiin. Th(‘y greatly increased with the. introduction of the Danites. 

" (iumn ]'iiinu.ii Hl.itM', Dau.d, vonhtis ad ora*?.’’ 

H hc i'ousuinniate scouudiel tells how Ids enemies had caught him at fault, 
and h:d hii.t in ll’cir povvi r, and confesses that he was in danger. 

*• lOn'pui (bifi’.u) Ictc inr, ot vinoula nij‘i.’‘ 

Tfs >ngli t'le. met v\M3, the C'veape was entirely the act of the Whigs of 
'i'n.'V, fur ihc advancement of their own wicked purposes — and he, is re- 
vv aids d - liny, \a ili‘<p’> rome pcirlicular loyal grace and precedence is noted 
in ihf following — 

“ fi^vc vii'u juiuiiis inr iil«pio uicUv kv.ui 
\ iiiidiijiibi t Ihiainus.” 

^or was liu’ic any need fur the good King to add, as he did — 

“ .iiui’sbvs hiiic j.iiin>bll\isccie Graiot, 

Ni.sicr fii-.” 

Such a oiiO was sure to forget his fiicnds soon enough. Nor should In*. 
p( il.aps have asked about the Bill In that quarter ; but some, say the ques- 
tions ^ .'cre not a-ked by the King himself, but by some of his coiifideiiiidl 
Rcrvantr, who assumed the power to confer the royal patronage, and make 
a comp' ct vviih the villain, “ Qme Religio.” “ Touching Religion,” shows 
cleaiiy th.it there wa^ somethiiig bout that in the compact. The woids are 
remarkable, and will bring to the reader’s mind the questioning on similHr 
matters before committees of our House. 

“ (^vdilve petuiit — ipiic rcligio, auttpuo uiachlna brill 

Jliii rcpl 3 ', commencinf' with an oath, w very characteristic; hut why 
appeal to the “eternal fi js” (vos eterni igues) ? This must have been 
in allusion to some generi.l inceudiaristu, at that time rife in the land. Me 
calls emphatically too on the altar and the pike— 

“ V'oi iirur CHSC-4U0 iiefnadi." 
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The newr party to which he binda himself, appear to be succcssofa to the 
Greys or Graii, for lie abuses them unequivocally and wiUiout mercy. 

“ I'H!! milii Graloruiu sarrata resolvcre jura ; 

¥m odisKe virosii atipie uinnia ftrre sub auras, 

Si i£ua tegunt.'* 

** And grant I may 

Witliiiut u criiae tb’ ritigratcful (Greys) betiay ; 

Xlevcal the secrets af the guilty htat**, 

And jn!»tly puuUh whom I justly h.ite.” 


With what cool audacity the scoundrel talks of biTakin{< his oaths. One 
would think tiiere had becu Papists in those days, uiaiutainiiig t)>at oaths 
are not to be kept with heretics; and, with what cowardice he tells the 
Grey VVhigi^ he has them in his power, and threatening them with betray- 
ing their Hccrets. Who will he surprised if such a fellow is not bound by 
any laws, not caring a rush for hia country — as if he should say to his new 
allies, “ you do my work, and I’ll do yonrs.” 

“ IVnror P.(trhc nee l(':;ihuu ullis. 
i'll modi) I'l-omi^sis manea^, 

. . , M iu.i).na i‘ p •n.iiiii'. 


'J’lie compai t being as it Wx*re signed netl sj ‘ih il, he cnteis into all tin; 
ulterior \ic‘us of his nciV allies, to be cariic.l out in as hort a lime as pos- 
Hililij ; and has tho exUioidinaiy impudenee to re sert, after he had enteied 
into a contiai’t by \»dii) li the est'ibbshed eliurcli cf Tmy was to he dtstioy- 
cd, that tije Wliig lladical Hobby alone would pieserie tbe p: ople under 
tiu'ir old leligion , some inive thought, amhigUMJsly laving a stress on the 
word “ old,” 

• I'.iimUi’ii .IntiijU t ‘•nil Uidi^iuiu* linsi.” 


T!ie eonsfsiuoi.ces of these “ say- 
iugs and doiiigs” are made manifest 
as the history proceeds. Toe chuich, 
it will be recollected, was to be 
tta< rinceil. Tliia is told under a very 
bold and singular imagery. As I 
bltowed, the church is signified by 
her high priest oi Archbishop, Lao- 
coon. Through him the ho.>tility of 
the church to all the inischiovous 
measures had been maiked. How ia 
the mutilation of the church painted? 
We see two serpenU-, coming too 
across the rliannel, from Teiiedos, 
and intertwining thcmyelves round 


the arclibiniiop and his tvv'o sous, the 
deniest of his fainily, and posillvely 
muiah3riug them .and just, too, at 
the \eiy time the priestliood were 
about to sacrifice a “ bull.” What 
c.m be meant by that ? — it pu/xles 
me. IVihaps it vvaa bomething ana- 
logous to the Pope’s Bulls of our 
times, which the Established ('hurch 
ot Troy may have been on the point 
of anuiliilatiiig by their peculiar 
energ 3 % llinc ilia? lachrymn* ! 

The. sea serpents, the monsleis, 
and the tails, arc surprisingly dc- 
bcribed. 


*• Pccc ault'in I'i'iuini a Teu» Jo tranquilla ppr :Jta 
( lIi>nT.-('i) rcft'i'ens), in]iup))’)i<i urbibus dO^tics 
Iiieiiiiibiint {laritcjque ml littora tfnJuiit . 

Pccinra <^iu»riiin iiiti'i* Juctiis ar recta, juba'ipio 
Sftn^iiiiii'a* cxsupci’iiiit uii Jas ; pars ca:tcrn puntuin 
Poiia h'git, HiuuaiiU|iie iinmeusa volumine lerga.” 


“ Two serpents, lankM abreast, the seas divide, 
y\nJ smoothly sweep along the swelling tide ; 

'I’hfir flaming crests above the waves they show, 

Tiicir bellies seem to burn the seas below, 

Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 

And uu the sounding shore the flying billows force.” 

The uproar, the foam, their taking possession of the land — the blood, 
the fire, the hisses, wonderfully express the utter malignity, recklessness 
of blood, fury, and frenzy of tho leaders of a deadly faction, who, coming 
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from HuiedoH, had determined upon the utter destruction of the Uslublish- 
ed Churcbt which they had perhaps sw'oru uo« to molest. 

“ Fit sonilus spuinantc sulo: jauque arvu tcnubdiit, 

Ari1enti'(><iue oculcs suflectl sanguine el igni, 

Sihila lainbcbaiit liiiguis vibrantibua ora.** 

Ami now the straml, ami now tbo plain they held, 

Thoir ardent cyea with bloody fitrci ks were filled ; 

'I'heir nimble tongues they brandis’i'd as they name, 

And lick’d their hia&ing jaws, that spitted ilamr.” 

iL is easy to see in the monsters feeding on the priest and limbs of tlie 
priesthood, represented by the sons of Laocoon, that the revenues of the 
spoliated church are the food, the great sop— the limbs containing the thews 
and sinews, as revenues undoubtedly are of an eetablishment. 

Ft inlsprcs morsu de(Mhcitiii' nrtu.s.'* 

Thcie is souiplhiiig very strange in tlm escape of the serpents and their 
tails. 

Al genii II i lup.'«u ilelubui .ul suinniii diaronci. 

IClFugiuiit, i-:oYiequ>' ptMiiiit J'l iloiu{I'\ aicrin : 

•Sub |ii‘ilibiiM(iic (lypeitiu.; sub urbe tegiiiitur. 

“ 'J'lieJr t.'i'-Us perloi m’d, tin* *vL*i*pp|it9 quit their pre ;, 

And (n ttu‘Migiu\ >htiiM‘ lliey make their way; 
t'nniliM al Ini tiny In*, piotictid their 
l’>y hri* lai:;.* Inn kl« r." 

11 'le is a'' uKiii.iu ;:ud rt lu.'e in ihc-cliurcli herein justly punished 
the Holy \ alter tin* uiosi bm- lor llteir opposition to tlie tuvoiiiite 
I il inuHli I .'iul srtiilt ge. And how measuie, uud tiibiantly raised the 
•siiaiige is til;? “ huge buckler,” huge ciy, out with the Bishops, and in 
Uiougli to shield any iniqiiiry. All with the Bill, and all its ullerior 
this i inu't l<‘a\e to tlio.se convorsuut mcasuies. Accordingly llie gieat 
in such mysteiicH, to the initiated, idol, the Juggernaut llelorin pro- 
I'lie shielding, lioweter, seems to ceods, — The Trojan lloise — in it 
ha\e been pietty sme, and doubt- must come, and be forced by the 
less prccoiicei ted. The iiistory tar- mobs into the very citadel of Troy, 
tlier tells us, lliat the people thought Nothing else will do^ 

‘‘ J)i vidimus iiiuruo, it iiiu uj.i p.,inliiims uibii.” 

The gn at wall ol dcleure 7S had beru lounrl the necks ol the 
lorced, hrckeii down, and all laid lii 1*1 promoters of “the inovementr’) 
open to the rabble rout clamouiiiig wliiih show's the pulling together of 
along, with the “mountain” inuu- the unions, -the wheels aie under 
Hter. Tlie rope to diag it forward its feet—in it comes, 
is put round its neck (Oh, would it 

‘* SiMiidit latulis macliiiia lriur4)^, 

Fu'ta iirijfii:?.” 

“ J'hn ratril nionslcr mountain moiiiilb the wolifl, 

Big with anm'd scoiimlrrla.” 

'riie great Bill, the measure of mischief, designated by the Horse, is fully 
admitted into Uic Trojan ParlLmeut it is forced onwards by I'nions and 
their mobs, and their rabble of hoys and girls, usually put forward as 
those who may commit the greatest riot with the greatest impunity, and 
do the woik of the wily. 

*' Fiwri circuin iiinuplieqiie piieihi* 

S:u‘i'a oiuiuut, fiineinque inaiiii conlingcre gaudent.” 

Had Drydcn poBsessed the key to this history he would not have thus 
translated '' pueri innuptmque puellse : 

“ Boys with cbapluts rrown’d, 

« And oboirs of virgins sing and dunce around.*' 
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Every ouc knoivs liow well ibo Lnihi deaciibes the e^’il populatiew ol 
citic?, let loose indotd to make an U|iioar, but very unlike clioiis of vir- 
gins, ever ready for ov, ly iniqoi.v', r.ad il tie! niiong expiession luny b«! 
borrowed, “ to hiii as il weie wiili a e^-it rope.” 'J'lie eaeia eaniint, bliowa 
their oaths and iinprcratious in nujckeiy ul religion in setting up their 
idol, and no doubt it was witli « ur;gy and delight they took hold of tl»e 
rope. *‘llla bubit.” It is b: ought in, and not without threats, 

“ iMc'ilia'qiii' iiiiii.ins illalnti'.i uibi.” 

“ It cMlij'i o’er !»tir iir.u'', .iol threat'* the town.’’ 

The poet in this plaee breaks oiF to npostrophi/a his deluded country, 
conlrasting her unhappy (•('ndiiioD e. iih hei former glory. 

“ () ‘■urtd rily, hnilt h\ h.itni.s ili\jne.” 

No h'^'=i tliPn four ti.nfs, as the inoiitler htood as it Wl'io on the threbliold Cff 
the. conMtitutlon, did it feol rt cheek, and for a while did nut advance; and 
as ofteu di internal conu.iMion thic afen ariiis. 

‘ /.tiito! ute;o 'ii.oM qiial'T .am.i ilt Jne.” 

l''.!iir tiioca it st'.'i k ; .14 till (ho (1.0*1110;; boiiiid 

Ol .iioid wtu 5 : iivl, siml in\v< I 1 yvn.in 1 irhoiitid. ” 

Do (38 thin alarm Ih;* people ? — tioi a '•.’hit. Their folly, their madness stands 
recorded— 

'* Tnsl.in'ius ii.ino'iiii. 

Kt oioiisineu (pf-hx !,.(>.;« m n;..*.” 

“ \\t m.i 1 V, sta /» il, titol bliodiMl uith oiil* f.ttr, 

We li.iiil aioii.f (he lu'iN.' in -idi'inn st.ite ; 

Tlo II I lac.* the dill rorl. lit within tlio tower.” 

InstanuiH.’’ 'fh'' “ prci‘-urt‘ from without” Kueceeds — regaidlctss, 
reckless, and blind vviili i.«ge, tlic people drag il on— and it is placed in 
th(! yicrutu aur. 

There was no lack of prophecy to wain the people. 1 liave before poii.t- 
ed out what may be meant by the pt^rsouificatioii, Cassandra. 

*■ (’.I'.M.indiu cii.d, aiiil ( iirscd th’ unhappy lumr — 

I’l n-tuld our t.'tr ; I’lit, hy the gods’ drucr, 

All Iic.a.l, 'Hid 11. Ill'* Ill’ll, u’d tlr* pi*ojihc( y.’’ 

Tiieii follows ail account of the foolish lejoiciiig and feasting, and fatal 
Bi'cuiity. And nov/ it is the Plcdanx iustiuclis Navibus ibat a Teiiedo” 
all previously prepared — and Siuoii lets loose the concealed scoundrels. 
Weie there no gu.irdt. i* None upon the watch ? Tliere were; but they 
had been threatened, and are now annihilated. 1 will not stop to eutpiiie 
who lho8(! guards vveie, or what the precise meaning of their aimihila- 
tioi). It is spoken of liy the hi teiiaii as equivalent to a slaughter. 

Cmduntiir A'igiles,” and what is tlej immediate couscquencc ? 

“ 1* 'rii<*(|iic p.tleniitms oinnea 

Accipiunt sxkIos, alum* .iguiina CDiivcin jungiiiit.” 

I he gates that should have been sacredly closed arc forced open — and 
how expressive are the words conscia agmiiia.” 1 omit the personal 
history which here follows, to piii>ue the general thread. Mob tyranny be- 
comes impatient of the slightest delay; they are now determined to show 
that they are " the suvereigii people,” and begin to take the matter into 
their own bauds. Treason no lunger lurks iu holes, but stalks abroad, 
calling up incendiaries to the, work of revolution. 

“ Tiiiti vfi'o niniiifi'sta fulc!), Danaiiimpie pateacuiit 

Tnsidiiie.” 

The frauds aud practices of the another ! The infuriated boast of 
Danites are made manifest. How their *' glorious days,” and history 
like is one democratic revolution to records them, fires in all qunrters 
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By the uamo “ D('i|ihobus” (aican- 
hig ono who fouriMl Cud), whoso 
|)alace was burur, 1 aiu iiiclini’d to 
think ihii popular fury was nioio 
piiriicularly duevkd against: tho 
iltOiiy. Dt'ipliobuH was piobably a 
Bishop of Troy, w ’loso paiaco was 
burnt. The ronflagtaiioiis are de- 
soiiheiJ, us by an eyewi(ii(‘s>f, auil 


boiv exactly do they resemble those 
which revolutionary excitement pio- 
duT-i'd amongst ouihoIvA. Wc may 
imagine tho descript’on to belong 
to ihft fireo of Nottingham, Dn by, 
anil moi « pai ticniarly to ilio^e of tl.e 
“Tlireo gloiious drjys of Bristol.” 
I will therofoift only giro the tian*!- 
lation of tin* passage froiri Drydc ii. 


“ Now p>\»ls of <■> !r.>* thir.i>ri iii<' front nl.ir, 

thiviits, anil loud I iii«'itt^, am! uiit fclul war. 

Thr iidisi* Hpinii llunii^li nir ’solarr '.Icoil 
Aliiiil fi«ini Streets, unit a woinl 

liUiKlei' and jof mote loud 1 Itr.ir f!i’ a'aim-s 
Ot liniii.iii nils distifii't, :.i>d rt.is’ii.'i'; aiins ' 

I'r.ir itinke my sliinilais, I no 'or^rr st.iy, 
liiit iniiiiiit lh»* lerrj.i' ■, li' .•rr th"lowii >-iii va y. 

And luMikiii uh.tf (Ii.* iruitliil Mtuii \ I'tiiMj. 

Tims wlion a llard of Ifr l»y wind i*? fun nr, 

Ci'tir'.lin;; it toll , and niow's tlir •’ indiiij;; «r.iii , 

Or ili'lii4;i *•, df-iiniiiin!' on liir pl.nii'., 

'■iwrrp o’er tin* ytll'jv*. r.ir, dr^ttoy tin* pairs 
()i l.tboiiriiii; oxen, and On* |•r.;»:lnt\ gait s ; 

Tnioot tlu* lon•^t oal»‘, an«l hoar .iw.iy 
rinrks, fi-Ids, tents .1*1 niiil'-iti’. iti hisl prj ' 

'1 h.> .slupli.id iIi.mIis i!.«- ('.ill, j'lid '.I , ftoni fai 
Tin* WH'.tfl’ul lavi'groi l!.. vafciv uai. 

'i'lnri ' ’ \ faith v/..s nian'f«.‘-tli <ha> «>, 

And in op. n .‘ppiMiM. 

'rin; ol Driiihobi.'. .. - (‘loN 

Jii sinoKy llaiiii"*, and i .(( '• . oi !^i^ fiiriids, 

Ui'ilrgon f nrns rn.\t ; tin* »(;•-, air l ilrjit 

\\ nil ‘splrmliiMi Hot tl'iir own, and ^liitir with Tioj.-n light. 

Now clitiiiouis and iiuw rlani*itni) i.'»w arl r — 

TliH siiiind '>f (nin)pri'. inl\t u’.ili fighting rrir* ; 

V( iih iVii./y s.*./od, I i m (;> unvt ih’ al.ii .n«, 

IJ< solved on (’iiiih, II ((iM'd (o dir in anils. ’ 


There is nothing figni.ttitc iu 
thene fires— they kh nnturally aii?o 
from the preceding political ci.ndi- 
tion of fciV'iiis, and general “ mo\c- 
ineiit,” that no doubt can remain as 
to their reality. From this point 
the great public measure, wbaievi i 
it was, is to be considered establish- 
ed, carried, fixed with tho horse in 
the very citadel, and bearing within 
it, as the hoise is ligured to have 
borne, the means ot amjile future 
tyranny. Henceforth the events 
are yiiobably to he con.sidere ' real 
as they are desnibed; and I am 
afraid, poor good old Fiiam’s death 


i not ohiy an annihilation of his 
kingly olJlce, but tlie fatal terminn- 
tion ol an inluriale democracy, in 
the niifor Innate Troy, successful 
thioii' liont. And now follows ut 
Icu'-ta p'litial Episcopal overthrow. 
One of The ejected Bishops, Pan- 
iheus, is the iiist to show the altered 
stati? of things. By his bearing In 
with him his sacred paraphernalia, 
sacin, his coiupiered gods (victostjue 
Ueos, and child), whom he would 
have educated in the national faith, 
“ partonepie nepotem,” the awful 
cliange. is shown. Such ia Ids ar- 
eunnr. 


“ ^^'nit iiummu dh's <t iricloctabih* (inipiis 
Dai'ilunia*. Fuimu:. Tri;»-!, — lull I limn, rt ingons 
Gloria Tcucroi'iitn. I'l nn oir.iiia Jupiter .Vr^us 
Tl'nu^tlllit : iiireiiOci Duiiai doiniiiaiitui in nibr. 
Anluus annatos mciliia in inuMiiLii'i asiaris 
Pundit; irptie*, virtoripie .Siuon inc'ii'lla ” i'f’tt 
in?MUan^ ” 
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** Ti'oy is no more, and liiijm was a town ; 

The fatal daj', th’ appointed hour S') uoine, 

When wrathful Jove’s irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan state to Danaan Ihiiids. 

The lire consumes the town, the foe cominunds, 

And armtil hosts, an unexpected fui c, 
lireak from the bowels of the fatal hur-c. 

Within the gales pi'otnl >Sinon throws iibniit 
The il.unes, and foes for mlranec /mss mt/umt." 

Dire indeeil is the “pleasure from without,” and it immediately follows 
that under it the principal warders of the atate, whoever they may h *, 
make but faint resistance. 

“ VK prirni pio'lla tcntani 

]\)il»niin vij»il(‘B, cl c.ivo 'M.jrli resisiuiit. ” 

“ The wirricris of the gales but ill siiNtaiii 

Th’ uni'(]ii.il cuiiliict, and resist in vain.” 

The revolutionary tumult becomes hourly more fluccessfiil — a list is 
given of many a bravo deleruler of the good old coustitutioii put /mrs r/e 
combat^ whose places were douhtleas supplied by the runi.ins said to ho 
hidden in tlic monster’s holly. The poor old good k'ng IMarn is in dauger 
— and stout aro the heaits and hands leady to be mti'ied for his aiiceot^r. 

“ Pi'otimis .id Ihi»n\i I'.nn ‘ro lo'Mti,” 

“ Now Irons th’ invciJul I'ni,' ; 

Wc Kill to die, <«r di .I'll*' 'go the king." 

A cuiious feet is ineiitioned, yet showing what often takes place in the 
confusion of polilieal paitie-^. A uhohi b.nd clmhe ihene elves in tin* 
arms of tholr enemies, a > a disgiu-.o, and in that condiiiun ai>' slauglitcK d 
by friend and foe. And, wliethi'i by accident or deidgn, great liouses 
of audience and public council are d*-tioyed 

*• Aiirati(S-<|iii‘, Irubr**. k-A/mm i/f'ic/./ cUti junai/tiuh 

Ih'volviiiit. ’ 


“ Till' gilded roof', I'limc iiimbling from on liigi', 
The ni.irks of state nnd aiiciniL loy.iUy.” 

I must stay my hand, and refrr 


the reader to the last scein*, as de- 
scribed by Virgil, to the conclii‘»ioii 
of the second Avicid, Ii is tiiily 
appalling. The fears ot the aged, the 
W'l'ctclied Hecuba, ll« cii>)ii the ino- 
ther of slaughtered princes, consort 
of the venerable Priam, to bo slain 
before her, did not then move the 
hearts of the Dana! to pity ; nor will 
the Danan heed them. “ What’s 
Hecuba to him, or he to liccuba ? ” 


'I'hrice iniser.able was she, for slio 
did surv iv i*. ” Stand apart, and look 
at iiie," says Hecuba, in the play ot 
Iviripides, “as at a picture, nnd see 
if there ever WiIh n inore vvretched 
woman ” HutPiiam— he had sworn 
to defend the church of Troy to the 
last ; and the king keeps his word. 
Feeble is the blow he aims — and he 
dic.i as he should, still clinging to 
the aUir. 


" Till'.! iinis Piiiiiui f.itni'iiin, liir c\itus ilium 
Sorte tulit; 'rinjinu iiuTiiMim, n prolai><'ii vidmli'ni 
Pergama, lot (ptuiidani pojudii ton iMpi.* MijuM-biun 
lli'giiiiloroiii Asi.o. Jan-i liig.-ns litloiy tiuiioiis 
AviiKuimpie liiiriu'ii:* nput, ot ^iM^• noniiiic corpii'i." 

“ Tliiii Pi'kiin foil, and sliaird mip oinninou frtto, 
With Troy In asho.'i, iitid his niin’d ^.tuto. 

Ho who the seoptre of all Asia sway’d, 

Whom inoiiai'i'hs, like domestic slaves, obey’d. 

On the ble,iU shoie now lies ih* abandon'll king — 

\ hcadle^B carcass, and n iianiele^vs thing." 
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Oh wretched, ever to be remem- 
bered King of Troy I Pergama gone 
— ami all your Asiatic dutniidons — 
and you yourself now but a sad 
ghost! Oh, why did you trust to 
Sinon, why did you take the traitor 
by the hand I Oh, why did you drag 
in the Fatal Horse, pregusut w’itli 
destruction ! 

Pyrrhus, in this tragical history, is 
the one to give the death-blow to 
the tencrahle inonarch. U ^h(ickH 
the reader that the son of the noble, 
the grand, the suhlinie Achilles 
should plunge his swoid into the 
heart of tli(‘ helpless king, 'lliis has 
inuch puy/lcd me, and 1 will olVer 
the reaili-r the cons«»lath»n I have 
draw'n from it — the hope, that the 
king’s blood was not actually sliccl, 
or it it was, that no real son of the 
great heio of the Drama was the 
perpetiator of the honid act. I 
would sutitrest liiiit Pyiihits may be 
but the, la)!(l poetical p“i>onilication 
of pcdiiicid iiicendiarisin (whi<]i in- 
deed il\e M'ly uarue implic*), the 
natural coii.ie(|uem*ii <u' oilspring of 
some fatal measure, which v. iili a 
manifest fuersion, as the Iliad slmwa, 
the great Achillea had hecn dciitiried 
to a( com])lisli. 

Jb)or I'roy ! 1 low'd (’]» is the in- 
terest w(! )<'t le«?l ill its late! There 
isascdct mysteiy in that inleieal, 
for wliicli it IS dillicult to account. 
Ciliea innumeiable ha\e been sack- 
ed, biiiiietl, ilemolislied — empucB 
have ciiimiiled into dust, w'itli the 
gieat Kabylonand Nineveh, .and who 
thiiiks of lliem, who caves for them t' 
None but some aoliiaiy traveller, 
scraping their ashes with his mat- 
tock, as if he would dig their graves 
anew, rather to divert his own en- 
nui, than inovo him to ony touch of 
tenderness, l^veii the genius of 
Marlin, grasping in his hand, by a 
perv ‘rse fatality, the bep,om of de- 
s'dation for the pencil of light, with 
all his rage and range of art, cannot 
revive one leeliug lor them, no. re- 
move the veil of oblivion, which his 
cITurts do but thicken into impene- 
trable darkness. But Troy has a 
hold upon our alTectiouH ever. Jlow 
miicli more should it engage our 
thoughts, when, the key having un- 
locked the mystery of the fatal 
.chamber, we read the iucantatlons 
of the fiend of ravage, and cou trace 
the plottings, the disloyalties, the 


treacheries of the factions that rent 
the splendid robe of its monarchy, 
and trampled its honours in the dust. 
Tioy, then, still llamiiig to the ima- * 
giii.'iLion, is a beacon and a warning. 

1 ha\e now, I tiii'-l, as I undertook 
to do, satisfactorily explained this 
curious history; that is, not only 
cracked the nut, but given a taste of 
the kernel; il it, be bitt*T» it is but 
such as Iceinels in a liaui case genc- 
j-ally aie. Weie I prolcspor ol his- 
tory at eitlicr of our uiiiiersit'es, 
how would my discovery be lauded ! 
luit I h.iM! no right to contemplate 
any sneh personal advaurcmtuit — 
and this is a doubting age. if tliere 
be any, tlien, that u il! not accept tluH 
as a st^iioiis (!evel<»|»f'ntcnt of a most 
precious fragment el ancient history, 
let lliein at lea^t gwt! me. credit for 
an invention which they may apply 
cbewheis* to their own more, entiin 
saiisftiction. Tlie iiiv-'ntifm ut least 
K new, and that is something now- 
a dajs, when nolliiiig but whatis new 
goes down; tlunigir I think, by tlie 
by, I h ive fully thow'ii that there is 
“ nothing new uud -r tlie sun.” If 
111 } object bad been hi.aply to amuse 
llie idle, I might have treated the, 
Mihjccl ludita'oiis)}', jet perhaps as 
iruiy; bus it would havo been Icfs 
worthy of the solemnity of tiulli. 
TeinptHtiori^, irid u d, easily iail in 
the way. I inigat have rivalled 
IB. in iny written caiicatuie of the, 
Tiojau Horse — li.'uo ridiculed the 
idea <*f The wooden ‘‘ mountain” 
suhvci ling an empire. [ might havo 
laised H'‘Jiorbo laiiijh” at tlic ex- 
peiisB of a ceitain iMinisii} — havo 
shown tlio assuming liead, wilii one 
car forward to recoivo rumours, the 
other backwaid to receive oidera 
from the tall, tho wiioio head, in- 
deed, inclining that way; the nos- 
tills neighing eeditioii, tlie open 
mouth as if iustincti 'cly ready to be 
bitted. 1 might have w^*own, tliat if 
the head had little captudy, that of 
the belly was enormous-- have joked 
upon the inllalion within bidng mis- 
taken for the “ pleasure Ironi with- 
out.” 1 might havo l.iken hold of 
the tail, end shown all its piirpo.M'.s, 
—a rudder to tho head, to hold the 
crupper, without which the rider 
might not keep his scat, and as a 
whisk to blind the public eyes with 
its filthy sweep. I might have 
shown the unions in the legs, and 
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the democracy in the hoofs — the 
fore*feet ready to start on any move- 
ment, the propensity of tlie hinder 
to throMT out. 1 might liavo siiown 
the uatiirai use of the fore-lock and 
fetioi'k. I might, indeed, hare made 
sueli a beabt of it aa would have out- 
doue tlie great Parisian elephant^ 
intended to water all P.ais. 1 might 
have stuc’lv a horn in liia head, and 
have exhibited him as tiKM'ciitdhle 
unicorn fighting witli liie old lion for 
the (Town. Then, again, u iih regard 
fo Achilles, h.id 1 hoeii drawn aside 
f»oiii thegrntityof niy piirpo'^e, by 
the cnmiiioii fascination of a jctlvcr 
or punster, 1 might have whowu t!\.it 
lie ue\cr would have done as he did, 
ru-r roused lumself to the fatal act, 
had it not been for his fiicntlshi() 
v.'itii one. vviiose name began with 
Pat — indciul whose name was 
strangely compounded of Pat and 
H<ick — Patrockliis — and hate infu- 
red that he ivas the undoubted Hi- 
bernian Cdptaiii. I might have in- 
dulged large*!/ in such matters of 
mimicry, but 1 scmrii to tiillo when 
nothing is to be g lined byit. . Be- 
sides, unfortiinaUdy for me, the field 
is occupied— t)ie c'lainpion chosen. 
If the Ktng be cui railed ot his jester, 
his Ministers aie not. Theirs has 
succeeded to llio emoluments of the 
ollico, and they take cure, in the spi- 
rit of the age, it shall not be quite a 
slnecuie; and I could not havo been 
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a candidate, though three hundred 
per annum is a tempting bait for 
any endeavour. But I have never 
bhocked decency, religion, and mo- 
rality, and loyalty, by baldecd.scli, 
ribaldry, and larnimons upon royal- 
ty, and ihe.so things are now (.'very- 
thing, ami ohrain L.>‘h)0 per annutii. 
It is good pay— !uic the lool is ever 
the cleverest fellow of the company, 
and leceives the largest salary ; and 
90 cvi-ry ibiiig adiances. “ii:;', 
r;-*: the great oik s,- - 

that is, give him IjJSOO per anmi ti. 
lis (lo'iC. “ n./:T 

* . say they wiili another 

meaning, ami oil* he goes his riuind 
to amu-eviich his bufl’imiiery, and 
inteiline his w'it with the praises of 
his employers. Wel)^ Mie tool is not 
amiss, though he wiite to his 

name, and llu* Kirig gives him his 
escutcheon; and let him wreoth it 
with his motto, " Tom Foolery fur 
ever,” and he shall not have my 
envy', though In^ gallo r golden ojd- 
rii.:iei, dangle a pati unit’d and pa- 
te oiil-ing appendage to the pueiuge, 
and lule in the same c.oacii witli the 
Ixuig’s M’luioter; but then he must 
dine with the s.'hMe, and act low 
buAboneiies for their mnusenierit ! 
That is a hoi i id penally— so 1 .im 
well content with my more seilous 
employment in writing this Key to 
the “ Trojdii Horse,” ami foisw'ti'c 
rnotlcv'. 


.\ CllAl*TliR ON T1 

WuTi.sT but little was known of the 
Troubadours it was Bcarcely to be 
e\p(*cted that they should bo pro- 
perly appreciated; it was but natural 
that having no sure guides to direct 
them, numbers would speak of 
them from imagination rather tiian 
kn iwledge, and at that time it would 
probably have been a subject of 
surprise to many had it been demon- 
strated to them, as lias since been 
done, that this class of poets, whose 
local habitation and nature seemed 
to depend bo much upon the imagi- 
nings of their admirers, were in rea- 
lity to be considered and judged of 
as the creators of a natlonallitera- 
tiire, which burst into life, flourished 
ftud withered Awny In a shorter time 


E TROI’DADOrnS, 

than most literatures liavc taken to 
struggle through a sickly and hlos- 
BOmless infancy. The origin, pro- 
gress, and decadence of this lite- 
rature, all of them maiked with 
very peculiar features, entitle it 
assuredly to no inconsiderable share 
of our attention ; and the Trouba- 
dours themselves deserve to be bet- 
ter known than they are, even since 
perseverance and talent have broken 
the bonds of their long sleep, and 
they now speak to us us they spoke 
to their conlcinpornrics, whether in 
sorrow, in anger, or in the passionate 
accents of devoted love. They de- 
serve to be better known, nut only 
as the successful oxempliflers of the 
TtiloQ by which the literature they 
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had created was dUtlogulshed, but 
also on account of the influence 
which they exercised over their own 
age, and the peculiar character they 
impressed upon it, and because the 
form, and Bomctimes the spirit, of 
their poetry may still bo recog- 
nised in the ])oetical literature of 
the South of Europe. Their poe- 
try is not a mere collection of 
songs in praise of beauty, nor fan* 
ciliil repetitions of a lover’s prayers 
and complaints; they lived for the 
world as well us for their niisticssoN, 
and many an indignant satiio, many 
a bold remonstrance do tiicy address 
to the gicat ones of tlie earth when 
they overstepped the bounds of mo- 
del atioii and reason; often do they 
Idsh the vices of their age, and they 
tcai tho veil as unsparingly fioiti the 
faults of t!ie proudi'st puddle ami 
t!ie eleigy, as from llic iueaiiiie‘‘sea 
und tiiclvs of the poorest joglar. 
They lay before us tlie tiuu s in 
vvld.dj they lived, in their stiengUi 
and in tlieir iveakiiess : tiieir love, 
llieir pride, their constancy, thnir 
\Uloii.', tlieir desire of tame, the 
luxuiy of the princes and nobles, the 
i4'chlessn(?ss of the knights, the cam- 
bitiun of some, the injustice of 
ollieis, and tiie siipc>rstition of all, 
rih,! up belore up, as by tlie stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand, when we road 
tlieir aniri)ate<l and natiiial desciip- 
tioiis. The chief pait of the poetiy 
that has descended to us is csbon* 
tially lyjic.d, not only in its form, but 
because it is the expression of the 
teolings of the lieart; the detail of 
tho love and anger, the joys, Ibc 
hopes, tho fears of tho singer, all of 
which aio presented to us witli little 
or no exti iiisic ornamont,aud depend 
for tlieir success on tiie natural and 
vi\ id 4‘xprossion of the foelingr thcni- 
t id ves. They owe nothing to classical 
lileratiirc ua to form, and there are 
very few passages in wiiicli they can 
be siipposed to be indebted to it for 
an allusion. Nor is tliis ignoiance of 
cldbsical literature to be regretted, 
it is surely far better that they should 
liave spoken as their heart prompted 
thorn — that out of its fulness should 
have gushed those strains which 
found a ready echo in the bosom of 
every one of their countrymen, than 
that they should have engaged in a 
vain struggle to imitate timt which 
they could never liope to lival, and 
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wliicb, instead of wafting them in a 
bolder flight through a purer ether, 
would probably have caused tliein 
to sink into slavish iinitaturs, or 
mere distorters, iubtead of irt.mdhig 
forth fair and free, as the cioatoih 
and fosterers of a iu.w and uaiion.d 
poetry. One of themselves has said, 

** That Bftii^rran he of little woitli, 

4Vhich li.as not in the Iieuit it', birtli." 

And accordingly it is hy .nddressing 
tliemselves to lli'^ hei.it that they 
seek to prodiici* the ch'rdiiil e/iect; 
and tunny t.i their pieces, uithoiit 
doubt, owed tlieir lepuiation very 
iiiiich to tiie delicacy and tendcrueRs 
with wliich tlie iiaiiJi:il iet lings of 
tlie mind wire p!)i‘li.i}('(J. Al.iny 
oftheni. Mil cspei-iall} llcic.ard dc-1 
Ventadour, have drawn t'omo veiy 
beautiful coiiii)nn.''Oi.s and Milking 
illiiMraliuns tioin objeets in Latiiie; 
but even in tlui amatory pin ms in 
vvliicli sue') ornaments inignt be sup- 
posed to be in tlieir title place, 
they boeni rallicr to trust to a l..itli. 
fill and vivid ]nctuvc of tluir own 
feelings, than to any Inslie they 
iiiigbt have deiived hum oLlii r 
sources; ami to this veiy cause wti 
may probably attiifjute that unilor- 
mity in the contents of ti e ir pofimi, 
which cannot tail to strike ev\ n tlie 
leait observant, and wbiili lias olieti 
been adduced as one of the fiiulls 
and dclldeiicics of the whole litera- 
ture. 

Wc are not eiilitlcd to lind iaiilt 
with the siin[iliciry of ilieir ide.e, 
nor with the peculiar v iews tliey may 
take on parliculai sii't jects, to blame 
them, for that would be. in fact to 
assume that we bad a light to expect 
from them more lliaa what the liiiieN 
they lived in rendered ])oshible. We 
can therefore, in justiee, only fuul 
fault with that wliich was at vaiianc»5 
with those rules of ait which lurni 
the first principles of all poetiy, ainl 
which were, in conseijneiice, as 
much binding on them as oii ilie 
poets of an age of the. higliest men- 
tal culture. It is, lor exainpie, 
looked upon as iieci asiiry, accoidiiig 
to ihcse piinciples, tliAt a poem 
should express an idea, and that ail 
its portions should contribute to tim 
representation of it, in older tl.-it an 
harmonious vvliole may pioceeo' 
from the artful blending of hcveial 
separate parts. This appears to bo 
u 
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fouinletl on piinciplpB on vvliirh tho 
I'xistpm'o ot poetry depends, and is 
a law, ilo'ret'ore, coirirnori to all tiinea 
and coiiiitries; the troubadours roii. 
seipieiifly a(‘kiiovvl(Ml|re tliis law also, 
and in the majority ot instances are 
cxtreiiicly ru,nd in their observaiire 
ol it, with exception, otro!iiHe,ot the 
Toniada (jr riinoi, as the Troiixcren 
called it, and which must be excused 
as a dejKiitme trom acknowledjjed 
j tiles irid<‘( (1. hut one which wan 
s.iiiC(iotied,or raihei rendered iic(m*s- 
h.u y, by custom. I Iowe\ erremai kaide 
many of their ])orms aie tor this 
aittsL-like blendin" of parts, to form, 
as it wiM’e, a spiu* ot harmony tor 
the proper expiession of llie idea 
Avhich pervaded them all, it must be 
eontessed that examples do occur in 
wliich the mixing up of extraneous 
matter troubles and disturbs the ne- 
cessary iitdty ot idea; tin's is parli- 
cul.iily remarkable in some cases 
wheic the poet, wi tin, ut any apparent 
ne''''ri'>.ity at all, suddenly stiikes oil* 
into iuioiiier unconnected suitject, 
and thus occasions the greatest con- 
tusion in the whole poem. It can- 
not, for example, be considered 
otherwise than faulty, when Pierie 
Vidal, ill the midst of a senfir dodi. 
cated to the e.vpres'-ioTi of his teel- 
iiigs as a lover, at once luirsts trom 
Ills amorous contemplations, and en- 
deavours to e\cite the kirif's ot Spain 
TO mak(* war aiTidsC't the Moots; and 
Then, hav ing giv en vent to his wai like 
eiitiui‘'i:i‘<'m, n'lurns again to busy 
bimsclf with the praises of his mis- 
tress. It ni'iy indeed bi^ advanced, 
that this enatic mode of composition 
was known hy a peculiar name, and 
thus, in some de!»ree, sanctioned; but 
as the VTilcn of good sense and good 
taste are imminalde, tlie uani'e of 
Sirventi's-cljanso i hough it might give 
the semblance of a legal stamp to 
the composition, never coidd in rea- 
lity make it any thing bettor than 
base metal. However various the 
opinions of ditl'eTont persons may 
be as to the jioetical merit of the 
remains of tlie 'rroubadours, there 
can be but one as to their utility in 
an Iiisioiical point of view; for it 
may be confidently asserted, that 
whoever wishes to investigate tho- 
TOiighly the Idstory of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, will find it 
of the very greatest importance to 
possess a feullicieni knowledge of the 
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works of these poets, especially that 
part of them which treats of iho 
events which happened in their own 
time, and in which they very often 
bore no inconsiderable share. Of the 
'rroiibadoiirs some are the ancestors 
of families which now occupy a 
distinguished place among the no- 
bility of I'Vance, others belong to 
famiiies niivv extinguished, luit fnr- 
meily illiistiious and powevtui ; 
many, surli as Hertiand de Porn, 
and Fohpiet de Marseilles, played 
an impoiMiit |oirt iu the politics of 
their lime; and tlie boldness they 
showed in their writings was not 
put t4i shame hy their conduct in the 
iield. It is remaikahle, that in an 
age in which the liariiei hi^Uveen the 
nobly hot IT and those of ignoble 
birth seemed insui trioiinlahbs even 
to valour, that sui*li should he the 
admiration for tlie Ti'oubadour, and 
sncli the value set on his Ptiains, that 
tin* ignobly bom poet — and lliore 
are liiany instances <d it — walkvsd 
among piimu's ami iiobb's, iu many 
iesp.'n‘ts on tlie footing 4)f an ei|nal, 
often reverenced as their iijstiu<*tor 
in the a»t oft song, and that the 
noblest and most lovely ladies were 
pioud to numin r afiiong tlieir suit- 
ois men wlioni, but for the lame of 
flu ir poetry, iliey vvoidd Imv e passed 
over with dNdain. Fiom its origin, 
as well as iu its esseuee, this litina- 
lure is ebivalric, knights and nobles 
were its creatmn. Kings and sove- 
reign piinces its patrons. We ceri- 
ijot traee it from its first fountain, 
hut the earliest of its piodiiclions 
which have descendetl to us, though ^ 
not equal in intricacy of rhyme or 
excellence of language to the strains 
of the most finished inastera, betray, 
liowever, no signs (d‘ a language tir 
literatijie struggling into light, hut 
wear the appearance rather of hav- 
ing already attained to a very great 
degr<*e of elegance and stability. 

Indeed, tliough later poets do no 
doubt surpass the earliest in their 
management ot a more artificial and 
elaborate system of versification, and 
move somevviiat more easily in their 
self-assumed fetters, yet the language 
itself appears to be in all respects llio 
same, and the only difference is in the 
manner in which more experienced 
poets manage materials in almost 
every respect exactly similar to those 
which their prcdccessore bad at their 
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connmAntl. It if* cortainiy possible 
to trari* the laagiia^e for nearly 300 
years i>reviou8 to the appearance of 
the first troubadour whose poems 
we possess, but it is from him that 
we must date the first origin of a na- 
tional literature; it had before been 
collecting its resonrccs, and concen- 
trating its energies, betrayed occa- 
sionally only by some bright gleams, 
but at length it bursts out, river- like, 
at once with niiiltitudirious smiles 
from tin* place of its bidden nativity, 
and flows on in a broad and deep 
stream from the first moment it 
reaches the hnnd light (d da}% The 
literary history <it Uie Itoub.idoiirs 
lias of lat'* y<‘ars received its share, 
of anentiim fiom men well qirilified 
t<i adorn and illiistnite every 'sub- 
ject of which tliey trest, and thus 
lias the liistory of the Inugoage beim 
iuvestigfi'('<l, as well as that ot iho li- 
t,eia*iire,iH'ri both Inueheeu lelieved 
from ri \ v-t ilea! ol imeertainty and 
obscuiit\,wIiic'i, though not iiwpeiie- 
tral-'e to tlie man ot pat'enr iceeait’l', 
was yet extremely forbidding to tin* 
geiiei v»l reader, if we divide" b’l since 
into tv^'o 'vunnjiial portions, by diaw- 
ing a linefimii between l.a Iloclielle, 
end fjocon, to the end of the lake of 
tSenevsi, we shall then liave a pretty 
accMi.ite iflea of the extent of tlio 
pro\iiii‘es in which tin* Laiigiie il’oc 
and the Ijarigue il'oil were respec- 
liiely '-pokeii. lu the southern divi- 
sion, tlie Ijangne d’oe was tin* na- 
lioijol language, and tlieiewe find 
tlie birth place of almost all the t* on- 
badours. Nor was the lariLMiage con- 
fined to I'rance exclnsivelv, for it 
was preialeiit in ,Vragon, (laialonia, 
JMuicia,and Valencia, and the Pialea- 
ric isle-i, and, according to the ns‘*er- 
tion of Ibislero, Avas preserved there 
in aceitfiiii degiee oi pmity v*vcn in 
}iis day 07*24). The tioubadours 
themselves always call their language 
trmji a rii<iinna,i}v <\xn^\y ; but 

when speaking <if it, as contrndistin- 
gnisluMl fi (*ni that Ifinguagc used by 
the Troiivcres, it was not unusual to 
designate them as Langiie d’oc and 
Langue. d’oi), ns may be seen from 
the lines of lb mat d’Aurisc, whieh 
are also remarkable in the original 
for the lively and harmonious inea- 
6!ire in which they ere wiitten; they 


form the first stanstaq of a sirventes, 
composed on occasion of an expedi- 
tion of the French into ('atalotiia in 
the 13th century, and may bo ren- 
dered as follows: — 

“Our Kin^, whoso fnino is bright a*) dit}', 
Will now display 
His /lag on high : 

Uy si‘a and Jurnl .shall, liy my fay, 

The • Idowors have sway. 

Well p] rased am J, 

For Aragon shall sir aright 
How Fr.'tnrf can fight. 

And Catalan!), inivin but polito, 

Shall sec th« Flowers, Tlowers of n root 
of ploiy, 

And they shall ho.'U' in Arago, 

Oil and nciii) instead oi or and no.'* 
The name trnnbadoiirs, which we 
give indisc'imiiiately to all the poets 
who wrote in this iHuguage, was in 
fact an appellatien only belonging 
properly to a class of them ; they were 
divided into ti'obadors, imm. sing, 
trobaiie, fiom trobar, to invent, ns 
rriy'.r: fiolu — aiiil joglsrs, a cor- 
rnptioTi probably ot jn(-uiatores,U8eil 
i.'i the Latin ot the rniddle-ages in the 
sense of a kind of actor or biiilooii. 
If, iberetore, wo make poetry a crite- 
lioii, in one respect all troubadours 
must have been upon an equal tout- 
ing, since, to eniitle them to that 
name it was necessary that they 
should compose their poems tliem- 
selves; joglars, on the contrary, 
though tliey did sometimes compose 
and lepeat poems of their own, were 
nut hy nny means obliged to do so, 
Olid fulfilled their calling more ellec- 
tiinlly by lepeating, not only the sir- 
venws or other poems of celebrated 
troubadours, but all kinds of bisto- 
lies and adventures, of which a great 
niiiiiber were current, and formed a 
eoit of common good, and at the 
‘■amp time a distinct and very im- 
portant part of tlie literature of the 
country. One or more of the jog- 
lara usually attached ibemselves to 
some celebrated troubadour, and act- 
ed in a manner as his publisJiers, by 
travelling about the country and re- 
peating Ids newest or most popular 
poems. I'liey were obliged to possess 
a certain knowledge of music, as it 
often fell to their Jot to set to music 
the verses of the troubadour who 
]/appened not to be himself conver- 
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■ant with the art ; and it was also ne- 
cessary that they should play on se- 
Teral 'kinds of instruments, as no 
poem, long or short, was ever repeat- 
ed without an accompaniment, and 
particular instruments were proba- 
bly looked upon as forming tho most 
appropriate accompaniment for par- 
ticular kinds of poems. 

IndecM], in a ))ocm still extant on 
the duties of a joglar, an euumera- 
tiun of at least ten din'ereiit kinds of 
instruments is made on which he 
was expected to play, besides a long 
catalogue of romances and histoiies 
which he was to bo ready to repeat. 
Of joglars there were many grada- 
tions, from him who trodc close on 
the heels of the troubadour, to him 
who, a professed builbon and moun- 
tebank, was accustomed to imitate 
tho singing of birds, to tumble, to 
jump tlii'ougli lioops, who carried 
apes about with him and made them 
dance, omitting nothing which might 
give him populaiity ainongsttlie low- 
est rabble, and whose lite was gene- 
rally as disgraceful as his calling was 
ignoble. From such as thehe, and 
the ignominy which attaclied itself 
to them, the term joglar came to be 
considered as one of reproach, and 
the troubadours were particularly 
anxious to escliew tlie term, which 
ill the time of Guiraut ]ii<|uier, who 
jlourished between I'Jjo and IUbi;, 
and consequently when the sun of 
the literatui'o was already beginning 
to go down, had begun to attach it- 
self to tiie whole race of poets. In a 
poem composed about tlie year 127o, 
he addresses himself to tlie King 
Alplionso, the 10th of Castile, be- 
seeciiiug him to interpose his autho- 
rity on this very sulject ; and, 
after giving a short account of the 
origin of both classes, and the essen- 
tial dilYerences which lie considers 
to exist between them, he says, 
speaking of the poets of his own 
time — 

** Hut ill IVijvcru'c tlicy arc 

CaMi'd oiirh jm,! nil ,jof;Iar, 

Fc which great, riiu-iclcss bhame 

"^Ihe language is to blame.'' 

There was. without doubt, a great 
difference among trobadors, if we 
measure tliem by worldly circum- 
stances. The kings, princes, and 
powerful nobles, who both patron- 
ised the art do h obarj and exercised 


themselves in it, were unquestion 
ably, as men, though not as poets, 
vastly superior to those persons of 
bright minds, but slender means, 
who looked to their bounty for their 
subsistence ; but such dependence, 
the cause of honour to the patron, 
cast not the shadow of disgrace on 
him whose sweet strains repaid a 
tliousand fold whatever gifts might 
be lavished upon him. In allusion 
to the common custom of attaching 
the name of joglar to all w'lio uccn- 
pic<i thomselvea with poetry, asal-o 
ill reference to the opinion thatllieie 
were gifts whicli might be accejited 
without causing diblioiioiir, Soidcl 
says, in a poem against a person 
whoso name is not mentioned, 

“ That ho calls mo joglar with wioii*; is 
fVuu^ht, 

lie iulluws others, 1ml crowds follow 
me — • 

I give aiiil take not — he lakes ,iiul glees, 
nought, 

IJiil spends it on hiuiM-lf, wl.atcVr it he. 
Nothing 1 take A\hiLh could c.iwm' me 
(fishunour, 

ISut spend what mine is, seeking fur no 

gifts.” 

We can defino tlircio very et.souti.il 
points in the history of tliis poetry 
with tolerable accuracy, tin; peiiode, 
namely, of its developeim rit, ils 
bloom, and its decadence, 'i’he lust 
may be fixed fiorn lOlJO to 1 1 !0, fiom 
which latter period till I'J.jI it at- 
tained its highest degree of excel- 
lence, and from 1 -jO itconiinued to 
decline, till the song of tlie trouba- 
dours ceased entirely about 120(j. 
It is certain that the Wovencal l.in- 
guage was still used for ])uetry lung 
after this last period, but about that 
time it ceased to be tiie vehicle of a 
poetry formed accordiriL' to rules of 
art, such as the poetry wt the trouba- 
dours ever had been. The fiibt lialf 
of the second period nv:./ wiili jus- 
tice be called the golden age of the 
troubadours, lleinaid tk* Venla- 
doiir, Bertrand do Burn, and Ariiimt 
Daniel represent its epiiit in tiie 
various directions whicii it took. 
The poetry of tint period was re- 
markable for tho eiitliusiann of its 
spirit and the excellence of its lorm ; 
the poet also filled a moie honour- 
able place in the estimation of his 
conteiriporaiies than at any subse- 
quent period in the history of his art. 
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Bernard of Ventadour, though of ig- 
noble birth, was rendered so cele- 
brated by his songs, that Eleanor of 
Gulennc and other noble ladies, re- 
ceived his homage with pleasure, and 
in the genius ot the poet f<»rgot the 
lowly condition of the man. Ber- 
trand de Born was a warrior and a 
politician as well as a poet, and the 
hand tliat could confer immortality 
with the pen was not less ready to 
wield th^‘ lance in the field as a 
knight should. Turbulence md 
Btril'o \v< i « to him as the breath of 
his noRf I ihs, and Dantfj has f jven 
him a place in his Inferno, as the 
disturber of h.'irmony between the 
son and the father. He turned not 
aside from his pub even before onr 
lirui-lu'avtfd llichird himself, but 
WM*}!st4)0(l him to lliH utterino-t, 
though dc‘' rted by his confederates 
ami • ■1 ahuie to his fury. This 
excelleue'* both as a troubadour ai*d 
Knight eouM not he disregarded by 
ouc who was himself so ceJehiated in 
both cap u i;! s, nnd a leconclli.Htion 
tooK picifo, whieli ended in ,nn endu- 
ling tiie .<l hip between these con- 
genial spirits. To .Vriiaut Dniihd ac- 
crued the sipial Iionoiir of great 
])raiso bo ill from Dante and Pc- 
trareb. It would be most presump- 
tuous t<* p5 {-rend to dissent now from 
the ojiin’on of sMch men, but at leo'^t 
this niiieh may be confessed, that 
llioiigb bh poems could not have 
been pa®-.' d over without notice, on 
a'-couMt of his rcniaik.ihle manner, 
yet, to judge from those W'hicli 
have desceuded to ua, we should 
searcely have raised him so highly 
above many of Ilia contempora- 
ries ivho«c 1 iboiirs have not been re- 
warded Avitli such a meed of praise, 
the more ('specially aa he cannot 
even be looked upon aa the inven- 
tor, though he may claim honour 
aa the pei lector of that peculiar 
manner of writing. — That there is 
much beauty in those pieces w'hich 
we do possess, it would be vain to 
deny; but there is a perpetual re- 
currence of enigmatical expressions, 
newly- formed words, strange quib- 
bles, and forced constructions, which 
too often obscure the thought ; be- 
sides, there are alliterations carried 
to excess, singular and dilhcuit 
rhymes, hard forms, and verses of one 
syllable, which throw great difficul- 
ties in the way of the reader’s enjoy- 


ment, and detract proportionably 
from his enthusiasm for the poet, 
lie particularly prided himself in 
the use of the most difficult and un- 
usual rhymes, and in the complete 
mastery which he possessed over 
them : and though he was reproach- 
ed for this by some of his contem- 
poraries, it cannot be doubted that 
many, probably the m.ijority of them, 
looked upon this very faculty as the 
corner-stone of his fame, and were 
content to lavish that praiee on the 
somcivbat cumbrous garment which 
a more correct taRte would have 
taught them to reaervo for the living 
beauty of the thought alone. Det 
us not forget, however, in this, as in 
every other case in which we sit 
down to pronounce judgment on the 
])Oct.ry of the troubadours, that their 
wniks must of necessity appear be- 
fore us under the moat unffirourable 
circumstancea, — it is like looking 
lliroiigh a theatre by day light, the 
illusion has vanished, the music 
sounds no more, the lights are ex- 
linguibhed, the excitement cannot 
be recalled, the gorgeous dresaes ap- 
pear aa tinsel, the fairy bowers, the 
splendid palaces, where are they? 
We see daubed scenes and rent can- 
vass, and turn from them with dis- 
gust. Let us be more just to tlie 
troubadour; let us remember that 
wo judge of bis poetry stripped of 
every thing that could conceal a 
fault or internat our sympathies in 
Its behalf— that wo are ignorant of 
the pronunciation of the language 
—that the language itself presents 
difficulties wdiich continually arreat 
our progresB — that we view these 
productions sternly, and calmly, and 
coldly, wlilch were iirst cliaiited 
forth before the noble and the brave 
and the beautiful, enhanced by all 
the aid that appropriate music and n 
practised voice could give them — 
that, in short, they cannot speak to 
'•ur hearts aa they did from their 
own to those of their contempora- 
ries. As one. of themselves has said. 
“ TJiey are now come to the cold 
time, to the season of frost, and 
snow, and hail, and every bird is 
mute, and every bough in the thick- 
ets is dry, nor shall flower nor le.sf 
grow there, nor the nightingale sit 
and sing till the year awakes in 
May.” For them the year cannot 
awaken in May; wc have the boughs 
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dry and hard, but there h sap in 
them, and life, vvhirh uidy rerjuiiea 
our foHteiing caie and i^ouie wunulU 
of enthusiasm to levvaid us with 
leaves, uiul Ldossoms, and fiuit. liis 
certain that the (^leat Dante did ad- 
mire Arriaut Daniel in the lii^he^t 
degree ; he calls him the poet ot hive, 
as lie had called Jlertrand de Honi 
the poet of arms; and alter pointing 
out many of his songs as deseiviug 
of praise tor diil’erent excelleneeh, 
he acknowledges tliat he himself was 
his imitator in that particular dispo- 
sition of rhymes which is known by 
the name of scstina. Aceoidiiigly, 
ill the Furgatoiio Ciuido Guiniccili 
not only calls him /t majlior fubln o (U I 
paihir matento^ but talks slightingly 
of them who think that qnt l di Lv- 
■mosit namely, Guiraut de Buriieil, 
surpasses him. We must, however, 
observe, that when Dante piaises 
him, he does so not only lor the pro- 
cuiiiieuco of bis nrsi d'au’orc^ but 
also for that of his pionr tit ioni'ut .i. 
Of the worth of these latter, we have 
unfortunately no ineaiis of forming 
ail opinion. On these, however, a 
very gieat part of his lame was un- 
doubtedly founded. They were not, 
as the name wouid seem to iiiipoit, 
prose romanees, but poems pirtu* 
king more of the epic than the lyiie 
character; they wcie liistoiies or 
iiarratiies in veise of iiioie simple 
«|uallty, both as to form and lan- 
guage, than that used in the i\.n.L 
union . ; and, therelore, better eal- 
culated l^or the iiariatiuii of events. 
There is a conjeeture, but it is loi ti- 
lled by a considerable body of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, that Ainaut 
Daniel was the author of the ro- 
mance of Lancilotto, and that he 
narrated co/KC amor to i,ti imc, and wns 
thus the means of dii»cuveiiiig to 
h'runcesca de Rimini and her lo\er 
Paolo the ardent love they boro 
each other. Another ruiiiancu of his, 
which had for its subject the adven- 
tures of Rinaldo, is iiientiuued by 
authors, which proves, that though 
lost to us, it must have existed very 
long after the age of the poet him- 
self. It may be right to mention, 
that the opinion which so long 
confined the literature of Provence 
and the ell'urts of the trouba- 
dours exclusively to lyrical poetry 
is quite erroneous. Thu investiga- 
tions of learned men have proved 


quite satisfactorily that what are 
called roniances, pr«‘bably both in 
prose and verse, wciU most accep- 
table to the ]n*opUi at large, weie 
cageily listened to by audiences 
botli high ami low, and lonneda very 
cousidei able and lav oui ite part of the 
liteiatuie oi the country. Several of 
these still exist in iiiaiiu^ciipi, and 
Rayiiuuard has given a list ol many, 
which can he proved to have ex'steil 
at one lime, though probably they 
have long since perished. One, 
Romans de Ferabras, was publish ‘d 
not limg ago from a manusci ipt in the 
Walleisleiii libiary by ImmaiiULl 
Rekker ; anil the best of the others 
will proh.'iiily also find home learu- 
ed knight, undismayed by dust or 
daikuess, to bieak their lung sleep 
and usiter ihein forth into life and 
light. It was as necessary l«»r the jog- 
lar who w ished lor populai ity, to he 
able to repeat (hi'so romances, as to 
commit ((uickiy to memory ul) the 
new love ditties or siiveutes of the 
troubadour to whom he had attacJi- 
ed himself; even these long poems 
wcie ii cited with an accompaui- 
nient of mii'.ic. It would be vain to 
enter heieinio the eiiquiiy, whether 
the ni.uit of origim liiy m this de- 
paument belongs to the tiouveies 
or the tioubadours; we have not the 
means of foiming a well-founded 
opinion at present, Ironi the want of 
})ublished iiiateridls ; and the mere 
coincidence of title, or the pro- 
bability that both drew many of 
their advenliiies from bome coiri- 
muii stock, would baldly biiHu'e to 
entitle us to uwai d the palm to either 
of the pm ties. For example, in 
this very romance. of Ferabras, there 
are many pdbsages siiikiiigly hiiuilar 
to otlicis contained in the epopees 
of the literatuie of Northern France ; 
but burli similarities might very 
easily occur when the poets were 
treating ol subjects vvliich formed a 
sort ol common good to poets of all 
couuirieH, without making it neces- 
sary for us to lax either the one or 
the other with servile imitation. It 
can answer no very good purpose to 
make out the pedigree of every 
poetic image, or of each event in a 
poem, as il all such inventions must 
have sprung from one root only, and 
as if it was as necessary or agreeable 
to know the age of a metaphor, or 
of an adventure, as to be assured of 
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that of our wines or our families, 
as is beautifully said in the preface 
to Christabel, '* There is amuiij'st us 
a set of critics who Beein to hold 
that every potisiblu thuu^lit aud 
image is traditional; who have no 
iiotiuu that tltere are sucii things as 
fuuiiUius in the world, small as well 
usgteat; aud who would thcreforo 
charitably dciive every rill they be< 
hold llowing, from a peiloialion 
made in aiiotlier inau’s tank/’ As 
might be expected, in a literature iu 
which form was looked uptm as so 
esseuiial to poetry, theie wine a 
great many difleieiit kinds of poems, 
each appiopriiited to home pecultar 
bubject, and the form oi which it was 
iiucessaiy, or at least uioie proper 
and u^uai, to observe when treating 
of that Muliject. The three great di- 
visions are the love Hong, or ihanso, 
the hiivtntes and the lerizo. The 
hirventes was either used as a \e- 
iiirie ior satiie, politics, oi moial ad- 
monitions ; but, as lias been ob»er- 
ved, the boundaries are not always 
attended to, and the poet soiiietiuies 
mixes up the story of ins love with 
bis satire or ubuhe ol bis enemies, or 
even with his political diatilbes. 
The ten/o, as the name denolcH, was 
a contest, a bliaip eneounter of tlio 
wit between two poets. It assunied 
the name of torneymaii when there 
\v ere more than two dihputiints. Any 
hiibject gave lise to it, as there in 
])io(>ahly none on which two jieople 
who set their minds to it may nut 
dispute. Tliey were probably often 
composed on the sjiui* of the mo- 
menr; nor is ic woiideflul that two 
jiractised ])oets should be able to do 
this with ease; but they were also 
very often composed by the couteud- 
ing paities, the one aiisweiing the 
stanza of the other by one similar to 
it in metre, aud almost always ending 
in the same rhymes, in which be en- 
deavuuied to rebut or ridicule the 
argiimeiita of bis antagonist. The 
judgment on the merit of the per- 
furuiauce of the contending parties 
was pronounced sometimes by a 
single judge, sometimes by a sort of 
tribunal consisting of several per- 
sons, either men or women. Ttiere 
is, however, nowhere any mention of 
a court consisting of more than three 
members. The questions which 
lormed the subject of the tenzo were 
often such as those : Which are the 


greatest, the joys or the suiTeiings of 
luve? A noble knight lures a fair lad} , 
who returns bis love, but. he has ne- 
glected to visit her for Midi a leugiii 
of time, that he knows ior certain 
that if he doe.s visit her again, bhe 
will renounce liislrieiidship. Should 
ho remain in this condition, or sec 
her again to lose Iicr ? — \ hubband 
is aware that his wile has a lover. 
The lady and her lover arc* aci;uaint- 
cd with this fact. WhicJi of the 
three is in the most didicuit posi- 
tion ?—• Such is the Bpiiit of many 
oi tlie questions which luriMcd the 
subject of these poetical di.^putes. 
Some theie are which evince iiiiidi 
laxity of morals, and wliicii woiild 
not bear translation. The ioilowing 
is a specimen of a tenzo lietvveeii 
Jllacatz am) ilanibant, w ho lluurisii- 
ed about the beginning of the thii- 
teeutli century ; it may serve to show 
inoie plainly how this soit of poem 
W'as constituted. 

4i,iy, llituthinl, th.tli a lUiklt* ilainc, 
liiMuict, Ii>vc joii tf'inU'iIy, 

Or foi yiiiir i.iini', shall nhe 

15i‘luie the witi'd (aiilVstt hn' ll.niie; 
JJut kIvc nought hilt ihr naiiio of luvri* ^ 
Acknoulod^o )oui’ dotcal, iinU'bs 
rruui what yon hrar the tnit!i you 

K liras, 

Aud Avliat is host at oriri* ili^roMT. 

*' llhu'iit/, I rim with ease ijrridr, 
\Vh<it iu such case thr best would ni>i>iii, 
Like a ti uu lover 1 sliouhJ ih-fin 
ll liappirr t'ai th.iii all bcslilc 
T(> t.isto di'li^ht with Jiir 1 rtifi isb, 

.'Ml siU'iitly uiihi .nl-ol ijiiitr; 

Tin* I’, HIM' is llou;;!it witliiiiit ili'Jifdit, 
For tiiiri-)£uitcd luvu luiist puisli. 

** Ol'nirn williM’iisi'. lliiiiibiiiit,f'.i( ii oiu; 

ill hold this a most foolish si-lu'iur, 
Tu iuul:4 aluue it wise may si-nn ; 
SSiiici*, fur frijoyiiirnt’s Mikf aloiii: 

Yuu spurn lame vvhith wouhl last fur 
eviT. 

Fur this at least you ran’t driiy, 

Tli.it lauio will ol It’ll soar su hi(;Ii, 
That actions cuiild a[)pi'ua(h it mvci. 

“ lihicat/, I fuel the lividicst blisi, 
When, brilliant with a thousand idui in’!, 
JMy lady nestles in my arms ; 

And when she greets me witli a kiss 
The world has not a greater pleasure. 
Ah, how tiien can a fuidish lie 
Hope all my reasons to defy ? 

Fact excels fancy beyond measure. 

“Ah, llainbanl, when upon thesviaid 
One In fair course bus cast a kuigbt, 
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Av.'iils U if thorp hp in sight, 

Nimp to piiii^p or to rcwiird? 
lloiKiur wlun hid is useful never, 

Koi* is :i noisfU'ss blow, T ween, 

I'inr n r.u'biiiide witlinut slicpn, 

!Nur siglitless eye, nor tutigiie iniito ever. 
** iil.ioiit/, in truth this is my mind, 

1 lovp the fruit nml not the ‘lower, 
And that tl»e gnat gifts on me shower, 
U.ithcr tiinn pay mo with the wind. 
No pnitnises will long del.iiri me, 
liver wi'li iier \ most odore. ; 

Uul**ss the timi; of tiial o’er, 

Iv'jt’i hive’s whole Iiliss fjic hOck to g.iin 
me." 

% 

Surli was thn trnzo, varylnfr of 
c'Oiirsc; in ita suhjfrt, and receiving 
its colour irorn thn taste and talent 
of the disputants, lieinp^ sometimes 
conducted with spirit and wit, at 
tini'‘a idayful.at limes sarcastic, and 
at otlu’r limes beiiijr tilled with vain 
contM'its, and carried on in a manner 
us Tr/le calciiUtod to arrest tlio at- 
tendou or amusty the mind of the 
iv;«'Ier foi if it had been a real law- 
huU, earned on before no imaginary 
ti ihuna). The judges, to whom tho 
decision as to tho meritH of tho plead- 
ings of the parties was referred, 
wi re accustomed, wo are told, to 
{ ive a fonnal d *1 iterance, which 
\ as t ) he ac(piicHccd in without ap- 
j^vil by the parties, of the decisions 
of theso jiidims. One example only 
him been handed down to u<4, and it 
io truth seems probable enough, that 
4 'I t/ie greater number of tenxos no 
i olemn bidgnieiit ever was pronoun- 
c. d ai all, cither because tho nature 
of the subject did not. in all cases rc- 
ijiiire it, or that the interest taken in 
iho contest was not sullicicntly vivid 
to render a formal appeal necessary. 
The jiidgiiicnt which wo do possess 
given in a contest between Guil- 
lem ilo Mur and Guiraiit Riepuer, 
and the subject of their tenzo was 
ihU, “ which of two mighty nobles 
must dpsevve commendation, ho 
A*'iO di stributes largesses to ids vas- 
‘ '.Is and allies, to tho exclusion of 
itr.'mgers, or he who gives every 
ihiug to strangers, and forgets his 
own pe<>]>le 't ” After the pleadings 
»in both sides have been concluded, 
the jinigo gives his decision as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Geillpm niul Giiirauthave given to me 
in charge 

Off the Tenzo t'> judgp, just emU-d now* 


[Feb. 

Alike ingenious both yonr reasons flow, 
For the two lords \vho»>o gifts alike are 
largp. 

“ Guillem lauds him who gives to sti an- 
gers more 

Than to his own, and has good rrasoiis 
shown ; 

And Guiraiit, him who docs good to his 
own. 

Rut oil the strangpr sets righllUtln stoii*. 

“ \Vc have ta’cii thnight that wc may 
judge aright, 

And thprcfiire say it should to all be 
known, 

That bounty merits piaisc where’er it 
light. 

Rut is most iiohlu 'jniing-.t our own men 
thrown.” 

All the poetry of the troubadouis 
wliich wo have liitlieito had occa- 
sion to mention, was divided into 
stanzan, subject to particular lules 
of verHificatiop, and assuming apic- 
Bcribed form as it were when treat- 
ing on particular bubjects. The words 
chant — ebantar — chanso — son. 
net, and cobias, vvc*re all employed 
to signify a love ditty, which was to 
be ect to music and sung. 'Die plan};, 
or complaint, was usually composed 
in lines of ten or twelve ByllablcH, 
was divided into sianzaa, and was 
apparently sung ra well as tlic other. 
It was employed to lament the loss 
or etdebrate the memory of a friend, 
a lover, or a benefactor. Of the 
lenzo we have already spoken, it 
was written in lines of various 
lengths, hut still never less than 
fdght syllables. The title of partimor:, 
joex paitilz, and paitia was applieii 
particulaily to those tenzos which 
look their rise from some ipies- 
tioii concerning love. Having point- 
cn out the more prominent features 
and principal divi'^ious of the poetry 
of this literature, it would exceed 
the bounds of eo brief a notice as this 
to enter more particularly into the 
minute sub-divisions which a more 
extensive illustrativn W'ould render 
nccesfary. The most minute and suc- 
cessful investigations into tlie me- 
chanism of the poetry, and the nature 
of tho language hare been conducted 
to abappy termination by Ray uouard, 
Schlege), and Dicz, whom it is suDi- 
cient to name to call forth ex- 
pressions of admiration and delight ; 
admiration for the manner in wbicli 
they have discharged the very difti- 
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rnlt labour tboy undertook, and de- 
light that the troubadours and their 
works should have excited the at- 
tention of men, who, to the very 
highest reputation as critics, unite 
the accurate and patient research of 
the historian, and the genius and 
fancy of the poet. The love of the 
troubadour as sucli, was in many 
cases voiy much wliat a Frenchman 
of the present day might call un 
(imoi/r (/r t'orrmf/urn cl (fc laisnJi; it 
was an affair rather of the iiiider- 
htjiiding than the heart. The poet 
sought out for himsolt a lady whose 
heriiity wouhl form a fit subject for 
his rers(“i, and enhance their ralue. 
The lad3s however higli her rank, 
or however brilliant her beauty, 
w<iu!d not be unwillijg that both 
fhould be enshiined in the lays of 
the poet, which were dispensed 
fir and wide, which were eager- 
ly sought after and trcafcurcd up 
by her own and the neighbour- 
iiig countries, and gifted her with 
iminortrdity in return lor her hiniles. 
Jaufri; lludel celebrated the chnnns 
and painted his admiration of a lady 
whom he never saw, except, as the 
story goes, when at the point of 
death; and manyollieis, no doubt, 
were, in tins fiist iri'-tancc at any 
as niu'di moved by the acknow- 
ledged beauty and high station of 
the ol>J«'ctsat wliose feet their songs 
were presented, as by the irresistible 
workings of that pa^^sion wliicli is 
said to make a play of confounding 
lanks and leveling all distinctions. 
If this supposition be correct, it 
will account in some degree for 
the uniformity and strange quib- 
bles and conceits which per- 
vade many of these ditties ; be- 
cause in these cases it is probable 
that the author w'as rather employ- 
ed ill imitating tlie coiuoitions of 
pa'^sioii than actuated by any head- 
long and irrepvestible feeling. There 
is a class ol songs, however, which, 
though perhaps not always of an 
origin as innocent as many of the 
others, are yet remaikable for great 
simplicity, both of form and expres- 
sion, and for the vein of real tender- 
ness which runs through them. 
These were called albas or morning 
songs, and w'ere peculiar in their 
form, inasmuch as every stanza bad 
a burthen or refrank of one line, in 
which the word alba (early dawn) 


never failed to occur. Tlioy were 
consecrated to one pai ti<*nlar object, 
a nocturnal meeting of two loveis, 
and in some cases are supposed to 
be snog by the lady inouiiiing that 
the approach of day should tear her 
lover from her arms, or by the lover, 
who was as emphatic in his lamen- 
tations at the rising of the day-star ; 
and sometimes by a fiicnd who 
ivatcbcd over his friend’s safety, 
warning him to lly from the ernbract! 
of his mistress, for of n certainty the 
light in heaven was breaking. In 
these pieces we find a mixture of 
tender sentiment and uuaflected 
melancholy which but rarely occurs 
in the same degreo in other compo- 
sitions of the troubadours. In the 
following specimen the. first stan/a 
is pair \)f the ])iayers whieh the 
w'atchful friend utierwards says he 
had been offering up ail the night 
long for bis friend’s safety; in the 
other stanzas he wakens and warns 
his friend, and in the last the fiiend 
himself speaks, a|>pareijtly so intoxi- 
cated with happiness as to be dis- 
posed to hid defiance to any jealous 
interruptions, and to disregard the 
warnings of his vigilant friend. 

“ Oh ! Khu'inus Kiiijz, oli, true an»l 
liglit ; 

Almighty Lord, who nilest d.iy and iiiciil! 
May it please tlice to blieller and deiiuid, 
For birue 'tvvas iii;;ht I have nut seen iny 
I'l lend. 

And soon ivill break the dawn. 

Wlietlier, sweet Iricnd, tlioii'rt sleeping 
or awake. 

House, rouse thee now, for soon the day 
will brc.di ; 

For I e.fiii eeu the htar that hrin|;s the day 
Shine in the east with blill incre;’sinj» 
ray. 

And ssonn will break the dann. 

“ SinginjT, sweet friend, I bid you slotp 
not now. 

The glail birds carol, and from LoukIi to 
bough 

Through the wood flutter, seeking out 
the morn ; 

Ah, lest the jealous come, I fear Hud 
warn, 

That soon will break the dawn. 

“ Oh haste, sweet fiicnd, and to the 
window fly 

And scan yourself the appearance of ibe 
sky, 
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'J'lius hoMT uiitircd iny ivutdi is ivill bo 
knotvii, 

Neultiut it, ainl thr i!.inj;>cr iii your uivu, 
l^'ur ttouii will liiu.tk ilii; dawn. 

“ ^fy gehtle iueiiil, e’er niiice we parted 
there 

I have nut blrjiti but Lriult in censelebs 
prayer. 

And still tliu ^’nf;ir^ huve be- 

boi^ht 

That back in Hafcty yuu iiii^lit soon ba 
bi‘oii;>hr, 

And Miuii will break the dawn. 

*' All, iny sweet t'licnd, at that stone seat 
hard by 

You bade me stand, nor ever close an eye, 
lint wutih until iii^ly tliu whole niKht 
lofitf, 

And now yuu hate iny presence and my 
soni/, 

J<'ur soon will break the dawn. 

“ Sweet, gentle tiiciid, sush happiness is 
in me, 

I wuuld no dawn, no day might ever 

bliine ; 

The loveliest she that woman ever bine 
Lies ill my arms, and thus 1 care no inure 
For jealousy nor dawn." 

These albaa, as well as many mo- 
viug incidents in the eventful his- 
tories of the ti'ouhe louis theiii- 
selvos, will htii'te to show but too 
well, that however in some canes 
the poet may have been rather 
allured by interest,, or incited by 
vanity in his choice of an object 
to whom he could consecrate his 
poetry, it is teiy apparent, that in 
iiiiinbeiiess others the voice ol pas- 
siuii alone was listened to, and that 
the lax morality of the a^e, the burn- 
ing bull of the south, and still mute, 
the wildly throbbing hearts and boil- 
ing blood of its children, hurried 
both knight and lady into impruden- 
ces, if not into sins, which, in our own 
a^.v, and iu our colder clime, many 
a f^Y.'jidy emiugii to condemn, but all 
do ‘lot refrain Ivoiii imiiating. The ful- 
lifwlngalba is supposed to have been 

II ritteu by a laily, wliosu name has 
iiQt been preserved, llayuouard has 
giv^n a transluiioii of it in the second 
volume of his collection of the re- 
niaips of the troubadours, and praises 
it for its delicacy and teiideruess, as 
well as for its plaintive tone. The 
folloHriog is a translation in rhyme. 
The firat stanza is a sort of intro- 
duction to the bcene by the poet, iu 


the others the lady speaks, but iu the 
last the poet again appears, and eulo- 
gi/rts the beauty and c^»IJ^t•lacy of the 
matchless lady. 

“ Jii a hiif garJuri ’iieath the hawthorn 
ticu, 

A hilly ulavps her lover tenderly, 
lliuk ' the watch criesi, the dawn, the 
dawn 1 M'e ' 

Oh (Jod ' Oil Ciud ! why comeH the 
dawn >0 soon ? 

All! would that iiitjhL iui* ever hcie 
wiiiilil si.iy. 

And Iroia iiiy anus iioiighi tiac iiiy love 
aw.iy ; 

And thus the wariler tire no dawn nor 
d.iv, 

Ob (»*»il ' Oh Cioil ! w'liy comes the 

tUwil so MJOII 

“ Wo'il his«, sweet fiieiid, a- sl iw wr vv.ilk 
along 

That mead, vvhirc liiids Ini’ ever vie in 
song ; 

Joy, joy spite of thi'.balous throiiLS 

Oh God • Oh (Jod ! wiiy lomea the 
dawn so boon ’* 

“ III the lone gardcii a new bjunt vic'll 
make, 

AVhere bulls with ceahide'h soii'j the I'choes 
Wake, 

Calil the warder tin* Mveet spell .shall 
break. 

Oh God ! Oh God I why tomes the 
dawn bu soon .■* 

The gentle hree/.rs of the Siiininer night, 
Jiiow uVr luy love’s line lurm and lace 
of liglit, 

And lioin liib bieatli I ipuiit' draughts of 
delight. 

Oh God I Oh (tod ! vvhy cuiue.s the 
dawn so soon ? 

** Matchless the Indy, beautiful and 
kind ; 

No eye that aces her to her ehariiis is 
blind, 

lint one aitnie is in hi r heart eiishriiietl. 

Oh God I Oh Goil ! why euiiius the 
d.iwn so soon y " 

Bertrand de Lamanon flourished 
about tliK beginning of the Idth cen- 
tury. The Provcn^'dl notice of his 
life is brief enough, as it only in- 
forms us that ho vvas the son of Pons 
do Bnigeiras, that he was a cour- 
teous cavalier and of pleasing con- 
versation, and that he composed 
many excellent and agreeable love 
poems, and also many eirventes. Of 
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one of the furtner we shall give a 
traiisliitiuu. He mingled much iu the 
politics of his time, for lie was a 
bnroii of cuiiNitlciable power, and his 
birventes are directed, sometimes 
ill praise, ol'teiier in leproacli and 
discontent, to the Count llaiinoud 
the Fourth, who was his overloid. 
Tito following poem by this warlike 
baron is also an ulha ; ilie lover lieara 
the warning voice of the warder, and 
tears himsell irom the anus of his 
ladydove, how reluctantly, ho him> 
sell shall say. 

“ A krii;;ht w.is siUiii); liy hep sid« 

He hiveil iiuire than else beside. 

Anti as he kisM-d tier, oiteii hi,i;hcd, 

All, ileHii'st, iiuw am 1 fuibini, 

Night; is away — alas ' ’tls morn. 

Ah, woo 

AlriNidy h.iM tlie warder cried- — 

Up and begone, ’tis now blight da) — 
The dawn has pushed .iway. 

“ Ah, dearest liivn ! it weie a thing 
.Sweet beyond all iniagiiiitig, 
ll nought could d.iy oi dawning tiling 
There, where, t.iressing and «.ire^sed, 

A lover clas|H her he luve<i bent. 

Ah, woe ! 

Hark ! what must end our cuminuning ! 
Up and begone — ’tis now bright day— 
The dawn liaii jiassul away. 

Dearest, whate’er yon hear, believe 
That iiothiiJg on the earth can grieve 
l/ikti he who iiiust his ti ue love leave ; 
'I'his liom inyNell' 1 know aright. 

Alas ' how swiftly Hies the night. 

Ah, woe I 

ITie vvarder’s cry gives no reprieve — 

Up and begone — Tia now bright day— 
The dawn has passed away. 

“ I go ! farewell, sweet love, to thee. 
Yours 1 am still whe.re’er 1 be. 

Oh, 1 beseech you, think on me. 

For here will dwell my heart of hearts. 
Nor leave you till it's life departs. 

Ah, woe ! 

The warder cries impatiently — 

Up and begone ! — ’tis now bright day*-- 
The dawn bus passed away. 

*' Unless I noon to you can lly, 

Dearest, I'll lay me down and die. 

So soon will love my heart’s springs dry. 
Ah ! soon will I return iiguin, 

I.ife without you is only pain. 

Ah, woe! 

Hark to the warder’s louder cry ! 

Up and begone — 'tis now bright day— 
The dawn is past away.” 


the Ttouhudoms. 2j1 

Such arc specimcnii uf a peculiar 
apccicB uf puetry iiinuiiK tlic truiiba- 
dours, which, if wc err not, is of a 
vciy pleasing description ; another 
Kind, which aleo lias been much 
])iai.stMl by ihc admircia of this lius 
laturc, is the rom<iucc,uf w hirh, how- 
ever, uiiforluiiately, very few speci- 
mens have been preserved. One of 
thosewhich still remain isfi oin the pen 
ul Marcabriis, who was for a time sup- 
posed to heloijg to the later poets, but 
has now been restored to his proper 
place by Die/, it ho agrees with the 
two Proveiu^al lives in fixing his ca- 
rcei as poet from about 1 1 10 to 1 1H,>. 
He was, when an infant, found at the 
door of a rich man, and never was it 
known who he was nor whence he 
came He studied lung under a 
troubadour called (hu'camoii, till he 
himself also begun to com pose poems. 
He was feared every where on ac- 
count uf his malicious nature and 
propensity to sutiie, and was killed 
in couKe(|uence, by some noblemen 
whom he iiad traduci'd. According 
to the second account of his Hie, he 
was the son uf a poor woman, called 
Maria Kruna, and came from Gas- 
cony. It is worthy of remark, that, 
contrary to the spiiit of his age, aii(l 
the essence of the poetiy which he 
cultivated, this poet not only made 
no sec.ret of his aversion to the fair 
sex, but openly boasted that he had 
never loved nor been loved by any 
Woman. The romance in (luestion 
shows us the Crusades in a light rpiite 
diilereritfroni that in whicJi the poets 
of his age usually viewed them ; we 
sec here not the glory to be reaped 
by the brave, not the leligiuus enthu- 
siasm that hurl led them away, re- 
gardless of every tie— the poet speaks 
not of this; but he paints the wrtM'k 
of the aileclions, the fearing, longing, 
hoping, but still withering hearts 
which they left behind. The (husado 
mentioned is that which was undei- 
takeii by Louis Vll., moved by the 
eloquence and piety of St Bernaid. 
The poet finds a young lady by tho 
bide of a elear fountain, sitting under 
a tree covered with blossoms and 
full of singing birds; he thinks sho 
is enjoying the scene and the frej-h 
spring, but is undeceived, as the 
translation of the romance itself will 
show. The last stanza may recall to 
some the passionate exclamations of 
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Biirger's Leonora, in answer to the 
pious admonitions of her motl er. 

** Whrrc the fuunt fnlU in crystal shnwora 
On greenest grass and opening (lowers, 
a tree’s widc^'-prending shade, 

Jii »]ir!iigli(le’s richest bloom nriaycd, 
And Tilled with birds of sweetest tone, 

1 found her sU nt ami alone 

Whoso heart for me secins turned to stone. 

A maid with e\''ry beauty stored. 

Till! cl iiigliter of th it castle’s lord, 

And w'u'M J ihniight she would rejoice 
At the Irish green and glad birds’ voice. 
And that young spring once mure drew 
ni'ar, 

And sHi- my merry talc wmild hear. 

At once and sadly changed her cheer. 

lint tears gushed qiiirhly from her eyes. 
Ami her i'.iir l»iMi!n heaved with sigha ; 

‘ (), fiord, s'u’ cries, this woiM’s great king, 
From you, alas! iny sorrows spiing. 

'Till' sh.nne you siiITered makes iny ill 
For !hii woild’s best and bravest still 
(I » to scive }ou — but ’th your will. 

‘ ‘ For yrmvsaki* leaves me mybest friend, 
111 whom my joys beg'n and end; 

Ah ! wh it hut wo is lelt me here, 

■J'he pining Inart and li’e(]uent tear 
j\li I wo to thee, King I ami?, wo ! 

Irom whiiin the ernel ir in dates How 
To.it g.ivc my licirl so rude a blow.* 

" r, when 1 heard her make such moan, 
Appri'uelied the fount so pure and lone. 
And, ‘ laily, loo much grief,’ said I, 

‘ Will p.ile the thee],- and dim the eye; 
n»s,>'ii. iiol, giieve not, sink nut now, 
lie u ho with ^erduru idothcs the hough 
('.111 giie you peiua* and joy enow.' 

“ ‘ Sweet sir,’ she said, ‘ I surely feel 
Tliat Ci.iil can all my sorrows heal 
111 ih It new lile ''pyoiid the grave, 

I’.ir siiiiHTs he delights to siwe ; 
i* it still on earth iny love I lose : 

The dear me even can J exciisc 

'J .lat he so far to roam should choose.’ ” 

\monfi; tho many great namea 
w nidi J'dil lustre to the poetry of 
t.'p troubadours, none makes the 
Iienrt tlirill aiul boat like the mention 
of “the lion.hciirtod Richard; he, the 
first among knights, the bravest 
air nn^ the soldiers of theerosa, bears 
nlso a high rank among the poets of 
his time. Two sirventes only are 
extant, which are said to have been 
composed by this patron of song and 
light of chivalry, and as both of them 


are written in the Langue d'oil, but 
one in Proven9al also, it becomes 
diiTiciilt to decide in which language 
they were originally written. Tliat 
Richard should have written in 
Provencal, as bo without doubt often 
did in French, has no improbability 
in it ; that the patron and friend of the 
troubadours should have made use 
of their language, is, on the contrary, 
a very likely event, and Richard in 
doing so, was but adding one bright 
name to a list of kings a.id princes, 
under whose fostering caic the lite- 
rature, like the orange-trees of their 
own climates, bore the richest fruits, 
at the same time that it was cu- 
Vi -ed with the most delicate blos- 
soms. In the sirvente which exists 
in Provencal, Richard docs not ap- 
pear before us as the hero, before 
whose strength and valour a host 
might have quailed— ho sings not as 
the enamoured knight, rejoicing in 
the woes he was enduring for the 
sake of his lady’s love — nor as tlie 
mighty monarcli, making even his 
poetry answer some political end — 
lie writes not amid the (lower of the 
world’s chivalry, with bright eyes 
and lovely faces raining inilu- 
eiice upon him— ho is no longer 
the gay, the iimbitious, the proud, 
and the fortunate— he writes from a 
prison in a foreign land ; the iron has 
entered into liis soul. Hope deferred, 
though it could not break his mighty 
spirit, has cast a veil of sadness 
around it ; and his great heart, dis- 
daining all useless complaints, 
without reproaching his lukewarm 
friends, or execrating his remorse- 
less and narrow-minded enemy in 
the second winter of hia captivity, 
pours forth its sorrows in a strain 
extremely simple and plaintive, and 
only the more touching from the ab- 
sence of every thing like exaggera- 
tion, cither in ornament or expres- 
sion. 

“ Ah ’ certps no prisoripr will tell bis talo 
Fitly, unless as one whom woes befall ; 
Still .IS a solace song may miu-b avail — 
Friends I have many, yet the gifts are 
small— 

Shame! that because to ransom mo they 
fall 

I've pined two years in thrall. 

*' But all my liegemen in fair Normandy, 
In England, Poitou, Gascony, know 
well 
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That not my m^aneat follower would I 
Leave for gold's sake In prison-house to 
dwell— 

1 reproach neither kinsman nor ally. 

Yet 1 am still in thrall. 

" Alas I I may as certain truth rehearse, 
Nor Kiu, nor fiiends, have captives aud 
the dead ; 

'Tis hud for me, but for my people worse, 
If to desert me they through gold are led : 
After my death 'twill be to them a curse 
If they leave me in thrall.^ 

No marvel, then, if I am sad at heart, 
Kuch d.ty my lord disturbs my country 
mure ; 

1 liiM he forgot that he too hud a part 
In tile dei']> oath which before God wo 
swore i 

liutjetiii triitli 1 know, 1 shall nut smart 
Much longer here in thrull.'* 

\\ here the talent for poetry, and 
the admiration of its proiessoro, was 
Ko widely diffused, it was not to be 
expected that no female hand should 
be slretched fortli to pluck the lau- 
rels which all deemed so honourable. 
It could not be that they who so 
diiiversally inspired the son/r should 
themselves fail, if, stepping down 
iioui the lofty pedestal on which the 
admit ation of their countrymen had 
raised them, they too struggled for 
the honuuis of which all were am- 
bitious, and to the beauty and fasci- 
nation of the woman sought to add 
all the fame of the poet. According- 
ly, we find, in more than oneinstance, 
that ladies composed poems in a 
manner wliich called foith the ap- 
plauses of their countrymen, and 
that they livalled some even of the 
best of the troubadours. Of these 
the Countess of Die is one, and by 
no means the least celebiated. The 
song ol hers, of which we shall give 
a translation, has bad the good for- 
tune not only to have been admired 
by her contemporaries, but also to 
have am acted the well-merited 
]]iaise of those who are best ac- 
quainted with this language and lite- 
rature. This elegy is certainly re- 
markable for the tender and passion- 
ate manner in which the feelings of a 
wounded and susceptible heart have 
been poured out. Where so much 
depends on the grace and delicacy 
of the expressions themselves, as 
well as on the sentiments which they 
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clothe, a translation oITots a poem to 
the readers under the very greatest 
possible disadvantages. The princi pal 
and prominent features may iudecd 
bo transferred, but all the blight 
shades, the delicate touches, which 
constitute the very essence ol beauty 
in such compositions, must inevi- 
tably be lost, or, at ihe very best, so 
faintly rendered, as to be almost 
entirely deprived of their elVect. 
Acknowledging these diiliculiies, 
which we can indeed see, but alas ! 
not hope to overcome, w'c presrcnt 
the elegy on the bad faith of a lover, 
composed by tbis lady. We liave 
preserved the same form of staiixa 
as the original, and have disposed 
the rhymes in tli * same mraiiier ; 
but in this poem, as in almost all 
the more caiefully iviitteii pieces of 
the troubadours, all the btanzas ter- 
minate in tiio t-ainc rhymes, and in 
the same order as those of the fiisf. 
We have avoided this add iiion.al diili- 
ciilty, wldch we could not well cojie 
with. 

“ Of that 1 wnuhl not, 1 alas ! must sin/r, 
lie whom 1 love has eaiiscd me mu h ih'< 
pain ; 

For thoui'h I luvehim moiT tlaii caithly 

thing, 

My love and courtesy hut wii>i I clisilaiii, 
Ami Iteanty, nneiit, wit, me all in v.iiii. 
Ihit 1 inu'tt uionrii n>t hopelrssl]^ .iiKlhui;' 
As if I wittingly had dune him wiong. 

It rom fulls me, sweet fih-nd, to think 
that nevir 

Have I ’gainst you in woi d or died 
Iran-giessM ; 

More than Seguis t'ah'iis * I loved juit 
ever, 

And that my love siirp.iSH-s youis J'lii 
hless’d, 

For you are worthier f.ir, O dc.lv^ lu-.t. 
You’re pi'i.iid to me in cotnlint, --.im h, 
and air, 

But to all others kind .irid di L(ii..iii'e. 

“ It marvels me, sweet friend, that jou 
ran feel 

Towards me that pride whiih nils n.c (o 
the iieart ; 

All wrong It were that any duine -huiiM 
steal 

Your love from me, whate'er nia) he h- r 
art ; 

And never let the miinory depait 
Of what our love onee was : jMutiu'rdiiitii ' 
Forbid that coldness spiaiigfioin fault ol 
mine. 


Seguis and Valensa were the hero and heroine of a romance of that day. 
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** Your proWMn, which all others hold so 
dear, 

Your fame, disquiet me ^vith their bright 
ahine, 

For not a ladj', whether far or near, 

Ilut will, If e'er she love, to you Incline. 
Hut yon, sweet friend, ah ! well might you 
divine 

Where bents the heart nmrc lender th.in 
them nil : 

Forget not former vows, whate'er befall. 

.'Murli nlioiild pure fume, murli should 
despil avail, 

My braiity much, but truth and love far 
more ; 

'I'lierefore acrid I this song to bid yn 
hnil, 

And in your ear tny tlumghfi and hopes 
to pour. 

r fain would know, O friend that I 
iulnve, 

Why you to incare ever harsh and cold ; 
Is't pride or hate, or think you me too 
hold ? 

All this my incssagc hears, and this beside, 
’I'luit many sulfer from cscess of priile.” 

We have already had tlie opportu- 
nity of ahowiiig.hy HprM‘inu*usot ko:ii« 
poems, that illicit love was a vice not 
foreign to the .ige of the tronhn- 
doiii'H. In the life of the poets which 
\v« are now ahon., to give from a 
I'roveiu'al original, we shall see tint 
ill their vengeance as well as in their 
love the men of that time were souls 
made of lire, and children of the sun, 
with whom rcienge was virtue; so 
much NO, that in this instance at 
least, the atrocity of the reienge 
makes us forget the faults, and pity 
tiie fate of the iinlortuiiate and erring 
\ u tims. There are two accounts of 
the life of (hiilletn dc (’abestanh, 
both wiiuen in Provenral, and in 
llie principal points agreeing well 
with each other. We follow the'louger 
notice, both because it i« more cir- 
ciiinstantiHl in home paiticulars, aud 
lx < ause it .almost seems to have been 
’voiked up into a kind of novella, 
which, both ill prose and verso, were 
very frequently related by joglars or 
others, at the entertainments of the 
great, and even to assemldages of the 
people. The old Provenc il account 
of the life and tragic late of this 

troubadour begins as follows : 

“ Raimoii of RousilUm was a noble 
knight, as you well know, .nnd had to 
wife the Lady Margarida, of all 
bright dames at that time living the 


most lovely, and the most renowned 
for pure fame, manifold excellences, 
and all courtesy. It so happened 
that Guillem de Cabestanh, the son 
of a poor cavalier who owned the 
castle of Cabestanh, came to the 
court of Raimon, and presented liim- 
self to him to see if it should please 
him to receive him in his court as 
page. Monsegnor Raimon, who saw 
that ho was handsome and amiable 
in appearance, bade him welcome, 
and prayed of him to dwell at his 
court. Ho therefore took up his 
abode there, and comported himself 
so agreeably, tliat great and small 
loved him ; and so much did he iiio 
gratiate himself w’tli all, that Mon- 
seguor Raimon commanded that lie 
should be page to the Lady Marga- 
rida his wife, and so it was done. 
On account of this Guillem endea- 
voured to disMngnisli himself botii 
by word and deed ; but, as it fre- 
quently happens with regard to lo\ e, 
it came, to pass that love began to lay 
rude siege to the heart of my lady 
Margarid.a, and heated her latiey ; 
and sncii was the delight that she 
took in Guillem’s appear.ance, arul 
in every thing that he said and did, 
that oneday Khe «-ould not resist say- 
ing to him —Tell me now, Guillem, 
il a noble lady .appeared to love you, 
would you dare to love her in re- 
turn f Guillem, wlio was already in 
some degree aware of iier passion, 
answered her quite imnkly — Yes, by 
my troth, lady, if I were sure that 
the appearance was ti up. By St J(»hn, 
said the lady, well have y»>u answer- 
ed, and as a man ot iiolde mind 
should ; hut now 1 would fain prove 
you whether yon W'ill be able to 
know nnd to distinguish ol these np- 
•pearances, which are true and which 
noty When Guillem heard these 
W'ords he said— Lady, according to 
your good pleasure so be it. And 
he began to muse deeply on tiiis 
occurrence; and presently love got 
dominion over him, and infused into 
Ilia heart those thoughts which ho 
imparts to liis votaries, and from 
that time forth he became a servant 
of love, and began to c mpose ditties 
most pleasing ‘and merry, and 
abounding in the tenderest songs, 
with music, most delightful to her 
in whose honour he sang. And love, 
who gives those who serve him their 
rewards when it happens to please 
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himself, chose to recompense him 
for the service he had performed; 
and he filled the heart of the lady so 
entirely with thoughts of love, that 
she never ceased by night nor by 
day from recalling to herself and 
thinking over the excellencies and 
accomplishments whicli had been so 
abundantly lavished upon Guillem. 
And one day it happened that the 
ladyheing alone with Guillem, said to 
him, Tel' me now, 1 pray you, Guil- 
lem, havi* you yet been abl« to judge 
of my looks wliether they be true or 
false y Guillem answered, fjady, as I 
trust In God, I assure yau that fioin 
tlie moment L devoted myself to 
serve you, there never entered into 
my heart a thought but that you 
were the best lliat ever was boin, 
and most full of all triitb, both in 
words and lo(»l<s ; that I believe now, 
and shall believe all iny life. And 
th'* lady made answer, I tell you, 
(luil'em, as God shall siieeour me, 
that never by me shall you be de- 
eeived, nor shall your liopes he in 
vain ; and so saying, she stretched 
out her aims and sweetly embraced 
liim in tlie chamber wliere they were 
both sittintr, and fiom that moment 
their niiiiual love gained fresh 
stieiigth. Ibit no very long time 
e' ipseii betoie malicious people, 
whom inn)’’ God j oninli, began to 
talk about this love allair, and to give 
their interpretations of the songs 
wiiicb (biillem composed, •saying 
tiiat he wiote them to gain the favour 
of my Lady Margaridn. And they 
went about talking •«o long back- 
waids and forwards, that at the last 
it came to tlie, cais of ^loiibegunr 
Raimon. Sorrowiul was he, but at 
the same time in grievous anger that 
he should thus lose ilic companion 
he BO dearly loved, but most of all 
on account of tbc dishonour laid to 
his lady’s charge. It one <Iay hap- 
pened that Guillem went out to 
hawk, and took no one with him iiit 
a single scpiire, and Alousegnor Rai- 
mon enquired for him and asked 
where he was, and a varlet belong- 
ing to the castle told him that he 
had goncMOut to hawk, and the same, 
as he knew it, told him in what di- 
rection. Instantly went Raimon and 
armed himself with concealed wea- 
pons, and having caused his horse to 
be brought, he rode away towards 
the spot where he bad been told that 


Guillem might be found ; and after 
ho had ridden for some time he 
found him. And when Guillem saw 
him approach he marvelled greatly, 
and began to forbode evil; out ho 
went forwards and met him, and 
greeting him, said. My lord, this is a 
welcome meeting, but what make 
you thus alone V Beeausc, said Mon- 
BPgnor Raimon, I have been seeking 
for you that 1 might divert myself 
along with you. Have you taken 
ought? Little, my lord, for 1 have 
found but little; and tho proverb, as 
you well know, says, that he who 
finds but little should not expect to 
take much, [.ct us pass from this 
subject, said Alonsegnor Raimon, 
and by tbe nllcginnct yon owe me, 
give me a true, answer to all the 
(luestionstbat T shall pul to you. By 
niy word, said (iiiillem, if it he pos- 
hible for me to answer you, my lord, 
you shall certainly hear the truth. I 
wisli you to make no reservations 
wliatever, said Alonsegiior Raimon, 
but that you should tell me exactly in 
every particular lliat which 1 shall 
avk you. Aly lord, since it so pleases 
y<iu, said Guillem, ask me, and I will 
tell you the truth. And Monsegnor 
Raimon asked him and said, Guillem, 
as you trust in God, and would pre- 
serve your good faith, tell me if you 
hai'o a lady in honour of whom you 
sing, and the love of whom fills 
your heait ? Guillem anRwered,how, 
iny lord, could I sing of love if niy 
heart were not full of It? Know 
then, fora certainty, that love has 
me entirely in Ins power. Tliat, said 
Raimon, I can readily believe, for 
otherwise no man could sing as 
sweetly as you do ; but 1 would will- 
ingly know% if it pleases you to tell 
me, who your lady is. Ah ! my 
lord, for the love of God, said 
Guillem, consider wliat it is th.'it 
you ask of me ; know you not that it 
is a man’s duty to conceal tlie object 
of his affection; have you notlieaid 
what Beruaid de Ventadour says, — 
Tn thi*., ,'\t lenst, iny KrnKe I vhnvv, 

That when oni' Bi>ks my trio* lov«*V n.iin<>, 
I tin to liim and iri‘l no shamr. 

It is no proof of’ Nfriiic, I knon', 
lint of chilrliHhnrsi and madness, 

When a man onjoys love's gladnoss, 

That he should Jay his lip.-ii t fo any 
Who cannot serve nor aid the ivishea 
there. 

But Monsegnor Raimon would not 
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be contented, and swore that he 
would aid him in all things concern- 
ing his love to the uttermost of his 
abilities ; and so much and so con- 
stantly did ho press him to con tide 
in him, that at last Guillem, who 
was placed in the most embarrassing 
situation by the other’s imporlu- 
iiity, after much reluctance, said 
to him. Know then, my very good 
lord, that 1 am enamoured of the 
sister of the Lady Margarida, your 
wife, and that w© have already inter- 
changed pledges of aflfection. My 
heart is now laid open to you, and 
1 therefore heseecli you to aid me 
ns you best may, or at the least, not 
to allow ought that I have said to 
work to niy prejudice. Take ray 
faith and my hand, said llaimoii, for 
1 swear to you, and willingly renew 
tiiy pledge to aid you to tlie utmost 
extent of my abilities; and lie most 
solemnly pledged himself. And when 
this was done, Ilaimon said, Come, 
Guillem, lei us go togetluu* and visit 
your lady-love, fur she Is near at 
hand. Moat willingly, said Guillem ; 
i pray you let us go thitiierat once. 
And upon this they struck into the 
road that led to the castle of Liet, 
and when they arrived there, they 
received a warm welcome and a 
merry from Robert deTarascon, who 
was tlio husband of tlie Lady Agnes, 
the sister of the LadyMargaiida. And 
the Lady Agnes herself greeted them 
must kindly; and Monsegno 'Rairrion 
took the l^acly Agnes by llie hand and 
]i;d her into her chamber, and they 
both sat down together on tlie hed, 
and Monsegnor Raimon said to her. 
Tell me now, I pray you, my fair 
sister, by the faith you owe me, do 
you feel love to waids any one t* And 
she answered liiiii that she did. And 
who is it ? enquired he. Then she 
said, you slinll never hear from me, 
the more especially as it concerns 
you ill nowise. At last, however, 
Lis i.nportuiiiry was so great, that 
she confessed to liim that she loved 
GiHlIem de Cabestauh ; and this she 
'said because she saw that Guillem 
was troubled iu aspect and lost in 
■ad thoughts; and as she well knew 
how entirely he and her sister loved 
each other, she trembled lest Ilaimon 
■hould have discovered the whole 
affair, and be cherishing evil iuten- 
tions towards Guillem. This an- 
Bweis however, elevated Raimon to 
the height of happiness ; and the lady 
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told her husband how she had con- 
ducted herself in this matter ; and ho 
approved of it highly, and told her ihat 
she baddonewelkaiidgaveherhis per- 
mission to do or say every thing that 
might be needful to release Guillem 
from his present embarrassing situa- 
tion. That did the lady right wil- 
lingly, and called Guillem into li.>r 
chamber by liimself ; niid he remained 
BO long with her that Riimou fancied 
she was now recompcribiiig him for 
his long devolioii to her. And well 
plcU'icd was he that it was so; and he 
began to think that the reports coti- 
reriiiiig (iuillcrn ivhicli had come to 
his eats were devoid of foiindatiou, 
except in the malice of thou; who 
fii>t spread them abroad. Tlie lady 
and Guillem '.‘amc foith fiom the 
cliamlxM', niul supper was piojiarcil, 
and right merrily and with much 
pleasure did they al! sup ii)g.;t!.tr. 
And after supper the lady caii' i d 
bedj to be prepared for them both, 
near the entrance to her clriinbir, 
and by the dexterous nifinagimicnt (.1 
Guillem and the Lady Agnes, ll 'timoa 
was more and more couv lined of 
their mutual iiitidligeiuv. On tho 
morrow they lireiilvI'a^tiMl in thi* 
castle with great men i incut; mid 
after that they took their depurluu: 
homewards, after an aflectioiriM 
leave taking. As soon as llaiiiion 
had it ill his power he left (jriiill.'ia 
and went to his wife, and told iier 
all that had taken pi ice, as lie hail 
Been, between Guillem and her 
sister, which grii'voii'ily alilicte.l the 
lovely lady thu whole night Ioiil; and 
the next morning she Ruiiinioiied 
Guillem to her presenee, and re- 
ceived him ill, calling him false and 
treacherous; and Guilleni light 
humbly besought her to hear liini, 
and to pardon what he had done; 
and wlieii he had in some degree 
appeased her, he told her all that liad 
happened, word for woid, couee.il. 
iug nothing from her. But, iiotvvith- 
Btanding all that he could say or do, 
love had too great sway over the 
heart of the Lady Margaiid.i to alio w 
her to rest contented till she sent for 
her sister Agnes, and foimd that licr 
story agreed in evtuy iiarucular with 
what Guillem had already told her; 
and then she acknowledged that iu 
this matter lie was without bUnie. 
After this the lady told him and coiii- 
inanded him to compose a song 
which should ehow that he loved no 
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Ifidy saving only herself, and, in con* 
sequence, ho composed the song 
which begins as follows 

** The thouaht« of miith 
That love bo oh gives me, 

Liuly, give birth 
To many bungs fui thee.*’ 

Uaimun thoui'ht that this song ap- 
plied more particiikily to his wile, 
no account ul the stauza which ends 
with these lines-^ 

All tbHt I ilo fium U ti, 

Tilvi 111 if’i bftlei sdisi', 

]. Ill will II I’m fill lioiii hiiJU* ** 

\iiil u'JiiJe he was bioodinof over his 
rii)*liotioin, Old ui gloomy «iileticeiiio* 
Oil, I t mg pldiiH ol tevmge, he recalled 
vuMimM IK iim<itdiu Old the many 
iqjoits (il iiiiious and evil inirided 
p« <}pl« , ho that the thoughts ol the 
I lu/hrei ot the uoild, wJiidi he 
Vkoidd Ji K.* In eiM luiutei by iiasoii 
ot the till Iws whii li h id in i ii [ iir up- 
on mill won. id iiim up tosui hapiti h 
ol iMi^iivei liable tiny, ihii he aeiit 
lot (iiiidi ill to <oiiie to liiin outKide 
tin (<isii , and w Inn be saw Inm, 
\v Kill or . i\ mg him nine lot delem e 
oi I lippiw II mil, lie 1 <i-.h( d upon him, 
.Old with oi.e lev ti,^*hil blow ol 
Ills v/OKl killed him on the spot. 
Noi v\ i I till levt ii^e 1 veil tin ii ha- 
lured, bill Jiaviiig (lit oil the head 
lie put ir Into a biiki *, ii d lie toie 
out me beait iioiii the bodj ul hid 
viui II, iiid pul It ah tig with the 
lietid. lie thou wi ni ii to ti e tastle 
aiidi oimuaueed tu u tiie In ait should 
be loasi d, and he < aubed it to be 
SI Mill up to Insuiietoi liHi mid- 
<1 ly H iiieal, and in nle hei p u tat c* of 
llie dull, all igiioiaiit ,14 she Was ot 
Its italuie And vvh< iidie had ( alenof 
II, iialiiioii lose up and tub* biswite 
ttiat what she had In en latmg was 
the hi»ir ot (juiln m de ( ibesianh; 
and he showed hi r the ghaaily head, 
lujd asked hei it blie had made a 
debt ate lepast. And she heaid lirbat 
hi) abkerl hei, and rocogtiitied the 
head of hei lovei and then she made 
auswei, and told him that it whs so 
deiieuto and savouiy that never 
should either iniat nor dunk pass 
her lips, lest she should depiivu her 
mouth ol tint tabte which the heart 
ot (juillern de Cahestauh had left in 
It. AidRdrnoii untied upon her 
u itli his siiil rtoeking swoid; and she, 
tyho, iyuiii tue honors she had suf* 
VOL. XXXJX. hO. CCXLIV, 


fered,^ wu tK^cely conscious of 
what she d!d» flew to a window, and 
casting herself out, was dashed to 
pieces in the court below. Those 
dreadful deeds were bruited far and 
wide through the whole ol Catalonia, 
and through all the dependencies of 
tlie King of Acragon ; and the King 
Alphonse, and all the barons of those 
countries, made great moan, and 
were in deep sorrow lor the death 
of Guillem and the lady whom Rai- 
inon had so foully done to death. 
And the friends and relations of 
Guillem and of the Lady Margarida 
made alliance together, and ml the 
lovers In those countries joined 
thenibeh es unto them, and they made 
war against Haimon with flic and 
sword; and the King Alphonfe him- 
self came into the country when he 
lieaid of the lamentable death ot the 
lady and of the gentle knight, and 
took llaimon piisimer, and destroy- 
edbm castb'H, and ravagedJiis pos- 
I ( sv^ions. He then caused a monu- 
ment to be niised to Guillem and to 
Lidy IVlnigaiida,befoie the entrance 
ot the chill ( h at IVi pignan, whUh la 
a town in the plain of Rousillon and 
( Vidague, and belongs to the King of 
\iiagon. And it was ciistomaiy for 
long that .ill the knights of UouhII- 
lou, ( eidagne, Co]ufcn,Ripules,and 
Pi lialada, as well as those from tho 
Uiiitoiyof Nai bonne, sliould keep 
the aiiuiv crsaiy of the death of Guil- 
lem and of the LailyMai gai ids; and all 
tine lovei a , knights as well usJadieb, 
piayt d to God for the repose of their 
souls. The Kmg of Arragon, who 
)i id ukeii llaimon prisqilei, deprived 
him ot all hiH possessions, and let him 
die in prison ; and all his lands be 
gave to the relations of Gnillein and 
to those ot the lady who died foi his 
Bdke ” 

Tho poems of this unfoitunaU' 
tioubadour do not throw much light 
on ins hiBtoiy. They ate full of allu- 
MOits, however, to the dissimulation 
he was obliged to t-iibmit to, and to 
the difliciiU pohitiiin in which he was 
placed, since, in order to escape “ a 
present ill," he was obliged to feign 
a love foieign to his heai t An allu- 
sion tu this occurs in the following 
lines 

“ Lady, ike day ihuu fiist didst griet my 

WJieii thou wer’t pUaved that 1 tkoM 
e^es should see, 

K 
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From out my hcort all other thoughts 
took flight, 

And hopes, fears, wishes, center'll all in 
thee. 

Lady, such root took love within my 
breast 

From one sweet look and from one gentle 
smile, 

That 1 fovgel all else that is the while. 

“ Thy wondrous beauty and tliy sweet 
diho'iurse. 

Thy gi.ieiuns iiiariiicii'', and tlic lo\iiig 
mien 

'J'hou thru did’st wear, Ntole from me 
willi sweet liU'i'e 

Keasoii wiiicli ^^illCR in me has neier 
* ' been. 

I give it ihcr, to whom my heart ad- 
dress’d 

Sucli guileless vowp, lh.it none can better 
love, 

To rai‘'U tby fame all otlior fame above. 

“ Lady, so wholly is my fond heart thine, 
It has for oilier love nor jiusvcr nor will; 
Ah ' if it stem to others to im line, 

*Tis ill vain lioprs to hhiiii a piesent ill; 
WliLMi I hut think of tlu-o, the fust, tliu 
beat, 

All other hivr uh svoise than vain T ace. 
And loud, iinchanged, my livuil returns 
to thee. 

** Ah ! ne’er do thou that covenant lor- 

‘Whisper’d at purliiK; hy thy gentle voire, 
Whicii makes my hearl all g.ay ami jo}iul 
yet : 

For the reward thus jironiised I rejoice. 
And hear my piesent esils iiiidepress'd ; 
For 1 sliall iinvi! tliat good when thou 
iciok'st dun’ll, 

Prayers, hopes, and wishes, by thy lose 
to crown. 

“ Not e’en thy rigours strike me with dis- 
may. 

If T may hope that some time in this life 
.rh.)ii with cnjoynient svill’st all pains 
repay. 

, riius rigours e’en with joy for me arc 

Kfe. 

Peeaire I know lliat love will give no 
rest, 

’^And .1 lond lover must forgive the past. 
When aflei wo he g.iins relief at last. 

Ah! I.'idy, wlun will dawn th.it iby so 
blest. 

When through thy grace, doubts, sadness, 
shall depart, 

And 1 alone he shrined within thy 
heart,” 


In tho next piece, the poet seems 
to be seized with that capriciousneKs 
and those undefined desires, of the 
origin or end of wliich the mind 
cannot give auy good acroiint to it'. 
self, and which are vtuy often jiainted 
as tiio premonitory symptoms oftht* 
bursting out of a passion which has 
been cherished in tlie heart, tiioiigh 
the victim liiniself is unconscious 
of it, till the iong bmouldcring iiie, 
funned hy some casual circumsituirc, 
biiibts out into a blight Hatne, whicii 
e.ati no loiigor cither be iiiistJiken .ir 
subdued. TIic lery rnetie of tliis 
hliort poem partakes of tlie spiiit 
which dictated il, — paitly de- 
fiance, partly co!iscioir‘?ncs;s of tlie 
danger lor which he iii itlier si’cs nor 
wislies to find an escape, hut cndi’a- 
vours to cunifort liimselt under wliat 
he, in otlier p)nce«, rails “ a sweet 
evil,” and here “ a sweet grief.” 

“ 1 never then:; lit that i 
Throiigii joy should rr.isc* to sirijr, 
Through love li’(>ni spoi ts i lio'.l 1 (!}’, 

Or weep ioi uny (Ijiri^, 

All in love’s power 1 lie, 

Who in me Ii.it h created 
Such pleiu>ures, that 1 drciiiii 
I uni u god, find seem 
]>y Ihoin o’er eui tii el ited. 

“ 1 idt to blame 

Whom T lo i>raise uin f:iln, 

•Vnd tiu’y my ju’iiivcs win, 

Of whom 1 should coiiiphiiii. 

Deceit is not my sin, 

I'lit he wluiin love eiii r* ses 
lMu%t siinee iitten times, 

Since truly in nil climes 
Wrong oft the right oppres’-es 

** So iiiiich is e'trh thought thine. 

That even w hen 1 pray, 

I see thee in the shrine. 

I think so night and d.\y 
On thine eyes’ gentle shine, 

That 1 renitinher nevir 
Aught else, w'hate'er it Le, 

Yet this s\\e<‘t giief to me 
Gives joy and aol.ice eve.” 

The uext poem is in praise of h!s 
mistress, like the othci s, bur, to judge 
from its contents, appoais to bave 
been written before ?!io Lady Mar- 
garida had stretched out her am s 
and sweetly kissed him in tlio lone 
cliantber, wlicre tlioy sat together. 
He makes many allusions in it to tlie 
hopeless passion which consumed 
him, and lor which he apparently 
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expects never to be rewarded. Ills 
praises of tlio brauty of his mistress, 
and the vows of constancy which he 
makes, are c«uc*eivi>d in the tender- 
est spiiit, and worthy of a poet who 
might have taken for In's motto tW'O 
of his own lines, ot wliiih this is the 
purport, — “ The evil 1 sulfur is sweet 
and delightful to me : a little happU 
ness is manna on which 1 feed.** 

*' 1 sre the <!i»ys air long unil gla«l. 

On «*\viy tivr .iiv; i;oulilIu ^.1 llowi'i's, 

AimI int-n y sing in llu* l>u\vt'ra, 

\\'hirh liittiT m'll sn long lu.uh* ^all . 

Ihit iioiv ii[> III till* higlusi hills, 

K.ii li aini<i flow'i’r.s .ind 4|i..ikliiig i'iIIn, 
At'tri' hi'i I'l.iniii-r tak'.it dtlight. 

** And ilitMifon* I rfj.iiiT once inoiv 
Th.it jiiy id !ovi; shoiiM wai ni iiiy breast, 
Ami l.ty ni\ ^^vo<•t dcsiiTs to rest. 

\s l.'.Mii the syiMinon*, 

1 (lOUi fiKe t id.liie . tlji it evei : 

Yu, In.' s.ihvN ;vhleh eheers me 

ni’vei , 

All otini-j'ijs s.'i'iu \ahi and light* 

“ N(\e.', sitne Adfim {iliiclied the fruit, 
Whei.ee iluii'Mi'il woi'i our rare opprohs, 
\V,is Men nil e.ulli siieh loNidiiiess. 

'I'he bn ly, ii i niM lliat liuv t‘i suit, 

Is ]inlisird 1 . 1 . lie than aiiiethyst ; 

Her iijy h. , n y makes me ti yst, 
lSIii '• s!u’ ef jiH* t.ilvcs little heed, 

“ ,\li ' neier there come .a time 
When l'i’.i>, t! it now iiill.inies iny heart, 
.shall stiu<:< 1* i on !ki to dejiatt. 

As pl.iiit*, I v'li ill <; wliiti} dune, 

V.'heii till' sun sJiiiies le^iaiii new life, 
'I'heii her s."iet smile-, with gladness 
1 il'e, 

Deck irii! with love like plants with 
ilower. 

1 love so ni idly, many die 
I'j'om less, and now iny hour seems near. 
Kiu* though my love’s to me most dear, 

111 vain for help or hnpu 1 sigh. 

A Hre iipn . my heart lias fed. 

The Nile could quench no more, than 
thread 

Of finest silk support a tower. 

Alas, that 1 must still hnneiit 
The pains tli.it from love ever How ; 

That b iHled hope and eeiiselcas wo 
All eoluur troni my cheek h.arc sent. 

Hut white SIS snow shall be my hair, 
And I a trembling dotard, ere 
Of my best lady 1 complain. 

“ How oft, from lady's love we see 
The fierce and wicked change their mood; 
How oft is lie most kind and good, 


W'ho, did he not love tenderly, 

Would ho each passion's wayward slave. 
Thus I am meek with the good and 
brave, 

Hut haughty to the had and vain. 
Thus with delight each cheilsh'd w'O I 
dree, 

And sweet as.mauua Reems slight joy to 
me.” 

TIio next poem is in a dilTerciit 
strain, lie there seems to allude to 
happiness enjoyed, and to people 
who weic envious of his success, .*)nd 
sti iviiig to advance themselves in the 
good graces of the lady of his love 
lie alludes to the malicious and the 
envious by whom In; is surrounded^ 
and of whom the troubadours gene- 
lally took tjveiy occic ion to recoid 
their detestation. Thispoeni is more 
obscure than almost any otlier of 
Clabestanh’s. Tho two last lines of 
the Ht.'in/'.i do not seem well con- 
nected with what precedes them ; 
hut indeed these violent and rapid 
transitions are hy no means uncom- 
mon ill tills country, especially 
when the poet would appear hurried 
away hy the excess of his passion, 
and considers himself, therefore, pro- 
bably us less amenable to rule. Wo 
ha\e translated it as it stands, with* 
out attempting to supply a connexion 
which, in tho original, does not ap- 
pear to exist. The opening stan/a 
lias often been quoted for its beau- 
ty by those coiivci'saut with this 
literature. Jle alludes in it to 
the manner in wliich, Ironi a thou- 
sand other ladies, he chose out her 
to whom he dedicated his hcait ; and 
lie theie takes occasion to praise her 
extreme beauty, as well as her other 
good qualities, in very emphatic, if 
not in very pious language. 

Like him who casts the le.^f aside 
Anil only takes the loveliest Ilower, 

So chose I the whole garilen’ii pride 
'Alifl countless buds that deck'll the bower. 
She was from (iod’H own beauty made. 
And brightly bhines she nut the leas. 

That ill a veil of humbleness 
Her excellence he has array'd. 

With a Rwcet look her gentle eyes 
IVfade me a lover fund and true. 

But never, though fiom love arise 
Tears, that, heartsprung, my face bcilew, 
Has that love been divulged to any. 

But now I sing fur very Joy, 

That she with none has deigned lo toy, 
Tlioiiglt woo’d and Halter’d by so many. 
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** I .pralie hw ntilt nor dare to feit^Oi 
For euYKHU eyes are alb around, 

Jnee what 1 wlah each stnvra to gain ; 
And she, like love's own lauce, can 
wunnd 

The stoutest heart, even to the core, 

With all the joys Iroin Inve that How. 

J3at I, who tiiatud of that blow, 

When I sleep best, wake up the more. 

“ Oh, joy! If she would tame her pioV*, 
And bid iny fond heuit ^rnwe no inoiv. 

To paint iti woes I oft liave tried. 

Have prayM lor pity o'er and o’er, — 

I’or woes that fill iny lie.irt 1 ween — 

Kut gnawing enre is still iny guest, 

And love, for 1 adore the best, 

Lei'idu and the IVry ln*lwiM*ti.” 

In hia lun/iff‘Rt, and according to tlio 
Frovcu^'al life, bis last potMn, Cu< 
bostauh, Hwauiike, sings with o\(‘ri 
mure sweetness, and seems inuie 
carried away hy iiis jiassion than 
even his wont was. Tlie sliort but 
uiic(|ual lines, unu til 0 peculiaiities 
of the rhythm and the rhymes all 
contribute to render this pu* m no 
unfitting vehicle for the expreftsiou 
ot the ardent and Impetuous passiou 
which has gained mucIi eoinpU‘te 
mastery over his heart. It is this 
peculiarity iii its form which pte- 
vorits us fiotii giving a metiicai 
translation of it; the more espe- 
cially as from its length our limiis 
will only allow us to notice 
or two stuuxiis. He alludes in this 
poem also very partii'ulaily to the 
passion lie had h«*eii forced to feigu 
for another, and ends his iameiita-* 
tions on this subject by the iiiies we 
have quoted iu the life, bidding her 
to take in good part all that he did 
from fear, eveu when lie was far 
away. He tells her afterwards 
how delightful to him is the re- 
inembrance of all her beauties, 
of her lovely face and swi'.et laugh. 
Had I been, he says, a*t devoted to 
iny God as 1 h 9 .ve been to thee, lie 
would without doubt have taken me 
up i|uick into paradise. At another 
piaie he says, “ O sweet love, cum 
U be, that I shall never obtain any 
favour of you, though by night and 
by day on my knees I supplicate the 
holy Virgin to inspire you with some 
love fur me ! 1 was brought up near 
you while yet a child, that 1 might 
devote myself to your service, and 
may God desert me if ( wish lor any 
other lot. O amiable, O adorable 


lady, permit ma to kins your glove, 
fori can scarce! deem myself worthy 
of a greater favour.” 

There is ceriainly notliing in tliis 
poem which would lead us to sup- 
pose that by its iimans llaliiioti could 
iiaic been madi* ccitaiti of the, ui- 
tiigue which Imd lieeii carried on. 
There is a great deal ot passion, and 
many protestati ois of inviolahlt- je- 
Hpect and limulity, which iii tliw case, 
a-* proba'aly in very nirfoy otheis, 
weie iinMvIy a soi tut clonk, iu ohut 
to hide till' lapMiie or OimiMph.nr 
lo\<* fioni pryitig es es ; au'l we aic 
theiebne led L<» sospeiMj 1 hd!, the wii- 
ter of the lite kin w imleed that a 
poem l>ad oecasiniied the discovery, 
but made a misUikc in the poem 
which lie gives as iliat vvhicJi hetiay- 
eil the secret of llie lovei s. ^^'e huv u 
a fiag.iieijt ot anoLlier i-.’iatHO, in 
whieJi (miuIi iij III. ikes iMs remsiik- 
ahle otiM-j vatieji : “ li you wish 
me to till you iier iiaiiie, I say to 
you, that you will never Imd doves’ 
wings on wliu'h you will not, vviih- 
cMit fail, Jiinl it written.' And 
ihougti thin seems very miieli ui a 
riddle TO us, it may ptilnips have 
been more easily solved liy lus coii- 
Itunpoi lilies, and thus Ji.ive leil to 
the act ol vengeance which lie* life 
relaics. Willi legaid to the story of 
the serving up theiieait ot the InviT 
to tlie uiicoiiscious objecl ot his pas- 
sion, vvt* mii'ot ohseive, that tins 
aggravation ot maiirfd vengeance 
seems to liavn been no unusual ler- 
iiiiu.iliou to similar stones, as the 
well-known iulveiiiiiie ol ilie ('tia- 
telaio de Coucy and la Dame de 
Fayel would ot iismt t ei ve to piove ; 
but a Homevvliiit siiuihir event is the 
grouud-woik of one ot the Fabliaux 
iu Le Graiid'o collccliou ; the only 
ditVcience iliere being, that twelve 
ladiea eat the heart of a coriimoii 
lover, which their liusbiiudH liad 
served up to them, and never tasle 
meat agaiu, at ter they (iml out wltat 
the lion id meal consisted of. Nor 
are these the only instancea of such 
cruelty; so that it is possible that 
an old tradition may h'ave been the 
tuuudatioii of then, all; the irioie 
especially as any additional horrors 
would be eagerly received by a 
public but too much disposed to 
look with t)ie most unfriendly eyes 
on any interference of tlio husband, 
however much it miglit have been 
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required, and to aid the lo^ era dur- 
ing their iile, and embalm then 
immoiieH, ami Htieiv lloweis over 
thou giavea when deal Ihe tale, 
huwevei romantic it may appear, 
agrees, m the most esMeniMl pumrs, 
veiy uell both with geo^iaphy and 
histoiy , and pet haps the above tiien- 
tioned coimidLiiie with thi bihtoiy 
ot the ChateUin dt Couty is the 
inly leasou that could boaddmtd 
loi doubting Un authiiituity Hot* 
cacio in the Defame ton, iiH ntioiis 
neatly the tsatiiL <ii(uiiihtiiu4s, 
though he has giviii hoimvvhu 
diftitcnt iiaiiieh to the hetm h ot his 


tile, and Petrarch, in the Ttionfo 
(lAinoie, speaks ot the subject ot 
this uoiite, when he says that he 
haw 

* (pnl CmuIuIiyio, 

CIm pi into liiliiiiiit Ml >1 

We mar therefoie hope that ho 
who Wis not tousideiofl as unde- 
serving ol iiotue by sui h men as 
lliLSf, will not lail to luteiest us ii 
h mie digue also, pti haps those 
w lio f III nut lor the poet may puy 
tilt lovti aiiil those who have no 
mp itliy toi tin lovei may adttiiio 
till Liouhadoui 


W IM 1 U Ski T 4 IIT s 
I V iiLi n 

No I 

111 non \M> m imi i 

till Si i lUMs desol itf indblfsU, 

Dun f louds, pi I sailing t« inpesi, stif ak 
I hi vv unng hi Ids ol tii , 

111 Hoinhii slmdi tin viiliyslie 
And I itiii iiy bii I /es sigh 

Ihiuugh Ic dlesH loiests ban ’ 

1 he tank gi ihs lUbtlis by thi stonr, 

U ith daiiky lubeus ovi igiown 

riie droopint cattle cowei below, 

\\ hilt on the het i h s topmost bough 
Ihe no ikiiig 1 won hum, — 

Till tumult ot the tom nt s ion, 

I li it, lain Hwulii 11 shes to the hhoie, 

Th heard and lost h> hts, 

Now with i voue oiipovveiing ill 
Now sinking lu a dying ( dl 

How vanishes our time away! 

J IS like the c ii cuit ot a day, 

Sime 1 ist, with devious teet. 

This lone, si questei’d path 1 ti ode , 

Ihe blooming wiUl-Qowi is gem d the sod. 
And in ide tin bree/t s hwi ft, 

1 he hues ot eai th, the unis of sky, 

Wtie lapture to the hiart and eye ' 

I listen d to the linbet’s song, 

J heard thelyiic lark prolong 
Her heart exulting note. 

When, tar removed from mortal sight. 

She, soaiing to the source ol light, 

Hei way tbiough Lluudland sought , 

And, from etberial depths above. 

Seem d hymning earth with strains of love ’ 

The wild rose, arch'd in artless bowei. 

The purpling thyme, the heather flower, 
Ihe whin m golden bloom, 
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Smiled forth upon the shining day, 

As if they joy’d in their array 
Of beauty and peiftimc; 

And, from the heart of every grove. 

Was heard the cushat’s coo of love. 

And now T listen to the breeze, 

Tliat whistles through the leaHess trees. 

And to the pattering rain ; 

Down roars the stream with foamy surge, 

And from the marsh the curlew’s dirge 
C.'omes wailing o’er the plain; — 

Well may such alter’d scene impart 
A moral to tlie thinking heart! 

in youth, ah ! little do wc think 
H(»u' near the torrent’s cruinhliiig brink 
Tlic (lowers of pieasurr' grow ; 

How fickle Fortune’s gale ; how far 
From gleam of Duty’s guiding star. 

Life’s hark may sail below; 

What chance and change Ulan’s fate may brave 
Betwixt tlie cradle and the grave ! 

Ohangc is impress’d on all we see— 

The hiidding, hlooming, blighted tice; 

The brightening waning sky; 

The sun tliat rises but to set; 

He dill with its glowing coronet; 

Disease with sunken eye; 

Am’ (diildhood passing, stage by stage, 
Tliiough Manhood to decrepit Age. 

Wlmt road we thence ? That not for us 
In vain (Creation prcaclieth thus. 

By growth and by decay.— 

I'tiat Man should lift his mental eyo 
(3eyond ICarth’s frail mortality. 

And, in tlie endless day 
01 Heaven behold a light display’d, 

To which Our sunshine is like shade ! 

• No. ir. 

THE SNOW '!■ ALL. 

Ill darkness closed the evening ; cloud on cloud, 

A dreary congregation, sealed from view 
The sparkling beauty of the stars ; and wailed, 

’1 hrough the daik pine trees, and the leafless elms, 
The melancholy winds, at midnight deep 
Like spirits at the lattices they moaned ; 

Sighed o’er the house-top with a dreary sough ; 
(’leaked the old gate; and, from his drowsy lair. 
Scared the gaunt mastifi'. Straightway all was still : 
The woodland murmiirs melted into peace, 

As foambells melt upon the ocean sand ; 

And tlie wide world, as weary of the strife. 

Subsided into slumber calm and deep. 

At dawn bow changed seemed all 1 In hoary white 
The earth was garmented ; thick lay each roof. 
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And wall ; the lake scowled dark, amid the gleam 
or the engirding storm ; the stirlcss boughs 
Of the near laurels, underneath their load, 

Bent down ; while, overhead, the lingeriug stars 
Waned, one by one, in tho engulphing blue. ' 

Faintly wakes Morning oVr the southern hill ; 

And Lucifer, in the pale, twilight air, 

Like the Archangel of the stellar host, 

Bright to its latest twinkle, gorgeously 
Into the portals of tho West witiulraw's. 

Slowly gains Day the master/ over Niglit, 

Nor long eiidiireH the silence: Cbaniideer 
Winds his loud claiion; and, from o/i tiie houghs, 

Leadess and gnarled, of yon old sycamore, 

A wild, sweet hymn the half-seen rohiii pipes,— ^ 

And disappeaiH anon, — nnd then n'hunteh, 
l<!veii on liic window-sill, its household song. 

How silent and secluded is the scene ! 

'J'lie world is wrapt as in its winding-i.hcet, 

And life seems half exlinet. The verdant hills 
(Tiieir verdure hid from \iew), liit up on high, 

ITpon the fair horision’s verge, tlieir scalp**, 

Dismal, an<l wliite, and cold ; and, fioin the rocks 
Less distant, down wliobo clefts the summer stieanis 
(JuKlied inurmurously, a thousand ieicles 
Reflect, with sparry light, the earliest beams 
Of sunrise. Dreary VViiiter reigns, and lules 
JCxternnl nature, and tiic beait of man ; 

For feelings take their colour from tiio hour, 

And ice, and snow, and storm surruuud the soul. 

Wliltlier, swift Fancy ? Lol the, free/mg seas 
Of (jieeiilarnl, wlieie on icebergs high ijp-piii d 
Breaks the lude polar wave. Ihc eider-duck. 

That, through the summer^s emlJubs sunshine, bought 
And iouiid, upon these lialf-forsakeu shores. 

Shelter, and lioine, and sustenance, hath winged 
Its long, long way to southern waves ; Init still, 
iMastcr and tyrant of the drear doiiiHin, 

Orowls the brown famished bear uncouth, nnd paws 
111 search of prey the snowy waste ; the, Irlor^t! 

Dives floundering, and tho silver-vested seal 
Cold-blooded slumbers on the icy bhelf. 

Wrapt in the changeful vision, on the view 
Widen the dcsoh.to Lapland plains, where life 
Is dwarfed; and through the half unrneltcd snows 
Shows the green juniper its early leaves.— 

Can these bo humau dwellings ? Yes, within 
Tlicse cabins, low and r’.dcly thatched, from which 
Ascends the yellow smoke, beat bosoms warmed 
By kindliest sympathies. 

Around them feed 

The timid reindeer, wdtb their anllcr’d heads, 

Wide- scattered ; and the docile-looking dng 
Watches, from licliGiied brae, their dappled fawns 
Cropping the new-seen herbage of the glen. 
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No. III. 

I.KjIIT in DAKKNKBb. 

, A SAPPHIC HYMN. 

Whpre is the blue cairn, that mantled old Oceau, 

In the halcyon Junedaya, when no breeze waa blowing; 
When by tho idle inubt hung down each loose sail, 

And tho SdiJor slumber'd y 

Where is the garland green of September’s fore.st— 

With song ut bird, and Jiuiii of bee.^ uriiisicul and murrnurouB V 
W'here are the ilowers and the fiiiits of that bright time, 
Where aie the odours y 

Dream-like. they perished all — perish'd and pass’d away; 

And to the harvest moon, where the wheat sheal Ji<»dded, 
From the bare stubbie-lield pipes the widow’d partridge 
For her sldugntercd young ones. 

tiloomy and drear i.s thine aspect. Oh Winter wild! 

Witli thy staff of ici< le, with ihy cloak ol frost- fog. 

Yearly to blast all the beauties of Naiuie, tliou 
Coni'st like a NighMuaie. 

Wt let UH think not, savaae though ih}' looks he, 

'J hat of his handiwoik mlHdle^s is me Maker; 

Twas ’mid the season of sioim that the bkydmin 
C^Iame to redeem us ! 

When in guilt and misery sunk wu?* the wide woild, 

A recreant, a lost, a peiishiiit; cieaiiou, 
hVoiii the celestial ahodes ot his glory 
Jesus dcbceudeu. 

Sunk had the sun, and the. raven wings o( daikness 
Hrouded o’er eailli; when, heuuiitul in luiglituess, 

Shone the pi'ondse.d star, and eastytiitii desceiidiiig 
Led Oil ino Wise Men. 

Watching their night flocks lay Judea’s shepherds, 

Miintle-e II wrapt, beueadi the stately p.ilms, when 
Glory buiu'd o'er ilieu: ; and, mid ehuuing miinic, 

'i'hiis spake the Augcl : — 

“ Fear not, — good tidings 1 bring ti> you, — fear nut; 

'I'his day is horn to you Chiint the Redeemer: 

Haste ye to Reildehem, :ind sec the world’s .Saviour, 

Laid in u manger.” 

To the city of David journey’d up the Wise Men; 

Up went the Shepherds; and lo! the. infant Jesus, 

Tho gracious, the glorious, the son of the Fierual, 

As the Augel told them. 

Rattle and rave, then, tornado and tempest, 

O’er the Joyless rooLtree bluster and heat ye loud; 

Rut Mail has a home, where the arm of your fury 
Never cau reach him. 
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Ts there, or is there not, love of 
jioetry in the hearts of the risiu" and 
risen generation V— ami irthoiehe, 
is it itnpiissioned and profound? 
Wo fetd as if wo weie somewhat 
too old to answer Lueh qiiestioiH ; 
and leniemheiing the dn\'i of nnr 
]ninie, relapse into dreams and ri' 
sions, and are mute. C'erLes Ihr* 
youth of this ago Keeni not £,o ima- 
ginative to the eyes of onr mind as 
the youth ot an age long gone hy ; 
and wliere, we ask uiih a sigh, — 
where are tlie young poets r The 
“ mighty orbs ofi-oiig*' have set, or 
aio sotting; and rompared with 
them, how dim and small the tew 
luminaries now in a'-ceusion ! In 
ten ycvars the lips of the “ tuneiul 
hietlireri ” of Seott, and (habhe, 
and (\)lciidge, and the Sliephr-rd — 
will all be seaUnl forever; ami who 
then will be privileged to sing 
" A Lament for the Death ot the 
iMakers?’* 

Not but that there Is poetical 
genius among our young aspirants — 
the Tmjnysons, the 'rrenchc ?, the 
Alfords, and others, whom wo have 
deliglited to piaise; and wliom we 
should rejoiee to j<m* shining as 
lived stais ot the first magnitude 
ill the poetical firmament. Fixed 
stars oi the 6rst magnitude! Why, 
it was debated in a h[>outiiig Fociety 
at Cambridge — “ Is Alfred Tenny- 
son a Giikat PohT ! ” Sliakspeaic, 
Homer, ]\liltoii, and ^V'ords worth 
arc Great Poets; and it might liave 
been thought that the mere mention 
of surh names would have silenced 
the most ilatulent of all the praters. 
The “bare imagination” of such 
n debate must bring the blush of 
shame rn the face of every man of 
common sense; and Mr Tennyson 
himscli must have wept witli vex? 
tion at the inelfable fully of hin 
friends who maintained the aOir- 
mative. Let him lay to heart the 
kind couDBels of Christopher North, 
who alone lias done justice to his 
fine faculties, and the laurel crown 
will erelong be placed on his head. 
He has yet written but some beauti- 
ful verses — a few very charming 
compodtiens, that arc in tiuth little 
poems—not great ones— his feeling 
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is exquisite, and so is his fancy —but 
oh ! how fcL'ble too often his Thought ! 
Peehle because he Is a wilful fiibblc 
— llattciy has made him so — but 
would Ik‘ but scorn his ‘iycoplianti , 
Ids strcnglli would be roi-tored, and 
inlurc u ould be glad to'^cc liiin, what 
she dcjigncd him to be, a l///c port. 

Comp:ui* tl’.r 'itst strains oi the 
1110*51 gii ted ot t'lr younger sons ot 
AprIIu uilh f oM- ot mir;'rcat li\iiig 
ports wb. .1 ihry li o wci* “ in lilc’w 
iiior/ii'!g m iri b,” “ and oii ! the dif- 
feicm e to my.” TJ.o^r were indeed 
“ goldi'ii cxbalatioir. ol llic dawn ; ’* 
and ut mtuidirii !..iy iinignificent 
giewtbeiby! All liir woikl ii;ll“lbis 
morning gives us punnisr of a glo- 
1 ions (la) what olb( r era of our 
poetry was biigbtcr than that which 
lias nearly reacbeil its elose ? Hope 
looks not now on ihn iuiiire as sho 
did some forty yeais ago; she secs 
no far-exteii(iii)g vist.'i closed up 
with gorgeous cloud imagery that is 
Iniiging there for a wliib^ till it shall 
dispart and show tin* glory ofa new 
heaven and a new eailh wJiieh 
grniui has rrvt'aie,»l or ensiled. 
Toe weather- \vi«n discern no such 
celestial *pb(o;oiiieria s) niptoniatii* 
of a buisl ot lighr. It there, is to 
be a descent troni iiliove, not yet. can 
we hay, “far off its coming sliinei.'.” 
To spe-ik the plain trnlh at once, 
not one of our young poets — .‘irid 
some of them are full Hedged— lias 
taken a singde sustained ilight higher 
than the (;oek on the spire of a vil- 
lage cimreh. Not one of tlnmi liiis 
written a poem that has Inkeii pos- 
scBsloii of the nation's lieart. ICaeli 
bardling hfis Ida admirers, who com- 
mit bits of him to a treecherouB or 
tcnaciou'i memory — but wlieii they 
(piole a rc.spoiibu of their oracle, it 
IaUh dead on the e.'irs ef the ground- 
lings — and all nie gnmiidlings, in 
their rstinintion, who will not tall 
down and worship nucli “despi- 
cable gods.” 

Accordingly, tliey all find it up- 
hill work — though lew of them have 
the modesty to exclaim, 

“ Ah, whii fiiW t**!! how hrir*! It te 
c i'Tib 

The he.ghl wlu'ii* Pi'j r's 
abinee nrar.” 
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Were it not for Us^ where would 
they be? Nowhere. Out of Cam- 
bridge and Cockneydom, how many 
scores of Christian creatures have 
ever seen either of Alfied Teuny- 
BOirs V'ol limes? Not fourscore. In 
Maga many of ids best compositions 
have been perused iviili delight by 
tens of thousand'; — and as syinpathy 
is wliat every poet mo&t iervently 
desiies, how deep ought to be — and 
how deep must be — iii • gratitude to 
Chriatoplirr North I “ I'lt audience 
find though iew,” was a sciiti- 
nient all very well at the time 
— for the Poet of Paradise Lost. 
But a young lyrical poet of the pre- 
sent day cannot, do what he will, 
be satislird with the applauses of a 
colei ie of under-graduates, though 
graced with the countenance ol the 
Wooden Spoon of ihe year, bhining 
in the gloss of novelty almost like 
hoin. lie longs tor “ a waking em- 
pire wide as di earns,’* and he finds 
it ill the most hem-Hcent ot peren- 
nials whose Pinile is fame, and 
whose praise is immortaliry. Chris- 
topher Noitii is the tutor, the guar- 
dian, and the patron of the young 
poets. As they reverence him, liiey 
prosper — wanting the light of his 
countenance, they pickeii in tho 
dlinle, and prematurely die. 

But none who deserve it want the. 
light of the coiititeiiaiio* of the old 
man benign. And see what a ge- 
nial spiiit his example has iutuM-d 
into oiir periodical criticism — the 
only criticism good fur any thing in 
Knglish literature. Young poets 
need not now fear the foolish face 
of him who sits in the chair of tho 
Hcoriier. He is himself the object 
of general scorn, and feeling that ho 
is HU, draws in his horns, and with 
a hideous yawn protends to siuk 
into supercilious sleep. A crying 
evil of an opposito kind too often 
a««sjiils our ears, and W'C desire to 
put iulowii with the crutch. Praise 
poured out to tho utmost pitch of 
extravagance by thousands of tiny 
tonyaes on the heads of mere veisi- 
fn i's, who twenty years ago would 
bate^ buzzed away unheeded, like 
multitudes of common flies ; and if 
some gaudier insect comes dancing 
into the sun, though known to all 
Entomologists to be the reverse of 
rare, he seems magDificd in the eyes 
of -Cockney critics into the Emperor 


of Morocco. No wonder that the 
ears of the aged get intolerant of 
such a hum, and are closed to listen 
to the songs of the Swans heard like 
echoes in the distance — as they 
siiem to rise from the lakes and 
circle round the mountains of ima- 
gination — gleaming and towering in 
the regions of tlie Past— a spirimal 
world! Therefore we love to go 
back to the poeti y of what may be 
now called even the olden ti> le. 
“ That strain T heard was of a higher 
mood," is the feeling awakened by 
the music consecrated by assocla- 
lioiis that soften every dying tall, 
and exalt every deepening swell that 
triumphantly wins its way up into 
iiie veiy heart of the heavens. Now'- 
a-days there are no such sweet sing- 
ersas these! All mocking biids. Then 
the woods and groves did indeed 
resound with iiiniiineious voices — 
“ alike, hut oh ! how diflereut ” — 
each with its own peculiar and cha- 
lacteiifliic lone — yet all together 
making siicii ineloriy— and »<urh liar- 
niony— as heaven and eaith unite to 
li'steii to, when iiatuie cannot con- 
tain the “venial delight and joy” 
witl'iii her hciut at the dewy hour 
of pi line. 

ilie young poets must not be 
arigiy wuli the old criilc for thus 
pu)i>)iig away about the Peers. 
.Some of them may yet be raised to 
the Upper House — but mean while 
they ijiust not lorget that they are 
Commoners. There were Giants In 
those days, and in peace, not war, 
they scaled tho heavens from the 
top of Parnassus. We do not say 
that in these day<s there are but 
dwaifs; but wo do say that on 
tho slopes of the sacred hill they 
seem or ordinary stature, and that a 
vast distance intervenes between 
their path and the sky. 

We behold floating on the ceru- 
lean vault a fair cloud tliat assumes 
a human shape, and we think of 
Joanna Baillie. All that a poetess 
should he that lady is : pure, gentle, 
serene and btatcly. 

** .\nd ypl a woman rtill, and bright 
With Roinethiiig oi' an angrl light.’’ 

Tighe, and Hemans, and Mitford, 
and Bowles, and Landon are all 
names pleasant to the soul and not 
to be forgotten; but hers Is the 
greatest of them all— hers the cetl« 
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tral orb« round urhich, at different 
distances, they revolve— all bright, 
but that the brightest, though seem- 
ing unconscious of its siipeiior 
splendour. 

It is true that in our day the ge- 
nius of dramatic poetry has uot 
soared so high nor taken so wide a 
sweep as during the Elizabethan 
age, and that which succeeded the 
reign of the Virgin Queen. Yet had 
we no Ollier dramas to show, ive 
might point with pride to the Seven 
Volumes of .Ioanna Baillie. They arc 
of tlie same order with those won- 
derful productions, and exhibit the 
same mastery over tlie emotions and 
passions of the human lieait, embo- 
died in action. They tran-reud all 
otlier Tragedies produced by con- 
temporary genius, though some of 
our highest poets have attempted 
the Drama, and witli success ; and 
yet, owing to some defect in their 
constnictlun which it requires wiser 
eyes llian ouis clcaily to perceive, 
it would seem that they .aie not des- 
thied ever to he efiectivo on tlie 
stage. Tiieir illustiioiis author has 
herself given up that hope, dear as it 
was to her heart, nobly ambitious ; 
but imagination builds her own 
airy stage, and sees her own phan- 
toms passing along its enchnut^'d 
floor. Ill reading" a Trage dy of 
Joanna Baillie’s — which experience 
has perhaps proved unfit for repre- 
sGiitatiun befureour eyes— we behold 
It acted in a theatre where no noisy 
acclamations disturb the on-goings 
of events, and we enjoy in silence 
the uninterrupted How of passion 
bearing on the agents to the catas- 
trophe of their fate. Charles Lamb 
—may he now be blest! — thought 
Hamlet, and Othello, and Lear, and 
Macbeth, ought never to have been 
brought on deal boards — that Twas 
a pi'oranation and an impiety ; and 
though that may have been one of 
his profound paradoxes, out of wlr 'h 
beamed recondite truth, we know 
what he meant by thus expressing 
the impracticability of giving ade- 
(piate outward form and gesture, 
to those beings of the imagination, 
whom Shakspeare spiritually em- 
bodied in breathing words on which 
the soul looks in silence, and sees 
life that dies the moment it is en- 
cased in visible flesh. 

Elia had higher creatione in mind 
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even than the highest of this gifted 
lady's, when he spoke of tragic things 
unactable on a material stage. But 
pass from that paradox, and try 
Joanna Baillie's dramas by the com- 
mon test, and they will be found 
far better actiug plays than the best 
of lier contemporaries— excepting 
: I ways those ot that true drainatii 
genius Sheridan Knowles. Cole- 
ridgo’s, Byron’s, Scott’s, (.’rolcy s, 
Miifonrs—ou the stHge how heavy 
all ! Milner’s Faxio is cfTectiiiv — at 
lea^t tlie O'Neil made it so ; but it 
is liitio more thnu au ingenious 
and poweifiil iiniiatiou of the old 
drama by a nmn of fine talents and 
high RccompliNhmcnts, and as such 
should he rtnrl. We have been 
gravely told that Mr Talfoud's Ion 
/nmffl (ft'L He kii ivvs better ; be 
wrote it tor the luov'n study, or the 
green grove— and dieaint over in 
either heclusiou it U “ beautiful 
exeeedingl),” and c veils tlie spiiit 
by august or biir piocessions of 
pure Keuiiiiicuts and ele.vatcd 
thoughts. Philip of Artevelde is a 
liintorieal tunmiice, m blarik veise, 
and a very noble one. W ould it too 
act ^ About as well as Ion. Knowles 
alone can vviite stnge-pla^n. He 
lias tiiiimphed with ease over all 
the dramali ts ol the day; but vve 
must not thus let liim go by, though 
iu such goodly company, and hope 
soon to carry our long-cherished 
purpose into effect— to write a long 
article or two, teeming with spe- 
cimens that never can be stale, on 
his rare and felicitous genius. Now 
for another drama of Joanna Bail- 
lie’s. 

You will all remember as vividly 
as if you had read it yesterday, 
the very full account in our last 
number of Henri quez. Is it not 
a fine Drama? It cannot be truly 
charged against the unhappy Hen- 
riquez that bis jealousy was ground- 
less — for there seemed to he 
damning proofs of Leonora’s guilt 
-and he was a Castilian in an 
age when such a passion was fatal. 
Jealousy iu its very nature is infa- 
tuation ; and of all passions most 
** wants discourse of reason." Be- 
lieving that Juan had seduced hia 
wife, it was natural that he should 
kill him on the way to the adulter- 
ess. That he did not kill her too, was 
because be could not at once find 
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heart to do it, believing that all 
ivlcked arts had been used to cor- 
rupt her virtue. Nor was it incon- 
fiistent with the natural dignity of 
his character that he deigned to 
be with her in presence of tho 
King. To avoid being suspected 
of murder — and such a mur .sr 
— it is natiii'ul that even the proi I- 
est Spaidsli noble should ha.e 
played the hypocrite, and waited fi»i* 
n titievenge. Ills horror of wor. 
fihame at no time inspired him wit. 
a I'uthleriS purpose to sacrince An> 
tonio, on wlioni rested suspicion 
of the murder; his coufes'isiun of 
ids own guilt to the friar was 
voluiilaiy; bitter liis remorse; Bin- 
cere ids penitence; and if his were 
not Clii Ulian resignation, in its stead 
there was heroic lortitude. 

‘‘ Snino ndhlo ir.iiuiv ilo fiom inl'iCcnteno 

n>i', 

N’l'i, (vrn i’lom n’ore nol)u‘ than h-'- 

hiri',” 

And though, pei haps, there ai e some 
<‘.\preasi(iiis uoui' the clo*’e rather 
I0(j doling, we eompaietionate him 
nilhnn unfoi hidden pU\, and we 
feel as it lorgiienoss weie n«jt with- 
held from a hiiioer 'n the hour ot his 
expiatio‘1. 

The churacleir. of Leonora and Men- 
ciaare, to our miiid i, \ery naturally 
diawn; and our inteu st in their 
liials i'l strong, without witlidrawing 
»)ur more pa*.sioijate emotions Jiom 
the af;oni/ing con /lids of tli » B'oner 
and Hiifierer, wliose guilt and doom 
darkeiH the whole diama, and 
makes it tragic. This is true, like- 
wise, of Antonio ; and Carlos is one 
of those men of modest worth, *‘60 
tender and po true,” whom .Ioanna 
Vuiillie loves to describe — another 
llo .eiiheig — we mean him wlio was 
the fiiond of that Count Basil who 
died for the loss of honour caused 
i>y l)is pppsiou for the fair Victoria. 

.bialousy is the subject of “ Ro- 
iniero/' who is represented as natu- 
»*Hlly jertloua— we fear offensively 
fio ; and line as it ia, this tragedy is 
far from hoing e<|ual to llcnri- 
quez.” In Boine ot his moods, Ro- 
miero is almost like, a madman; yet 
not being insane, lie then separates 
himself wliolly from onr S 3 'inj»athic 8 , 
and we tan feed towards him but 
contempt, disdain, or indignation — 
not the truly tragic passioiis of pity 
or terror. The cliiet character in 


a tragedy should, vre think, never 
be undignified— never mean and 
low— whether self-deluded in his 
own weakness, or practised on by 
the wickedness of otherH, he should 
never sink below zero on tho moral 
and intellectual scale ; or if so, but 
for a moment— and we should see 
him by his native power reascend, in 
very shame of such degradation, to 
his natural level, which should sure- 
ly be Born( 5 wliat above mediocrity, 
and in tlin ticinity of those heights 
to which in his nobler hours he may 
aspire, and in Ids noblest attaiu. 
But a truce to criticism, and let uh 
follow the plot. 

The hcenc is in or near the castle 
of llomiero, by the sea-shure of tlie 
Mediterranean — time, during tlie 
reign of Peter the Ciuel, King of 
Castile, towards tlie middle of the 
fourteenth century. A( t first ope us 
on the sea-shore after a storm, with 
the masts of a wrecked lessc l been 
above the water at a distance, and 
ca'ks and Mirions chests, boaids, 
&c. floating on tho w.'ives. JCuter 
shipwrecked manners ;ind pasbcii- 
g<‘rs, followed by Sehasiian, who 
keeps apart from the others. So- 
basticn is a noble Spaniaid, who 
bad cjiti'n*d into a conspiracy 
against the king. 

On liN thi'ono 

IIl* (n pKtej .1 nobliT ]iiiii(‘e, 

w Iiiiml 

II.ul even j istici* to liis ili-all. 

lie uie'uit to i)I.iee on IViliu’s worthless 
bn'W 

Tbit which hcciunp it better tb.m a 
crown.” 

Having been betrayed by a lurking 
Judas, he effected his escape in u 
boat, and liad be i n taken up at sea 
by the ship that had now foundered 
near the castle of Romiero, the liiis- 
band of his daughter /.orada. She 
has come down to the shore to look 
after the wrecked mariners, and 
discuveiB her father tlirougli his 
mean disguise. 

** Zor. IMy loul dbl write to m« some 
distant hints 

Of your sad story. When he shidl return, 
lie will protect yon. Cherish'd here 
uitli us, 

Von shall in secret live, till fair occasion 
.Shall offi-r to convey yc.ii where jon 
would— 

Some land of safety. 
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Si b. TI»y lord’s reliirii ! No I — no ! 
llenraro of that ! 

lie may not be my friend. Nay, it i-i 
said 

That ho and others, from their hindred 
ties 

Suspected as abettors of our llea^all 
To clear themselves, have sworn unto 
the King, 

Dead or alive, wherever they may find uh, 
Our bodies to deliver to his |iOiver. 

Zor. 'Tis false! Thou xirung’st 
luimiero. 

Do not believe it. .Same talbo Jud.ksatbO 
IT'ith, ill this point, deciived you. No — 
he did not — 

lie swnio III) oath so riuid, and m> b.se. 
Do nut believe it. Il.iik I tin* (-.i>tli‘ bell ! 

( liiU simnd-i.') 
Sih. Shoo traveller of note must be 
arrived. 

^ur. And I ijuit my de\r and 

Ihiikuu I' ll pai riii, 
itii he.uil'si ceremony to neiiM* 

A nM)>-t uii'.velcuiue {Mn-t.” 

Slu» bWU liini moot lu*r, at fall of 
ovt*, benx'.ath the ivisilu wall, near to 
tlio uortiu'in postern, ami liutTwn 
away. It is lloniUTo who baa arii- 
v('(l at bis cnsil(> Iroin tl.c couit, and 
ctilori) his hall in a hut t ied impatient 
matiucr— saying 

“ Not jet li'tuiiM'd I (jo, .leroiue, to the 
wood, 

Unit li her l.tvouulo w.dk." 

I'Vonj a short pi e\ ions rouveisa- 
tloii between Jerome and IMetio, we 
leant that tlieir lord liad boeri inueb 
agitated on inissiiig /ui<ida fioni tlio 
eastle— and that lie ia given to foul- 
ish laucit's. rielro sajs sagely, 

*•' V»h!lt idililige'. wedlerK m.ikf s, 
J'hat Don Itoiuiero •■iiouM bij so jios'.ci.b- 
ed I 

He should have wedded earlier, sis 1 think, 
Or not so young >i bride. I'o'-, as they say, 
Ij't idl things be in light aii l die; pi’o- 
^ ai'tion. 

1 ft not ihc hart pi. y (.amboU with ll c 
fnwii. 

Pl.iiit not a .sapling olive by the sidi 
or the broad oak- Dink not the bony 
etaghouiid 

Jtr. Truce w’ith ihj' wisdom, now! 
Mje, he is coining.” 

The seen© then ebangea to Zora- 
da’a apartment, and wo bear Ro- 
micro lavishing almost a doling fond- 
ness on his lovely young wife, who 
replies to his endearments, 


“ Naj^ gco l iny lord, these W'oiJa art* 
full of fondness, 

\ntl yet they please me not. Wbat shall 
I say ? 

Sjicak lo me as a wile, eoinpanioii, fiii.id. 
Not as a pefted darling. Art tlion well ? 
How has itl^'ircd with thee since last wo 
parted ? ' 

Mlfjuthr loo ! 11 hat dfM tJuo ,\iivw oj 

him ? '* 

We could wish that Zoiada bad 
not asked that question— -yet having 
n solved on concealment, 'and belie- 
viog that her father would not be 
safe ill lier husband’s b ^ads, perhaps 
it wa^ r. itural, or i.Miavuidable— 
though \ '■ believe tlia su.di words 
would never have esen ved the lips of 
Desdt'mon.*!. Mie, again, deceived 
her tallicr ! And which is the lielier, 
filial c;r conjugal love, r Roiniero 
confes&rp, icluctmilly, that he has 
t* vvoi n — 

‘‘ X<n\ \\ h.it hast I 111 . II swoni ■' 

/imii. 1 r.miwit Irll tine now. 

T!uii it iv ti'iu' ' — 'Jurnn,!/ fiom 

ttr.i niih liiibnl oj'ihslnut 

and disrh <t ^Hn lo iln: cud of ihti thuin- 

hil, thx.i nt.niii/ir) (iiid loi /iliuj in his 
Jocu ojtlicuihinih/). 

How (ouldst ilkou '' Oil' how conldvl. 
ihuii 

S.vi.ir t<» d livi r (o thi' (\ laot’s M'lig. ,ii'. e, 
Dead or .iIim*, whcrivcv thou ‘,1i.i!t find 

him, 

My lathi 1 , ihitir uid liii'iiil, the biovo h. - 
iMitiari ‘ " 

Romiei t), in jiistilicau iii, plead ^ IJoU 
the oath is nU{;aiory, in S -basliaii is 
far hence in s.xft ly, und liint lied he 
refused to take it “ thou ne’er liadst 
been tliy husband.” Ilul Zorada will 
not, after I'tiine iueireclual teiideriiess 
on his p-'iit, be pacified — wp\ea him 
oil’ wiili lier hand— and lelires to her 
closet to give vent to her ^lussinn <il‘ 
fear, and pity, and grief. Roinicrc-, 
it must be acknowledged, has tome 
reason lo be disturbed, and tliua 
eolilotiuizea on bin wor.se than cold 
reception on liis return— by bis wife, 
“ An absent father and a prcsiMiI has- 
Land, 

J’ the aculca fiio pn‘, S'lid to all onlvvaid 
M'cming 

'rii«» lust doth kirk the bei'nn. 1^ it t"‘ 
this — 

Tvii this that 1 have given mj in cdoui ni'> 
Drawn every htroiig allrctiini ul my h* *’ ^ 
To one dear puiet niid llu* p*’'’' 
return ! 
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My \n aue\i a pevWoua v.\rcuvn%Xv\ncc, 

Anil iiuw rrsturrd to her and to ray boinp* 

Tills is of small aceuiint. () wumati! 
woman ! 

One corner of a galluntN parsing fancy 

Plcasi'th tbcc well ; tbe whole devoted 
heart 

Of man matured is to thee as a yoke ; 

A cumbrous we'ght from which thou 
wouldst (•'■cape ; 

And friendship, filial duty, every tie 

Defrauds thy liusbitiid uf his dear>earned 
rights. 

1 am a fool I T knew the heart of woman— 

Knew what she had to give, and oh ! too 
well, 

What might, at price of many an inward 
pang, 


'\'o \u‘V W ijwiiiv*, s\i6CVt.Viv\m, 
sootb, 

1 murmur at my lot.” 

He is now joined by his friend 
Guzman, who unintentionally feeds 
and fans the flame that is beginning 
to consume him ; Maurice, a youUi 
in love with Beatrice, the friend of 
Zorada, comes in for a share of his 
angry disquietude — the symptoms 
and the workings of the disease are 
skilfully, but perhaps too minutely, 
too elaborately, and too painfully 
painted, and we turn for relief to 
the meeting of Zorada with her 
father— for the appointed hour is 
come. 


S»‘h. jMy child ! iiiv iloar Zurada I 

Zm . Dear, dear father ! 

Seh. And thou must meet me as a man proscribed : 

Uhihl of .1 iiari'iit reft of name and honours, 
llann'd hy the chmcU, anil by the laws condemn'd 
liv’ii III the traitor’s iloalli of ilegr.ul.ition : 

One \hom to name wcu* |iiuit .ind insult to thee ; 

Cfne now do'-jtised of all, forgot, accurst. 

Zoi. U not accurst! lor I will hlcss thee, fathei, 

’1 hough pvciy otlu r tongue should fdast thy fame. 

O not forgotten' Ml Kuiiember thee ; 

A} : ingbtl), d.uly, hourly, m m\ thoughts 

Sli.dt tb u linve place : more ilieush’d — moie endeai'd 

I’or tint .dl ..eaits besides have rliut thte out. 

0 not desjiised ' for 1 will honour thee. 

And in my pious thoughts, as now in ru i, 

Kneel at thiue honmir’d feel in f.uthfiil ilut\. 

Seh. llisc, ile.irest, kiudesf, be^t, mine own Zoiada I 
Yes, child , thou shalt be all the world to me , 

Ibit it must be a faint, ideal woilil. 

1 may in di earns, in thnuglit, in miisuig fanc) 

Jlehold tli\ lace, th> form, — may Iumi tliy voice— 

}Jut m.iin a league of oce.au .irid of land 

Must lie between us. Ev’ii ni) dying day 
Will not be ligliten’d with one look of tliinc. 

Zor. {nfier u't’ipinif on his neck'). We do not know what Heaven appointa for 


vs. 


i^ih. ll.is Don Itoiiiieio spoken .slight to thee 
llespcelin^ my sad f.iti* 

Zor. lie has : 'tis true — the boi nl talc i-> true. 
The King lias hound hiiii by (ho li.irrid u.sth 
^MMl'1l tliiHi dalit mention to me.— It.isc compliance! 

■S'/;. IS'as, bhiiiic him not ; he took it in the f.iith 
'lh.it 1 n IS safi , boyond the teach ol |ioi\er. 

Bui this lieing so, 1 rici di. must rest in biding 
i^ccuru ar.il close, till tbou c.inst find a vessel 
To i.ike me Ironi the co.isl. 

Z}r. There is within the precincts of this wood 
An old nb.indotrd chapel, where the dead 
Rest undisiuibed. \o living tenont there. 

But owlet hooting on the ruin’d tower. 

Or twittTiiig swallow in his eve-sereen’d nest, 

Will share the dismal shelter : for n time 
Thou mayst be there secure. My good old Nurse 
Has all things duly stored for food and rest, 

Aud will conduct thcc to it. Come, dear Nurse 1 
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i&MleT Vw ot ftonow. 

And take of him good care. 

Nurse. Yea, that I will ; for unto me and mine 
Ho hath been ever kind and bountiful. 

O wo the day I that 1 ahould have occasion 
To do him such a service ! 

Seh, Ay, Nurse ; there be sad changes in men's fortunesi 
The day when firsit 1 saw thee to thy breast 
Lay this dear child, a little toothless infant. 

Whilst o’er } e both bent with fond beaming eyes 
The best and fairest lady of the land, 

For so she was — that was indeed a day — 

A day of brightness. Ah ! how different 
From this must dismal hour ! 

Nurse. Slie was a noble lady, fair and gentle ! 

This wicked world did nut deserve to hold her, 

And so her time wos <.ho)'t, And for her babe— 

IMy babe ; — I call'd her mine, and still wdl call her*^ 

A very cherub, peeping from the clouds, 

As our fair pictures show them, is less beautiful 
Thau she halt-covered with her cradle clothe^, 

When wakiin;; liiini her inoi mug’s sleep, appear'd. 

Ah inu ' the pluiis.-int d.ivs that I rbiiiember ! 

(tihnincd). I hear n no’se. 

Sih. Thou ntt, my dearest child. nlnruiM for nothing. 

Znr. Yes ; 1 fear eveiy thing. Hut, right or wrong, 

(lu instantly, nor linger longer beic. 

Nay, go : we do not part ; I’ll see tine soon. 

Sth. Heaven hless thee, then! Como, Nurse, I’m now thy child, 

Cheiish me kindly. 

Nurse. A\, hless your honour ! I will do my Inst. 

I’d give the hl'e-bluod in this poor old beurt 
Voi jou and jmirs. 

bfbtsTMK und I^urse , Zorajja i/ocs bi/ the opposite side 
meeting Jerome, uho ent/rs at the mune time, and hurries tilumj 
Cove ling herjnee ns she passes hnu. 

Jir. Who’s that who starts aside with guilty haste ? 

(FulloWing htJ.) Ho ' damsel, mistiess, Mlio>>oe’L*r you be, 

Let me have words of lliee, 1 swo&i, good tailh ! 

I'll take theo salely to thv rendezvous, 

If thou wilt tiiist me. (Foilowing her off thv slfnje, ami then returning). 

What have I done ? What ha\ e 1 hceu ? No face, 

For that was closely cover'd, hut the figure, 

The robe, the air— if it be not Zorada, 

1 am a tool — .i purblind, mazy foul. 

And do not knowiiiy riglit hand Irom my left. 

What brings her here ? Were’t any other woman, 

It were :iii easy thiug to guc^s her purpose. 

Wi-11, who lives long may sec striaiige thing', they say ; 

And if I needs must give niy thoughts thv rein, 

i'll curb uiy tongue. [L'lr/. 

Mean while Romicro is walkiiifi ; " i and fro in a diHtracted manner, in an 
outer mom in the apartmeutw of Zorada — he then ruwhew linwiily fiiiiii it to 
the front of the ntage (iVIjaa Baiilie is always very careful, you know, in her 
directions) and bends his ear to listen — but no soft sound of Zorada’s foot- 
BtepI 

So lata ! the firit night too of ray return ' 

Ifl it the tarriineiNi of cold aversion i 
’Tia more than that — some damned conferenue 
Elsewhere detalrts her. Ay, tliutniry fool 
Wore at the supper board a conscious look, 

Glancing in concert with the faalf.ctaeoked smile 
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That moved his quivering cheeky too well betraying 
llis inward triumph : ’twae a cursed smile ; 

1 would have cast my javelin at his throat, 

Ilut shame withheld mCf 

Zorada entere, and stops short to that ensues is very affecting, Zorada 
wipe the tears from her eyes, as if showing that she is conscious of 
prepaiiiig to appear composed, while what must have seemed unkiiidnesa, 
llomiero, in the shade, after eyeing yet never for a moment suspecting 
her suspiciously, bursts suddeoiy that her fidelity is suspected, and 
upon her, and, wiili great violence, thus, in her innocence, alternately 
upbraids her for her want of con- soothing and exasperating the pas- 
jugnl aficctioii. Tiie conversation sion of her moody lord. 

Jioni. ^VI)OI•o li.'iit tliuii been s» lonfj? 

Wilt lliuii not answer me? 

. You I'rif'htcii^me, llomiero, as I reckon 
’Ti*. Jitlle |•a•)t our usual hour ol'rest. 

nohi. 'J'hou dost evade the question. Not the tim»' , 

Wlii'ic Inisf llioii hern i 
Zur. JI(;\o jiatienee ! oh! ll^^c j)alieii'\‘ , 

Wlu'i'c 1 l»av»! been 1 have done thee no wiong , 
lal that Mifuce tliee. 

Jtoui. lliv ' tliou’rt ijuiek, mclbiiiki:, 

To ajijiiidu'iid Done no wroiiij ! 

tVbat eiU’st tiiou v/ron^; Yea, bj that sacred land, 

AViiiuh linkeii) .soul to soul in wedd«Ml love, 
riu**, fervent, niid eontiding — cxery thought, 

I'.iney, and constiousnoss, that from thy bushand, 
riifitling lor hii) c.ii, must be withheld, 

U ivrong to him, uiid i<i displace to thee. 

Zoi. 'I'hcii wo is uie! Sinee wi\es must be so piilcn, 

NVIiy didst lltou wed Zmada de INIndiiie/. ? 

Dost theu u]tbrai I me for it? 'i’iieii too well 
I see tilt* Yes. 1 will e.dl it ehantrp, 

l or 1 umst still believe thou lovetl’sit ine once. 

Zo'. Vet, jf', I loved thee onee, 1 lo\o thee now, 

And will liJi' evir Io\cfhce, dear Jluinicro, 

If lIlOII \\ lit SUilil' 1.10. 

j’t n. Siiiree ll.ee, «!ear Zuraua ' Jt is paradise 
'I'.) Ihiiik thou lu\est me, hell to doubt of it. 

y, /'. 'i'heii dtiuht It not. If J am cuhl and sad, 

I h.iie a e.uise — I inubt repeal niy words — 

Which (ho 3 to thee no wrong. Some few daya heiito 
Thou *diiiU know all, and thou wilt pity mo. 

Dill I eVr tell thee that which afterwards 
Thou liiuridest to be untrue * 
lio)'}. Thou never didst 
Zoi. Then why siispoc. me now.-* 

iiti.ii. tii\c me thy dear, dear baud, my own bwert wiie. 

Yes, 1 will tiiist thee, and do thou the while 
Think eliaiit'ibly of my stem rebuke. 

Love <■1111 be stern iis well us tender, %et 

111 * all the while most true and J'erveni love. 

lint go to rcbt, dear child! and 1 will follow tluc, 

For it indeed is late. 

All this is very beautiful — and wc anil a few harmless words of Zora- 
lovc Zorada; hut the calm is dispel* da*s about Maurice, that seem til- 
led hy a sudden storm— ronsibteiit and contradictory, again 

“ 'J'l.'Ci. 11 -.ht is ,.ii rouse the demon within the bieast 

Am to 'l l* je.iiou , fiiiitinv. .ih ii , of llomiero — Zoiada is no loisgei his 
A pr^'o!: of holy wiit,” dear child.*’— 
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" Go to bed; 

Go, go ; my hour of rest is distant stiil. ^ 

Linger not here I say— retire to rest.*' 

Zorada oboys— and then he gives vent to the infernal fury that is 
gnawing his heart. 

** A half-corrupted woman ! 

If it be come to this, who sbali restrain 
The hateful progress, which as rapidly— 
llestrain it ! No ! to hell’s profoundest pit 
Let it conduct her, if she hath so far 
ilebased her once pure mind, and injured luc. 

I daro not tliliik on*t, yet I am compell’d ; 

And at the very thought a raging fire 

Uiirtis in my head, my Iirart, through every vein 

or this distracted frame. I’ll to the ramparts, 

And meet the cliilliieas of the midnight wind ; 

I cannot rest beneath this hateful roof.” 

Like a troubled ghost he wanders thinking it suspicion of his own 
totiud and througii the castle during love ol Ileatiice, and repugnancu 
inidniglit, and at last is diiven by to their union, has prevailed on her 
liis leatless agonies to the chamber to leave the castle with hiio, and 
of Ills friend, Gu/man, whom he “ for life to share his lot.” Tlieir 
iliids sleeping on his cliair, and whispering in the dark had been 
awakes by the ioud and vfliemenC overhcaid by Gu/man, who seems 
utterunce of liis anguish. Don to have suspected that the lady was 
Maui ice, mean while, misinterpret- Zorada! 
ing tlie jealousy of Homiero, and 

(Jiiz. AVhat has i)( fallen ^ hy wort thou 60 alarm’d ? 

Or was It some sharji pang oi bodily pain ? 

litv)!. No, no I it nas not tiint ; and 1 otn heifi 
Only to share Ih) chanib!.'r for the night. 

(Juz And why ? 1 am amazed. 

Ho7n, I’ve pneod o’er r.uii|iart», halls, and gnllorks, 

Till 1 ha\ c need of rest. 

iluz. And thou wouhkt find it here What sstrango caprice 
DL'l),irs then jiom tho f.iii Zorarla’s eliamlier ; 

Tint place which gives the rest of |.ar.idiae ? 

lioiii. All! -0 it did to me. It wits apicdsiiic 
Where every hividj — i vt-ry swcetc&l thing 
III seeming shelter, bloom’d i’ th’ early snn^ 

'I'lll the first snltiy breath of southern winds 
Illasted its treslincss, Icaung luiight behind 
Hut t.iiiited fragrance — scred .and faded llowers. 

It was tho magic palace of a dream, 

Changed in an instant to i>o]ne dhinal den : 

It was :i bower of healthliil iuiiocencc, 

Changed to a lazar'svilc and loathly ward 

• r was Oh, oh! 1 know not what I my. 

Thinking of what I was .md what I am. 

Naj ; give thy ruffled thoughts a little pause ; 

He well assured things arc not at thou fear ’at. 

She did appear so good. 

Jiom, Alas! she did. 

If I but droop’d or look’d a little pale, 

Tho stroke of her soft hand, her kindly woids. 

Her sweet breath on my clieek,-~0 ! it did turn 
Ihe hour of pain to bliss! — And all thisbappinoK 
W.as hut delusion — hut a hov’riug vapour 
That covers for a while the fenny pool. 

Guz. No, say not so ! Is it uot far more likely 
That the delubion reats nith thee, roy friend ? 
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i?om. [nfttr musing; and without huding what Gueman hat said). 

Ay, if I <lid but droop, her look of eympathy 
Went to my douI. Or if 1 parted from her, 

Though only for a week — a day 

Guz. Cease, cease ! 

Re well as<«ured it is not <is thou fcar'st. 

Tiy to cumpuse thyself - what arc thy proofs 
That she has beoti unfaithful? 

Jium. No ; whiit a worldly judge would deem uofaithful 
1 trust she has not been ; but what avoils it ? 

He whom her fancy follows, he who pleases 
Her secM'l thoughts and wishes, is her Lord, 

Let who will, by the power of legal right. 

Her body hold in thraldom — Not unfaithful ! 

If I Jiavc lost her heart. I’ve suffer’d all* 

No further outrage cau enhance my wretchedness. 

( Tui mntf quickli/ and iahiny hold of him). 

Hut thou behevest that, cv‘n in this, my fears 

Arc mere extravagance. {Pausing and looking earncstli/ in his face). 

Oost thou not think so ? Dost thou not, Dou Guzman ? 

Guz. T hope they are. 

Horn. That hope implies a doubt ; 

Ay, and n doubt which, when 1 saw thee last. 

Did not exist. Speak, speak ! If f/io« iiutitiust he i. 

It is on no slight grounds. 

Guz. Be more conipuaed, and I will tell thee all. 

Jlom. There's suiiiething then to tell ; some damned thing. 

Guz, Nay, think not so; for, when I’ve told thee all, 

*T will make no certain proof against Zorada. 

And since thou tliink’st her love for thee is changed. 

Caring but fur her love, thou mayst the bettei 
Endure to learn the worst, if such should follow. 

Rom, {inn Jaint voice), 1 understand thee. 

Guz. Two hours since, perhaps,— 

I've heon asleep, and cannot say how long ■ ■ 

But pause wo now. Thy quiv'ring lips are white, 

Thine eyes are fi.x’d . lean upon me, niy friend. 

Horn. A sickly faintticb.s passes o’er my heart. 

Guz. {sapjivrtiny him to the chair). Lean here a while ; thou caast not hear me 
yet. 

Rom. I’m better now. 

Guz. But we will pause a while. 

Rom. Proceed, proceed ! I’ll listen, though thy words 
Were each the spiked tooth of a martyr’s wheel. 

Proceed ; — Some two hours since 

Ous, Some two hours since, as, not disposed to sleep, 

1 was perusing that old book of stories, 

1 heard, and, as 1 judged, clo!>e to the door, 

Two persons «ipe.iking in the gallery. 

The voice of Alauricc I could recognise. 

The other was a wuiiian's. 

Rom. {starting f/om the chair). And Zorada’s. 

Guz. Tse nut such frantic gestures of despair; 

I say not it was hers : perhaps it was not ; 

Perhaps ’t was Donna Beatrice. 

Horn. No, no! 

It was Zorada. Absent from her chamber 
1 found her at that time. When she return’d. 

At a late hour, wi> li.-id some wrangling words, 

Glozed o’er, but poorly glozcd, with female fraud, 

Which soon betray’d itself, and then I left her. 

Guz. 'Tis very strange ; and what 1 heard them say «■' ■■ 

Rom, Ay, ay I proceed with that ; and make no pause 
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Till thou bast told the nholoi though it should make me 
A very fieud of agony and ehame. 

Guz. Thou graspest uty throat so hard, I canuot speak. 

Bom. Well, ucll then! Out with all their damned words, 

Till they have proved the blackest tint of guilt, 

And then will come the fatal end of all ; 

The sabre clutch’d in strength; the stroke of vengeance ; 

The horrible joy, that Jobteth for a moment! 

Let all this be ; lei horror he unstinted I 

Let every misery light ujion the head 

Of that most wanton ■ No, the word would choke me ; 

I will not utter it. 

Guz. Thim art beside thy wits ; thou canst not hear me. 

The words they spoke, prove against her nor no one 
An act of guilt, but only the intent. 

Rom. Intent * O monstrous ' foul deliberation ! 

If bio blond wai in his heart another day, 

1 am bereft, debased, nnd brutified, 
riimeci to wear the outuaid form of manhood. 

Cuz. Will thou not hear my story? 

Bmn. 1 have heard it, 

KnuH mg the cursed purport; ueVrthcless, 

Tell It all, aa niiniitcly as ihuu wtU, 

] ’ll listen to the end. 

dm. 1 dren close to the door, and heard iheso words 
Distinith spoken in Don Muuiice’s voice : 

*' Thou knimcst I fear Uoiniero's »pt sii^piiion ; 

Delay were d,»ng’rou«» ; thervforo, by the dawn. 

Meet me beneath the grove ot pines, prepared 
To <[uit the ••astlc. VVe will lly together ; 

Or words to this efl’oct, which indistinctly 
I'cll info softer whispers, till, alarm’d. 

As 1 suppose, they lelt the gallery. 

'T WAS iny intent to give thee early notice ; 

Tlicrofore 1 slninn’d that tempting couch, and sought 
if ere, in my chair, to snatch a little sleep. 

And be in lendmess cro break of day. 

lidin. 'i'hou hast done well. {A/ier a puwt). 

Come to tins pitcli of secret profligacy. 

Who waa so inodest and so timid once I 
Was I a tyrant, that she is so ready 
To doff the virtuous and respected wile.— 

For the base iiustresB of that minion too? 

Some spell, some devilish witchery , hath subdued her, 

Kro it could come to this. 

Gvz. Ay, so I think, if that in verity 
It be Zorada. 

Bom. O ’tis site ' ’tis she ! 

Think’st thou 1 am a fool to be deceived 
Uy such atfei'tod doubts, in pity utter’d ? 

Speak truly, pLiinly, treat me as a man. 

Call them — yea call that woman, an* thou wilt,— . 

Guz. Fy, fy' Zorada is not yeta«>— 

Bonu {jnUting his hand on the lips vf Guzmak). Hold ! 

Speak not the word ; I'm weaker than I thought. 

Is it not near the down ? 

Gaz» I think ’tis distant still. 

Bom, Surely it is not. 

We'll to the eastern turret, and look forth : 

Should they e8c.ape !— — My brain burns at the thought. [Exeunt. 

Romiero and Guzman enter a through It, and He in wait for their 
Grove of Pines, while the aky of expected prey. The lovers ap- 
morning before eunrise ie eeen proach, ana Romiero natters— 
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** Ay ; smile wiih lips that shall, within 
an liour, 

Be closed in dedtth ; nnil glance your 
looks of Iovi‘, 

From eyes which ^llall, eicloiig, in cold- 
ness glare, 

Like glassy icicles.” 

He tliPii I'liiilies upon them with 
Ilia sword — wlipn, lo ! Maurice and 
Bpati'ice ! Rmnieio is much re* 
lic'Vpd — in his joy sanctions the 
union-— and liuriips oft’ in shame — 
and in love to his Zorada. Wo 
fear that this u uultt not Jo 

ill actual i eprcscntatioii on a stage. 


It belongs, we fear, to comedy 
rather than to tragedy; but Mias 
Baillie was resolved to prove dial 
inveterate jealousy is an incurable 
disease. 

Mean while Zorada, though sorely 
distressed by the strange behaviour 
of her lord, whom she haa not bcpii 
during tho night, is soothing h ‘r 
sad heart by talking with h t 
good old Nurse, who is preparing 
to carry a basket of provisions to 
her fatlier in ^.is concealment in the 
ruined abbey, llow' sweet, simple, 
and natural is this scene I 


rJic AmrtinciJ »)/'Zoi<ai>\. — Sheetitui, .cilh Nurse, u'ho vviicaa basket in fur 
huml. 

/oi. (^><pcalin;f Its s/i' enters). 

\ii«l Hi'c, }.nn(l Nursi', lli.it where the rohl wind enter •! 

'J'hoii sliij) the cri'xlu* well. Oh! tint his li(-.id. 

His dc.nr uml ImnmirM head, should so be hud, 

Wliili; 1 lUn I'oiH'h'd on down! Thou hn face 
Lodk’d nut sadl) as Ix-iorc. 

JVursr. Indeed I thought so, m.idain : ho spoke ihccril;, 

-\rid liNtcii'd to iiiv sfi,rics of past d.ns, 

As li he hlvcil to hear thi'iu. 

Xnr. Al.is ' (ho coy sound of Iiuinan words, 

Address’d to him in peace, is nn,\ a suhioo 
F.iij'iy’d but r.sri‘l_\.— 1 inu-t talk .and smile. 

And keep mj at.itiuii at the Hocini Lnaid, 
hilo iiij s,»d heait is thiukiug ol liis silent 
And lonely stale.— Them is lu) piclurc then, 

Isiiicc ho desires to lia\oit. ((itvinp her a juvfutenhick iltCpiUi mto thehuskcL) 
Xuriit'. Yes, Madam, he did earnestly dcaireit. 
lie ludo me say to }ou, no lover ever 
fi.ared on the fe.itiircs of a plighted inistiess 
M'llh such intense and \ earning lo\e as he 
Will I'll/ ■ upon this imuie. 

/fm. Yes; he will look, .and think that in iolurn 
Jt looks with love on lum ; hut wo is me’ 

Jin cannot know how dearly in in^ heait 
Ills iiii.age IS impicss'd. I till to uimd 
Ills kind carciiscs in iii} iiiiant }eara ; 

Ills noble foiin in warlike hainess biaceil, 

When he n-turning caught me to his heart. 

And lie.ird siin|de neleunie with dchght, 

l-'dlitig his \vvth luais, 1 well TC<noinl>cr — 

Dost thou not also, .Nurse? the voice of fondiic«s 
AVith wliiih, ev’n whi-u 1 cross’d his graver mood, 
lie c.ill'd me httle Ziida. O ’twas sweet ' 

I I’niiight so ilien ; but now it haunts mine car 
l.ik-' I’oit ail ot .some broken niclodv', 

VVhii'li mocking bird i» so enamour'd of, 

lie will not learn the whole. — And is.iy, good Xursp, 

'I'hat 1 will surely sec him ere he go, 

If it be possible. [A’auV JNurse. 

(.-//Vc; a thoinjlit fill pause-) “ My little Zada! tuib, my Utile tool! 

1 will not have thee for my playfellow. 

If thou art so perverse.” 

Nil more than this ; this was niy worst rebuke. 

Ke set no heartless stepdame o’er niy head. 

Though many ladies strove to win his love. 

Ho wai both oiro tind mother to hit cluld, 
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(ilontle as her I lost. 

Then fur his sake I'll willingly eniluru 
The present misery. O my Romicro! 

Wilt tliuu not trust my conduot for a day ?— 

Absent all night ' To ivhdt a state of passion 
llis brooding fancy must have nork'd hla mind ! 

Alas, alas ! 'tis his intirmlty. 


While Zorada h in this pitying and 
t'oi'giving mood, Romiero entursher 
apaitmeiit, and cravc'.s pardon on 
his kneoR. .She wonders to hear him 
i.p»*'!k of “ fejirs ’’ and “ discoveries 
and is at first alarmed lest he may 
have found out Sebastian. IRit when 
he alUides, in unintelligible terms, to 
the concerted rioponieut of Maurice 
and Beatrice, blie. is utterly lost in 
ama/euieiit, and s’*) s, 

“ 1 by wfirds 'iic wild, 1 do no! eoiniiiebond 
tlliMIl.” 

TJiro wii (;fl' Ids guard, he narrateh the 
htuiy.aud tells her how glad a sight 
it Wii', to him to find it was but— 
/'< /! 'i irr, 

Zoruda is indignant, but grants 
pardon, mid llie'* Nurse re eutcis, 
busily ui ranging hei babket, and then 
looking up, stalls on seeing iloraie- 
10 . lie puls his hand into the bas- 
ket, and is puzzled and perplexed to 
find it full of (lelieato %iatids--i 
and, concealed bemsath leaves— 
— 11 picture ol /«»ra(ln. The Nurse 
pie\ ni icatcH— and Roinieio’s mad- 
iie.ss coiueH li:u k on him in fearful 
foice— and he now /on>//s that Zo- 
i.ida is rriminal. Soon alter lie says 
to (luzniai), 

“ i’ll tell il ( -e more 
When 1 hii\e brc.'tth to speak. 
iMy daiiii, my wife, sho whom 1 made 
my wife. 

Hath hccrct mystciics — hath a lieldama 
nurHe — 

Hath one concealed to uhoin ahesciuh-. 
() .shame ! — 

Outrageous, Pontless shnrnc ! the very 
picture 

'Which I hu\e gn/ed upon a thousand 
times. 

Tears in my eyes, and blessings on iny 
lips. 

How little thought I once — Viiiii, vain 
remembrance ! 

It is a thing most strange if she be ho- 
nest 

With the assistance of Lis ever- 
ready friend, Guzman, Romiero, 
in his iittormoet abasement, resolves 


to bring out the secret from tlio 
Nurse- -and the wuitliy old woman, 
doing her best to ballle all enqui- 
ries, happens to allude to a son of 
licrs who, wlien an infant, “ with fair 
Zorada played like a biotlier.” 

/.’.'Wl. (hinhiii// t'jivu hn). 

Vile wretdi, thou Jic't ; lint thou .shnlt 
tell the (I uth. 

J'll press the iircatli from ont (hy eursej 
bodi’, 

I'nles^ thou hV mr whac thi/ so/i /* hul > 
jVwrsc. INfy ‘,.> 11 , my lord 1 
/fowl. Ay, witch ; 1 say tliy son ; 

The ugliest hound the siiii e''T loolicd 
upon. 

Tell me, and iii'^lanll), If thou wunldst 
hn allie 

.\nothev luoinenf. Tell me inslantly.” 

Here he; sliakis her violently, 
while Guzman interpohes, and Ro- 
micro stniggling witii him, falls to 
the ground, and Nurse e.^capes off the 
stage. On llio ground he lies, cur- 
sing ilic Nurso's son — 

“ Tliish»ttefiil,vnlg.ir, diapeli’S'rre.ilure— 
fy-F}'" 

whom ho believes in his iusanily lo 
he lh« p.iramour of Zorad.a! 

Nut plue'e h.r! K\eiy thing will 
plep<'C n woman 

Who !■» bvrell of \irtue, gcfcs, deliiised. 
Yea, Llaek deforrnily will he to her 
A new and zestful fd»Ject.” 

It was heic intended to picture 
the meanest, most abject, unnatural, 
and worse than brutish, state of the 
passion, and it is done; but is tlie 
object legitimate ? Dora it come 
within the limits of tragedy, wide 
as they arc in nature and in Shak- 
B) eare ? Zorada enters— says a few 
words — id accused of shannelesB sin 
— and wringing her hands, disap. 
pears from the presence of her iufu« 
riated husband. 

But poor Zorada’s visits to the 
Abbey have raised suspicions of her 
\irtue, even in the minds of her 
faithful domestics. And here comes 
the catastrophe 
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SCEMK 111. 

An old Gothic Cknpel . Sebastian and Zoesda arc discovered in earnest conversation. 

Seh. And wilt thou bear theso lemons in thy mil. 1 ? 

Zor. I Hhall forget to say my daily prayers 
When I forgot to think of theo, dear father ! 

And when 1 think of thee, thy words ot kindneaSi 
And words of counsel too, hhall ho remonihcr’d. 

Seh. Sweet child ! stand back and let me look up n thee. 

Ay ; ao sho look’d. O ! it is sweet in thee 

To look so like thy mother, when mine e}e.<i 

Must take their last impression, as a treasure 

Hero (Ai* hand on his heart) to bo cell’d for ever. Many looks 

Th) varying face was wont to wear, yet never. 

But in soinu sad or pensive mood, ahsumed 
The likeness of that countenance ; — to mo 
Thy lovcdiest look ; though, to all otlu ei es, 

Thy mother's beauty never equall’d thine. 

Zar. [ still remember her ; the Kweotest face 
That e’er I look’d upon. I oft recall it, 

And strive to trace the features more distinctly. 

Seh. Be grind as she was; and when lain gone, 

Never again let inysfry and concealiiient, 

’fempling the weakness of ihy husband s nature, 

Which Imt for this were noble, break the peace 

And harinotiy ol niiiriinge For this oath — 

This fatal oath — ho was constiain’d to take it. 

Then so consider it, nor let it rankle 
Within thy gentle breast : that were perverse. 

When I aiii gone, all will again be well, 

And I will write to thee and comtort tliee. 

Our minds shall still hold intoreourse, dear Zarla, 

And that should satisfy, 

Z»r» Alas ! alas ! 

W’hen I shall lead thy letters, my poor heart 
Will hut the more yearn alter thee, dear father ! 

And pine to see thee. SulTcr me to hope 
That we shall meet again. — Call it nut vain, 

But sulfer me to thmk — — 


Enter Nl'ase in ahrm. 

What is the matter ? 

Nurse, You are discover’d : Don Roralero comes ; 

I heard his voice approaching through the ticcs. 

1 heard the hollow tread of many feet. 

Zor. (to SttBaSTiAis). O fly ! farewell ! 

Farewell, my .learest child ! 

Heaven bless and guard thee ever ! O farewell’ 


Zor. If he should be discovered ' 
i\arse. it 

He knows the nearest path, and on the beach 
The Captain will receive him. Ere ’tis light. 

Ho will be safely in the vessel lodged. 

0 all good saints of heaven ! he ’s here already. 

Enter UoMiKHo. 

Row. Most wretched and degraded woman! Now 
Thy shameful secret is discover'd. Now, 

Vico unveil’d and detestable must have 

Its dreadful recompense. Where is thy minion ? 

Zor. 0 cease I you frighten me with such fierce looka, 

1 have done thee no wrong. 

Rom, Provoke me not with oft>repeated worde, 

Which 1 do know are false as his who fell 


l^Emhracei hett and exit. 
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Apostate and accursed. Where is thy minion ? 

(/n a still louder voice find stamping on the ground.) 

Tell me without delay : speak bricflVf truly. 

If thou hast hope to live another hour. 

Zor, O pity, pity 1 be not so enraged ! 

'llioii shalt be told the truth a few hours hence : 

Then, to thot time, detest me as thou wilt, 

But spare my life. 

lit -enter Seoastun, uihile Romifro Ana, in his rage, strode to the front of the stage. 
ZoKAUA, uttering a slaiek^ runs to her father, and throvs her veil over his face, en- 
deavouring to push him back. 

Seb. \t'hat ! fly and leave thee in a madman’s power ? 

1 heard his stormy voice, and could not leave thee. 

(Romifho turns round, and, running furiously nt them, stabs Zoeaoa in aiming at 
SrEAsriAN, Gi.'/xan, leho enters in tdann, followed by Maurice tf/tef Rkathicr, 
tndeamuring, m nain, to prevent him). 

Guz. Hold ! hold * thou wilt nut strike a covered foe I 

Xnr [slttl ehnging rouud her ftther). Strike me again : I will not quit iny hold. 
I'll clini' to him ; within iny il)iii|; iiraup 
I'll hold him safe : tliiiii wilt not kill him there. 

(^Sinking to the ground, whde the veil drops from the face of SanASTiAN.) 
7/mii. Her lather f 

Zor. Y cs ; my father, dear Homiero 1 

Thou wilt not slay us both. Let one oiiilice. 

Tliou Iii\i‘ilst me once ; I know* thou lovest me now 
Shall blood so dear to thee be shed in vain ? 

Let It redeem itij fillior ! — lain iaint, 

Ulse I would kneel to ihee. 

( ICntteacoaring tohnett, hut prevented and supported by Nurse and Diatricb.) 

fVf/r.sc. Do not, dear murder d cbild * 

lira. My dear, dear fiiend, loibcar. He heeds thee not. 

Guz Uoniiero, dost thou hear her sad request ? 

Horn. T hear \*mr voicea raurm'niig in iiiine car 
Confused and dtsiii.-il. Words I comprehend not. 

Wliiit have I done t Some dreadtul thing, I fear. 

It IS delusion this ! she is nut ulain ; 

Some Isorrible delusion. 

Zoi. to .SroASTitv). Fly, fly, dear father, while he is an wild, 

lie will not know and will not follow iboc. 

Seb. No, dearri.t child ! let death come when it will, 
ril now receive it thankfully. Romiero, 

Thou wrctclied murd'rer of thy spotlese wife*— 

Romiero ile Cardona ! 

Rom. Who IS it calls me with that bitter voice ? 

( Gazing on him , and then with a violent gesture of despaii), 
I know thee;— yes, 1 know what I have done. 

Guz. Forbear such wild anil frantic sorrow now, 

And speak to her while she is sensible, 

And can receive thy words. She looks on thee. 

An'* looks imploringly. 

Rom. Zorada, my Zornda ! spotless saint ! 

1 loved thee far beyond all earthly things, 

But demons have been dealing with . y soul, 

And 1 have been thy tyrant and th> butcher, 

A wretch bereft of reason. 

Rea. She makes a sign as if she fain would speak, 

But her parch’d tongue refuses. (7’o Mai rice). Fetch some water 
To moisten those dear lips and cool that brow. 

[£l.rt7 Mauricr. 

She strives again to speak. 

Rom. (stooping over her). What wouldst thou say ? What means that gentle 
motion ? 

Zor. Come close to me ; tbou’rt pardon’d. Love, thou’rt pardon'd. 
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Rom. No, Hay that I uin hlasted, rninM, riiricd, 
lliiti'ful to (ukI and man. 

Re-enter AIatrk t u'Uh u'utitj U'hnh sfie ingles. 

Zvr. Tlwiii art nnl curm*d ; <> no ! then he iiinro calm. 

(Rndcaiouiini! tv » 0 (s'c tip >. 

7 . noli ]n*rc : ho in niy father : think iit that 
'Ih'iLi’rf jiardiiiiM, Love; tlion’it panloti'd 

f Diea. 

Rom. She call'll me Litxf. J)iil ..he not call nii* ho ’ 

(iuz. Vi" 5 , iiiri-.t i‘n(le:irin};lv . 

Rtnn. Anil she is I'oiic, anil 1 haM* mui.'crM hci ! 

( Thu.tC'i hiniHilj on the hod;/, and uionni tf piu, i , then N lip hi d> '.j- ni , 
and Ititd,'. /nuous/p at Sj jiAsii \n'. ) 

'1 hull rfstlesv, sdd^h, |iroiiil, i oIi.-IIkiiii spirit • 

'I'liy priili' has wiirK li tmr rtnn, heen tnir him* ; 

'1 111' haul' Ilf hive so hh'ss'd ! I>rai\, i%ri'lihid man. 

I've sworn an o.ifli, which I will •■acn il hoM. 

'I lilt whin Sch.iMian ami inysell shoi,hl imvi, 

111' i,Iiiin!il to 10} al justice he dcliicrM, 

<h. failin'^ tjcit, nni* of the twain bhonld dn*. 

( Ditiirinif hi-, iword fureelp upon /mn). 
f/i/r. (h'ddvuj him bneh^. Hold, nuduiiin, hoM ’ lh\ ra/c is i riu'l, in jnsirmis, 
^hitr„nnig hulv naturi'. 

Ri'iii {JtTeohimj fnon him). Oft ' think’st thmi to rcsliain or Imul ih .pi'r 
With pitiN strongtli liko thini* .•'--Piiiml rc'n'h iliaa, 

1 am ih} il.im'litcr’b iiiuiilertT, and thou 
DcuhiMcr ol us holli, 

Sih. Yi's, Don Unmu'ro, we arc inalchM in ruin. 

And we will lii'lit for that nh cli cures despair. 

III! i.ho shall gain it U the compii'ior. 

( caih evpohing himself ruthtr thua iifhiddnit Ins ndnrsiii}/, ) 

Rom. No ; to't in earno't, if thou wouUrst not hue me 
Di luei ‘hee a felon to tlie J uv. 

IVtem! ihnie honour, thom>h thou scorn ih) life. 

( Thep fii/hl a, Jinn, and 11.im,i ho fdl', \ 

I thank thee, hrave .Sehastian () forgive 

Il.irsh noriN that were hut iin'iiitlo urge contention. 

Tliim’it hraie unit noble ; bO my heait btill deem’d thee, 

Tlioiigli, In hard fate, compeH'd to ho thy foe. — 

('onii’ hither, (iu/iiun . tlum hast sworn no oath, 

(iivi' ini' till liiiiid ; prcseive Schastiairb lile, 

And I'll me in the grave with inv Zorada. 

[The ( 'ul tain di ops. 
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'.nnan’s sklkct virub or Tin: i aki:^ oi* sroTi.vND. 


Oru vvalKin!? Oays ato over; and 
aa W(‘ could iu*v<‘r licar the tiioup;lit 
of Joiirncyincf after any oilier ta- 
sliioii, \v<‘ Ciiiinot help co‘;tpaiiii^ 
oiHNelvcs wiMi our laiid-t<ntoiae, at 
this riKuiKMit sunoitM' liiui<u‘lf in our 
Inrk ni(M*n, nor ever wishing to 
ipiit the cMclosiiro in which his old 
• go finds a honi“. A cloud con- 
<••^1!^ tilt* sun — and ho crawls to his 
( ouch — we to our t hair, Hut tlicro 
I nds iho siuiilitodc. No sooner 
shuts 111* his I'ycH than he is sound 
asleep in his shell. No sooner shut 
we ours, tlian wc am broad awake 
f.s an eagle rustling his wings at 
till* glimjisp t»f morn. Wo envy him 
not his wings, eiirhr. feet fiom tip to 
lip, and storm- pi oof though they be ; 
lor Hwifior and stioiiger far are the 
wings on which wo cleave the sky. 
We envy him not Ida eyes, RUii-starer 
as he is, for they would blink in the 
bluzc where ours brighten — and what 
to ns is day to him would be night. 
It would burry him to fly from Cru- 
achan to Cape Wrath in a couple of 
hours — we could ** put a girdle 
round the globe in forty minutes.'* 


Vea! all wo have to do is to let 
down their lids — to will what our 
eyes shall sen— and, lo! -there it 
is — a creation ! Day dawns, and for 
our delight — In soft iiluininutioiL 
from the dim obscure — floats slowly 
up a visionary loch — island after is- 
land evolving itself into settled 
stateliness above its trembling sha- 
dow, till, from the overpowering 
beauty of tbo wide eonfiision of 
woods and waters, we seek relief, 
blit find none, in gazing on the sky — 
fur tbo c*ast is in all the glory of sun- 
rise, and the heads and the names 
of the iiiouniaiu are uncertain among 
the gorgeous colouring of the eiouds. 
Would that wo were a painter! 
Oh! bow we should dash on the day 
and interlace it with night. That 
chasm should be filled with endu- 
ring gloom, thicker and thicker, nor 
the sun himself sufTored to assuage 
the sullen spirit now loweiing and 
threatening there, as if portentous of 
oarth(iiinke. 1 >angsr and fear should 
be made to bang together for ever 
on those cliffs, and half-way up the 
precipice be fixed the restless cloud 
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aflci^ndini^ from t]i(' aliyss. so that in 
imagination you could not chooso 
])ut lu'iir tilt! catanict. The Shadowa 
would seem to he atalkinj^ away 
like evil spirits before nn^eU of 
light — for at our bidding the Splen- 
dour should prevad against them, 
deploying from the gates of Heaven 
beneath the bannerh t>f morn. Wt 
the whole piclure slionld he harmo- 
nious as a hymn— as a hymn at once 
subliiue and svv(*ei — '-enuie and so- 
lemn — nor would it not he felt as 
e\i*n tlieeilul — and Romeiimes as if 
theie weie about to he imriiiiient 
in Nature's heait — lor the multitude 
of the isles would lejoice — and the 
iiew-woke waters would look as if 
they weie waiting lor the breezes to 
enliven them into waves, and wea- 
ried of rest to he lomdrig for llie 
motion that is alieady hei'inning to 
1 ustle by fits along the silv an slioies. 
Perhajis a deer or two — hut we 
have opened u eoiiier of the hinged 
eiii tains of our eyes — the i<lea is 
gone — aud Turner or 'riiomson 
must transfer Iroiii our paper to ids 
canvas the impel feet outline — tor it 
is no more— aud make us a present 
of the finished pictuie. 

These great mastei'i, weie their 
eyes to fall on otii idle woids, might 
haply smile. — not eoniemptuously — 
on onr ignoiance ol art — hut gia- 
ciou^ly on on. knowledge ot nature. 
All vve hvive to do, then, is to lenin 
the iheoiy and praciice of nit — and 
assuredly we should toithvviih set 
about doing so, had vvm> any leason- 
able prospei't of living long enough 
to open ail exhiliitioii of pietuies 
from our own easel. As it is, wo 
must be coiiteiite d with that Gallery, 
richer than the Louvre, which our 
iinaginatiuii has furiiislied with mas- 
ter-pieces beyond all price or pur- 
chase — many of them touched with 
her own “ golden finger,*' the rest 
the work of high but' not supeiior 
hands. Imagination, who limns in 
air, has none of those dilHeidties 
to eontend with that always beset, 
and otten bailie, artists in oils or 
waters. At a breath she can mo- 
dify, altpi, obliteiato, or restore; at 
a breath slie ran colour vacuity with 
rainbow hues— crown the clilf with its 
castle — swing the diavvhridge over 
the gulf protouiid — thinngli a night 
of woods roll the river along on 
kfl ipoonlit reach— by fragmentary 


cinctures of mist and cloud so girdle 
one mountain that it has the power of 
a hundred — giant i i'-lrig above giant, 
far and wide, a^- if the mighty mulii- 
tude, ill magnificent and triuiiiphaiit 
disorder, wci e indeed scaling hi aveii. 

'Po s])cak more ]>iosaically, every 
true and accepted lover of natiiie 
regal ds her with n ]»aiiiter’s :is 
well as a poet’s eye. He hieaks not 
down any scene rudely, and with 
“ many an olt repeated slioke hut 
litieoiiscioiisiy and iiiseiisihl , ]>t> 

transfiifuies into Wholes, and all lay 
long, ‘‘ lioiii morn till dewy eve,’' he 
is preceded, as he walks along, by 
landscapes retiring in tiieii perfec- 
tion, one and ail of them the hii th of 
his own ins[)lied spiiit. All iion- 
esseniials do ot themselves dmp nil' 
and dissip])ear — all the ehmaeleiis- 
lics ot the scenery lange thinnsi'lv^ -i 
round a ceiitu* recognised hy the 
inmr sense ihat cannot eir — .'ijtf'I 
thus it is tliat “ beauty pitehes lier 
tents hetoie him” — that suhliniuy 
eompauionsthepil'!iim in tlie, “wii'.ie 
wilderness” — and irrandeur lor his 
sake, keeps slowly sailing or setllii g 
ill the eloiids. Wiih such pirimis 
lias oui Gdlleiy been so thii kly l.iing 
lound for iiiaiiy >c.*ir-, that vve have 
otien thoughi thcM‘ was not looi i 
lor one other single fiaine — yet a 
vacant space has always been tonnd 
toreveiy new' t /nj ihateaiue 

to add itself to our collection — Mid 
the light fioiii that ( upola so distil, 
butes iiselt that it tails wherever it 
is wanted— wherever it is wanted 
not how tender the, shadovv! or how 
solemn the gloom ! 

At lids rate w'u miglit prose or 
poetize for pages; hut here are 
some fifty qiiaito pages of “ Re- 
marks on the Sceneiy of the High- 
lands,’* by Professor Wilson, prelix- 
ed to a new edition of *' Swan’s 
Views of the Lakes of Scotland;” 
and many of these are so congenial 
with ourovv ii feelings, and expressed, 
indeed, in a style so similar to our 
<ivv[i, that ])eiliaps the readers of 
Maga will not be dissatisfied with 
our preseiitiiig them with a few ex- 
tracts. The writer, after a short 
comparison between the scenery of 
the north of England and the High- 
lands of Scotland, with that of the 
Alps, observes, that it is not for him 
to say, whether our native painters, 
or the " old IMasters/* have shown 
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the higher genius in landscnpo ; 
but that if the palm must bo yield, 
ed to tliose whoso works liavc boon 
oonsoorated by a roverenco, rh often, 
I)orhaps, suporstilious as roligioiis, 
their Hijpeiiority is not to bo at- 
tributed, in any degree, to the 
socneryou which they exeicisod the 
nit its hoauty liad inspired. AVhat- 
o\cr limy bo the associations con- 
iiootedwith the suijocts of their land- 
scipoH— and we know not why tlioy 
should be higiier or holier than those 
belonging to innumerable [ilaces in 
our own land — assuredly in them- 
seives, they are not more interest- 
ing or impreNsivo; nay, wliy should 
we h(‘sitate to asset t. tliat our 
own Htoi Ill-loving Nordieru J-le is 
eiinally licii in all kinds of beauty 
:h tlie sunny Soutli, and rii iter tar 
in all kinds of grandeur, wiiether we 
legard the loims or colouiiiig of 
nature — eaith, sea, or air, 

“ Or ,ii| till' (Ireul im ^inl'm mo i>l Ikmvui.” 

it would serve no good purpose, 
lie aftei w ards says, to analyze the 
eomposilion of that scenciy which 
in the aggregate so moves even the 
most sluggish facuUU's as to make 
the “ dullest ivight a poet,’* We 
can indeed fi\ our mental or visual 
gaze on scene after scene to the 
exclusion of ail beside, and picture 
it even in w^oids tiiat shall lie more 
than shadows. Hut how shall any 
succession of such jiiclures, how- 
ever clear and complete, give an 
idea of that picture which compre- 
hends tlieni all, and, inliiiite as are 
its uianifestatioiKs, nevertheless is 
einbucd with one spiiit ? 

“ Tr\ to for<;et tli.-it in tin* Iligfil.’in'ls 
tliarc nro any lorlis. 'I'iioii the soli; jiowat 
ii that of till! mountain'*. Wi* sjn'.ik of a 
t*i*A of iiiountAin** ; Imt that iina^i* h,is ui*v«*r 
more than momentary po-.se'isum of us, he- 
I'.iusf, bill tor .1 iniJiiient, in natiiic il has no 
truth. Tnnmhiiary inovi'iniTits I'nvelojic 
them ; Jnit they (hemsclv< s .are for CM-r strail. 
fast ami for «vor ►till. '1 heir power is that 
of an endurinq calm no storms i-aii ihstiirh 
~ani| is often felt to be nmro inajostical, the 
more furious an* thr Htorms. As the tempest- 
driven cbiiids are frantic ly liiiirymg to and 
fro, how serene the Hiimmits in the sky I Or 
it they be hidden, how peaceful the glimpses 
oi some preat inountiiiii's hri'ast • They 
disreparcl the hurricane that goes crashing 
through their old woods ; the eloud-thunder 
dUturiw pot th«m wy uoro than 'that of 


tlieii own catoi.-iets, nml the buhlniiiijh play 
tor their pastime. All mind)* under any 
eveit.ipun. more or less pcrsuiul, iniMimiuiis. 
M hen lunch uiom'i!, ih.'it ii.ilui.il pum-ss 
tdfi cts .n]] our I'ei'iiiigs, .is ihr l.iii<^n.i^i ul 
]).iK^iiiii awnkeiiril by Midi ohjei is \nidl) 
ih’c'laies ; nitd thenwedti .is-iuedly i-oiic.i-im: 
of iiioiintaiiis ns endued willi lile — honeMr 
film and vague the < (inn ptiiin m.iy be— iuul 
led their eharac'li'i in tlieii very n.ii. es, 
I'tterly stiip (•nr iile.is nF them ui nil th'it is 
.*itt,ichid to (Ikiu ns impel sori.itiousi, and 
tlieir powi I i!!i pone. lini while vee .lie 
(ie.itiiieh o| iiii;u>iiiali(iii m, well :is of reason, 
will lluibe miin.iiclis reii .iiii Jii\esled with 
the purple and sfiiteil on lliiiiiiis. 

“ In sii,.}) imjgniitive inued*' ;is these 
must evety cue he, tar mn fteipieiilly ih.ill 
he is (‘•■list -oils (if, iilld III t.il lil;;lier ilegiecH, 
wh>i, witii a c(ibi\'ite(l 'uind .iiui a he.iit 
open t-i the Milliiciii (•' ul u.ituii*. buds hiiii- 
seli, it le.ittirs mil whcthei liii llie IitnI or 
the huiubedth tune, in the I li.-hlaii<ls. \Vu 
laiicy the niophyte w.iinli'ii i^, all hy him • 
SI U, U!i the * I uiii;est D.iy;’ rejim ilitj to 
think that the light will nut i.iil him, when 
III l.ist iln sioi II, list go diiwn, lot tli.it n 
staiiy elu.iiiiiiu’ will eunliiiue ils gdillo 
n i‘;n till iiiuin. Il« thinks hut ol nh.it ho 
siC's, Hiid lli.it IS — till' mniiiit.iiiis. All im- 
inuries of .iny oihir woild hut thiil wlndi 
eiieloses him with all its sldl siildiiiijtii's, .ire 
not eM'huieil merely, hut oMitei.iti d ’ his 
whole heiiii' is lli. re * And now he stiirnlsi 
on tahle.hind, and witli Ills eyes sweeps tho 
Imri/ori. iieuildiK'd lot a wliiie, (or it seems 
chaus all. Hut si,(,ii the n.ittlity masses 
beariii an.irigini' ihenisclMs mlo older ; lliii 
( onfusion insensibly siihsii|«> ,,s he eompii'- 
heiids more and more ol their ni.igiidicent 
eoui))in;,ti(it)s ; Ju (|iseii\ei* eent'ei. loiiiM 
whldi .lie .Issue lati il idliliuli's luweini^ af.ir 
oil, end fni.ill), hi- fi ds, .iiid blesses )nin- 
.sdf oil his ivlieity, tli.it his good genius has 
placed him on Ihe veij centre of those* won- 
droiii :iiesciiihl.ige-s .lUogellicr, from whidi 
aloiii' he e;oidel emnin.ind an empire ed reali- 
tie*s, more glorious far ih.ui w.is over empire 
of dreaiinf. 

“ It is a eloiiely, hut not a sUirmy day ; fhi; 
douils occupy hut poitioiis of the sky,~niul 
arc they all in slow mntion tugetliei, oi arc 
they all .it rest ? Jliigii di.iiiow.s stalking 
along thi‘ eaitli, tell that there ,iru ( liangcs 
going on in heayen ; hut to tJu; upw.ird gn/c, 
all seems hniigiiig tlieie in the saiin; repo.se; 
nnd with the same soft jlbjnim.ition thi; sun 
to continue iiliining, n coricuritration rntlier 
than an orb ol light. All above i.s be,uitdul, 
and the clouds thionselves are like <v lesiial 
inoiinl.'iins ; hut ihe eye iorsekes them, 
though il sees them atill, and mor«> ejui' tly 
now it movrs along the pagi nntry below 

ttwt wdum for ovor— till obaiavd oa » 
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ilpn by that range of cliffe. ’Tiii along them 
that the giant ahadows are etalking — hut 
now they have fiAssed by — and tlie long lino 
of precipjci; beeins to comr forward in the 
light To look down from the L rink might be 
terrible— to look up from the hose would bo 
sublime — but fronting the eye thus, horrid 
though it be, the sight is must beautiful 
for weather-stains, and mosses, and lichens, 
and flowering plants— conspicumis most tho 
brumn and the heather — and shrubs that, 
ainimg tbi ir leaves ot light, have no need of 
lloneis — and hollies, and lurks, and ha/els, 
iiiiil mail) .1 '.h'ndiT tree hrsido with pensili! 

hi'spriiiklo all tho elifls, that in no 
gldinn fduhl ever lohc theii lustre ; hut now 
the day though not bright is fair, and brings 
oul the whole beauty of the preeipme — call 
it the hanging garden of tho wilderness. 

“ 'I he Ilighlaiiils have been said to lie a 
gloomy region, and worse gloom than tbeirs 
inii'hl well he borne, it' not uni‘re(|uently illii- 
niined with such sights as tlie>.i* ; but that is 
no! the eliaraetor ol the mountains, though 
the purple light iii which, for usual, they 
are so field) steeped, is often foi a season 
tamed, Ol lor a short while cYtinguished, 
while a strange nightlike day lets fall over 
them iitl a something like a shroud. Sueh 
da)s we have sein— but novs in fiiuey we arc 
with the pilgrim, and see preparation making 
for it sunset. It is dr -wing towards evening, 
and the eUnids that h.ivc all this time been 
moving, though we knew it not, have xanxi^ 
redly holtled now, and tnkcu up their rest. 
The sun has gone down, and all that un- 
spiukable glory has left the sk). Evening 
baa C()nii‘ and gone without our knowing tli.st 
she had been here : but there is no gloom 
on .iiiy place in the wliide of this vast wil- 
ilerriess, .ind the inounr.'iiiis, as tlicy w.ix 
dimmer .111(1 dimmer, look as if they were sur- 
rendering themselves to a repose like sli'ep. 
Jj.i) bad no voice here audible to buiuan 
ear— but niglit is inurmuriiig — and gentle 
tbuiigli the murmur be, it lilletb the great 
void, and we imagine that ever and anon 't 
awakens echoes. And now it is darker than 
wc thought, for 1 o ' one soft-burning star I 
And wc i>e(i that there are iminy stars ; but 
not tlieirs the light that begins again to 
. k . imI objei-t alter object .is gradually .is they 
b 111 ilis.ippc.ired ; the iiioon is about to rise 
—is rising— has .irisen — lias taken her place 
high Ml heaven ; .is the glorious world again 
cxp.iiids .irmind iia, faintly tinged, clearly 
illumined, snitly shadowed, and deeply be« 
gloomed, we say within our hearts, 

* Ilow beautiful u night ' ’ 

“ There are niaiiv such table-lands as the 
one we have now been imagining, and it 
requires but a slight aequaintance with the 
country to conjecture rightly where they lie. 
jludependcDtly tif (he panoremtis they die- 


]>lay, they are in themselves always impres- 
slro ; perhaps a bare level that shows but 
bleached bunt, and scatterings of stones, with 
here and there an uniiceountable rock ; or 
hundreds of fairy greensward knolls, fringed 
with tiny forests of fern that have almost 
displaced the heather; or a wild witlic'ied 
moor or moss iiitcrscoted with pits dug not 
by men's h.inds ; and, strange to sec ! 
,1 huge log lying half exposed, .iiid as If 
bhickencd by lire. High as Midi places are, 
on one of them a young goreoeU was stricken 
down by a b.iwk dose to oui feer. Imlee h 
hawks seem to Ii.iunt ikUidi places, .niid .e 
have rirdy (‘roiM’d one of them, without 
either seeing the creature'^ •.te.illh) flight, 
.ar hearing, whether he he al.iinod oi piev- 
irig. his ever-angry cry. 

“ From a few such stations, you get an 
insight Into the configuration oi the whole 
Western Highlands. Hv the dip oi the 
niounUins, you iliscover .at a glance all tl i* 
openings m the piinor.'im.i .armiiid you into 
other regions. Fellow y our laneies te.ii les-ly 
wherever they iiifiy lead ; .ind if the him* 
aeri;d h.ize th it li.ings ovi r .i pass wniiliiig 
eastward, tempt you from your line ofiiiudi 
due north, forthivith descend in th.it diiec 
tion, and haply' an omen lull eonfirni yon — 
an e.ig!e rising on the left, and s.uiing aw.iy 
belore y ou into tb.it very spot of sky . 

“ No man, however well re.iil, shoo!. I 
traved by hook. In books yon find des.'iip. 
lions .ind ntren gooil one-, oi the inn-l ( h - 
bmted scenes, hut hddoni a word .ilmut ll.e 
vast tracts between; and it would s(>im is it 
iii.my Touiists had used their I'yes only m 
those places where they h.id been toll] Iw 
common fame there w.is sornellnng greatly to 
admire. 'I'r.avt*! iii the failli, that go wlieie 
you Will, the cMvini's of yoin he.irt will he 
satisfied, and yon will find it so, if yon he .i 
true lover of nature. You hope to he in- 
spired by her spirit, that you may re.id 
aright her works. Hut smh inspliiitum 
comes not from one object nr another, how- 
over giCtit or fair, hut from the wliole 
* mighty world of eye and ear,' and it mo.*>t 
be BU|ipnrted contmuimsly, or it perishes. 
You may see a thousand sights never befoie 
seen by hiim.in eye, nf every step yon fake, 
wherever be your path; lor no steps but 
yours have ever walked along tb.vt eaino level ; 
and moreover, never on the same spot twiee 
rested the same bglits or shadows. Then 
there may be something iii the air, and more 
in your own heart, that invests every ordinary 
object with (‘Xtraordinary beauty ; old images 
affect you with a new delight ; a grandeur 
glows upon your eyes in tho undulations ttf 
the simplest hills ; and you feel there is auh- 
limity in the common skies. It is thus that 
all the stores of imagery arc insensibly ga- 
thered, with which the loinde uf inea ste 
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filled, who from youth liave communed with 
nature. And it is thu9 thiit all those feel- 
|^^!9 have flowed into theii heiirts by which 
that imagery is sanctified ; and these are the 
Poets. 

"It is in this way that we all become fa- 
miliar with the iiiountains. Far more than 
HC were anare <>f have we trusted to the 
strong s|iirit of delight within us, to prompt 
and to guide. And in sueh a countr) an the 
ilighl.inds, thus led, we eaiinot err. There- 
fore, if your desire bo for the summits, set 
y our face thithernards, and wind a way of y our 
own, htiil aseending and ascending, along 
some vast Inow, tluit semis almost a whole 
day’s journey, and where it is lost from your 
sight, not to end, but to go sneeping round, 
with undiminislu'd grandeur into another 
U'gioii. \ oil aiu not y ft half way up the 
nioont.iin, but you earo not fur the suinniit 
now ; tor you find youi self among a number 
of green knolls — all of them sprinkled, and 
some of them (towiimI with trees — .is large 
.iltiiost as onr lowland lulls — surrounded close 
to the blink with the purple he.it her- ^ and 
without impainiig the ii.aji'sty of the iiii- 
ineuse expunsti, eiiihuing it with pastoral and 
silvan beauty ; — and there, lying in a small 
lord glade ot the lady-fern, ainbilious no 
longer of a thronu, on llerilomoiid or 13en- 
novis, you dre.iin away the still hours till 
•■unset, yet then have no rcajoii to weep that 
you haw hist a day." 

C^ur llighlaiul Mountains arc of 
tlic bent pofliiible tnagiiitude— ran- 
ging between two and four tboii- 
nantl feet bigb — and then in what 
multitudes! The morn familiar you 
become with them the mightier 
they appear — and you feel that it is 
all sheer folly to seek to dwindle or 
dwarf them by comparing them as 
they rise before your eyes with 
your imagination of Mont Ulanc 
and those eternal glaciers. If you 
can biing them under your com- 
mand, you are indeed a sorareign — 
and liave a noble set of subjects. 
In some weather they are of any 
height you choose to put upon them 
— say thirty thousand feet— in oih* '' 
states of the atmosphere you think 
you could walk over their summits 
and down into the region beyond in 
an hour. Try. We have seen Cru- 
achan, during a whole black day, 
swollen into such enormous bulk, 
that Loch Awe looked like but a 
sullen river at his base, lier woods, 
bushes, and Kilchurn no bigger than 
a cottage. The whole visible scene 
was but he and bis shadow. They 
seemed to make the day black, ra^ 


ther than the day to make them so — 
and at nightfall ho took wider and 
loftier possession of the sky— tlie 
clouds congregated round without 
biding bis summit, on which seemed 
to twinkle, like earth-lighted fires, 
a few uncertain stars. Rain drives 
you into a shieling— and you sit 
there for an hour or two in eloquent 
confabulation with the herdman, 
vour English against his (iaelie. 
Out of the door you creep— and 
gaze in astonishment as on a new 
world. The mist is slowly rolling 
up and away, in long lines of 
clouds picscrving perhaps a beau- 
tiful regularity on tlieir ascension 
and evBiiescenec, and between them 

“ Tier .ibove tier, n m ooilrd tbciitic 

Of stateliest view," 

or cliff-galleries with strange stone 
images "sitting up aloft; and yet 
your eyes have not readied the sum- 
mits, nor will they reach them, till 
all that vapoury milelong mass dis- 
Bolve, or be scattered, and then you 
start to see them, as if therein had 
been but their bases, tlio mountains, 
with here and there a peak illumin- 
ed, reposing in the blue serene, 
that smiles as if ail the while it had 
been above reach of the storm. 

" Jlut the host wn> to view the niouiitnins 
is to tnicc the Glens. To fiiiil out the ('lens 
you must oltcn scale the shoiildurN of moun- 
tains, .inil 111 such journojN ol di-covery, jou 
linvc for ever (^oiiif; on bcfiirc your eyes 
f'lorioiiH trnnslif'uratioi^x. SonictiiiicM /oi .1 
whole d.iy one iiil(;hty muss loivcrs hi-toro 
you unchanged ; look nt it .iftcr the interval 
of hours, and still the giant is one and the 
same. It rules the region, hulijcctiiig nil 
other altitudes to its sway, though uiany ol 
them range .iway to a great distance ; and at 
sunset ret.iinH its supremacy, blaring nlinost 
like a vole.mo with Her} clouds. Your line 
of journey lies perhaps, some two thoiisiiml 
feet above the level of the sen, and neldoni 
flips down to one thousand ; and these .sre 
the heights from which all above and all be- 
low yon look most magniricent, for both re- 
gions have their full power over you— the 
unscaleablc cliffs, the iinfathomahle abysses 
— and you know not which is the more sub- 
lime. The sublimity inileed is one. It is 
then that you may do well to ascend to the 
very mountain top. For it may happen to 
be one of those heavenly days indeed, when 
the whole Highlands seem to be reposing m 
the cloudless sky. 

** But we were about to apeak of the 
Glens. And some of them are beet entered 
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by such descents ns tbesn— perhaps at their 
very head — when* all at once you are in 
another ttorlil, how btiii, how ^tooiu}, how 
profoiiniM AiJ hour ii"o .md the eye of the 
ua^lo had not nider eomuMud o( earth, *>eA, 
and aky, than ynuis — almost bl'mii >d now h} 
the Kuperincumbent |ireei|iu'«s that imprison 
you, nnd seem to shut you out irom hie. 

* Siul» *110 Brun ‘Icsolahnn, wlu re Ftwo fliiii 
An<l Cr.t>(; nil Torr, liy iM:ihim.ik(' shatlcnni's 
I)i<.jiinu‘i( ivitli liorru! i lu'.iiis |iii.iu|>t,eiii*lu'>e 
WWiat sii|if<rsri(i(iii (. illx th< (■leu ot lilio.ls.' 

“ Or you uj.ii' cutei smiie^riMt j;leii timii 
the i.iot, oliiTi- it viiiji 'j" iiito vale or ^rratli 
— and lluTo .iri' iii.iny sueh — -aud sonic into 
xvliiiU you r,m fc.ul 11JI .ii arm of tlu' sc.i. 
1 'or .1 whih' il pirt.ilti's of i 1 k i ultiv.it cd 
heaiily ol the loivl.mds, and ;>leii and vale 
nviM .iltiiost one mil the m.uiic ; hut i;radu- 
ally il unilere;ocs .i sir.in^'e wild ehdiii'e of 
(:h.ir.if‘Ler, and in a few miles that Miiiihtudc 
Is lost. 'I'here is little or uoarahic j^round 
heie ; hut the pvsturi is iieli ou the uiicn- 
dosed plain — .md liere .md iheie.iru ericl.)- 
hiires, near tive lew houses or huts h(.uidinir, 
Boiiiu ol them 111 the middle of the .tjleii, 
ijiiiti' exposed, on eiiiiiieiices above readi of 
the (hioils-.soine more happily placed on the 
eds;e lit the eopjiices, that Hprinklu the ttoep 
Bides 1)1 the lulls, y 1 1 h.irely iiioiint.iiils. Ihit 
liiimutruns they sum hei oiiie ; and leaving 
behind you tloise lew o.irioii h.ihit.itioi;«, you 
t>ee hehire you a wide lil.iek moor. lt‘iuti> 
fill hitherto h.id been the liver, for a river 
you had ineliiu'd to think it, long after it 
had nirrovved into a Btie.iin, with many a 
wateitall, Jiiul in one diasru a e.if.inet. lint 
the torrent now has ,i wild mountain-cry, 
and though there is stdl heaiily cm its haiilcH, 
they are hire ol all trees, now hwelling into 
riiullitudes 111 low green knolls among the 
heallicr, now eninposed hut of he.itlior ainl 
rocks. Tliroiigli tho very middle ol ihe 
bkac'k iiinorit (lows, yet are its waters de.xr, 
for all is not moss, and it seems to wind its 
w.iy whore there is luitliiiig to pollute its 
purity, or tame* its lustre. ’Tis a solitaij' 
BCeriB, hut still sweet ; th.‘ inoiiiitaiiui aie of 
great iriiignitiide, luit they are not precipi- 
tous ; v.'iM lierds of cattle ar«* lirowMug there, 
o.! hi ights from whieh tire has deared tho 
lieather, and wide ranges of greensward upon 
tho lofty gluotu seem to ho in perpetual 
light. 

“ Tire moor is crossed, and you prepare 
to scalo the m(iunt.iin m front, for you inia- 
giiie the tnrreot by your sidis flows from a 
turn in yonder cove, and forms that series of 
waterfalls. You have been all along well 
pleased with tho glen, .md here at the he.ad, 
thougli there, is a w.int of elilTs ol tho high- 
cat class, you feed, nevertheless, tint it has 
a character of graniieur. J.ookiiig west- 
ward, you arc nstjiindod to see them ran- 
ging Away on cither aide of another reach of 


the glen, terrific in their height., but in thei 
Iwrination be.aiitifid, fo.'- like tho walls of somo 
Viist temple they st.iiid, roofed with sky. 
Y’ct are they but as .i jiortal or gateway of 
the glen, I’or eiiteiing in with awe, that 
deepens, as you -ulvance, almost into di cad, 
you behoM, beyond, iiiountaius that cany 
their dilTs up into the doiiils, seamed with 
di.isiiis, iin>‘ hollowed out into eoves, whero 
night dwells visibly by tin; side of day ; and 
still tlie glen seems wiiulirig on beneath a 
piirplii light, til, it almost looks like gloom ; 
such v.ist loriiH and sudi )trodigimis coloi 
and Midi iittei stiilni'ss, become oppri's-ive 
to your very life, ami ymi wish (bat some 
hum 111 being were by, to relieve, by his 
lucre pri'sKiice, the iiisu|iport,ib]e weight ol 
fiiidi a solitude. 

“ Hut we should neve- have dniu' were wo 
lo attempt to skeicb, however slightly, >hc 
chai.ii ter ol all thi‘ iliderent kinds of gh ns. 
Some me sublime in tlunr prodigious depth 
imd vast extent, .md would he lelt to be so, 
oven neie the mountains th it ciiclo'i’ llie.ii 
ol no gru.it niiijesty ; hut tliesc are all ol the 
highest order, aiul homctimeM .ire seen lioin 
below to the very cairns on tlieir sinnijiits. 
Now we walk along a re.ieh, In tween aslo- 
iiishuig ranges ol eliiVs, among huge heaps of 
rocks — not a tree— scMredy a Bhrub— no 
herbage— lh<‘ Very InMlher lil.istiiil — ,ill life- 
hssness ami desolation. The ghm gr.'idii.illy 
grows lexs and less luirrid, .inil tliough its 
sides are se.iined with ilelts and ehasnis, in 
the gloom there are places for tin; suiislnne, 
and there is lelt to be even beauty in the le- 
po&e, Doscends buiidcnly on either side a 
steep slope ol hanging wood, and wo liud oui- 
sdres among verdant inoumN, ami knolls, 
and w.att'i hills. We emne then into what 
seems of old to have been .i forest. Hero 
and there a Ht.itely pun; survives, hut the 
rest arc all skeletons; and now the glen wi- 
dens, and widens, yc-t ee.iaes not lo be pro- 
found, foi several high mountains enclose a 
plain on which armies might encamp, and 
castellated clouds hang run ml the heights of 
tho ghiriuus airiplnthratre, while the skv -roof 
is clear, ami as if in its centre, the refulgent 
Biin *Tis the plain called ‘ The Meeting of 
the fJlens.’ From the east and the west, 
the north and the Houth, they cnino like ri- 
vers into the sea. 

Other glmis there .are, as long, but not 
80 profound, nor so grandly composed ; yet 
they too comliict us nobly in among the 
mountains, ami up their sides, and on even 
to their very suiiiinits. Such are the glens 
of Athol, in the neighbourhood of llen-y- 
gloe. Trom them the heather is not wholly 
banished, and the lire has left a green light 
without i}ucaching the purple colour native 
to the hills. Wo think that we almost re- 
member the time when those glens were in ' 
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many places sprinkler! witli fiiits, and all ani-. 
TH.Ufd with hiiinan life. Nuw the} ar« Mili- 
tary ; and \uu may walk fimn bunri>»H till bun- 
^et witluMit seeing a Mii"U- "ind. Tnr a hund- 
red tlmuxaiiii .acres have tli<Te hceri c}i.tiit;i-d 
intii a iorcst, lor sake oi the pastime, iiidci'il, 
which was dear of nhl to ^•lllellaiIl^ .ind 
kiiins. ^ ast Iu'mN ol leil-ileer ari* there, for 
the} herd 111 tlumsands — j el m.ay you wan- 
der fill days ovei the huuinlless waste, nor 
OIK e be startled by one hta-r bmiiuluK; by. 
Vet iiiav .1 held, .1 tlioiisaml ‘truiijf, he 
drawn ii|i, as in b itlle an ay , on the tlitTs 
aliove tuiir he id. I'nr iIk'n will loii» stand 
iiiiitiiMiless, at when ilaii ;i!i is in ihe 

wind — .Old i'll . I theii antler- to iiiipr'ietiseil 
Mis !>eem but Imn dis •'! olestpio, or are iiivi- 
-dile , .K'd alien all .it .iiiee, with one aicnid 
at Si.-il.l ill. 'll till.- -tie Avluilll the\ obl } , 
tiiM wbii 1 oil Inaiiids the ( III lies, y ,i think 
It 'III! tliuii'l'i, and look oji to the « linuls. 

I 'll (nil. lie il . Ill sec sinh i s.i,'lii ohm* 'ii 
Mail lile. < tin '' null li.iv* \m* si m if j (ml 

II is, of i e.'ddeii, all bv oiirseUes, 

• 1 ri N't ttic Imi'ter's slaiU'ii't bora aashrai'l 
I )io.i ilie milileii lull 

.Mil’ I't, ailliiii ride -hot, the held occupied 
1 I (isil!mi, I114I1 lip, ii.di'i rl. hut b. ii.w seve- 
iiil i''.i' s 01 I, k-, niiniui'i pii.dlel toi a 
bill' distance, with sloj I,ei w eioi ni ‘Ward 
I, id he ii her. St.n.d in' still, seemed 

t'l 1 \li lid abi'Mt 1 'I'liitei et 1 ii.il >, and as 

With 1 T'li.d c*a‘ 1 1 I I'e^ III bonis <ind ant lets, 
till . t'l' k .nor. iipi'ii iiidei, the line at bast, 
d 11 I.I 'll 1'- h neph Hid the wh d» iMouiit.un- 
S|d -e ‘lilt d l!i\i'. I lley llil"l|I noi be •i.umi' 
,ii li.Ii sjii.d lint ilie |i u'l wi-eipial In th it 
I/I aiiV t h ii"e nl I u.iliy ' and once and a^aiii 

th' lli 'hl |I IS'I d bi'ful e ||S, till it n\.‘IC,inie 
the iil',>es, and then de|iIo\iii<; round the 
hoidd'T oi the iiioiint'im, ihsaiipe.iieil, with- 
oiil dust nr noise, into the blue li^hc nl aiio- 
llier uleri.” 

I'lofusHor \VilHoii KityR but, a vpry 
few woi'cIh — and lie might have said 
nitiijy — of llione sweet pastoral se- 
cliis'’ona into wliifli one olieii diops 
uno.vpectedly, it may be at tlie close 
ol rhi}', and timlR a uigbt’H lodging 
ill (.lie only hut. Yet they lie, some- 
times, embosomed in tlieir (' vii 
green bills, among the nigged moun- 
tains, and even among the wildest 
moors. They have no fealureR by 
which you can well descrilie them ; 
it is their serenity that charms you, 
and their rlieerfiil peace; perhaps it 
is wrong to call them ijlens, and they 
are hut dells. Yet one thinks of a 
dell as deep, however small it he ; 
but those are not deep, for the hills 
close down gently upon them, and 


leave room, perhaps, between fora 
little shallow loch. Often they have 
not any visihle water at all — only a 
few springs and rivulets, and you 
wonder to see them so very green; 
there is no herbage like theiis,— 
and to ouch spots of old, and some- 
tlines yet, the kiiie are led in sum- 
iiier, and iheie the lonely family 
live ill their shieling till the harvest 
moon* 

We are pleased to see that Profea- 
Ror Wilson speaks with due praise 
of one of the charming notes by .Sir 
T. Dick T.'iudcr to his adiiiiiiihie edi- 
tion ot (jlilpiu’s I'oresi Scenery, in 
which that fine observer says, “ The 
gradation trom extriMiie witltli down- 
watds -«houId he thus arranged — 
Rtialh, vale, dale, v.illey, glen,' dell, 
ravine, chasm. In the Htratli, vale, 
and dale, vve expert to find ihe 
large, majertlic, gently flowing river, 
or even the deeper or smailer lake. 
In the glen, if tliu riviM' ho large, it 
flows more lapiilly, and with greater 
variety In the dell, the stream is 
Niiialler. In the ravine, we find the 
nioMiitain torrent and the wateifall. 
Ill the clia-m, vve find the roaiing 
cataract, or the lili bursting from its 
liaiinled fountain. The chasm dis- 
charges its small tribute into the 
laviiie; while the lavine is tiihutary 
to the dell, and thence to ihegleii ; and 
the glen to the dale.” These disiinc- 
tiousare indeed admiratily e.xpressed, 
and peifectly true to naluie; yet we 
doubt, with the Ih-ofessoi , il it would 
he posMhh' to preserve them in des- 
cribing a coimtiy,aud assuredly they 
are often inileed confused by corii- 
moii Use ill the naming of places, 
lu these “ Remarks” there is nothing 
Raid ot Straths — but our J'Minhurgli 
fiiends have now an oppoitunity of 
seeing a gloiious one in the Kxliihi- 
lion (the best by far that has yet 
been) of the Scottish Academy, by 
Horatio McCulloch, who, yet some 
years under thirty, has taken his 
place in the highe'^t order of our 
Biitish landscape painters. 

“ Ami iKiw wi- iiri* broiij/bt to spp.ik of 
tlu’ H!;;b!.iiu! rivers, t-toMiris am! tornuil!. ; 
but WI* 'ih.’ill let tiu'in riisli or flow, iiiiiiiniir 
*or thunder in your own f.-irn, for you cmmioI' 
till to iiii:i”inf what the* w.ifi'is must Iih in 
a l..nd ol ‘‘i.i'h {rlnis, :in(l sui'li Jiiounlain'*. 
Tli»* rlil'*f iivern pOHxi'ss .ill ihr .ittrihiili“' 

■ -w'dth — depth -rl'-'T- 
nesH — rapniily— m ono word, poni*r. And 
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sniue of tlioin have long courses — rihing in 
tbu central heiglite, oinl niiuling round many 
a huge projeetiiiii, .igain*«t nhich in flnod ue 
have <*een them datihing like the seiu High- 
land droughts are not ol long duration ; the 
HU|>|dies arc •‘cldoni witlihehl at one<' by all 
the tributaiies ; and one wild night among 
tliv inuuntains coiiMits a calm into a com- 
motion — tin* rn ms -nnirniiinng \oit‘e into 
unii roar. In flood tlmy are t< rnble to look 
at ; and every »hiil|iool seems a iil.iec of 
torment. ^V mdse in iii.ike a niightv noiM‘ 
in swinging nood-., hot there i-. something to 
our LMis more a]i|i'illing in that ot the f,ill lo 
waters. l.et them he united— ainl add 
thiinder Iroiii the elonds — and wc Ikim* he.inl 
ill tlie Highlands all three in one — and (he 
anditoi niM-dnol caie that he has iie\cr stood 
by JViagara. Hot when ‘ lliougli not o’cr- 
llowing loll,' a Il.ghl.iinl river is in jieifor- 
tion ; far hotter do we love lo sec and he.ir 
him lejoH'iiig than raging; his .iltiihatos 
aiijieai moie his own in (dm .nid ni.i|i stic 
iiiaiiliustations, and as he glides or rolls on, 
wilhoiil ail} (listurhaiu e, we In hold iii hiui 
an image at once ol |iowei and jieace. 

“ f)l 1 m rs— eom|i.iratiM'l} s«|ieaking — 
of the second and third order — the lligh- 
linds are lidl — and on some ol tlnnii the 
silvan suenei} is be}(md eoinihire. No need 
there logo hunting the w.iterlalls. Hunduds 
of thi'iii — some tin) indeed, Imt others tall 
—are lor ewi (hiiiiing in the woods', vet, at 
a disiaiice liom the e.itaraet, how sweet and 
(|iiiet is the sound ! It hinders \oii not trom 
listening to the oiishjir« volte ; cle.ir amidst 
the mellow murmur c.nues the ideating from 
the mountain ; and all other s,iuiid ce.isis, 
as }oii hem ken in the skv to the liaik oi the 
f.igle — rare indeed any where, but some- 
limes to be beard as yon thread the “ glim- 
jiier or the gloom” of the miibiage oveiluiig- 
iiig the (larry or the Tiimmel — tor lie used 
to build in the clills of Ileii-ltraekie, and if 
lie has shifted his ejiie, a tew minutes’ 
wnft.ige will bear him to Cairn- Liower. 

“ In spi-aking of ihe glens, we hat allu- 
ded, lo till' iiveis Ol stieains, and some of 
tlieiii, indeed, even the great ones, hive but 
lisiilets; while m the greatest, the watois 
often flew on without a single tree, shadow- 
ed but bynuks and eloiiiN, Wade them, 
and you liml ilu-\ are larger than they 
bei III to he ; lor lo(d\ed at along the liottoin 
CO* those jiroloimd hollows, they aie hut iiieie 
slips ot siiii'ons light in the siiiishiiie, ami iu 
the gloiiiii }oii see tlieiii not .it all. Wc do 
not remuinlier any veiy iinjiressivc glen, 
without a stream, tliat would not sutTer some 
diniiiiution ot its power h\ our hinejiiig it to 
have one ; we may not he awuie, at the 
time, that the contoi in.itioii of the glen ]>re- 
vents its having any water-flow, but if we 
feel ita character uriglit, that want is among 


the oaiisca of our feeling ; just as there are 
home hcetits of which the beauty would not 
be ho toMcliing were there a single trie. 

“ Thoiisiiiids ,‘iiid tens of tlioie' miN ihcie 
.ate of iijiiiil.-ss pfienniil t()iieiit>-, ..n I ‘in 
iiuiiiliei without number luiiiiberlcss ’ iho-e 
that sflduni live a week — perhaps nut a diy. 
I’pa'iiong Ihe loftiest legions you hear no- 
thing, even wLlu theyaie .ill allow; \i t, time 
is niii'-ii* 1.1 the sigiit, ai’d tlu' tluoe-l.l ut 
till* ‘ geneiiil d.ince and minstrelsy ’ t iiliveiis 
the .lir, where no insect liuiii''. As on jour 
desiTiit voii come within he.iiiiig ol the ' ].- 
■piid i.ipses,’ join he.iiL leaps wit Iim ji i, 
so iii'*irilj' do they smg ; the lust tmiei'l- 
iill j’oii meet with jou t.ike for youi gtiide, 
and It leads yon jierii.ips into some f.iirj'’ 
dill, wlicie it wantons ;iwhile m watiiJilIs, 
,nid then gliding along a little ilale of its own 
with ‘ lianks o’ green blacken,’ tiiiishLs its 
short com so in a stream— one ol many lliaL 
meet .mil iiiingli; beloic the cm rent tikes 
the naiiK* ol nver, \\liii.h in a null* oi Kss 
becomes a sm.ill woodl.iiid h'k.*. 'I'lieie .11 e 
many sill'll of r« ineodiiT.ible beauty ; In mg 
l.iki s iiuiecd, toi they aie hut iMii-mgs cd' 
e.xp<inded livers, v.hiili again s*u;u puisue 
then wsij, aril the w.iti-i-lilies have ivei a 
gentle niotiiMl llieie ,1^ il lu.iehed In ,1 tide,’’ 

(ycitainly \v<‘ sbull not let ifiiiiy 
morn inonlhs puss over our heath, 
without an in M.iira on tltc 

latit edition of (iilpin'is I'oie'.L 
Smioiy. (iilpin uinlerstood wril 
the chat ueterol our Hi;'}) land foir^ts 
— but liKs rditur undiu'blands ii still 
better — and the Piofewsor ia indebt- 
ed to the Biron(‘t for Ronio id the 
best tbiii^H in tlie Iblloivin^ ch.iinc- 
teristic deBi'iiption : 

“ The Tree ot the Hij’lil.niils is the I'nie. 
There arc Scotch liris, indeed, will wmlli 
looking at, in the Lowl.mils, nod 111 r.ngl.uiil, 
but to learn their '.lue ch.nacter \ 011 iiiiist 
bee them in the glen, iimotig rocks, l>v ll e 
liver side, .and on tlu' luonntnin. ‘ We li.r 
our |i.arts,’ s.ijs L.imlcr verv fnioly, ‘cuu- 
li'tis that when we have heeii it towering 111 
full in.ijf-tj in the mulsl of bome .i|>|iru, n.le 
Iliglil ind M'l lie, ,and M'liding its limbs ahio.ad 
with all the nnicstruiiied frceiluni ol a h.irdy 
inoiiiit.iineer, ns if it cl.amieil dum.muii ov.'i 
the bavage region roiinil it, we have loidved 
upon It as ,a very biihliine iibjeet. I'l ojde 
who have not been it in native eliiiiiite .rid 
Mill, and who judge ot it from the wretdit I 
.ibortioiis which are bw.ii!ihed .anil sulfoi ated 
in Bnghsh phiiitatioiib, aiming dark, hea\_,, 
nml eternally wet clajs, rnaj well call it a 
wretched tiee ; hut w lien its foot is among 
itH own Ilighl.-iiid boathcr, and when it 
btandu freely in it» native knoll of dry gra- 
vel, or thinly covered rock, over which its 
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rodt'j wntulor afar in the wildest reticulation, 
whilst Its tall, furroired, and often grace* 
lully snooping reil and grey trunk, of eiior- 
inoiii circumference, rears aloft its high uni- 
bragt'Ou» canopy, then would the greatest 
sceptic on this point be compelled to pros- 
trate his mind lieforn ii with a. veneration 
|ihu'h perhaps was never heforc excited in him 
by any other ti ec.’ The colour of the pine has 
been olijected to as iiiiuky, and nuuky it olt- 
eii is, or seems to he ; and so llien is llin co- 
lour of the heather, anil of the river, and of 
thelueli, and ol the sky itself thundei -laden, 
mil murkiest of all are the clouds. ]>ut a 
stream of sunshine is let loose, and the gloom 
is confounded with glory ; over all th.it 
iiight-like reign the jocund day goes dam irig, 
and the forest revcN in green or in golden 
light. Tl.ousaiids and tens of thousands of 
pines aie iheie, .mil as you g.ve iipoii the 
whole mighty array, vuu le.ir lest it inicht 
hrt-.ik the 'pell, to li\ your ga/e on any one 
singlii tree. Tint there .in- trees there that 
will force you to look on themselves alone, 
and they grow hefoie join eyes into lh« 
kings (it the forest, Str.*iigiit ht.md their 
stems in the sunshine, and you feci iluvt as 
fctiaight luive they htood in the storm. As 
yet yim look not up, for youi luMit is .iwcd, 
and yvui see hut the aUtely columns ledden- 
ing away into the gloom. lUit all the while 
you feel the power of the umbrage aloft, and 
when thitherwards you I'ft youi eyes, wh.it 
ii root to such a e.ilhedral ! A cone diopa 
at yoi'i' feet — nor other sound nor other sUr 
—lint af.ir off you think you hear a c<itar.ict, 
liiauilihlc your iuntsteps on the soft yellow 
llooi, compo«eil uf the aiituinti.il hlieddmgs 
of countless ye.iia. Tlnui il is true that you 
c.in indeed he.ir the healing of your own 
lie.irt ; you fe.ir, hut know not wh.it you I’cai ; 
and being the only living creature there, 
you are impressed with a thought of de.ath. 
Uut soon to th.it severe bilence you are more 
than reciiricileil ; the siilitiide, without ceas- 
ing to he buhliine, is felt to be solemn «md 
not awful, and ere long, utter a« it is, bereiic. 
Seen Iruiii at.ir, the lorest was one black 
iu.abs i hut ns you advance, it opens up into 
bpacious gladeH, beautiful as ganlenb, with 
uppiopii'<ce trees of gentler tubes, and 
grouful'flowering in the ^un. Uut there is 
no niurtniir of bee— no song uf bird. In 
the .air a thin whisper of insects — intermit- 
tt'iit — and wafted ijuite away by a breath. 
For we are now in the very centre of the 
forest, and even the cusliat haunts not here. 
Hither the red deer may come — but not now 
—for at this season they love the hill. To 
such places the stricken stag might steal to 
lie down and die. 

“ And thus for hours may you be lost in 
the forest, nor all the while h.ave wasted one 
thought on th« outer world, till with no other 


warning but an uncertain glimmer .and a 
fetrange noise, you all at once issue furih in- 
to the open d.iy, and arc staiidiiig on the 
brink of a precijiicc above a flood. It conies 
tumbling down with a succesbion of falls, in 
a mile-long course, light opposite your btaiico 
—rocks, clid'!., and trees, all the way up on 
cither side, inajesticully letiring back to af- 
ford ainplo channel, and sliowing an iinob- 
atriieted vistu, closed up Iiy the purple nmuii- 
taiii, that scciiis to send foith the river from 
a cavern in its hre.ast. 'Tw the (Jlen jf 
1 Hies. Noi' a»h nor oak is biiflered to in- 
trude on theii domiiiioii. tsijice the earth- 
<|u.ike first, shiitfeicd it out, this great cliabrn, 
with .dl its cli.isiiic, has lieeii hold by nno 
rnee of frees. No otlier seed coiihl tlieie 
spring to life : for from the locks has all 
-oil, ages ano, been w.islu'd ,iiid swept by 
the tempests. Hut theii’ they stand with 
glossy holes, bprc.iding aims, and glilteiiiig 
erest ; ami llu'so two by ll emselvcs on the 
siiiiiinil, known :ill ovci Hadenoeh ns ‘ llio 
(jI.uiis* — ‘ their statures reaih the sky.’ 

** We h.ive liecu iiululgiiig in a dreniii of 
old. Tlefore our d.ij the immemorial glumn 
uf Cih'imuire luid peribhed, ami it ceased to 
he a forest. Hut tl.i re herdered on it ano- 
ther region of night or twilight, and in its 
v.ist depths we first felt th« suhliiuitj of lone- 
some tear. Llotliicinurchus ! 'I’he very 
word blackens before our eyes with necru- 
iiiantie char.u ters — .ig.un we jdunge into its 
gulls desiions of wh.it wo diead — ug.iin in 
‘ pleasure high .and turlmlenl,’ wo cliiiih the 
cliffs of (Jairngorin. 

“ Would you wish to know what is now 
the look of (ilemnore ^ One now dead ami 
pone — a mail of n,ivw.ird temper, )mt of 
genius — shall tell you — and think not the 
picture ex.iggeraled — for you wi uid not, if 
you were Ihnc. * It is lh» wn k of the 
am lent forest which arrests .ill the .atteu- 
tioii, and which renders (ilemnore a melan- 
choly, more than a melancholy, n tcrrilic 
speit.iole. Trues, of enormous height, 
which have escaped, alike, the axe iiml the 
tempest, arc still standing, stripped by the 
winds, even of the hark, and like gigaulic 
skeletons, throwing far and wide then white 
and hleachud honeb to the btorins and rains 
of heaven ; while others, hiokeii by the vio- 
lence of the g.des, lift up llu ir split and 
fliietiircd ti links in a thousand uliapcs of 
resistance and of dcslructiuu, or i-till display 
some knottcil and tortuous branches, btretch- 
cd out, in sturdy and f.intabtic forms of de- 
fmnee, to the whirlwind ami the winter. 
Noble trunks, also, which had long resisted, 
but resisted in vain, strew the ground ; some 
lying on the declivity where (hey have fallen, 
others still adhering to the precipice whi'rc 
they were rooted*, many upturned, with tiicir 
twisted and entangled roofs high in an ; 
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while nol a ft'w astonUh us by the space 
which they cover, untl by dimensions which 
wo could nut otherwi’se have estimated. It 
u one widu image of deitth, as if the nngcl 
of destruction had passed over the valley. 
The sight, even of a fclleil tree, is pamtiil : 
still more is that of the fallen iuiest, with all 
its green brauehos on the ground, withering, 
silent, anil at reit, when* itm-e they gl.ttered 
in the dew and the son, arnl freinblcd m the 
breeze. Yot thi-. is but an image of vege- 
t.tbli' ili'.itli. It is iaiiiili.ir. and the iinpres- 
hioii passes nwny. Tr is the n iKed •skeleton 
hli-ii'limg in the uihiIn, the gig.nitie bones of 
the ton-st hfill erect, the speaking leconlK of 
foriner iiie, and ni streng'li still nnsiibdiieil, 
vigiiiiiiis even in de.ifh, w liieh renders (jrlcn> 
more one eiiorinuu'. eharnel hmi'.e.' 

" What happened nl old to the aboriginal 
forests ol Scotland, that long helore these 
lalei destiiictioos they had almost all peiish- 
ed. leaving to hear witness wh.it they were, 
fiicli survivors > 'I'lie) were elueny dealroyeil 
by lire. What power loiild eMingiiisb 
clmnce kindled uorillagi.itions, when ••.iiliinr 
before file wind? And no iloiiht lire w.19 
net to I'lear the eouiitry at oiiee ot ScotcK 
lira, wolves, wild-boatN, and outlaws. Tia- 
ilitioii yet tells ol modi Iniinings; and, if 
wu mistake not, the |iiucs louiid in the Scot- 
tish mosses, the logs and tlie '■tucks, all show 
that they woio ilestro ‘d hy \ nlcaii, ihongb 
Nejitiitie hiiried them in the ipiiignures. 
Moitiis no dimht oilen levelled ihem b> 
thuiiHiniU ; hut had iiulliiuis so lalleii they 
lull never bis'ii iiiism d, and one clement 
only — which Ins been idreii ieai lolly «orii- 
inissioricd — coidd aihn ve the work. In our 
own d ly the <i\e li.as indeed done nmidcrs—, 
and Kittcen sipi ire miles ot (he forest of 
Kolliieiiiiircliiis • went to the ground.' .fidin 
of Olieiit, (iilpm tells Us, to avenge an 111- 
load, set twenty four tliiuisaiid axes at work 
m the I'liludoiiiaii Forest. 

“ Yi t Scotland has perhaps snilieient 
forcets at this dav. l•'ol inure 1 ms been 
]dinted than cut down : (ileiimore willaoor' 
be populous as over with self-sown piiict, 
and Ilolbicmiircluis mav revive; the shades 
•are yet deep of lauli .Arkaig, (ilengarry, 
Clenriioriston, Stralligl.iss, (.flen..*!*r.ith- 
farrar. and I.ocb-Sliiel ; deeper still on tb« 
J'liidliorn-— and deepest of nil on the 
K’joieing ill the maginficeiit pine Woods ot 
iavi>rc.tidd and Rraeinnr. 

“ We tVcl that wf have spoken feebly of 
our Highland lorests. Some, perhaps, who 
have never hi cu oflF the high-road>, nmy 
license us of e\aggi-i itnui loo ; but they con- 
t.iin wondrous In auties! of winch v\e have 
daul nvit n word . and no iinagi'iation e.io 
conceive wbnt they may bo in another hun- 
dred years. But, apparvntly tar .apart from 
the foredte, though still belonging to them. 


for they hold in fancy by the tenure of the 
olden time, how many woods, and groves, 
and sprinklitigi; of lair trees, risu up during .a 
d.ay'fl journi-y, in I’llinost every region of the 
North ! And uiiiong them all, it may be, 
scarcely a pine. Fur the o.ik, .and the ash, 
and the elm. arc also all native trees ; no 
where ebi^ does the rowan lliish with iiiuriv 
dii//liiig lustre; inspiing, the .aide;, with its 
vivid green, stands well beside the birk — the 
yew was not neglected ot yore, though ihc 
bow ol the ( ell w.is weak to that id lb' 
S.ixon ; and the liiilly, in winter cmul.iti ig 
the brightness ni ‘ll-* pine, llrmrislied, a-ul 
etill llouiishcs, rui iiiaiiy a iiioiiiitaiii side, 
'i’liere is sulltcifuit silvan scenery for beauty 
in a land of niimnlains. Klorc may be needed 
for slieltei — bat let the young plants .mil 
SLeilliiigs have time to grow— aiul as lor tlifl 
old trees, may they live lor ever. Too many 
nnlhoris ol larches arc perhaps gi owing now 
bchinil the Tiiy and the Tilt; yet why slnuilil 
the lulls nf iNuthshire lie thought to be dis- 
figured by what . iinoblL'.s tbf .Alps and tloj 
Apennines .■* " 

Wk were told “ to try to for^^et 
that ill the Hii^hlands tiuMo are 
any Lodm;” :iu(l vve Iiave been 
doiiii^ our best to olM>y that some- 
what unrea»voiiahIe inJuiK'tioii — I'li- 
reasuiiahie at any limo, and we can- 
not help thiiikiiie: more eKpeciiilly 
HO, in an introduction to ** Swim’s 
ViewH of the I dikes ot Scotland.” 
IVolessor WilHon tells us hi‘ too 
had been doiiif( his hcNt to foiget 
them, while irnai^ining; HcerieH that 
were chiefly chat actciised by other 
great features of Highland land- 
scape. A country so constituted, 
lie says, and with such au aspect, 
even if we could supjtose it without 
lochs, would still be. a gloiious re. 
gioii. Perhaps it might; but we 
confess that the supposition is a 
feat of fancy above our powers. 
He also says, that it would be idlo, 
and worse than idle, to describe 
any number of the. TJiglilatid Lochs, 
for so many of the fmest have been 
seen by so many eyes, that few per- 
sons probably will ever read his 
Remarks,” to whom sueli desci ip- 
tioiis would be, at the best, more 
than shadowings of scenery that 
their own imagination can more 
visibly recreate. And this he says 
immediately after having at great 
length described Loch 'Lomonti — 
and with niueli earnestness vindi- 
cated her from a charge strangely 
brought against the Queen of having 
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** too great a proportion of water.** 
Of Loch Katrine he says not a word 
— becauHO “ genius has pictured and 
peopled it and the aurruunding re« 
giuus in coloura that will never 
fade.” Ho therefore quotes a very 
picturesque passage from the Guide 
to the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland by the brothers Anderson, 
lately published by Murray — de- 
srriptive of the peaceful Vale and 
Loch of Kiilean, a mile or two 
above the Kail of Foyers, and then 
goes on to speak of lochs less 
known, but hardly less beautiful or 
subliiue than the most famous. 

“ 'IlitTi- iH II Im-h (if a very iliiroreiit I'lia’* 
r.u'tcr Iriiiit KiIUmii, nlmost a<> little kriomn 
(^oiii* view ol It IS ijivrn in tlu; titxik), 
tu .iriv tiling in iIih llii'liliiinlM, only two 
unlit from I.iicii Korin, in tlir (nrat 

(il«<ii — KikIi Arkfiig. Wr first vinlrd it 
mam \rar*i ■oiiirr, li.iving lirrn iriiliirrii to «l(i 
HI In .1 ni Jiilm StoiMart'ii ‘ Hrnniks 

on th(‘ IiiimI SroiiPry and M.iniirrH of Scot- 
land ; ' and u was llini a very indilr luk and 
piin* foir^t loL'li. 'I'lir axr went to ^^olk and 
ki'jit ilradilv III It; and a i h.i ngr was 

wroiiirkt; lint it in «<till a grand nc«mu , with 
<1 larger inluMori ol liraiity than it |H>s*ii*<,srd 
of old. The er.oiicry ol the valley separating 
It iriiiii Lorh fatih\ m very similar to that 
of till' frosachs , tliioii.'h it then* me two 
appro •. lies to the loch, and the Mile -1 )uhh^ 
or ih" Dark IMile, aeeordmg to our feiding, 
H miire imprc-ive tliaii miy p'lit ol the ap- 
proaeli to Koch Kali me. The woods and 
rnt-k'* are very tioleiiiii, and vet very swe^l; 
for though many old p<rieti, and o.iks, and 
ashes ara there, and the wall ot roeka i* im- 
inente, young trees jirevad now on many 
pl.iceM, av well along the heights as among 
the knolls and liillorks below, where alders 
and hawthorns arc thick; almost every where 
the young are intermingled with the old, and 
look rhocrfiil under tlieir protection, without 
danger of being chilled by their shade. Tho 
loch, morn or Jess silvan from end to end, 
shows on i.t nearer shores some magnificent 
remains of the aneient forest, and makes a 
nob»e sweep like some great river. There 
may be more, but wo remeirilicr but one island 
— not large, but wooded as it should be— 
the buryiiig-place of the fiiiiiily of LochicK 
What rest ! It is a long journey from Loih 
Lochy to Kinloch Arkaig— and by the silent 
w.'iters we walked or sat all a snnnner’s day. 
There was nothing likr* a road that we ob- 
served, but the shores are easily travelled, 
and there it is you may be almost sure of 
seeing some red deer. They are no better 
worth looking at from a window than fallow 
•»no ofFeaoo to fallow, who uo fino crew- 


tures ; indeed we had rather not see ilu-in 
60 at all : hut on the shores or steeps of I.och 
Arkaig, with haidly a huiiuu haliltniuin 
within many, many miles, and those lea rn- 
ther known than seen to he tlier«>, the huts 
of Ilighlaiulei s contoiitcd to cultivate here 
and there some spot that sueum cultivut.ahle, 
but probably is found not to be so alter some 
laborious years — there they are at homo; 
.and you, it young, looking on them fool at 
home too, .and go bounding, like ono of them- 
soKos, over what, did yon choose, were on 
eviuble steep. Uoo, too, fret|iiont the copsi s, 
but l<i lie soon tboy iiiu't bo vtiiitod ; gninso 
spring iiji botorc you idtoiier tliim you might 
expect ill II ill or forest; but, to be sure, it 
IS a rough and sh.iggy oiio, thiiiigh lovelier 
linos (it verdure never biy in the siitisbina 
tbau we think we see )i»w ly ing foi miles 
along the lu vrgiii of ihiit I noh. Tho nuine- 
ro(i<f iii{iiint.iins ton unis tli. head of tho loch 
.ire very lolly, nnd glens iliverge in gniml 
style into opposite and distant regions, (ileii 
J)u.ssnry, null irs In niUifid )‘ii«tures, npeiis 
on the Knell, and leads to Ki.cli Nevish on 
the const of Knoidurt ...(ilim l’i>aii to Oh.in- 
a-C ive on l.iM h Morer, (jlen Cnnagoriii into 
(jieiilinii.an and l.och Shiel ; and (lien 
Kingie tu Glengnrry and Koch (Jiioich. 
Tliero is II choice! Me chose tilen Kiiigie, 
and niter a lung chinh (oiiiid a torrent that 
took us down to (ilerignrry betoie HiiiiHet. 
It isnlncli little known, nnd in ginmleur tint 
(‘•]u:d to l.och Arkiiig; but at tin; close of 
wieh a d.iy’H yo.irney, the loiiid, elevnlod liy 
the long coiitempl.itioii of the great rdijects 
of iiatiud, ciiniiot t.ul to leel aright, whatever 
it m.ay be, the spirit ol the hcone, that KeeiiH 
to usher in the grateful hour of rest. It is 
surpassing fair — and having Inin all night 
long oo Its gentle banks, sleeping nr wnki >g 
we know not, we have never reiniMiihercil it 
since but an the Kind of l>renin.'>. 

Winch IS the drenriesr, inost desrdate, 
and dismal of the Higldand Kochs? Wo 
should say Koch EricLt It lies in a prodi- 
gioiiH wilderness with which, perhaps, no 
man alive is conversant, and in which you 
may travel for days without seeing even any 
symptoms of bum an life. Wo speak ot the 
regions comprehended between the Forest of 
Athol, and llcnnevis, the Moor of liannorh, 
aad Glen Spean. There are many Kochs — 
and Lmdi Ericht is their griesly (Jucen. 
Herdsmen, shepherds, hunters, fowlers, ang- 
lers, traverse its borders, but few luave been 
far in the interior, and wo never knew any 
bmly who had crossed it from south to north, 
from ea*>t to west. We have onri'clves ueen 
more of it,* perhaps, than aiiv other Ko«- 
landcr ; and had traversed iimny ol its vast 
glens and moors, before wo found our way 
to the southern solitude of l.och Kricht. M « 
oaoie into the western gloom of Ben Auler 
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from Locli Oiichau, and up and down for 
hoiUH dihiiial but nut dangerous precipices 
that opened uut into nliat might almost be 
culled passes^but wo had frequently to go 
back, for they wen- blind — contrived to clam- 
ber to the edge of one of the mountains that 
rose from the nater a few miles down the 
Loch. All was vast, bhapclcss, savage, 
black, nud wrathfully grim ; for it was 
one of thobf d.i}s that keep frowning 
and lowering, yet will not thunder; 
such as one cuiiceivcs of, on the eve of in 
onrthi|iialie. At fiiht the sight was drcadlu , 
but there was no reason fur dread ; imagina- 
tion roiiiaiii^ nut longer than she chooses 
tliL slave ni her onii eyes, and we soon be* 
gan to enjoy the gloom, and to feel how con- 
genial It was in nature with the character of 
all those lileless cliffs. Silence and dark- 
ness suit well together in solitude at noon- 
day ; and settled on huge objects make them 
Huljliine. And they were huge ; all ranged 
togalhcr, and stretching away to agreatihs- 
tance, w .th the pitehy water, still as if frozen, 
covering ihcir feet. 

Loch Kricht is many miles long— nearly 
twenty; hut there is a loch among the 
CirainpiAiis not more than two miles round 
— if Ml iiiueh, which is sulilimer far — Loch 
A veil. You conic upon the sight of it at 
once, a shnit way down from the summit of 
Cairngoi III, and t!ieni‘ is home two thousand 
feet below you, itself being ns many above 
the level of the sen. But to eome upon it 
so as to feel best its transcendent grandeur, 
you should appruaeh it up Glenavcn — and 
from as far down as Inch-Itouran, which is 
about half-way hetween Loeh Aven and To- 
iiiaiiloiil. iU’tween Iiich-Uoiir.au and To- 
miiiitoiil the glen is wild, hut it is inhuhited ; 
.ahijve lh.it house there is but one other — 
and foi about a du/,cii inilcii — we have heard 
it c.illcd f.ir more — there is niter Militiide. 
Uut never was there n solitude at once so 
wild, so solemn, so serene, so sweet * The 
glen is narrow ; but on one side there are 
openings into several wider glens, that show 
y ou mighty coves as y on pass on ; on thi 
other side the iiiountaiiis are w ithout a break, 
and the only v.iriatiou with them is from 
smooth to shaggy, from dark to bright; hut 
tht.!- pie\jiilmg ch.ir.ai ter is that of pastoral 
or of fore.l pe.sce. The mountains that 
show the Clues belong to the b.ases of Ben- 
Aren and Bcn-y -huird. 'J'lio heads of those 
giants are not seen— -but it suhliines the 
long glen to know that it belongs to their 
dumiiiiun, ami that it is leading us on to ao 
elev.Mion that eie long will he on a level 
with the roots of their topmost cliffs. The 
Aven is so clear, on account of the oature of 
its channel, that \ ou sec the fishes hanging 
in every pool ; and *tii not possible to ima- 
gine how beautiful in such transparenciee 


are the reflections of its green ferny hanks. 
For miles they arc composed of kuolls, sel- 
dom interspersed with rocks, and there cease 
to be any trees. But ever and auon, wo 
walk for a while on a level flour, and the 
voice of the stream is mute. Hitherto sheep 
have been noticed on the bill, but not many, 
and red and hhack cattle grazing on the lower 
pastures; hut they disappear, .and we find 
ourselves all at once in a desert. So it is 
felt to be, coming so auddenly with itA black 
heather on that greenest grass ; hut 'lis siu li 
a desert as the red-deer lovi. We aic now 
high up on the breast of the iiiountiin, which 
appears to he Cjirngorin ; hut such heights 
are deceptive, and it is not till we again see the 
bt'd of the Aven that we are assured we arc 
still in the glen. Prodigioiisprecipiccs, belong- 
ing to several different inoant:uns,fur bet ween 
mass and mass there is blue ^ky, suddenly 
arise, funning themselves mure and niinu 
regularly into circular order, us we iie.ir , 
and now we ha\u sight of the whole magni- 
ficence ; yet v.ist as it is, we Know nut yet 
how vast ; it grows .is sve gare, fill m a while 
we feel that suhUmer it may not be : and 
then so quiet in all its horiiil grandeur we 
feel too that it is hcauliful, ami think ol the 
Maker. 

“ This is Lmh Avon. How diffeient tho 
whole region round from that enclosing Loch 
Erieht! Tlicre, vast wildernesHea of more 
than inelanoholy muora — huge hollows h..- 
ling their own gloom th.it keep them herhless 
— disconsolate glens left f.ir away by llieiii- 
selvcs, without any visit of life — cliffs th.it 
frown hack the sunshine — and mouiitain.s, um 
if they were all dead, insensiblo to the hea- 
vens. Is this nil mere iimigination — or the 
truth ? We decei\e ouisslves in what we call 
a de-^ert. For we have so .isaociated our own 
being with the appearances of outward things, 
that we attribute lutheiii, with an iiiienquir- 
ing faith, tho very feelings and the very 
thoughts, of which we have chosen to make 
them emblems. But here the sources of the 
Dee seem to lie in a region as h.nppy as it is 
high ; for the bases of the mountains are all 
such as the soul has chosen to make sublime 
—the colouring of tlie mountains all such as 
the boul has rhoscri to make beautiful ; and 
the whole region, thus einbuecl with a power 
to inspire elevation and delight, is felt to hg 
indeed one of the very noblest in nature. ’’ 

We have then a sketch of some 
of the chief Sea-Lochs — such as the 
Liiinhe Loch, Loch Sunart, Loch 
Leven, and Loch Etive. 

“ Look BOW only at the Linnhc Loeb — 
how it gladdens A rgy lei Without it and 
the sound of Mul\ how sad would be the 
shadow's of Alorvcrn ! Eclipsed the splen- 
dours of Lorn ! Ascend one of the heights 
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of Appin, and os the waves roll in light, you 
vrill feel how the mountains are beautified 
by the sea. There is a majestic rolling 
onwards there that belongs to no land-loch 
— only to the world of waves. There is no 
nobler image of ordered power than the 
tide, whether in flow or in ebb ; and on all 
now it is felt to be Iwneficent, coming and 
going daily, to cmieh and adoin. Or in 
fancy will you embark, and let the Ame- 
thyst bound away ‘ at her own sweet will,* 
uccorilant witli yours, till slie reach the dis- 
tant and long-desired loch. 

• I<oih'Sunart ! who, when titles and tempests 
roar, 

( onies in aitinng mountains from the mam. 
Twixi vviioded \ri1ii:uiiiiri'h,in'.s iiifky t’n|>c 
AtiiI Ariiiinnc's !ihini>Iy brndi of hi'-siiif' spray ; 
And while In'- thuiidrr^ hid the .ouiid of Mull 
13 l dumb, sweeps onwards p-tsl a luindreil h.i)s 
Ilill-Oiolti-red truiii the wrath Ijaiiis aloiifr 
Tlip mad inid ohannel,— All ns ijuiet thi.y 
Am little separate wurliU of suiiiini'r dremns.— 

And hy stiinii-UiMiin Inrds attcmlod up 
I'he iiiiuinlaiii-hidliiw, white in their care r 
As are the hn.ikiie' liillow'., ->piirn. the Islch 
Of er>f»(;> t’lirnuh, and (jreen Oruiisay 
Dnm li d in that sea hoin shower o ei tree tups 
•IriM'ii 

Aed i\ yed Mtoiu') of wliat was once a lower 
Ntivv hardly known Iroiii rocks— and gallienng 
iniftht 

In Ihr long reach helwnn Dungallan eases 
\iid point (>i VrdermiseNvr tair 
Mill, her Llj'iaii ;.■rl)les, burit Uinnigli that 
*tr.iit 

Into iiiKiilnr sinplir inland set , 

'I ill lo ' subdued by somesw»et inniu'iKs*. — 

And potent is she lhoiii>li so inee'k the Kve.— 
I'owii sinkelh weiiricd the old Ocean 
I'lsi iiiiljly I'lto .1 noluiiii enim,— 

^lld all along (hat anciini lairiakground, 

(Its kirlv Is gone, I that se'einifh now to lend 
Its own I ti rnal (pnet to the* wases, 

Ite ill no mure, into a p« lieci peace 
1 nil. in; ind hill d .it he-t. while* drop the airs 
Away .Ls the', were de.id, the flrit rucii utar 
Ilehiiids th.it lotily Arthipi'laco, 

All shad )w il 111! ri .is in a smriliial world, 

V\ IK re’ tinK-'i iinilatioiis .shall come never more " 

“ Tbese lines desciibe but one oi iniiii- 
inerible IolIim that ow'c iheii gieatest cliarin 
10 tlie sea. It is iiiilreij one of lliosc' on which 
Na'-ire bus lavished all liei inhuitc vaiieties 
nf I. vtltness: but Inch I.eieu is scarcely 
less f,iir, and peril i]is grainlei \ anil tlieie is 
matchless inagnilice’iiee abiiut l.ncb Ktive. 
v\ll loiiLid .iboiil Hall.ibulisb aiiil Inve’icn 
the si-enery tif I.och l.cveii is tin; swccti-st 
ever se-en over.sliuduweij by such mountains ; 
tlio deeper theii gloom, the brighter its 
lustre ; in all wcutbers it wears a cheerful 
smile , and often while up among the rucks 
the tall trees are tossing m the storm, tht 
heait nf the woods beneath is culm, and the 
vivid fields they ahelter look as if they still 
enjoyed the sun. Nor closes the beauty there, 
but even aoiiiiatcs the entrance into that 
drcadliil glen — (flcnco. All the tvay up 
its river, I.oeh Leven would be fuir, were it 
only for her hanging w-iiods. But though 
the glon iijiro\t«, it still eontiMiea hioad, 
and there are gieen plains helwcen her 
waters and the moiiiitawis, on which stately 
trees stand single, and there is ample room 


for groves. The returning tide tells us, ' 
should we forget it, that this is no uilami 
Loch, for it hurries away bock to ilm 
sea, not turbulent, but fast as a iiycr 
in flood. The river Leven is one of the 
finest in the Highlands, and there is no 
other such scries of waterfalls, all seen at 
once, one above the other, along an iin- 
incnsc vista; and all the way up to the 
farthest there are noble assemblages of rocks 
— no where any want of svoml— -and iu 
places, trees that seemed to have belonged 
to some old forest. Beyond, tlie opening in 
the sky .sccin.s to lead into anotlier region, 
and it docs so ; for we have gone that way, 
past some small lochs, across a wide ivilder- 
ne.ss, with mountains on all nIiIcs, and de- 
scended on I.oeh 'I'l eag, 

* Ali>ch whom iherc are no le tojiriii'.e, 

Ar.ll very !<• 'to love,’ 

hut ovei flowing in our inemoiy with all 
pleasantest images of postora' contentment 
and ]K-aco. 

“ l.ni’h llllvc, hetwoiMi the fi rrii’s of Con- 
ncl and Hun.iwi’, h.rs been sein hy iilrnoot 
all who have visitnl the IliglilamN— hut 
vciy imperfectly ; to know what it ii you 
must row or sail up it, for tlie haiilvH on 
both Mdes are often riciily wuodi'il, asMuiie 
many line forms, and aic fieipienlly well 
cmha>cd, while the expanse ol water is suf- 
ficiently wide to allow you fioiii its cenlie 
to commaiid a view of many ot tlie dist.int 
lieiglits. But .ihovo Biinawe it is not like 
the same loch. I’or a lonple of miles it is 
not wide, niid it is so daikened by ciioriiii.UK 
shadows that it looks even less like a sli.iit 
than a gulf — huge overhanging roiKs on 
botii sides nsrendiiig high, and yet felt lo 
Irt’long hut to the bases ot moiiot.iins tint 
sloping far luck bavi’ then suniiiiits arriiiiig 
(luuiN of their own in :uiofhei legioiiof th.’ 
sky. Vet are tliey not all hoi ml, foi no- 
wluTC else IS there Mali Jolty he.ithei — it 
seeiiui a wild sort of hrusliwood; l.ill ticex 
flourish, single or in grove?, ehielly hiiches, 
xvlth novv and then an oak — and they are in 
their youth or their piiiue — and « ven the 
pioiligious ti links, some of whieh have heeti 
dead fur ceiiturie?, are not all dead, hut 
sliiHit fioin their knotteii ihmd symptgiiis of 
life incktiiiguishahle by time and tempesL. 
Out of this* gulf we emerge into the Tjipir 
Loeh, and its amplituile sustains the imijcsiy 
of the mountains, .ill of the highest ordi r, 
and ftecn fioiri their fi-et to tlicir ciests. 
Cruachan wears the crown, and leigiis ovu 
them all — king at once of I.ocli I^iive iiud 
of Loch Awe. But Buaoh.nlle J^tivc, 
though afar off, Ih ktill a giant, ami in noiiic 
lights cornea forwards, bringing with him 
the Blaik Mount and Its di jiendi nts, si* ihat 
they all seem to heloiig to this most in.ig* 
nificent of all Highland lochs. ‘ 1 ki.ow 
aot,’ eoys Moccullocb, * that Loch J-nvc 
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an ornamont withoiii; an 
ini'iit on that n'pcrt ot ‘.olit.iiy vi'-tiic'is 
whil li It thi nil'll. ..lit. N >r i** 

tliffe out*. Tlx- lock'i uml Im)i on the 
shuic, wliirh fl«o\i'liLMt aftr.-nt .it- 

tentioii, uu‘ Ihmo swiiIUiwimI up in tlie iti- 
oniiuiis (liiiu'ii'ion'i of tin* sui'tmiuliiu' 
tninititdin' 4 , anil tin* tvidi' ami uiii|ili‘ i‘A|iaii’<c 
uf till* lake. A Military house, lu‘ii> fearfully 
siilitjiy, ititiiati’i] l.ii up iii tileii J'.tive, h 
only visihlf uJirii at flu* iip|»-i l■xt^^•I^ity ; 
uiul if there In a liec, .is then* .ire in ii few 
phici's on (III! hliiiie, it IS iiiiseeii ; extin* 
friiisli(*(l na if itiviii* a liiinihii* nicniiitaia 
flower, by the utiiveis,t 1 ui.*i^iiituile aioiiiul.* 
Tins IS fiiuly felt .mil eipiesseil; liiif e\eii 
oil the slioies of Loeli Ktive there is iiiiu-h 
of the he.'iiifirnl ; Anlinalty smiles with its 
iiu.ulows, .'Liiil woods, .ind b.iy, .and silv.iu 
stiOiiiii ; oihei smuiy nooks repose aniou:; the 
j»rey i^ianitc masses ; the eoloiiiinp' of the 
hanks ,iiid braes is often hritrlit; sev'Ci.il houses 
oi huts lieeouie visible mi loiii^ w.ij up the 
plen ; .and though that hnii' hollow— h.ilf a 
day’s join nc*y— till you le.u h the wild nud 
between Invoiuian and King’s House- lii*s 
in glouni, yet the hillsides ,uc eheeifiil, and 
you delight in the giceiisward, wide .iiid 
roek-bioken, should you .iseeiid tlio pauses 
th.it le.id into < lleni u ran or (ileiieo. Itut 
to feel the full jiower of tll(*u Mlive you 
must walk up it td! it i ises to he .1 glen. 
When ill the iii'ddleof the inoni, you see lei 
off .ixohl.iiy dwelling indeed— pei haps the 
loneliest house m ,ill the Iliglil.iiuis— .ind the 
solitude is made pioloiindi 1 , as you p.iss by', 
by the Mine of a eit.ii.ut, hidd« 11 iii iii 
•iwrul eliiiMii, biidged by two 01 lliiec iitoiiis 
ol trees, along wludi tin* icd«di*er might 
fear to seutiiie — but we have m*i*u them and 
the ileerhoiinils glide ovei it, folIowa*d by 
other fi*arless feet, W'heii l.ir and w'lile the 
Kiiiest of fkiliieM w.as eehuiiig to the hun- 
ter’s horn.” 

The “ Remarks ” close with a few 
words on the character and life of 
the people. 

“ We h.iv * MOW hroiight our remarks on 
«hu i.eenery oi the Highlands to a elose, ami 
iiueld 1.MI1 h i\'i’ said .1 tew words on the 
eharai i • am! hie ef the peojile ; but aro 
peeluiu'd frop; even touehiiig nn th.at most 
b’rerestiiig Mihji ct. It is uopo'.aible that the 
raiid.? of ir.avtileis through those womlerfol 
rej..i(Mis, e.ui b.* so «u*(*upi**d with the con- 
templation of mere iiiaimii.ite nature, .is not 
to give nimy a thought to their mlwhitanta, 
now and in the uhlen tune. Imleud, without 
Nueh thfiiii!hts, tin y would often seem to be 
but bkink aud iMrn-n v ihli riu sscs, in which 
the heart would klugul^ll, and inuigiiiatiun 
itself recoil ; but they eaiiiiat long he so 
looked at, for housele^e m aro many extras 


hive tracts, and therefore at times felt to lie 
too dieary even tm mood* th.it for n while 
eiijiiyi-d ih* .il)M*iu*e ot I'l that might tell of 
liiiiiiaii hie, yet Hymptoiiis anil traces of 
hiini.iti life are until I .liile to thu iiistriieted 
eye almost eveiy where, .uid in them olteii 
lies the Hpell that (hariiis us, 1 veil while we 
think th.at we are whidly liuhvered up to the 
iiiiliience of “ ih*.id mseiisutu things." Mono 
will visit the ilighhiiids willuuit h.iviii-g Muiie 
knowledge id their history ; and the ch:iiii;i*s 
that have long been taking pi lee In the 
tnnditioii of tlie people will be .iffei timgly 
recognisnl wherever rh»*y go, in spite even 
ot what might li.ivi* .appeared the insupoi.ible 
h.irners of nature. 

We love the ])i*oph! loi) well to praise 
them — we hive had too heartfelt experience 
of their viriiies. In castle, I1.1II, house, 
iiMiise, hut, hovel, shieling— im imuiiit.im 
and inooi, we hive known, willioiit h.ivmg 
to study their char.ictii. It in.imieofs iisi-U' 
in their maimers, and 111 their whole Ir.inie 
of life, 'I’hev an* now, .is lliey evei were, 
alh*ctiim,ite, iailhliil, and fe.irh-ss ; and tar 
more delightful smelj jt is to sei* smli 
ipialith's m all their piistmu strenglli— lor 
civilisation h.is not we.ikened, noi ever will 
we.lkeu them — withontth.il .illov ol ben 1* ■ 
ness and ferocity which was iiisi p.ir.ilde 
from them m the tiiihulence of leud.il times. 
They an* now indecl a pi-iceinl people; 
severe .M are flu* h.ard»hips ot then ciuidi- 
tiun, they are, in thu mam lontinled with 
It ; uiid iiotlimg sliort of necessity can ilis^ 
sevci them from tlieir de.ir nmuiil.iiiis We 
devoutly trust th.it there need be no mmo 
foned omigr.itiori— th.it hencetorlh it will 
be true — at thu option of the adventiiruus 
— and th.it .ill who will, when the d.iy 
Cometh, in.iy he gathered to tlieir l.itheis, m 
the laud th.at g.ave them birth. JMiuli le- 
imiliis to he doiii* not only to lelieve but lii- 
liglitea ; yet Christian benevolence h.is uot 
been forgt*tl’iil of their w.mts ; *.chi)ols and 
chill cheii .ire .iribing in remote phices ; .iml 
that they .ire in good truth a religions js well 
as a mnr.il people its proved by the |inss)miate 
o,irncstiu*ss niih which, in their worst desti- 
tulioii, they emhraee cvi ry o.'lcr of .nstruc- 
tioa ill the knowledge that le.uls to uveihast- 
iiig life. The blessing of heaven will lie on 
.all biich missions as these— and the tiiiie will 
coiiiu when we i.liaU he able to coutcinplalc, 
without any pain, the condition of a laoe 
who, to use the noble l.iiigu.age of one, 
though often scornful am. sarc..istic over- 
much, vet at heart their friend, * almost in 
an hour subsided into peace and virtue, re- 
taining their places, their posiiciiisious, their 
chiefe, their songs, their tr.iditioiis, their su- 
perstitions, aud peculiar usages ; even that 
Janguago and those recollections which still 

tieparaN them fnm thy r«i»t of thy Datiofl* 
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They rrtalncil ovon tln-ir p\i(I«s ftn<l they 
ri>t.tiiii>il thi'ir «‘nnttMii|it ol ili(i'<t* who Jin- 
tint oiilur (Ml llicMi, andvlill this} M-t- 
th (l iiiti) a slate iif obeilieMiv to tint j-u\nii- 
im iit, ot wlueh iho world pindm-cs no otlnT 
in^t.inco I It IS a ^pl(‘ndid moral pheiionu*- 
luiri ; and n tlcrt'. a lustre on tim Ili^hhind 
character, wliellior of the chiel'. or tlio pco. 
pie, whii'h extMigui''heh all past faults, and 
which at ones toi what litlle icmains to ho 
aii.'Mided. A peculiar pohlical KiUintioii was 
the c.iiise of their lanits ; and that which 
NWI |)1 awj} tliei nise, has rcndeicd the elicits 
a talc ot ollii*r times.’ ” 

Of tlut Woik itsolf, til which tlic 
“ UiMiiaiks on the Scciiiery of the 
lliglilaniis” are an introduction, the 
best judgcH of art in Scotland have 
spoken with the highcKt (iraise* VVe, 
wi.o liave be(*n every loch therein 
repieseiited, have lived for weeka on 
the hanks of many ot them, and of 
hy far the ^l■eate^ nuinbi'r have been 
no uufie(|neiit lisitoin, are entitled 
to say that in no other publication 
can be tijund mk ii iaitlifiil delinea* 
lions ot their ehaiacieiiHtie, beau- 
lien, and tliat it inwoitli all other 
^oiides put tof;<‘thei' to Soutlieina 
on a tour through the North. Many 
loeha aio lierc bhown, of whoae 
vi'iy existence they have never 
heal'*; }L*t some of the most inter- 
esting of ihem, «o far iiom being 
“ the most i emote and inaccessible 
by sJiepbeids trod,” lie within reach 
of a tew liouis’ deviation fium the 
higb-ioad, along wliich tlie unae- 
ipjainted stranger is rattling at the 
rate of ten inilea an hour, impatient 
to read] the legion in whicli he is to 
lilt up the wliites of his eyes in 
astonibhment at the aublime. But 


the truth is, that very few Scota- 
meii— LowlarideiH we mean— have 
Hceii some of the lochs ddineat. 
ed ill this coinprehensive work — 
and lie wlio can say that he is con- 
versant with tile scenery of the 
greater number of them must be in 
heart even one of tlie very Gael. Mr 
Fieiniug, from whose piciutes the 
engrav ings are made, is an artist of 
established reputation ; his spirit is 
thoroughly einbued with a love of 
Highland scenery ; and in that 
coniliinaiion of feeling, tasu;, and 
jiidginent, iiecessary to guid* aright 
in the selection of views, in the 
midst of all that is wonderlul and 
wild, we know not hy whom he 
is excelled among our living 
painters. The engiaver — Mr Swan 
— has done his woik well, and 
the letter - press hy Mr ladgli- 
ton ia excellent — fur superior in 
every respect to what ordinarily 
acconipauies the best iv'oiks of Ait. 
Tlie success of “ Swan’s Views of 
the Lakes of Scotland *' has already 
been eijual to its deserts— and wo 
are glad to know that, while tho 
subscribers to this second edition 
are numerous, its sale is extending 
widely beyond that list, and that the 
volume composed of sixteen rium- 
bers, eontaining not fewer than sixty 
characteristic, illustrations of tho 
most deliglitful scenery of Scotland, 
is now lying on many a table, and 
when shelved is sure to be often 
taken down, and exhibited to eyes 
on hro with impatience to behold 
the realities of wliich these arc such 
happy repiebcutatious. 
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IMKIS MORNINGS ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE SEINE. 
12 'on nailcliflfc's Doctors travel fit’tl to France ” 


1. The Soriionns op 1835. 

Junff'ioi.’-^St A fare Ghardin^-^-^flcrvssci.-^ADtirnin. — Lrici‘ctcffc.~-‘Blaini'iUe.~^ 
Poui//c/.— M/rbcl . — T/ienarcL-^lJioms.-^Ampere. — Lt'i-mmhicr. 


I SHOULD indeed be sorry, now that 
summer and leisure have arrived, if 
arnidsl^tlie niimberiess attractions of 
the riglit bank of the metro|iu)itan 
river, which is decidedly tlie wrong 
one to the student, I had continued 
to take liiigeiing and seductive 
breakfasts on the BonUvard ! taken ^ 
and had indolently foregone the 
more solid attractions of that only 


too distant Sorbonne, of which, while 
the name is as familiar in iuigland 
as that of the capital itself, th-^ func- 
tions, as they are at present exer- 
cised, are almost utterly unknown.# 
Hail venerable precincts ! Where 
after the pursuit of more important 
attainments has been followed up, 
during a long succession of iinre- 
gretted hours, the fatigue of mind 


* Tlit‘ Sill bonne, which dorivcfi iH name from il-n foiiniler, Robert dfi Soi bonne, 
ilatcs fioin tlic bci'inniiii' of the I3th ccntuiy. Its history is somewhat siiigul.ir. St 
J.uuis, the then kin^; of h'raiicc, oiigiiinlly destiiird the site where it stHuds for a 
convent of niins, but being informed by Robert of Sorbonno {numomcr et co)ifes.scu/ da 
roi) of the peril of having n nunnery in such a situation, he determines, at the 
suggestion of the said “ dtln'tus clerints Mnijister ItnhcrlU'i i/e Stuhoini," to alter Ins 
oiigiiial plan, and to found a charity, *' ad opus Congregutionis pan/ierunt AJoueitm- 
riim, Ruisiensis, in Tlieologia Studenliuiii,” which was commenced with /e.i), and 
tenninated about the middle of the 13th century. Now, says the chionicler, as 
Robert dc Sorbonno not only paid the whole expenses for tearing tliis pious edifice, 
but furnished most of the ground on which it stands (for, except the house of ‘‘ Joint 
of Oilcans, and the atahles of Pierre Poncehire,” it was piirciiased by him), therefore 
it is ju«t1y called after his name; and St Louis, in a tablet still existing in MI)C.\1 1., 
causes till' inscription to be so worded as to denote his sense of the juitiec of public 
opinion ; Ludovii; Pex Franc, sub quo (not a quo) fnndaia fait Domiis Suiburia. Inu 
mediately on the situ of the present edifice (which supplants the old one), it is said that 
there stood formerly the house of .Iiilian the Apostate, while others uilirm that the 
present /fu(fl dc Clmnf^ so interesting to the curious in ancient remains of all kinds, 
w.is the bahitation ol that celebrated pcrsotiage. M. de Sommerard, however, its 
present very iiigciiions and leanieil possessor, who has spent an immense aunt in 
furnishing his rooms with records of the olden time, and who would be glad to have 
lodged even an apostate of that age, is of opinion that the site in question is indeed very 
near his liiiiise, hut not exactly within his walls — the Sorbonne not being astone's throw 
from the 1 Intel de Cluny we cannot, therefure, he far wrong on whichever of these ta o 
litigated spots wc may chouse to recifiistruct these “ Thermte CWsaris." The Hold 
de Cliiny itself was called the “ Pakm des Tliermrs" till the middle of the 1 Uh 
century, which^-wonid incline us to adopt it as the true predecessor of„lhe palace in 
question. The street in which the Sorbonne stands, in the year 1138 (Louis the 
young or 7th being king) was surrounded by very productive vineyards; it became, 
a century later, so infamous for its assasai nations, that it was called “ Rve coupe nr r/c,'* 
or coupe ijueule , and in St Louis* time, the atiideiits were permitted " a poser de 
gravdes porOs,nux deux bouts d’icdle me et lei fermer de nuict.'' This seat of 
learning was scarcely completed when it had nearly failed for want of means ; hut 
supported by voluntary contributions, these pauperes magi*'ri soon became rich, 
and *' Ahbe^, Prieiirs, Docteurs, and others flocked from all parts of Christendom 
to the great palace of casuistry I 

“ Then mother church did migMily prevail. 

And p.ircelled out her Bible by rci.til," 

And the pest of disputants, who used to dispute from sunrise till sunset, became 






stay be dellgbtfhliy relieved by ano- 
tber direction of its faculUeB ; and 
tbe cbaroiB of eioqaence, of poetry, 
and of taste, constitute the best de- 
Uxssement to the student avaricious 
of his time. Long hence will my 
thoughts gratefully revert to days 
most profuably and cheerfully con- 
sumed within your vast enclosures, 
and dedicated to your multifarious 
pursuits 1 

Hail 1 too, old Slate of Rimorgne ! 
what changes in the face of science 
have been represented on your face. 


since vou were first brought from 
your dark cold bed, with marie for 
a mattrass, and red sand-stone for 
a counterpanel Many a learned 
conjecture respecting your own bo- 
dily formation has been hazarded 
in your very presence ; yourself the 
theme of discussions, on which your 
own revelations would have been 
conclusive, bad nature permitted tbe 
unfoiding of subterranean secrets. 
An unnaturai conspiracy, truly, 
was that of brother minerals, char- 
coal, sulphur, and nitre, which be- 


misalonaries all over the worlil. Francis Maronias, In 1268, having been the first to 
set the fxample of tvrangliiig about texts, councils, and dirts. 

In 1268, the amiable Pope Clement the IV.th concludes his "confirmation of (he 
college privileges In a bull, dated from Viterbo, and in a spirit wm-thy of tho Latin in 
which it is couched, to aay nothing of the proiane anticiiinax with which it conclndee 
—as if Popes were only created to make bulls. ** Si quis autem hiCn (manilatu sc.) 
confringere vel attemptaro prffisiiinpserit, indignationem omnipotenlia Dei, Er ! heato^ 
rum Petri et Pauli Apostoloriim, se noverit iiicui*suriiin.** A few years alter wards he 
is more liberal nous octrnjiom (we grant) aux Sorbonistes, a leur rrcepHoiit phnwre 
intjMlgrnce de iotas bur pi'chc^s : et d'autant a leur deres.*' In 1606 the grand master 
ami knights of Malta send the Virgin Saint Euphemia' to the Sovbonne— not of 
vollr^e for theological instruction — and, says the chrouiider, when her arrival was 
expected, " lev Seigneurs, ies Pricurs, et lea Dneteurs du diet college de Surbonne 
eutans advertus de lu venue de ce beau joyau% ont vstce aolenneleinent cn procession, 
le qiicrir, chantans avec grande melodies et chemiiiant avec un bel ordre.'* ThS fol- 
lowing verses are perhaps rather scarce than good, but they show better than mere 
prose the spirit of the times, and are unique probably In showing us how hoods and 
cowls figure in Latin hexameters. They are from a poem entitled LuldiUt by a Mr 
do Uuterays, and are at least two centuries old. 

" Uiania ! alma soror ! quic nosti arcana Deuruisi 
Aonidas Inter coraites, quic casta sacerdus, , 

Dio mihi, velleribus ntveis circumdata cervix, '' 

Est quibus, atratl qui loiigo in Syrmate ? — et Isti 

Veste paves, pro vellurlbus queistes5cr« paiini 

Pendiila lievo hiimero? Sophhe ciclestis et altiu 

Conscia gens, Dlvum interpres, fideique magistra, 

Lingua pugnaces quidquid divtnus AguinaSf 
ii^cotus, et arguto certaruiit dogmato acutl 
Exagitant ; statuunt erndenda, et prava revelhint 
In nova scctarum dellrla, legis avittc 
Athletm fons, quorum inciinataresurgit 
Religio fulcris, prisco-que fit iiiciyta cuitu ; 

Quo Sacra avitn, lacu non sunt submersa Lemano, 

Hitrnis et quod victa gemit, centum arcta eateuls 
Sunt iiivlcta tul, Celebris (Sorbona !) triumpbl ! 

But a full century before the Institution of the Sierbonne, Paris was already an 
admirable school for Instruction, i am indebted to lligordius for the following 
interesting summary of the state of leavning and science In those days. He says *' In 
diebus illis studium literuruin llorebat Parisiis, nec legiinus taiitum allqiiaiido fuisse 
agholarlum frequentiam Athemt vel /Egypto, vel in quu-libet parte mun«U, qnanta 
heum pradicium stiideiidi gratia incolebat ; '* and this, he says, wSt not owing to 
Philip the Second's love of the arts, but to tbe amoenity of l^arisMtself, while tlio 
advantages It held out made others flock to it from all quarters. " Cam in hoc 
nobllissima civitate, non modo de trivio et qiiadrivio, verum de qiuentlonibus juris 
canonici et civilis, at de ea facultate qua de sanandis corporibus, et sanitatibiis con- 
servandis scripta eat, plena et perfecta inveniretur doctrina : ferventiori tamen desi- 
derio Moeram paginam, et queMionee thwlogicsu dooebantur.** 
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trayed you Into the power of mao, 
and blew up your early attachmeota ! 
What has not been dared and done 
in those f/nartiers hruyana of Paris, 
from which the river happily divides 
us, most venerable Schistus, since 
you were first smoothed and squared, 
mounted and framed ? All that 
Blainville quietly imparts, or Mir- 
bel more strikingly exhibits, has 
been confided to you ! Where be the 
mysteries that you have not as- 
sisted to simplify ? How oft has 
the nisusformativus of animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral existence been can- 
vassed on your impartial square? 
How often has your intelligent pan- 
nel telegraphed to the distant benches 
of the largo audience, nut only all 
the discoveries, but all the pseudo- 
Eurekas of the learned ? The hand 
of a Cuvier has lately swept over 
your plane I the creative touch of a 
Jussieu has made fair flowers spring 
up from your unpromising soil, 
amidst the winds of March I Myriads 
of insects, marshalled by St Hilaire, 
have crept over your tableau vwant / 
fishes have 1 seen, how often! in 
all the audacity of tail and fin, 
sporting upon your black sea i Here 
the mountaiu has been bidden to 
rise by some daring geologist; there 
the continent has been abridged by 
encroaching waters ;~sponged away 
while he yet spake I Comets have 
displayed their streaming banners, 
and clustering stars have sown 
their galaxy on that dark Armament 1 
Nor is there, in fine, any thing sus- 
ceptible either of exhibition or of de- 
monstration, of diagram or picture, 
which has not furnished its contri- 
bution, and been octroyed on that 
most fertile field, which produces, 
often on one day, its triple and 
quadruple harvests. 

The Physician, it is said, has two 
atrings to his bow ; two powerful 


means of exciting the ** economy,” 
so has the Orator ; and even as the 
latric man has at his command the 
two very different classes of tonics 
and stimulants, would the Orator 
give energy to the great ” centres” 
of the psychological life, he will 
address his moral Quiua to our no- 
bler powers ; the humbler aim which 
seeks nut so much to brace and invi- 
gorate our unresolved virtue, as to 
obtain a temporary advantage, for 
us (or perhaps over us), through 
the tremulous chords of our sensi- 
bilities or passions, may be fulfliled 
by stimulants of a more or less gene- 
rous and exalting nature, according 
to the opulence or honesty of the 
practitioner who employs them ! all 
the eloquence of M. Sorlxmne is not 
of the same mint. We have gold of 
twenty- two carats, and a plmiute of 
scarcely twelve; but the exhibition of 
all mental energy is eloquent, — irre- 
sistibly eloquent! St Marc Girardin 
is eloquent — while his pleading ad- 
dresses itself to the heart, reason capi- 
tulates to his remonstrance without 
a murmur ; powerful are his ap- 
peals, sincere those burhtiiigs forth 
of impassioned nature ! Palin is elo- 
quent— In ills iinalfected love of the 
Latin muse, when admiration of his 
favourite author has warmed him. 
Lermiiihier is eloquent — as he bursts 
upon you like a mad hull, and, 
fixing his ineiiaciug glare upon you, 
offers the awkward horns of his 
dilemma, and seems determined to 
toss you, whichever of them you may 
adopt. (Of him, and of his politics, 
1 shall have to speak in the sequel — 
his is the stimulant practice, of a 
truth !) But far more eloquent than 
ail is Jouftroi, when his steadfast 
grey eye is seen gauging, as it were, 
the profound depths of his yet unut- 
tered thought. 


JOUFFROI. 


To some persons it seems impos- 
sible to envy even their most enviable 
gift— that of mental superiority ; and 
Jouffroi bears his enormous strength 
BO meekly that he should be a 
Stranger, if any can be such, to Uiat 
almost inevitable abatement of the 
delights of fame. That the confess- 
edly and consciously weak should 


cling to him for support, is well and 
natural ; but I am sorry to learn that 
piracies are for ever committed on 
nis intellectual treasures, as If that 
** aliena tncumbere Janue*’ which is 
wretched every where, were not 
here particularly so. Some, 1 am 
informed, go about and ungenerous- 
ly teach as their own the very doc- 
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trioes or speculatiooB they hare but 
just acquired from him, though they 
had only to have entered a next door 
classroom to have learnt that the 
Sepia, cruUing in perfect security, 
as he thinks, in that boat without an 
owner, which the careless Nautilus 
has left awhile defenceless, must 
himself abandon the graceful conch, 
when assaulted by a stronger pirate, 
under an equally predatory banner. 
Let some pretend that talent is chief- 
ly announced by the rays which 
emanate from dark and penetrating 
eyes ! The ancients knew better, 
when they endowed the very God- 
dess of Wisdom with light ones 
(albeit we may not pretend to settle 
how much of green and bow much 
of grey there go to tlie epithet of 
yketvKvmi^i and certain it is, that on 
Jutiffroi, together with so large a 
portion of her wisdom, the Lutetian 
Minerva has conferred, in further 
testimonial of her favour, eyes which 
cannot be very unlike her own, since 
the Homeric epithet is perfectly ap- 
plicable to them. More searching 
eyes indeed one has often seen, than 
tho.se we celebrate; they are not 
scarce in whatever places of orien- 
tal or of occidental barter men as- 
semble to take legitimate advantage 
of each other’s passions or necessi- 
ties. His own colleague St Marc 
Girardiii hath eyes of more viva- 
city ; our friend Dr W pos- 

sesses two organs of a more interro- 
gaiing character — the mere <|ualitics 
of brilliancy, vivacity, and mobility 
are nowhere paiticiilarly scarce; 
but eyes such as Jouffroi’s have we 
rarely looked upon— beaming with 
so sure a promise of intellectual 
light — so evidently the emissaries of 
mind I— and then that clear, chaste, 
passionless utterance, so elficacious 
ID compelling an attention which it 
so richly and so certainly rewards I 
—that modulation so eminently fitted 
for the philosopher ; those tones so 
tranquil and composed that the first 
sentences of a new theme are ^cu- 
red with difficulty ! that finest of 


foreheads— those august temples, 
worthy of tlie Grecian chisel, or of 
the noblest easels of Venice or Bo- 
logna I 

Jouffroi’s merits as a meta- 
physician are deservedly held in 
the highest estimation throughout 
France. Cousin, who could alone, 
perhaps, of living writers, sus- 
tain the contest with him, may be 
mure subtle, but he is not so com- 
prehensive, nor so clear. Laro- 
migui^re and Lerminhier are as po- 
pular as an unpopular subject per- 
mits; Beauvais and even Maugras 
may still be read with advantage, 
but Jouffi'oi appears to be the first 
to have given a system of which the 
base is solid, the details elegantly 
harmonious, and the unity complete. 
It may not be safe to recommend 
books, as ourselves are not prone to 
read books recommended, but we 
seldom omit to exhort our particular 
friends to undertake the perusal of 
this emiuent man's book on the Proit 
Natural, or rule of Immau conduct; 
in the first volume of which, amidst 
much original observation, will be 
found an admirable exposition of the 
profound and difficult doctrines of 
SpinosB, which no one that we are 
aware of, had yet rendered even intel- 
ligible. Here, too, the refutation of the 
several systems, of necessity, ol mys. 
ticism, pantheism, and scepticism 
(which, to use a medical term, in- 
osculate, and lead at last to the 
same result — that man cannot be an 
accountable agent), is so couvin- 
cingly given, as to make one re- 
gret that such clumsy expositions as 
those hitherto promulgated should 
have sated, and perhaps permanent- 
ly silenced, public curiosity. How 
truly, the one in his poetry, the 
other in his metaphysics, are Jouf- 
iroi and De Lamartine practical 
writers, proceeding to the same 
grand conclusion,*' that man is born 
with an intellectual fitness to under- 
stand bis deBtinatioD, and with a 
moral fitness to fulfil its purposes.” 


sT haho oirardin. 

Another of my greatest favourites, editor of the Journal des Debats, 
and next,l should say, to Jouffroi, is and the elegant writer of Travels in 
St Marc Girardln. He is a member Germany. His modesty, bis delicate 
pf the ClKunber of Deputies, the raillery, his bursts of unaffected in- 





Bfdratioii,wheii some faTourite theme 
is bafore him, cannot be o^erpraiaed. 
AU that we can do is to ask credit 
for his extraordinary eloquence and 
power, and quote a few pasBaaea 
from the abounding matter which 
he* deals with. 

Religious orders hare always, 
gentlemen, been \he contrepied to the 
prevailing passions or vices of the 
times in which they were formed, 
and tho founders of each sect have 
shown sagacity as well as courage 
in coufi’oiitiug w ith all their miglii'^ 
rather than in temporizing with, the 
prevailing errors of the age. Thus, 
with the baiharians and ferocity of 
manners, upsprungthc Benedictines 
and mercy ! Wiien licentiousness 
bad been carried to an extreme, a 
society of monks arose, who preach- 
ed abstinence, and practised morti- 
fication ! In the age of feudal 
tyranny and oppression, an order of 
religious mendicants set an example 
of voluntary poverty, and proposed 
more abiding comforts and higher 
objects of ambition than are of this 
world ; while it was reserved for 
those latter days, when scepticism 
and * erring pride* had possessed 
themselves of the land, that Ignatius 
Loyola and the Jesuits should oc- 
cupy the seat of the scorner, preach 
unlimited obedience to the authority 
of the Church, and belief, without 
appeal, in her doctrines — so true it 
is tliat ^ an mm du Umpoiel on ne 
combat pas son siccic ; * and that 
enduring and profitable conviction 
comes not of mere confutation.** 

Tho early history of tho Jesuits, 
as detailed to us, was extremely in- 
teresting, and at one period challen- 
ging our highest praise. *' What a 
contrast,” said the lecturer, is ex- 
hibited between these early and ad- 
venturous evangelizers of America; 
tliese frequenters of the pathless de- 
sert ; these unchronicled and uncal- 
endi^red saints, submitting, in all 
the holiness of expected martyrdom, 
to perish obscurely for the interests 
Df truth; and those their supple, 
wily, and tyrannical successors, who 
io the age of Louis XIV. oppressed 
with unhesitating zeal all who dis- 
sented from them in opinion, and 
governed France with a rod of iyon. 
The Jesuit of those latter days, 
whose office it was to teach humi- 
lity to the Chinese, was.unbecom- 
ingly arrayed in silk, and a lover of 


parade. The Motive, it is however 
pretended, was rlghtr— and confor- 
mity in indifferent things is wisdom. 
Mandarins in costume, they might be 
not the less Christians in heart. Ble- 
mishes and spots, in short, more or 
less offensive, abound in the more 
recent history of the Jesuit, but on 
the early part of his career the vera- 
cious historian will delight to pause, 
and sigh as he girds himself for the 
task of tracing the future machina- 
tions of the Order, and its sinister 
iniluence on the politics of Europe ; 
imposing on himself, ere he attempt 
It, the grateful duty of pronouncing 
a funeral oration upon the austere 
rirtue of the first fathers, those holy 
men who mingled themselves with 
the sorrows, condescended to tho 
ignorances, and chided the sins of 
tnose fibres of a state — the common 
people I These were they whose 
piety could make converts out of 
even actresses, and whose eloquence 
could find its way into the labyrinths 
of a lawyer's heart; these were they 
who carried consolation into men's 
dwellings, and left peace behind their 
skirts ; who strove to captivate the 
ear, that they might mollify the heart; 
who broke down the partition wall 
which separated the poor from the 
sympathies of the rich; and whose 
exhortations, reproaches, entreaties, 
and encouragements, were address- 
ed alike to all.** Some specimens 
of their pulpit eloquence were quot- 
ed, which, for fervour of piety, and 
solemnity of manner, cannot easily 
be surpassed. Nor did they scruple 
now and then at extraordinary things 
for the sake of effect. A missionary 
was preaching against worldly mind- 
ednesB, but not obtaining the strict 
attention which he bad expected, 
he gave out the concluding hymn. 
The released audience were prepa- 
ring with alacrity to leave the church, 
** Wait,’* said he, ” my fVlebds, wait 
an instant; our way is the same: 
you are in a hurry, 1 see, to return 
chez vofis s so am II allona ensemfiie/* 
Then putting himself at their head, 
they follow on in silence, wondering 
what all this might mean, till the 
walls of the town are left behind 
them, when suddenly turning into 
the precin6t8 pf a large cemetery, 
exclaims, in a voice of thunder, ** JiA, 
bien t nous voiUk arrives I 0«i, dtst 
Ut chiz lui de tbute ^persormt de cette 
auditoire / ” In a later age, and of a 
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very different father (Pdre LeteU 
Her), does St Simonlan write,—** We 
sat at a little table by ourselrea, a 
candle on either aide, which ga?e me 
light enough to behold in his counte- 
nance the full exhibition of Jesuiti- 
cal duplicity. He spoke with dis- 
simulation ; but as I caught at last a 
glimpse of his schemes, and obtained 
the clue which conducted me into* 
the labyrinth of his wickedness, I 
looked my Jesuit in the face, and 
said, * Father Letellier, how old are 
you ?’ — * Why V asked he smilingly. 
— * Becaure, mon perct you appear to 
retain not only tho full vigour of 
your mind, but, together with it, the 
known amiability and the phihinthro- 
pic kindness of your heart, so much 
beyond the usual period of life.’ — 

* Thank you,’ said he, gobbling up the 
compliment, * thank you; 1 am se- 
venty-four, and, thank Heaven, never 
was hotter in my life.* ’* As to Car- 
dinal* Dubois, another of the order, 
he, poor man, seems to hare been 
born with thatunfortunateinnate ten- 
dency to wrong, that nothing which 
was right could afford him pleasure. 
He was like Xenophon's Menun, or 
(Cicero’s Clodius, “ nihil illi placebat 
quod aut leges siivnit aut per natu- 
ramfds cst ; * or, like the celebrated 
French duchess — but let me digress 
and tell you the anecdote. La 

Duchess de was at her chateau, 

and dying of villr^nifura ; her friends 
strive severally to amuse her. One 
of them snegests a battue'* a 
chase in the forest. *' Je n’aime pas 
la chasBc.”— ** Suppose then we get 
up a concert.” — ** Ah I je n’aime 
pas la musique.'’ — *' Shall we then 
act a play?" — ** Je n'aime pas la 
com6die — and then, after a pause, 
to give piquancy to what was co- 
ming, **il fa\itVavou€T{c€n'citdoncpa» 
Via faiitr), mais jc n'aime pas fes ptaisirs 
innocdita !" I'o return to our hero. 
Cardinal Dubois* phyaitpie was in- 
deed an index of his mind. A 
small weazel-faced maif, in whose 
sunk cheeks and little eyes all the 
vices seemed to be striving with such 
frightful energy for the mastery,' 
that somebody said of him, when to 
his already episcopal rank he had 
at last annexed the amhtUous prefix, 
that to arcAbishop him was but 
right ; for he was alreadr arch-by- 
pocrlte, arch-liar, arch-diplomatist, 
and arch-rogue 1 **Let me saya'few 
words to you ” said our eloquent leo- 
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turer onanotber occasion, **about Ma- 
demoiselle Delaunay. How can I 
praise her interesting memoirs as 
they deserve ? She must have been 
as exquisitely organized to receive 
impressions as her active and sensi- 
tive mind was to impart them ; re- 
sembling that indefatigable iniiect 
who, sitting in the centre of his 
work, springs forward to the confines 
of the mesh, if the gentlest zephyr 
touch but one of its threads. As 
words, however, like coin too long in 
circulation, get their original impress 
effaced, we must not now use the 
word sentimental to express the fact 
that she was full of acusibility. Her 
early patroness, the Abbess de la 
Rocdietuucault,touk a great fancy to 
her from a whimsical eircumhtance 
when she was yet a child. The lap- 
dog of the abbess being sick, Made- 
moiselle Delaunay had the good or 
ill fortune to tread upon its toes. 
Of course the favourite howled, aud 
of course the abbess reddened. Tho 
little girl goes up with an air of con- 
trition to the dog, asks his i>arduii, 
and secures her own. At length they 
would make a nun of her; now every 
body knows that nuns must part with 
their tresses, and she has a beauiiful 
head of hair 1 This ornament she de- 
termines to cut off, by way of expe- 
riment, before she cuts off the world. 
Deprived of her ringlets, not a day 
passes but she misses and regrets 
them. Then the refleiMion comes, 
* If I take the veil, may I not regret 
that too ? The hair will grow again, 
but the world and liberty renoun- 
ced I Oh ! no; 1 cannot he a nun.* 
An admirer, when first permitted to 
walk home with her, of course goes 
the long way round, but, in the pro- 
gress 0 ? his acquaintance, begins to 
take shorter cuts. * /W/«,’ says she, 
'already his love has diminihhed, by 
all the difference between tlie diago- 
nal and the two sides of a parallelo- 
gram 1 ’ 

** When at last well married, and 
finding the Duchess do Marne, her 
former mistress, still treat her en 
fiUe de chamhrct she says ingenious- 
ly, * J’ai trouvd que le manutje 
n’etait pas comme le bapiune^ il 
n’efface jamais des taches origi- 
naux.' ” • 

St Marc Girardin fa a great admi- 
rer of Voltoire ; he ran lightly over 
the list of French historians till ho 
came to Voltaire, itopping only to 
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observe of one of them (le PresU 
dent Ilaindult), that he was “ tant 
soil peu de philosophe,” in order to 
pleaue his age, and that ho never 
could be more, even though it had 
been to pleaHO himself. History, 
according to Girardin, should be a 
** philusopiiicai recital of past occur- 
rences, but in which the philosophy 
ought always to he subordinate:** 
adding, "that Voltaire exhibited the 
instinct of that literary truth in the 
highest degree.** In his Charles 
Xll. how seldom any reliectioiisl 
but what au energetic simplicity in 
the story! How cordially did he 
hate a tumid style! Bombast was 
a balloon which he delighted to 
pierce, and bring it down from the 
clouds where it was ostentatiously 
Hoariug ! in drawing a parallel be- 
tween Voltaire and the great French 
histoiian of modern times, He Segur, 
the couclusiou to which he was con- 
ducting us was, that Segur’s chief 
merit lay iu the skill with which ho 
painted events, while Voltaire’s con- 
sisted iu au unadorned, but felici- 
tous way of merely relating them ; 
for instance, "a disastrous retreat is 
described by both; let us compare 
Voltaire’s retreat of Charles, with 
Sdgur’s retreat of Napoleon from 


Moscow;” — but scarcely had the 
distinguished lecturer essayed the 
fii>t sentences ere we observed his 
lips quiver, his face glow, and 
presently he absolutely wept with 
emotion. The effect upon his au- 
dience was electric. His young 
hearers, accuNtorned to look up to 
their professor with respect, their 
minds already exalted and their 
hearts softened by his tones, joined 
iu au unusual burst of sympatlty; 
aud 1 saw before me the " si vis ino 
ilero” of Horace, lii a few moments 
he made a furliier eflbrt at compo- 
sure ; and you might see the tremu- 
lous mutiou of the muscles of ex- 
pression ; the lips still struggling iu 
the amiable cuullict between strong 
feeling and self-control. It was in 
vain ! "You see, geiillemen, I can- 
not read it ! You see my weakness ! 
It wan iny duty and ivisli to dwell a 
little upon Segur — 1 must give it up 
— but he is not equal to Voltaire** 
(again his voice failed ), *‘ Messieurs ! 
e’est impossible ipie je io lise ! lisez 
le chrz vons ! Segur sahuse dc nus 
doultnasr* aud he dismissed his 
class ! 1 say not that such a scene 

iu a lecture-room was not eminently 
French, but 1 attest that it was auy 
thing but ineflective. 


UERUSSEZ. 


Some men impel praise at their 
neighbours as they strike a racket- 
ball, that it may be hit back again 
to them ; others, to whom it might 
be uncharitable to impute such iu- 
terested motives, display a genero- 
sity ill this way too large for requi- 
tal, and dispose of n‘piitatioD8 which 
they would find it difbcult to secure! 
a third description of persons dis- 
pense their praise, as they do every 
thing else, apparently from the mere 
love of contradiction, of the affecta- 
tion of singularity. We do not say 
that Gerussez is of any of these, but 
we esteem the praise of which he is 
BO lavish as rather a clumsy missile, 
not particularly well aimed, and 
think it may bo thought, by the un- 
chaii table, now and then to resemble 
the trading isommodity alluded to 
above. Amongst the sins committed 
by Gerussez against good taste, it Is 
'doubtless one, that he undertakes to 
resuscitate some small poetical repu- 
tations, upon which just sentence 


has long ago been irrevocably passed 
aud executed. The vanity, as well as 
vaiuness of endeavouring to impart 
even a momentary animation to the 
bloodless manes of departed dunces 1 
What could he or any one accom- 
plish, in the way of fame, for St 
Aiinant ? St Aimant had been right- 
eously transfixed by the lance of a 
single line in Buileau,Bnd the wound 
was mortal. It was not to be gain- 
say ed that St Aiinant did present 
the fishes looking out at the win- 
dows during the passage through 
the lied Sea, and for that single 
treason to the muse had he deserved 
his fate without benefit of clergy. 
But that was not the only delin- 
quency of St Aimant. A whole har- 
vest of such miserable conceits 
might be culled in his works, each 
Bumcient to have swamped the fame 
of a Milton I What! revive a man 
who makes a bird’s throat " Vendroit 
d'oit surtent Its Jhds d* harmonic ? ” 
who calls the swallow, in most envU 
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able paraphrase, “le petit prcctir- 
SKur du la saison plaisante.” Some 
of these concetti may indeed be pretty 
enough (conceits generally are, and 
in the midst of docks and nettles you 
may pluck a violet); but with all 
possible respect for M. Gerussez’s 
encomiastic vein, and his own me- 
rits, we cannot desecrate truth, or 
say other of St Aimant than that he 
was a cold coxcomb in his style, and 
a French fop in his attainments. 
What I at this time of day, and 
amidst the really brilliant reputa- 
tions of tlie lliigus and the liUinar- 
tines, shall W'e euduie the exhu- 
mation, to the great offence of our 
nostrils, of the bones of a cer- 
tain or uncertain Par and 

be boied with specimens, forsooth, 
from some me tlnm Jimtus (hrates ; 
or, as the Frencli wits cull it, his 
2mcnu' a Did you suppose, 

Al. Get ussez, that like his own dis- 
einbodie<l spirits, we could sit it out 
.srtHs mortmuef lumitiiet it sans 
hnntP' Why talk to us of Des- 
maiias and his epic of Clovis, which, 
by Horne toul play, has not verihed 
that author's modest prediction that 
it would beat Homer and Virgil off 
the heldy Or is this coriuneuda- 
tion not the judgment ol a critic, but 
only the gratitude of a Frenr'hiiiau to 
the 11 let ary country tiiaii, who, not 
less coiiipluceutly, than seriously, 
traces the oiigin of his and your na- 
tion, to an Af-h/omi.r, nut drowned, as 
liicorri'Ctly stated by ancient autlio- 
1 ilics, but a tugili ve ti om the agitated 
state ot Greek and Tiojan politics and 
the bad vineyards of the Hellespont 
to petulant Champagne; where, ha- 


ving changed his name to Francon,he 
founded the well-built city of another 
Troyes I Why, Scarron was surely 
a more promising name — but, alas ! 
poor Scarron ! He was, we were 
told, to be “ leijerement efflew c ; ” 
and as La iiarpe had condescended to 
think, and had been discreet enough 
to say of Milton, “ qu’il n’etait point 
un homme vulgaire,” Sw ivo^— . 

so Scarron, the witty Scarron, was 
announced as only not an ordinary 
buffoon. The field of a microscope 
had need be clear, that little objects 
may be seen distinctly ; the lavish- 
ment of learned antitpiarian praise 
upon the heads of the defunct imbe- 
cile, can neither instiuct nor gratify. 
Cease, M. Gerussez, tii quote, if you 
are wise, a passage fiom Balzac 
against tiie Archbishop of Rouen, 
which may bo thought susceptible 
of more tlian that single applica- 
tion. “ His style was so obscure, 
that while his best friends could 
extract from It no very clear proofs 
of his orthodoxy, his worst ene- 
mies could make no handle of it, 
to show his defection from the 
truth. He was a learned man ; but 
unfortunately, the elements of his 
various knowledge, formed a hope- 
less chaos of tlie unarraiiged, die 
precisely contradictory, and the 
hopelessly irrecoucilahie I All sci- 
ence, and every art, claiming its 
share in the glories of a style, the 
most over-adorned, the most en- 
tangled, the most indefinite, the least 
iuielligible, that was over yet eicco- 
gitated to mystify sense, or to per- 
plex enquiry.” 


MAGNIN. 


Monsieur Magnin’s lectures are 
nominally upon ** foreign literature,” 
but turn, in reality, chiefly upon 
middle-age church history, and are 
perhaps sufficiently interesting to 
repay more attention than one is 
disposed, eo nomine, to give to them. 
M. Magnin is elderly, black-haired, 
blear-eyed, and does not at once 
fix your Attention, llis mole vision 
declares him to have been created 
expris for the work of slow, but sure, 
progress, through every syllable of 
the longest MSS. Among other out- 
of-the-way subjects, one listens with 
considerable interest to bis account 


of the ancient lyric Planctus, or 
Ckfuits fnrcics, which gave oiigin 
to, and immediately preceded, those 
dramatic mysteries which the monks 
used to get up (a sort of private 
theatricals greatly conducing to their 
own amusement as well as to the 
edification of the public). This kind 
of lyric recitative, in which the 
people joined, was, it seems, first 
introduced in honour of the Proto- 
Martyr about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The fates of 
other heroes of the Christian faith 
were afterwards set to words and 
music, and constituted an early con- 
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cession of the hierarchy, from, the 
strict exemplar of devotional offices 
to the nascent dramatic taste ot the 
many. We find in a hymn to the 
Virgin, bearing date llilO, the first 
specimen of a change from the lyric 
to the theatric muse; that august 
personage is introduced in colloquy 
with Gabriel ; the piece is conducted 
in strophes and antistrophes, and 
in a melange of three languages, 
Latin, French, and Proveny-al ! The 
two earliest “ inysteiies ” of which 
the dates can be ansigned, are thobe 
of the nativity and of the wise and 
foolish virgins. In the first act 
the Virgin and the Sybil are on the 
scene together I In the second the 
wise virgins speak French, and the 
foolish ones, oddly enough, talk 
Latin! After a suitable prologue 
enter the unwise virgins, chanting 
and beseeching their eager sister- 
hood to intercede for them ; ** the re- 
frain” or burden of every strophe, 
being “ malheureuses chetives, nous 
avous trop dormis.” The answer 
is a hard-hearted one. ** Go, got 
your oil where oil is to be had ; 
from US ye shall have none.” Fresh 
entreaty is met by renewed denial, 
or an address to the ” uiarchand do 
riiuilc,” which, it seems, is taken; 
for there follows a dialogue between 
the oilman and the unwise virgins I 
The tradesman, however, is inexo- 
rable; he will give them no oil, but 
remits them back to their wisei sister- 
hood ; and avS they are again endea- 
vouring to move his compassion by 
assuring him that they have already 
tried that resource in vain, a new 
interlocutor is introduced in the 
person of our Saviour, and a dia- 
logue ensues between liiiii and the 
oil-merchant ! 1 ! The staiixa changes 
to a very short metre (in order, no 
doubt, that the words may appear 
more impressive), but the unwise 
virgins are, after all, in place of the' 
piece ending happily, finally con- 
signed to their fate by a chorus of 
the wise, whose lamps had been 
duly trimmed, and who watched 
for the coming of the bridegroom. 
It is an opinion of Magnio, that an 
accurate survey of the old painted 
glass in the windows of ecclesiastical 
edifices would confirm any one, who 
had thought or read much on the 
subject, in the belief, that the sub- 
jects are representations of scenes 
taken from these sacred dramas, just 


as they were acted upon the more 
solemn occasions of the Church, and 
not ideal compositions, or even at- 
tempts at historical painting, as 
some imagine. 

lie read to us the titles (]it was 
enough) of twenty- four of these 
mysteiies, of which some, as the 
Three Dead and the Three Living, 
Ac. Ac., were certainly never in- 
tended to see the light at all ; though 
we were informed that pieces of 
the same class are shortly destined 
to be dragged from their useful ob- 
scurity and submitted to antiquarian 
admiration I We noted down a 
curious specimen, which shows that 
the poet could sometimes deviate 
from Holy Writ into apocryphal mat- 
ter. Theophilus, a priest, having of- 
fended his bishop, and finding him- 
self persrciited by the brotlierhood, 
d<‘.terniineB, for the usual considera- 
tion, to sell himself to the great Mo- 
nopolist! The " mystery” then opens 
with a lung monologue of the Apos- 
tate, full of blasphemy and impiety ; 
in the midst of which the Devil 
himself makes his appearance in 
form of the serpent. He banters 
Theophilus, after the manner in 
which Juvenal addresses Natvolus, 
puts him into better spirits, pro- 
duces the contract, whic^h is soon 
signed ; and, as is common in such 
cases, is accepted as valid and in- 
disputable by the high contracting 
party, without tlie tormality of wit- 
nesses. Left alone, Tbeopbilus quails, 
feels very natural compunction, and 
gives utterance to his alarms in a 
sort of elegiac metre, very closely 
resembling a part ol the Cid. Sub- 
sequently the Devil and Theophilus 
take a philosophical walk, in which 
** our hero ” learns more than could 
do him any good. Thus primed, he 
insults bis bishop and persecutes 
the priesthood, till being shortly 
afterwards seized with final and 
efiectual remorse in the chapel of 
Notre Dame, the dignue viudice nodus 
is found, and loosened by the ap- 
pearance of tbq Virgin, who, seeing 
that the man^s in earnest in his 
sorrow, prumtses to obtain posses- 
sion of the bond by which he had 
bound himself to Satan and restore 
St to him, on condition, however, 
that be read his recantation openly 
before the people, and make a pub- 
lic confession of his abhorrence of 
the enemy of mankind. That the 
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« m/Bteries** were always acted un- attached to eBcb> which Is a view 
der cover is pro?ed by the vignette of an interior. 


LACBETELLB. 


M. Lacretelle (the historian) may 
be found twice a week in his 
chair at the Surbuone. When first 
I saw him he was sipping tau su- 
cree over “ stoicwve** et “ les vcr- 
tucs austcrcs** 

“ Messieurs 1” — ( then a long pause, 
during which you might comfortably 
count a hundred) — *' nous alloiis 
aiijourdMiiii nous entretenir de Pla- 
Urn ! ” A second pause follows the 
name of this illustrious sage, during 
which he looks round his class 
complacently, like a fond father con- 
scious of the good things in bis 
pocket ere he pour his paper of 
sugar plums amongst his children : 
a few more sips of the eau sucree 
to lubricate the organ of voice, and 
he proceeds j “ Oui, Messieurs I il 
s’agit aujourchiui de vous coinmuni- 
qiier riiistoire de cet hommo ii- 
liistie! et plus qu’illustre I de celui. 
eufin, qui, selon les perea de noire 
^glise, etait le prccvrmu' dn Christ !/!** 
In the same ludicrously solemn 
strain did ho bless Providence for 
ha\iog spared the entire works of 
this great philosopher, while those 
of many inferior geniuses had not 
merited such proteciion, down to 
our times. “ Messieurs ! les ouvrages 
du grand Platon svulemcnt nous res- 
tent cutlers I eux seids out echappe 
dcs naufrages du temps I"' Pursu- 
ing his theme, after this fashion, 
he censures Bossuet fur nut men- 
tioning Plato amdhg the Saints! 
*' Car, Messieurs ! Bossuet a parle 
de St Ignace, St Augustin, St Basil, 
&c.” (pronounced with a e mtempU 
uous emphasis on each saint) ; 
**mals il n'a rien dit du Platon I" 
At Ibis passage of the lecture, he 
looked reproachfully round, took 
some more eau suerde, replenishing 
his glass, and thus proceeded—'* Je 
voudrais que mes mddiocres fa- 
cultds pourraient rendre justice a 
m sujet que j'abords, je vous I'avoue 
frauchement, non sans inquietude I ** 
^hat the deuce could this be? 
Why, merely the old story, that at 
Plato's' birth bees deposited their 
honey on the lips of the Infant 
philosopher without exercising the 
prerogative Qf their sting I In tracing 


his illustrious theme from this 
honied cradle till the commence- 
ment of his travels, 1 fear that La- 
cretelle did indeed go far to con- 
vince us of that " mediocrity " for 
which he apologized. As a specimen 
of eX'Cathedra bathos, for instance, 
take the following . — ** He was going 
to mention a fact, the most atrocious, 
perhaps, which had sullied the annals 
of history, the betrayal of tbe sage 
into the hands of pirates, by a wretch, 
whose opprobrious name he had 
forgotten — Uttevoila Escluve!'" When 
we had recovered the shock into 
which this last voila had thrown us, 
he proceeded in the same inflated 
style, now sorrowing at some trite 
commonplace; now storming with 
simulated indignation ; now sending 
ofl‘, right and left, some compliment 
to his colleagues of the Sor bonne, 
who, by their works, had brought 
into merited suspicion and discredit 
that SOI- philosophy of the last 
century, which he wittily enough call- 
ed" the philosophy of good suppers." 
Then spake he episodically of his 
own conversion from error, and 
of the pure delight of that true 
hilosophy of which the elements, 
e said, were all to be found in 
Plato. Nor did it strike him as bathos, 
eminently bathos, to regret that " at 
the Sorbonne bis pupils bad not the 
advantages enjoyed formerly by 
those of the Academy of Athens! 
where there were fine open grounds 
(he assured us) “ pour ccs doux ca- 
iretiens dc Platon el dc ses discijdcs / *’ 
" Would that he could so converse, 
€11 ami, with his pupils; but, alas I 
when could we reasonably hope for 
such a garden and grounds, since the 
Sorbonne was in the very centre of 
Paris ! ” 

Of Horace he positively told us 
that be was not " precisewent un cour- 
tisan ; " that he held a rank in the 
army " a peu pres ^gal a notre coloneV* 
Then, only think of having one’s ad- 
miration challenged at this time of 
day for the pious ^neas carrying 
bis father upon his hack! Only 
think of a professor of rhetoric, or 
what not, asking pardon of bis class 
for tbe expression of overwhelming 
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on fictitloua distresses:— cally, and have compromised my 
** Quels delices, Messieurs ! pourw/r Oxonian reputation^ had not the lee- 
ctvur scnsihlc de lire de jjnrcils fm- ture come speedily to a conclusion. 
sages!" I really could not longer Even true pathos will not do in a 
have controlled mine, and must have lecture, except one is lecturing on 
taken to laughing most u'lacadeini- the pathetic. 


IILAINVILLE. 


What one cannot fail, I think, to 
be most struck with at the Sorboiine, 
is that unambitious, unrhetoiical 
manner cultivated by those enviable 
teachers, who have devoted them^ 
selves, their talents, and sometimes 
even their fortunes to the study of 
** nature ; ’’—who interpret her laws 
without ostentation, and present her 
in such advantageous simplicity to 
minds not yet conversant with her 
charms. We have one Faraday, the 
French have more than one. Is it 
possible, 1 have sometimes asked my- 
self, that a naturalist can really be 

B eevish ? Let them talk of you, 

[onsieur Blainville, as the most ill- 
tempered personage that ever exhi- 
bited the fang of a rattlesnake or the 
thorny lopkoderme of a centronate or 
stickleback 1 but we have had ample 
means of ascertaining your indul- 
gence to the persons who approach 
you for information, and are convin- 
ced that, au conlrnire, you are essen- 
tially a gooddiumoured and an ex- 
cellent specimen of our order of 
mammalia; we have attended your 
lectures regularly, and have not only 
seen specimens of ail your favourite 
fish, but can attest with what won- 
derful sleight of hand your rapid 
chalk can gird on the armour of an 
Ophites, give its Higliland cheek- 
bone to the gurnard, spread its soft 
pearly coating over the mackarel, or 
exhibit upon the ever- changing held 
of the large Slate, the wonderinl ap- 
paratus of the gymMtus I We have 
also seen your book upon shells, or 
rather upon malacology, which, 
while it displays the deepest re- 
" search, contains abounding proof 
that classihcations may bo founded 
' on philosophy. Yes ! there are 
higher exercises of the psycho- 
logical functions, even in the study 
of this branch of science, than pin- 
ning a butterfly in a grove of cork, 
or drowning a beetle in alcohol. 
Surely there is nothing meaner 
(short of being positively vicious) 
than seeing some old collector, 


thumbing his dirty copy of Latrielle, 
conning over, to him, iiard Greek 
names, counting tlie segments in iho 
corslet of a fly, or noting the subdi- 
visions of the tarsus of a flea’s foot. 
The study ol natuie, if this be such, 
so pursued, and pursued no farther, 
does positive harm, l)y bringing dis- 
credit upon the si lence ol natural 
history, and debasing the philoso- 
pher down to a mere accuniulutur 
of specimens. 

Monsieur Blainville is about bo, 
evidently of a happy cimiii, iiulefati- 
gable and entluisiasiic now, as 
they say he was tw'enty years 
ago, and never tired or tiresoiiu*, 
though he lectures fretiueiitly for 
two nours at a time. Fiom Mon- 
sieur Blainville I have learnt to 
be no longer astonislied at the velo- 
city of the swimming powers of the 
mackarel; helms iustiucted me that 
all the Scomhi i have this property of 
outstripping most of their neigh- 
bours in speed, ami that this facility 
of motion (in which they excel all 
other fish) depends on the bifurca- 
tion of their tails. The Tunny and 
Dorax (of this family) swim at the 
rate of eight leagues per hour ! and 
the fleetest fliers among birds have 
this tame peculiarity. The swallow 
will Immediately occur, and thus a 
very interesting analogy is establish- 
ed between birds and fishes.” 

The "erticius in Ivrgaswks'*'* ol Ju- 
venal bad perplexed commentators; 
but Blainville interprets the poet 
and the passage, by showing that 
the rhombus actually has this pro- 
perty of erecting his bristles, and in 
a way which is truly remarkable. 

** In birds, reptiles and insects, 
there are some which have been 
falsely called apteroids, or apods ; for 
(hey possess in concealment the 
members which their name declares 
them to want; and this analogy also 
extends to fish, some of which have 
been falsely supposed apods in conse- 
quence of their ventral fin being con- 
cealed within their body.” 
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** All fish have what are called the act to cootraetj increases prodi- 
Btoues in their ears; in the scien<v, giously in force, hy the 'closer ap- 
these stones are of a very large size, proximation of its molecules ; this is 
and are three in number. Of the partly because as it diminishes in 
percidast which frequent rocks, and length it necessarily increases in 
are common at Dieppe and along thickness; but the difference of co- 
that coast, I show you here the hesive strength or tension between 
apistos, or, as he is emphatically call- the living and the dead muscles de- 
ed, sting-fiBb, whose large supply of pends mostly on the vessels which 
spines is probably intended to pro- pervade the former being full during 
tect him from being driven against life, whereas after death they are of 
the rocks by the lashing of the course empty; while they are full, 
waves— just as the rower pushes the force applied to the muscle acts 
out his oar or his boat- pole ^r the equally upon all its fibres, and the 
same purpose. As the swim bladder tension of all parts being equal, the 
is found very large in some fish force is equally divided; thus the 
which swim little, and small *in strength ot a wet cord or cable is 
others that are expert swimmers, far greater than that of a dry one of 
and does not exist at all in the the same thick ness, because the pene- 
mackarel, which is the fleetest swim- trating moisture gives an equality of 
mer we know, the swim bladder tension to its fibres, 
must auswer other aud morcimpor- ** The power of adhesion noticed 
tant ends, than the one from which between two bodies placed in juxta- 
it derives its iiamo.*' position, with a layer of fluid be- 

Let mo here put down (parenthe- tween, is not attributable, as com* 
tically) an observation, which indeed monly stated, to the partiality of at- 
it is impossible not to make, that the mospheric pressiiro ; this is proved 
number of even standard works con- by putting two moistened surfaces of 
tlriually publishing in Paris, upon glass in contact, fastening a weight 
physics only, is very extraordinary, to one, and then placing them in vu- 
wheu we consider the few persons cuo, the weight will be found to re- 
wbo seem in any country to make main suspended ; that is, the thin 
science their 8tudy,and the still fewer layer of fluid interposed has a dou- 
who can afford to purchase expensive ble adhesion, by Its two surfaces, to 
works devoted to such subjects. Of the two solid surfaces with which it 
the four or five authors of reputatlou, is In contact, and which it thus 
whose voluminous treatises attract chains together. The action of all 
your eye in the shops of the Paps glues and pastes is of this nature, 
Latin, those of Monsieur Pouiliet aud is twofold. First, they act mere- 
aiid Pelletan, rival lecturers (one at ly like water interposed between the 
the Surbonne, the otlier at I'Fcuic de two flat plates of glass, filling up the 
M<3d6cine), are nut in the least re- interstices of the liodies to be uni- 
pute. t»‘d, and so multiply the points of 

Monsieur Pouiliet has (with the adhesive contact, and when they dry, 
single exception of Dumas^ the iar- the bond of adhesion becomes solid 

g est class which the Sorbonne exhi- and confirmed.” So, for 1 like to 
its; th» number of his pupils cannot apply knowledge to knowledge, in 
be less than (iOO ; indeed. It is proba- what Hunter calls union by the 
bly considerably above tills calcub- first Mnten lion ’ (and what Aretseus 
tion. He seems to be about fifty, had spoken of in almost identical 
has keen hazel eyes, and a pleasing phrase — *«7« wgalav lymph 

physiognomy, and lectures with (which is a fluid cement) is first ef- 
that perfect ease, which none but a fused ; afterwards, as the liquid 
man thoroughly possessed of, and by parts are becoming absorbed, the lips 
bis subject, can assume. As the fol- of the divided surfaces are more 
lowing passages were then new to nearly approximated by the constant- 
me, some of them may probably be ly attenuating layer, till they are 
BO to others. brought within the sphere of mutual 

A contracted muscle, or one in and permanent attraction. 

MIRBBL. 

MIrbel is a very clear, unaffected lecturer, a most worthy colleague of 
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Blainvllle and Jussieu; be looks like 
one of his own dried plants, perfect 
in Its anatomy, but sapless withal. 
He adopts a quiet conversational 
manner, and considers extreme ac- 
curacy in what he states to.be so 
imperative, that if he occasionally 
forgets himself, he always apprizes 
bis class of the error. 

More fond of accurately ascertain- 
ing natural phenomena, than of ima- 
gining theories to explain their laws, 
or make them more striking or at- 
tractive, he truly observes, that al- 
most any fact in nature is more 
beautiful, than the must excursive 
fancy can render it. His unreserved 
manner of stating his own changes 
of o{)iaion, makes it evident that he 
is of the few who do not fall in- 
to the “ error of concluding from 
partial views or first ideas, and then 
assuming, as our doctors do, a purely 
hypothetical generalization as an ax- 
iom of science.” 

The procedure by whicli the bark 
of trees splits and peels off from the 
stem, was thus explained— the green 
envelope or bark (which, by the 
way, owes its colour to a minute 

S ortion of green pigment contained 
1 some very minute utricles of the 
vegetable texture) begins to split 
so soon as it has ceased to form 
these utricles in sufficient quantity 
to meet the exigency of the increas- 
ing diameter of the tree. Tiius, in 
some trees, a very few years are 
found sufficient to effect many and 
large lacerations of the bark. 

Ilespecting the well-known fact 
in rural economy of the necessity 
of changing crops — of not requiring 
the same land to do the same thing 
twice in succession, the following ex- 
cellent remarks were made. Every 
farmer knows that he is obliged to 
Vkry his crops, nor does he ever 
think of exacting corn for two suc- 
'^^essive years from the same piece 
of land ; but few are probably aware 
of the many explanations which have 
proposed, to explain this appa- 
rent caprice in the earth. When it 
had been ascertained that any pivot- 
ing plant (as turnips for example) 
flourished upon the soil where the 
year before the lattes segetea had 
waved their yellow corn, this was 
supposed by some writers on agrl- 
cultur<$, to result from the radicles 
of thfs class of plants having a power 
to make their way through the al- 


ready impoverished superficial lay- 
ers, and striking deeper into a virgin 
soil where the power of sustentation 
was yet unimpaired. To this hypo- 
thesis it may be objected, that were 
the elements of nutrition and growth 
contained in the earth, and these 
all that plants required for their 
support, ihen it would be suffi- 
cient to manure the coru-field of the 
year preceding, to make it capable of 
a second year's crop. This, howevor, 
is contradicted by experience. Pic- 
tet’s account is not more satis- 
factory. This writer supposed that 
tbe circumstance of turnips succeed- 
ing corn (or of the succession of 
crops to each other generally) was 
probably owing to different plauts re- 
quiring and withdrawing, not the 
same but different elements, the sup- 
ply of any of which being limited, 
the earth is amerced of some new 
and sustaining principle by every 
succeeding crop. This explanation, 
however, assumes that plants have a 
power of selecting their nutritive ma- 
terials, an assumption not only hypo- 
thetical. but wholly contradicted by 
experience ; for plants are observed 
to take up indifferently all substances 
soluble in water. The speculation of 
DecnndollO is a third unsuccessful 
attempt, viz. : — that the excretions 
from plants during their growth may 
act as poisons to the earth, and, after 
a certain time, so injure it^ as to pre- 
vent tho farther growth of a plant 
that may have recently flourished 
there. Such excretions be supposes 
to be emanations from tbe root, 
the remains of those juices which the 
earth and air conjointly supply, and 
upon wliich, in reality, the plant 
exists. But against even the very 
fact mentioned by^ Decandolle in 
confirmation ^of his opinion, that 
opium strewed upon the ground kills 
plants and renders the soil hence- 
forth unproductive, we may quote 
the much more apposite fact, that 
trees (and why not therefore, d jfbr- 
tiori, corns and grasses) grow and 
flourish for entire centuries in the 
midst of excretions from their roots. 
Mirbel’s own explanation is simple, 
and we think satisfactory. -Plants 
require other elements for their sup- 
port, besides the elements of assimi- 
lation, and cannot thrive without 
them— for instance, there is silex in 
the cane, and there^is lime in certain 
plants whose organization could 
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not be complete without it. The 
quantity of any auch foreign In- 
gredients in a plant is general- 
ly very small; but the necessity 
for it may be presumed absolute. 
Plants cannot be constituted unless 
all the materials they require be fur- 
nished'to them ; and indeed the same 
observation will apply to animals; 
deprive a hen of lime, her eggs will 
have no shell ; deprive animals gene- 
rally of salt, and you ruin their 
power of digestion ; deprive the 
earth then of its soda, and you must 
supply its place by potash ; for salts 
are the excitants of the growth of 
plants, and of the clovers in a very 
remarkablo manner. The smallest 
quantity of sea-salt has frequently 
been found to effect wonders in ve- 
getation. But the spoiitanenus for- 
mation of any of these salts is the re- 
sult of very slow chemical changes. 


•rilBNARD. 

Two samnsti^e most unlike in their 
manner, their mode of lecturing, 
their voice, their ensemble^ but pass- 
ing for equally good chemists, give 
alternate courses, and instruct un- 
usually large classes. J^onsieur 
Thenard Is an elderly person, and of 
somewhat unpleasant acc.ueiL 1 un- 
derstand, however, that he (like 
many others) finds it convenient to 
have two manners, and 1 here speak 
only of his every day one of conauct- 
ing himself to strangers. He appears 
to pride himself more upon bis peer- 
age than upon his chemistry; is noto- 
riously choleric, and detonates upon 
the object nearest to him like one of 
his own chlorides. Aswordyaslsseus, 
and having a good wind, he can scold 
indefinitely. He speaks loud and 
without hesitation, but often drops 
bis voice at the most important word 
of his sentence, leaving you an enig- 
ma to make out, instead of a truth 
to put by. His recommendation to 
carry a piece of quick-lime with you 
in case of cold, and no fire accessible, 
was at that time a novelty. ** You 
can get cold water/* he observed, 
" every where, and your lime has 
only to be slaked in any covered 
vessel, to afford a really excellent 
foot warmer— Indeed you may cook 
your cutlet on a metal plate, under 
which lime is slaked.*' 

Dumas is a perfect gentleman in 


which have been at work for centu« 
rles, and when the natural and very 
limited supply is exhausted (as ft 
soon will be, if the earth be forced to 
give her increase), the corn of every 
succeeding year deteriorates, the fielq 
looks shabby, becomes chlorotic, and 
pines away ; but allow the corn to fall 
where It grew, the earth will Ye-aa- 
Bume the salts extracted from it du- 
ring such growth, and the same grain 
will continue to flourish indefinitely 
—in short, a peck of salt is worth a 
ton of manure, and it is to the under- 
standing of this fact that we may 
attribute the luxuriance of the en- 
virons of Paris, where the soil is na- 
turally of the poorest kind, but is 
made, by this simple addition, to 
yield its unequalled produce, and to 
fill its fiower and its fruit markets 
with plenteousness. < 


UUMAS. 

his manners, and wears his ribbons 
gracefully ; his lectures are minute, 
without being tedious in detail. 1 
consider him to be a very first-rate 
expounder of the doctrines of afiinU 
ties. Ho has a very large and atten- 
tive class, nnd does not glare round 
him like some dirty and mischievous 
bymna, nor affect the style of a rhe- 
torician, while he is adding an oxide 
of antimony to a saturated solution 
of potash. His lectures abound in 
the most interesting facts ;iiis experi- 
ments always succeed; what be pre- 
sents to you unostentatiously, you 
remember easily, provided you are 
fortunate enough to bear it. Of the 
miscellaneous application of che- 
mistry to arts, he indulges his class 
with an occasional and judicious se- 
lection, for it is clear that a course 
of chemistry should never merge 
into dissertations on dyeing and caii- 
co-pdnting. 

** (3xlde of lead, water, and any fat 
substance, duly mixed and heated, 
will produce a soap; but^e same 
• substance treated with soda or po- 
tash is preferable. The manufac- 
turers of MarseiUes (which supplies 
almost all France with Its soap) 
generally employ potash, though 
soda is sometimes used. Soaps are 
true salts ; that is, they have an alka- 
line base united with one of three 
acids, either oleic, margaritli^ 
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or code; the first being contained in 
oils, the second in animal fats, the 
third in spermaceti. Soaps from 
which the glgctrine has not been ex- 
tracted spoil in a short time, and 
therefore ft is indispensable to ef- 
fect a separation. Fortunately, this 
separation is easily managed ; no- 
thing •more being required for the 
purpose than to mix sea-water with 
the oil which has become pasty in 
its progress towards perfect soap. 
A great deal of water (neaily 50 per 
cent) reniaius in soap aiter it is so- 
lididud. The different colours of 
soap are produced in different ways; 
protoxide of iron makes it blue ; 
nut-galls black; a green colour is 
formed by indigo; transparent soapa 
are made by solution in alcohol ; 
soap fur washing in sea water (which 
has not yet been made in Fiance) 
contains from 4.5 to 50 per cent of 
resin.” 


1 shall conclude the present pimer 
by a alight excursus from the Sorm 
bonne and its heroes to the College 
de France ; for the locality and his- 
tory of which the reader would not 
have patience, even in the depths of 
the long vacation, though 1 bad (as 
1 have not) leisure and inclination 
for topography and details. 1 shall 
merely, tor the present, give a slight 
notice of two remarkable persons, 
remarkable in a very opposite sense, 
who figure in this great school, l.be 
one singular in his simplicity of 
character, the other, if 1 do not mis- 
apprehend him, for any thing but 
that. The parties 1 allude to are 
Ampere and Lerminhier. There are 
two Amperes, father and son. 1 
speak only at present of the sire, 
though both are Professors in the 
College de France. 

• 


aaipkre. 


The friend of Davy, and whilonie 
one of the great natural philosophers 
of France, is selected for this sketch, 
not from the spac^* he at present oc- 
cupies in science, but for lu petite 
comedie que vuicif and the amiable old 
age he exhibits. You see a vene- 
rable octugenairef of small stature, 
clad in a coat of grotesque cut, on 
which the maiks of climacierical 
decay are as visible as upon the ex- 
cellent old man who has borne it 
for a quarter of a century. He has 
parted with his teeth, his memory, 
and his elasticity of step, but he re- 
tains his bunUummie, his delightful 
mannerism, and ever and anon ex- 
hibits some flickeriugs of that en- 
thusiasm in the ^use of science 
with which he began life, and with- 
out which nothing is to be done. 1 
dare not, however, meddle with the 
splendid fragments of that gfBnlus 
which BO often startles you imo the 
conviction that a great man is really 
addressing you. 1 have been pre- 
aejft at several amusing little scenes 
enacted between himself and his 
ppplia; and one or two are so illus- 
trative of amusing simplicity and a 
90 t tp be superannuated good-np- 
tore, that I shall venture to try their 
effect at second-hand. On the' very 
day i ^e^t to bear him (it was 


an introductory lecture) he had so 
hlitid THE Slate with first and se- 
condary branches of the goodly tree 
of science as to leave no room for 
more boughs, unless by topping the 
head and abiidging tlie undue 
growth of the original shoots. Space 
was wanted, and the remedy should 
have been at hand; but lo! the sponge 
bad disappeared and eould no where 
be found, though the class showed 
mneh ewpressement in seeking it. At 
last, with a look most comically so- 
lemn, the old gentleman drew out 
his cotton representative for a /oo- 
lard, and looking first at the slate 
and then at the moM'/ioir, plainly 
could not make up bis mind to sully 
its gaudy colours by exacting from 
4 the office of the sponge. But 
while necessity and reluctance were 
contending for the mastery on bis 
features, the sponge was picked up 
by one of the stuaents, and eagerly 

E resented to M . Amphre, whose de« 
gbt and manner of expressing it 
were irresistibly comic. Seizing it 
between both his hamis, as If to be 
sure that it was not the shadow of the 
vegetable detergent, but the very 
substance that be held, he hastened 
to the door, and putting his bead 
out, called to bis assistant, a la Mo-. 
Hire, in the happiest apd most un- 
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cooBciouB imitation of the de Powr^ 
cemignac <icrp»i /— Je Pai Irouvi ; c*eBt 
adiie> on ratrouve-^ii u*«otend pas — 
(a«ide). MoDBieiir 1 . • Ecoutez 

done i . . Then, at the highest 
pitch of liiB voice, vous 
donnez pas la peine de la chercher ; 
jo I'ai ici — OH vient ile la ranuuscr I ** 
Then, quite regardless, and appa< 
rently unconscious of what the 
French jtiurnalUts call “ une vive ex- 
plosion d'hilaritt ” from the class, he 
resumed as if nothing had occurred. 
He had been lecturing on the polari- 
zation of light and heat, and had as- 
sumed a f>quare ruler and a paste- 
b(»Hrd aliuauac to represent a cylin- 
drical ray and a transparent medium 
of traiiMiiiiHsion, wheu gradually 
warming witli his aubject, he began 
(as one is apt to do in lecturing J to 
describe parabolas with bis ni1er,one 
of which encountered the tumbler 
(which is here rPt/sayc), and broke 
the pieces of glass into his eau snerde 
— ( without mu sucrila nobody could 
get on with a lecture at the College 
de Fiance or the 8oi bonne, though 
law and physic lecture with unlu- 
bricated fauces). Out of this half de- 
molished glass, he was presently 
preparing to drink, when half-a- 
dozen voiees at once called out 
Monsieur Awp^.re I ch ! Monsieur 
Ampere^ qu'alU z rous dune f hire / ’* but 
he, nothing heedful of these excla- 
mations, raised the tumbler to bis 
lips, and began to sip its now dan- 
gerous contents* In an instant one 
of the foremost in the class springs 
forward and seizes the old man's 
hand, another wrests the tumbler 
from bis grasp. — A scene I — profound 


ailence In the cIbbb I^The venerable 
man looks at them ironicallyi'* Thank 
you, gentlemen !— very kind of you I 
—but you are giving yourselves un- 
necessary trouble; 1 took it for 
granted that my class understood 
the laws of gravitation with your 
permission, gentlemen, 1 will first 
drink my eau sucree^ which I want, 
and will then give you a hint which 
you appear to want." lie now drank 
without farther molestation, and 
then drawing in a long breath. — 
“ Ell ! comment, messieurs, voulez 
vous qii’il est eu du danger I— ne 
savez vous done pas que la verre est 
plus pesantque Teau*' — **and did you 
not observe how careful 1 was to 
drink the contents of the tumbler at a 
reasonable angle?" Then, taking up 
the tumbler, be continued to incline it 
over the table till it was nearly fiori- 
zontal, and so on, till the pieces of 
glass fell out, and the class laughed. 

Ah I si je Tavuis bu d aefte angle Id / 
— mais jVii fU jdus adroit ! I ” Hero 
(for It was at the end of his lecture 
that this little episode occurred) a 
bright-eyed damsel went up and ask- 
ed some question respecting the 
course of rays of light through cer-’ 
taiu media, but whether old Ampbre 
referred her to his heart, as we 
should have done, we could not hear. 
— She coloured, however; her eyes 
seemed pleased with the interpreta- 
tion given to her question, whatever 
it might have been, and they walked 
out together, a “ January and May,** 
separated only by the insecure par- 
tition of iho pasteboard almanac 
which the elder of the months still 
kept in his band. 


LERHINIllBR. 


This gentleman, 1 confess, appears 
to me the very Clearchus of modern 
times, and seems to bold, with the 
ancient, that the greatest of the gods 
is Opportunity. Wbat think you 
of an Englisbrnan in France being 
obliged to hear, at lecture too, of 
the wretched state of his country, 
and told that she Is slowly advan- 
cing to a reform which shall need 
no revisal ? That of the two guai^ 
dian angels sent to her by favour 
of tlie^ skies, though one (Ben- 
tbam) IS withdrawn to watch over 
her interests in Heaven, an 0*Goii« 


nell still remains to cheer and 
comfort her on earth ? ** O' Connelly le 
premier /tominedcsonsiicle,'* whose In- 
fluei^ce, great as it is, is not greater 
than ' his genius. ** On lui donne 
tout ce qu*il demande / — Oui, Mes- 
sieurs ! and here he drew up the 
radical lip, and sank his voice, for 
the sake of effect, almost to a whis- 
per—" Oui, Messieurs ! O* Connell te 
comnumde — et on I'obeii*^ M- Lei> 
minhier, however, is not always 
thus offensive to one's national 
feelings or prejudices— he teaches, 
and In fact abowa^ that the baala of 
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all legislation is the same ; that the 
mosttyrannical governments proceed 
on the hypothesis that there are still 
unalienable rights — rights essentially 
of humanity; and that only the very 
worst despotisms profess to with- 
hold those of legislation, on the plea 
that the reason Is not yet ripe to re- 
ceive or fit to exercise them. “ As 
it is in the nature of all things, why 
not of human laws and institutions 
to change ? What claim have they to 
exemption? and change they must, 
but not henceforward after such a 
fashion as to leave us to come back 
again to the point from which we 
starteiL ^God forbid I) nor that we 
may find in modem errors and re- 
pentances only the repetitions and 
ricorsi of times past; but that a 
certain regular and advancing ame- 
lioration of political society may 
be secured. The feudal system 
only lasted as long as deluded vas- 
aals could be made to believe in a 
pretended analogy between feudal 
and family government.*’ Then did 
he eulc^ize the ** Mtme ” the pou- 
voir incamct* being careful, how- 
ever, to explain that he spoke not of 
the muscular power of the mob, but 
of the intellectual power of the miU 
lion ! Power Indeed 1 
Sir! I can neither find fault with 
your manner, your address, nor even 
your philosophy or your principles. 
Your fine person and brave deport- 
ment would deserve, in a better 
cause, praise, and must always 
command attention. Nor (though 
oracles need not be emitted in a 
voice of thunder) do 1 wish to 
deny that you have uttered many 
profound and bright truths in nobly 
expressive language. But in your 
practical Inferences you are surely 
wrong ! For what fight have you to 
assume that changes, as the world 
grows older, are improvements, or 
even tend to such improvements? 
that involving no iess a supposition 
than that this million whom you 
celebrate, who seek and effect those 
changes, know what is best. You 
would deprecate the government 
and -tyranny of the mob~yet, when 
you tell us O’Connell rules Eng- 
land, in what intellectual sense do 
you employ the expression ? Alas I 
is it not the veriest mob of England 
that is now behind him, and if, irri- 
Itated beyond endurance by his in- 


solence, we shall send back their 
champion to his rabble, what Instru- 
ment unknown to bandits and assas- 
sins would they hesitate to employ ? 
‘ Is it possible, when themes like 
these have migrated from the clnb 
to the lecture room, to have the least 
security for the peace of Paris, Eng- 
land, Europe, or the world ? Didactic 
treason must ever be the most 
alarming, and doubly precious, in 
times like these, are our own uni- 
versities. Let them watch over the 
springs with no unnecessary jealousy 
— fAfv vluf I When the Athenian 
pestilence was at its height a suspi- 
cion airose that the Pclnponesians 
had thrown poison into the welis^ 
by no readier process can the poli- 
tical Loimos, which more than 
threatens the wholesome climate of 
our native land, be diffused than 
Qven a partial admission into our edu- 
cational fortresses of a mixed garri- 
son. The banner of tho enemy bears 
one expressive word in whatever 
wind it waves — Agitate! agitate! 
agitate ! The watchword of the times 
Is experimental agitation. The 
Municipal Corporation Bill has in- 
troduced heartburnings and enmities 
into almost everv county town in 
the kingdom. The parish church 
receives as foes men who have 
hitherto lived in the exercise of 
friendly ofliceB. The legacy is left 
to their children. The spirit of party 
besets the very nonage of our youth. 
Had Louis.Philippe become a new 
BBcriilce to p^rty. who does not see 
that, like the Athenian of old, the 
fickle Parisian will never want an 
tUpos (pikirrof against whom he may 
conspire? And does Lerminhier— 
does O’Connell — believe that con- 
cessions made to Ireland, till nothing 
remain to be conceded, will allure 
the absentee par metier, from the 
Corso or the Boulevard^to enact the 
part of the paternal landlord in a 
country where the sect-will remain 
though the tithes were abolished; 
where every man has a musket if he 
be without bread, and can buy gun- 
powder though he want salt? I 
would recommend to M. Lerminhier, 
as a text book for his next course of 
lectures, Inglis's Ireland in 1835, and 
rescribe lor his summer tour a 
rief sojourn in Limerick or Tippe- 
rary, 
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WILLIAM PITT. 


No 

Napolbon, in one of those flashes 
of mind, wbirh so often threw vivid- 
ness over subjects perplexed to all 
odiers, pronounced that the highest 
quslity of a general was foresight. 

Courage^ activity, tsctics, and 
knowledge of the heart,'* said he, 

however important^ are aU impor- 
tant in a less degree. But the su- 
premo quality which distinguishes 
the genius ot the great Ct^itain, is 
seeing the future, and prepaiing fot 
it." It is unfortunate for our age, 
that in iilustiating the foresight by 
which Pitt saw half a century deep 
into the future, and proposed to pre- 
pare for the evil to come, we can 
only give an additional proof of Uio 
guilt, the falMeliood, and the mischief 
ot faction. The tenor of our time 
is Russia : with her strength spread- 
ing at oiico cast, west, and south, 
inaccessible in tlie north, and muN 
routided only by feeble uatious, un- 
popular governments, or baibaiians 
incapable ot political combination, she 
seems under almost a destiny ot iu> 
crease. W hilo ail the other leading 
powers of Buropo have reaped little 
else from their wars than mutual loss 
of blood, national exhaustion, and 
bitter memories, Russia had made 
perpetual progiess. Every war has 
closed with a solid acquisition of ter- 
iltory. Even the most trying of all 
her struggles, the French war, ad- 
vanced her into Europe, and by giving 
Poland into her hands, gave her a 
citadel from which she might over- 
look every movement of Prissiaand 
Austria. All her Oriental wars haro 
been but the simple progress of ar- 
mies over a soil ready for subjec- 
tion. Persia is already in ijbiri^ 
her vassal. Asia Minor, the loveliest, 
most capable, and most renowned 
region that was ever spoiled by the 
foot of the robber, now degraded by 
a worse than Jutrbarlan superstUion, 
and alfenated'hy a worse than bar- 
barfam government, waits only the 
sound of a Russian trumpet to sur- 
render. The Tartar wildernesses, 
^worthless at a tenitory, are inva- 
luable as a nursery of those wild 
troops, which now, firoin their bang 
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cessation of hostilities, are proba|>]y 
in greater numbet’s than ever, and 
which never required nAore than a 
leader to pour down a. flodd of ite- 
solation on Europe aud Asia. But 
Bugland, at all times the great- pro- 
tectress of freedom, and the gieat 
bond of the * European conumoiu 
wealth, Is the enemy to whose fall, 
present or future, every despotic 
power looks by instinct, as the seal 
of all Its successes, ^llussia^r bow- ^ 
ever reluctant to engage in licstU}tles 
with Englirnd, or however Unexcitod 
by a sense of defeats received at our 
hands must y<it be const lous that 
England is the true barrier which * 
her ambition .must break .down, - 
whether by an alllAnoe ofxoirupt 
objects, or by ‘actual fofco. To 
doubt that Russia meditates furtlmr 
encroachments on £^iupe,iH impos- 
sible. No trait her cuarp^tt-'r, na- 
tional oc political, jiistifles tlm slight- 
Cat hope that she has learned the 
in>iraluable wisdom of moderatioii. 
With her habiis half baibarian, and 
thus conUiuhig the mingled love of 
spoil, mspiOD tor conquest, and uu- 
hesltatihg artifice which belongs to 
all barbaiiem, fiom tiio> dweller in 
the American forest to the dweller 
in the palaces of St Pcteisburg, she 
will never relax her determioatioii 
to be supreme, until that determi- 
nation is torn out of her heart by 
the daring intrepidity of England. 
Russia kuows^ that on the very fint 
direct evidence ot her attempts on 
the European commoawealtW or 
tlie first clear preponderance of her 
power In the field Against any one 
throne of the continent, England 
would bo as naturally, and neces- 
sarily, in arms agMnat her, as the in- 
hajiUauts of a- forest bolder would 
be on the first incursion of a herd 
of wolves. Bat the power of Eng- 
land is essentially inaritttne, and 
from the vast eontinantal space still 
interposed between Russia and Eng- 
land, their conflict must bo on that 
broad field of battle n hich reaches 
from the Baltic and the Bosphorw 
tp the shores of Great Britain. The 
preparations for that war arc urged 
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on at this moment with all the reck* 
less eagerness of ambition, careless 
of expenditure, regardless of national 
Injury, contemptuous of tlie interests 
of a people slowly rising into com* 
merce, and soeing nothing before it 
but the glitter of universal su- 
premacy. The Black Sea is her 
dock* yard, and every shore of it re- 
Bounds with the axe and the ham- 
mer ; the Bosphorus is the gate of 
her dock-yard, and every creek and 
angle of ft bristles with cannon 
planted by Russian engineers, and 
to bo manned by Russian troops on 
the first emergency. A powerful 
fleet is already on the waters of the 
Eiixiiie — a still more powerful fleet 
is bulldjiig on its shores— twenty- 
four hours can bring both fleet and 
an army from Sebastopol to Con- 
stantinople — and twenty- four hours 
more can make the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles absolutely impregnable, 
and range the fleet lu order of battle 
at the head of the Mediterranean. 
We may disguise those things from 
ourselves if we will; or we may 
plume ourselves on the nava! skill 
and ancient energies of our country, 
but tim odds are of a nature that may 
well justify precaution. If wo have 
fought and oeaten the fleets of the 
continent, we had our own harbours 
to retire to and repair our fleets. 
But a battle fought at the m<mth of 
the Dardanelles, however success- 
ful, would demand repairs whicli, 
however partial, could not bo made 
nearer than Malta, or, if perfect, 
would require a return to England. 
In the mean time, the sen is open, 
and the Russian flag sweeps the Me- 
ftterranean. While wo tardily seek 
for reinforcements whicli liave to 
encounter the chances of time, wind, 
and weather, the enemy are within 
twenty-four hours of their reinforce- 
n^ents, and, with the population and 
r^ources of a continent in their rear, 
maf afford to lose many a battle, 
tiraile every victory almost loses all 
tte* advantages by (he remoteness, 
the uncertalaty, and the difliculty of 
thb means of repairing tlie casual 
losses of the encounter. 

.The progress of Russia within tlie 
4ast sixty years has been singularly 
rapid, but the most singular feature 
In (his rapidity is the solid nature 
of her acquisitions. It was scarcely 
before the middle of the last century. 


that she bad begun to take a place 
among the leading continental pow- 
ers. From that period her wars 
were, by instinct, attacks on Turkey, 
which afforded the largest territoiial 
spoils, and in every war she gained 
some permanent prize. By the 
treaty of Kainardgi, in 1774 , she cx- 
tend«jd her frontier to the Gtixlne, 
and obtained possession of the whole 
fertile and beautiful country of the 
Oimea. By the treaty of Yassy, in 
1702 , she obtained the great province 
of Bessarabia, with the strong for- 
tresses of Bender and Ackerman, 
and a frontier reaching to the Dnel- 
ster. By the treaty of Bucharest, in 
1812 , she further obtained that por- 
tion of Moldavia lying between the 
Dueister and the Pruth. By the 
Persian treaty of 18 * 29 , she extended 
her frontier over the vast territory 
stretching from the borders of the 
Buxine to the neighbourhood of tlie 
centra) provinces of Persia, besides 
obtaiiflng as an indemnity for her 
expenses five milliona and a half 
sterling, together with a million and 
a liaif of Dutcl) ducats, on account 
of addiiional claims. By the treaty 
of Adr{anople,slie further made her- 
self mistress of the virtual govein- 
ment of all the immense country 
from the Pruth to the Balkan, and 
may ntiw ho regarded as the sove- 
reign of Wailachia and Moldavia. 
'All die chances of war have turned 
out in her favour. The Polish In- 
surrection gave her die Polish capi- 
tal and its adjoining provinces as an 
actual possession, instead of a pre- 
carious dependency : The result of 
the Greek revolt, not merely para- 
lyzed the defence of Turkey against 
her aggressions, but was the mean of 
ridding her of the Turkish fleet, which 
might have so effectually prevented 
her march to Constantinople. The re- 
volt of Mcbemct All has done still 
more for her, by throwing the startled 
Sultan into her arms, or at her feet. 
Russia is now palpably thearbitress 
of the Ottoman throne. The mask 
of moderation may be worn for a 
while ; or it may not agree with her 
larger schemes to play the direct 
usurper; or Mahmoud may be more 
useful as a viceroy tban as an enemy 
or a slave ; or some natural fear of 
the power of England may restrain 
the giant grasp which already throws 
its snadow over the Sublime Porte. 
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But never wu the flying fish surer 
to drop into the^sws or the shark, 
than foehle and breathless Turkey 
sure to fall into the jaws of its iiuge 
and terrible pursuer. Yet the day 
that sees the Sultanry fall, will see 
the Mediterranean either a Russian 
lake, as the Kuxlne has been a Uu8> 
sian dork>yard, or cowred with the 
fleets of England and the continen- 
tal powers advancing to deadly aud 
to doubtful battle for the liberties of 
Europe. We are no alarmists; and 
we arc also perfectly aware of the 
deprecatory tone in which the very 
active and very artifiriBl diplomatists 
0^ Russia, through all thetr organs, 
deny the charge of this universal 
cupidity ot Hpoil. But we have a 
higher authority than tlieirs, the 
universal voire of every otlier man 
connected with public emplnyineot, 
from Finland to the Wall of China. 
Every Russian looks upon the pos- 
session ol tlie Turkish doitiiuians as 
a matter of oeitaiuty, as a niatu^r of 
national honour, aud, what is still 
more to the purpose, as a matter 
which tlie Czar dares not resist, ns he 
values his head. If popular opinion 
is powerful In ICngiana and tWrfiil 
In rraoco, It is fatal in Russia, and 
from the hour when the sovereign 
resumes to have a will of his own, 
Is successor may prepare for wear- 
ing the diadem. 

On the 20th of March, 1791, Pitt 
brought down a message from the 
King, informing the llouoe tiiat the 
efforts which he had made to effect 
a pacification between Russia and 
the Porte having failed, asid the con- 
sequences which might result from 
the future progress ot the war being 
highly important to t)ie kingdom 
aud to Europe in general, the King, 
in order tq ad^ weight to his repre- 
sentations, judged ft requisite to 
make some addition to his naval 
force. 

No demand could have been more 
perfectly justified. Pitt, in a speech 
on moving the answer to the message, 
stated the serious perils which must 
result to the balance of Europe, from 
giving way to the extraordinary eo- 
croaenments, and still more extra- 
ordinary principles of the Russian 
counclta. Russia had already de- 
clared her Intention of arbitrarily 
In^tetferlng with the new conititutloii 
of Poland, which Plw'a sagacity knew 


to be equivalent to a seizure of the 
country. She had pushed the Turks 
to an extremity whlcli threatened 
the future subverslou of their power, 
and however remote that might be, 
he was fully awake to its formidable 
results to the general peace of the 
European Commonwealth. To put 
a stop to this war, bo had, in con. 
junction with Prussia, offered the 
mediation of England. But the Em- 
press, arrogant by nature, and flush- 
ed with success, had repelled the 
offer with scorn ; aud in sign of her 
displeasure, had refused to renew 
the coinmerrial treaty with England, 
while at the same moment, she made 
a most favourable commercial treaty 
with France. But however luault- 
iiig this conduct might ho to her an- 
cient ally, ihe true ground of British 
jealousy was iti her undissemblcd 
determination to seize the Ottoman 
dominions, preparatory to which pur- 
pose bho liad baptized her grandson 
by the name of Conhtantfne, and 
openly declared that she would yet 
crown him in Constantinople. The 
English Minister had been indefati- 
gable in his efforts to save the 
Turkish sceptre; he had twice of- 
fered mediation, aud still he kept an 
envoy in attendance on the negotia- 
tion for peace, which had been at 
length begun, but in which Russia 
was evidently only trying to gain 
time. The demand on which she 
peremptorily insisted was the reten- 
tion of the fortress of Oczakow, 
which' she had taken In 1768, and 
wiiosc position commanded the road 
into tile Iieart of the Turkish pro- 
vinces and to ('obstantinople. It 
may well be asked, was there a roan 
in England who would have resisted 
such a motion ? But those who know 
the utter hollowness of heart that 
makes faction the ihame of our 
legislature, its utter abjuration of 
all conscience when it has power in 
view, and its scandalous contempt 
of all declared principles when it 
lan embarrass a Minister, will be 
more disgusted thfllh surprised to 
find that ihe Foxite party rose as one 
man tp contend against this plainest 
of all mrasurea of feeling, policy, 
and national iuatlce. 

Fox was, of course, foremost in this 
abnegation of all bis old pledges to 
liberty. He was told, no man better 
knew the truth, that to suflbr Russia 
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to proceed in her violent careeri 
eras, in the first instance, to sufTer 
her to destroy the rising liberty of 
Poland. What was the liberty of 
Poland to this ostentatious dedal mer 
for liberty all round the globe, while 
his opposition might embarrass the 
Minister f lie was told, and no man 
knew it better, that the immediate 
results of Russian aggrandisement 
must be to throw eveiy nation of 
Europe into hazard, and that its 
ultimate ones must Involve the 
safety of the Rritish Empire. What 
were such ronuiderations to him, 
while his opposition might embar- 
rass the Minister ? This datnoroiis 
hater of despotism instantly became 
the champion of the most unlicensed 
of despotisms ; the denouncer of all 
interference witli the free-will of 
nations could discover nothing but 
prudent precaution in the march of 
Russian armies into Poland. The 
zealot for European peace under all 
humiliations could R<ie nothing in the 
ambition of Russia, but good-will to 
all mankind. What can he the re- 
flection in the mind of every man 
who contemplates this base and cri- 
minal trafficking with all bonds and 
protestations, but either that party 
totally coiTuptR the heart and makes 
it liieensiblo to the dilTerence be- 
tween honour and dishonour, truth 
and falsehood, or that the profligacy 
of Fox's vicious, vile, and libertine 
life passed into his public career, 
and made him as corrupt in the senate 
as lie was criminal in the haunts of 
his persona] debauchery. 

Fox had the eflrontery to say, that 
the whole matter In question was 
a trivutl dispute, whether Russia 
should keep a sterile tract ami a 
useless fortress which she had con- 
quered ? and recommended that an 
alliance should be made with her as 
soon as possible! On the 12th of 
April the subject was renewed by 
the champion of Russia; and a 
host of resolutions was moved, ac- 
tually implying all attempts at re- 
sistance. Thflse who are not yet in 
the habit of looking upon the con- 
duct of party with the eyes which it 
deserves, may learn, from ffifs in- 
Btance, to judge of those rigid lovers 
of 1 Iberty , those clamorous protectors 
.of Poland, and those angry abhorrers, 
almve all, of military interference 
with the rights of neighbouring na- 
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lions. • Here was party flourishing 
its rlietorlc In ffont of a British 
Parliament, and in f.ivour of the no- 
toiioiis craft, brute violence, and san- 
guinary love of subjugation that 
made the rbign of Catherine pre- 
eminent for political crime. It was 
Opposition which pronounced that, 
as war was capable of justification 
only on the ground of self-defence, 
resistance would bo unjustifiable. 
So much for the shallowness of the 
politician ! They further insisted, 
that the possession of a fortress, 
which was notoriously the first step 
to the possession of the Euxine, was 
attended with no hazard whatever 
to the interests of tho European 
CommoDwealth. So much for the 
shallowness of tho statesman ! They 
further, with the faith of party, con- 
tended— that if Turkey were even 
to fall into tlie hands of Russia, it 
would he a general benefit to the 
human race- So much fur the emp- 
tiness of the patriot! and this ora* 
toiieal preference of tlie fantastic 
and impusbible civilisation hy bar- 
barian hands, followed, as the con- 
quest of Tuikey inevitably would 
be, by a fierce and a general war, to 
the calm ^Irogress of that only secure 
rivilisaliun whicli results from the 
aits of peace and the Influence of 
time. But can any man in his 
senses believe that those were the 
sentiments of the speakers ? Not a 
syllabic. Their whole oratorical 
career, before and after, was in 
direct denial of them all. For years 
t^iey were the rhetoricians for 
every cause that bore the weak- 
est blazonry of independence — ha- 
ranguers on every topic that could 
amuse the popular car with the 
faintest pretext of liberty. Sheridan, 
always clever and always profligate, 
Was among the loudest who took up 
the strain, and harangued on tho 
guilt of forcing Russia to respect 
the common rights of nations. The 
question was treated hypocritically 
by .all as a private quarrel be- 
tween two powers, both beyond any 
Interference with the Conllneiital 
balance, and all alike charged Pitt 
with oppression for plunging into 
gratuitous bloodshed. It is Impossi- 
ble to conceive that any one of the 

S ikera was sincere in anyone word 
he uttered. They ail equally 
vr the furioui spirit of Russian 
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encroachment, the hazard to Europe 
of the aelzure of the Kiixine, and the 
lou{|f and hideous struggle which 
must be the coU'Ciiuenco of raising 
Russia to be the arbi cer of Europe. But 
if these things could be obscure, no- 
thine could be clearer than the im- 
mediate result to Poland, In her ab- 
sorption hy the grasp of Catherine. 
The Russian desigiil upon Poland 
could not be said to have taken any 
man by surprise. That unhappy 
country, twenty years before (in 
1772), had been the victim of the 
most iiiiprincipled act of ICuropean 
lobbei y, and had seen a vast portion 
of her tenitory toin away by the 
hands of ihu Emperor Joseph, Fro- 
deiick of Prussia, and Catherine. 
Piit, with prophetic huger, pointed 
out the iiie\ liable fate of the lematn- 
der, unless England should inter- 
pose. But pruty prevailed, and he 
iiad only the melancholy tiiuinph of 
ihrowiug it into ^llam<', by the fulfil- 
incut of bis pi ('diction. VVitliiu two 
yeais, in 17!l3, l*olaud was oveiruu 
by the Ptu^siaii armies, and her con- 
stitution found its grave in the 
bloody ditches ot Warsaw, 

Party could not in both times com- 
plain that iu this momentous matter 
it acted through ignorance. The de- 
bate was remaikably detailed and 
explanatory. It was distinctly stated 
by the f]H’akers on the side of Go- 
vernment, that iho fortress of Ocza- 
kow, as Huch, was totally unimpor- 
tant to Eugldud : but that the true 
(|ucstiun was, whether Its possessiou 
did not ru!ces»>arily lead to project* 
of the most pmiluus ambition; and 
whether the permission thus giveo, 
to encroach on the territory of an 
ally whose security was of the hrst 
importance to England and to Eu- 
rope, was not a virtual sanction ta 
the well-known resolves of Russia to 
seize on Constantinople. It was sta- 
ted in so nany words, that the seiz- 
ure of ('oostantinople would natu- 
rally involve the posacKsion of the 
sea-coasts of Asia Miuor, and, with 
them, of Lower Egypt and Alexan- 
dria, and that these would give the 
Russian throne all but an immediate 
sovereignty of the MedHerranean. 
The fate of Poland was detailed with 
equal distinctness, and the conclu-, 
sion waa‘ drav/o, to which' ufe are 
BOW palpably approaching, that by 
the seizure of Poland, the Russiaif 


power in the north would soon 
amount toa virtual domination, if not 
to an acknowledged sovereignty 
over Sweden and Denmark, thus 
gtrlng her the keys of the Baltic, as 
Constantinople would give her the 
keys of the Kuxine ; and both matu- 
ring an empire, already Inaccessible 
by land, for a supremacy irresistible 
at sea. Two long debates on this 
subject had exhibited the pertinacity 
of faction. A third was tried, on the 
15th of A pill, on a general motion, 
** That it was the duty of the House 
to enquire into the necessity of a 
public Aieasure by which expenses 
were to be incurred.*' The Justice 
of the principle was of course ad- 
mitted. But its application to the 
case was of course denied — the mo- 
tlou was defeated. It was tried a 
fourth time. May 26th, on a motion 
“to advise the King against the con« 
sequences of an improper intttfertnee 
between Russia aud the Porte.’* 
This motion also was defeated. But 
the object of party was gained, by 
tills base aud giillly dereliction of 
all public faiib and personal honour. 
There could not be a doubt, that 
Opposltlou were as fully persuaded 
as Ministers tiiat there was an abso- 
lute necesHity for interference, that 
the interests of England were most 
deeply concerned, and that every 
feeling of humanity, policy, and 
right, was combined in checking the 
foul pi’Rciices of Catherine against 
the independenen of Europe. But ft 
was enough, that to deny all those 
truths, and resist all those im- 
pulses, would embarrass the MU 
nister. And the act of infamy 
was done. Even this condact was 
not limited to parUamontary per- 
fidy. Fox actually sent a relative 
of his own to St Petersburg, as was 
charged on him at the time by 
Burke, to act as the representative 
of his party, and induce the Empress 
to refuse all regard to the proposals 
of the British Cabinet. This repre- 
sentative was openly leceived with 
marks of the highest political favour 
by Catherine, and always bad the 
post of* honour on the right liand of 
the Empress whenever the Rritlsh 
minister was present The ma^ 
nnmvre was Effectual. Catherine 
was encouraged to persist In every 
demand f ' she rejected every propo- 
sal of the British envoy to malke the 
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terms of the peace less onerous to 
Turkey. She kept possession of 
the fortress in dispute, with a large 
extent of territory, including the free 
navigation of the Dneister, and as* 
Burned the overwhelming 6uperid> 
rity which now entitles her '* to count 
the existence of Turkey by days.** 
Burke, in his well-known paper on 
the subject, denounced the conduct 
of Opposition in language that brands 
it for ever. ** The laws and consti- 
tution of the kingdom,” said that 
famous document, ” intrust the 
exclusive power of treating with 
foreign potentates to the* King. 
This is an undisputed part of the 
legal prerogatives of the Grown. 
However, notwithstanding this, Mr 
Fox, without the knowledge or par- 
ticipation of any one person in the 
House of Commons with whom he 
was bound conhdcntially to com- 
municate, thought proper to send 
his representative, with his cipher, 
to St Petersburg, there to fiiis- 
trate the objects for whiclt the Mi- 
nister of the Crown was authorized 
to treat. He succeeded in this his 
design, and did actually frustrate 
the King’s Minister in some of the 
objects of his negotiation. This pro- 
ceeding of . Mr Fox does not, as 1 
conceive, amount to absolute High 
Treason, Russia, though on bad 
terms, not having been then decid- 
edly at war with this kingdom ; but 
such a proceeding is, in law, nut 
very remote from that olleiu'C, and 
isundoubtedlya most unconstitutional 
act, and a high treasonable misde- 
meanour'' He then stated die pre- 
cise constitutional evils which flowed 
from this guilty and insolent piece 
of presumption. *<The legitimate 
and sure mode of communication 
between this nation and foreign 
powers is rendered uncertain and 
treacherous by being divided into 
two ebanneJs, one with the govern- 
ment, and one with the head of a 
party opposed to that government ; 
..by which means the foreign powers 
can never be assured of the real 
nuthority of any public transaction 
Whatever. On the other hand, the 
advantage taken of the discontent, 
which at that time prevailed In Par- 
liament and in the nation, to give to 
aa individual an influence (urectly 
againat the government of his coun- 
try li'ft foreign courts has made » 


highway into' England for the in- 
trigues of foreign courts in our 
affairs. This is a sore evil, an evil 
from which, before this time, Eng- 
land was more free than any other 
nation. Nothing can preserve us 
from that evil which connects Cabi- 
net factions abroad with popular 
factions bere, but keeping sacred 
the Crown as the only channel of 
communication with every other 
nation.” 

He then strikes on a still more 
direct and formidable result of this 
most mischievous intrigue. ** This 
proceeding of Mr Fox has given a 
strong countenance and an encou- 
raging example to the doctrines and 
practices of theRevolution Societies, 
and of other criminal societies of 
that description, which, without any 
legal authority, or even any corpo- 
rate capacity, are in the habit of 
proposing, and to the best of their 
power, of forming, leagues and al- 
liances with France I ” All this was 
incontrovcrtibly true. But what 
was ail this to faction ? Fox was 
acting with his eyes opeu against 
the acknowledged welfare of his 
country, against every principle of 
the constitution, and against every 
declared maxim of his political life. 
|lut what was all this to a corrupt 
hypocrite, lavish of protestations, and 
empty of performance, ostentatious 
of bis public feelings, and actuated 
by the meanest spirit of personal 
hostility, vaunting his independence, 
and hourly going all heights and 
depths of political falsehood, craft, 
and over-reaching, to seize on power, 
for which his whole conduct through 
life unUtted bis faithless and liber- 
tine spirit, and which, when it came 
at last, came, as if by a judicial 
punishment, only to show his inca- 
pacity, and drop him into the grave? 
Thus, time does justice. When the 
clamour of factioik died away, the 
public vices of this leader of faction 
were felt and scorned. They are 
felt and doubly scorned now, when 
we are to receive the payment of 
that fatal legacy which this political 
profligate entailed on his country. 
To Fox, to his intrigue, and to bis 
pretences we owe the aggrandize- 
ment of Russia at this hour. For 
the resistance which faction within 
and without the House gave to the 
wise preparations of the Minister, 
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having the . effect of at once imped- 
ing the armament which he pro- 
posed, and giving new obatinacy to 
the Rusoian demands, Pitt found it 
impossible to proceed. Though still 
triumphant in the House, he was 
unable to commence cither a war or 
a negotiation against a powerful and 
unprincipled party, spread through 
the country with the plausible cry 
of peace on their lips. The arma- 
ment was suffered to rest in tho 
British harbours, and Russia, finding 
her security in English faction, laid 
tho secure foundations for that 
tyranny which is now rapidly dis- 
tending over tho North and South 
of Europe. But it is still some 
gratification to remember, that in 
the one wish dearer tliau all the rest 
to bis w<»rthlGa8 heart. Fox totally 
failed. He could not onertArow the 
MiuihUr, He could not seat himself 
in tho Treasury. This was tho sole 
object of bis profiigate labours, and 
this be lost once more; and from 
this blow he never recovered. Un- 
less wo are to call that recovery, 
which was but a momentary posses- 
sion, to feel the bitterness of personal 
incapacity, the loss of popularity, 
the insolent ingratitude even of that 
party for whom he had played tlie 
long and desperate game of political 
disturbance, and sink, overwhelmed 
with vexation, into the tomb. 

It is remarkable, that as if a fata- 
lity directly pointed to the crime of 
political hollowness, every step in 
the subsequent advance of Russia 
to the stand from which she now 
menaces the peace of every civi- 
lized country, is among the counts 
of the indictment by which that 
party must be arraigned before pos- 
terity. To that party we owe tlie 
battle of Navarino, which stripped 
Turkey of a fleet. To that party 
we owe the unchecked invasion of 
the Central Provinces of Turkey, 
which the presence of a single Bri- 
tish ship of war at the mouth of the 
Danube would have turned back in 
confusion. To that party we owe 
the inconceivable impolicy of suffer- 
ing Mehemet All to shake the Otto- 
man .power, when a word from the 
British Minister would have sent 
him back to Egypt ; and the actual 
crime of leaving the SuUan to the 
double hazards of Invasion and. in- 
Burrnctlon, until he had ne poNihle 
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resource but to humiliate himself at 
the feet of Russia. But this was 
not all. To that party we owe the 
harangues which stirred the unhap- 
py Poles into hopeless rebellion, 
and, when they were involved in full 
struggle with the resistless strength 
of Russia, left them to the wretched 
fate whicli has since destroyed their 
army, decimated their nobles, exiled 
their leading patriots, and enslaved 
their population. 

We have seen the nature of fac- 
tion, as displayed by its intrigues in 
foreign politics. Wo have an addi- 
tional lesson to learn from its open 
championship of domestic over- 
throw. The violence of tho societies 
formed for the express purposes of 
revolution, had compelled their 
seizure by the government; and the 
manly intrepidity of tlie great Minis- 
ter felt no hesitation in bringing the 
culprits before the tribunals of the 
country. His speech (May 16, 
1794), on moving that “ the report 
of the committee relative to the con- 
spiracy be taken into consideration,** 
was a model of grave, yet eloquent 
statesmanship. Wo shall throw its 
materiel into Uie shape of a few brief 
propositions. He showed, that the 
object of these societies had, from 
the beginning, been to form a Na- 
tional Convention similar to that of 
France. That their whole system 
was insurrectionary, and was found- 
ed on the modern doctrine of the 
rights of man ^ and that the general 
object was to overturn Govern- 
iqent, property, law, and religion in 
England, as had been done in France. 
It was matter of evidence, that cor- 
respondences bad been maintained, 
and delegates sent from those so- 
cieties to negotiate rebellion with 
France. Among the other artifices 
which characterised the malignity 
of those pretences to improve the 
constitution, was their having pre- 
pared a catalogue of those manufac- 
luring towns most likely, from the 
vast concourse of ignorant and pro- 
fligate men who necessarily collect 
In such places, to adopt their plans, 
and by corresponding societies es- 
tablished there, to keep up the chain 
of seditious intercourse. ** Gen- 
tlemen,** said Pitt, ** will find In that 
catalogue a well-chosen selection of 
the places where those people dwell, 
who mustt naturally be supposed 
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moat ready to rise at the call of iii« 
BurrecUon.” ills sketch of the gene- 
ral materiel of rabble reform was 
incomparably clear, forcible, aud 
true. Who are those,” exclaimed 
he, *' to whom the especial devoirs 
of the renovators of our constitution 
were to be paid? Who were those 
whom, the patriots of the llovolutiou 
society regarded as the natural de- 
positaries of their doctrines of con- 
stitutional law ? Who are those to 
whom those pure apostles of peace, 
political purity, aud constitutional 
self-control went forth with a special 
zeal for their junction to the good 
cause? Read them in that list. See 
them there the very last men whom 
a sound judgment .would regard as 
capable of aiding or understanding 
improvement in any constitution on 
earth. The very men on whose 
ignorance fraudful persuasion would 
be most secure of taking eflect; on 
whose passions every blind and fu- 
rious suggestion of discontent would 
bo most likely to woik; and on whose 
appetites every fallacious and vision- 
ary hope of mending their condition 
by any alteration ofitf however extra- 
vagant, desperate, or guilty, would 
be most likely to congregate into an 
enormous torrent of insurrection, 
wliich would sweep away alf .the 
barriers of government. Jaw, and. 
religion, and leave our countiy only 
a naked waste for usurped authority 
to range in, uuconflned and unresist- 
ed.” Tlte House ’could not fail to 
reidhrk the extraordinary manner 
In which those societies had varied 
their plans of operation. Sometimes 
acting in undisguised, audacious 
hostility; sometimes putting on the 
mask of attachment to the state and 
country; one day openly avowing 
their intentions, as if purposely to 
provoke the hand of justice ; the next 
putting on the pretext of reforsi. 
In their letter to the society at Nor- 
wich would be seen a plain and 
candid confession, that not to the 
Parliament, nor to the executive 
power, they were to look for redress, 
but to their Convention. Then they 
recommended perseverance inpetition" 
intjfor nform, to be used as a cover 
to their designs, which they were to 
throw off when the time served.” ' 

An extract of a letter from the 
Society for Constitutional loforina- 
*tien to the Norwich societies, was 


definitive on the head of* using peti- 
tions for reform simply ae a cloak 
of Republicanism. ” If we regard 
the policy of such a petition,” said 
this confidential paper, may, in 
our apprehension, be well wortn 
considering as a warning voice to 
our present legislators, and as a sig- 
nal for imitation to the majority of 
the people. Should such a plan be 
vigorously and generally pursued, 
it would hold out a certainty to our 
fellow countrymen that we 'are not 
a handful of individuals iinwoithy 
of attention or consideration, who 
desire the restoration of the ancient 
liberties of England ; but, on the 
contrary, it might bring into light 
that host of wcll-mmning meit, who, 
in the different towns and counties 
of this realm, are silently, but se- 
riously anxious for leformation in 
the Government. We exhort you, 
with anxiety, to pursue your laudabio 
endeavours for the common goody and 
never to despair of the public, cause.” 

It was further proved, that a new 
association for the express purposes 
of public rapine, under the name of 
refomiy had expressly adopted the 
very lowest ranks of the populace 
for its members, and thus had pro- 
vided within itself the means of un- 
bounded extension, it had already 
risen to no less than thirty-six divi- 
sions in London alone, some of them 
containing as many as 600 persons, 
and connected, by a systematic cor- 
respondence, with other societies 
scattered through the manufacturing 
towns. It was proved that this as- 
sociation bad arrived to such a height 
of boldness, that it erected iiz^lf into 
a j^ower to scan the proceedings of 
Parliament, and prescribe lln^,' 
beyond which, if it presumed 
trespass, that august society was not 
merely to controvert that trespass,- 
but to extinguish the egjstence of 
Parliament itself. ” $o that,” said 
Pitt, with an energy suited to the 
occasion; the- attempt of Parlia- 
ment to resist, by any act of penal 
coercion,, the ruin of the conslitu- 
tion would be the iustant war-whoop 
of insurrection; the means of our 
defence would be the signal of at- 
tack, and Parliament become thus 
the instrument of its own anniiiila- 
tion. Such language as this,” ho 
added, ** coming from individuals 
apparently so contemptible in talents, 
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BO me^a in their sitaation, and bo 
clrcumBcribed In their power, would 
be BuppoBed to deBerve compaBBlou, 
as the wildest workings of frenzy. 
But the researches of the Gommittee 
would show that it was the result of 
deep, design, matured, moulded into 
shape, and fitted for mischievous 
obiectB of the most fatal nature." 

But to answer the common pre- 
text of Opposition on those topics, 
namely, that in the darkest point of 
view they were the simple specu- 
lations of abstracted men offended 
with the •peculiar acts of the exist- 
ing Minister, — Look,” said Pitt, 
raising his tone, and pointing with 
lofty and contemptuous sarcasm to 
the ^Opposition, ” look to these 
papers now on the table before you. 
if mcn*H minds are still capable of 
conviction, there they will find that 
those philosophers have not been 
content with theory — there they 
will find practice worthy of the 
bitterness of Jacobinism. VTithin 
the last six weeks a new era had 
arrived in the history of insurrection. 
At that period the * Corresponding 
Society' laid, in due form, be- 
fore the * Society for Constitutional 
Information* a deliberate plan for 
actually assembling a convention for 
all h'ngland, to be the representatives 
of tiie whole body of the people of 
lOiigland, to overturn the estahJiahed 
system of Covernment, and wrest 
from the Parliament that power 
which the people and the Constitu- 
tion lodged ill their hands. Within 
a few weeks the plan was to be car- 
ried into execution, and, in their cir- 
cular letter, they emphatically stated 
that 7^0 time waa^ to be lost* ^ And 
lest ^y any possibility their ruinous 
intentions should be misunderstood, 
the letter was addressed equally to 
alt parts of tho land. It contained 
a declaration that u central spot bad 
been fixed op, which they would 
not venture to name till they bs^d 
assurances of tho fidelity of those 
to whom they were to disclose It ; 
Which central spot they chose, as 
they themselves ksBorted, for the 
purpose of having, with greater 
facility, the delegates of tho whole 
island* present. And they particu- 
larly desired each separate society 
to send an nxact account of the 
number of its adherents, m order to 
estimate t!mr force. Who Is there 
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who know what Jacobins and Ja- 
cobin principles are, but must see, 
in the pretence of Jieform held out 
by those societies, tho arrogant 
claims of the same men who lorded 
it in France, to trample on the riclt, 
and crush alike every description 
of society^, sex, and age — the dark 
designs of a few making use of the 
name of the people to tyrannize 
over all. A plan founded in the 
arrogance of a few miscreants, 
themBelves the outcasts of society, 
to enrich themselves by depriving 
of property and life all who were 
distinguished for either personal 
worth or opulence. A plan which 
had long been felt by the unfortu- 
nate people of France In all its hor- 
rors, and would long continue to be 
felt by that unhappy country.” 

After some details, he stated that 
those rebellious societies had not 
suffered their determinations to 
waste away. ” Subsequently to the 
14th of April/' said he, ** tho House 
would find a meeting of the society, 
whose proceedings carried with 
them no faint illustration of what 
they might be expected to do in their 
full majesty of power. There would 
be found resolutions arraigning 
every branch of the Government, 
threatening the Sovereign, insulting 
the House of Peers, and accusing 
tbeOommoDB of insufficiency. There 
would be found notice taken of the 
measures of Parliament, which had 
previously been made signals for an 
insurrection of the people, and de- 
clarations that certain measures, if 
adopted, Whether with or without 
the consent of Parliament, should 
be rescinded, under their doctrine, 
‘ Salus popuH supremo lex,* Could 
there be a more explicit avowal of 
their views ? All the proofs of those 
allpgations rested on their own re* 
cords. But, more than this, the Re- 
port contained allegations, on no 
light grounds, that arms had been ae* 
tualbj procured' and dislnhuted by 
those societitSi and were now in the 
liands of the very people whom they 
vvere endeavouring to corrupt; and 
that even now, instead of disbanding 
this Jacobin army, they were perse- 
veringly displaying defiance and re- 
sistance to the Government.” 

^ Can it be necessary for those who 
hate been observers of the conduct 
of faction to be told, that tho great 
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Minister was resisted on this oe« 
casion by the whole virulence of fac- 
tion in the Legislature ? Yet his was 
not a tissue of general assertions; 
the facta of the trcaiion were as no- 
torious as noonday. The exi^itence, 
the correspondence, the public meet- 
ings, the private machinations, the 
whole fabric of the revolutionary 
societies were matters of such com- 
mon knowledge, that one of Fox's 
charges against the Report actually 
was, that “ it told them nothing that 
was not in the newspapers ! With 
the knowledge tl^at they called for 
a British Convention to supersede 
the whole Legislature, King, Lords, 
and Commons ; and with the direct 
evidence before them, that the ex- 
ample on which they modelled their 
plan was the French Convention, 
raging at that moment in the 
full fury of regicide, rapine, and 
massacre, Opposition could see 
nothing in this mass of perhdy and 
prospective bloodshed, butthe *'legal 
pursuit of patriotic measures for 
patriotic purposes.’* Fox even said 
that ** he saw notlilng formidable in 
a Convention, ho himself having 
formerly belonged to a Conventiou 
of delegates in Y«>rkshire, who had 
petitioned Parliament The Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, too, had held a 
Convention, whose delegates were 
favourably received by his Majesty.” 
Thus, making no distinction between 
open assemblies for laying their com- 
plaiots before authority, and secret 
associations for the express over- 
throw of all authority, this dema- 
gogue bad the enormous absurdity 
to pronounce the conduct of the 
English Jacobins strictly constitu- 
tional. To such scandals of common 
sense and depths of audacious folly 
vgill emptiness of principle, stimu- 
^ lated by the hope of grasping at its 
' objects, betray men even in the face 
• of national scorn. But this conduct 
l^d its rapid reward. The suspen- 
* itoii of the Habeas Corpus Act, ren- 
dfered necessary by the violence of 
' conspirators, and deriving an ad- 
ditional necessity from the daring 
, " declamations in their favour, was 
decided, on the first night, by ^ I to 
9^! though Fox availed himself of 

S irlfamentary forma to divide the 
ouse no less than twelve times 
after the main question had been 
Cftmied^ The debate on the third 


reading, which, was fixed for the next 
day, brought out the spirit of faction 
in still stronger colours, only to ex- 
perience a atill more effectual defeat. 
Pitt was grossly charged with apos- 
tasy from the doctrines of reform. 
To this it was justly answered, that 
bis doctrines were not changed, that 
his object had always been improve^ 
mmt, not destruction^ and that the 
outcry now was nothing more than 
a pretext for rabble power, and the 
seizure of all property. Again, it 
was charged, that the only instances 
of the suspension of thq Habeas 
Corpus Act were in 1715 and 1745, 
when an open rebellion existed. To 
this it was justly answered by 
Dundas, that this charge argued 
nothing but vulgar ignorance or vul- 
gar fallacy, the Act having been sus- 
pended no less than nine times since 
the Revolution. That in ail those 
instances no evil had ever been sup- 
posed to occur to the Constitution 
in consequence; and that an open 
invasion could not be more hazard- 
ous than a conspiracy which, as now, 
spread through the land. Sheridan, 
in the course of the debate, had the 
hardihood to say, that the suspension 
of the Act would only teach the so- 
cieties to be more cautious in letting 
their proceedings come to the pub- 
lic eye; which this profligate seemed 
to tliink their chief error. Windham 
retorted effectually, by declaring, 
that Reform was only an understood 
cover for general overthrow; that 
the assumption was so declared by 
the societies themselves; and that 
none but natural dupes could now 
sincerely hold the contrary. “ Their 
Reform,” said he, in bis peculiar 
vein, is ** like the sweeping amend- 
ments, common in the House, which 
propose to leave out every thing 
but the word * That.' ” Fox, start- 
ing on bis feet on this, said, that it 
him once been his opinion, ** Inl- 
quissimam pacem justtssimo belio 
antefero. But If the present system 
of oppression should be persisted in, 
the next step might be a privation of 
the trial by jury, and he did not 
know but he should prefer any 
change to such a tyranny.” Pitt at 
once replied to and extinguished this 
most insolent and criminal sugges- 
tion. “ Here,” said he, ** is a case 

g roved, of the existence of a party 
I the country, whose avowed sjs^ 
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tern is the destruction of civil order, 
the annihilation of the Parliament, 
and the subversion of the Constitu- 
tion by Jacobinism. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is proposed to meet 
conspiracy by the adoption of a 
legai measure, limited in its dura* 
tion, and which the experience of 
our ancestors baa found highly be- 
neficial ; how then can such a con- 
duct be arraigned as tyrannical? 
How. above all, can it be arraigned 
as imitating the tyranny of France ? 
But he was told, in the verbiage of 
the time, that since all measures 
hitherto taken to stop disaflTection 
in this country had failed, we were 
not to adopt stronger measures. 
But was it not to be fairly asked, 
whether, if those measures had 
not been adopted, the evils of the 
crisis might not have been much 
neater now than they really were? 
The fact was, that if the vigilance 
of Government had not been awake, 
those scenes of mischief which now 
opened to the view would have been 
long since brought to maturity. To 
thu extravagant argument, that as 
persecution would never eradicate 
evil principles, it would therefore 
be wiser to abandon the defence of 
the country, and tolerate the disaf- 
fection of the revolutionary socie- 
ties; ** What,” exclaimed he, in the 
accents that had so often found an 
echo in the heart of the country— 
” what would this be but to sanc- 
tion the darkest public crimes? 
What would this bo but a tolera- 
tion of the worst species of sedition, 
to be followed by the triumph of 
the worst species of anarchy ? And 
this was the toleration recommend- 
ed by party to the King of England 
— the toleration which brought the 
King of France to the scaffold, and 
his kingdom to utter ruin ? ” In con- 
clusion, he read extracts from the 
papers of the revolutionary societies, 
openly declaring that their intention 
was not to petition Parliament for 
redress of ‘grievanesn, but to pro- 
ceed to acts which would give them 
authority over Parliament. Fox still 
resisted, ohly lo augment hie own 
diseomfiture, Tke debate was pro- 
tracted till three on Sunday morn- 
ing, and the bill was carried by the 
increased mmority of 146 to 28 1 In 
the House of Lords, the defeat was 
stUl more dooisiTO. But nine poors 


voted against it, while for it voted 
108. It accordingly passed into a 
law. 

The second report of the Com- 
mittee reinforced the evidence of 
the former, peculiarly aa to the pro- 
viding of arms and military equip- 
ments for rebellion. It was proved, 
that in Scotland orders had been 
iven, to a large extent, for the fa- 
ricatlon of pikes; and great num- 
bers of people were assembled du- 
ring the nights to learn their exer- 
cise. The English societies had 
proceeded on this plan, and the let- 
ters of the secretaries were read, 
giving accounts of the forms aud 
dimensions of those weapons. The 
societies further declared, that no 
allegiance was due to a govern- 
ment not conducted by the repre- 
sentatives of tlie people ; that peti- 
tions were not worth trying, and 
that they vi'ould have recourse to 
more effectual means. They had 
formally approved of, and adopted, 
** Paine’s Rights of Man,” and in- 
serted in their minutes a succession 
of speeches delivered by the most 
furious republicans in the French 
Convention, 1799, evidently as the 
model of their own pattern of the 
Convention which they thus resol- 
ved to set up by force of arms. 
Evidence could go no further. If 
ever rebellion was resolved on, it 
was here. Yet Fox still stood out, 
haranguing on their Innocence, their 
principles, and ** their efforts to sus- 
tain the falling constitution.” The 
result WM, that public scorn thick- 
ened hourly round his cause. He 
was soon unable to command a di- 
vision on any question in the House. 
He could scarcely venture to flou- 
rish bis obsolete sophisms even at a 
tavern dinner. Even party once 
more died away from him ; and 
those leaders of the Whigs, who 
had, on the French question, shrunk 
from bis obstinate defiance of the 
facts in disdain, now, in open de- 
fiance of bimself, came forward to 
take office with the Minister. Thus 
the Duke of Portland accepted the 
Secretaryship for the Home De- 
partment ; Earl Fitzwilllam the Pre- 
sidency of the Council ; Earl Spen- 
ser the Privy Seal; and Windham 
the Secretaryship at War, with a 
seat in the Cabinet 

The parl/i long slnee deprived oi 
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every Mule' which could entitle It 
to national confidence, was now in 
despair. Its only roaource was In 
feeble abuse of those men who, by a 
repentance honourable though late, 
had shown that they were not pre- 
pared to sacrifice the Constitution. 
Sheridan, always ready to exercise 
his unqiiestionablo genius in the 
service of political vice, was the 
mouthpiece by which expiring fac- 
tion uttered its last groans under 
the heel of its conqueror. Assail- 
ing Windliam and the Duke of Port- 
land as deserters, he pronounced, 
that " gloomy as the prospect of 
public truth might now bo, the time 
would come when the general feel- 
ing would turn to Fox, who seemed 
now to stand on higher ground, 
from being less surrounded ; " and 
who would, in the coming perils of 
the State, be seen 

Like a grctii fieii<mai‘k, standing 
every flow, 

And saving those that tyifi him.” 

Pitt's answer was long remembered 
for its incomparable energy, since- 
rity, and convicti<m. “ The honour- 
able member,” said he, ** lias loftily 
asked, What promises have Minis^ 
ters fulfilled ? 1 demand, W^jat 

promises have they broken ? I pro- 
ubuDce, that the only way in which 
they could have broken tlieir pro- 
mises would be by following his 
advice, relinquishing all the tibjects 
of the war, abandoning all the na- 
tional engagements with their allies, 
forgetting every debt which they 
owed to society, defrauding every 
trust reposed in them by Parlia- 
ment, and showing themselves re- 
gardless of every thing which could 
influence the human hehrt in the 
shape of honour, honesty, and fair 
repqtation. The honourable mcm- 
bbf had said that Ministers were 
ilnpopular in America, lie could 
not have believed. If he had not 
Ifhdrd tbe fact from his own lips, 
thAt the parsorts ' whose principles 
he had panegyrised could Lave been 
h)<« correspondents. The only con- 
cltisiou worth drawing on such a 
su|l)ect was, that the honourable 
Member was the reverse of nice in 
his correspondents. Unpopular in 
America! It was of no conse- 
quence to the Ministers of England 
whether they were unpopular or 
hot wilili faction in America, J, for 


one,” said he, ** always expect to be 
unpopular with Jacobins, whether 
at home or Abroad. The true popu- 
larity of a British Administration 
will depend on the vigour of its ef- 
fortS'in checking the progress of Ja- 
cobin principles, in whatever shape 
they may be found.” Ho then ad- 
verted, with his usual power, to the 
charge of desertion against the new 
Ministers. *' It has been haughtily 
asked, What pressing necessity ex- 
isted to produce the recent arrange- 
ments? This question I answer l>y 
another.— Wliat greater necessity can 
exist to faithful subjects, to honest 
guardians of the Constitution, And 
to sincere lovers of their country, 
than to unite their efforts to pre- 
serve the Crown, the authority of 
Parliament, and the liberty, peace, 
and safety of the nation in the pre- 
sent emergency.” He then paused 
for a moment, to lash the remnant 
of Opposition. ” What was the ob- 
ject of tliuse men of honour who 
have joined the Ministers ? 
were not contencliog whether one 
family or another should cuinpose 
the Administration; t/ici/ were not 
idly contending for theories of re- 
presentation ; were not vaguely 
and voluminously debating forms ot 
government for India, or.tne remote 
corners of the empire; tAct/ wore 
not uselessly discussing the merits 
of a peace made twelve years ago 1 
But what were they doing ? They 
were deliberating, in the crisis of an 
unprovoked, alarming, and disas- 
trous war, what were the most ef- 
fectual modes of defending the free- 
dom, property, and life of every’ 
Englishman, by saving the British 
Constitution. And as they tendered 
the general security, as they che- 
rished the memory of the ancestors 
who had raised and defended that 
Constitution, as they regarded the 
interests of that posterity to whom 
they were bound to transmit it en. 
tire, they had felt themselves un- 
der a noble and solemtf obligation 
to cast away every obstacle, to for- 
get every party distinction, and to 
join all the weight, of their talents, 
character, experience, and honour 
in the great league of all honest 
men for the safety, not of Great 
BHtaihi' alone, but cf Europe. On 
those principles they had united, on 
those they would act, and on tliogh 
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they would triumph. But If, In the 
common caeualty of all tliloga hu- 
man, their efforts shouldjall of suc- 
cess, there was, at least, one feel- 
ing of which no ill fortune could 
deprire them— the consolation that 
they had done all wliich human sin- 
cerity could suggcbt— that no cri- 
minal weakness— that no hollowness 
of principle—ihat no rashness of 
personal vanity — no stain of person- 
al objects— -no baseness of indivi- 
dual ambition— had lost tho great 
Cause, to which, ono and all, they 
were ready to devote their faculties, 
and even their lives.” The feelings 
of the House would allow of no dis- 
cussion utter this roagnanimuus ap- 
peal, and Shendan was compelled 
to see his motion negatived without 
a divi^ion. Tho Sesbion concluded 
immediately after, June 10. 

Thus closed the actual struggle of 
Ministers and Opposition In Parlia- 
ment. There were subbcqueut col- 
iibious,but they were either the mere 
bui'at of individUaLiri itation. or some 
of those rash displays of violence re- 
kindled by national disaster, and 
which finally sank party into deeper 
exhaustion. Its leader, totally aban- 
doned by every name of eminence, 
and adhered to only’ by a few whose 
alliance served to draw him down 
still more, had hut ono additional 
evidence to give of tho true tempera- 
ment of a mail who, taking up poli- 
tics as a game, followed it in tUespiiii 
of a gamester. Fox, at evciy last 
throw, staked higher still — grew 
more daring inlila declarations as ho 
felt his public character decline, lia- 
'aarded bolder defiances of public 
feeling as he found his past challen- 
ges more amply retorted on his own 
head, until, Injthe frenzy of thwarted 
ambition and beaten hopes, he took 
up the advocacy of the French Re- 
volution Jhe very name was a thing 
of disgust, 6crorn,and horror, to every 
other man above the lowest rank of 
society. Yet Fox panegyrized it as 
stubbornly in 1794, when Robes- 
pierre was in the height of his tyran- 
ny, as in 1789, when republicanism 
yet affected the disguise of loyalty; 
Still he was destined to strimgle, 
grasping at every straw that olmred 
a support to his drowning popula- 
rity, and constituting himself the 
' champion of/* Reform/* whild the 
sound was a topic of ridicule to 


every man of common sense, while 
it only produced new scoffs at the 
contrast between bis ministerial life 
and his patiiotlc pretensions, and 
while the very ** Reformers, ”^-wbose 
cause he thus helplessly vulunteer- 
ed, openly laughed at him for tho 
antiquated absurdity of believing 
that they would be content with any 
change short of revolution. Yet 
there, with the Reports of the two 
Houses staring him in the face, with 
actual explosions of armed con- 
spiracy echoing tu his ear, with his 
hands loaded with evidence of the 
unremitting correspundeuco of Bri- 
tUli Jacobinism with tho monstei** 
Government of France, Fox could 
stand, from week to week, repeating 
the same superannuated verbiage of 
*' Liberty in danger,** talking of 
** pretended plots and Juhricatctl con- 
spiracies,** and with an angry affec- 
tation of sincerity, that heightened 
the true burlesque of tho exliibition, 
invoking tho manes of Hampden and 
Sidney I But this could not last^' 
Disclaimed by tho national feelings, 
and panegyrized only by foreign ene- 
mies and domestic traitors, Fox was 
silenced by shame, stripped of party, 
and utterly done. 

How much nobler would it have 
been in this man to have followed 
the example of his friends, and ac- 
knowledging tho weakness of .his 
cause, abaudon faction for patriot- 
ism — confess that, with the common 
effect of violent passions acting upon 
an uolicensed mind, he had suffered 
himself to be bewildered into igno- 
rance of tho best interests of human 
nature— abjure thenceforth that in- 
sane cupidity for pUcc, which, ma- 
king him the slave of every minister 
in tne early, part of his life, now re- 
duced him into the slave of every 
mob in his declining years— with a 
reviving spirit of Integrity cast off 
the shackles of that worst tyranny^ — 
the tyranny of rabUie applause— and 
bind himself totho^service of Truth, 
Honour, and his Country. 

The contrast of Pitt, in all the 
bearings of public character, was as 
eminent as it was marked In tho 
private life, of a man- who, with 
all tho temptations of the world 

S lo wing around him, exhibited a roo- 
el'bt the manliest self control. His- 
tory 1^8 to find no resemblance for 
his lofty and pure career In the or- 
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gies of fantastic and perilous ambi- 
tion, throwing the state into confu- 
sion dnd loading on a maddened 
multitude to the drunken triumphs 
of popular fully, with the cup In its 
hand and the courtezan by its side, 
while it threatened the palace and 
the shrine. The munuinent uf Pitt 
stands alone — it stands upon no ruin 
of character — the nation are not 
called to regret in it the celebrity of 
vice, or read the iusrriptiun of 
great talents prostituted and lost in 
the indulgence of petty and personal 
temptations. It stands forth chal- 
lenging the eye of posterity by the 
loftiest memorials of honour, intel- 
lectual rank, and unimpeachable vir- 
tue. No blazonry of personal li- 
cense there insults the eye — no 
figure of Silenus starts out among the 
sculptures and degrades the laurels 
which the hand of national gratitude 
has wrought round the tomb. All is 
pure, clear, elevated in its spirit, 
permanent in its rnateitel, convey- 
ing in every branch and emblem the 
lineaments of a mind which no man 
can contemplate without feeling 
some share of kindred elevation, 
which to this hour sheds its influ- 
ence on the hearts which arc to re- 
store their country, if it is to be re- 
stored; and which even, in the ulti- 
mate wreck of England, if it is to 
perish, will survive in evidence that 
we were once a people worthy of 
empire. 

The year 1797 was to give another 
proof of the resources of the great 
Minister, of the tremendous diflkul- 
tfes through which England was 
summoned to contend for the liber- 
ties pf mankind, and of the||curele8s 
follies and irreconcilable bitterness 
of faction. The progress of the war 
had been dlsastroiis. It had been 
carried on bv the continental powers 
With that mixture of insincerity and 
4rreB0lutinn which implies defeat. 
There were long offences in all the 
foreign courts to be punished—old 
corruptions to be cleared away, and 
Aew temptations to individual ob- 
jects to be overcome, before the ir- 
resistible mass of European force 
could be brought into the field 
against the broken and partial im- 
pulse of the continental monsr- 
cities; France had poured out her 
whole vigour, combined by fear, di- 
rected by keen sagacity, and anlma^ 
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ted by all the passions of a war-lo- 
ving nation, stimulated by the pro- 
spects of easy victory and the luxu- 
ries of universal dominion. It was 
a renewal of the war of Alexander 
against the indolent satraps of 
Asia; on the side of the invader, 
desperate intrepidity, animated by 
the single rigid impulse of conquest; 
on the other, the recollections of sol- 
diership substituted fur its reality ; 
the intrigues of cabinets for the in- 
terests of Uie nation ; and the per- 
sonal animosities of sovereigns for 
the strong principle of resistance 
to Jacobinism. England alone had 
seen the true ground of hostility, and 
the knowledge formed the true 
ground of her triumphs throughout 
a war in whldi she alone triumphed, 
while every other power of Europe 
was stricken Into the very dust of na- 
tional humiliation. W'liile the conti- 
nental powers were extravagantly 
elated with every temporary success, 
and fiung into despair by every casual 
failure of fortune, the possession of 
this single principle uf action held 
England steady through the whole 
long progress of change, took from 
before her eye the obscurity Into 
which every other eye of Europe 
voluntarily pliihged, and giving her 
a standard which she was to follow 
through all alternations of public 
things, at leiigtli fixed her at the 
head of European Conservation. 

This great guiding rule was the 
necessity of overthrowing Jacobi- 
nism. Tho conquest of a province, 
or the extinction of a hostile army 
which threw the Continental Cabi- 
nets into unseemly exultation, was 
disregarded by England, while she 
saw Jacobinism raTslog its porten- 
tous form behind the ruin, still un- 
harmed by the shock, and standing 
full armed to offer battle. And this 
wisdom she owed to the saving saga- 
city of the Minister. From the be- 
ginning he proclaimed, what the 
tardy convictions of the Continent 
scarcely discovered till the close of 
the contest, that the true enemy 
was not Franco, but Jacobinical 
France, not a great country influen- 
ced by the weak and unfruitful am- 
bition of conquest, but a great coun- 
try filled in every pore with a new 

f stilence fatal to all that it touched, 
d defying every remedy but the 
cutting off of all communication; 
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not a Taflt eomiiHinky of men riahlf 
eae^er to eictinguiBh unfelt abuiet, 
and redeem them^lves from a mo- 
narchy whose vices had by time 
become popuiar gratifications, whose 
severities survived only in history, 
and whose prodigalities were long 
since either a popuiar largess, or a 
national pride; but against a wild, 
gloomy, and homicidal spirit, that 
sought conquest only as the means 
of subversion, rejoiced in the glitter 
of arms only as the instrume.nts of 
letting loose the life blood of civi- 
lized nations, and, like the old enemy 
of mankind, ranged the world, im- 
pelled by but one desire, malice 
to all, “ seeking whom it might 
devour.'* And In this language, if 
the Minister were living at this mo- 
ment, he would speak, summon the 
mind of England to resume the stea- 
diness, fortitude, and knowledge 
which had rescued It forty years 
ago from the universal convulsion, 
and pointing to the signs with which 
the world labours from year to year, 
the omens of the coming earthquake, 
wiiether seen in those brief beavings 
of the moral soil, and bursts of fiaine 
which startle and subside ; or felt In 
those partial exhalations of evil, 
which exhaust and corrupt the vita- 
lity of nations ; warn us to prepare, 
by fixing our dwellings on the rock, 
and strengthening every buttress of 
that Constitution, which a hand 
scarcely less than divine has formed, 
and which nothing but the most un- 
accountable folly would dismantle. 

in the year 1 797, a combination of 
misfortunes seemed to threaten the 
hopes of Europe. The allied armies 
had been repulsed, and reduced to 
the defence of their own dominions ; 
an attempt to negotiate a peace with 
France had failed. The Continental 
powers were sinking Into despair, 
and struggling with financial ruin. 
The weignt of the whole war was 
turning upon England. France, re- 
lieved from the direct pressure of 
the Continental war, now declared 
her intention to Invade the British 
islands; and defeated as her fleets 
had Uniformly been, she possessed 


means of throUrIng a force on our 
shore; which no patriot, however 
secure of final victory, could con- 
template without B sense of the 
havoc by which that victory must 
be purchased. Ireland, always a 
subject of strong anxiety, was alrea- 
dy disturbed by the most active zeal 
of Jacobinism, a vast conspiracy was 
already branching through eveiy 
province, and all was prepared for 
rebellion. Jacobinism again, cheered 
in England by the prospect of na- 
tional ruin, renewed its activity. 
But, in addition to those general 
menaces, the nation was suddenly 
assailed in that point of the most 
nervous importance to a great com- 
mercial community, its finance. Hu- 
mours of an impending national 
bankruptcy had begun to be spread, 
and the rumours, of course, tended 
to hasten the reality. The funds fell 
with unexampled rapidity. In tho 
deepest depression of the American 
war, they had never sunk to the rate 
at which they stood at the beginning 
of this year.* Gold was soon de- 
manded of the Bank to an alarm- 
ing amount, and the panic^ apreading 
from the metropoils to the country 
banks, and from them returning with 
increased violence upon the chief 
trading firms of London, shook cre- 
dit to its foundations. In this emer- 
gency the genius of the great Mini.s- 
ter shone forth with pre-eminent 
lustre. Surrounded by public alarms, 
harassed by the loudest outcries of 
party, and still more molested by the 
terrors of his friends, he boldly 
adopted a measure from which for- 
mer financiers would have shrunk ; 
took all its untried consequences 
upon his own head, and by his deci- 
sion saved hia country. This act 
was the memorable Buspension of 
payments In cash at the Bank. But 
as the subject of banking itself is 
among the most curious or statistics, 
and as it affords an Illustration 
of the manliness of the Minister, and 
the vicious, ignorant, and inveterate 
malignity of faction, we shall give a 
rapid and general sketch of its ori- 
gin and nature. 


* In 1761, the lowest period of the American war, the three per cent consols had 
fallen only to 544 * In 1797, in February, they wars three per cent lower, namely, 
50^, but the depression oontlnuSd, and in Maroh they were at and In April 
at 
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Tlie thal extrtordliuirf rfMs«, VeneliaaCkiTemmeiifclhe chief, trcn- 

who have tejected themsdree from lactor of those, loens by which the 
aU the benefits of European civilisa- rude though gal)0t chivalry of Wes- 
ttoo» though they have been every tern Europe were enabled to equip 
where the beginners of civilisation, themeelves for this most dazzling of 
ud who have every where urged all the enterprises that ever tempted 
■ on the progress of nations, though the love of a name. The first Cru- 
they have stood still for a thousand sade bad embarked from the shores 
years, were the first bankers. Taking of the Adriatic (in 1006), and the 
shelter in the freedom of the little Venetian monopoly soon engrossed 
Italian republics from the violences the outfit of those vast and costly 
of the feudal sovereigns, they began expeditions, and with it became the 
that open trade in money which lias depositary of the chief movable 
BO remarkably characterised this wealAi of liliirope/ But the cnor- 
peopie. Prohibited from being the mous opulence thua acquired by the 
proprietors of land, they aided the individual tradera soon attracted the 
prohibition by their reluctance to eye of the Government, always jea< 
identifythemselves with any existing luus of wealth in its subjects, and 
nation, and the wealth of the Jews, always eager to amass tr'easure for 
being always in money or jewels, the exigencies of an insatiable am- 
thua became the subject of a direct bitioii. The chicanery, too, which' 
traffic. In every Italian town the' mu'etMiavo often occurred among 
Jew was found seated at his counter a crowd of subtle Italians, eager to 
or bench In the market-place, ready rival each other, may have made 
to exchange his coin against the tra- the interference of the iiiliug powers 
veller's, or to meet the exigencies of importaut to Bustainlng the credit of 
merchants of the place ; his buei- the national character, and may Itave 
ne^s thus variously assuming the made even the rough German and 
shape of the landholder, the pawn, tlie volatile Gaul desirous of having 
broker, ov tbe dealer in bills, accord- some firmer security thau the sharp- 
log to the nature of his secuiitles. wittad son of the Laguncc. The 
The Jews who settled in Lombardy, result was the forinatiou of the first 
the richest, freest, and in conse- public bank of Italy and Europe. It 
qiience most activea province of com- gives a striking instance of the 
mercial Italy, took the lead in this wealth of Venice seven himdred 
important traffic, and the lending of years ago, and four hundred years 
money on pledges in every nation before the discovery of tbe American 
was regarded as the peculiar office mines lowered the value of gold to 
of the Lombards. But one of the less than half its former amount, to 
wiost remarkable events of modern find the original capital of the bank 
history was at length to shape this of Venice, nearly half a million of 
rude ayatem into form. our money.* It is equally striking 

The sudden zeal stimulated to to see that supposed triumph of the 
attempt the recovery of Palestine, skill of finance in latter days, a per- 
towarda the close of the eleventh manent national debt; created In this 
century, poured a flood of gold into infancy of the art; end tbe govern- 
the cities bordering on the Adriatic, ment waa thua summarily furnish- 
"Venice, already powerful by her ed with the money of the sub- 
'^'ndvtd enterprise, opulent by her jeet without equivalent or trouble. 
;^dfl«ntal commerce, and holding a narrative of those cemote but 
high ittnk in the estimation of ze&o- highly curious operatJons, la not 
' '^Iry by her atrugglea with the Maho- sufficiently clear for us to de- 
tnetMka, became the chief port for the termine by what inducement the 
Crusading fleets, the Venetian mer- money trader waa allured thus to 
dianta tbe chief dealers in all the lock up a portion of ,hla capital, 
^ means necessary for the transport of whether it werq^ connected with 
tl^se countless multitudes, and the public authority 6t trading privl- 

. , 5 ' - 

t'. .S'" ^ 

^ L.4>d3,333. The value btfiemes mors grsaftsr stlfl, If we 
^^ali^ta the eztraordloary sod oenfiaaed fall in tbe value of nsoney, which haa gone 
hh ihf^h every eentary since (he fifteenth. 
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legcH. But it appears that tlie capi- 
tal ivaa never to he restored ; that 
to strengthen the* credit of the go- 
vernment, all deposits of treasure 
were ordered to be itlac.ed in the 
hands of the bank, and that the de- 
positor was allowed a credit to the 
amount, which credit he was (>n> 
allied to use ns a tiansfer. This was 
tyranny, but in pecuniary inattcrs 
no tyranny can iast long. The go- 
vernment found that the value of 
its transfers, being a fo7ntI ciicula- 
lion, rapidly fell, iiniil it w'as depre- 
ciated to thirty per cent below the 
solid currency. 'I’o prevent utter 
ruin, coin was necessary ; the hank 
thenceforth ])aid in coin when it was 
demanded, and its credit was re- 
stored. 

But Wuice was not merely a great 
commercial state, it was an ardent, 
ambitious, and powerful republic; 
it inilueilced not merely the tradic 
but the politics of mankind, and ex- 
ercised not merely the despotism of 
tlie rnobt resistless of all moiiopo- 
listH, but the arms of one of the must 
hrilliant of all coiupierors. Lord of 
the Mediterranean, by turns subsi- 
di/iijg and menacing the gi eat Ger- 
man Empire; engaged in a perpe- 
tual game of the subtlest intrigue 
wi'h the little intriguing states of 
Italy ; alternately protecting and 
plundering the empire of the Con- 
stantines, and ill all ages the biil- 
waik of (/hristendom " against the 
tremendous assaults of the Maho- 
metan, whether Saracen or Turk, the 
])olitical history of Venice was one of 
the most active, diversified, and daz- 
zling in the annals of mankind. But 
ambition always pays a high price for 
its glories. The flag of the (boss, 
which had waved over the broken 
battlements of Constantinople and 
the captured gallies of the irdideJ, 
also waved over the di'clining wealth 
of the proud state that had sent it 
forth to conquer. The bank had 
given up its deposits to supply the 
enormous expenses of wars which 
every day became more wasteful. 
The Senate then tried the strength 
of their commercial sinews; they 
roposed a new suhscriptioii for the 
aok, raised it from the original two 
millions of ducats to five, and not- 
w||hstandiDg the singular measure 
of determining by law that the de- 
preciation of Its transfers or notes 
of credit should never exceed twenty 
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per cent, it maintained its character 
till the time when the fatal alliance 
of Frf'iicli liberty extinguished the 
privileges, opulence, iind all but the 
name of this rpieen of the commer- 
cial world. 

The traflic with India has always 
been the great prize of commerce. 
And though furnisliiiig Europe widi 
nothing Itiit matters of luxury, such 
is the universal passion for the silks 
and gems of the “ Gulden Penin- 
sula,^’ that it has raised every suc- 
cessive monopolist of its route into 
inordinate o]>uIence. The command 
of tlie Metiiterranean, while it con- 
tinued the highway to India, had 
made the fortune of Venice; the dis- 
covery (Tf the pasfisge round Africa 
by the Portuguese, in M07, raised 
Portugal from a half barbarian frag- 
ment of the Spanish Peninsula into 
a powerful and independent king- 
dom of warriors and naval disco- 
verers. But the prodigality of tlie 
court, scrondod by the unaccount- 
able impolicy of wasting the national 
resoui'ces on military conquest ten 
thousand miles off, in India, while 
the northern and western shores of 
Africa, a new empire of boundless 
extent, and incxhaiistihle fertility, lay 
at its doors, broke down thrr early 
vigour of Portugal, and transferied 
its Indian opulence, ai d the greater 
part of its Indian possesBions, to a 
wiser people. 

Holland, achieving religious liberty 
towards tlie close of the sixteenth 
century, and with it arquiiing the 
prizes of civil jirosperity, heeamo 
llic inlieiitor of the Portuguese dis- 
coveries in the East. Anibterdam, 
in tlie beginning of the seveiiteemh 
century, ihus held the commercial 
rank which was rapidly falling away 
from the cities of the Mediii rririeni), 
and which had wholly deserted Por- 
tugal—theu, by the victoricH of the 
celebrated Alva, a Spanish province. 
In IG0f> the well-known Bank of 
Amsterdam was established ; one of 
the most important (inns that the 
world of traflic has ever seen, from 
the extraordinary extent of its deal- 
ings, its long infliienee on the Euro- 
pean system, and its honourable in- 
tegrity, and scarcely less interesting 
from the simplicity and singulsrity of 
its principle. The Baak of Venire 
had been formed on the principle of 
forcibly converting to the public 
emolument a part of the cmolu- 
y 
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ments of individuals, and of tlnis in- 
creasing the general means of the 
state for its purposes oi aggraiidiHe* 
ment or defence. The Bank of Ge- 
noa, formed in 134o, haii partially 
adopted the principle of its lival, 
and carried it on, but with more 
fluctuating success, until its failure 
about the iniddh^ of the eighteenth 
century. But the Bank of Amatci dam 
was founded solely on the principle 
of its commercial uses. The Jews, 
who hud originated so many of the 
little money trading establishments 
of the south and east, were sup- 
posed to liavo been tlie chief iiivo- 
iuntury founders of this new and 
powerful improvement on their sys- 
tem of pawniirokiiig. Trflni the 
bungiiiiiary wars and general dislo- 
cation of society duiitig the six- 
teenth century, credit throughout 
I'jirope had lalleii into general de- 
cay. Coin was therefore almost the 
only niediuni of circulation. Coin, 
always the most cxpentiire metliiini, 
lias the fill thcr disadvantage of being 
the moat exposed to loss of \alue by 
the aits oi the dipper and coiner. 
As the qiinnlity of tliis clipped coin 
which parsed tlirongh the hands of 
the iiievcliant« of Airisterdam was 
prodigious, a quantity continually 
au?meuted by this dealings in lo- 
reign exdiangiia, the bank was csta- 
hiisbed for the puvpuso of giving ti 
flxed value to money traiisactiona. 
Its flrst proceeding was to receive 
ail clipped coins according to 
their real value, giving a credit on 
its books for the value, deducting 
the expense of converting it into the 
national coin, whether so converted 
or not. 'L'his amount constituted 
hank-money. And to make this hank 
money the gimeral medium, it was 
further enacted, that ail payments, 
from GOO guilders upwards, should 
be made in bank-money. Tiie ob- 
vious result was, that every man 
who had dealings with the possess- 
ors of tl.'is species of credit, found 
hfiiiself under the necessity of pro- 
^ viding a similar credit, in other 
words, of mriking a deposit in the 
bank, to avoid tiio inconveniences 
and losses of the fluctuations in the 
debased currency. The hank, fur- 
ther, for the convenience of the pro- 
‘ jirietors of hiillion, allowed the de- 
posit of any quantity of the precious 
metals, giving a credit on its books 
for the value, calculated at five per 
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cent below the mint price, and al- 
lowing the depositor to take out the 
bullion at any time within six 
months, on traiisferring to the bank 
bank -money equal to the credit 
given, and paying a per centage on 
the bullion. Unlike the Bank of 
Venice, which immediately employ- 
ed its deposita in public and politi- 
cal purpobcs, and whose capital was 
thus mciely nominal, the Dank of 
Amsterdam retained its deposits in 
store, and thus frequently had in its 
coffers sums to the amount of six 
or seven milliuos sterling. A clumsy 
and expensive contrivance, opposite 
to all the purposes of money, yet by 
the force of circumstances giving a 
character of solidity and honesty 
to the dealings of the establishment. 

The uses of the banking principle 
in fixing the rates of value, in im- 
proving the purity of the coin, and 
in facilitating the general inter- 
courses of commerce, were now so 
fully recognised, tliat national banks 
began to start up in every part of 
Europe. T)ie great Bank of llarn- 
burg was formed in IGIO, within a 
year of that of Amsterdam, and for 
the same object, tlie mere advantage 
of traflic. its deposits were made 
not in coin, but in bullion of a cer- 
tain Hiamlard ; a oedit being given 
to the amount, and the liullion being 
capable of recall on payment of cer- 
tain fees, 'file Bank of Niircniiierg 
was formed about the same time, 
and on the same principle. In LG;)), 
the Bank of lloUerdain followed, 
with equal success. A more trying 
and varied fate attended the well- 
known Bank of Stockholm, founded 
in 1088, by an enterprising indivi- 
dual of the name of Pulmsbut, as 
a bank of deposit, discount, and cir- 
culation. The delicacy of commer- 
cial credit was never more strikingly 
evinced tliau in its history. The mad 
hostilities of Charles XIT. drained 
the bank, and fiightening away the 
depositors, it remained for some 
years jo a state of insolvency. But 
the evident ruin that must follow to 
the national finance compelled the 
government to take some partial 
measures for its restoration. Still 
it continued almost beyond hope, 
when, such are the curious chances 
of things, an act of direct tyranny 
rendered it more flourishing than 
over. The minister of finance, the 
Count Goertz, was wasteful and pro- 
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fligate, but be was dexterous and 
daring. In the general ruin of the re- 
venues consequent on the disastrous 
Russian war, which ended with 
the battle of Pultowa, Goertz de- 
termined on the desperate expe- 
dient of a forced loan, to be repaid 
in a depreciated currency. Procurinff 
a royal ordinance for bringing all 
tho plate, jewels, and coin ol the 
Swedish |)rovinceB into the ropl 
treasury, in other words, placing 
them at the King’s disposal, he issued 
a copper currency in return, at uo 
less than ninety- six per cent below 
tho nominal value, in other woids, 
a robbery of ninety-six in the hun- 
dred. The alarm of this virtual con- 
fiscation was universal, and the only 
expedient was to invest their coin 
and the value of their plate and 
jewels in the bank, which had tho 
royal declaration for its security. 
Goertz, thus eluded, applied to the 
King for an ordinance empowering 
him to seize the deposits, but the 
King, fortunately for the stability of 
his throne, indignantly forbade all 
fuUher allusion to the measure, and 
the bank was saved. The result W'as 
public confidence, the establishment 
extended its operations, and became 
a loan bank, lending money on bul- 
lion and on iron at an interest of 
three per cent, and on bouses and 
lands at four. Au exchange de- 
partment was afterwards added to 
it, which involved tho bank in difli- 
cullies. Rut by .*i public effort the 
pressure was relieved, and it is now 
under the protection and auditor- 
ship of the General States of the 
kingdom. 

Rut the most important form which 
the system has taken has been in 
our own country. The Bank of 
England was founded by cn adven- 
turous and intelligent individual of 
the name of Paterson, who, in 1693, 
obtained the Royal sanction for con- 
stituting a corporation by the name 
of The Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England.’* By the nth 
and 6th of William and Mary, cer- 
tain rates on tonnage, beer, and other 
matters, were granted for the secu- 
rity of such subscribers as would 
supply a million and a half sterling. 
The whole subscription was filled 
up before the end of the year, and 
on the 27th of July, 1094, the charter 
was executed, being limited to 
eleven years. The rate of the Into- 
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rest which the company were to re- 
ceive being eight per cent (two per 
cent above the usual rate), with an 
allow'ance of L.4000 a-year for ma- 
naging. But it is not to be supposed 
that in the preceding centuries, while 
the attentiou of Europe was con- 
stantly directed more and more to 
the principles of commerce, England 
was without her participation in the 
uses of banking. Her Lombard 
.Street is a memorial of her dealings 
in exchange, and from the time 
when this exclusive trade passed 
out of the hands of the Italian Jews, 
and the l«ondon goldsmiths became 
the principal agents of discount, loan, 
and circulation, her transactions 
were to a large amount. But the 
National Bank soon absorbed all. 
The charter appoiniing a governor, 
whose qualification was to be 
L.tOOO stock, a deputy governor, at 
L.30U0, and twenty- four directors, 
elected by tliose holders of stock 
who have possessed L.^OO in it for 
six months before the election, bad 
been since prolonged from time to 
time by Government, and the Bank, 
constituting the great agent of dis- 
count, circulation, and management 
of the national debt, retains a cha- 
racter of solidity, integrity, and pub- 
lic usefulness, that forms one of tlie 
liigliest monuments of the character 
of England. 

Wo come now to the peculiar' 
question of the run on the Bank in 
1797. This panic was the result of 
a variety of causes. An unusual but 
gradual demand for cash had been 
remarked by the Bank for nearly a 
year, of which the grounds apparent- 
ly wore— tho diminished quantity of 
country notes in circulation, from 
the failure of many of the country 
firms in tire years 1794, 1795, and 
1796— the extension of trade re- 
quiring an increase in the drculating 
medium, which not being supplied 
by notes, must require an increased 
issue of specie. The scarcity of the 
two preceding years, in which, from 
the failure of the harvest in Ireland 
and Scotland, large sums were re- 
quired for the purchase of foreign 
com— the loans made to our allies 
for carrying on the war, and which, 
though not paid in coin, required a 
large transmission of bullion. Those, 
however, were but general causes, 
operating in a way scarcely capable 
Of stHklner the public, eye. The im- 
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mediate source of the panic was tike 
threat of a French iuvasron, which 
startled many weak people into 
withdrawing their money from the 
public securitiGB, and hoarding ail 
the specie they could got> in the idea 
that it might soon bo the only pro- 
perly of which they could avail 
themselves. The consequence of a 
few acta of this kind would naturally 
bo alarm ainung that rank of the 
people who were most likely to be 
regardless of reason, und, ou the 
‘24ih of February, 1 7D7, tlio deputy- 
governor and one of the directors of 
the Bank waited on the Minister to 
state the extraordinary decrease of 
their specie diirmg the last two 
months, and enquire how far Govern- 
ment thought that this drain should 
be suiVercu to proceed. Pitt decided 
on ills measure at once, and told the 
directors that he would propose in 
the (hiuncii a proclamation to sus- 
pend the issue of coin— stipulating 
with them that they should be ready 
to produce their accounts before a 
select committee of the legislature. 
On the thitli the Council was held, 
and a resolution passed, tint the 
Bank should issue cash in payments 
no longer, until tl.o sense of Parlia- 
ment could be taken on the subject. 
The minute of the Order in Council 
was immediately transmitted, and, 
on the next day, Monday the 27th 
of Februar}', a day long remembered 
fur popular consternation, the omi- 
nous iiotico emanated from the 
office of the directors. “ Dunk of 
PJmjl'mdj February 27, 1707. In 
consi'qiieucc of an Order of His Ma- 
jesty's Privy Council, notified to the 
Bank last night, a copy of which is 
hereunto annexed, the governor, 
deputy-governor, and directors of 
the Bank of England think it their 
, duty to inform the proprietors of 
'Bank stock, that the general concerns 
of the Bank are in the most affluent 
and flourishing ^situation, and such 
as to preclude every doubt as to the 
security of its notes. 

« *' The directors mean to continue 

their usual discount, for the accom- 
modation of the commercial interest, 
paying the amount in bank-notes, 
and the dividend warrants will bo 
paid In the same manner. Francis 
Martin t See** The sight of this do- 
cument threw London into universal 
alarm, and a less intrepid minister 
wottla have retracted a measure 


which was assumed by tbc multitude 
to be but aaother name for national 
bankruptcy. All the journals on the 
side of faction were filled with every 
extravagance against the feebleness, 
fully; and perfidy which, they averred, 
had brought the nation into the jaws 
of ruin. Party in Parliament re- 
covered its hopes of driving the A<1- 
ininistratioii from office, gathered 
its strength from all (luarteis, a id 
oven threatened to bring Pitt befoie 
the country as a criminal I But if 
they hoped to deter him by party 
clamour or personal fear, they knew 
little of his undaunted nature. He 
persevered, without a single retro- 
errade step or a moment's delay. 

On the evening of that very day of 
anxiety and terror, a message from 
ihe King announced to both Houses 
the Order in Council. In the House 
of Peers, Lord Grenville moved, on 
the 28tli, the appointment of a 
“ {Select Committee to examine and 
rep(»rt on the debts of the Bank, the 
state of its funds, and the cireuin- 
Htanceu wliicli lendered the Order in 
('onneii necessary ; and which might 
jusiity the Ilcmse in taking the pro- 
per steps for tho confirmation and 
continuance of the measure." The 
last cUiiisb gave rise to a debate, in 
which tho Duke of Bedford moved, 
as an amendment, " to leave out all 
that related to the committee's re- 
porting their opinioi^i the enntinn- 
ance oi the measure.’y^The Marquis 
of Lansdownc, then young in jthe 
H ouse, and designated by pafty^as 
the f uture rival of Pitt's financial re- 
nown, laboured to bring the B ss heW i fS 
amendment into a rational form ; 
and,ia the course of his declamation, 
was unwary enough to venture on 
some of those political predictions 
wliich generally have so unfortunate 
an effect on the fame of their pro 

J diets. Begiuningwith the usual party 
ormula, which night after night for 
the last hundred years bad attribut- 
ed all the national casualties to the 
** unhappy and ill- requited confi- 
dence which had been placed in his 
Majesty’s Ministers," he then de- 
tailed the various causes which bad 
generated tho evils, all deepened by 
the master-error of keeping Ids 
friends so long out of place, m 
found tlie tissue of calamity all at- 
tributable to " the enormous waste 
of money and patronage in the Mi- 
nisterial hands," to ** Boards of Com* 
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missioners on every pdeslblo ftub- 
jfct;” to “ncM’ apploinfmtnti of all 
kinds/’ to salaries and places for in* 
dlviduals whose sole merit was their 
connexion and tlieir subserviency. 
His lordship furlher pronounced, 
that the consequences' of tim system 
pursued by the Minister must issue 
in national ruin; threw his utmost 
contempt on the /lope' of preserving: 
public honour under the proposed 
restriction, and pledged his financial 
fame on its failure. “ Mark my 
words/* said his lordship, “ while it 
is yet time ; If you attempt to make 
bank notes a legal lender, all credit 
must polish.** §o mucii for the saga- 
city of young financiers. This was 
forty years ago I and the cMimahle 
peer who saw it has 'probably long 
since and often laughed atjlie ^or- 
fivp denunciations of iJic youthful 
e.c.QauiniHt0Tlut the Lords WCtCi ITOt 
convinced, and the amendment was 
rejected by 78 to 12. The original 
motion was then carried without a 
division. 

In the Commons the same predic- 
tions wcic uttereil by Fox, but with 
greater violence, and, therefore, with 
more unlucky effect on his reputa- 
tion. In this speech, wfjicli either 
the sudden profipect of power, or 
the remembrance of bitter defeat, 
rendered one of ihe most unguarded 
of his whole rash career, he pro- 
nounced that the British Empire 
was on the very verge of destruciicii 
— that oy this measure the Govern- 
mriit had claimed a power to anni- 
hilate by one breath all the property 
of the creditors of the Bank, and 
that whatever might he the vaunted 
theory of the Cuiistitutlon, on this 
principle one word from the King 
might have the effect to destroy one 
half of the property of the country. 
An amendmeut by Sheridan was ne- 
gatived by 244 to 86, and the motion 
for a Select Coninilttee was carried 
without a division. 

The Report of the committee of 
the Commons was brought in on the 
3d of March, and gave the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the assertions 
of the Minister. It stated the whole 
of the outstanding demands on the 
Bank, on the 25th of February (the 
day to which the accounts were made 
up), to bq ill 3,770,390, while the 
amount of the funds for discharging 
these demands (not including the 
debt due from Goverument of 


L. 1 1,683,800, which bore an intetest 
of three per cent) was on the same 
day 17, 597,280, leaving a surplus 
beloDgiug to the Bank of L.3.826,800. 
fa two Allowing Reports the com- 
mittee justified the suspension of 
casli payments on the ground of Uid 
excessive run created by n false fear, 
which had increased rapidly between 
the Slat and 26th of February, 
which must eventually have disabled 
ail the commercial and financial 
system of the country, for which no 
remedy had been suggested by the 
Bank, and for which no remedy ap- 
peared but the measure, founded on 
the necessity of the case, which had 
been adopted by the Government, 
adding the impoitant fact, that tlio 
balance of trade had been in favour 
of England, during tiic four years of 
the war, to the amount of mure tlian 
six millions a-year, or about twenty- 
six millions on the whole, notw'illi- 
standing the drain of seven millions 
in the two last years for foreign corn. 
The transnciion now drew to a close. 
On the LUh of Marc.b the Minister 
brought in a bill, enabling the Bank 
to issue notes in payment of demands 
made upon them. It passed the 
Commons on the 7ih of April, after 
various inclTectual debates; similar- 
Jy passed t)»c Peers, and receiving 
the Royal sanction, became law. 
But though Fox, who knew as well 
as any man living, the utter empti- 
ness of the alarm, and yet could never 
resist the ignoble temptation of em- 
barrassing trio Minister, had not the 
manliness to speak what he knew; 
there were others who both knew and 
spoke. The Eo^lish capitalists and 
traders, with an incalculably greater 
stake than this impoverished patriot, 
had the manllnesB to avow their 
confidence in the unshaken resour- 
ces of the country, and tiieir reliance 
on the pure honour and mighty 
mind by wliich those resources were 
to he finally guided to the renova- 
tion of European freedom. At a 
meeting, held by the Lord Mayor 
and the principal Bankers of Lon- 
don on the day of the panic, a reso- 
lution was entered into, that ** The 
undersigned, being highly sensible 
how Accessary the preservation of 
public credit is at ibis time, do must 
readily hereby declare that they will 
not refuse to receive bank notes 
In payment of any sums of money 
to oe paid to them. And that they 
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will UBC thuir utmost endeavours to 
make all tliolr payments in tlio 
same manner.” This resolution 
was signed by upwards of 3000 of 
the leading merchants of England I 
The panic thus met, and the state 
of the Bank having been publicly 
ascertained, confuleiice returned, 
and this most perilous crisis exhib- 
ited only the amantagc of having a 
statesman of the highest order at 
the head of the national councils. 
The enormous expenses of the war 
in Spain and Portugal, when Eng- 
land, happily for the general cause 
of mankind, became a principal, 
again produced, in 1811, a drain on 
the coin, raising gold from four 
pounds to five pounds eleven shil- 
lings an ounce ; which again ren- 
dered legislative interference neces- 
sary, and the bank note, by tlie act 
of 1797 a legal tender only in 
rivate transactions (after having 
een accepted as such), was ordered 
to bo received as cash in payment 
of all public taxes and duties. But 
the pressure gradually diminished 
till 1821, when gold came down to 
the mint price of L 3, 178. I0}d. an 
ounce ; the one and two pound notes 
were withdrawn from circulation; 
to fill up the vacancy, about fifteen 
millions in gold were coined, and in 
1823 the payments in cash were re- 
sumed. Thus had perished the 
pretences of faction, and thus the 
country, awakened to a sense of the 
mingled ignorance and insincerity 
of the Parliamentary Opposition, 
learned to ridicule their predictions 
as much as to shrink from their 
principles. The late panic of 1825, 
whose effects are still felt, was un- 
tainted with political evil. It pro- 
bably arose from the facilities of 
discount afforded by the Bank In a 
season of peculiar prosperity. The 
Bank paper had increased to twenty 
millions, the issues of the private 
bankers bad increased from four 
millions to nearly nine. The mad- 
ness of speculation seized upon its 
opportunity, and the land teemed 
with projects as wild as the academy 
of Laputa- It was computed that 
the stock of those imaginative tran- 
sactions amounted to thirty millions 
sterling. But the time of repen- 
tance speedily arrived. In October, 
ait eminent House in London sus- 

K nded payment. The shock spread, 

a month afteri the chief bank of 
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Plymouth failed. The Bank of 
England now began to narrow its 
issues, and withdrew two millions 
and a half of notes. In December 
an extensive bank in York gave 
way, followed by several other 
branch banks. Panic began. The 
Bank of England, in alarm, sud- 
denly raised its discounts from the 
f<»rmer rate of four per cent to five. 
This increased the difficulty, though 
probably essential to its sure safety. 
And between the 23lh of October, 
1825, and the 27th of February, 1 820, 
no less tlian fifty-uiiic banks had been 
declared bankrupt, twenty insolvent, 
and the failures of private merchants 
and traders filled tlie Gazette at the 
rate of nearly a hundred a- week. 
Yet this shock had its attendant ad- 
vantages, and while it extinguisbed 
a vast quantity of dishonest specu- 
lation, and discounteuauced the dan- 
gerous facility with whicli mere 
adventurers obtained credit, it intro- 
duced brancli banks from tlie Bank 
of England, and taught the country 
lessons of precaution which since 
that period have prevented any fur- 
ther catastrophes, and have given new 
strength to the commercial integrity 
of the empire. 

But those events, interesting as 
they unquestionably are to all who 
desire to investigate the progress of 
that most intricate and curious work 
the operation of national wealth, arc 
narrated here with the still higher 
object of showing how amply a free, 
honest, and manly national mind is, 
in its own nature, provided against 
the severest trials of public casualty. 
The French monarchy was over- 
thrown by a deficit of three millions 
sterling. There was not a monarchy 
in Europe besides which would not 
have been torn up from the foun- 
dations by a tenth part of the pres- 
sure which had not power to shake 
the intrepidity of the citizens of 
London. At this bulwark faction 
laboured, but in vain; and the 
triumphant position in which Eng- 
land, at the close of the greatest war 
of the world, was placed, ^was at 
once the loftiest panegyrfc on the 
national character, the keenest stigma 
on base and beaten faction, and the 
proudest testimonial to that Minis- 
ter, whose name will give its bright- 
est lustre to a page already glowing 
with the achievements of valour^ 
genius, and patriotism. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN ALPINE TRAVELLER. 

No. 11. 


We left Grenoble In a light car> 
riage, which we had engaged to take 
us up the Vale of Gresivaudan to 
l^onte Charra, the frontier of Savoy, 
on the left bank of the laere. We 
had spent the morning in visiting 
the fortifications on Mont Rachais, 
but we were delayed until after 
mid-day by difficulties which arose 
at tlie passport office, in conse- 
quence of the authorities at the 
prefecture in Paris having written 
Pont Beauvoisin on our passports as 
the place on tlie frontier whence we 
should depart from France. I had 
objected to this at the time, but the 
official men, who appeared to be 
ignorant of such a frontier station 
to their country as Ponte Charra, 
said it would make n<i difference. 
We found, however, that there was 
a great distinction. Travellers 
sliould always insist upon the in- 
set tion of the frontier station whiclt 
they intend to start from, as jea- 
lousy, and consequent delay, always 
arise when a change in the destina- 
tion is demanded. 

The drive up the Val Isere is very 
fine ; the richness for which it is so 
celebrated is as evident above as 
below Grenoble. Tlie slopes of the 
mountains which divide 'the valleys 
of the Oziems and the Isere are 
covered with forests of chestnut and 
walnut trees, and sweep down into 
the broad plain of the latter valley, 
which here bears the name of 
Gresivaudan, where the mulberry 
and vine, almond, peach, and other 
fruit-trees cover the soil not occu- 
pied by Indian corn. Beyond the 
right bank of the Isere appeared the 
mountains of the Grand Chartreuse, 
presenting an infinite variety of 
beautiful forms, their sides deeply 
indented with rifts or ravines. 
Through one of these lay the path, 
by Sapey, from Grenoble to the 
Grand Ghartrepse. 

The course of the valley is so 
straight, that the fortified hills of 
Grenoble were seen nearly the 
whole way, especially when the 
almost level road rose occasiotially 
above the trees In the lower part 


of the valley. We passed nume- 
rous villages, generally situated on 
the streams and torrents which tia- 
versc^the valley from the mountains 
to the isere. At one of these — 
Teucin— whilst the horse rested, wo 
ascended a path by a stream, and 
entered the domains attached to a 
chateau which wo passed, and wan- 
dered into a most romantic little 
dell, finely wooded. An avenue led 
to a waterfall surrounded by rocks ; 
where, from the brightnoss of tlie 
stream and delicious retirement of 
the spot, Musidora might have 
batlied without alarm. On our way 
we met the owner, an old gentle- 
man, to whom we .apologized for 
our intrusion, lie politely begged 
MS to walk wlierevcr we pleased. 
We learnt that he was a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. lie was 
a fortunate one to possess so de- 
lightful a spot to retire to from the 
turmoil of the political world. 

At the village, an impertinent gen- 
d'arme disturbed tlie temper ot my 
companion by unnecessary and 
vexatious enquiries about ids pass- 
port. One of the most tormenting 
utiisances to an Englishman travel- 
ling through Franco is the demand 
to which he is perpetually liable for 
his passport from gendarmes sta- 
tioned in villages, where their pro- 
voking curiosity and authority may 
bo exercised, to display their im- 
portance to the bumpkins about 
them. The traveller’s expression 
of vexation or impatience is the ac- 
knowledgment of their power, and 
is generally a source of amusement 
to lookers-on. In towns wliere he 
may arrive at night, or on frontier 
stations, one submits, as a matter of 
course; but it is a trial of temper to 
bear with the curious impertinence 
of a little brief authority*' so ill- 
timed. 

On our way up the valley wo pass- 
ed the village of Grignon, at the foot 
of the hill upon which are the ruins 
of the Chateau Bayard. Wc got out 
of the carriage, and scrambling up 
across some fields, soon reached tlie 
terrace, and enjeyod the beautiful 
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view which bo forcibly struck me on 
my first visit. My companion, to 
whom the sceno was new, was cn- 
cliantcd with it. Before us lay the 
widest part of the plain tJ tlio valley, 
which siretdjcd across to Fort Bar- 
raud and Chaparcliati, the frontier 
of Franco and Savoy, on the opposite 
bank of tho [sere. On the right, the 
fine mountain of La Tuile, above 
Montincliaii, appeared abruptly to 
close the Vale of (iresitaudan. 

Wo- loitered about the terrace, and 
searched among- the ruins of the 
dwelling for names of visitors upon 
the walls of what are now sheds for 
cattle. 

The ruins arc only intercf^tiug fiom 
their abS(*ciatiou with the Chovaiior 
" sans peur et sans reprocho.*’ In 
the days of tho first llovoliitiun iu 
France, when the memory of gr( at- 
ness or goodness was a sufilcient 
warrant for desecration, this spot 
was [tut up to be bold <ns Latioiial 
))ropcity. One worthy man was 
louud to purchase it, to prevent tho 
removal of the stones which marked 
tho spot where the " bon chevalier’’ 
was cradled. 

Tho day closed upon us before vve 
could leave this interebtiog spot. 
We rapidly, however, descended 
tlio road down the steep slope, 
through vineyards and fields of In* 
diaii corn, and joined our voiturier, 
who had waited for us. lli^lf-an- 
hour brought us to Ponte (lli^ ra ; 
but tho auberge do la Paon was too 
full to receive us, and we wero ob- 
liged to put up at a miserable inn, 
the secoud in the village, llsre, in 
a dirty salle h manger, wo were ill 
served, and, “ albeit not used to tho 
siff/iiug mood,'’ I could not help re- 
membering, in my former visit, the 
comforts of the Paou, and the pretty 
wife of the host. In answer to my 
enquiries 1 learnt that she was gone 
a Vauire momk. On our retiring to 
our chamber, we found in it three 
beds. Tho ^irl who, through a 
puzzling labyrinth of stairs ana pas- 
sages, had led us to our dormitory, 
desired us to leave the door open, 
:i8 the bourgeois (tho name here con- 
stantly given to the mastcT) must 
vomo in — though w'o might make 
our choice of two beds, ho would 
occupy t!ie third, as it was his room. 
Against this wo protested, and 
throatened to lock the door, and 


keep possession against all intru- 
ders, olFeriog to pay for the. three 
beds. She told us that all the others 
were occupied, that it was an accoin- 
modation to us on the part of the 
h^urxjioiSf and assured us that no 
other person would enter. We 
grumbled a little after sbe was gone, 
then laughed at the oddity of our 
situation, and taking possession of 
our beds, left tho old man, whom 
wo found to be the father of o;ir 
hostess, to the enjoyment of k:s; 
he gave us no disturbance, and left 
the room before daylight. 

We were delayed two hours be- 
yond the time we had intended for 
our departure, by the drowsiness of 
the autiioLity whose sigiiaturc to our 
passports was ueccstury before w'e 
could enter Savoy. Having obtain- 
ed it, we passed the frontier wiilioiit 
any other iroulde or deteniion, and 
proceeded by an ill-kept road to 
Moutnielian. On our way there, 
we had a view of Mont Blanc, 
which is seen up and beyond the 
valleys of the Iseru and tlie Doroii. 

We had renewed our engagement 
with our voituritM', who agreed to 
take us to Moutiers, a long day’s 
work, especially after our unprofi- 
table delaj at Ponte-Chana. At 
Montinelian we w'cre again detained 
by the carabineers for ilio authenti- 
cation of our passports, and as if 
these were not siifiicieiit losses of 
time, we took the wrong road out of 
the town; that which led towards 
Aix. At length, however, we got 
into the true course, up the right 
banks of the iscre, and reached St 
Pierre d’ Albigny. Whilst the horse 
was refreshing, we proceeded about 
a leagiio on the road, to visit the 
Chateau Moilatis; a man accompa- 
nied us as guide, who had served 
under Napoleon, and had been a pri- 
soner in England. 

The asci*nt was gradual to the top 
of the rock, which, jutting out from 
the mountain-side, formed. a suffi- 
cient platform for the buildfbgs, at 
an elevation of eight hundred or 
nine hundred feet above the level 
of the Isere, and commanding ex- 
tensive views. TmBM towers of 
the chateau ovcilmng inaccessible 
precipices four or five^llnes their 
height. The look out upon the 
beautiful scenes in the valley below 
from the slits serving as windows to 
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the cellsi must often, to the poor pri- 
soners within, have created a desire 
fur liberty, and at the same moment 
hare crushed the hope of its attain- 
ment. 

The chateau originally belonged 
to one of the most ancient families 
in Savoy, distinguished so early 
as the 9th century. Between that 
period and the 16tii, many of the 
Barons of Moilans were celebrated 
as soldiers, and other members of 
the family were emitinit in the 
church, as bishops of the IVlauii- 
cune, but the male line becoming 
extinct in 1523, the chateau was 
bought by Charles, third duke of 
Savoy, and converted into a state- 
prison, which continued to be its 
appropriaiinn until tiie events of 
the French Revolution united Savoy 
to France, when the castle of Mui- 
lans w'as dismantled. However 
strong it might have been as a pri- 
son — as a niilitary staiioii, at least 
since tlie use of cannon, it must have 
been defenceless ; now it is inte- 
resting only to the painter and the 
anticpiary ; tank weeds fill its courts, 
its draw-bridgea are decayed, its 
nails are crumbling to the earth, 
and bear to oblivion in their ruin 
the names written upou them by the 
soldier in the guard- room and the 
(‘aptive in his ccdl. Where formerly 
tius sighs of the poor wretch never 
pierccu tho walls of his dungeon, 
blasts of wind have now passed 
through a thousand reiit«, and whis- 
tled the requiem of feudal tyranny. 

The path which descended on the 
noilhein side of the rock lay 
through vineyards and meadows, 
and prcseuteil at every turn some 
picturesque scene. On reaching the 
high-road, we waited impatiently for 
some time, aud feared that our car- 
riage might have passed on and left 
us to walk to Con flans ; but tiiough 
wc had nut chosen to dine at Sauit 
Pierre, oi^ conductor had, aud it 
was vez|||pm8 to find that two hours 
more Were los^ln our long day’s 
journe/ Wo^jeached L’llopital, 
however, at five o'clock, where the 
Frbres Gony^tf|^ us with an ex- 
cellent iliumHjllpVe crossed the 
Arly, whic^ivides L’Hopital from 
Cunflaus, atValf-past six, but it was 
near eleven before we reached the 
comfortable inn of Uie post at Moii- 
tiers. We passed thus at night 
many fine scenes ; to some the moon- 


light gave a sublime and mysterious 
character, particularly near Aigue-' 
Idanche, on our way through a fine 
ravine immediately before arriving 
at Moutiers. 

We made arrangements for our 
return this way, to pass by the Vu- 
nolse into tho valley of the Arc; 
and having engaged a char-a-baiic, 
proceeded to Bourg St Maurice. 

To my companion the route 
through the valley of the Isero was 
one of great interest. It was my third 
visit, and it w.^utod tiie freshness of 
novelty, but tho scenery is so fine, 
that its r fTei^t cannot be destroyed by 
repetition ; he was much struck witli 
the scene around tho deep ravine at 
Clusc D’Haiite-Cour, where tho 
torrent, falling over tlie tufa rocks, 
deposits tho calcareous matter 
w'hercvcr even tho spray falls ; be- 
low was the narrow gorge where, at 
the bases of vast precipice s, the Iserc 
is seen to struggle through ; above, 
hangs the enormous rock over which 
Emanuel earned a road in 1766 ; tho 
whole t'cene has combined materials 
of grandeur and beauty, which strike 
forcibly ou the first visit, and would 
scarcely be weakened on the hun- 
dredth. 

After looking down from the sum- 
mit on the village of Centron, w'hich 
still preserves tho name of the an- 
cient people of tho Tarentaise, tho 
Centrones, we drove up through a 
wild t^alley much changed, above the 
ravine, from the scenery below it. 
Here the advance of an army might 
be impeded at any time by assailants 
from the neighbouring heights. 

Wo rested for a short time at Alme, 
the ancient Forum Claudii, after- 
wards Axiroa; and whilst the horse 
was refreshing, we climbed up 
through tiio vineyards to an old 
chapel built amidst the ruins of 
Roman forllficntions. There are 
some remains of round towers of 
this high antiquity, both in the town 
and on the site of the ancient fort 
—tho masonry having been good 
enough to hold the iiiasscs together 
through so many ages— there is 
also a subterraneous communication 
which traverses the city, from some 
ruin«, supposed to have been a 
temple, to the fortress; the vault 
of this passage Is ft>tippiirted hy co- 
lumns of stone, each aliafc a Muglo 
piece. Here some Inscripiious have 
been founds weU preserved, pai ticu- 
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]ar]y one in honour of Trajan, An an- 
cient communication between the 
town and the fort may also be traced 
in Hteps cut in the rock upon which 
the latter stands. That theTormer ex- 
tent of Airne greatly exceeded its 
present boundaries, was shown by 
some discoveries of subterranean 
structures opened in forming a new 
road into the upper Tarentaise in 
1760. 

We found in our way up the val- 
ley many gangs of workmen em- 
ployed in making and improving the 
road, which will soon be excellent 
for carriages as far as St Maurice ; it 
Is supposed to be preparatory to the 
construction of a new road over the 
little St Bernard. This change in the 
miserable policy so long practised, 
under Austrian infliienco, by the go- 
vernment of Sardinia, will be hailed 
as a great boon by its subjects, espe- 
cially those of the Val Isere in Sa- 
voy, and of the Val d’ Aosta in Pied- 
mont, who have long wanted the 
facilities of communication which a 
carriage-road would give them across 
the great chain of the Alps between 
their valleys. 

On our approach to Bourg St 
Maurice, we observed, on the other 
side of the river, the village of Lau- 
dri, beautifully situated at the en- 
trance to the valley of Pesey ; direct- 
ly before us lay the pass of the little 
St Bernard, which we could trace 
almost to its summit; we could also 
distinguish the lloclie- blanche — but 
above St Maurice the great valley 
of the Isere takes a sudden bend, 
and the obvious course to seek a 
passage across the great chain would 
be to ascend the principal valley. 
The path which leads to the little 
St Bernard ascends by the Rcclus, a 
small stream which falls into the Va! 
Isere, near Sccis. The choice of 
this true, hut less evident route, 
proves the value of his guides to the 
army of Hannibal. 

As we arrived early at St Maurice, 
we decided upon walking to the 
Roche-blancbe, and examining any 
traces we might find of the ancient 
road upon the left bank of the Re- 
c1u8. Soon after leaving the town, 
ivo passed on the left the gorge 
whence issues the furious torrent 
of the Versoy, which descends 
through Bonoeval from Chapul. 
To avoid a detour, weerosse^amidst 
stunted wiUowsi the detritus brought 


down by this torrent, and spread out, 
during a recent display of its fury, 
over a large part ot what was until 
then rich meadow land. On our way 
across, we met a party of ten or 
twelve boys from the Pays d’ Aosta, 
cn route to seek their fortunes and 
fill the various situations of pedlars, 
shoo-blacks, and other avocations 
which these “ little merchants *’ have 
for many years made their own. 
They were in their best clothes, 
probably to make a handsome de- 
parture. This being their first day's 
march, they had crossed the Alps 
with their knapsacks or bundles at 
their backs— some almost as big as 
the bearers. They were headed by 
a lad older than the rest, who ap- 
peared to be their guide. In spite 
of their journey across the little St 
Bernard, tliey were proceeding 
actively and merrily, with joke and 
song, ail but one poor little fellow, 
about ten years old, who had evi- 
dently been recently weeping from 
fatigue or the remembrance of his 
mother. 

This emigration of the boys from 
Piedmont is annual ; they are often 
absent for many years, settled in 
other countries, where, by industry 
and extriuno economy of expendi- 
ture, they realize the moans of re- 
tiring to their native valleys — .a 
hope ever alive among them.— But 
mauy, uncertain when they have 
saved enough, linger until their 
chance of return is prevented by 
the universal visitor. Annually the 
young and able-bodied men leave 
their valleys for the cities duriug 
five or six months in winter to seek 
employment; they generally return 
with small sums carefully saved 
to their homes in summer, when 
the harvest and the' pasturages re- 
quire their superintendence. 

Much of the valley which we tra- 
versed bad been rendered sterile by 
the sand and stones reqatly brought 
down by the torrents, amUeposlted 
during the late t^mendm floods, 
by which many bridges in the Taren- 
taise had been swept away. 

Before we 4||||||fed the Reclus 
we passed sonsTCff^s, tilt-forges, 
where the makers of#ail8 and oSier 
articles of forged iron use tbepo|ver 
to tilt hammers of small water 
wheels placed on one of the thou- 
sand (unemployed) slreams which 
traverse the vallb;^; a waste of {lower 
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enough to make a Manchester man 
weep. We were struck with the 
workman’s simple mode of avoiding 
the fatigue of stooping, by sinking 
a hole near the anvil, which brought 
him to a convenient level with his 
tools — as he could also sit on the 
bank of his pit. We were at first 
disposed to abuse his idleness rather 
than applaud his ingenuity. Near 
this iiiitnc was a large building, a 
mnnufactoiy of the coarse woollen 
cloths of the country. 

We turned up the right bank of 
the lleclus where, as it is stated, 
the ancient road led to the Roche- 
blanclie. Not a trace of it, however, 
now remains, so completely have the 
ebuufemcns of the Mont de Scez de- 
stroyed all vestiges which may have 
existed. In many ])laccs our elTorts 
to keep ill sight of the torrent ren- 
dered our passage along the edge of 
precipices, where the soil, composed 
of slaty materials and conglomerates 
of tufa, easily broken, was eo soft as 
to create afear of its crumbling under 
the pressure of our feet— large land- 
slips and banks had fallen away, and 
in the course of centuries had often 
changed, within small limits, the bed 
of the torrent. — That a road, without 
great expense in its preservation, 
could not long be continued on this 
side was obvious. The modern road, 
tlirough the villages of Scez and 
Villars, avoids these liabilities to de- 
struction. 

In ascending, wo were at length 
obliged to leave the actual bank of 
the river to avoid tlie precipices 
formed by the undermining of the 
water, and to climb a considerable 
height above them. On our way we 
met a very old man, a peasant, with 
a companion, crossing from Villars to 
one of the high mountain hamlets 
on the left above us. We saw them 
ford the Reclus, and the sturdy oc- 
togenarian trudged his way uptl s 
mountain side with an incredible 
degree of strength and ease. 

After losing sight of the torrent, 
wo climbed to a much greater beig^ 
than w'aa necessary, and far wide of 
our mark ; we^lni^ long descent'be- 
fore we fell into the road which 
leads down from St Germains, on 
the little St Bernard, to the Roche- 
blanche. After collecting some speci- 
mens of the very pure gypsum of 
which the rock la composed, we 
rambled back through Villars, imd 


met there a roan who made our ac- 
quaintance by offering to sell us some 
specimens of minerals. We con- 
sulted him about our intended jour- 
ney across the Alps by the Col du 
Mont;— he said that our route was 
a perilous one, the people of the 
Tarentaise were honest, but that 
the Piedmontese of the Val Gri- 
sanche, in the Pays d* Aosta, were 
mauvaiscs svjets. This was the old 
story — the hatred or prejudice which 
exists among people divided only by 
a mountain barrier. — A new road 
across the Alps will remove this un- 
just and uncharitable feeling. I bad 
had too much intercourse with them 
to attach any weight to this opinion. 
The mail was a stone-cutter, and ho' 
appeared to have much knowledge 
of the neighbouring valleys. Oddly 
enough, his name was Alexander 
Grant ; his ancestor must havo been 
some wanderer from the Laud o* 
Cakes, or how should such a name 
have gut into this retired part of 
Savoy ? — He was ignorant that it had 
a Scotch origin until he learned it 
from us. 

Evening closed rapidly upon us 
before our return through Scez. We 
repassed the Reclus on some tem- 
porary boards placed near to where 
a bridge had been destroyed by the 
recent floods. The evening was very 
beautiful, and we were struck by 
the appearance of one of the most 
splendid objects 1 ever saw in na- 
ture — it seemed to be a mountain- 
peak shining like fire— nut sunlit, 
tor that luminary had long been be- 
low the horizon, but bright as the 
moon, and appearing in the east, in 
the direction of the Mont Iseran. Wo 
enquired of several persons whom 
wo met about this beautiful pheno- 
menon — the answer was, " it is the 
Brevet de Tignes, it always shines 
thus In the early part of the night in 
fine weather.” 1 nave never seen tior 
board of such a phenomenon. In 
my friend’s notes he mentions it as 
** shining like a phosphorescent 
light” 

On our return to Bourg St Mau- 
rice^ Chez Mayet, supper was a most 
welcome addition to our day’s occu- 
pations. Since my former visit 
many changes bad taken place in the 
establishment, the elder brother had 
married the daughter of the princl- 
psd innkeeper of Salenche, an inte- 
resting young woman with an ap« 
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S earance and manners unrivalled at 
lourf^; and the younger brother, 
who had formerly accompanied me 
to the Iscran as a lad, was now a 
fine young man. With these changes 
came many improvements to the 
Hotel dcs Voyageurs. 

At St Maurice we could get no 
certain information about the pass 
of the Col dll Mont; no man in the 
town knew it, but our young landlord 
furnished us with a letter to Philip 
Clienard of St b'oi, the village in the 
upper Tarcntalso, at the entrance to 
the valley which leads to the Col. 
Philip he said, was a good chas- 
seur, and must be well acquainted 
with the pass. 

With our baggage on our b<ickR, 
havingleft our portmanteaus atMou- 
tiers, wo started befoie Hve o'clock 
ill aline frusb morning, and repassed 
the ground of our walk the previous 
evening from Scez. Wo looked 
for the “ Brevet de 'riguca,*’ hut to 
our astonishment, neither in the di> 
rection in which we liad seen it, nor 
from tho spot whence wc saw it and 
1 had sketched it, was tiierc any ap- 
pearance of a mountain, or any other 
object bearing the least resemblance 
to tho beautiful form of the light 
presented to us on tho preceding 
night. 1 have no conjecture upon 
the subject, the whole phenomenon 
is a mystery. 

Though it was at an early hour 
this morning when w'o passed 
through Scez, the bells were tolling, 
and the villagers were assembling for 
a funeral. Our path lay by tho cot- 
tage where tho mourners were met, 
and lying on a bier, with face and 
hands exposed, the corpse of an old 
peasant waiteil the aii-ival of the 
riest to be taken to the place of its 
nal decay. 

From Scez, we descended to the 
banks of tho here, and walked 
through meadow paths, until we ap- 
ptoached tho steep hill above the 
river upon which the village of St 
Foi is built. On our way there we 
saw one who, not having read Isaac 
Walton, was pursuing tho gentle art 
with great success; ho had taken 
many fine trout, such fish as Isaac 
bad never had the good fortune to 
hook; the thick-skinned, blue trout 
of the Alpine torrents, tho greatest 
delicacy furniehod by the “6nuy 
tiibe." 

We made an unsuccessful effort 


to get access to a cataract, ^which, 
roaring through a delile on our left, 
tempted us to look out for a point 
whence it could be seen, but so 
deep was the ravine, and inaccessi- 
ble the steep sides, where a rank 
vegetation sprung up, watered con- 
stantly by the spray of the waterfall, 
that we only got wet in our effort to 
get a view. 

The zig-zsg and villanously pa- 
ved path which led up to S-. Foi 
was bordered with fruit trees ; 
of those the wild cherry afforded 
us delicious refreshment. Near 
the village, the beautiful mountain 
of Pesoy, with its splendid peak 
and bright glaciers, seemed to over- 
hang the opposite side of the valley. 
Whilst 1 was engaged sketching the 
scene, my companion sought the 
cut6 of the village, to enquire about 
the character of tlie man whom we 
had been advised to take as our 
guide, lie soon returned, pleased 
with the reception he had met with, 
and invited inn to partake of tho 
cur6‘8 hospitality before we com- 
menced our journey up tlie valley. 
A bottle of bis best wine, and bread 
and cheese, were placed before us 
by the curb’s handmaiden, and Philip 
Cheuard was summoned to attend 
us ; in the mean time we learnt his 
history. Philip had been a wanderer 
In his youth, a pedlar in Provence, 
a dealer in tjuincailleric (liardware). 
Tho cur6 assured us that ho was a 
hon gxiidf, and a tree hon tjnr- 
fOH, Mules were not to be had ; 
they were all in the mountain pas- 
turages, employed in tho hay harvest. 
Wo were lucky in finding Philip in 
the village, as most of the inhabi- 
tants were engaged in the fields, 
and wc thought ourselves particu- 
larly fortunate in getting the assis- 
tance of a man acquainted with a 
pass which, if not unknown, we 
heard bad hitherto been untrodden 
by Englishmen. We were told, 
however, that one of our wandering 
countrymen had, about three years 
before, crossed by the pass of the 
Mont do Clou, the next traversable 
place east of the Col du Mont. Both 
descend into Piedmont, by tho Val 
Grisanche. 

Leaving the house of the hospita- 
ble cur4, we at once began to ascend 
the valley which led to the pass, and 
soon arrived at two villages, Massure 
and Murallle. They appeared to be 
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but one ; they were, however, divided 
by a deep ravine, of whirb we did 
not Huspect tlie ^existence until we 
crossed the torrent which flowed 
through it, and which afterwards 
formed the cataract that we had 
failed to get access to in the morn- 
ing. Having passed the villages, we 
ascended by the right bank of the 
torrent, and soon reached pine fo« 
rests, and found some shelter from 
the now burning sun. We met a 
great number oi mules bringing hay 
down from the mountains, aided in 
tlieir steep descent with their heavy 
loads hy a man ora woman who fol- 
lowed, h olding two poles driven into 
the hay, by which he steadied the 
course of the mule. The batiks by tho 
road-side yielded abundance of wild 
strawbenies, and we generally chose 
our resting-places where we could 
obtain them. Xt length we emerg- 
ed from the forest, and entered tho 
pasturages, meadows and liili sides 
quite open, and of great extent. We 
passed through numerous gioiips of 
peasants engaged in the harvest, to 
whom it appeared to bo as much a 
pciiod of joyous light-heartedness as 
with us. Above these pasturages wo 
saw, at a fatiguing distance, the Col 
which wo had to climb ; but we were 
encouraged when some clmiets were 
pointed «nit to us, lying in our path, 
where w'o were sure to obtain bread 
and milk. Tiicse we enjoyed whei, 
we arrived there, and rested for 
about an hour in the middle of the 
day. Thence to the summit it was 
a dull and laborious ascent. Our 
guide told us that he often came here 
to shoot chamois, by lurking in re- 
cesses beneath some black precipi- 
ces, which ho attained in the even- 
ing, and then waited patiently for 
daybreak, when these animals de- 
scend to feed on the short herbage 
which is found in those wild and 
elevated spots. 

On the actual crest of the pass, 
we rose above any vegetation, ex- 
cept lichens, and as we bad seen 
patches of snow on the southern 
slope, I inferred that the height of 
this pass exceeds 8500 feet The 
summit was a mere ridge, and along 
the line of the crest were tho re- 
mains of dry walls and redoubts, 
thrown up by the Austro-Sardinian 
army, during ^the wars of the Alps 
in the early part of the French Re- 
volution. It la diflicult to imagine. 


that the liorrors of war could reach 
places so retired from the world as 
the spot upon which we now con- 
templated the evidence of the strug- 
gles which had taken place for tho 
possession of this pass. 

In 1795 every accessible point of 
the Alps on the frontiers of Pied- 
mont, from tho Camp of Tournoiix 
on the Ubayo, to the little St Rci- 
Hard, extending above thirty leagues, 
was watched tiy a Hue of 24,000 
Piedmontese soldiers, hacked by a 
numerous reserve. Opposed to 
them wero J.'i.OOO French, under 
Gcueral Muulins; these had brought 
up their guns and ammunition by 
the. path we had ascended, an incre- 
dible uudertaking, which exceeded 
tho valour and devotion afterWiirds 
displayed in the celebrated passage 
of the great St Bernard by Napo- 
leon. 

The Col dll Mont was so well de- 
fended hy the Piedmontese, that the 
French were repeatedly repulsed. 
At length MouliuH, in the month of 
May, ordered his men to advance 
duiiiig a dreadful storm of snow, 
against whicii they struggled for ten 
hours. Tho cold was so severe that 
tho wine, and even brandy (watered 
wo may suppose), fro^o ia the can- 
teens. Vet they persevered ; the 
weather was really tlieir auxiliary, 
for tlio Piedmontese were driven by 
the samo storm from their outposts. 
At such a time it was Impossible to 
imagino that an attack ivould ho 
made; tlio sentinels, almost frozen 
by the cold, and having aciiitain of 
snow only before them, perceived 
not the French, who, rushing on, 
carried tho intrenclimeuts. But so 
Important was the possession of the 
pais, that the Piedmontese rallied, 
and attempted its recovery on the 
following night, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded, by a false attack, in with- 
drawing the French from their posi- 
tion. Not less than ten efforts, in 
separate attacks, were subsequently 
made in the course of the campaign, 
not one of which succeeded in dis- 
possessing tlie hVench of tho com- 
mand of the pass. 

The later victories recorded in 
tho military history of France, wliich 
placed the fame of her armies at its 
splendid height during the success 
of Napoleon, were achieved by acta 
of leas incredible devotion and hero- 
ism, than those by which the first 
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soldierBof the Revolution conquered. 
Theiie men, ill-paid^ and without 
an organized commissariat, fought 
under circumstances to which their 
more fortunate succcHsurs were not 
exposed — for these were aided in 
their victories by the invincible cha- 
racter which those daring heroes of 

quired’ for the vinies of France. 

The summit of tbo Col du Mont 
Is so narrow, that the spectator com- 
mands from the same point both the 
valley of the Isere and the Val Gii> 
sanche. Beneath us, on the north- 
ern side, our path lay over a slope 
of snow which swept steeply down 
about 500 feet, and below to a deep 
valley, filled with rocks and stones, 
brought down by the glaciers and 
torrents which surround this scene 
of sterility. On our right the moun- 
tain sides descended in abrupt i)re- 
cipices, crested with snow and gla- 
ciers of vast thickness. The sun 
shone through the upper edge, which 
formed a vivid outline against the 
dark blue sky, and presented that 
beautiful translucent appeal ance 
with which I had been so much 
struck on the snows of the Ortler- 
spitz. All around was desolation 
and might have been solitude, but 
that we found on the (yol a party of 
shepherd boys, who, having left their 
flocks on the high pasturages, had 
climbed to the summit to meet the 
boys of the neighbouring valley; 
their meeting was now amicable, 
but our guide told us that a deadly 
enmity had not long slnco existeil 
between those of opposite sides of 
the mountain. Only two years ago, 
said Philip Chenard, a boy ten years 
old was killed with a stone in an 
affray; the authorities then inter- 
fered, the offender was tried and 
found guilty, but, in consideration 
of bis youth, he was only punished 
with imprisonment. 

On the surface of the snow below 
us we observed large patches of a red 
colour, which we round to be simU 
)ar to the red enow mentioned by 
Captain Parry, and which excited so 
much interest some years ago when 
he mentioned it on his return from 
the northern regions. My companion 
collected some, and placed it in a 
bottle, whilst I, seated to rest, began 
ft letter to England, of which 1 
thought even amidst such a scene as 
that which surrounded me — one cer- 


tainly not provided for in the “ uni- 
versal letter- writer.” 

When we began our descent it was 
witli caution, lest a slip should preci- 
pitate 118 to the bottom. The laugh of 
derision with which our mode of get- 
ting down was observed by the boys, 
was any thing but gratifying to our 
dignity. Whether it was to display 
their own skill, or justify their ex- 
pressed contempt of our want of it, 
the urchins set us an example; two or 
three of them suddenly squatted on 
the slope, and shot down the snow 
with the velocity of arrows, chock- 
ing their speed at will by letting the 
heel sink deeper in the snow, which, 
thus disturbed, flew up like powder 
on cither side. One boy threw nimself 
head foremost down the slope, and 
checked himself by his toes in the 
snow behind him ; but the climax of 
these mountain gymnastics was ex- 
hibited by a bold boy who desceud- 
ed^head foremost on his back. In 
this position he had no means of 
knowing when ho had reached the 
bottom, where rocks and stones pro- 
truded through and terminated tho 
bed of snow, and but for tbo aid of 
another boy who checked him, a fa- 
tal result might have punished his 
temei ity. This exhibition had amused 
and interested us; and as our creep- 
ing mode liad evidently more danger 
in it, vve followed the first example, 
seated ourselves on the snow, and, 
with delightful rapidity, reached the 
bottom. The only iiiconveiiieuce we 
experienced arose from the snow 
which stuck to us, solidified to ice by 
our pressure in the descent De- 
taching these lumps renewed the 
laughter of the mountain imps we 
had found in this extraordinary 
place. 

For more than two hours our 
route lay through a pathless descent 
of the mountain, which terminated 
in the Valley of Stones that we had 
seen from the summit Here we 
discovered that our guide was igno- 
rant of tho true course, and that, in 
fact, be had never entered tho Val 
Grisanehe before. In descending 
from a mountain, there is fortunate- 
ly little diflicuUy in following the 
course, as nearly as possible, of the 
torrent After getting out of the Val- 
ley of Stones, we ascended a steep 
bank to avoid a defile, and found our- 
selves on the highest pasturages In 
the valley. We soon passed the 
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cbaletSj and in half an hour more we 
got into that branch of the valley of 
the Griflanche which deacenda from 
the Col do Ciuu. Its head was 
filled with enormoub glaciers ; but 
they were impressive only from their 
immensity, they possessed no pictu- 
resque distinction. 

On our reaching the lower valley, 
we found a few fields of stunted bar- 
ley, and some miserable hovels. On 
enquiry after an inn, wc were told 
that we should find none nearer than 
at Seris. two hours down the valley, 
and that lvrogne,Jn the Val D'Aosta, 
was four hours below Seiis. Our 
reaching the Val D'Aosta to sleep 
was, therefore, out of the question. 
The sun was already siiiking below 
the mountains, and our walk, which 
liad now exceeded twelve hours, had 
fatigued us. There was little to in- 
terest us in the scenery of the val- 
ley; we saw some villages on the 
mountain side, but nothing striking 
to relieve the tedium of the walk to 
the miserable village of Seris. Here 
we saw a sign over a door, but 
knocks and shouts failed to obtain 
any proof that the house was inha- 
bited. We sat on a beuch in front 
of this inn, whilst Chenard went to 
<li(rerent cottages to enquire where 
we could obtaiu refreshment and 
beds. We learnt that all tlie inha- 
bitants of the inn were in the moun- 
tains saving their hay, and nearly all 
the people of the village were thus 
occupied. Wo could only wait pa- 
tiently at tlie door. Whilst we sat 
there, (locks of goats returning from 
their pastures, scraped our acquain- 
tance as they passed. The sun had 
set ; and the only objects to relieve 
our ennui were the splendid changes 
of colour, as the sunllglit declined on 
the glaciers of the Mont ue Clou, 
which magnificently closed the head 
of the valley. 

We now became very impatient. 
Night descended rapidly, and tb<' 
keen air blowing down the valley 
from the glaciers made us anxious for 
shelter ; but it was an hour after our 
arrival before the innkeeper and his 
family made their appearance. He 
regretted that the house should have 
been closed ; travellers were too rare 
In the valley to induce them to leave 
one person in the house who could 
be useful iu the fields. When the 
door was opened, we entered a per- 
fect den, then ascended, by a flight of 


stone stairs, to two dirty chambers. 
Our host might have played the ve- 
riest brigand, without any addition 
to his costume. His sturdy form 
and huge whiekers gave to him a 
ruffianly appearance, quite at va- 
riance with his good-humoured de- 
sire to serve us as well as be could, 
lie sent to a neighbouring village for 
better wine than his own stores 
afforded, and for white bread, which 
had dried, however, as hard as a 
stone ; but the readiness with which 
his wife sought to serve us recon- 
ciled us to this mountain fare. Some 
villanouB coflfee was made ; but my 
friend's ingenuity soon discovered 
the means of making tea, and we af- 
terwards obtained eggs and milk. 
We soon found refreshment from 
our fatigue, and amusement from the 
oddity of our situation. Such a visit 
as ours had created a sensation in 
the village ; many peasants entered 
to see us feed and hear us talk. The 
viilu^c mason, who had not much 
employment in his valley, consulted 
us upon the policy of seeking it in 
England, where he had heard that 
thousands of his craft were employ- 
ed, from a man who had been taken 
prisoner whilst serving in the French 
armv, and had been some time in 
England. All regretted that this man 
was absent upon so extraordinary an 
occasion as the passage of two Eng- 
lishmen through their vallev. Our 
visitors at last became troublesome ; 
and upon enquiry for our dormitory, 
we learnt that it was a hundred yards 
from the house, in a grange. We went 
there and found two chambers ; the 
outer one, nearly filled with imple- 
ments of husbandry, was allotted to 
our guide, and the inner one to us. 
Beneath us we heard the bleating of 
goats, and saw a trap* door in the floor, 
which communicated with their 
crowded abode. Many thinn occur- 
red to divert us excessively, out poor 
Chenard could not enter into our 
mirth. He bad, as usual, an ill opi- 
nion of the people, and protested 
against lying on fils bed until a key 
was found to lock the door of hie 
chamber. The absence of it had 
alarmed him ; but after piling the 
ploughs and harrows a^inst the 
door, and having ascertained that we 
were armed, he became reconciled, 
and we all slept in safety. 

We were up at four ; our host had 
procured some milk and boilinij wa- 
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ter. We Boon breakfasted, and be- 
fore fi^e o'clock we left Seris. The 
innkeeper, who was satisfied and 
grateful for wbat we paid him, added 
another example to the million, that 
he was an honest fellow in spite of 
his appearance. 

Though our route through the val- 
ley above Seris last evening wanted 
picturesque Interest from its sce- 
nery, the valley was sterile, and rug- 
ged, and strewn with vast rocks which 
had been detached from the moun- 
tains, often from precipices so steep, 
that no vegetation rested on their 
surfaces, where still impending 
masses threaten the passing traveller, 
and numerous crosses record the fre- 
([uent occurrence hero of this com- 
mon fatality in the Alpine valleys. 
Deep lifts in the mountain sides 
were channels to catarncls pouring 
their wliite foam from the daik re- 
cesses, and in some places the black 
precipitous slopes of the mountain 
were wet and lierbless, and still reck- 
ing as if some avalanche bad recent- 
ly passed over them. 

Yet all these grand materials of 
mountain scenery do not cuiubine 
into picturesqre arrangements, and 
the lover of nature who would per- 
form the character of Dr Syntax in 
the Alps, would find little in this 
valley above Sens to place in bis 
skctcli-book. 

From this village, however, to 
the junction of the Val Grisanche 
with the Val D’Aosta, scenery of the 
wildest and most picturesque charac- 
ter abounds— tlie torrent sinks into a 
deep and inaccessible ravine, which, 
near its commencement, was over- 
hung by the window of our dormi- 
tory. Our course down the valley 
was by a path along the mountain 
side, rarely approaching the torrent 
nearer than 200 feet, and rising 
sometimes a thousand above it, and 
so awfully abrupt that we could al- 
most touch the topH of enormous 
pines which were rooted in the sides 
of the ravine beneath us ; as often, 
too, the sky was shut out within a 
few degrees of the zenith by the pre- 
cipices which overhung our path. 
During two hours of our descent to 
Ivrogne, we passed through this 
magnificent defile; enormous rocks 
often lay in our course, and could 
only be passed by a path made either 
by excavation, or by rude terraers 
formed of dry atones, or trunks 


of trees overhanging, in a terrific 
way, the deep gulf below, in which, 
when we caught a glimpse of the tor- 
rent, we saw its successive cataracts 
foaming and tumbling over and 
amidst the enormous rocks, which, 
detached by the frosts of winter, had 
fallen from the precipices above us, 
where wo often observed the fresh 
surfaces left by recent ehoulemms. 
Several cataracts, unknown, and 
therefore not celebrated, are 
amongst the most striking objects in 
the Val Giisanchc. One of tlicse 
precipitated itself down tiie moun- 
tain side in a place so perpendicular, 
that it was necessary to hasten o\er 
the bridge, formed by trunks of trees 
laid across, lest the spray from the 
torrent should soak us — rails, rudely 
formed, olTered slight ueruiity to the 
passenger in crossing this bridge, 
which fearfully hung over the abyhs. 
The wild placement of the rocks in 
t}ie ravine above us, through which 
ihewatergushed,wauHiii'muimted by 
another bridge, made ai)pareiitly to 
connect the paths to mountain pas- 
turages, in a situation more fiightful 
than even that upon whitdi we for a 
moment stood. A fine addiiioti to 
tbo sublime picturctiqueness of this 
gorge was the occasional \\o\v of 
castellated ruins on seemingly inac- 
cessible rocks and precipices. One 
of the finest of these is on the rigiit 
side of the torrent near to whtM e tlio 
traveller in his descent first catches a 
glimpse of the northern sido of the 
Val D’ Aosta. 

Our descent was very rapid, and 
though we were early, we soon found 
the heat scarcely supportable. Thou- 
sands of beautiful lizards made the 
banks and rocks “ inr-iinct with life 
and once attempting to reach a 
flower, a large snake vihich I liad 
not perceived, startled me by aimust 
touching my face as it sprang across 
the path Into tlie shelter of the oppo- 
site bank. 

Some time before reachiog the 
valley of the Doire (Val d’Aosta), 
we left the course of the Grisanche, 
and turning on the left, descended 
among some criornious boulders, 
through meadows, pastures, forests 
of walnut and chestnut trees, orch- 
ards and vineyards amidst cottages 
and saw-mills, and at Icngih issued 
very unexpectedly from beneath a 
gate-way into the middle of the nar- 
row street of Ivrogne. For Botne 







time 1 vru piusaM to recogplae tbe 
Tillage In whlcb 1 now found myself 
for the fourth time. 

Here, suflfering from heat, thirst, 
andexertloo, we sought refreshment 
and a short rest, but without much 
success. One solitary old woman 
we met in the village, who iuformed 
us that there was no chance either 
of getting mules or a char to drive 
to St IMdler. After taking a little 
sour wine we started up the valley, 
hoping for better fare at La Salle. 
1 found that the road had been great- 
ly improved since my last visit in 
many places, especially near Fort 
Hoc — the defile which separates the 
valleys of Aosta and La Salle. Here 
Mont Blanc burst upon us in all bis 
splendour, terminating this beautiful 
valley with one of the grandest ob- 
jects in the whole chain of the Alps. 

At La Salle, which we reached 
through a dusty road and under a 
burning sun, we took shelter at the 
Rose. The old woman was dead; 
her successors placed before us 
bread and cheese and wine, but no 
mules or chars were to bo had. We 
then determined to rest an hour to 
invigorate for the remainder of our 
burning journey. Our guide was 
as miserable as thirst and fatigue 
could make him ; for the wine was 
warm, and rather fevered tljan re- 
freshed us. I tear that we were sel- 
fish enough to find consolation in 
the discovery that our guide suf- 
fered more from our journey than 
ourselves. At length we started, 
and soon discovered that another 
and a better inn than the Rose had 
been established in the village since 
my last visit. We found ourselves, 
however, refreshed and in high spi- 
rits. At Morgex, the next village, 
we did not condescend to ask for 
mules. We found here three new 
inns, and ail promising good enter- 
tainment. 

Soon after leaving Morgex, we met 
two gentlemen descending the val- 
ley Id a char. I immediately recog- 
nised acquaintance, but if 1 had not 
made myself known 1 should have 
escaped detection, as my appearance 
was disguised by a blouse and a large 
white hat, my usual travelling cos- 
tume— these, aided by a sun-burnt 
visage as dark as gipsy’s dye, and 
a full powdering of dust upon my 
mustaches and whiskers, exhibited a 
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condition, in which 1 wonld not have 
walked through Cotentry,' tW’s 
flat” We aoon after turned out of 
the high-toad to Cormayeur, crossed 
the Doire, and reached Pr^s St Di- 
dier about two o'clodr. , After din- 
ner my friend drove ovet to the 
Baths of Cormayeur, distant about a 
league, and on his return we went 
to the Baths da Mont or of St Di- 
dier. In the meadows between the 
village and the baths, a neat building 
has lately been erected by order of 
tbe King of Sardinia — he visited 
these baths last year,, to the honour 
and glory of the St Didians. Visi- 
tors and invalids may live at the new 
baths tu pemion^ The water is 
supplied to them by pipes from the 
hot spring above tbe Baths du Mont, 
which will he suppressed as soon as 
the now establishment is complete. 

The grand place, as the little dirty 
square of St Didier is called, is im- 
proved; a new house for the cure 
now occupies the best side of it— tbe 
sign of the Bear (our quarters) still 
swings on its old hinges, and points 
out the rbief inn, though some rivals 
have arisen in the village. The one- > 
eyed waiter had disappeared, the 
only improvement that 1 could per- 
ceive at VOurs; it was at present, 
however, enlivened by a fellow who 
announced, by beat of drum, the 
powers of himself and vagabond fa- 
mily, who, patronised by all the 
princes in Europe, had condcseend- 
ed to \i»it St Duller, that the lieges 
of the King of Sardinia, even in this 
reti red corner of h is dom i niocs, m igh t 
be gratified and astonished by dium- 
ming, rope-dancing, and **feH d*<tr~ 
tifice.** As the salle de spectacle 
was a loft, attached to our inn, clear- 
ed out for the occasion, we enjoyed 
in tbe evening, for eight sous, the 
consideration of being arranged with 
Les h antes classes. A poor girl, 
dressed d la May- day in England, 
had her skill sadly limited, by the 
timbers of the roof, to leaps of a few 
inches, and the magnificent feu tVar^ 
tifice was confined to a single small 
wheel rocket, fired from a nail fixed 
in the window sill of the inn in front 
of the grand place ; a liberal display 
to all the villagers who would not 
pay, as a decoy to tbe next represen- 
tation to-morrow night, to which the 
payment of only four sous .will gain 
access. 
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We engaged mules to take us to 
the little St Bernard, and visit the 
Crammont on our way. The morn- 
ing was not very promisiDg, clouds 
hung over Mont Blanc, the chief ob- 
ject of our visit to the Crammont; 
still there was hope that they might 
clear away, and this hope Induced us 
to climb this mountain tor the chance 
of his appearance. 

After ascending half an hour from 
St Didier, we left the road which led 
to the little St Bernard, and struck 
into a forest on the flanks of the 
Crammont, by a path which put the 
strength of our mules severely to the 
test. After a dillicult ascent foi 
nearly an hour^ we emerged from the 
forest, and entered upon the pastur* 
ages, passing several groups of cha- 
lets. At length, when the mountain 
side became too steep for our mules, 
we dismoiiuted.and one of our guides 
led them across the pasturage to some 
chalets which we bhoiild pass on our 
descent; the other guide accom- 
panied us to the summit. As we rose, 
extensive and magnificeut scenery 
opened to us — Mont Blanc and 
the great clinin were still wrapt 
in clouds, but to the eastward, 
tfio Val d* Aosta and tlic mountain 
peaks, whence sweep down to the 
Doire its numerous affluents, all lay 
like a model below and before us — 
the extensive glaciers of the Ruitor 
appeared just across the valley of La 
Tuille, like enormous terraces, in 
which the vast fissures and even their 
deep tinge of blue were distinctly 
seen. Soon the Val de Ferret open- 
ed to us beyond the Mont Doleut, 
the peak which terminates the Crani- 
mont range towards Cormayeur. 
A little or the masses of Mont Diane, 
became visible, yet the clouds siill 
concealed more than the upper half 
of their Immense depth ; and the Cap 
even of the Crammont was envelop- 
ed. Still we persevered, and in 
about four hours after lea\iDg St 
Didier, we attained the summit, an 
elevation of about 1)200 feet. 

The chief difiFicuities in the ascent 
arose from the extreme smoothness 
of the sward and steepness of the 
slope ; in many places, where there 
were undulations in tiie mountain- 
side, it was awful to look hack upon 
ground Just passed, and sec its 
unsupported edge cutting abruptly 
against objects on the opposite side 
of the valley, thousands of feet be- 


low and beyond. It excited a shud- 
dering sensation to see such an ap- 
parent ledge, over whleh It seemed 
as if it were possible to fall ; here 
and there, amidst rocks, and upon 
banks, excavated by hundreds of 
marmots, it was a relief to rest In 
conscious security. 

From the summit, little in the di- 
rection of Mont Blanc was visible ; 
the clouds which still wrapped the 
upper half of the chain were, how- 
ever, In motion. The grand Jorasse to 
the northward cleared off ; then occa- 
sionally glimpses were caught of the 
(ieant; aud portions of the enormous 
glaciers on the eastern Hanks of 
Mont Blanc were at some moments 
visible. Wo determined to await 
the change promised by these appear- 
ances, and in the mean time ex- 
amine what could be seen, especial- 
ly as WG had the aid of a good glass, 
whenever the cloud in which we 
were occasionally enveloped on the 
Crammont rose clear of the summit. 

Towards the E.S.Iv we saw tlie 
glaciers of the Ruitor, one of tiie 
finest objects within view. On men- 
tioning the probability of our tra- 
versing the Val de Cogne, our guide 
pointed it out in the scene be- 
fore us, as well as the snows of the 
Soaniia, and the mountains bound- 
ing the Val Grisanclie, which we 
had descended. The Doire in the 
Val d' Aosta was reduced to a silver 
thread ; the camp of Prince Thomas, 
the table land above the precipices of 
the valley of La Tulile, appeared 
close beneath our feet ; and we over- 
looked the mountain which flank- 
ed this camp, as well as numerous 
peaks beyond it. Towards the 
south, we saw the little St Bernard, 
guarded by the Belvedere, the Valai- 
HBD, and other mountains which 
bound that pass. In the direction of 
the great St Bernard we clearly 
traced the course of the wild valley 
through wliic.h a path leads by tiie 
pass of tlie Serena to St Remy and 
reat St Bernard ; and though the 
ospice could not be seen, the Mont 
Velan beyond it {•hone brightly like 
a beacon above the dwelling of the 
Benevolent Brethren. 

Whilst wo stayed on the Gram- 
mont, we were more than once 
driven for shelter from the rain into 
a cavtM'n which was formed by the 
rude piling of the rocks upon the 
summit, these were of slaty lime- 
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stone, of ft Tftrletj known by tbe 
name of clpollno, of which tbe moun- 
tain is almost entirely composed. 

The look- out from the summit of 
the Crammont towards the west is, 
independent of the riew of Mont 
Blanc, one of the most striking 
scenes in the Alps; it surmounts 
many thousand feet the deep valleys 
towards .the All4e-blanche. The 
highest point of the Crammont is the 
outwara edge of a large Hat mass of 
rock, dipping towai'ds the east about 
20 degrees. The western or upper 
edge of tills mass actually overhangs 
the rocks below, so tliat a stone 
dropt fi'om it would fall perpendi- 
cularly hundreds of feet, and then 
striking the precipitous sides, would 
bound into the abyss below, broken 
into a thousand fragments. To pass 
the time, this was one of our amuse- 
ments ; all lent a band in rolling the 
largest pieces of rock wc could ma- 
nage, to the edge, and the moment it 
dropped, we lay prostrate, our heads 
only hanging over, to observe the ef- 
fect. The mass, with the force of 
its descent, generally broke against 
tbe first thing it struck, into many 
thousand pieces; each bounded away 
to greater depths; again breaking, 
and divided, and often disturbing in 
its course masses a hundred times 
larger than that originally thrown 
over. These rushing through rifts, the 
channels of former eboulemcng, or 
bounding over the vast ledges below 
us, set many tons in motion, and 
gave an appearance of life to the 
fearful abyss which we overlooked. 
The noise produced by so much 
disturbance in these solitudes rose 
like thunder from the depths below, 
and long after we had been unable, in 
the depth and distance, to distinguish 
the motion of the stones, we were 
informed of its continuance by the 
noise which ascended from rever- 
berations below. 

Our first exploit this way disturb- 
ed a female chamois and her kid, 
feeding In apparent security In such 
a solitude as this; they instantly 
bounded directly up the mountain, 
over snows, and rocks, and springing 
up precipices of which we couldnot 
discover the ledges upon which they 
found footing. All this was done ap- 
parently with as much ease as the 
stones had descended ; nor did the 
animals rest until they attained the 
peaked summits on our left, when 


Uieir dark forms cut against the sky. 
Our guide skulked along the brink of 
the precipices, in order to afford more 
sport by disturbing them again ; but 
he was soon detected, and they 
bounded away out of sight into soli- 
tudes inaccessible to all observers. 

But grand as were the noises we 
were ^le to produce by this dis- 
turbance in the abyss below, they 
wero insignificant compared with 
tbe thunder of the avalanches, which 
every minute made themselves heard 
across the All6e- blanche, as they fell 
from the glaciers of Mont Blanc op- 
posite to us; and it was no small 
part of the sublime emotion which 
they caused, that the sound reached 
us directly through th» clouds which 
still concealed the ** monarch of 
mountains.'’ 

At lefigth our perseverance was 
rewardeef ; the spaces became more 
frequent, the rents in the curtain of 
clouds larger; vast extents of gla- 
ciers became exposed to us; and, 
watching attentively as the clouds 
rose, we saw in an opening, high — 
unexpectedly high — above us, his 
** diadem of snows.*’ Such a mo- 
ment of preparation, of excitement, 
and of gratification, is worth the 
journey from England. Our first 
peeps were only for a few moments, 
but at length his summit shone out 
bright and glorious against a deep 
blue sky. Soon tbe whole range 
cleared off, and a zone only of llglit 
varying clouds lay on the side, and 
alone interrupted at intervals an en- 
tire view of this most sublime object, 
from his summit to where the base 
was intercepted by a low range 
which may be considered as the 
western basis of the Crammont; and 
in extent, from the Col de la Seigne 
to the Col de Ferret, including all 
the vast eastern glaciers of Mont 
Blanc— the Miage, the Brenva, and 
others, throughout an extent of near- 
ly forty miles, seen under an angle 
of about 150 degrees. 

Nothing struck me more forcibly 
than the sublime effect of the height 
of Mont Blanc, rising still G500 feet 
above us, but so near that wc appear- 
ed to be looking into the zenith when 
we gazed upon his summit. Mv com- 
panion was particularly struck with 
this, for upon my shouting an excla- 
mation of joy on the first appearance 
of Mont Blanc, not suspecting the 
real situation, be was searching In- 
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tently twenty or thirty degrees be- 
low, and could scarcely believe his 
eyes when the reward of our climb* 
ing was offered to us so high above 
the clouds. 

We were struck with the distinct- 
ness with which we could, in these 
silent regions, hear the sound of the 
torrent of La Tuille, when the air 
set towards the mountain. The bells 
of the cows, too, in the pasturages 
below us. came sharply upon the ear, 
and we almost fancied that we heard 
occasional sounds from the villages 
which wo saw speckling the plain 
and slopes of the valley of the Duire. 
The cxnuislte enjoyment of this visit 
to the Crammout was only a repeti- 
tion of the pleasure felt by preceding 
travellers. Few men have derived 
higher pleasure from mountain ex- 
cursions, or imparted more informa- 
tion upon the subject than Saussurc, 
and he records his second visit to the 
Grammont thus: — ** Nous past-ames 
trois heurcs sur cette sommite ; j'y 
en avois aussi passe trois dans mon 
premier voyage; et ces six heures 
sont certaiuement celles de ma vie 
dans lesquellcB j*ai guule les plus 

f grands plaisira quo puissent douner 
a contemplatiu t et I’etude dc la na- 
ture.” 

The descent was more dinicultaiid 
fatiguing than the ascent, from the 
grass rendering the footing insecure, 
and we often followed the example 
of the guide by sitting and sliding 
down some of the steep slopes. When 
we had descended about 2000 feet, 
we looked back and saw an eagle 
whirling round the crest of the moun- 
tain which we had just left. 

Instead of descending to the path 
in the forest by which we had climb- 
ed, we struck away to the right to- 
wards some clnilets, where our mules 
had been taken to await our return. 
We amused aud refreshed ourselves 
by giving chase to some goats, and 
milking them into our leather tra- 
velliug cups. In the chdlet, how- 
ever, abundance was ready for us 
of milk and cream, bread and cheese. 
Here we rested half-an-hour, then 
mounted our mules, and descended 
by a very steep and difficult path 
to the village of Evolina, where we 
regained the high-road from St 
Pidier to the little St Bernard. 

1 found this road much im- 
proved since my former journey, 
especially from La Balme to La 


Tuille. The path which overhung 
the deep bed of the torrent had been 
in some places guarded by a dry 
wall, iu others trees had been well 
laid for the construction of a safe 
road; especially near that spot of 
so much interest in this route, as 
connected with the passage of llan- 
nibal, at the base of the Grammont, 
where the snow of the winter ava- 
lanches accumulates. 1 again found 
snow here, and of much greater ex- 
tent than iu 182G. 

Soon after, we crossed the bridge 
at La Tuille, looked up to the 
bases of the glaciers which de- 
scend here from the Ruitor, and 
then continued our route up to 
Pout Serrant, the last village on the 
ascent. We had ‘ilready done a fair 
day’s woik, which made the ascent 
to the little St Bernard seem longer 
than usual. At length we entered 
the plain of the C.'uJ, gazing up to 
the Belvedere, which we also in- 
tended to visit, to enjoy the cele- 
brated view fiom its summit. Af- 
ter passing the old redoubt — the 
“ Girque d'Ariuibal” — and the Co- 
lonne de Joux, where there was an 
appearance of recent excavation, we 
reached the hospice. 

The sun was now declining, a cold 
sharp wind blew over the Gol, and 
compelled us to dismount, and walk 
across the plain on the summit, the 
site of the encampment of the army 
of Hannibal. At the hospice, where 
we expected we could have rested, 
aud visited the Belvedere in the 
morning, we found workmen re- 
building it, and the whole establish- 
meut iu such confusion, that we 
could ouly obtain a little bread, and 
some detestable brandy. Shelter in 
case of a storm might bo found In 
the stable, but no beds. We were 
compelled, therefore, to proceed, to 
my great vexation at being obliged 
again to relinquish my excursion to 
the Belvedere. We dismissed our 
mules, and, after taking a parting 
look at the Grammont and Mont 
Blanc— now cloudless— wo started 
down towards the Tarentaise and 
the comfortable quarters which we 
knew were ready fur us at Bourg 
St Maurice. Night overtook us 
before we reached the Roche- 
blanehe, and we found the road 
weary, and intolerably long. My 
companion, one of the best moun- 
taio walkers I ever travelled with, 
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suffered severelf from fatlguei and 
only rallied after a most welcome 
and refreshing supper provided by 
our young hoRtess. 

We rose perfectly refreshed from 
the fatigue of the last three days, 
and ready for our return to Mou- 
tiers ; but as we did not intend logo 
beyond that town to-day, we agreed 
to devote the early part of it to an 
excursion up the Bonnaval to Cha- 
piii at the eastern base of tlie Bon- 
hornme. TJirough' thiR valley de- 
scends the torrent of the Versoy, 
which issues from the glacier of 
rOratoric at tlie foot of the Col de 
la Seigne. 

Wo hired mules for this excursion, 
and returning about a mile on our 
road of last evening, turned up on 
the left, through the steep village of 
Clmtelard, situated alpiost in a forest 
of walnut and fruit-trees. Here, from 
the iiiouiitain t ide, juts out into the 
valley a headland, upon which are 
the ruins of a Roman square tower, 
a conspicuous object in the route 
from Saint Maurice to the Little St 
Bernard. 

The village of Chatclard lies on 
the bank ol the Versoy. On the left 
are precipices rising hundreds of feet 
from the bed of the torrent, so ab- 
ruptly that not a goat’s path appears 
to be practicable on the faces of the 
rocks. After passing Chateiard, we 
entered the gorge by a narrow path, 
cut out on the edge of precipices 
on the side opposite to those which 
are so conspicuous from the route 
near St Maurice. Between them, in 
the profound and inaccessible chasm, 
is the bed of Versoy. The scenery 
around is most sublime in character, 
the passer-by looks down into a hor- 
rid gulf from his high and danger- 
ous path, often without perceiving 
the white foam of the torrent, or the 
bases of the precipices which rise 
above it, on the opposite side, to three 
times the height of those upon whh h 
he stands, whilst the intervening 
space is so little, that a stone, thrown 
with slight effort, would strike the 
opposite rocks. Continuing to 
ascend, the path leads through a 
wild narrow glen, to a bridge over 
the Versoy; and shortly after wo 
reached the village of Bonnaval, 
situated at the entrance of a valley, 
which appears to lead into the heart 
of the mountciinB that divide the 


Little St Bernard from the Alice 
Blanche. The road up the valley to 
Chapui ascends steeply on the left 
slope of the narrow channel of the 
Versoy ; and wo soon rose high above 
the torrent, and found its course 
surmounted by lofty ranges of mag- 
nificent forms, their enormous bases, 
like buttresses, often changiog, from 
their protrusion, the direction of the 
valley. The whole character of the 
Bonnaval is wild and grand, com- 
posed of precipitous overhanging 
masses— steep taluses sinking into 
the depths of the valley — and enor- 
mous blocks strown about, which 
have fallen from the mountains 
above— yet there are in the valley 
several summer hamlets. At the 
last of these, Lo Crest, where' 
there is a little chapel, we descended 
to the river and crossed it. Every 
step now increased in sterility, the 
valley widened, but its whole width 
seemed to bo only ‘the bed of the 
Versoy in winter, for it was filled 
with rocks and stones — the moun- 
tain sides scathed and bare ; the 
whole scene a desert. Chapui, at 
the foot of the Bonhomme, now lay 
before us. We did not go up to the 
cbiilcts, as I had before visited them 
on my way from Chamouny to Cor- 
mayeur, but turned our mules' heads 
when within half a mile, and re- 
traced our route. We were struck 
with the singularly wild appearance 
of a bridge by which we had crossed 
near Le Crest ; its buttresses wore 
vast rocks, but so small by compa- 
rison with the immense masses 
above and around it, that the bridge 
was scarcely a distinguishable fea- 
ture in the scene. On our return, 
the wild scenery of the Bonnaval 
was presented to us in new points 
of view. I have often remarked the 
beauty of unexpected scenes, ob- 
served in an opposite direction, 
when retracing a course previously 
passed only in one way by the tra- 
veller, and we now congratulated 
ourselves that we had not only visit- 
ed, but returned by this savage and 
sequestered glen. 

After dinner we left our worthy 
host of St Maurice, Mayel, whose 
younger brother, my formergulde to 
the Iseran, drove us in a light car- 
riage to Moutiers; but it was dark 
be&re we reached our quarters at 
the Hdtel de Poste. 
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A UOriD FOR WIKTBR. 

The four seasons have each their 
admirers, but the artist does not 
admit of the limitation which they 
impiy. They are broad distinctions, 
and do well enough for those who 
periodically unwrap themselves and 
their ideas, to expose both to a 
fresher air; they serve for dates, 
retrospective and prospective, but 
no more ; and 1 know not how it is, 
but the public sense seems to cliain 
down the painter, and would ask 
him whether his picture be Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, or Winter, and 
would compel him to adopt one of 
those periods in the catalogue. It is 
very dillicult to determine by fifeds 
when each season commences or 
ends — they run into each other 
nicely, and havo blended beauties 
that delight the artist. So it is with 
the da^, and nature, ever shifting and 
changing, is often most fascinating 
when it is not strictly either morn- 
ing, noon, evening, or night ; yet, 1 
fear that the artist who bhould paint 
the odd times, would be criticised 
with the prejudice for the four 
periods strongly against him. Every 
month, and half mouth of the year, 
has its destination — every hour of 
the day also ; besides which, I cannot 
but think the painter at liberty, if his 
piece be poetical, as it ever ought to 
be, to borrow somewhat (however 
little) from all, as each may supply 
his palette with colour, or his pencil 
with form. He may occasionally 
make an ideal of the year. But, at 
all events, the twelve months and 
the twenty-four hours give him lati- 
tude enough, if the School of Taste 
shall bo tiisposed to question his 
light of amalgamation. 

It is now the first of February, 
and at half-past five r.ia., such a 
beautiful picture of nature presented 
itself to me, that it is noted on my 
memory’s tablet for ages, and per- 
haps at no other day in the year 
183G, nor at any other hour than the 
one mentioned, could that precise 
picture havo ofiered itself, and 1 
would not have one, the minutest, 
part of it changed. 

i could not but think, if 1 wefe to 
pidm this scene, it was moonlight 


IIY THE SKETCHBR. 

every part of my picture would have 
been criticized as false to sable 
night,** or night denominated by any 
other usual epithet; for though in- 
deed it was moonlight,it wasnotnight 
— which people think every moon- 
light ought to be. The uniting and 
meeting of day and night was most 
sweet, as if really saluting each other 
and commingling graces. The depth 
ol the sky was evident from the illu- 
mination of the moon breaking 
through a large purple cloud, which 
occupied a large space in the sky, 
the moon itself just partially seen, 
and tinging some radiant, fleecy 
clouds above it, and the dark mass 
over the expanse was of an intense 
colour, how diflficult to describe ! a 
lake- blue grey gradating in depth 
till lost in the extremity of the darker 
mass — above which, some lighter 
and slightly green tinged vapoury 
clouds were rolling in upon the love- 
ly and purer ether, above which to 
the right was one bright single star. 
The earth, its vailed grounds, dis- 
tances, fields, trees, all blended to- 
gether, in what at first might appear 
one russet brown, yet was there no 
very indistinct confusion, and on 
examining it more nicely, you could 
distinguish a great variety of tones 
and colours, seeming one from their 
perfect harmony, some belonging to 
daylight, some to moonlight, and 
how beautiful were the trees, on 
whose tender tops the parting sun 
had left his blessing, while they were 
yet courting communion with the 
new' mysterious light. Such was the 
colour of the sky, that near objects 
were illuminated, though delicately, 
with a rose tint which was finely set 
off by the greenish brown that still 
subdued the silvan srenery not 
within its reach. This scene would 
have struck any artist, hut as too 
many, at such an hour, and at such a 
season, are not in the country where 
beauty so peculiar is to be seen, 1 
am willing to tempt them, by this 
very inadequate description, to seek 
that witching hour,'* when day and 
night thus hold their conference, and 
the pure moon seems to rise sdll in 
reliailce upon the departing sun from 
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which she receives her glory, enve- 
lopiog herself iu the mantle which 
he drops. 

Scenes like this do not easily pass 
from the memory. I was perhaps 
the more struck with this, as It re- 
minded me of one not very dissimi- 
lar which delighted me many years 
ago, iu Italy, amongst the Apennines. 
The road wound amongst the moun- 
tains — morning and evening appear- 
ed at nearly opposite directions, 
pouring their rival and soft illumina- 
tion into the landscape, which was 
most retired, and well chosen for 
the meeting. It was impossible not 
to feel the poetry of the influences. 
The scene would have suited a 
Diana and Eridymion, tne crescent 
would have been radiant as a star, 
yet not a blush would have been 
lust to the eye, and the sleep of En- 
dymion would have been perfect, 
and, if the term may be permitted, 
tlie expression of his very dream 
visible. Nothing wanted light, no- 
thing wanted shade, yet all was un- 
der the moat perfect amalgamation 
of the opposites in colours and tones. 
There is something inexpressibly 
tranquillizing in these hours. 

The whole landscape in silenco 
seems wondering at the phenotne- 
uun, and the cliariiied spectator 
gazes as if within the magic circle 
of an illumination that is not only 
around, but that penetrates within 
him. If there is any being tliat 
ought to be more especially thankful 
than another to the maker of this 
beautiful world, it is the painter; 
by that organ, which others may 
think only given to mankind to see 
about their ways and businesses, 
does he extract from universal na- 
ture the most perfect delight — 1 say 
perfect, for it gives him a new sense, 
a perception of the infinite beauties 
of tho only works that are perfect. 
Tiiere is not a spot nor an hour 
where and in which the sketcher 
may not find something to admire— 
he bus ever something to collect, to 
treasure up, not liko the common 
collector or curiosities, for idle gaze, 
but for positive use, to stimulate his 
fancy into a faculty of combination, 
the poets’ and painters* gift alone, a 
gift that confers, as far as we are 
capable of receiving it, a delight 
which resembles no other, not so* 
much of imitating, but of creating. 


The artist will take storm and sun- 
shine from tho natural world, to 
enliven or display the wonders of 
his ideal; he lays every season 
under contribution, and, by the in- 
tense occupation of his mind under 
its converting power, that scenery 
and those effects which fill others 
with melancholy gloom, but furnish 
him with pleasures, and they arc tho 
greater, perhaps, as they direct his 
genius to higher conceptions. He 
would be but a poor artist who 
would limit his studies to one 
mouth, or to one season of the year. 
Let the sketcher see all — note all — 
for beauty is that gift to nature, 
when it was first pronounced good, 
that has never been, and never will 
be, entirely withdrawn. Materials 
are always before the painter — ho 
may make a bad or a good use of 
them, according to the wholesome 
or evil education that he has given 
to his taste. 1 never recollect a 
winter season to have been more 
rich in exquisite eflects than the 
present. The hoar frost about 
Christmas was most fascinating, it 
had nothing of the coldness of win- 
ter — it was joyous — the earth was 
garlanded with silver, and the sky, 
though nut light, was lumiuous, so 
as at once to (;et it off by colour, 
and to make it sparkling and brilli- 
ant. Spring was never more gay. 
The local circumstances, perhaps, 
gave a peculiar charm to my mind, 
aud they constituted the poetry of 
the scene, aud thentfore made the 
icture complete. It happened to 
e one of those days of annual pa- 
rochial gifts, when the poor rejoice 
in comforts, the bequests of pious 
and benevolent persons. The smoke 
was curling from the poor man’s 
cottage, and aecending, liko thank- 
fulness, heavenward, and in return 
the sky sent down a lustre over the 
carti). Winter came not on that day 
with a shrivelled and niggard aspect, 
frowning upon poverty, but with a 
sack of plentT on his shoulders, and 
a bidding oi welcome — not busy- 
bodylsm, but celestial charity may 
have been walking about all village 
ways, and In the fields; and after 
showing her cheerful healtby face at 
the poor man’s table, and blessing 
his nelds, went forth into the fields 
to gee that the cattle were fed, and 
M fhe Umehed with her fingers the 
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novtr cut mow, it gjleamed like gold a thought that was not in its holy- 
— merry children followed her, and day trim. 

sunshine played about her footsteps. Look at the trees, quoth Fancy, 
and the frosted hollows were like see how they meet together, how 
silver cups gilt within. How exquL they stretch out their graced and 
sitely beautiful were the hedges, graceful arms, and, all multitudinous 
such tracery, and every thing in as they are, seem conscious of each 
them so bent, and communicating other’s presence, and are glad — it is 
with each other, as if conscious of, now their assembly season — their 
and pleased with their festoonery of holyday of joy and pleasant idleness. 
Bilver>-and in the sheltered places In the spring they must work hard, 
the little leaves, partly dotting the and manufacture shade for us, and 
shade with white, and partly enliven- leaves for millions of creatures to 
ing it with their evergreen tint, furnish both shelter and food, and 
shining amidst red berries that were then they are shut up in their manu- 
still uncovered ; these small bright factory, and can see nothing of each 
leaves of green were tokens left, as other, for their leaves and industry; 
the rainbow in the heavens, to give but now their work is over, pleasure 
security of the entire recovery of begins, and see how they visit each 
refreshing green, when nature may other, and acknowledge the gratifi* 
choose to assume it. There never cation ; come, Sketcher, with your 
was poet or painter who did not pencil and palette, for here are form 
receive into his creed a fellowship and colour — look at the greenish 
of life and sensation with every ob- brown stems, here slightly touched 
ject of the vegetable world — nay, with silver, and here with amber, 
with all nature, as a whole, and in and why should you lament the loss 
all the detail, rocks and stones, leaf of the rich summer hues ? and if you 
and blade, to their imaginations, are would learn drawing you never cau 
endowed with feeling, and there is have so glorious an opportunity, 
not a desolate scene under a dreary They are all stripped bare before 
sky that does not, to their fancies, you like Academy figures, and there 
seem to feel its own uiisery-'-and is strength, beauty, and grace in 
thus they sympathize with universal every limb, and they will be pleased 
nature. This is strictly true, and if at your attentiou. Scoff not at Fan- 
there be any that read this, and have cy’s exhortation ; fancy and truth 
not felt it, they are no painters, and are nearer akin than cither judge or 
have DO touch of poetry in them — jury will allow, and her lectures are 
they may laugh at the conceit, but from a pure source, 
the painter will acknowledge the Winter has its cheerful views ; the 
truth. blessed season 1 have been descri- 

On the day of my admiration of bing, that of the Nativity, brought to 
the hoar frost, the sympathy felt my mind Milton’s Holy Hymn. — 
with all that was seen was a sym- How did he keep his Christmas 
patliy of lively joy, of health, of eve? noting such a beautiful starry 
sportivenoBs, as if the landscape had night as preceded our return of the 
put on a white dress to make holy- blessed day~ 
day, and it was Impossible to admit 

“ Now while the Heaven by the sun’s team untrod. 

Hath took no point of the approaching light, 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright.” 

He does indeed begin his hymn— 

It was the winter wild 

but the wildness soon is dispersed, and Nature 

** Only, with speeches fair. 

She wooR tho gentle air. 

To bide her guilty front with innocent snow'* 

How soon is the scene changed, and the cheering idea embodied — 

** But he her fears to cease 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace, 
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She, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 

And waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes an universal peace through sea and land.*’ 

Here is no dreary winter scene ; the lowly shed more richly orna- 
if it was a season of snow, the poet’s mentcd than halls of silver palaces, 
genius animates it — ii is the ** inno- and then glad was the aspect of bea- 
centsnow,” conscious of the prc- veu and earth, and frosted bright' 
scncc of divine innocence. The ness, and starry splendour, at the 
wise men, when they journeyed to contemplation of which, and the 
inuke their olFeriiigs to the lowly glory they announced, the poet’s 
babe, may have found all around heart indeed rejoiced, and dwelt 
garlanded with the hoar frost, and upon the vision. 

“But see, tlie Virgin blest 
Hath put her babe to rest.” 

No more then of churlish winter, expanse, and consequently there 
if it bring health, cheerfulness, and was a great variety of parts, the 
a seasou of holy joy, of human cha* woods folding and mingling, yet 
rity, and is withal thus lustrous with making several distances— the height 
beauty. on both sides was considerable, but 

Mr Miller of Bristol, a painter on one side more rocky and more 
whose proficiency, industry, and precipitous, on the other, receding 
ready genius must ensure him great and ascending wood over wood. 
succesH, was with me before that The hoar frost had fringed the yel- 
beautiful hoar frost had departed, lowish brown trees exquisitely, and 
We loitered about the lanes, which particularly the larger that stood out 
fuiuishi'd ample sccqie for observa- upon the bank of the river; their 
tion» every briery brake was a per- delineation was like fillagree work ; 
feet picture. He has since painted their pencilling at the same time 
a picture of this character of winter, most delicate and silvery, yet, as the 
and he selected it as well from ad- receding masses were so edged, the 
miration of the effects, as because breadth of effect was preserved. A 
he thouglit it would affuid him the blue haze arose from the water, and 
best opportunity of putting to the spread abroad over all, immediately 
test a medium, the discovery of a above the bed of the river, a most 
friend of mine, which I spoke of in perfect ultramarine vapour, which 
one of the numbers of the Sketchcr. yet looked not in the least damp—- 
lie has admirably succeeded, and was higher up; out of its reach, the bea- 
dclighted with the facility which it thery hills and cliifs were illumina- 
allowed him, and with the unclogged ted by a golden light breaking 
pure look which was so evident, that through a wintry atmosphere, the 
a peculiar beauty in the texture was warm brilliancy of which was re- 
noted by many who were uucon- fleeted partially in the winding 
scious that the picture was not paint- stream, and even seen in parts 
ed with the common materials. To through the blue haze. 1 had often 
those who may be prejudiced under visited this scenery, and at all sea- 
thc idea that the medium is not oil, .^ons — when spring was putting forth 
it may be as well to say that it is, its garniture, summer its richness 
the excellent quality being given to and glory, and autumn breathing a 
it by its dryer. ** browner horror o’er the woods 

Before I conclude my remarks but never had 1 seen it to such ad- 
upon winter scenery, 1 would no- vantage. It was exhilarating, and 
tice a scene, which I saw some years gave you the idea of the personality 
ago, between Monmouth and Chep- of Nature, and that it was every 
stow, on the banks of the Wye. where present, adorning and touch- 
Thcre was a sufliclent opening -to !ng up, like a paintress, her choice 
show the whole width of the valley works, and making even winter 
of the Wye In its somewhat large contribute to her power of fasefna- 
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tion; and where U it that she does eommunity of life between all spe* 
not BO work? If you went to the ciesi that is then acknowledged ; it 
North Pole, amid the most unpro- creates poetry, though it be not the 
mising dreariness, and Nature failed most heroic. But let the painter 
to charm you with the snow>cover> who would venture on a winter 
ed surface of the earth, she would scene take care that he does pre- 
show you a sky so deep, that it serve the poetry, and that it be such 
would excite your marvel, and then as will afford pleasure. ^ There will 
throw into it such (lashes, such vi* be no need of his painting a bleak 
vld and electric (ires, that your moor and a ragged donkey— the 
Imagination would be lifted in beauddeal of unmitigated misery- 
ecstasy above this world, and the such as I have seen of Morland’s 
glory of it would be as nothing. (be well merited the name) and his 
Winter affords the painter the imitators. He may safely choose 
greatest latitude, for be may be as the terrific, the domestic, or the 
sublime as the most terrific genius gay; but let him beware of the beg- 
would require ; and even in this garly — it is neither good for man 
calm island, he may visit the coast, nor beast The storm may clear 
and dash the foam over the rocks, up, the fields may be green, but the 
and sweep in the ruthless winds moor-mlsery admits no hope ; it is 
with the full rage of his pencil ; or unblesslng and unblessed. Why 
he may be domestic, even familiarly should not the landscape speak its 
homely and poetical. Every home own welcome — ** a merry Christ- 
that has smoke rising from the mas, and a happy new year,” and 
chimney is the centre of social feel* invite cheerfully and hospitably in 
iog ; the very birds seek the conti- the words of Shakspeare's old 
guity of man’s dwelling, and the song- 
cattle keep close to it. There is a 

** Gome hither, come hither, come hither, 

Here shall we see 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather.” 

And why not, as we were wont to gladsome, as they ever are, in such 
associate with the season mirth and a season — the large retinue— tlie 
cheer, such as there was when poor not unheeded, nor unthankful : 
England was merry England ? And —all these, with such incidents as 
brilliant, indeed, might be the pic- the poet would conceive, and the 
tures that such a view of it would painter execute, would make win- 
oiler. The noble mansion, the fo- ter-picces delicious, and vie with 
rest, the deer, the coming guests, any of any season. What an admi- 
laijghing in gaiety and health, their rablo subject would be the closing- 
rich equipments, all superbly ad- in of a winter day, with its solemn 
roiulng contrast of colour, the sky, showing the lighting-up of the 
warmth of vigorous vitality glowing old mansion among the trees, look- 
in their cheeks, the result of plea- log like a castle of enchantment ; 
sant exercise — ladies, and palfreys for then how much would be un- 
proud of their burthen, and more told, and left to be imagined ! 

“ Oh I ’tis merry in the hall. 

When beards wag all.” 

And when was that but when the vigorate the senses with coolness, 
ashen fagot was blazing, and jo- as, vice versa^ the summer scenes 
cund winter made all cheerful, should be reserved for winter exhi- 
though he whistled somewhat rude- bitlon ! and 1 doubt not that we 
ly ? What variety would be thus should like each the better for the 
made in picture galleries, and how absence of the season they repre« 
set off, by their contrast, the sum- sent. 

mer pictures ! How refreshing to How possible is it to be very hap- 
the eye and languid mind in the py, and yet unconscious of the 
^ dog-days would it be to pot ewe of cause I Perhaps it is the best state 
these pictures on an eimeli and in* of enjoyment. When we are cool 
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ill our pleasures we analyse; in 
the fervour, the enthusiasm of pre* 
sent delight we only enjoy. Nay, 
we not only do not know, but deny 
tile contributing causes, and too 
boldly assert that they are discord- 
ant to comfort, and yet, therefore, 
they may more surely make up that 
state of feeling, of which, as a high- 
er happiness, comfort itself is not a 
whole, but a part. A touch of dis- 
cord makes the better music. I 
exemplify it thus t^Whilst 1 was 
writing by a cheerful fire, at the 
pleasant hour of night, Florinda, 
who had been looking over a port- 
folio of sketches, to many of which 
she had attracted my attention, thus 
enquired,-- 

** What can you bo writing, that 
you are so silent?’* 

I am writing, dear Florinda, a 
panegyric on winter, particularly on 
its most beautiful phenomenon, the 
hoar-frost.” 

Florinda. How can you, who so 
delight n spring that you scarcely 
over paitit autumn, say one word in 
favour of this stern winter ? 

Shetcher. Well, Florinda, and if 
such be the old gentleman you thus 
personify, winter cold and stern, he 
has surely, you will confess, a most 
delicate and sportive daughter. Do 
you not admire the hoar-frost? and 
why uot imagine him in such a warm 
room as this, and see him comfort- 
ing himself and unbending bis 
wrinkled front, while she may be, 
with her beautiful fingers, weaving 
her white and most intricate lace- 
work, ail the while sitliug by his 
side and smiling up in his old face, 
demanding his admiration of her 
busy tracery ? and just such a sweet 
daughter may you be to me, Florinda; 
in the winter of my age, there shall 
be no morj sternness than shall just 
serve to set off your own playful 
youth and beauty, that ever throws its 
reflected light, softening every as- 
perity, and lefreshing all It touches. 

Florinda. Now you would cun- 
ningly put aside my argument, or 
cover it with your veil of poetical 
i magery . Do you not hear the wind 
whistling round u« ? and is it not at 
this moment drifting the snow, ob- 
literating the very ground on which 


you stood sketching ? and is it not 
terrifying the poor innocent smaU 
birds, lest it invade and annihilate 
them in their nests ? It is a dread- 
ful season, say what you will of it. 

Shetcher. Yet has it fostered you 
in warmth and gentleness from your 
very childhood; and to draw out 
your sympathies and make you a 
teeling as well as a rational creature, 
has it suffered Itself to be vilified 
and dressed in all horrors, and you 
have not yet forgotten your nursery 
tales in winter evenings, of cruelty 
and sufffaring, of murdered Jadlea 
and walking spirits. 

Florinda, You know that it has 
been ascertained that most atrocides 
and great murders were committed 
during hard frosts. 

Shttcher, And it is also said by 
light-haired people; so you would 
have the lover see no sunbeams, but 
start away from the daggers he 
should discover In the tangles of 
Nemra's hair." 

Florinda, There is not one win- 
ter sketch in this portfolio, which 
shows that your taste is for other 
seasons. 

Shetcher. It is for all, but we can- 
not paint all, and it would be idle 
for me to attempt all, even where 1 
admire. But there is no reason why 
all nature should not be distributed 
among us, and there are enough. 
When you have a spare hour in 
summer, and in the heat of the day' 
would seek coolness, you would not 
object, oven under the boughs of a 
green tree, to turn over a portfolio 
of winter sketches. And tell me 
now, have you not this evening en- 
joyed the summer sketches ? is not 
this very domestic leisure, this shut- 
ting out the world and the winds, 
and making a blessed homo within 
your walls the gift of winter ? And, 
even enthusiast in the arts as you 
*ire, have you not now received a 
peculiar enjoyment in thus running 
over countries under other seasons, 
and in summer climes uniting a 
roaming imagination with truth, that 
you never can so enjoy but in such 
winter evenings ? A delight beau- 
tifully illustrated by Cowper, as re- 
sql^ling the hand of a clock which 


** Runs the great circuit, and is still at home.” 
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Sketchers in summor are like bees 
— they collect their honey, and it is 
sweet food in tho winter, and then 
how much more do they please us ! 
When we draw them and compare 
them with nature, wo are dissatis- 
fied with them—often unjustly; but 
when the fittiiur hour of the mind's 
study comes, and wo look them over 
with the lielp of art (who was all 
the time that wo were employed 
upon them forcing us, unconscious 
oi her working, to the very omissions 
that dissatisfied us), we pass a clearer 
judgment upon them, and delight in 
their truth. Winter, even with this 
^iew of it, makes more painters than 
summer. 

Florinda, You aro speaking finely 
indeed, but it is of winter within 
doors — it is goomy enough — and 1 
mourn with the Troubadour who 
laments that “ They ai e come to the 
cold times, to the season of frost, 
and snow, and hail, and every bird 
is mute, and every bough in the 
thickets is dry ; nor shall flower nor 
leaf grow there, nor the nightingale 
ait and sing, till the year awakes in 
May.’* 

Skelchtr, And how poetical is that 
waiting^aiid let the birds have their 
own happiness, we ought to be sen- 
aible of ours now, if it bo gloomy 
without. When I paint it, I shall 
qualify its rigour by directing your 
thoughts to the comforts within. 


Florinda, Well, you make me like 
winter evenings, but 1 do not like 
winter days. 

Sketcher, But, as you cannot com- 
pound for summer days and winter- 
nights, at every season, enjoy each. 
All the seasons are perfect in their 
kind. The Gardener’s Almanack will 
toll you indeed in what months to 
plant and to sow, and you will have 
your particular fruits in their due 
season ; but can you -tell me, dear 
Florinda, if there be any Almanack 
of Humanities that excludes any 
month of the year from the sowing 
into our hearts the seeds of love 
and charity ? Will not they always 
grow and thrive ? Do parish regis- 
ters present us with blank leaves for 
any month in the year ? Does not 
duty laugh and look cheerful, and 
courtship gentle, as well by the fire- 
side as in the green field V Every 
season has, somehow or other, a 
blessing bestowed upon it, and par- 
ticularly for human happiness; for, 
to us, every day, week, month, year, 
and age, offer unlimited scope for 
affection. And, therefore, Florinda, 
1 will give you a song to set to 
music, and your harmony will prove 
it true; and if you set it before 
spring, and sing it all the summer, 
you shall not have the ant’s reproach 
to the grasshopper if you ** dance in 
the winter.” 


SONG. 

Oh what is the time of the merry round year 
That is fittest and sweetest for love ? — 

Ere sucks the bee, ere buds the tree, 

And primroses by two by three 
Faintly shine in the path of the lonely deer. 
Like tho few stars of twilight above : 

When the blackbird and thrush, at early dawn. 
Prelude from leafy spray, — 

Amid dewy scents and blandishments, 
t/ike a choir attuning their instruments. 

Ere the curtain of nature aside be drawn 
For the concert the live-long day : 

In the green spring-tide, all tender and bright. 
When the sun sheds a kindlier gleam 
O’er velvet bank, that sweet flowers prank, — 
That have fresh dews and sunbeams drank^ 
Softest and chastOi^ enchanted light, 

In the visions of maiden’s dream : 


Chapter on Trouhadonrs^BIackwood’s Febrasry, 1836. 
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When the etreamlet flows on in pleasantest tune, 
Sparkling bright, on the verge of shade. 

Where fragrant rose, and golden cups close 
The bower of bliss in deep repose, — 

*Tia the pride of tlie year, it is Juno, it is Juno, 
With the riches of love array’d. 

When the ripe fruits of autumn are ready to fall. 
And all dropping invite us to taste; 

And purple sky. where gold streaks lie, 

Proclaim the reign of winter nigh, 

O gather the sweet board of Love, ere all 
Be a wilderness wild and waste. 

O the shelter of Love is then pleasant and dear, 
When stern Winter rages above. 

Or green Spring- tide, or Summer’s piide. 

Or Autumn sere, when winds do chide, — 

Oh f there is not a time of the merry round year 
That is not a season of Love. 


HINTS TO 

No 

HOW TO BK 

Philosophy is not metaphysics, 
nor even mathematics (to excel in 
which is declared by some modern 
Solomons to be a proof of a very 
weak and common-place under- 
standing); but it is something which 
is exceedingly dUlicuU to discover, 
and of very great value when you 
have found out the way of it. VV^e 
shall render it quite easy for any 
one, if not in propria persona to be- 
come a philosopher, at all events to 
write philosophy. Nothing, in fact, 
can be easier, and when wo have 
laid down our rules for this achieve- 
ment, people will infallibly be re- 
minded of the egg of Columbus. 
In the first place, though the disco- 
very^ we flatter ourselves, requires 
almost as much courage, skill, and 
science as were exhibited by that 
immortal navigator, still we are 
happy to say that it will require 
little more ingenuity to practise our 
lesson than it does to sail to New 
York in the expectoratory (we mean 
the principal cabin) of a handsome 
American packet. One great ad- 
vantage of the philosophic Is, that it 
IS not restricted to any one style of 
composition. It may be introduced 
equally in the history of Tom 
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Thumb as in a dissertation on the 
Theory of Rents. Indeed, we don’t 
know that philosophy is not more 
appropriate in such nursery stories 
than in more manly and serious lucu- 
brations. But here again comes in 
the surpassing excellence of this 
same pliilosophy. It always re-acts 
from the one to the other. Tlius, 
in the two instances we have men- 
tioned, the history of Tom Thumb 
and the Theory of Rents, when you 
are describing the achievements of 
the illustrious Thomas, you pause in 
your narration with some such re- 
llection as this And from falling 
into the porridge* pot from so ama- 
zing a height, wo are naturally 
reminded of the existence of oat- 
lueal. So true it is that philosophy 
from the minutest incidents draws 
within its circle of observation the 
greatest, the noblest, and most uni- 
versally beneficial of all the produc- 
tions of the terraqueous globe.” 

Again, in the Essay on the Theory 
of Rents, you introduce some para- 
graph like this : — ** To such an ex- 
travagant price has the ignorance of 
all governments raised this—namely, 
oatmeal^the most valuable of all 
natural productions, that It would 
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require a considerable fortune to the dead I” We have said that the 
fill a bowl with it large enough to ** philoRophio/' is rqunlly adapted 
aupport even BO small an individual for every stylo of writing; hut if 
as Tom Thumb. So true is it, that there is any one mode of compusl- 
the very talcs of our childhood lion more peculiarly fitted for it 
are redolent of the precepts of di- than another, it is evidently the 
vine philosophy.’* You will ob- biographical. So much here is left 
servo, that there is no very evident to the author, so mauy pages, or 
connexion between the reflections volumes, as the case may he, to be 
and the previous sentence ; but this filled up with such a very slender 
is not much insisted on. The intro- stock of materials, that, really, the 
dijctory words — “ so true it is ** — philosophic is almost as useful as 
are a sufficient warrant to the reader it is universally allowed to be orna- 
that the conclusion drawn is the mental. There is one difficulty 
correct one ; and if for a moment he which hitherto has been found nearly 
doubts the truth of it, he must either Insuperable in this species of litera- 
bo an ill-bred fellow not to receive ture, which we venture to say will 
the word of a gentleman that it is be found insuperable by no man, 
true, or more likely a blockhead who however feeble in understanding, 
cairt see philosophy when it is put after an acquaintance with our sc- 
before him. In this case, ho must cret. The difficulty we allude to 
confine his studies to such drivellers lias consisted in treating the subject 
as Locke and Bacon, who never of your memoir as if he was only 
make philosophical reflections at one mail, and nut two. Now, the 
all, or at least whose deductions are German practitioners of the philo- 
so absurdly plain and palpable, that sophic, to whom we feel ourselves 
there is neither merit nor itigetiuity uuder the greatest obligations, have 
in making them one’s sidf. There clearly defined that every man is 
is, however, a more subtle way of two men ; that he is a certain indi- 
introducing your philosophic re- vidual, we shall say seventy years 
mark than by sr. formal a declara- of ai^e, rugged in his manners, cross 
tiun of its relevancy as ** so true it iu his temper, and altogether an ill- 
is.” It is by way of a parable, or natured, abominable old man. Poor 
apt illustration, drawn generally materials these for a memoir of his 
from the classics ; and, thanks to life ; for he has never moved twenty 
the index verborum commonly miles from homo, and never met 
placed at the end of the volume, it with any peculiar adventure. But, 
does not require an Archdeacon luckily for us authors, inside of this 
Butler to appear very profound, old man lives a second man, quite 
Thus, if, in the course of your dis- different from the other,audyou may 
quisitlon on any subject, you indite paint him in whatever colours you 
a passage like this : — The loftiest please. One — the old fellow — you 
aspirations are those least likely to call the ” living ** man, the other you 
be understood by the common herd, call the ** being ” man, and instead of 
and yet, by the necessities of our confining yourself, as in the history 
nature, we pine for the sympathies of the former, to the things that ac- 
even of those whom we despise, tually did occur, you have unlimited 
We are united to those scmblaoces power to place the latter in any si tua- 
of our mutual humanity by a chain, tion you like. You can leave Samuel 
galling, indeed, to the majesty of the Johnson the living" in his dingy 
intellect, but whose links are of den in Bolt Court, and place Samuel 
adamant, and whose convolutions Johnson the “ being '* at the head of 
are riveted by the hand of indomi- an army, a great Tory leader in Par- 
table fate." Then add, without a liament, a savaee in an undiscovered 
moment's pause, or any introduc- island in the Southern sea, or even 
tion beginning, as people used to an inhabitant of the dark side of the 
do, witn such words as *Mike,’* moon. What subjects for the philo- 
** as,’* ** in this way,"—** It is related sophic are all these imagined sltua- 
in the /Bneid of Virgil, that the tioos I In this way you leave the 
tyrant, when in no other way he beaten track altogether, and instead 
could satisfy his malice, bound, in of attending to the peculiarities of a 
appalling conjunctlop, the living and man's disposition as they actually 
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exist, you take no fartifor notlee of 
his mere cor^ioral entity than as It 
may furnish a contrast to the ideal. 
This is so fully exemplified in a 
paper sent to us since the last 
** Hints ** appeared, bearingf the sig- 
nature of our ingenious friend Jacob 
Twaddle, that we shall say little 


more by way of a preface. How sin- 
cerely we regret the appal liug cataM- 
trophes of his revered uncle's philo- 
sophic labours, we need hardly say. 
The reader will enter Into our feel- 
ings when he peruses the affeeting 
document at the conclusion of our 
example. 


DIOORAMIY ON PHILOSOPHIC PRINCIPLES, BY HAZLEWOOD TWADDLE, ESO. 
MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORB, BSU. 


I have long been of opinion that 
the true principles of biography are 
totally misunderstood in this coun- 
try. Indeed 1 should be more cor- 
rect in stating that biography is not 
composed on any principles at all. 
What we wish to acquire from the 
memoirs of any illustrious indivi- 
du.al, parliciilarly in the cloud-capt 
regions of art and science, is not a 
knowledge of the fact that he was 
born in a certain year, and was buried 
in a particular churchyard, when he 
had shudied off this weary mortal 
coil. Even his ncUonS'^-his works 
themselviis — are secondary conside- 
rations to one who pries into the 
arcana of the human mind. We dis- 
regard the river in its magnificent 
sweep with the lights of glory and 
triumph on its majestic waters, but 
burn with a passionate earnestness 
to be witnesses of its source. 

The *' mens divinor” is indeed 
so immeasurably superior to the 
grosser part with which it is com- 
bined, that 1 exceedingly regret that 
the sons of genius are equally wiUi 
other men under the iiecessity of 
having corporeal limbs and membein 
— of being, in short, specimens of the 
species Homo ; of being of the earth 
as well as upon it. How debasing to 
the inmr' Milton that his exterior 
counterfeit bad actually a nose upon 
its face, and in all probability was 
afflicted with corns I To Shakspeare’s 
pure etherial spirit, oh how degra- 
ding that he shaved himself with a 
razor, and wrote the Midsummer 
Wight's Dream with a finger and 
thumb of real flesh and blood J Some 
enthusiasts have been indignant at 
the attempt to reduce mankind to 
the level of machines. Reduce ^ 
the human mind wliilo thus imbed- 
ded in clay can never rise to so glo- 
rious a state of being. Pope, en- 


shrined in a snuff-box, would have 
sung and moralized without a cun- 
sciousnesB of his hufhp. Socrates, 
a golden goblet bubbling to the brim 
with love— and wisdom beyond his 
creed — would have lived on, a spirit 
of undying glory in spile of hemlock 
and Xantippe. But in man's present 
state his genius is “cabined, cribbed, 
confined,’*— bis dreams of heaven— 
of fame — of immortality, are bioken 
in upon by a roast^'d leg of mutton I 
His philosophy — his eloquence — his 
wisdom— arc lost in a noggin of gin 
and water I 

Since this, however, is the case, 
it is tlie part of the philosopher to 
render himself as familiar as possible 
with the workings of the immaterial 
spirit, thus modified in its operations 
by the cravings of the flesh. For 
what a man may do or suffer- so far 
as his extermty Is concerned, I care 
not. With Lacenafre — the philoso- 
phic Burker of a neighbouring king- 
dom— 1 was intimately arquainteu ; 
a sinrity I may call him, of the purest 
philanthropy — the most expanded 
ideas of universal goodness— the 
profoundest thought— the clearest 
discrimination ! A man of the most 
blood-thirsty feelings— a ruffian— a 
murderer ! I wept that his intellect 
was expelled, and probably injured, 
by the axe of the executioner — but 
1 smiled with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion when his wretched head rolled 
vibrating upon the scaffold I 

With those views and feelings, I 
resolved to constitute myself a bio- 
grapher— to give an analysis of some 
master mind without any reference 
to his bodily actions, farther than as 
they bore on the envelopcment of 
bis genius; and 1 determined, for 
the purpose of being as little ham- 
pered as possible by predilections 
or remembrances, to select a person 
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wlU^ 1 had never seen, and ^hdm 
I wiaa acquainted with solely through 
his works. 1 made up my mind to 
make no enquiries as to his previous 
hlstory—to form my own judgment 
entirely from what 1 should pick up 
from his correspondence, and to 
judffe, on philosophical principles, 
of tne vigour, the freedom, and the 
versatility of his intellect. 1 was 
accordingly guided in my choice by 
these considerations; i selected a 
man whose tplents no one could 
dispute, and with whom I had no 
previous acquaintance. To the au- 
thor of Lalla Rookh and the Two- 
penny Post ^Bag 1 directed ray 
attention ; and understanding that he 
resided at Devizes, in Wiltshire, I 
addressed a letter to him there, from 
which 1 must be permitted to make 
a few extracts. 

LETTER FIRST. 

TO THOMAS BfOORE, E8U. 

January^ 1836. 

** Sir,— W hen you understand tlie 
purpose for which 1 now address 
you, I rely upon your goodness to 
excuse the liberty L have taken. In 
writing to Mr Mjore, I am incited 
to warmer sentiments than generally 
exist in a stranger, by tlie feelings 
of gratitude ns well as admiration. 
1 have derived the greatest pleasure 
—and, I may add, advantage — from 
several of your compositions. Even 
your rougliest draughts are more 
refreshing than the most laboured 
decoctions of inferior hands. When 
1 have thus expressed my obligations 
to you in what may be called your 
professional capacity, will you now 
permit me to address you in your 
quality of— what you are indeed 
to me— a disembodied spirit ?— 
I long, sir, for the honour of your 
acquaintance, for the confidence and 
friendship of your mind alone. And 
1 shall rejoice to hear that your body 
is a prey to more diseases than the 
patriarch Job’s. Not that it would 

Ive roe any absolute pleasure to 

ear of any misfortune befalling 
your outward man; but to show you 
that it is not to that that 1 direct my 
regards. 1 will not ask you, sir, if 
you grant the prayer of this peti- 
tion, to go far back in the history of 
your mind. Commence with the 
very day on which you accord me 


your acquaintance, and detail to mo 
your thoughts, your feelings, and 
our fiincies, if but during a single 
our. From that— the toe of ttio 
statue — 1 shall be able to judge of 
the whole intellectual giant. 1 shall 
apply the knowledge thus acquired 
to a voracious re- swallowing ul your 
mixtures — ligltt or dark— and digest 
them by the light of my future ex- 
perience 

** 1 Lave the honour, &c. 

“ H. Twaddle.” 

I should apologize for the intro- 
duction of so largo an extract from 
a letter of my own, were it not that 
my faults in tiiiK respect will be so 
few, that 1 can boldly throw myself 
on the reader's indulgence. In the 
interval between the time of send- 
ing ofi' my note and the period at 
which an answer could be received, 
I amused myself by imagining the 
nature of the reply. Sometimes I 
fancied that tho frankness of my 
proposal would ensure a congenial 
feeling in iny illustrious subject; 
and sometimes 1 painted to myself, 
in tho gloomiest colours, a response 
in which my overtures would be re- 
jected; at others, knowing that I 
myself was not a glitteiing member 
In the starry sphere, I feared that he 
would maintain a rigid silence, 'i'he 
statue of Memnon, wo are told, only 
gave forth a voice when approached 
by tho splendours of Apollo; the 
oracle of Ammon was mute, save to 
a kindred god ! 

i had sunk into a state of despon- 
dency in the midst of these sombre 
reflections (for the day had now 

g assed when a reply might have 
een expected) ; I had begun a re- 
view on the veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan, on the philosophical ground 
that an uncertain correspondent 
could scarcely be any thing but an 
indilFerent poet, when the wished- 
for letter at last arrived. 1 opened 
it with trembling hands, and read as 
follows 

LETtER SECOND. 

MR MOORE TO MR TWADDLE. 

“ Devizes, Jatixiary, 1836. 

** Sir— S orry from home when let- 
ter came. Only came to hand to- 
day. Don’t see name in any of tho 
books, but suppose all right. Hap* 
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py compositions and draughts gave 
sati&factiun. Glad to iuruish as 
many as you like ; some quite new. 
Don't understand your query about 
disembodied spirits. Kvaporalion 
hurtful to strength, — never keep 
them. Proud to be acquainted, but 
don’t know diseases you talk of. 
No history of mind — no feelings nor 
fancies, thank God. No toe of sta- 
tue, stucco Bonaparte boots on. 
Glad you like my mixtures light 
and dark ; few so fond of drugs. 
Waiting farther commands, remain 
obedient servant, 

“ T. Moore.” 

This single letter opened to me at 
once a ])rospect of the whole mind 
of my illubtiiuus friend. 1 have al- 
ways reiiiaiked, as a token of real 
genius, that it bpeaks disparagingly 
of its own most mighty achieve- 
ments. Whether tiiis be absolute 
or not; or whether it aiises from 
measiiriug its own performances hy 
an ideal stsudard of peifection to 
which no powers can reach, [ shall 
not at this time pause to coiibider; 
but certainly tiie man who can de- 
bignute his own works drugs, — and 
tiio^e, too, woiks of Hucti surpassing 
excellence— has either too little 
vanity, or too iiiueh; too little, if 
he dues not plume himself on those 
ffloits of which he may well be 
proud ; too much, if he imagines 
that high as they are above the ef- 
forts of other men, they are still 
beneath what his intellect could 
acliie\e. The happy medium is in 
tins instance struck by my admir- 
able correspondent. With a just 
conscloubucbs of his own powers, 
he piofesses his gladness that 1 have 
relished his compositions; and with 
a magnanimity such as we find only 
in the most richly endowed minds, 
he proffers me a perusal of several 
moie which are, it would appear, 
unfinished. His amiable modesty 
in at first, and to a stranger, refus- 
ing a history of his feelings and fan- 
cies, is only equalled by the pitby 
wisdom of his aphorism, that eva- 
poration is deleterious to the 
strength of spirits. From this, by 
a close chain of reasoning which his 
master-mind, comprehending in one 
view, and disdaining the links by 
which it was connected, left to* the 
understanding of his correspondent, 
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we may perceive that be prefers 
brevity to diffuseness ; and that, ac- 
cordingly, he will favour me with 
several condensed and sparkling 
compositions, rather than with one 
of larger extent and more ambi- 
tious pretensions. It is observed, 
that the masters of a kindred art 
have devoted more carQ to a single 
head of surpassing loveliness, and 
have derived a loftier fame from the 
uniqueness of that single gem, than 
has been derived from landscapes of 
Claude-like loveliness and art, di- 
versified with a multitude of objects, 
and appealing to our sympathies and 
admiiaiiou as a whole by the num- 
ber and variety of its parts. There 
in only one other characteristic of 
this admirable letter to which 1 
would entreat the attention of my 
readers. By a curious felicity of 
expri'ssion, he has contrived to give 
a statement of his sentiments on 
several subjects w'ith so total au ab- 
sence of egoiisin or self, that the 
pronoun " 1 ” is nut once intiuiJuced 
in the whole of his communication. 
In this, again, we trace the modesty 
which is always tlio accompaiiimeiit 
of true genius. The crown of the 
Bard ought to be entwined of vio- 
lets instead of laurel. 

I shall only state, that after the 
openiug thus auspiciously made for 
our correspondence, 1 wrote and 
pressed him to confide to me eveiy 
imagination of his heart. 1 begged 
him, in fui tberance of the great ob- 
ject 1 had in view, to furnish me with 
a journal of all his thoughts, words, 
and actions, written as nearly as 
possible in the style of his conversa- 
tion, and above all, to make no 
scruple of intrusting me with his 
difficulties when they occurred, and 
in all things to consider me as dimi- 
dtum sill. 1 now commenced a dili- 
gent study of his works, so as to 
enable them to reciprocate their 
lights on his mind, with a knowledge 
of which 1 was about to be furnished ; 
and in this occupation 1 waited pa- 
tiently till 1 again heard from my 
distinguished friend. 

LETTER THIRD. 

MR HOORB TO UR TWADDLE. 

Feb. 7, 1836. 

*'SiR,— I have waited till this date 
to finish up journal as per order. 
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Don’t exactly knonr wLat driving at, 
but do all you aak. Ib'g to thank 
you fur hint about difticuliuis; will 
not fail to apply to you wheu auch 
occurs. Remain obedient servant, 
“T. M.” 

From the journal which was en- 
closed with the foregoing, I shall 
now make a few extracts, taking the 
liberty to interrupt the course of it 
when 1 see it necessary to make any 
remarks which bear upon the philo- 
sophic theory with which 1 set 
out. 

The Journal^ Janvarij, IH36. 

** Got up at half-past eight. Head 
rather confused, witli a taste of to- 
bacco in iny mouth. Washed my face. 
Susan forgot towel — wiped my face 

in the window curtain — d d 

Susan sky-high. After breakfast 
went and looked over iiiy books. 
Some inequalities in my measures. 
Mem. to remedy this before review 
day. Saw woman pass by in red 
cloak. Tiiought it was Sal liiggins 
^followed to ask after young Moll 
—overtook her — found it was a mar- 
ket-woman with rabbits— bought 
a couple — eighteen' pence — old 
Bowles, the bonnet-maker, calls 
them boroughmongers — very good. 

Stunk and bo d d to them — one 

and sixpence thr<iwn away.*’ 

It is in this sportive way men of 
undoubted talents can talk of each 
other. I yield to no man in rever- 
ence and respect to the church, and 
to those who dignify it by the purity 
of their lives, and illustrate it by the 
splendour of their abilities. Yet 
who r^ii forbear a smile when he 
thus sees the bard of Erin, by a 
slight change of one letter, convert 
the venerable Lisle Bowles, from a 
poet of surpassing delicacy and 
sweetness — for who lias not pored 
with admiration over his youthful 
sonnets? — into so ordinary a mortni 
as old Bowles the bonuctmaker? 
This is one of those gentle windings 
of the stream of humour which irri- 
gate even the barren fields of com- 
mon life, and give a fresher green to 
the too-widely withered landscape 
of existence. But to return. 

Journal continued. 

^Dlned off some bread and cheesei 


with an onion to relish. Wanted 
some best beer. .Susan lost the key. 

D 11 .Susan. Sent off a strong 

dose to Beau Wood — crystals and 
flowers as usual. Old Bowles came 
to my door on his one-eyed pony. 
Asked me to come over and sup 
with him. Very lucky this. Mem. 
to make up for short commons at 
dinner.** 

It is amusing, and to the philoso- 
phical mind highly interesting, to 
trace the identity of the poet in his 
highest moods of senliinent, and in 
his commonest occupations, fl'iw- 
ever Mr M. endeavours to reduce 
himself to the level of ordinary iiieii, 
howiiver great his efforts to I'li^t 
from him the glitt/riiig robes of the 
piiesthood of Parnassus, some fi fig- 
ments of his splendour uccrisioiially 
burst out, and w'e feel, even in llie 
time of his greatest obscuration, 
that the nhadow in which he enve- 
lopes himself gives us a still loTiii r 
estimate of the Riagui(iccnce of his 
genius. We arc told in the Homan 
poet, that in spite of the cloud ninl 
the mortal form in which she had 
shrouded the loveiiucHs of heaven, 
the elegance of her motion revealed 
the goddess. Through all the dim- 
ness of her assumed disguise, it U 
iinpossible altogether to hide the 
divinity of Venus, in the Hiiine 
manner, even in these comriioii- 
place memoranda, may be tiaced the 
latent file. 

But one of the most distinguihli- 
ing characteristics of my inimiiable 
friend, is the modesty with which he 
speaks of his performances; and 
none, 1 hope, can fail to remark the 
jocular manner in which he cum- 
roeuts on what may be called the 
peculiar features of hissty le. Though 
1 should be the last to find fault with 
his illustratiuDH,beautifui as they are, 
drawn from the llower garden and 
the mine, still it is gratifying to per- 
ceive how perfectly aware of their 
frequency the bard is himself. In 
the poem he sent to Bow Wood— 
and a house worthier of a poet’s in- 
cense it is impossible to conceive— 
he HceniM to have indulged in similes 
and illustraiiouB diawii from the 
sources I have mentioned, “ .Sent off 
a dose,*' he says, " to Bow Wood- 
crystals and flowers as usual.'* 
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Journal continued, 

** Went to old Bowles's at eight 
o'clock. Good old fellow, but the 
cursedeBt hand for puimirig I ever 
Bayv. Jagged hare — cold beef— no- 
body but self and Towles. Helped 
self to the head. Bowles said you’ve 
no need of head of hair till buld ; and 
that 1 was hair-brained enougli al- 
ready. Bowles always has a hare 
for supper on purpose. Asked for 
some poached eggs. Bowles said 
not light to have two dishes of the 
same sort; hare poudud already. 
Stull'ed myself till I could hardly 
speak. Bowles asked me why his 
bupper had been like a leaiued lady? 
Could not tell, except that it was not 
very well dressed. Ho said, it was 
because it was a belly-spree.^ Don’t 
uiidi'rstaiid. Had some giu and 
water. Bowles said a glass of grog 
was not like a loukitig-glass, it 
barii’^hed retlection. Tohl him 1 had 
litMid him say that nine times. He 
said the next time he spouted it it 
would be sure to pleabc. Sumehody 
had told liiiA so in Latin, thcies 
njtcUlu pint (.bit, 1 said it was a 
better motto for a tunibler than a 
pull, and tilled up my glass again. 
All began to drink pretty hard except 
Bowles. Bowles had promised a 
honiict for a lady next morning, and 
wanted to keep his hand steady. 
Second bottle of gin brought in old 
Fogie. Talked something about 
loiters ; enough to do with letters 
ill my working hours— like to drink 
without care*— finished the second 
huule. Pushed my pipe into Bowles’s 
eye by mistakoi and let the live tO' 
bacco drop on liis wig. Got home 
as well as 1 could. Susan kept me 
wailing lialf an hour at the dour. 
D u Susan.” 

i have not interrupted the course 
of tlie journal, till the reader should 
be enabled to take in at one view all 
the circumstances of this eventful 
supper. From this one scene alone 
a very good estimate may be formed 
of the minds and talents of these ad- 
mirable men. The friendly manner 
in which he talks of the ceaseless fire 
of pun and conundrum in which his 
amiable host indulges, and the slight 


taint of Milesian modesty by which 
he insinuates that one only exceeded, 
when he says a// began to drink hard 
except old Bowles. These and va- 
rious other merits, which the saga- 
cious will perceive, gi\e to this 
sketch an overwhelming degree of 
interest. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to caution the student of 
these pages against forming his no- 
tions of Mr M.’s glii-driiikiiig pro- 
pensities from the account he gives 
of himself. By a strange perversity 
of the human mind, the good is often 
concealed, even of our own actions, 
and the bad exaggerated. Tills arises 
iu those iniiids W'iiich are conscious 
of the {mssessiun of iiigher (jualifi- 
cations, trom a fear of being tliouglit 
to plume themselves on the domes- 
tic virtues. So far IVuin following 
the poet’b precept to assunie a vir- 
tue if they have it not. they pique 
themselves on prcteuiliiig vices to 
which they arc not iueJined. But 
this in iiiinds of weaker mould than 
my inestimable friend’s, might be 
attended with dangerous consequen- 
ces. If he had no strong corps dc 
nsen'e of talents or accomplish- 
ments to retire on, he could not 
afibrd thus to expose his weakest 
point to an enemy. He would be 
glad to assume as imposing an atti- 
tude as possible, and to strengtben 
his position by every means in his 
power. Far different is the case 
with regard to my friend. He rather 
protrudes his weakness — perhaps, 
like the Homan general, with the 
intention of leading his assailants in 
pursuit, and blasting their hopes of 
ultimate success by showing them 
the impregnable strength of his cita- 
del — the number and discipline of 
his forces — at the very moment they 
begin to triumph in his defeat! 
Who shall deny that the amiable 
openncBs with wliich he acknow- 
ledges his faults — his inordinate pre- 
dilection for spirituous excitement 
~hi8 propelling bis pipe into the 
eye of a canon residentiary, and 
burning his wig with tobacco — does 
not more — ay, much more than 
compensate for them ? The irrita- 
bilitv of his temper is also glaringly 
displayed in the ejaculations of con- 
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demoation which he thunders forth 
on Susan. But doubtless this again 
is an illustration of the fro ward ness 
of the human mind, and its tendency 
to pour forth in words of severity 
the mighty tide of the strong feel- 
ings of endearment. 

A limber child, a dapper elf, 

Sii));iii<r, dancing tu it&clf ; 

A little thing with red round cheeks. 

That nlvrays liud .1 and never seeks ; 

Forms such a vision tu the sight 
An fills n father’s eyes with light, 

Till ho must vent his heart's excess 
la words of uumtant bUtcracis*' 

I shall only summon the read- 
er’s attention to one other circum- 
stance. With a harping upon one 
Btriag, in which more masters than 
Paganini have excelled, we may per- 
ceive that the brilliant subject of 
thef»c observations persists through- 
out in changing ** sonnet” into “ bon- 
net,” and in sinking his brother-bard 
into a sort of iiian-milliner. Mr 
Bowles, it appears to me, had pro- 
mised one of his delightful sonnets 
to some lady in the neighbourhood, 
and bad advanced this as an excuse 
for nut participating in the more than 
2Vaiau revels, as he himself might 
jocularly have expressed it, of the 
modern Anacreon. But to proceed. 
The stream of my narrative now 
runs with a tortuous course — now 
glancing out in the eye of day — now 
wandering into the bowers conse- 
crated to the retiring Venus, into 
which it will perhaps ne as wise not 
to follow its windings. It' suffices 
me to state, that, from the perusal of 
the unrestiained outpourings of my 
correspondent’s heart, 1 have come 
to the following conclusions. In the 
first place— but at this moment a let- 
ter is put into my hand from my 
celebrated friend, which may possi- 
bly give me some new materials for 
the analysis I propose. 

fHt*re the lucubrations of the wor- 
' thy Mr Twaddle come to an abrupt 
conclusion; hut as the readers of 
these our Hints will no doubt he 
anxious to know the fate of a gen- 
tleman who has so completely ex- 
emplided the rules we laid down for 
the philosophic, we transcribe a let- 
ter from Mr Twaddle, junior, the 
nephew of the accomplished bio- 
grapher, which too satisfactorily ac- 
counts for~the uon-coDtiuuatiop of 
bis labours.] 


TO THE AUTIIOIl 01’ THE HINTS TO 
AUTilOKS. 

« Sir,— It is my painful duly to 
acquaint you with the death of uncle 
Hazlewood, the writer of the ac- 
companying pages. He had been 
for a week or ten days very different 
from what lie used to be — was ab- 
sent when spoken to, and muttered 
very unintelligibly, without being 
aware of what he was doing. My 
aunt was gieatly alarmed, pauicu- 
larly as she had heard him declare, 
that he was irresistibly called upon, 
in support of his philosophical prin- 
ciples, to attempt Homebody’s life. 
However, he seemed quite quiet, and 
no apprehensions were eiiiertained. 
This morning he went into his study 
at the usual hour, and continued 
writing or reading till the post came 
in. A letter was directed to him 
witli the Devizes post- mark, which 1 
myself took in and laid on his table. 
His eyes sparkled with delight when 
he saw it— he threw down the pen, 
and exclaiming, * CSreat man! good 
man! it is so kind of him to exem- 
plify my theory,’ he told me to leave 
the room, and call him when dinner 
was served. 1 did so. Little did I 
think 1 should see him no more alive. 
1 tapt at his door at half-past four, 
and hearing no answer, 1 opened it 
gently, and entered the apartment. 
I'here sat my uncle ; the letter still 
grasped in his hand ; his mouth wide 
open, with an expression of indigna- 
tion on his features. That abomi- 
nable letter killed him in the effort 
to peruse it. 1 send you a copy of 
it; and remain, sir, yours obe- 
dieutly, 

“ Jaco« Twaddle.” 

COPV OK LKTTEU. 

MK MOORE To AlU TWApDLE. 

** February^ 18.36. 

**SiR — Hope Journal pleases; wrote 
it without reserve, as per request. 
Sir, you told me, when you wroti) 
to me at first, that 1 never, on no ac- 
count, was to get into difficulties 
without telling you. Sir, 1 am in 
great difficulties just now, and hopes 
you will not be worse than word. 
When 1 started as apothecary and 
chemist in this town, I had no capi- 
tal ; but 1 got the aecurity of Thomas 
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Bowle!<> ft manuracturcr of straw 
hats, and by that moans got credit. 
But DOW, wlipii the bills aro due, 
Thomas Bowles finds as how ho put 
his name on some wrong stamp, and 
hi) I OH off. If 1 can*t raise the money, 
1 do not know what to do ; and as 
the matter is pressing and the ft- 
mount is three hundred pounds, 1 


will get on the coach, and bring the 
paper for your signature. —Till then, 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Thomas Moohb. 

“ P.S. — 1 am thinking to bring an 
action against old Bowles, who is a 
reat scoundrel. 1 have likewise 
een cheated by a viliain we call 
Beau Wood— an old dandy.” 


HINTS TO AUTHORS. 

No. VI. 

ON THE HISTORICAL. 


In comparing history to an oid 
almanack, we have always consi* 
dfu-ed that the labours of Francis 
Moore were treated with far too 
little respect. History, in our esti- 
mation, bears a far greater resem- 
blance to an old play-bill. The 
names of the actors are there, and 
tlio names of their performances; 
with a puff preliminary about unex- 
ampled success, and shouts of admi- 
lation; but the life and lineaments 
are abNeiit — the green curtain down, 
the liglits extinguished, and the au- 
diimce dispersed. This resemblance 
occurs to us, when fur a moment 
we give in to the fanciful belief, 
tiiat the events recorded in certain 
tomes, facetiously called bistory, 
i- I actually occur ; but we confess, 
wiicn we reflect seriously upon the 
subject, we are disbelievers in his- 
Toiy altogeilier. Lord Boiingbroko 
< nlled the historians his liars; ” at 
least so it is related in the histories 
of Lord Bolingbroke, and is there- 
fore moat probably a lie. Yet, as 
there are many who are desirous of 
excelling in thin useless and, indeed, 
dishonest species of composition, 
we have drawn up a few rules for 
their guidance, by their attention to 
which, Hume and Gibbon will be- 
come a couple of very much neglect- 
ed old gentlemen. History, as a 
composition, may be divided into 
two schools : the narrative and the 
reflective. In narrative are compre- 
liended descriptions, manners, inci- 
dents, and all other things which are 
external ; but your true historian la 
not satisfied with this, but positively 
and dogmatically lays down the 
thoughts, feelings, fancies, princi- 
ples, likings, and dislikings of Pepin 
of France or Prester John, and is 
very much enraged with either of 
those individuals, if he does any 


thing that may appear contrary to 
the view he has given of liis charac- 
ter and disposition. With regard 
then to the narrative or descriptive 
parts of your history, we lay it down 
as a rule, that you are at perfect li- 
berty to give any description you 
please; but as fancy in those mat- 
ters is not so sure a guide as reality, 
you are to draw your description of 
ancient cities from your post town; 
only changing the town- hall into the 
amphitheatre, and the lock-up-house 
into the castellum or citadel. With 
a slight change the mayor may do 
very well for the praetor; and the 
colonel of the militia, who probably 
has a park a few miles from the 
town, will furnish you, without the 
slightest alteration, with the tribune 
or quujstor. Your castles are to be 
desciibed according to the directions 
of the wind. The eastern wall 
must upon no account be placed 
fronting the south ; but a due re- 
gard must, in all cases, be exhibited 
to the keeping of your picture. For 
this purpose you bad better have a 
square piece of paper, marked with 
the cardinal points, and keep it con- 
stantly before you, till you have 
either demolished your castle, or 
raised the siege. As to your per- 
sonal portraits— for we have remark- 
ed that people have a wonderful 
delight in being told what sort of a 
looking .man any hero was— you are 
again at perfect liberty to choose 
any model for him you like. As a 
general rule, however, we would ad- 
vise the historian to have no emperor 
without a Roman nose, and no suc- 
cessful commander under six feet 
high. Your defeated people you can 
paint as ugly or as littieaa you please. 
For your tyrants, go to the parish 
beadle. The other branch of histo- 
ry — namely, the reflective— Is ra- 
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ther more difficult, &s any one will 
perceive at a glance, ihat it is not so 
easy to see a man's meaning — if he 
has a meaning — as to see his nose — 
if he has a nose; and accordingly 
that it is a much more trying task to 
describe the one than the other. 
Yet even the difficulty, or wo may 
say the impossibility, of doing this, 
has rendered it, in the hands of a 
clever and unblushing Assertor,*' 
a matter of the utmost ease. As by 
a fiction of the law all men are con- 
sidered innocent till they are proved 
guilty, HO, by the complaisance of 
the reading public, every statement 
of a historian is considered true till 
it is proved to he false. We should 
like to see the man that would prove 
a negative, in contradiction to our 
soiier and authoritative statement. 
How are tliey to prove that Queen 
Elizabeth was nut privately married 
to the great Lord Burleigh V We 
advance the fact. *' In this year her 
Grace bestowed her hand on her 
faithful iiiinister Cecil. The cere- 
mony was strictly private. The wit- 
nesses were sworn to secrecy; and 
Dr Howlcy, afterwards translated to 
Lambeth, has never alluded to the 
occurrence.” N<*iv we should be 
delighted to behold the prodigy of 
logic who would controvert this. 
How could he ])rove the non- exist- 
ence of the fact? lie would per- 
haps mention the silence of contem- 
porary authors. How were they to 
know any thing about it, when we 
have stated tliat the ceremony Avas 
strictly private; that the witnesses 
were sworn to secrecy; and that 
the archbishop who olficiated at the 
marriage never mentioned tlie oc- 
currence. The more the caviller 
proves the want of proof, the more 
strongly he corroborates the asser- 
,tiou in the text. With a self-willed 
(l^ueen— who was a considerable bit 
of a tyrant in her way — with Cecil, 
the other party interested in the 
concealmeiu, wielding the whole 
patronage and power of tlio govern- 
■ meat — it is not very likely that any 
of the witnesses would have been 


hardy enough to risk the indigna- 
tion of the Queen or her husband by 
hinting at this tremendous secret. 
But besides being almost completely 
established by the fact of its never 
having been mentioned, much less 
denied, till the present time, we re- 
quire some incident of this sort to 
account for the otherwise inexplica- 
ble behaviour of the Qiieeu. Why 
did she flirt with so many of her 
own courtiers? With Philip of 
Spain? willi the young Frerch 
Prince ? Solely to astonish old Bur- 
leigh. And liaviug tiius established 
the fact of the marriage, you ncay 
now describe the ceremony as par- 
ticularly as you like. Dress her 
according to her picture iu the fron- 
tispiece to the fiftli volume of Hume ; 
and the bridegroom as you see him 
represented by the inimitable Mae- 
kay iu the afterpiece of the Critic. 
Don*t let us off for a single cuil of 
his wig. Be particular about his 
breeches; and tell us about the gar- 
ter he wears on his knee as a knight 
of the order of St Vladimir, institut- 
ed by Alexander of Russia, in the 
year 1817. People will perhaps say 
this is an anachronism. But in the 
second edition you may mention in 
a note, that you derived your infor- 
mation from the best authorities; 
and that those who arc not partial to 
anachronisms had better leave them 
alone. In history there is nothing 
like being determined. 

But the easiest plan will be to 
illustrate these remarks by insert- 
ing a chapter from our History of 
England, which will shortly be pub- 
lished in sixteen octavo volumes; 
half the subscription to be paid in 
advance. It will be observed, that 
in many places we advance state- 
ments which in any other species of 
composition would appear a little 
contradictory ; but in history things 
of that sort are to be expected, and 
indeed give an astonishing appear- 
ance of accuracy to your narrative, 
as it shows that you have consulted 
a great many conflicting authorities, 
and taken a hint or two from each. 


THE HATTLE OF DOSWORTH. 

But the reign of thia admirable, whom the hopes of the nation re- 
just, and tyrannical monster was posed, now spread universal dismay 
now drawing to a desired and hated oy the fears of bis success. His 
close. The Earl of Richmond, in troops were few and numerous. 
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Their discipline was ■ trengthened 
by the length of time he had taken 
to make ids preparations, and their 
Boldieriike appearance was truly as- 
tonisliing, when one considered that 
they had not had a single day allow- 
ed them for preparation. VVith this 
tumultuous and unruly but well-se- 
lected and orderly army, ho advan- 
ced to the neighbourhood of Bos- 
worth, a town in Leicestershire. 
The town was divided into several 
streets, diveiging to the east and 
west. Oil tlitt north lay the country 
in that direction, and the fields at 
the opposite extremity w’ero to the 
soutii of tiie antiigoiiist region. The 
rurai domains in this vicinity were 
to be the arena of a tremendous 
conflicr. Uicliard the Thitd, whose 
iudomilnitie courage and siiiimeful 
cowardice have never iieeii doubted, 
made a vigorous display of his pe- 
culiar disposition on tins rcinarkahle 
ore isiou. Him foices Inid approach- 
ed almost within sight of the enemy, 
and liis mind was acrordiiigly pos- 
sessed witli the tnini;!e(l reelings of 
fear and hope. StratHgem was re- 
sorted to in order to secaire the vic- 
t(*ry. By the strangest oversight of 
all previous autiiorities, one of the 
most cunning inviMiiioiis of warfaio 
h is hillierto past ijunoticcd. We 
shall now viudictito the memory of 
tiiat illiiMtriotiM general from the ca- 
vils wiiivh Inive been so liberally 
ponied on idm by the partisans of his 
siiccesstul rivc 1 ; and at tlic same 
time, establish Ida claim to one of 
the boldest and most original de- 
signs that ever have been eutertain- 
ed in th<3 science of military art. 
llichinond, as we have said, iiad 
Htationed IiIh army in the campaign 
coiiTitry, which would have been In 
clanger of being commandea from 
the rising erouiid in the vicinity, if 
it had not been all one level plain. 
This at once, showed a want of mili- 
tary skill, and the eagle eye of llich- 
nrd, detecting his mistake in a mo- 
raeut, looked anxiously round for 
Bome eminence to seize on, but uii- 
foriiiiiateiy the extreme evenness of 
the emuntry, and the total absence 
of the smallest elevation, made this 
a matter of some cliBiculty. As this, 
therefore, was rendered impossible, 
his active mind at once formed the 
design of submerging the enemy, 
and thus engaging the very elements 


on his side. The sight of a consi- 
derable number of mills in full oc- 
cupation at once suggested to him 
the possibility of diverting their 
streams into the camp of the ene- 
my ; and accordingly he called a 
council of his oiiicers together, and 
giving each of them positive orders 
to send all the smiths and armourers 
belonging to his army, to erect 
sluices and embankments on tbe dif- 
ferent streams, lie was in full ex- 
pectation of exterminating his op- 
ponents without so much as drawing 
a sword. Full of these joyous au- 
ticipatioDS, he retired to a comfort- 
able inn and postinghoiise on the 
roadside, called the Waterloo Arms, 
and beguiled the time and his an- 
xious thoughts by reading the Morn- 
ing PoMt. But tiring even of elo- 
qufuit parliamentary debates in a 
bitiiatiou of tio much personal ex- 
citement, it is related that he refused 
th(‘ kind oH'icea of tlie chambermaid, 
who oifered to iiglit him to bed, and 
walked forth to inspect the opera- 
tions of ins forces. Shakspeare, 
wliose historical plays are rich re- 
po dtoriea ot facts and feelings, iu- 
lorms us of the sentiments which 
dlled his bosom on this momentous 
occaHioD. He directed his course 
to Ids camp. Here iu the stillneHs 
of the night he hears tlie neighing of 
the steeds impatient for the battle 
or their oats ; and among the noises 
which saluted his ear is enumerated 
that particular sound which ought 
for ever to have preserved his fame ; 
and would iindoubtediy have dune 
so, had it not been for an unfortu- 
nate typographical mistake. The 
dramatic, historian meant to inform 
iiH that he heard the clank of the 
smiths' and armourers’ hammers 
busy closing neers up.” But the 
error of the press to which allusion 
has been made, has metamorphosed 
this brilliant master-thought of tbe 
strategist with “ closing rwets up; ” 
or, in simple language, repairing the 
dilapidations of their breastplates 
and helmets. This is surely a most 
indefensible reading. No account 
is given of any previous engagement 
in which the damages could have 
been inflicted on the armour of his 
troops; while, on the other hand, 
we ourselves have made the most 
distinct and clear mention of the 
M rivers ” which It was evidently his 
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purpoie to “ close up.** By what 
means this stratagem, worthy of 
Hannibal or General Jackson, failed 
of merited success, we have no pre- 
cise information; but as this oc- 
curred in the heat of summer, when 
the streams of Leicestershire are 
invariably dried up, wo are left in 
no uncertainty whatever that the 
failure was entirely owing to the ab- 
sence of water. Reduced now to 
the ordinary weapons of warfare, 
Richard for a short period gave way 
to despondency. The approaching 
battle was to him of tremendous im- 
portance, for on its arbitrement he 
had wagered a crown. llis rival, 
in the mean time, was no less busy 
in making preparations fur the final 
trial. By fits and starts he was en- 
thusiastically firm in his cause, and 
resolute to remain by the standard ; 
and then, shortly after, he w<iuld go 
entirely over to the other side, and 
entertain a momentary intention of 
trusting to the kind offices of a Morn- 
ing Herald. Pride, however,deterred 
him from the latter alternative, and 
he rose with the dawn,df>termined to 
fight to the last. By seven in the 
morning the armies were drawn up 
in the following <ir*1er . — To the west 
of the army of Richard appeared the 
Lumber Troop of London, coin- 
inaiided by Sir Claudius Hunter, on 
a white horse of the largest sisre, 
though unfortunately blind, and lame 
of the near fore- leg. A regiment of 
the Middlesex Fencibles occupied 
the south-east Hanks, supported to 
the north by a strong detachment of 
the New Police. Richard himself 
was In the centre of his forces, 
mounted on a Welsh pony, about 
twelve liands high, but of most as- 
tonishing paces, especially at the 
trot. 

Richmond, on the other hand, not 
being celebrated as an equestrian, 
drove up and down the road which 
bordered on the field of battle in his 
gig. His troops, however, made a 
most imposing display. The centre 
, was held by the Kdinhurgh Archers, 
an immense body of upwards of 
thirty men. Hanked to the north- 
west by the Dalmahoy troop of 
horse. A barrel, with the bung ex- 
tracted, was emblazoned on their 
colours, with a motto in the Gmlic, 

“ SOOR DOOK,’* 

engraved under it in letters of gold. 


A bagpiper, in the magnificent garb 
of his country, blew inspiring strains 
over the whole field, and raised the 
courage of the men to an extrava- 
gant pitch, besides frightening seve- 
ral of the horses. An awful pause 
occurred just , before the m/jtre 
began. 

But when the signal was given to 
engage, prodigies of valour were 
performed on either side. Hero 
might be seen an indomitable lumber 
trooper engaged hand to hand with 
a h«»rseman of Dalmahoy ; here their 
respective chargers might be per- 
ceived, astonished and terrified with 
the Bctivityof their own actions, kick- 
ing and plunging till the combatants 
lolled off upon the ground. And 
even this was fourd in many in- 
stances insufficient t(» put an end to 
their struggles, and the fury of the 
combatants was only'^mt a stop to 
by the vigour of the New Police. In 
the mean time, all eyes were turned 
to the two principals in this tieiiien- 
duus battle. Richard, whose pony 
was profoundly deaf, maliciously di- 
rected his course through a hole in 
the hedge near which Richmond 
was dri\ing in his gig, and dis- 
charged his pistol just over his 
horse’s ear. The animal, teriilied 
at the sudderiiiesR of the sound, 
started off, full gallop, to the iiiind- 
nent hazard of the diiver’s life, and 
was only siopt at the turnpike gate, 
after having traversed a space of 
upwards of half a mile. Richmond, 
in the mean lime, had clambered 
over the back of his vehicle, and i‘s- 
caped with only a slight bruise of 
his leg, and a large hole in the knee 
of his pantaloons. Encouraged by 
this success, Richard rode triumph- 
antly back to where the battle was 
still raging; but unfortunately his 
pony, though so deaf as to stand 
unmoved when he discharged his 
pistol, was HO perfect in its powers 
of vision, that it shied on seeing tlie 
standard of the northern horsemen. 
The King lost his balance, and after 
clinging for some time to the mane, 
and sticking his foot farther into the 
stirrup, he was fairly thrown to tlie 
ground, and trampled on by one of 
the lumber troopers, who had al«o 
been dismounted, and was pursued 
by about half a dozen of the Archers. 
His weight was tremendous, he be- 
ing upwards of twenty stone, and 
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tho unfortunate monarch neverapoke 
after the accident. In the melee 
which afterwards occurred, he was 
trodden on bjr both parties, and 
when the battle was decided, it was 
even difficult to identify his body 
with sufficient certainty to satisfy 
tlic coroner's jury, which was sum- 
moned in the course of the follow- 
inpf day. Their verdict, however, 
was. Killed by a chance medley, 
with a deodand of twenty shillings 
on the lumber trooper's boot. 

Thus perished Richard Plantage- 
net, in the prime of life and fulness 
of his fame, a monarch of the most 
benign and bloodthirsty disposition 
that ever disgraced or glonhed tho 
throne of a free, kingdom. In his 
reign the ruin of the country was 
consummated, and the, wealth and 
credit of the kingdcwri astonishingly 
increased. In foreign countries he 
was honoured and despised ; the 
laws, during liis authority, weie im- 
proved and deterioraU‘d ; and alto- 
gether, it may be said of Richard, 
as has been observed of almost 
every sovereign of ancient and mo- 
dern times, that ho was the most 
estimable and atiominablc individual 
in thecircuit of his dominions. In per- 
son, Richard was considerably above 
the middle size, being nearly seven 
feet high. On this account he was 
commonly called the King's High- 
ness. Ifis face was Jialile to an ttrj - 
sipelatous eruption, called in vulgar 
language, the rose ; and the redness 
of his countenance was used as a 
term of reproach, as contrasted with 
the sallow whiteness of the com- 
plexion of his rival. Hence the 
phrase of the Two Roses, the white 
and red ; and this battle is ever me- 
morable as having put an end to tho 
civil wars which so long devastated 
England under those floral appella- 
tions. A man thus so tall, and emi- 
nently graceful in his form and 
movements, had but one drawback 
to the perfection of his make and 
figure. Tie had a prodigious hump 
on one shoulder, a limp in one of 
his legs, and a withered arm. In 
addition to this, he was almost a 
dwarf in the smallness of his pro- 
portions, not being much above half 
the average standard of the human 
height, ft will be observed, that 
the most scrupulous impartiality has 
been preserved in the account here 


presented of this extraordinary man. 
All the extant authorities have been 
ransacked, and an extract or two 
made alternately from each. It is 
decided, on the clearest evidence, hy 
these authorities, that he was inno- 
cent of the murder of the youthful 
princes in the Tower, whom, it 
would ho ridiculous to doubt, he 
murdered without remorse. So th-it, 
in summing up his character, wn 
have no option left but to declare, 
that we rejoice very much we have 
got him fairly killed at Bos worth. 
Richard was twice married, but 
died wititout a family. He was a 
muniBrent patron of the arts and 
sciences, and particularly fond of 
becf-^tcaks and porter. Richmond, 
on tlie other hand, was attached, 
probably from the prejudices of his 
French education, to roast veal and 
clare.t. Before proceeding to tiie 
biic.ceeding reign, we shall institute 
a parallel between these two occu- 
piers of the Engli**!! tliroiic- 

Richaid was the tliird of his name 
who swayed the sceptre, — Rich- 
mond was the seventh Henry who 
directed tho energies of his country. 
Both having “ Rich*’ for the iniiial 
syllable of their names, both aho 
had “ d ” for the concluding letter, 
Richard had age upon hissioe, — his 
rival had youth on his. One liad 
already tasted the sweets of sove- 
reign power, the other anxiously 
desired to f>l>tain them. If Richard 
fell fiom his horse in tlie battle that 
decided liis fate, — Richmond igno- 
miiiiolisly saved himself by claniher- 
ing over his gig. If one endangered 
his life by liis quadruped being ter- 
rified at a pistol, — the other lost his 
hy his pony shying at an ensign. 
Both kings, both in command of 
armies, hciih contending for the em- 
plry of the noblest kingdom in the 
world; — one lost his life in an en- 
deavour to defend his possessions, 
the other risked his in an attempt to 
vidicate his right. If to Richard may 
be awarded the character of a brave 
general, to Richmond must be given 
the loftier praise of being a siiccess- 
ful one. Of both it may be said, 
that till death put an end to their 
existence, they were in possession 
of life ; and of neither can it be re- 
marked, that they survived the 
period of their demise. 
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JOB pippins; the man who “couldn’t help it.’* 

Qbapteb 1. 


Pot away temptation from the 
heart, eyen, enr^, and Hngcni of Job 
Pippinct, and behold in him a model 
of Heif>governmcnt. Born an Esqni- 
maux, wo ca'> answer for him, he 
had never yearned for grape-juice— 
blind, carnal beauty had never be- 
trayed him — deaf, he had given no 
ear to bl.iud seductions — rich as a 
nabob, we are convinced he had 
never picked a pocket. Superficial 
thinkers nny call tlii.s negative good- 
ness. Very well. Will they, at the 
same time, tell us how much cha- 
lacter in this world of contradiction 
is made up of mere negatives? 
Consult thoie everhi'-ting liglits, the 
daily and weekly newspapers. Are 
not (votiiiu bipeds therein irnmorta- 
liited for not going upon all fours? 
Timbrels sounded before decent 
ladies and gentlemen, only because 
they arc neither ogresses nor ogres? 
A duke runs into a farin-liouse from 
a pelting slniwcr; warming his toes 
at the hearth, Jic-- yes— lie talks 
familiarly" with his rora! host! At 
this the historian llourislies his pen 
in a coriviil- ioo of delight. Was ever 
hiicli condescension — such startling 
afi'ahilily? Of course, it was ex- 
pecred that the distinguished visitor 
would conirnand the bahy at the 
breast to lie carefully wuslied, and 
straightway served up to him in cut- 
lets ! A gentleman “ behaves him- 
self as sucli," and therefore let us 
sing to him a carol of thanksgiving. 
And shall gentlemen only have their 
negatives gilt with refined gold? 
Shall the great family of Pippins 
lUAve no leaf to cover their naked- 
nesH? Shall there be no voice to 

plead for — to extenuate — to 

Here, Jenny, take away this foul 
black ink, vile compound of gall and 
acid, and bring us a honeycomb. And, 
^ermy, dear, relieve us of this last 
small handiwork of old Afulciber 
(that he who wrought mail for 
Achilles slinuld now rub pens hir 
stock-brokers!) and give us a fea- 
ther, dropt from the wing of your 
pet rfng'dove. So; we are in a 
charitable mood ; our heart opens— 
our sympathies begin to flow. We 


will indite the apologetic history of 
Job Pippins. Yes ; it shall be to us 
a labour of love to turn ebony into 
ivory. 

At one-and.twenty, Job Pippins, 
being his own master, had little re- 
straint to complain of. In truth, no 
mortal could bo more indulgent to — 
himself; no man more readily for- 
give, more speedily forget, the faults 
and follies of his own tlesh. Sorry 
arc wo to say, the benevolent ex- 
ample was entirely lost upon the 
world about him. The first impor- 
tant incident of Jolt’s life will show 
how, in the very fulness of his 
hopes, he was iiiiven from his native 
town, slander, like a mortal snake, 
hisbiiig at Ills fixiled heels. At once 
to begin our domestic tragedy. 

.Sir Sclfiio Mannikin was the pearl 
of men. The piiiity of thren maiden 
aunts was incarnated in a mascu- 
line tahernaele. Yes— in Sir Scipio 
a leash of spinsters lived again. 
Should sceptics doubt, let them read 
the printf^d wisdom of Mannikin at 
Quarter Sessions, and acknowledge 
the ineteriipsyehosiH. Briefly ; the 
only remarkable diftercuce between 
the knight and any of the three im- 
maculate maidens may be defined 
in one short word — sbaving. Happy 
had it been for Job had Sir Scipio 
shared in the same contempt of the 
operation with his lamented female 
relations I 

Profoundly certain are we of the 
happiness — the calm, the complete 
joy of the young Lady Scipio Man- 
nikin. How could it he otherwise? 
Thirty years younger than her hus- 
band, she could gather, in the spring 
of life, the golden fruits of autumn. 
Was she too vivacious — her wild 
sallies were checked and guided by 
the hand of experience; was her 
heart ever and anon about to run 
from her mouth — a look from Sir 
Scipio would freeze it at her lip. 
Did she talk idly of the beauties of 
this world, her moralizing spouse 
would convince her that, saving his 
own estate and his own person, the 
whole earth was but one large dung- 
hill, and the men and women wretch- 
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ed worms that bred in it. Thus 
mated, we bear the silver voices of 
our female readers cry, Happy, 
happy Lady Mannikin!" 

We are convinced that It was only 
a combination of the rarest accidents 
that filled the house of Sir Scipdo 
with the choicest of all things ; his 
very door>posts, if we may use the 
figure, were greased with the fat of 
the land. Ho had the best cook — 
the rarest wines — the handsomest 
horses— the most superb wife ! It 
is a pleasure to know this : it is a 
consolation to all who, like ourselves, 
look curiously into tho hearts of 
men, to Hud the temperate and tho 
unworldly thus appointed — to see 
them thus providentially rewarded. 
You will hear a good, lowly crea- 
tiive sins the praises of pine water 
— rail it the wine of Adam when he 
walked in Paradise — when, some* 
how. fate has bestowed upon the 
eulogist the finest Burgundy. He 
declares himself contented with a 
crust — although a beueficent fairy 
has hung a fat haunch or two in ills 
larder. "An<l then, for woman, he 
asks — what is all beauty but skin- 
deep V Behold tiie lawful bedfellow 
of the ipierist; why, destiny has tied 
to him an angel — a perfect angel, 
save that, for a time, she has laid 
aside her wings. Our heart thiinips, 
our blood glows, when we find the 
lowly thus recompensed. Yes ; it is 
delightful to see those humble folk, 
who tune their tongues to the liouour 
of dry bread and water, coropelied, 
by the genilc force of fortune, to 
chew venison and swallow claret! 

“ A steady, respectable young 
man ? ” asked Sir Scipio with a 
Bearching look. 

“ They say. Sir Scipio, the lightest 
hand in the county.*’ 

**A lad of morality?*’— 

** He Mkims a beard off like froth.” 

** A dutiful son, and a peaceful 
neighbour ? ’* 

** Lady Bag says he dresses hair 
like any mermaid.” 

“ He may come.” 

And Job Pippins was straightway 
summoned to shave Sir Scipio Man- 
nikin I Job crossed the threshold, 
and the lares of Mannikin Hall gave 


a feeble wail. However, weeks 
passed on, and Job reaped new lau- 
reJs with Sir Scipio s beard, Hia 
hand swept softly as the sweet 
80||th along the stubbled chin, and 
played like any biiuerffy about a 
p'eruipie. That consummate genius 
should ever lack self-government I 

A domestic accident occurred at 
this time to Lady Scipio — she sud- 
denly lost her maid. The girl had 
been found guilty of receiving a 
valentine, "a filthy thing,” in "the 
wmrds of the knight, with two 
hearts on oue arrow, a couple of 
disgusting pigeons at the top, and 
loathsome 1 we-tfu'sesat the bottom. 
A person wlio could receive such 
things was not fit to be about Lady 
Scipio.” Kilty White— to the regret 
of her miHiresK — was tl-uist from 
Mannikin Il.iil. And wloit is most 
extraordinary, the poor girl — albeit 
her suspicions fell upon two or three 
—could not, to her dying day, pre- 
cisely determine w)io had ruined 
her. 

Indignant virtue is ever heedless 
of woi Idly consotpo-iice** ; oilier '-•-'ire 
had Sir Sdpio lelaiind the deliii- 
queut for at least aiiot her day. Kitty 
was wont to raise to hei>elf a erowu 
of gloiy iu the hair of her mistress, 
which she displayed with a taste 
only second to the superb Pippins 
himself. Now it so happi ned, that 
tho day folio wing the departuie of 
the wanton maid was appoittied hy 
Sir Scipio for a solemn festival to the 
stomachs of the heads of tho neigh- 
bouring clergy ; for a week pant two 
turtles, in the kitchen of the knight, 
bad lain upon their hacks, resigned- 
ly awaiting the destroyer. Out of 
pure respect to his guests. Sir Scipio 
wished his lady to appear iu all her 
brightness. It was provoking that 
the guilt of Kitty had not remained 
unknown until after the feast. There 
was no remedy ; for once, at most, 
the tresses of Lady Scipio must fall 
into a masculine hand. Yes; Job 
Pippins— (again the Inres squeaked 
aud shuddered)— must dress the hair 
of Lady Mannikin I 

Now in those days ladies wore 
powder. 
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Chapter II. 


Wfl now approach the fall of Icjb. 
We have deferrM an long as possible 
his ignominy—accident, we should 
say— but it is In vain further to de- 
lay ; and so, we at once produce this 
Tarqiiin with a razor. Compose 
yourselves, dear ladies, but — but 
enter .lob Pippins i 

Upon my faith, a very handsome 
young man — a most genteel youth ! 
There is a delit'ious wickedness in 
his face — ha ! — the rogue has an eye 
like a hawk. A very proper young 
fellow I” 

But, madam, you forget — wo call- 
ed liim a— a — Tarquin ! 

“ No doubt, sir— -no doubt. A 
very charming young man.” 

(Now we really did think that our 
maiden aunt knew at least the heads 
of Roman history. To be sure, she 
is at times a little deaf. Thus, when 
we pronounced — Tarquin, she may 
have thought we said— Adonis.) 

“ A pel feet figure — neither too 
tail, nor too short,” says the Dowager 
Latiy Maudlliicourt, looking at Job 
with the eye of a diill serjeant; 
“ erect as a staff, and elastic as a 
cane.” And the judgment of the 
dowager has passed into a proverb : 
no woman was ever so celebrated 
for the legs of her footmen. 

Behold Job in the library of Sir 
Scipio, who had somewhat fantasti- 
cally determined that his lady should 
receive our hero in that ark of learn- 
ing, the husband himself siuing leer- 
ing by. The tressi^s of Venus were 
unbound, and — oh, character ! and 
oh, daily byead ! But let us not anti- 
cipate. J«)h, with steady hand and 
innocent thoughts, proceeded in his 
task. He saw that Lady Scipio was 
awfully beautiful ; and a feeling of 
reverence pervaded his fingers as 
they moved about her lovely head. 
He touched her hair as though it had 
ocen her heart-strings; and here and 
there disposed a curl at her neck, as 
though he laid a jewel worth a mil- 
lion there. Sir Scipio held in his 
hand Boetius, and in his eye Pippins. 

And still Job lingered at his task, 
and still he felt his terrible responsi- 
bility. He seemed petrified by what 
the hiatorians of weddings call the 
noTolty of hia situation. To have 


beheld Lady Scipio and the barber, 
you would have thought that Diana 
bad at a word called from a block 
of marble the bloodless image of 
filthy man, to dreaa her golden hair 
—a senselesB statue, made and ani« 
mated for the nonce. 

** Mr Springe,” said a servant, half 
opening the door. 

" ril— yes — ril come to him,” an- 
swered Sir Scipio, and he quitted the 
library. As he left it the sun, which 
until that moment had thrown a blaze 
of light upon the Mannikin arms 
emblazoned in the windows, with- 
drew its glorious beam. 

Already did Job approach tlie ter- 
mination of his trials ; already was 
he within a moment of deliverance, 
when the enemy of man made him 
his own. The locks of Lady Scipio 
were duly curled — and buiiud — 
and placed — already was her head a 
thing for Phidias, when the last in- 
eflable grace was to be showered 
upon it — when the " new fallen 
snow” of the powder.puflf was to 
descend, like udoiirs shaken from 
the wings of thousand little loves. 
Ijady Scipio held her mask to her 
face, and Job Pippins took the 
powder-puff in his hand I 

Job walked twice or thrice around 
her ladyship and trembled. He tried 
to puff, but his unsteady hand, iii 
fitful gusts, sent forth the powder 
above, below, about, but not upon 
the head. Job Te-addressed himself 
sternly to his purpose : he gave a 
** hem 1 ” calling up resolution to his 
heart, and nerves to his fingers. 
Again, like a lion in a den, be made 
a circuit, breathing hard for virtuous 
self-possession. Never — never was 
barber so tempted ! Be the reader 
judge. 

Wo said Lady Scipio held a mask 
to her face ; we told not the truth. 
It is most certain that she covered 
her forehead, eyes, and nose, with a 
little black vizard, but then — her 
lips ! — her lips were ripe, red, and 
naked to the eye as the lips of Eve. 
And these, pouting apart, and breath- 
ing Araby to the senses of Job, they 
said, in their delicious ruddiness, a 
thousand, thousand things the tongue 
could never utter. And then the 
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eyes, tlie watchers of the treasure, 
were closed ; the fruit seemed erery 
inbtaiit to ^row towards the band, 
and the awlul dragons were asleep. 
Nevertheless, Job tried to puff. 

Man of flesh can do no more. Ay, 
well done. Job ; puff, and turn thine 
eye from the peril. That’s right*— 
look at the bust of Seneca ; banish 
the weakness crying in your heart, 
by the force of lofty thoughts. Very 
good; cast another glance towards 
that thin folio in vellum. That, Job, 
is “ Thomas a Kempis,” a capital 
tome for men in thy condition. Good 
again ; let thine eye shun the balmy 
evil, and feed upon “ the whole Duty 
of Man.** 11a, Job ! now, indeed, 
hast thou triumphed — now art thou 
safe from tho tempter. Yes, Job; 
pijfl* — puff — but keep thine eyeballs 
fixed upon Plato ! What a god-like 
head, eh. Job ? What strength — yet 
what suienity in that magnificent 
bror ! Yes; Plato, Job — Plato 
ib”— 

Smack — sma-a-ck — sma-a-a-a- 
ck 1 ** 

Astounded reader, will it be be- 
lieved— was ever such effrontery, 
such hardihood known ? Wo have 
heard of rotihery beneath the gal- 
lows— of pockets picked with the 
fruit of picking pockets swinging in 
bight of the new thief— but that a 
man, with Plato in his eye, should 
commit a carnal sin with his lip I 

Would we could show how Job Pip- 
pins kissed Lady Scipio Maniiikinl 
Does the reader recollectthehrstfour 
or live quick, sharp, splitting notes of 
the blackbiid, pounced upou a worm 
—shrieking, whistling, exulting, hys- 
terical F No ; they want rapidity, 
intensity, volume. In our despair, 
we must even put up with the words 
of one of tho housemaids, who, albeit 
she was spared a sight of the opera- 
tion, vowed that Job tore up kisses 
by the very roots 1 ’* We fear, too, 
that the description of the maid ma> 
be thought obscure; however. We 
hope, as men of gallantry, wc know 
when to prefer feminine impressions 
to our own. And now, gentle reader, 
it is 1»ur most painful duty to call 
your attention to a family picture. 
The last kiss is doubtless still ringing 
in your ears, and the roof-tree of 
Mannikin Hall still vibrating with 
the claps of kisses. 

Imagine, most ImagiqatiTe reader. 


a woman, young and lovely, start- 
ing at some loathsome thing ; say, 
a boa at once. Her arms Hung up 
—her lips wide apart— her eyes full 
of horror— her bosom compressed 
by a loud, loud shriek— about to 
come I, Such is Lady Scipio. 

Next, behold a very comely young 
man at her feet— his hands clasped 
and ^ shaking— bis jaw dropt— bis 
eyelids down— and his knees grind- 
ing the floor, in the desperate hope 
of falling through. Such is Job 
Pippins. 

Now, attentive reader, look to the 
right, and you will see at the door a 
pretty gentleman of fifty — his face, 
generally a lightish purple, is now a 
Favourable black. Indeed his pre- 
sent colour, supported by a flattened 
nose and volumiuoiis Ups, fur a brief 
moment*nuike Lady Scipio a Des- 
dciiiuna. Such is the knight — such 
the outraged bpouse ! 

Glaring over the shoulders of Sir 
Scipio are two sea-green e/es, the 
cuiiuus properly of Samuel Springe, 
tho man of business — a sort of hu- 
man lurcher — to the lord of tho 
hall. 

One eye, and only a part of the 
nose of the footman, are visible be- 
tween the arm of Sir Scipio and the 
door-post. Though but fragments, 
they speak volumes. 

liiief was the lioiiid pause. Sir 
•Scipio — speechless and champing 
foam — seized the pieseiited stick of 
Springe; and, raising it high in air, 
the skull of Job had been no better 
than a crushed egg-shell — had not 
the uplilled weapon happily caught 
the piojeeiiug prongs of an enor- 
mous pair of antlers ItaiigiDg over 
the door. Thoughtless of the impe- 
diment, Sir Scipio flung his whole 
weight upon his arm — Springe 
pressed forward — the footman, ea- 
ger fur the fray,’* was no less impe- 
tuous, when — with a thunder that 
seemed to ahake the ateadfast earth 
—down came the honours of the 
chase — duwti fell the horns ; and, 
assisted bySpiingeand the footman 
behind, down fell Sir Scipio upon 
them I Then Indeed his lady shriek- 
ed ; and well she might. Would not 
any woman scream, seeing her hus- 
band all but gored to death by his 
own antlers ? 

Sir Scipio roared and screamed, 
whilst Springe and the footman, like 
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kiild friendfi, strove to reliere him 
of the horuB; but, Boniehow, the 
more they tlio mure Sir 

Scipio became entangled. The 
whule mansion was alarmed — scr- 
vaDtaofboih sexes thronged to the 
spot — the family at the next house 
threw up their windowa— and fltill 
poor Sir Scipio was as firmly fixed 
to the antlers, as though they were 
a part and parcel of his natural per- 
son. And then, roaring to he left 
to himself, when that indulgence 
was allowed him, he freed his body 
of tile forky incuMhiance with in- 
credible dexterity, ileflectiug read- 
er, if ever the accident of Sir Hcdpio 
happen to thee, bawl not — gioau not 
— speak not — lest thy misfortune be 
published to assisting friends and 
curious neighbours. 

The knight, with bis clothes in 
very strips, fell into what was called 
his easy chair. Pippins — (with un- 
heard of stupidity, he had not taken 
to his heels) — dropt upon his knees, 
and the s|)ectaturs — their ears open- 
ing like hungry oysters— formed iu 
a ring! 

Sir Scipio seemed, for a moment, 


to borroir the orbs of his man of 
busiuess; and heavily turning his 
majestic head, as though a w> ight 
had newly fallen there, be lot ked 
with very green eyps at his crimson- 
ed wife, dyed that hue with fear— 
with agitation for her spouse. And 
then the knight, turning to Job 'ip- 

pins, and lifting up a foiefiuger 

Had Sir Scipio beeu the spirit of 
ague — bis fo-efinger the little wand 
with which he shook the bones of 
nations. Job had not trembled more 
vehemently as he looked upon it. 
People may judge somewhat of his 
emotion, when we state that the 
three shtllings and sixpence in his 
i'.ft w'aistcoat- pocket jingled very 
audibly. The man bimaelf might 
have acted the hypocrite, but w'ho 
shall doul)t the feeling declared 
through gold and silver V 

And Job trembled — and his voice 
rattled in his throat— and, at lenifth, 
shaking with compunction, yet sharp- 
ened to a scream by the intensity of 
its purpose, it ciied, “ 1 — I — 1 — 
couldn’t help it I ” 

And Job Pippins could not help 
it. 


Cl! VPTEB ill. 


What is man, woman, or even 
child, -witliuiit cliaracter ? The ske- 
leton in the box of an anatoinisl is 
lessJuathsome — hath stronger claims 
on our consideration — our sympa- 
thy. No matter though it be the 
bony outline of a condemned rogue; 
the penalty lias beeu paid, and with 
commendable charity we bear no 
malice towai ds the departed. Such 
was the placability of Sir Scipio; 
with a proper abhorrence of crime, 
he would bang the knave who should 
atealan a]»ple, and then, with a fine 
converting morality, utter a religious 
discourse ou his relics — on mortal 
weakness, temptation, and the last 
account. Whether Job feared this 
double purpose of the knight — or, 
'whether, urged by his affrighted con- 
science, he fled the town, we care 
not to enquire. This, however, we 
know ; some fortnight after the affair 
at the ball— (by some it was called 
an assault, by some an intended 
elopement; whilst some swore that, 
but for the kindness of Sir Scipio, 
Job bad bean trusBed at the iMSBiaeB) 


— the criminal was snugly ensenneod 
in the chimney*corner of the Haro- 
and- Hounds, a siifliciently respect- 
able alehouse some ten miles from 
Job’s native town. It had been bis 
determination to travel straight to 
London; but Molly, the daughter, 
stood at the door of the. inn, and — 
how could he help it? — he entered. 
Job possessed in no mean degree 
three things— according to ileloise 
— most dangerous to the sex; he 
wrote well, talked well, and sung 
well. Hence his reputation in di- 
vers kitchens ; and as he wav. one of 
those wise people — 

Qul ne trouvent le laurier bon, 

Que pour la aauce et la Jainbon,” — 

or, as we would nervously translate 
it— 

** Who think the bays not worth a 
damn, 

If flav’ring not some sauce or ham,”— 

Job was content to take bis reward 
from the qtlti and, after all, how 
mudt of What ii thought ]l>7 kUopoo. 
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pie fame, la merely aougbt for os the 
representative of bo many legs of 
mutton! We may make fame an 
angelic creature on the tomba of 
poets ; but really how often do bards 
invoke her as a bouncing landlady ? 
Yes, yes— and let the truth be fear- 
lessly whispered at the graves of 
fifty of the laurelled— the noblest 
niche is the larder. Let us not for- 
get Job. 

A very few days after the arrival 
of our fugitive at the ion, he pos- 
sessed not a penny. Having, for at 
least a week, lived on his accom- 
plishments, his landlord began to 
cast significant looks towards the 
door. It was three o’clock and Job 
had not dined. With his nose ilaU 
teiied against the window-pane. Job 
sat with his oyt) fixed upon an oppo- 
site mtlestune (“ 120 miles to Lon- 
don”), when who should atnbie up 
to tlie house but Cutties, the clerk of 
Job's palish. Job felt himself dip- 
])ed in cold water. 

” 1 was mortal certain i should 
find him here,” cried, after a brief 
space, a voice that to Job seemed to 
saw through the very wainscot. 
“ Service to ye, Miss Molly — nobody 
runs away with ye yet V Well, well 
— stop till I’m young again, and”— • 
and what was to be the conNeqiieiiee 
to Molly Job heard not ; but in an- 
otlier second the door opened, and 
be heard in the sweet twang of his 
native town — 

” So, Mr Pippins 1 ” 

The speaker was a stringy little man 
of aimut fifty, with one of those faces 
wiiich have but two definite expres- 
sions, frowning command and sim- 
pering servility. On the present occa- 
sion, lie wore bis hardest look, which, 
nevertheless, was not so terrible as 
the fright of Job would indicate. 
But the truth is, Job saw not Cuttles 
in his physical truth ; no, he heard 
the greeting of the clerk, and before 
bis eyes appeared the executionic 
of the county, holding in hia ready 
hand a massive chain of wedding- 
rings ; each syllable uttered by 
Cuttles was a rattling of the links. 
Conscience is terribly imaginative. 
Job, it will be seen, had good reason 
for bis perturbation. 

” Well, Job, as what is done can’t 
be undone” (now, whence that 
CuttleB culled this fragment of phi- 
losophy we know not; for In his dayi 


it was not used by all fathers and 
guardians at the end of all farces), 
” we must make the best of the 
matter.” Job whistled. ** Now, Job, 
1 come to you as a friend} and 
so, from first tO last, tell me .bow it 
all bappened.” The parish-clerk 
crossed bis knees, and edged his 
chair towards the offender. 

” She was always a bold thing,” 
said Job, sullenly. 

”Ha!” cried Cattles, and he 
gaped as though he was to hear with 
ills mouth. “ Well ? ” 

*' And one fine evening last June, 
as 1 was leaning looking into the 
churchyard — I’d been to shave Mrs 
Dodds’s poodle — I shaved Dodds 
when be died, — I — I ” ,Tob, wheel- 
ing round, looked very gravely in 
the face of (hittles, and asked, in 
even atone of solemnity, “ Did you 
ever taste the ale at this house?” 

Cuttles evidently knew something 
of the human heart ; for, without a 
reply, he knocked and cried, "Molly, 
a mug of ale.” Pippins meekly 
added, “ the best.” 

" Yes; you were staring into the 
churchyard,” suggested Cuttles, as 
Job set down the emptied mug. 

" Why, the poodle brought it into 
my head, and 1 was looking for 
Dodds's stone, when she came be- 
hind mo, and said, * Job, you merry 
tinker ’ 

Cuttles stared, and pushed ids 
chair aivay, “ She never was so fa- 
miliar.” 

“ Wasn’t she ? ” said Job, in some- 
thing like a groan, and with a look 
of bitterness. ” W asn’t she ? ” 

'* But what expressions ! Well, 
there is no knowing any of ’em,” 
observed the parish-clerk. 

“ Like bees — you never see their 
sting till you feel it,” cried Pippins. 
“ * Well, Job,’ said she, ‘ you merry 
tinker,’ ” — again the parish-clerk, like 
a monkey watching for nuts, liftid 
up his eyebrows, ** * give me a kiss ! ’ 
And saying no more, she threw her 
arms about my neck, and gave mo 
such a salute, a team two fields 
away went gallop off at the noise.” 

** And so meek — so modest— so 
delicate !” cried the wondering Cut- 
tles. " Well, Job, If all this be true, 
you have been hardly used. How- 
ever, being come upon the business, 
1 must hear all. And after that, 
Job;*— is 
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After that, 1 — you wouldn’t 
tliiiik it, Mastei' Cuttled,” said Job, 
with a coiitidiMitial air, — ** but, upon 
my honour, Molly’a father not going 
out, 1 haven’t used my teeth bince live 
this morning.” 

Cuttles, with mysterious genero* 
aity, ordered something to eat, whilst 
Job timidly pressed the mug on the 
notice of Molly, who, with iiici edible 
speed, produced cold lowland ham, 
and a new supply of “ the best ” ale. 
Whilst Job employed his teeth. Cut- 
ties filled up the pause with brandy 
and water. Hunger and thirst some- 
what abated, Cuttles returned to the 
examination. “ Well, Job, she kiss- 
ed you, you say, and after that," — 
Mr Cuttles,” said Job, and the 
clerk stared at the altered tone of 
the speaker, I don’t see why you 
should be so curious — you may take 
away, Molly — 1 know the woist,and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“ The worst!” echoed Cuttles. 
“ I’ve brouglityou twenty pounds.” 

*' I tell ye, (’ultles, it's no use. 
I’ll shoulder walnut first.” 

“ Walnut! ” 

“ Ay, go for a soldier. A drum 
before her toni;ue. Four w'ordsarens 
good as a thousa .d— 1 won’t marry 
her.” 

“ Marry — marry Lady Mannikin 1” 
and the parish clerk stared, con- 
founded. 

" Why, Cutlles, didn’t you mean 
—eh — didn’t you come about Susan 
Biggs?” 

“Phool (hy tbe way, we have 
made Joe, the hoy at the White 
Horse, marry her ,* yes, he had five 
pounds and a leg of mutton dinner). 
1 come about the aflair with her 
ladyship.” 

“ I — 1 couldn't help it,” said Job, 
evidently relieved by the informa- 
tiou'of the clerk. ** 1 suppose all 
the world abuse me?” 

** It was very wicked, but you have 
friends, Job.” Pippins looked doubt- 
iugly. It certainly was not light, 
after the kindness of Sir Scipio, to 
aeek to deprive him of her lady- 
ehlp,”— Pippins gaped — ** to seduce 
the wife of your patron,” — Pippins 
stared — ** to take advantage of his 
confidence to ily with her to a foreign 
land— to— ” 

•• Mr Cuttles ! ” roared Job, strik- 
ing the table^ and leaping upon Ids 
feet. 


However,” continued the clerk, 
unmoved by Job’s vehemence,— 
” however, there are Christian souls 
who leel for you. A committee of 
ladies have taken your case into 
their consideration ; and though 
they doubtless think you a must 
shocking person — indeed, after the 
hearsay evidence, there can be no 
doubt of the guilt of both of ye — 
they send you by me, us a trilling 
maik of their cumpassion, twenty 
pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds!” echoed the 
bewildered Pippins. 

** And more,” continued Cuttles; 
“ Miss Dalfudil, the chairwoman of 
the committee, bade me say, that 
sliould Sir Scipio, preparatory to a 
divorce, take the matter into court, 
the damages, whatever they might 
be, should be defrayed ; that though 
you were a dangerous, wicked man, 
you should be held harmless.” 

“ Twenty pounds — court — da- 
mages!” exclaimed Pippins, inn 
running breath. ” What do you 
mean ? ” 

“Pish!” answered the clerk, 
with a wink, and emphatically 
thrusting his foie.-finger into the 
belly ol Job ; pish ! Now, hearken, 
lad; don't think to leave us ; come 
back ; take a better shop ; and, my 
word for’t, this little matter about 
her ladyship will biing ye treble 
custom.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” asked Pip- 
pins, after a pause. 

“ Certain ; and if Sir Scipio should 
only bring Lis action for ciiiii. 
con.” 

“ Crim. con. ! ” shrieked Pip- 
pins. 

" your fortune is made.” So 

saying. Cuttles, with a sagacious nod, 
finished his brandy and water; then, 
drawing bis breath, looked benevo- 
lently at Pippins. 

Job was puzzled ; again be asked, 
but with deeper seriousness, “ Mr 
Cuttles, what do you mean ? ” 

“ There— there's the twenty 
pounds; you, of course, will pay 
tbe reckoning ;” and Cuttles, indif- 
ferent to tbe question, put dtwn the 
money. '* And now. Job, you rogue, 
do tell me the whole matter ; ” and 
the clerk rubbed his hands, with 
epicurean anticipation. “ Tell me — 
you and your ladyship were going 
to France ? I hear the servants say 
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France; and for the postilion, come, 
Job» 

** Mr Cuttles, losing my wits, I 
do confess 1 kissed Lady Scipio Man- 
nikin; I— 1 — couldn’t help it; but 
for” 

“ Yes, yes ; and then . 

'* And tben, as though 1 had done 
murder, I fell upon my knees ; and 
then. Sir Scipio coming ln, had well** 
nigh ended me ; and then, I found 
myself ilung out of the door; and 
then — and here I am. For her lady- 
ship, they who speak a word against 
her are cowards and villains.” 

“Then it isn’t all true?” asked 
the clerk, staggered by the earnest- 
ness of Job. 

“ The Lord forgive all liars,” 
cried Job, “ tliere’s nothing true but 
what I’ve said.” 

“ And there was nothing — nothing 
but a stolen kiss.” 

“ Nothing I ” vociferated Job, in 
so loud a tone that Molly and her 
father rushed into the room. “ No- 
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thing!” and Job solemnized his as- 
sertion by an oath. 

Immediately Cuttles snatched the 
money from the table, and took his 
hat. *' As such is the case, Mr Pip- 
pins— as there has been no ingrati- 
tude — no violence — no seduction in 
the affair — 1 shall take back the 
money to the ladies. As they have 
subscribed under misrepresentation, 
the cash must certainly be returned 
to them.” And in three minutes, 
the clerk was in the saddle, trotting 
homewards to lay his stewardship 
before the committee. We have 
heard that the discretion of the clerk 
was for a long time an applauded 
theme at the very best tea-tables. 

“ What^a fool to speak tlie truth I” 
said the * landlord, when he had 
learned the story. What a fool ! ” 

Job coloured to the eyes, and 
raising himself to his full height, said, 
with a certain air of pride — “ Master 
Nip, 1 couldn’t help it.” 


CuAt>TC1i IV. 


“109 to London.” Yea, mile- 
stones to the penniless adventurer 
arf5 serious things. To ourselves, 
prosperous readiu', now carried post 
onwards, and now comfortably seat- 
ed on Jessy, our mouse coloured 
mare, milestones are no more than 
so many unseemly lumps of granite; 
hut how different to the poor tra- 
veller, with his unpatronized face 
turned, for the first time, towards 
that land of milk and money — Lou- 
don ! Worked on by his hopes or 
fears, every stone that leads him 
nearer to the goal, speaks better or 
worse tidings; nay, may to his fancy 
assume the face of kindly gr'^etlng 
or squint eyed scorn. Thus, every 
block ms) be as of a long line of 
squab, uncouth guards, such as we 
see in Arab fairy-land, each growing 
in hideousness upon its neighbour: 
and thus, more and more scared by 
the low brows, hanging lips, and 
savage eyes of the petrified figures, 
the "foot-sore traveller feels his 
courage fail and his heart fairly die 
within him, as he passes the last ter- 
rible dwarf, and snuffs the smoke of 
the mysterious city. Think of It, ye 
poets f If, as the great teacher says, 
there be sermons in smallest pebbles, 
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wbat profound thoughts, what glo« 
rious images, what ennobling, sweet- 
ening sympathies may be struck 
from out a Loudon milestone t 

“109 to London.” Job Pippins 
sat upon the stone, staring at the 
sinking sun. The sun sank, and Job 
turning his head, saw the London 
waggon— like a plethoric elephant — 
slowly approaching him. In an In- 
stant, he was greeted by the wag. 
goner with loud cries for help. Ho 
ran to the waggon, and to his asto- ' 
nishment saw the bay cob of Sir 
Scipio Mannikin tied behind. Ere 
Job could put a question, the wag- 
goner showed his teeth and scratched 
his head, with an air of satisfaction; 
“ 1 say, 1 ha’ got a dead man in wag- 
gon.” 

“A dead man I” cried Job, with 
more horror than curiosity. “A 
dead man!” 

“ Picked un up, In middle of road ; 
the cob war staudin’ loike a lamb 
beside un. I shall tak’ un to next 
house, the Barley Mow.” 

“ For God’s sake, stop,” exclaimed 
Job, and jumped into the waggon. 
Id an instant he recognised the all 
but departed knight. Struck by apo- 
plexy, M had fallen from his horse. 

2 B 
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la leas l^&n a mioate, Job had torn 

Sir Scipio*s coat, bound hia arm, 
and produced a razor, the waggoner 
looking ailently and serenely on. 
However, when he beheld the wea- 
pon, he aoked — “ What wiltdo,niua? 
what wilt do?’* 

** Bleed him ” replied Job, with 
exquisite composure. “ I fear his 
heart has stopped.” 

“Loikely — I do think it be (jirin- 

ders, the lawyer of . Cut un 

deep;’* and the waggoner opened 
hia eyes to watch if the lawyer real- 
ly had red bI<'od, or japan ink. 
“ Cut un deep,” he cricMl eucourag- 
ingly, “ though if it be Grinders, by 
what 1 hear, it be a shame to disturb 
un.” 

“ Grinders ! pshaw, 'tis Sir Scipio 
Mannikin.” 

** Wounds 1 ” roared the wag- 
goner, “ iioa, muu, noa ; don’t med- 
dle wi’ Bucli folks in iriy waggon.” 
Saying this, he sought to stay the 
hand of Job, at the niomeut ap- 
plying the razor to the arm of tiie 
HuifeiW ; but in so attempting, drove 
the weapon half through the limb. 
Job turned pale, and tlie waggoner 
groaned and trembled. We shall 
Be banged, niui., hanged — hanged — 
banged r* he shouted forth, and 
corroborating echo blandly repeated 
— “ hanged — hanged— hanged.” The 
waggoner untied the coh, mounted 
it, aud galloped away like any St 
George, leaving Pippins in the twi- 
light with his Jacerated patient. The 
blood dow'ed, and Job began to 
count the pulsations of the apoplec- 
tic knight, who in about ten minutes 
came to a kind of cotisciousiiess ; 
for beholding Job standi iig over him 
with a drawn razor, he started back, 
and his teeth cliattered. At this in- 
stant, the gallop of horses was heard, 
and Job looking out, belieid the 
waggoner flying along on the iiiiight's 
cob, followed .svr/ hat/ti passibus cequiSf 
by a barb, which, from its height, 
points, and wooden paces, was 
doubtless descended from the fa- 
mous steed of Troy, carrying a short 
round man, in abroad-brimmed hat, 
who, at a distance, looked like a 
black cushion on horseback. Pro- 
videntially, as the knight afterwards 
observed, the landlord of the Barley 
Mow bad broken his legs correcting 
bis wife, and bad called iu Doctor 
jSaffjrdni wbo, providentially again. 


happened to be Sir Sciplo’s surgeon. 
Doctor Saffron took up the wounded 
arm, and looked at Job—** Is this 
your doing?” Job looked yes, but 
spoke not. ** Miracles do happen in 
our art, Sir Scipio,” said Saffron 
consolingly, “ so perhaps the arin 
may be saved. Bleeding, fellow I ” 
be cried, turning fiercely upon ^ob** 
“ 1 call it capital carving.” 

” 1— couldn’t help it,” said Pippins, 
and he wiped liis razor. 

“ Uuiiiph I you found Sir Scipio 
lying ill the road ?" 

“ llolJed up loike a Ledge pig,” 
said the waggoner. 

Jfaf” aud the doctor caught the 
eye of the knight— “ Hal” he shook 
his head three times — "Ha! turtle 
— turtle!” 

The waggoner stared, for how was 
he to know that Saffron alluded to a 
turtle-feast (we have before spoken 
of it), to wiiicii the doctor, oddly 
enough, as he thought, was not iu- 
vitedV A velucle being sent from 
the Barley Mow, Sir Scipio, iu 
charge of the surgeon, was removed 
to Mannikin Hall. Lady Scipio, 
albeit she had, with beiievolent lor- 
bearauce, judged Pippins in her own 
case, felt all the auger of a wife for 
his late cruel interference with her 
Buffering husband. 

A long, weary walk lay before 
Job; nevertlieless, the waggoner 
sternly relused the liospitality of his 
creeping aik, and, the night advanc- 
ing, Pippins looked hopelessly' a- 
roiiud for a place, of lodging. ’I'lirico 
he resolved to try the Bailey Mow, 
and — lor he was known there— thrice 
he paused. Sauntering undecided 
onwaids, he saw a speck of light 
suddenly burn through the distant 
trees. Leaping a hedge, he made 
direct to the beacon, and now losing 
its friendly ray, and now again be- 
holding it burning, like the eye of a 
good lairy, through the gloom, he 
stood before the very hut, which iu 
size aud shape seemed no bigger 
than a giant’s lantern, granting that 
giants have such moveables, lie ap- 
proached the door, when he was 
suddenly stopped by a long-drawn 
breath, proceeding as he thought 
from the earth. The light disap- 
peared, and he bent with his out- 
stretched hands towards the ground ; 
he felt nothing, but again he heard 
the Bound as from one heavily sleep- 
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ifig. lo An iDBtant a growl rattled 
in the throat of the houBe-dog; and 
a feminine voice cried, in an un» 
changed tone, ** Down, bitch 1 Wbo*8 
there ? ” Job’s heart leapt when he 
heard it was a woman, and calling 
up the sweetest tones of his voice, 
he proceeded to speak of long travel, 
hunger, destitution, and other small 
annoyances, the bitch growling what 
to Job’s ears seemsd both contempt 
and disbelief of his history. Inward- 
ly damning the bitch. Job listened 
for the woman ; not a further word 
did she utter, but gave over the tra- 
veller to the uucoiiiproinisiug ani- 
mal within, that to every new solici- 
tation of Job, growled still deeper 
denial. Job expended his best 
words and his blandest tones on in- 
exorable d<»g*s flesh; at leogih be 
turned from the hut, and w;iH again 
about to seek the open roatl. Irre- 
solute, he thought of the womairs 
voice and paused : there was soiue- 
thiijg in its sound that still cried in 
his heart, that cried in his ears, 
” Turn again. Job Pippins.” Job 
stood, with his eyes upon the ground, 
when he heard near toutsteps. 
Quickly sheltering himselt hehtnd a 
tree, he saw three men proceed to- 
wards the hut; at a single knock the 
door was opened, and they entered : 
as the door swung back Job beheld 
a must cuintortahle bhixe, and at the 
same instant a gust of wind chilled 
him to the bones. Tlie blast brought 
resolution; again Job's knuckles 
rattled at the dour, and quickly at 
the sunimons appeared a rnsii with 
no hospitable coiinteuance. Job 
briefly enumerated his wants; had 
he talked to a grim head carved in 
oak, he had moved it just as soon to 
sympathy. Us owner drew buck, 
and was about to fling to the door 
with emphatic denial, when his eye 
gleamed, and his muuili widened 
into a grill, and passing his horny 
fingers through his grey wiry hair, 
he cried, ** Humph I It’s c^ild, too — 
well, come in. Moll, the stool.” 
The thing ordered was ” quoited” at 
Job, who sank resignedly upon it, 
expanding his breast, and spreading 
out his palms to a roaring coal and 
wood fire. Job tried to look at the 
best possible ease ; and yet the place 
in which he found himself, and the 
group surrounding him, were not cal- 
culated to possess him of ddm luxu- 
rious thoughts. 


The wwls of the hut were formed of 
wattles, coated with mud ; the whole 
roughly roofed with thatch and 
furze. It seemed a hovel raised for 
a season— 'a place thrown up by 
■tealth; a cabin for a Timon or a 
coiner. The furniture was of a mix- 
ed kind : on a table made of rough 
deals was an elegant draught-board 
of ebony and mother-of-pearl; be- 
side it a small Etruscan bronze 
lamp ; the stool, hospitably awarded 
to Pippins, was the only legitimate 
seat ; the three masters of the dwell- 
ing — for each seemed magisterial- 
supporting tliemselves on empty 
casks. In one corner lay various 
articles of clothing on a heap of 
straw, dry leaves, and rushes— 
cloaks, couEs, jackets, some of them 
evidently made for others than their 
present possessora. Job looked at 
tli« opposite wall, where a large 
fragment of mirror— Eve bad her 
fountain, Molly her looking-glass- 
was held hy nails driven into the 
baked mud, showed him his com- 
pany. As he looked — despite his vi- 
vacity and constitutional courage— 
Job somewhat desponded, yea, did 
once or twice shift himself uneasily, 
as a fresli-whippod sclioolboy, on 
his form. Truly Job saw no ” wreath* 
ed smiles” to comfort and assuro 
him. The man, the elder of the 
three, who let him in, was of middle 
stature; a fellow with the eyes and 
beak of an eagle, and the throat of a 
bull; he, sat with his arms squared 
upon the table, leaning his chin upon 
his hands; ho looked like a wild 
beast couching ere it springs. He 
wore a loose white flannel jacket, 
old leathern breeches, and a striped 
shirt, which, open at the neck, his 
broad tanned chest looked like a 
worn hide. And so sat Phineas and 
glared at Job. 

Bats and Mortlake were much 
younger than their friend — ay, let 
us say, friend Pbiueas. Bats was 
ugly to a merit. His face was scar- 
let, as if newly. flayed ; his eyes smedL 
and weak, one of them ever glancing 
at bis nose, that turned a widened 
nostril unto meet it; bis teeth were 
scattered, and stood like rusty bro- 
ken nails ; his brow he might have 
covered with his two fingers, and 
hair of vivid red, in close, lumpy 
curls, terminated the prospect. This 
Gorgon, be it noted by the way, had 
dared to look at Molly; and Co him 
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she became as stone. Mortlake, the 
junior of tho tliree, liad a recklessj 
gipsy look, that might have been 
called handsome, but for the scowl 
that too frequently darkened it. The 
pair sat, now glancing at Job, and 
now at Phineas, whose sudden hos- 
pitality had evidently puzzled them. 
A pace from these stood Molly, lean- 
ing, with folded .'inns, against the 
wall. Tiiere was something wild, 
nay, even dangerous in her de- 
meanour, but nothing vulgar. She 
had the figure of a huntress — tall, 
round, and finely developed. Her 
eyes were black as death and swift 
as light; her dark hair hung in long 
curls down her clieeks and back, 
bringing into line relief tho pale, 
yet perfectly healthy flesh. Her 
swelling, disdainful lip showed a 
glimpse of teeth white as whitest 
curds. Job gasped as be caught her 
face in the glass; a queen in her 
coronation robes liad not so much 
awed him ; she seiMiied so strange 
a mixture of the angel and the devil. 
Silence having continued to a pain- 
ful time, Bats, in the depth of his 
humanity, ti led to lead the conver- 
sation. “ Wiiat o’clock ? ’* he asked. 

At this instant, the silver sound of 
a repeater was heard in the hut, and 
at the same moment Job jumped to 
his feet, and pulled from his waist- 
coat-pocket a splendid gold watch. 
He held it in his hand, looking 
amazement. The eyes of Bats and 
Mortlake glistened as they leered at 
the chronometer; Phineas showed 
no surprise, having marked the 
splendid chain and seals dangling 
from Job’s pocket ere he entered the 
hovel. *' 1 say, friend,’’ said Phineas, 
calmly, “ time must be worth some- 
times to you to score it with such a 
watch as that.” 

** It isn’t mine,” cried Job, and the 
perspiration broke upon his fore- 
head. It isn’t mine.” 

**JIal ha I ha!” and the three 
laughed at the unnecessary informa- 
tion. 

” You can’t think how I came by 
it!” exclaimed Job, and again the 
fellows chuckled in derision. Job 
hastily felt his pockets, lest he had 
unwittingly other of his neighbour’s 
goods about him, when he pulled 
out a handkerchief fairly soaked with 
Sir Scipio's blood. On sight of this, 
PMneas rose with a grave look| 


Mortlake gave an expressive chuck 
with his tongue, and Bats uttered a 
low, long, expressive whistle. 

” What ! he was game, was he ? 
Well, as it’s all over now, tell us,” 
said Phineas, “how it happened ?” 

“ First tell us,” broke in tho cau- 
tious Bats, “ where’s the body ?” 

Vain was it for Job to persist in 
the truth— vain to dwell minutely 
on the operation performed on the 
knight — or the accident which had 
transferred the watch from its law- 
ful owner’s fob to the waistcoat- 
pocket of its present possessor;— 
all he said was only met by in- 
creasing peals of laughter. “ Well, 
gentlemen,” said Job, half-nettled 
by their merriment,half-feariDg their 
nods and looks, “ dark as it is, and 
long as the road may be, 1 shall set 
out for Mannikin llali. Sir Scipio 
at least must believe that 1 only bor- 
rowed his watch to count his pulse.” 
Saying this. Job mado for the door; 
when Phineas, setting his broad back 
full against it, remarked with pro- 
voking gravity, “Travel to*nightV 
You don’t know who you may meet : 
how do you know you mayn’t he 
robbed ? ’’ And, without waiting for 
a reply, Phineas made fast the door, 
crying, whilst engaged in the task, 
“ilolly, the gin! ” 

In brief time, the unresisting Job 
found himself again upon his stool, 
a horn of gin drawn by the hand of 
Molly between his hogers, Molly 
herself, with her large lustrous eyes 
melting on him, at his side, and his 
three new friends ranged before 
him. The wind grew louder with- 
out, and the fire ruddier and warmer 
within— the faces of the three hosts, 
as the light played upon them, in a 
short time looked to Job faces of 
tho jolliest, frankest dogs that ever 
emptied pitcher — the mud wails lust 
theirdarknesB — Molly lost her scorns 
—and Job found his voice. 

“ Another liorn— one more,” cried 
the princely Phineas, *' and the song 
will melt iu your throat, and run 
out.” 

" A little water with it,” said Job, 
with a late temperance, for his eyes 
stood like doll's eyes in his head; 
“ a little water,” and Job somewhat 
coyly held forth the vessel. 

“ Well, if you must; but I never 
mix my liquor at home ; tho water 
about here is so bad,” And saying 
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this, Bats filled up the half emptied 
horn of Job with pure spirit. ** Anti 
now, now the song.” 

Job, as we have before remarked, 
was a singer. He had ditties for 
various complexions; black, brown, 
or fair, he could with small prcpa< 
ration adapt himself to the locks and 
eyes of the presiding divinity. Ta- 
king another draught of in8|)iratiou 
— looking a passionate look at Molly 
—and seizing her wrist, and drawing 
her hand half through his hand, ho 
held the compressed points of her 
beating fingers as he sang-^ 

“ Oh ! my Molly’s a thief, I must own ; 
Only look at her .syes, 

They belong to the 8kie><, 

And her voico for some angel’s is known. 

“ Ob, my Molly’s in debt I avow— 

Yes, she owes for hor lip 
AVherc the liorioy-becs sip — 

For her breath to the jessamkie bough. 


“ Oh, my Molly is cruel as fair ; 

Once a raven was shot, 

Snowy white without spot— 

She had ta'en all his black for her hair. 

“ Who my Molly is, hope not to guess — 
No; she is not the girl, 

Who talks di’inond and pearl, 

For what gem in the world's worth her 
tfes 7 

« Oh, my ” 

But at this stage of the slip-shod 
verse, Job fell from the stool, break- 
ing down ill the unfinished song. As 
he lay insensible upon the earth, 
Phineas bent over him, but was 
startled from his purpose by a knock 
at the door. 

“ Who the devil’s that?” mut- 
tered Bats between liis teeth. This 
we will make known to the reader 
in another chapter. 


UALLADS, FROM THE (3ERMAN OF LUDWIO UIILANU. 

TIIK MIXSTRKL’s curse. 

So loftily in olden times a royal castle stood. 

Wide looked it o'er a landscape of hill, and plain, and flood; 

And round it lay a garden, a bright and flowery ring, 

Where flashed in rainbow splendour the gush of many a spring. 

There dwelt a haughty monarch who ruled o'er far and near, 

So pale he sate upon his throne, so gloomy was his cheer; 

And what lie thinks is terror, and what he looks is wrath — 

And what he speaks is cruelty, and what lie writes is death. 

Once came there to the castle a noble minstrel pair, 

The one with golden ringlets, the other gray ot hair ; 

The old man bore his cherished harp, and gaily did he lide, 

And his young and gallant comrade went ever by his side. 

Then spake the aged minstrel—*' Now be prepared, my son. 

Think o’er our choicest melodies — collect thy deepest tone — 

Thy mirthful and tliy passion’d lays bo ready thou to sing, 

For all we need to sotcen the heart of yonder king.*’ 

And soon within the pillar’d hall the minstrels both were seen, 
Where sate the throned monarch, and by his side the queen ; 

The monarch fearfully arrayed, like the blood- red Northern glare. 
The lady like the glorious moon, so gentle and so fair I 

The old man touch’d his favourite harp, he touch’d it wondrous well, 
That richer, ever richer rose the music’s kindling swell ; 

Then poured with heavenly clearness the young roan’s strain along, 
Betwixt his master’s melody, like a happy spirit’s song. 

They sang of spring, tliey sang of love, of the golden days of youth, 
Of (rcedom and immortal deeds, of virtue and of truth ; 

They sang of every tender thought that makes the bosom thnil. 
They sang of every lohy deed which makes it loftier still. 
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Tho couTtinrs cftaaed from jesting — ^their hearts were overawed— 

The warriors of the monarch theji^owed themselves tf» G»d ; 

The queen, in love and transporr, more melted than the rest, 

Threw down unto the minstrel the rose from out her hreast, 

“ Ye have misled my people, and dare ye shame ray queen I ** 

The king cried out in auger, he stepped in wrath between ; 

He plunged his weapon, lightning-swift, into the young man's side, 
And rnarr’d the gush of golden song in nature’s ruddiest tide. 

The courtier crowd are scattered in terror and alarm-— 

'I'he youth hath fallen senseless into his master’s arm, 

Who wrapp'd his mantle round him, and placed him on ins s*.ecd, 
And bound the body upright, and left the place with speed. 

Hut by the lofty portal, there stopped the minstrel gray. 

There seized he on his harp which bore the piize from all away; 

And 'gainst a marble pillar that jewel hath he flung. 

And spoke, till with his prophet voice the hall and garden rung— 

" Wo to tiiee, haughty palace ! O never may the strain 
Of harp, or lute, or melody be raised in thee again I 
No 1 only may the step of slaves, the sigh and bitter groan, 

Be heard ’till the avenging sprite hath turr.' thee stone trom stone. 

“ Wo to ye, airy gardens, in the glorious liglit of May 1 
To you this bleeding corpse, tliis sight of rpin 1 display ; 

That a spell may come upon ye, that your fountains may abate, 

And that for ever ye may lie destroyed and desolate ! 

“ Wo to thee, wicked murderer ! To bards a curse and sliamc— 

In vain be all thy strivings for a bloody wreath of fame : 

Vorgotten be thy very name — forgotten and for aye, 

Lost utterly in empty air, like a wretch’s latest sigh ! ” 

The old man hath proclaimed it, and heaven hath heard his call; 

Low lies the haughty palace, and ruin’d is the hall ; 

And but one pillar standeth yet of all its perished might, 

And that, already cleit in twain, may full before the night. 

And round, instead of gardens, is a dry and harreii land ; 

No tree gives shade or shelter, no fountain slakes the sand ; 

No song, no roll of chivalry, that nionarcli’s name rehearse, 
Unnoticed— uuremembered — that is the Miusirel's Curse ! 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 

Say, hast thou seen the castle, 

Which Stands above tiie sea ; 

O’er which, in bright and golden flight, 

The clouds are floating free ‘f 

And is it fairly mirror’d 
In the crystal flood below ? 

And does its shadow tremble 
In the evening’s ruddy glow? 

1 saw that lofty castle 
Above the dark profound ; 

And tiie cold moon stood above it. 

And night-mists floated round. 

Spoke not the wind and ocean 
With merry voice and strong ? 

And heard’st thou not the sound within. 

Of lute, and harp, and song ? 

The winds and waves were lying 
In silence one and all ; 
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And a funeral hymn wan Hinging 
Wichin the darksome hall. 

And saw’st thou passing by thee 
The monarch and his queen — 

The royal robes of purple, 

The HcepT,re*s gulden sheen ? 

And led they not between them 
A maiden young and fair. 

All Huiilike in her loveliness, 

With bright and llovving hair ? 

Wilhout or crown or purple 
I saw the royal pair; 

Their robes were robes of mourning, 

The maiden was not there ! 

THK COUNT OF GREIERS. 

Tub gallant Count of Greiers — he looked at break of day, 

Troiii the doorway of his castle to where the mountains lay, 
lie saw their peaks all kindled in the morning’s ruddy sheen. 

And in a doubtful twilight lay the Alpine vales between. 

“ O Alps ! eternal mountains ! liow long I to be there; 

O happy are your children, the herd and cottage fair; 

Olt have 1 looked upon you with bosom ail at rest, 

Hut now a longing like a love is kindling in my breast.** 

And near and nearer opens sweet music on his ear, 

*rbe sliepherd and the Hliepberdess, they come the castle near. 

And oil the loity terraces they form a circling ring, 

And there wliito aims arc glancing, and garlands Hutterlog. 

The youngest village maidens — so fair and young were they I— 

They took the nohlo by the hand, he must with them away ; 

And round him wound tlie circle, till in the midst was he: 

Ila! gallant Count of Greiers, our prisoner must thou be I** 

They bore him from the castle with dance, and laugh, and song. 

They danced throughout the villages and through the village throng, 
Tliey danced across the meadows, they danced through wood and spray. 
Until tar up within the Alps the music died away. 

Dawned hath the second morning, tiie third is coming on— 

Why stays the Count of Greiers^ where hath the gallant gone ? 

Lo ! downwards unto evening the sultry sun has past. 

It thunders in the inountaius, the lightning flashes fast. 

The vaults of heaven arc opened, the stream is raging white. 

And as the jagged lightning lays bare the breast of night, 

A man is in tlie whiilpool seen, who strives with might and main. 
Until a branch he seizes, and reaches shore again. 

“ Here am I, from the bosom of the mountains swept along I 
The deadly storm descended midst mirth, and dance, and song; 

Ye all are hid, my comrades, in hut and rocky cave, 

1 — only 1 — was borne away by yon devouring wave. 

“ Farewell, ye verdant mountains, with all your happy crew ! 

Farewell, ye tliree must blessed days, when a shepherd’s life I know I 

0 never, never was I born to dwell in sucli a heaven. 

As that from which with lightning wrath and anger I am driven. 

Rest thou, O fairest Alpine rose, unsullied by my hand ! 

1 feel— the chilling torrent, it quenches not this brand I 

Ho more amidst that witching band, no more with thee I roam. 

Take me into thy loneliness, thou old and empty home 1 

W. Ji. A» 
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Alcidiades the Boy. Scenes I. II. 111. 


•* In the Oower of his manly prime, in the bloom of his wonderful talents, in the full blow of his 
vb*c«, there stands the great moral antil)ip»is, the living type of the Athenian character — the warrior, 
the fop— the statesman, the voluptuary— the demagogue, the patriot — the orator, the drunkard— the 
liaper, on whose uttci ance as'cinblu-s hun," — the spendlhiilt, wlmse extravagance did honour to his 
native land— the man who would have m,ide hiscoiintrv inistteas i.f the world— the man wlio dcstiojcd 
her 1— That is Am ihiades."— mh U. K. Sandfoiij), EfHn. ttur. No. CXII. 

With tho above extract from a paper, of which the authorship is not 
doubtful, we choose to usher in, and to recommend to the notice of all but 
Utilitarians, a series of sliort dramatic sketches, devoted to tlie illust.ation 
of the most extraordinary character in Attic history. A strange and intri- 
cate moral labyiiuth we are about to tread; but the Ariadne an<i the clue 
are both ready for us, in the shape of Meisneerand his once popular work, 
published at Lcipsic (2d edition) On this ingenious German wo 

shall take the liberty of drawing very freely; only tempering the warmth 
of the oiiginal, where it waxes too potrrrfult down to the more prudisii 
standard of our domestic, literature in these mincing times. Of course, 
even in his coldest modification, there must be some diiTerence between 
the son of Clinias, the pupil of plain-speaking Socrates, the paramour of 
Timeea, the lover of Timaiidra and heaven knows how many besides — and 
a vice-president of the Society for the suppression of Vice. Your uurege- 
nerate Greek was a glorious animal; — but he was all pulses— body and 
soul. His religion, his poetry, his philosophy, his eloquence, in their noblest 
forms, were universally varieties of one principle — the Wousiiie of run 
Beautiful. It was reserved for a higher system — that which to the Greek 
was foolishness — to teach a grander theory— the Worship of tiih Good. 
Yet is it no unwise nor unmeet thing for the man of privileges to look buck, 
ever and anon, upon the man of nature in the most brilliant and sublime 
developement, which the Architect of Nature allowed him to attain. Let 
tho disciple of Evangelists and Apostles contemplate the disciple of the 
prime sages of antiquity, and so learn a double lesson— humility and gra- 
titude. 

Alcibiades is five years old — and we beg to introduce him. 


Scene 1. 


2'hc Sfudin 
Phidias, 

Phid. ( Gazing inienlh) on a statue : 
"r-hc turns to ^rcct Pericles as he ctifu'S.) 
Welcome, Pericles 1 Right welcome 1 
But now 1 was thinking of tliee. 

Per, Engaged— -no doubt— with a 
new master- piece ? 

P/lid. If not exactly so — at least 
with a very excellent performance — 
to be from a scholar’s chisel. You 
know Leucippus— him whom I rate, 
you are aware, first among my pu- 
pils ? Look here, now, at this ('upid, 
and tell me — does ho not deserve 
the rank I give him ? 

Per. (Perusing with his eyes the statue, 
which rt'iircscnts a Cupid carvhtg a bow 
for hiniself out of the club of Hercules ) 
Deserve it ! Most richly he deserves 
it !— Exquisite i— An eye so soft and 


I of Phidias, 

Pericles. 

fascinating— such provocatives to 
love— such visible traces of tlio god- 
head — and withal so much true child- 
ishness— such an infantile grace and 
charm— I never yet beheld. 

Phid. You think then 

Per, That a scholar of this mark 
might merit to he called a master, 
( A jwme. Pet iclcs proceeds to cj amine 
the figure mme minutely) And yet, 
my Phidias— the closer I pry into 
this image, tho deeper I feel — thcro 
is a want of something, that would 
not have been wanting hadst thou 
been its creator. 

Phid, And this something—- 
Per. Nay, I want words to express 
it— as yet I only feel my meaning, 
(A short jjawe.) I have it I— Suppose 
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DOW — suppose that a barbarian, 
knowing nothing of the deity whom 
we call Cupid, nor of his character- 
istics ; understanding nothing of 
what this bow and this arrow signi- 
fy ; suppose such a one were to be 
shown this statue ; suppose we wore 
to tell him it was the likeness of a 

f od, and bid him guess what god — 
fear me, he would sooner think 
upon a god of innocence than a god of 
love. D’ye perceive now what is a- 
wanting ? 

Phid, Not yet quite. 

Per. That blending of hope and 
of care which reveals itself, me- 
thinks, in the features of the love- 
divinity, and should stir up an eternal 
ebb and flow of einotious in every 
beholder. Here — in this eye — I see 
indeed the languor of love, but no 
germ of that roguery in which the 
son of Cytherea is so profound an 
adept. This countenance abides siill 
full of love, however long, however 
attentively 1 consider it; His would 
not stand so steadfast a gaze undis- 
coucerted. Here there is only in- 
nocence— the promise of enduring 
friendship. In him there would be 
traces of might-dangerous in pos- 
sible enniitjf. In a word, this Cupid 
before us is merely the gw/ of purity ; 
the real Cupid — let us speak for 
once as if we were not initiated in 
his highest mysteries— is the ^nd of 
purity and roifuishness united i either 
or both as may befall. 

Phid. I comprehend thee ; but for« 
give me, Pericles, I cannot yet give 
up my .Leucippus. That Cupid 
truly is all you say of him— that 1 
don’t deny. But that ho likewise 
seems to be all this— of that 1 doubt. 
Does not every poet rave about the 
allurement of his look, the innocence 
of his physiognomy ? 

Per. At first sight, I grant you ; 
but not for a continuance. Then 
must some one or other cvani.scent 
traitjustbinttotbe mind of the sharp 
observer— is this urchin’s face not 
too full of meaning, to mean always 
nothing but goodness ? 

Phid. Most subtle criticism I But 
what if you are forgetting that this 
is not the divinity himself— ’lls but 
his faint resemblance carved in stone 
—that the artist can only seize upon 
one moment — one flash of the soul’s 
lightning, and that hence— 

Per. I catch what you would say ; 
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but then Nature’s self must not con- 
tradict you ; then must she herself 
create no boys upon whose counte- 
nance one glance detects commiiig. 
ling lines of highest nobleness aiid 
ofjncipientrogucry—thegernis, alike 
unmistakeable, of virtue and of sen- 
suality. Rare, indeed, they are; 
yet such exist ; nay, among my own 
kindred, if 1 bo not much deceived, 

1 have a little nephew of this stamp. 

Phid. Von i And who may ho be ? 

Per. The son of Clinias. 

Phid. {Eagerly.) Not ho wliom 
they call Alci blades ? 

Per. Tho very same I ( With a tone 
of surprise.) But how came you to 
know the urchin’s name? 

Phid. {With ianieslness.) Quick I 
quick I— O, by all that’s sacred take 
me to him. These four days past have 
1 been trying every where, and all in 
vain, for a peep of this Alcibiades. 

Per. {Still more surprised.) You? 
For a peep of him ? And wherefore 
so? 

Phid, Why, it is just he — this very 
boy — that gave Leucippus, by his 
own confession, the fust idea of the 
Cupid before you. lie tells me won- 
ders of his beauty : he strained his 
utmost powers to model after it. 

Per, Nay — how could that be ? 

Phid. Ho saw him once before the 
door of his father’s house among 
his playfellows. The boy’s figure 
attracted his notice. Long he hung 
upon his steps — tore in pieces at 
least twenty sketches he had made 
of him — at last succeeded in taking 
one to his own satisfaction — model- 
led this statue after it — and named 
it Lovk. The most perfect of all 
Loves I could have sworn it was 
until your rriticisms made me fal- 
ter in my faith. But again 1 say, 
take me to him, that 1 may judge 
for myself whether you are right or 
wrong. 

Per. Wonderful ! most wonder- 
ful! — How the young rogue would 
laugh and jump, if he knew that al- 
ready his likeness was in the fair 
way to be — worsliipped ! Come, 
then, if you will— and yet, 
would it not be better to have li im 
here ? 

Phid. Why so? 

Per, {Pointing to the statue.) For 

the sake of the comparison. This fi- 
gure cannot well go with us, nor we 
do well without it. 
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Phid, True I Only do you sup- 
poHft your nephew 

Per, Oh ! let that he my concern. 
(//(P steps to the door and cults.) Eu- 
cliol {Enter a Slave.) Go to the 
house of CliiiiaA; it ia about the 
twelfth from this. 

Slave. If you mean Clinias your 
kinsman, 1 know the house. 

Per. The same. Seek there for 
Aniicla the nurse, and tell her she 
must come hither with her young 
charge Alcibiades. In case the 
child should seem unwilling, just 
say to him Pericles entreats him. 
Dost understand i* — Entreats him. 

Slni'c. 1 understand, {(ioesmit.) 

Per. Well, Phidias, believe me, 
you will at least see a boy such as 
perhaps you never saw before; a 
boy <juite fit, like your statue here, 
to bend the club of Hercules into a 
Cupid's bow. Name any good cpia- 
lity you please— in him you will find 
it, not merely in the bud, but already 
BO advanced, that one step more 
would be a step into evil. Ambi- 
tious, as though he had the soul of 
Themistocles ; courteous, as though 
he were a sem of Clmoii ; artful as 
a woman and bold as a man ; full 
of talents, but alas I too well ac- 
quainted with every one of those 
talents not to be proud of having 
them. 

Phid. You raise my curiosity be- 
yond all bounds. But what if ho 
refuse to come ? 

Per. Nay, he’ll come sure enough. 
Entreated by Periefes ! That Is far too 

f iretty a word for the little knave to 
ct slip the occasion of deserving it. 
A fine bra^ will it enable him to 
make among bis playmates. {He 
goes to the window and looks out of it for 
a winulc or two.) See now 1 did 1 not 
toll iheeV Here he comes — fiying 
HO fast, that the slave and Ainicia 
are panting after him in vain. 

Phid, {1 [listening to the windoiv.) 
Ha, by the gods, a noble boy ! See, 
he is aware of us. 

Per. Yes; and look you how 
quick ho changes his giddy pace to 
a sober, graceful step as soon as he 
perceives he is observed. 

(Alcibiades comes in.) 

Ale. Here 1 am, Pericles. Hiked 
the game that 1 was playing at very 
mucli ; but your entreaty was some- 
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thing better. What are you going 
to hid me do ? 

Per. To bid you ? — A hoy so dear 
as thou art {Kissing him\ one only 
bids when he is heedless of Ids duty, 
and that Alcibiades wdll never he. 
Have you ever heard any thing of 
Phidias ? 

Ale. {Almost angrily ) I should 
think so; lam already fivk vkaks 

OLD. 

Per. Already so much? — S‘;e, 
here is this Phidias ! Salute him. 

Ale. {dazing for a little on Phidias^ 
with marked attention ) You Phidias? 
1 uiii glad of that. You must he a 
great man, — tiiy father says it, and I 
feel it. 1 cannot look your Jupiter 
so straight in the face as tlie oiht;r 
gods of other makers. Phidias, 
if you set any value on the saluta- 
tion of a little boy, with it do 1 sa- 
lute yon. 

[‘hid, { Warmly embracing him.) And 

I salute thee, and kiss the<\ charming 
boy. — Alcibiades, you can already 
praise better in a few words than 
many of your eloquent, talktM S with 
their speeches of an hour long. 

Ah. Can 1 indeed ? 1 like to hear 
that. Pei haps it is just because 
they less ; since, 1 aNsiire you, 
little as 1 am, 1 can already— strongly 
— fe,el. 

Per. Little prattler ! 

Ale. Prattler? Pardon mo, dear 
uncle, the milk I drank was from a 
Spartan breast. It did something 
to temper the flow of speech whicii, 
thanks to yon, cannot help being in 
one of our family. 

Per, Smartly answered ! But — 
to come to more important matter 
— -dost know, Alcibiades, we’ve got 
thy likeness here ? 

Ale. My likeness ? 

Per, Thy likeness — in marble — in 
the working-room of Pliioias. Is 
that nut almost too miii.h honour for 
BO young an Aibeiiiaii ? 

Ale. {Gravely.) At least honour 
enough ! But oh ! where is it ? 

Per, Nay, search for it thyself. 

Ale. Oh! that I'll do with plea- 
sure, if I only may. 

Phid. You may. 

Ale. Good ! good I Then will I 
search through all the house- 
through all the neighbouring rooms. 
'That 1 will ! that 1 will ! {He skips 
away.) 
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Per, (To Phidias, who is loohhft 
after him with an air of astonishment,) 
Phidias, howr does he piease 

thee ? 

PhiL Poor Leucippus, liovr far 
an thou beloMT the reality ? And 
yet, cAcelknt Leucippus, since who 
could cope with that K 

Amigla comes in. 

Am. Your pardon that I venture 
in uncalled. The liveliucss of my 
youn^ pupil 

Phut, Will do no mischief here. 
He views my statues with as much 
dibcernineijt and discretion as if he 
w'ere already a man and a con- 
nuinsaur. 

Per, Hush! Praise him not so 
loud in the presence of Ainicla. I 
fear that, even without this, she 
loves him too much already. 

Am, Oh! who could contrive to 
do that too much ^ 

Per, Well said ! Dost think, then, 
really, that he has no faults at all ? 

/im. More than any child on earth. 
More than any dozen of the uaughti- 
est boys could have. 

Per, And yet thou lovest him ? 

Am, Because lor each of these 
faults he lias at least three virtues ; 
because he gives to his very bad 
behaviour such a charming air. 
Only a few moments before thy 
iiiesBenger called us, 1 saw a fresh 
pniof ot that. 

Per, How was it? Come tell us, 
tell us, let it be as trifling as it may. 

Am, ( With a lofty tone.) Ye know 
that I have the happiness to be a 
Spartan born. My youngest son, 
about a year older than Alcibiadcs, 
is brought up together with him, 
and they are always at it — friend- 
ship and quarreHiiig by turns — as 
usual at that age. 

Phid. Oh ! would to heaven that 
these turns belonged only to child- 
ren's friendships 1 

Per, Well thought on! Now 
Anift:la, thy story ? 

Am. My Gylippus is tall and 
strong, like all who on the first day 
of their lives have been bathed in 
the Eurotas ; but this slighter, 
younger lad is more alert, and has 
often thrown him in their wrestling- 
matches. This morning it was 
otherwise. 1 bad Just gone for a 
few seconds out of the room, when 
a scream brought me back. 1 flew 


to^ the spot, and found them both 
lying on the ground, Gylippus up- 
permost, but Aicibiades had got a 
finger of his vanquisher between his 
teeth, and had bitten it so heardly, 
that my CSylippus, forgetful o- his 
origin, could not keep himself from 
ventiug that loud cry. Ye may be- 
lieve 1 punished liim in the first 
place: but next, 1 scolded Aicibi- 
ades for biting like a -ivomnn. Oh 
tliat ye liad seen liow quick his 
colour changed ! A tear, as if the 
greatest injury had been offered 
him, gatlieied in his eye, but got 
not leave to fall. “ Like a ironian i ’* 
be exclaimed. it would have fit- 
ted better to call it like a i.ion." 

Phid. (/harming! For his age al- 
most incredible ! 

Pt r. Not to me, who know him. 

Am. Ah! whole days — whole 
weeks — would not be long enough, 
were I to tell you only the most ex- 
traordinary things in his bhort life. 
Why, when ite was but two years 
old,' did I attempt to punish him 
with a gentle slap, or a light touch 
of the rod, he had a glance that 
often frightened mo ; and before the 
little rogue couid talk, the very 
look with wldcli he asked for any 
thing — the oxpressiou of his face— 
the pressure of his tiny arms— spoke 
better than the artfullest address of 
many a grown man. 

Per. Thou makest me tremble for 
the future. 

Phfd. Tremble ! It gladdens 7ne to 
hear it. 

Am. So should it all, methinks, 
that love Greece in their souls; 
yet me, a Spartan, less than you, 
tor never trust me, if he do not raise 
this Athens to be mistress of the 
states around her. Ay 1 often have 
1 dwelt upon that thought ; and yet 
the tears it brought into my eyes 
were tears of pleasure notwithstaud- 
ing. 1 have myself a son ; one that 
I love perhaps the better because his 
birth had nearly been my death; 
yet twenty times over would I give 
his life but once to save that of Al- 
cibiiidos. 

Per. Most unmotherly ! Most un- 
Spartan I 

Am. Un-Spartan not. Sparta, the 

{ [ods be praised, has stores of va- 
iant men ; but of such a boy as this, 
the whole earth could not produce 
the match. 
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( Alcibxades runt in, ioiih a disappoint* 
ed air.) 

Ale. Oh! Phidias, why did you 
make game of me? I have looked 
and looked in every corner; 1 have 
seen many wonderful things, but 
nowhere me myself. 

rhid. Perhaps because you sought 
too far off for what you might have 
found much nearer. 

Vcr. Look about you, my little 
man! What have you got beside 
you there ? 

Afe. What else hut a Cupid.'— 

(lii'gins io examine it more closch/). 

Hm ! 

Am. {Note for the first time tooling 
at it ailentin'hf). Ha! True as I 
stand here, tliat is himself— as like 
as life ! 

Ale. {Ijiiughing disdainful! fi). Me! 
It must be mo asleep then ! Phidias, 
is it really true? Does this baby 
stand for me ? 

Phid. (surprised) This bah}/ ? 

Ah. Yes bahp / See, now, let me 
just go close to him — and don't 
count the pedestal — is he not at 
the least two whole fingerB**breadth8 
less than me ? Put is it really me ? 

Find. They do say so. Art not 
content with him ? 

Ah, Not quite — quite content. 
He is too dumb for me. 


Phid, Does not that happen with 
all marbles ? 

Ah. Oh no !— No !— These 
ingto two other figures, the work of Phi- 
dias himself) speak loud enough. 

Per. And the club of Hercules— 

Ale. In such a hand would sc; rce 
become a bow;— and yet that dots 
please me more than all the -*681. 
Tell mo honestly, dear Phidias, didst 
thou make this Cupid thyself? 

Phid. No, it was Leucippus ; the 
first, the best of all my scliolars. 

Ale. Thy scholaisf I thought as 
much. But why didst thou not 
make it thyself ? 

Phid. (A Utile embarrassed) Be- 
cause I had no time ; because — be- 
cause 1 by myself, to say the truth, 
should not be able fur all there is 
to do. 

Ate. (shahing his head) Strange — 
strange — to give even the Cupids to 
Leucippus I Dear Phidias, may the 
gods soon make thee the idlest man 
in all Athens ! 

Phid. A singular wish I 

Per. Why so, my little cousin ? 

Ale. Because 1 then might hope 
to see my likeness — not by the hand 
of a scholar, but by the nmAer liini- 
liimsclf. Good bye! (lie runs away.) 


If some sober readers — after spelling over the foregoing scene — should 
exclaim with Phidias (in other things, doubtless, tlieir perfect prototype), 
**for his age almost incredible ! ’‘-—we beg to tell them, firstly, that tills child 
was Alciiuades. Secondly, we tell them that there is good Greek text for 
every trait of our little hero, here developed with so much graphic power, 
more especially for the Lion-anecdote, which we particularly recommend to 
be made known in all nurseries, in which elder brothers are in the habit of 
trying wrestling-matches with their juniors and betters. We remind them, 
thirdly, that “Young York” was but eight (and children ripen slower at 
our distance from the sun) when William Shakspeare — “ nature’s private 
secretary” — makes him 

” A parlous boy, 

“ Bold, quick, ingenious, forivar.l, capable.” 

Fourthly, we beg them, if papas, to think over the miraculous sayings and 
doings of their own respective Fredeiicks and Adolphuses, just breeched, 
the joy of their paternal hearts, and delight (who doubts it?) of their guests 
and visitors— invariably alive to the ravishing graces of infantine display. 
We ourselves have a boy but enough— son, Sir / Only turn to his 
picture in Hood’s Annual for ISSl^that’s all. 


And now— never mind dates* — Alcibiades shall be nine years of ago ; 


* The exact year of the birth of Alcibiades is doubtful enough to give us a little 

latitude. 
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never mind history— the Athenians here beaten the Boeotians at Coronea. * 
but Clinias has fallen. Who shall bear that intelligence to his widov^ 
his Dinomache ? Even Pericles shrinks from the agonizing task. Let us 
see how the ton will break it to the mother. 


SCENS IL 


The Chamber of Dinomache* 
Dinomache. A Female Slave. 
(Alcibiades rushes into the room.) 


Ale. Oh, mother, dearest mother ! 

Dili. How now, my child ? 

Ale. Tell mo, I pray thee—miist I 
rejoice or mourn? 

Dhi, At what ? 

Ale. At two pieces of intclligenco 
— brought at the same time, and of 
the same importance. Our army — 

Din. Oh speak! 

Ale. Has fought the Bmotians, and 
con(|ucred. All the streets are full 
of jubilee ; they are dragging victims 
to the altars, and the priests are 
putting on their holiday garlands. 


Din. And doubfst thou still whe- 
ther we should rejoice ? 

Ale. Oh no ! — but my father — 

Dm. {Manned) How, what, child, 
—thy father ? Hast thou news of 
him ? How fares it with him ? 

Ale. Ah I well with him — right 
well I He has fallen asleep— and 
has sent us back his shield. 

Din. {in a funzi/ of fs^tief.) Gods I— 
Gods I — Miserable me ! Clinias, niy 
beloved Clinias! — Fallen ? Ok that 
I should live to. hear it ! 

Slave, My mistress — 

Din. Away! Away! Haste! Fly! 
Seek Pericles ! 

{Slave mns out.) 

Ale. Said I not so, my mother ? 
Now — shall we weep, or sha;*. we 
W? 


Din, Weep! weep, till our eyes 
dry up, and our hearts burst. Our 
stay, our pride, our glory — ^he is 
gone ! Miserable Dinomache I mi- 
serable child I All, all is lost for 
ever I 

Ale. All? Forgive me, mother — 
not yet all. Does this picture 
{jmnting io one upon the wall) not re- 
present the fight at Artemisium ? 
Is that not the ship which my father 
himself armed ; and with which he 
sent three of the enemy's ships to 
the bottom '? 

Din. Alas I alas ! it is the same. 

Ale, Now, then, dearest, dearest 
mother — thou bast not yet lost all. 
Thou hast his picture, and thou hast 
—Mb. 

Din. Sorry consolation ! 

Ale. Nay, not so altogether sorry. 
His picture for remembrance, me 
for comfort, and one day fur re- 
venge. 

Din. Thee, poor unhappy child ? 

Ale. 1 am— 1 am so now ; but re- 
main BO shall I not. One day, mo- 
ther, one day 1 too shall bear shield 
and sword, my father said it; and 
when 1 can, then will 1 bring birn a 
death offering. Weep not so com- 
fortlesB, my mother, thou hast still 
bis picture, and mo. 


Now reader, remember the Great Magician : — 

*' The tear, down cliildliood*s cheek that flows. 
Is liko the dewdrop on the rose ; 


• a. c. 447. The real event of this battle was just the contrary. But the 
Atheuiaos must conquer for the sake of our scene. 
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When next the sumnuHr breeze comes b;* 

And vvuves the bush, the flower l« dry.'* 

Tho fact IB, Alcibiadea had wiped his eyes before he acted messenger to 
his poor mother, and he wept no more at this time. In a few weeks he is 
as sportive as ever. 


SCUN£ III. 

ylii oHt~oJ'.ibr‘7nfj^ lunrfj/ Street of Athens. 
Alciuiadks, AlhCiTTUs, TiiiMNiciiius. Other Boys at play. 


Me. Now — are you ail ready with 
your hoiiHe-buildiug ? ♦ 

Afel. I’m ready. 

Thim. And 1 

Boyi. We’re all ready. 

Ak\ So am 1 — tliiA long wliilo. 
Come then, let’s compare our 
work. I say, Melittiis, why is your 
house so plain and simple V 

Met. ^^'hy, I’ve given all lliat’s 
needful ill it and about it. See 
luTe, this row of rooms, tin* eating- 
hall, the court, the kitchen- gardou; 
the stables, the vei y cellam, have not 
been forgotten. What would you 
have more V 

*rhwi. Buibelli'ihments ! I’ve taken 
care to have enough of them. Isn’t 
it quite true, Alcibiudes, I've built 
better tiiaii biiii ? Spangles of gold 
aud silver on all Hides, every cham- 
ber laid with silken carpets, and the 
whole outside — how pretty and how 
gaily cohmred! 

Met. Yes I and for the sake of 
that, what wi etched uneven rooms, 
what a crooked court, and what a 
paltry hall! In a th.iiHund places 
a tiiousand diflei eiit lu'cessary things 
forgotten ? Is that not true — am I 
not riglit V 

Some Boyi. Melittiis i» right I 

Other Boys. No, no, Tnunuid.ius 
Is right ! 

Mei. and Thim. Let Alcibiadea 
■ decide ! 

Ale. {WUh jmitciul gravity.') Well 
then: Take tliy Iiouhc io Sparta, 
Master Melittus ! And then, Thim- 
niebiuB, take thine to tlie womanish 
Persians I loathe contraiy — look 
this way, my friends-—! on tiie con- 
trary, recollecting that I live at 
Athens, have built as an Atiikman. 
1 have giveu uruamiiiit, and nut for- 


gotten convenience. Oh, well do I 
remember what iiiy fatlier ho often 
used to say — that it proved the high- 
est sense at once to win the applause 
of the crowd by outward show and 
the praise of the wise by inward 
excellence. Look here at my house, 
comrades, and decide. 

, Atl the Boys. Right, right I We 
give in, we give in I Again — again 
— Alcibi.ides is the bcBt.. 

Ate. Again? I won- 

der you shuukl make such a cry 
about a thing— wbicli you should be 
pretty well accustomed to by this 
time I 

Stone of the Boys, (Looking round.^ 

Oh, our houses — our beautiful 
houses! Look at that nasty wag- 
gon coining right upon us I Tiiey’ll 
all be destroyed. 

Others. Is there not enough of 
us V We'll drive the waggoner back. 

OlhtrH. We’ll beg of him to turn. 

Others. Alcibiades ! Alcibiadcs! 
what shall we do '( 

Ate. (Proudly.) What you please I 
When it conies to the wuist, I sup- 
pose 1 must advise you. 

Thim, (To the iraggoner — cr/aj;- 
ing.) Dear sir — be so very good— just 
to turn round your wagguu ? We 
tliought ourselves Rafe — in this little 
stieet—from all kinds of carririges, 
aud have built houscH here. Only 
look yourself, three darliug pets of 
lioiJHes I 

liaggonc/^ What’s that! Away 
with your nouseuse there ! I must 
diive this way. 

A/ct. (Stnrdiiy. ) Drive back this 
instant, sir, or we’ll bicker you with 
stones. 

iVftggo7ier. W’hat, you threaten, do 
you, master ? Out of the way, you 


Plutarch says thny wore pliiyiiJi; at something like our marbles. But what 
•bottld he know about the matter ? 
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young whelpt or my whip shall 
come RcroHtf thee to such purpose, 
that thy back shall tingle for a fort- 
night. hup ! 

Ale. (^With the softest tone.') Won’t 
you yield, then — dear — stubborn- 
man V Not if I come to thee i* 
Wai^oncr. And who be’est thou, 
puppy y 

Ale. fConJuknthj.) Alciiiiades. 
]Vai^onn\ A/ui — trhat f l^h I what 
the devil’s that to me ? 1 never heard 
the name afore in my born days! 

Ale. This is the /?/•«/ day, then — to a 
certainty — you ever were iu Athena. 
But. 1 beseech thee, yield I 

Go to the devil with 
thee 1 Let me drive, or 

Ale. ( Throws himvlf down before the 
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horses.) Well then, drive on — if 
thoii'st the heart. 

All the Boys. Gods! Heavens! 
Alciiiiades. 

Wu^i^imer. Child, be’est thou 
mad ? 

Ale. Drive on, I say, if this way 
thou must drive. What carest thou 
for an urchin, whose very name Uiou 
hast never heard before I 

Wofigoner. Would that thee might 
lie there ail thy days, thou imp o' 
darkness ! (^ATcan while turns his 

nintterinif between his teeth.) Wish 
— all the same — I had him for a son 
— might be pretty sartain then 1 
should not die a waggoner! (^Drives 
out by the way he came.) 


Alcibiadea ike Boy, 


The imp of ilnrh ness is not quite ten, when ho takes this metiiod of crea- 
ting a diversion. Many auotlier prauk might be dramati/.ed — on good 
authority— and witli e([ual effect. But he is getting to an age at which 
all male creatures are lutolerable, unless flogged six times a-day. So will 
we drop the eurtaiii on Aleibiades the Boy — ready to raise it — whenever you, 
dear C/brisiopher, shall deigu to blow scene- shifter’s whistle on — 

Alcibiades the Youtu. 


Fanny faikfibld. 

Part II. 

SiTnrity broods ruin,”— MAS‘«lNf.i'-K. 


What’s come over our little 
Fan V ” exclaimed Mark Fairfield, iu 
a tone of perplexity and vexation, 
as his daughter started up iu tearful 
agitation from the humble supper- 
table, and lan sobbing iuto the small 
adj .iniiig chamber iu wiiicli she 
shired the bed of tlie aged grand- 
mother, “ Wliat’s come over opr 
little Fan ? ” cried the too indulgent 
father. “ She did not use to be so 
humoursume and so fractious for 
notliiug — no, nor for any thing for 
that matter, my sweet tempered 
little maid! But now to start up, 
and be off with herself that gait, just 
for Jem and Bill’s jeering nonsense 
about her grand ways and hue 
grammar words — (Thee lett’st thy 
tougues wag too fast, lads — I warn 
thee). — Why, dame, what's come to 
the tuollsh wench ? ” 


“ What's come to her, master?” 
echoed Darne Fail field, in a peevish, 
half- reproachful tone. That’s what 
I’ve been saying over and over 
again for months and months past- 
only ye’d never give heed to my 
words, nor see nothin' amiss with 
her BO long as she was ready, wi’ a 
sweet look and a soft word, to set 
your chair for you, and help you on 
wi’ your old jacket and list slices 
when you corned lu from work u’ 
nights. But I’ve had enough to do 
with her ever since my lady left— 
not that she ever gave me a short 
answer or a saucy word, or let 
alone what 1 bid her do; but some- 
how the maid an’t the same maid. 
She goes moping and peaking about, 
and don’t set to nothin’ with a good 
heart, but*them poetry-books and 
copy-books—* mauscrips/ as she 
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calls ’em. whatever that may be; 
but nothin* better than * nonsense 
and vanity,* I've a notion, as Mr 
Poundem, the Baptist minister, said 
t'other day, when he called in wl* 
some tracts, and took up one of 
Fan's * treasures,', as she calls 'em." 

** 1 tell thee what, dame,*’ re- 
joined her husband ; to my mind, 
mother was in the righ^ after all, 
when she said no goocf would come 
of Fan’s being always up at the 
great house.” And turn in to the 
old blind woman, he repeated his 
words to her in a more audible key ; 
but her hearing was not so fur gone 
as to prevent her from listening with 
painful interest to the foregoing 
dialogue, and perfectly compre- 
hending the matter in question. 

“ Ay, Mark, Mark,*' said the ve- 
nerable parent, it might have been 
better for us all, my son, if ye*d 
heeded the old blind body’s words 
at the first speaking: but what*H 
past and gone, man can’t bring 
back again. The poor lassie's learnt 
too much for her good maybe up 
at that grand place — too many fine 
things, and fine ways, and fashions 
of this world, and too little, I doubt, 
of the things that concern her peace 
and the way to the world to come. 
But loving words and godly reason- 
ing won’t be wa*ited upon her now, 
God helping ; and my lady won’t bo 
back these three months ; and Frank 
and our little Fan will be friends 
again, not to say they are unfriendly 
now — only Frank keeps away so 
much to what he used, aud they 
don’t seem the same like, to my 
thinking. The blind sees more 
sometimes than the far-sighted.” 

The slight sketch above attempted 
of an evening scene in Mark Fair- 
field’s cottage may suffice to make 
ihc reader tolerably well acquainted 
with the relative circumstances of 
those with whom this humble nar- 
Ifa'tive Js prin'cipally concerned. 

* The migratory possessors of Las- 
celles Court, after an unusually pro- 
longed continuance in their noble 
domain, had taken flight at last to 
that anomalous region where natu- 
ral spring and fictitious winter set 
in together, combining to form that 
modern division of time, denoted, 
par excellence^ “ The Season.” Lady 
Gertrude, devoted to thtf claims ** of 
existing circumstances,” bad laid 


aside all concern about little Fanny, 
after she had returned the poor 
girl’s sobbing, wordless farewell 
with a condescending kiss and a 
** darling love,'' to be taken up again 
on her return into the country, with 
her garden bonnet, and her half- 
filled herbal. And little Fanny was 
again stationary in her fathci's cot- 
tage, but with a Iteart too full of 
the days that were gone— >too aver^^o 
to the cheerful improvement of these 
she was entering on. Her homo 
tasks had become more and more 
distasteful to her, though her weak- 
ly, induigeiit mother hud excused 
her from the most laborious, at the 
request of the Lady Gertrude, who 
pleaded for the exemption, on the 
pretext of preserving the still deli- 
cate hands of her favourite for oc- 
cupations that could not fail in the 
end to prove far more beneficial to 
her.” What that “ end '* might be 
her ladyship never precisely stated, 
her owu view of it not being of the 
clearest probably ; but a colouring 
of reason was given to the request, 
by her leaving certain (^uantides of 
silks, muslins, and materials for em- 
broidery, to be wrought during her 
absence, according to the iustruc* 
tions and directions of Mademoiselle 
Virginie, who had coiideeceiided, at 
her ladyship's pressing instances, to 
impart some knowledge of the art 
she excelled in to the young cot- 
tager. 

** Mais see mains! ses mains, mi 
ladi ! A quoi bon lui enseiguer 
quelque chose d’utile, si ees bour- 
rus” (meaning Fanny’s parents) 
** s’obstinent u les lui gater ? Pauvre 
petite ! C'est un horreur ! ” 

Mademoiselle Virgiuie's appeal 
was too reasonable and touching to 
fail of its effect. So the exemption 
was asked and obtained, and Fanny 
furnished with employment more 
congenial to her taste than that for 
which it was substituted, but far less 
BO than other occupations, the ma- 
terials for which had also been 
abundantly supplied by her liberal 
patroness — a writing desk, pens and 
paper in profusion, blank books (one 
of which, a bound volume with a 
clasp, Fanny had been encouraged 
to call her album), a few volumes of 
modern prose and poetr}', '* select- 
ed,” Lady Gertrude declared, ” with 
the most scrupulous consideration/’ 
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a small engraved portrait of her 
beautiful ladyship, neatly Iramed 
and glazed, and one of Lord Byron, 
as a pendant illustration of the por- 
tion of his works included in Lady 
Gertrude's scrupulous selection 
(Don Juan, of course, excliided.) 
These possessions constituted what 
poor Fanny called her ** treasures;’* 
and having arranged them as much 
in the style of Lady Geitrude’s bou- 
doir as the capuhiliticB of her little 
white- washed bedchamber and small 
claw table could admit— the liitter 
being always decorated with a glass 
of ll ewers — not only to coniplete the 
fond illusion, but in pcccirdauco with 
her own natural taste ; thitiier, to that 
couseciiited coin.-r, she stole — with 
Jier woik or vvitliout— at all times 
wiipii released (for it was come to 
that)iioiu those domestic duties she 
had so long found her h:ip{tiiiess in 
fullilling. Ami Hliii sliC hdt none, of 
them powii'uvdy nni'uWilled ; ami still 
it was her delight and piivilege to 
prejiare ail the iitlle comlorts in lier 
poweragain>U»er father's return from 
ills daily labour; and her young bro- 
thers never applied to Jier in vain, 
liowever recently lliey miizht have 
vexed iier by tlieir coarse jesting, lor 
any little kindness or assistance in 
licr power to render ; and still, spite 
ot llie sLipuliited exemption, sho 
could never bear to sit still and see 
licr mother overworked and unas- 
sisted ; and, least of all, to let her 
dear old grandmother feel the lark 
of any of those tender servicee ami 
sweet aiteiilious tliat li.iil ever been 
tke heart’s tribute of her dutiful lit- 
tle Fanny. But after all, to revert 
to her mother's lioincly but expres- 
sive phrase, " The maid was not 
the snmo niuid." And who was so 
sensible of tiie truth, who felt it so 
ptdiiiully, who deplored it so bitter- 
ly, as the playmate of her childhood, 
the fiiend of her yondi— (nli I rnoro 
tiinn fiiend) — tiiu fiank and gentle 
hearted, the low born, but noble 
natured Frank Lovell ? 

Yes, it was too true. Frank and 
Fanny were no longer what they had 
been to each oilier. And yet the 
diiferences that gradually efTccted 
their comparative estrangement had 
never amounted to angry altercation, 
much less to a positive cpjarrel. 
But alas ! the delicate and precious 
links of affection may be eaten away 
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by gradual corrosion, as well as vio- 
lently sundered, and the rupture so 
effected may be equally complete. 
Oh I remember this — take heed ef 
this, all ye whose hearts are knit 
together by the holy bonds of na- 
ture, love, or friendship 1 We know 
too well, that “ offences will come,'* 
for it iieedeth not tiie demoiistiativo 
power of Fletcher of MadeJy to prove 
that we are all — ay, every living soul 
of woman born — uuJ -r the ban and 
ciir^e of a f.dlen nature. But wo 
unto tliuse who, presuming on their 
“ vested I ighls " of affection, wilfully, 
wantonly,' or caielessly irritate the 
excitable temper, giieve the tender, 
wonri.l the sensitive, or try the f6r- 
bearing spirit. Wo to those, who 
think it a light matter, provided they 
fall nut in vv'eightiei observances, to 
defraud the heart that loves them 
of it.8 minur dues — those small, sweet 
couitesies, and tender allowances, 
and finer sympathies, tliat, like the 
fairy Maimouna's magic threads, 
weave together a ciiain of holier but 
as marvellous power, 

** It is not timbi'r, loud, mnl slniip, 

The arehitoet loquires alone 
'J'o finish u fiiiu huildiiig; 

Tho p.’ilnci! vvoio hiii half com plote, 

It ho I'ouhl pdssihty for;;et 

The caiviiijj and tljo gilding.** 

And WO p.Kpecially, and above all, 
to that love, that friendship, that 
union, vvhiUever it may be, froni 
which truth and confidence are ex- 
cluded, or not maintained with tl.o 
whole soul, and given with the whole 
heart. 

Wo Jiave seen llnat in the, earlier 
stage of her favour at Lascelles 
Court, Fanny had professed her wil- 
liiigiiess to relill(pli^h all the plea- 
sures and privileges it conferred, if 
assured they vveie the cause gf un- 
easiness to Frank; and well would 
it have been for botii if lie had taken 
her at her w'ord, honestly acknow- 
ledging aud explaining to her tho 
strength and reasonableness of his 
objections. But touched with the 
gene^o^ity of tho offer, and half 
ashamed of his own jealous petu- 
lance, and comparative selfishness, 
ho scorned to indulge tho latter by 
taking advantage of her yielding 
nature, and foi* a time half schooled 
himself into tbe belief Uiat his fears 
were groundless, and his distur- 
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banco unreasonable. But again and 
again similar scenes recurred, till 
at length Fanny grew cautious of 
pouring out all her thoughts and 
feelings, as she had been wont to do, 
to her no longer sympatlii/iiig friend ; 
and Frank, soon becoming con'^cioua 
of the withdrawing of her confidence, 
attributed the change to motives less 
innocent than the actual ones; and, 
stung to the heart by a growing sus- 
jHcion that she he loved looked 
down upon him, drew back in his 
turn, with a proud humility, disdain- 
ing complaint or attempt at explana- 
tion, from wliich he shrank, it i'* pos- 
sible, as mucb in apprebeusion of the 
confirmations of hivS worst fears, as 
from less tend<'r and more selfish 
feelings. Still, for a length of time, 
lie continued to watch and wait for 
her c<»ming, as in happier days ; 
lingeiing in the twilight about the 
lodge gates to accomjKiny her on her 
homeward way after sIk' had paaaed 
that barrier, b.youd wliicli not ail 
the yeaining fondness with wliicli his 
heart still oveiilowed for h*‘r wouM 
have induced him to advance a step 
into the silvan p<aradise, which, if 
poor Fiauk could have expret-sed 
liimsclf classically, he would have 
aiiathemized as a region of (Jiiceau 
spells. And at last he ceased to in- 
trude upon her, even at that hour 
when he had been fain to fancy her 
nil his own again, while be could 
cling to the illusion. She came — 
7iut unacvttiiipomcd. The tones of 
tluit dear familiar voice, borne on the 
stillness of tbe evening air, readied 
him betqre he could distiiigui.di her 
form in the depth of the dark avenue. 
Other accents of manly intonation 
miugli d with those to which his 
lieait. as he listened, thrilled through 
every pulse with a new sense ol bit- 
terness. Stepping back a few paces 
from the gate against wbicli he had 
been leaning, )i4> strained his eyes 
through the twilight to discern tlie 
advancing forms. Ihr^ could not be 
mistaken. II is own Fanny, leaning 
familial ly (as he fancied j on tlio arm 
of a gentleman, w'ho was stooping 
towards her as they walked in ear- 
nest conversation. He could not 
divine ; his feelings were too much 
excited to suppose the possibility 
that she had rather declined tlmn 
encouraged the objectionable com- 
panlonahip ; and that her hand rested 


not willingly on the arm, through 
which it had been drawn not unre- 
sistingly. He saw, be felt only the 
fact as it appeared. ()ne more look 
to be a‘‘sured that it was so. His 
own Fanny thus familial ly Jinked 
with another, one whose superior 
station alone sliould have been her 
WMi'iiing and defence. And for him- 
self! had he deserved this of her? 
One look, more in sorrow than in 
anger — (ah, Fanny ! could you have 
caught its unutterable expressl-ui) — 
Biur slowly and silently be turned 
fnun the old trystiug place, and 
fioni the path that led towards/;^?* 
lionie, and looked up no more till 
be stood before the old porch of the 
(i range ; gazing for a moment before 
he entered at tlie venerable Jiorne of 
Ids father and forefathers with feel- 
ings of unwanted bitterness. The 
Biihstautial old farm house, with its 
double gables and cbiiiiney stacks of 
ancient masonry ; its clei*p set lat- 
tices and time stained walls, half 
hidden by mantling ivy, stood daik 
and undefined in the deepening twi- 
light— except when tbe ruddy glow 
of fire and candle light, Rtn*amirig 
through a lower wiiitlow, lit up i(s 
heavy flame woik, and the glos'^y 
leaves of an ernlxiwering bay-tn*(*, 
and the grass plot !)i*n(‘ath, and the 
wliole siclo of tlie jasodue-covered 
porch. Flank’s gnze, as it wandered 
over the peactd'iil dwelling, rested 
a moment on that iliumined window 
nnd the scene within. There, by iho 
wide hospitable hearth, where tho 
rlieerful wood fire was heaped so 
unsparingly, sat liis venerable grey- 
hairtd father, shading his eyes with 
Ids uplifted hand as he bent over 

“ The biff I la* liiblc, auce hU futhcr’a 
pride.” 

And there, just ojipositf to Imr bro- 
ther, on w'hom his eyes were fixed 
with reverential earnestness, sat. Aunt 
Amy, with her placid face and cvjt 
busy fingers, in wliich the blight 
IcuiUing-needlea glanced and spaik- 
led as she plied them with lightning 
epdekne^B. And tliere stood the. 
round oak table, covered wilii a snow 
white cloth and half spread fi>r sup- 
per by a “ neat handed Phillis,” 
whose mild soft eyes turned ever 
and anon with a look of loving reve- 
rence towards the venerable pair, as 
eho moved to and fro with quiet 
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Jtandiness in Ler service of love.** 
No mercenary handmaid was she; 
the ffrateful orphan niece I the home- 
ly Matured, but sweet tempered 
Mary Lovel, whose service was the 
heart’s payment for benefits other- 
wise unpayable. “ Oh that Fanny 
were like her : No wiser, nor no 
rettier ; then how happy we might 
avo been together I ” was liio half 
uttered aspiration of the watcher 
without, as he followed wiih Ids eyes 
the housewifery preparations of 
‘‘ Cousin Mary,” “ ITow father and 
aunt and Mary wouhl have loved 
her like a child and a sister I But 
that’s ail over now.” And with the 
deepest sigh his yoving lieavt had 
ever heaved, Frank turned into the 
dark shadow of the porch, and in 
another moment made one*, of tho 
family group at that homely supper 
table. 

" And tens * all o\ er ’ in truth from 
that hour between Frank and F.iii- 
ny V” They Know little of the hu- 
man heart, — of that complicated puz- 
zle a lover’s heart, who ask so sim- 
ple a question. Before he slept that 
night Frank’s heart liad begun to 
make excuses for Fanny, and to 
suggest the most favourahle expla- 
lutibii of unfavourable appearances; 
and when they next met (though 
that meeting was no longer as by 
appointed tryst), a word from her, 
or only an answering glance as he 
looked in her face with eiuiuiring 
tenderness, W4»uldhave dispelled his 
most painful doubts and demolish- 
ed his sternest resolves. But neither 
word nor look encoiimired those 
secret releiitings, nor implied, on 
Fanny’s part, any uneasiness at his 
ill- assumed reserve. And yet she 
was well aware of tho Ic.te cause of 
his disturbance, for she had seen 
him ^he was sure she liad) when he 
turned away in surprise and sorrow 
from the lodge gate the night ^ho 
came towards him so unexpectedly 
accompanied. *' It was then to her 
a matter of indifference what ho 
thought and felt; and' if she could 
forget old times and old kindnesses 
he would not bo the one to remind 
her of them.” 

And Fanny was, as he believed, 
well aware of his feelings and the 
moro recently exciting cause; and 
she might have in part relieved them, 
and excused herself by the simple 


assurance that sho had been distres- 
sed by the attendance of her noble 
escort, and still more by her con- 
sciousnees of Frank's annoyniice at 
the unwelcome sight. But she was 
also conscious that she had not lu 
oH times avoided and discourag»d 
the too dattei lug attention'^ c'o^ <*1 cly 
addressed to her, not only by l.oid 
Henry Fcitliam, her companion on 
the evening in question, but by many 
a thouglitless or unprincipled idler, 
intent only on picseiit fimusement, 
and taking cruel advantn^e of her 
anomalous situation. And conecious, 
moreover, that she had iinrkcd his 
receding form, as he turned away 
that evening on bis lonely path with 
feelings in which ilmre was mnie of 
wounded pride tlian self-accusing 
sorrow; and that the teais wliicli 
had swelled into her eyes and the 
blush that had crimsoned lier cheek, 
as she walked on in downca-t silence 
beside In r noble companion, were 
those of mortification rather than of 
modest embarrassment, as be slire wd- 
ly observed of her annoyance and 
Its cause, commented wiili mock 
gravity on the evident discomfituio 
of the “ expecting (’yinon,” and his 
own despair at having, however in- 
nocently, “ interfered with so inter- 
esting an appointment.” 

Fanny remembered all these things 
with an uneasy consciousness that 
overcame her better fee lings, and 
restrained her from yielding to tlio 
heart’s impulse, whicli, If indulged, 

» would have met Frank’s enquii ing 
eye and silently expressive greeting, 
with nil and moru than all that he 
required of explanadc/n and apology. 
So they met .'lud parted, in restraint 
and disappointment. Fanny looked 
in vain, as she returned from her 
now daily attendance at the Court, 
for him who no longer haunted her 
homeward path, or watched and lin- 
gered whenever he had a chance of 
meeting her. Ih came no more, 
but other escort was more frequent- 
ly proposed, and (whether in pique 
or mere passive compliance) less 
reluctantly accepted ; and she was 
now often retained to sleep at “ the 
great house” — or, more objection- 
ably, dismissed to her home at so 
late an hour that the bumble inmates 
had long been retired to rest. Ou 
such occasions, Lady Gertrude’s 
sense of propriety and responsibility 
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of course provided a fitting; escort 
for the young creature of whom she 
had io a mauner assumed the guar- 
dianship; aud having done so, the 
poBslbility that the charge being 
transferable, might be transferred, 
never occurred to her. Fanny best 
knew whether it was or was not — 
and as none questioned, who had a 
right to blame ? Something in such 
sort, perhaps, she argued with her- 
self; and the result of such arguing 
might have shown itself disastrously 
erelong, but that the Loudon season 
called— Lady Gertrude departed — 
and Fanny returned, as has been 
shown— an altered, hut not a hap- 
pier creature — to be again the sta- 
tionary inmate of her father's cot- 
tage. 

And thus it was,tiiat with the keen 
discernment of aifection, more pMie- 
trating than the bodily sense of which 
she had been so long deprived, the 
^ old sightless grandmother perceived 
that Frank and l^'iuny were no longer 
wliat they had been to each oilier. 
** Not unfriendly," to repeat her own 
words, blit Homcliow nut the same." 
Frank still frequently looked in at 
hU nurse's cottage, and would some- 
times, as he had been used to do, sit 
down with the family at their humble 
supper-board — or join them as they 
returned home after service on Sun- 
days— -falling naturally, as it seemed, 
into his old place by Fanny's side, 
as she walked more slowly than the 
rest, giving her support to the most 
aged. And tlius (as the venerable 
woman failed not to remark) if fewer 
words than formerly passed between 
them, tltey were not less friendly, 
though less free; and each young 
voice sank to a softer and lower tone 
as they addressed each other. She 
might have noted also, but for her 
visual darkness, that when their eyes 
occasionally met, though both seem- 
Ingly avoided the encounter, the 
exchanged look was full of kindly 
feeling, however suddenly with- 
drawn; and notwithstanding their 
partial estrangement, whether pre- 
sent with or absent from her, Frank's 
thoughts still hovered about Fanny, 
mindful of every thing that might 
gratify or interest her well-known 
tastes and feelings. Still, however 
hdayjr ** the burden of the day," he 
oever passed by hedge-row or thick- 
et where the honeysuckle or dog- 


rose flaunted in their odorous beauty, 
without gathering for her a nosegay 
of the flowers she loved, though his 
heart whispered as he did so, “ what 
cares she for them now V” ^ 

And still, when the extensive busi- 
ness of the largo grazing farm took 
him farther afield to various market 
towns, and from time to time oven 
to the great city, he never failed to 
bring back, as in past days, some 
little offering, suited to the taste of 
the ungrateful one, with a delicacy 
of choice scarcely to bo expected 
from one to whom some scented 
coxcomb of the privileged^ class 
would have deemed It the height of 
absurdity to apply any epithet more 
honourable, than that of “clodpole," 
comfortably unconscious of the glo- 
rious truth, that 

‘‘ Worth makes ihc man, the wiint of it 
I he fellow — 

The Tv>t is nought but leather and pru- 
nella." 

And Frank T..ovel, if an unlearned 
peasant, was by no means ignuiant 
or illiterate; and, but for ids self- 
depreciatirig humility, and for tlie 
bauefiil rescrvcMvhich had gradually 
been growing between them, he 
might have surprised and deliglited 
Fanny, by revealing to her liow wise- 
ly aud how well he had been im- 
proving every leisure hour, by storing 
his mind with useful iuforrnHtioii, 
and even in cultivating a taste (of 
which he was by no means delicient) 
for tile things most congenial to htu'S. 

The rustic, “ Edwin was no vulgar 
boy," and Fanny had never periiiips 
been more sensible of tliat triitli than 
at tills very season of their compara- 
tive estrangement. In the quiet of 
her humble homo, and the calm and 
equal flow of natural and fitting cir- 
cumstances to which siic was be- 
coming again habituated, her mind 
gradually regained a more healthful 
tone; and her heart, no longer under 
the influence of morbid and danger- 
ous excitement, yearned with re- 
morseful tenderness towards the 
object of her first and purest affec- 
tions — her warmest gratitude— her 
unchangeable respect. 

On one of his latest returns, after 
the absence of a week spent in the 
great city (during which interval he 
had chewed " the cud of many bit- 
ter fancies"), his handsome and ex- 
pressive face brightened over with 
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irrepresBiblA gladness, as, on enter- 
ing the little gate of Maik Fairfield’s 
garden, the first object that met his 
eyes was her on whom Ida thoughts 
had dwelt so uneasily of late, seated 
quietly at work in the old yew-tree 
porch, looking (his heart whispered) 
more like his “own little Fan" than 
he had seen her look for many a long 
day. And when, at the unexpected 
sound of his voice, tier face, too, 
beamed brightly with aglow of plea- 
sure not to be mistaken and start- 
ing up, she ran to meet him, with the 
joyful exclamation of “ Dear Frank T' 
Ills manly nature was for a moment 
subdued to a degree of weakness 
that did it no discredit, and looking 
at her (as ho held licr from him) 
through the glistening moisture that 
had gathered in liis eyes, he said in 
a voice, far diilerent from its firm 
natural tone— “ Then you arc glad 
to see me, Fanny ? 

Those were h<qipy moments ! full 
of an inexpressible sweetness. With 
scarcely a word spoken, those two 
young hearts in an instant under- 
stood each other, and oli ! tlie inco- 
heu nt outpouring of cuufessiou and 
sorrow, and assurances and forgive- 
nesses that were iiiterciianged in the 
uncounted moments tliat followed. 
“And now, Fan!” said her lover 
(the old fund dindnutive resumed 
with tho old fond familiar feeling), 
“ And now Fan! 1 have brouglit you 
here a little present tliat lam almost 
sure you will like; for it is just in 
your own way,” and he piodueed a 
neatly bound volume of liloumfield's 
“Farmer's Boy.” “ And do you 
know,” be continued, when the well- 
chosen gift hud been accepted and 
admired in a way that repaid him 
for past months of misery, “ i don’t 
know but what 1 shall turn poet my- 
self ill time, I’ln so taken with that 
story; — that’s no story either, but 
only truth and nature, and that’s t. c 
reason it pleases me so well. I’ve a 
notion." Frank spoke unconscious 
of the selfeulogium, but Fanny’s 
heart, with the quickness of female 
sensibility, caught the full inference 
of those careless words, and warmed 
towards tho speaker with a glow of 
affectionate respect for his noble 
simplicity of mind and purity of 
feeling. 

A short spell of sunshine, a hal- 
cyon calm, succeeded this unpreme* 


ditated explanation and all was 
love and confidence on one side, and 
grateful uffeciiou and unreserve on 
the other. And though Frank, in bis 
revived security (born of happiness), 
asked nothing — required nothing 
more than this, Fanny, anticipating 
hia wishes fur the future, laid down 
for herself a system of the most un- 
exceptionable prudence, against the 
return of the family to Lascelies 
Court should again place her in cir- 
cumstances that might cause him 
uneasiness. And now, casting away 
all doubts and misgivings, in the 
fulness of re-established confidence, 
Frank applied to his indulgent fa- 
ther for the consent ho ielt so sure 
of, that it was a painful surprise to 
him, when the old man, contracting 
hia brow, with a severity of expres- 
sion little eharacterisiie. of his natu- 
ral aspect, said, “ Dust lliee know 
what thee ait about, boy ? Dost thee 
know what thee wouldst have ? j, 
Wouldst have a fine madam fur thy 
wile, that would be afiaid of soiling 
her slippers if she did but step across 
the yard to serve the poultry ; and 
would sit all day at her iiousciise 
books and her fillagrce woik, instead 
of minding the house and all the coii- 
cerns, as thy poor mother miiided’em, 
Frank? (a good wife slie was to me, 
God bless her!)— and would turn up 
her nose at thy poo" father and 
aunt, and all the old fashioned ways 
of tho Grange, because we haven't 
learnt to apo our betters, foisuolb, 
and live above, our stations ? No, no, 
Frank! Let them keep her that’s 
spoilt her, 1 say. And a inoital pity 
it is tliey have, spoilt her ; for lliere 
warn’t a lass in the parisli 1 could 
have fancied better fur thy wife and 
to sit in tliy poor mother’s place, 
Frank, than Mark Fairfield’s daugh- 
ter, iho’ thee’d’st take her without a 
enny in her placket, or a smoek to 
er back. But it’s no good talking 
now. Let them keep her that’s 
spoilt her. She won’t do for the 
Grange.” 

But Frank pleaded Ids cause, or 
rather that of the offending Funny, 
BO earnestly and so well, and aunt 
Amy (the most doting of aunts— tho 
most tenderhearted and compassion- 
ate of ancientspinsters) seconded his 
pleading so ably, pledging herself so 

E uslyforthe housewifery capa^ 

and teachable diapoaiiipn of 
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her favourite Fanny, that little by 
little the artificial frost- tvork' of the 
fanner’s heart was in^ilted, and at 
last he yielded t > the cumliiued at- 
tack — though with a hodio 5 < shake of 
the hejul,and on conditions tiMt the 
pro[)Osed union should be deferred 
for a full ivvcdveinonth, till time 
should prove — was the old man’s 
not unreasonable stipulation — whe- 
ther Rio was (j ii'^c come to hersen« 
SI’S airciii, and like, to keep ’em.” 

And Fanny, wiili whom, “norhlnsf 
]»nuh,”her lover iiowsealed this hm«r 
unden'stood en^"i;;;ement, passed 
many days at the G.-an^e, and soon 
*' won "oldi'ii opinion**,” not less by 
the aweeiness of iu*r endenrin^ 
manners and respectful atteii'ioiH 
to the veneiahle eouph*, than by her 
tv-acliable ie:uline?'S and leal help- 
fulness ill nil household matters. 
And on the hist morniiij^ of her latest 
visit, as the farmer spread his brown 
bread at breakfast with butter of 
Rinny’s niakiiior (cousin Mary could 
have nride no better, herself was the 
tirst to own), he looked at his sou 
with a nod and smile of most satis- 
factory si^oilicpoee, and pinching 
the blushing cheek of his futuro 
daughter-in-law, as she sat beside 
him, said, “She’ll do yet, Frank — • 
they haa’nt quite spoilt her.” 

“The course of true love never 
did run smooth and that of our 
village lovers was soon troubled by 
the return of the family, followed 
by ail unusual train of guests, to 
Lascelles Court, and Fanny was 
again drawn into the “ charmed 
cirelts” — drawn lltiiher, indeed, uu- 
de,r l-.er present circumstances, and 
with her present feelings, more 
from a sense of grateful duty to her 
patroness than in compliance with 
her own inclinations. Lady Ger- 
trude, who had been for some time 
iodisposed, was now wholly con- 
fiied to the bouse, and laid claim to 
Fanny’s almost constant attendance; 
and Fr.irik— too generous, too con- 
fiding Frank— was not the man to 
exact from her lie loved, and now 
entirely trusted, an ungrateful re- 
turn for the favours of her benefac- 
tress. 

“ And it will not be long now,” 
be comforted himself by rellectiug— 
“ they will not stay long in the 
country; and when they are gone, 

I sbaU have ber all to myself again : 


and then— in less than a year I— only 
eleven months now ! ” 

Ah! credulous Frank! presump- 
tuoii'i Fauuy! who that veotures 
knowingly on a path of temptation 
unconvinced of his besettiug sin, 
and unarmed with the only inviu- 
cible strength, may venture to say, 
“ Thus far will 1 go, aud no far- 
ther r” 

Lidy Gertrude’s indispositi.m, 
though it restricted her from >.ut- 
door exercise, was by no means of 
a nstuie to exclude her fioiii eoin- 
pany, or to iviuse her cotinly ami 
discriiiiiiiathig physicians to prubi- 
bii. excitement — of a plrfi'<>(rnhli 
sort. The saloons of Lascelles 
(’oiirt were therefore thronged by 
an unusual inlliix of the gay, the 
idle, and the talented -the talented 
in art and literature; fi>r the La«!y 
Ciertrude, besides being particubirly 
hlin' this year, hid become an en- 
thusiast in painting, and the patron- 
ess of “ rising ai lists.” One of that 
deseiiption of persona, a young 
painter of Home g»*niua and greater 
pretensions, had followed the family 
from town, and wa.s now devoting 
his pencil tJ> various subjects, se- 
lected by his fair patroness from 
animate and inanimate nature, for 
Mr Dclisle’s talent was “ univer- 
sal.” 

A printing press, in posthumous 
emulation of Horace Walpole's dilln- 
taute ))laythiug, was also established 
at the Court; aud great were the 
projects of the Lady Gertrude! and 
iiieewsant the cry for copy, and ad- 
mirable tiie ardour for illusiraticm. 
Fugitive ])iecps, poetic and prosaic, 
with head pieces and tail pieces 
(“ rivulets of piint on acres of mar- 
gin”), lliiitcred “ thick ns leaves in 
ValLimbrosa,” or goose-down at 
Michaelmas, from the Lascelles 
press. Talents for composition were 
discovered and seta-going in persons 
who, at first sight of their own print- 
ed perpetrations, were fain, in the 
nninciH of their leelings, to exclaim 
with George Dandin, “ Comment, 
j’ai fait de la prose! '* 

Strawberry Hill, in the days of its 
glory, was a Bumtian house in com- 
parison with its modern prototype; 
and as a certain atmosphere of ele- 
gance, taste, and refinernentpervaded 
the whole, and however frivolous 
the pursuits, and however ehallow 
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the professionsj as the former were 
Ohteuaibly intellect’ lal and the latter 
speci4)U4ly imponinfi^t what wonder 
that the fastnuuiioud of a Nrene, to 
which miiaic lent its subduing soft- 
ness, uiul ricli perfiimea their vo- 
luptuous breath, tuul every device of 
ifioih rii luxiiiy it*i euervuiintr iullii- 
eiice, leKiiidled all that was darijrcr- 
ous to his p.nte.e and haiipiness in 
Fanny’s excitable, inoiantic, and 
Ih'xiMe naturi’, and that her Drinest 
reholiiiiuns iveic foi’ptUni, and her 
neist hei iou’^ protiiihet* broken, beforo 
she v,’-.is coMseious <d' w.iveiiii;^, or 
capfible of a moment’s ])'iuse luv ic- 
Ih-e.iMu and seli-examiiiaiion V 
Her heart too — even tlie better 
feeli.i^^s oi' her w-irni and .dlV etionau) 
heait — were enlisted wiili all that 
was L!o:.t na-.ik and fallible in Jut 
nature and ti inpi*r:ifi.ent by ibe 
fipe^ ioiisneSKS of a project, now fiist 
fM> U'linnictit d to her by the icidy 
(l»^iHu<le, who, with a cotubsteney 
of jujrpo^e not <»!ten cU.iraeteiisi.ii^ 
her benevolent bcheine^, l ad aetii* 
ally Kep'.in h\;;luti}is‘‘ Isud -lud best,” 
a«lvanciric: it with aH her iuthuou*;*, 
even amid the eiigrost’ng eonc'Tiia 
of u London season, and iioitr spread 
before the eyefl of the. astonislied and 
newildered Funny a ]i‘*t of namt'S, 
filling the long columns of more than 
one slieet of foolscap, of the nohio, 
tho fasluou.'ibie, l!io distinguLsIeul, 
and the would bo’s of all denondna- 
tions, Biibscribers fov copies, and 
tej»s of copies, of a ceriain collec.- 
lion of niiecellaueous poems, to be 
intiodiiccd by a britd' iiieiiioir of the 
aiithoiesR, and illustiated with her 
portrait — and that authoress- Fanny 
Faijlbdd I Poor little Fanny 1 Hap- 
py, indeed happiest of the gifted that 
ainter vv^ould have been, ivho could 
live <‘<‘tught and transferred to caii- 
vassbiit a faint reilection of the lights 
and shadows thav blended and (littcd 
in Imrrying changes over that J ir 
young face, as with eyes glancing 
from those of the Lady Gertrude to 
the outspread paper, and back again, 
with perplexed enquiry, she stood 
as if spell-bound in the act of listen- 
ing. And the change was not less 
beautiful, when that look of innocent 
surprise, melting Into one of shame- 
fac;ed pleasure, the full doep-friuged 
eyelids fell in bashful consciousness, 
and blushing, trembling, and almost 
sobbing from strong excitement^ she 


attempted to eimress her grateful 
delight, as Lady Gertrude eloquently 
and feelingly descanted (among other 
enutucraiiuns) on the power which 
would become Iters with the posses- 
siunof the considerable tuim secuii o 
to her by ibo subscription list, '.f 
benelitJitg those she most loved atul 
huiiouf ed. 

The lady, unsuspicious of Fni’iiy’s 
engageriieut (why was it }ct unuc- 
kiiowJedged to her?) allud.d «mly 
to her paiHi.ts, hut the yoim-r 
dr(‘aiiicr was ulicady in imfiginutii. i 
dividing her n/.ofc /nrft nf (n sjcrvinj 
not a pttriiuii fc.' hciniil) betivei ‘i 
tli; in, ojid o.ic i : ''t r wIjo iiisd bc« ii 
coutfJtt to take her a poitioiilc'^.i 
niide. No pure!/ silfisli tiiought 
niini'h d at that moment with ih ^ 
li< ‘Alt’s iiist riaiural and uirceliomi’e 
i'lqjulhCH. No — mir (to do her jus- 
tice) no till ill of giaiiii. d vaniry, be- 
}oud the auticip.ttioii of “ wh.4t 
wituld Ftaiik siiy wlon she should 
]mtiuu> his huu.U a pi in ted book, a 'I 
of hn making, witli her pictuie Inr 
the frontispiece?” anil with the fond- 
ness for surprising, so chararteiistiu 
of romantic youtli, she haduhendy 
decided on keeping the whole pro- 
ject profoundly secret, when Lady 
Gertrude requiied her prouiiMO to 
mention It to no one beyond tin 
walls of La'ic<'ll.;s Court and ihc 
circle of tlie initiateil. 

About this time Frank Lovell was 
Rutninoned to u distant ectunty by a 
relation of ids faiher’s, vvlio, in ex- 
pectation of ids approaching end, 
and with the iuteiitiou of bequeath- 
ing his small landed property to his 
godson, Frank, was desirous that ho 
Should be with Idrii in his last mo- 
ments (for he was a childless and 
uiiconueeted man), and on the spot 
to take possession of his small inhe- 
ritance. The young man had }’ieldcd 
up his Funny, as we have seen, witii 
generous confidence to the claims 
of the Lady Gertrude; sustained in 
his conceding magnanimity by ti;e 
fond persuasion that on Fanny's paic 
also it was a sacrifice to gratitude, 
and that she looked forward as wish- 
fully as himself to the day when, 
becoming all his own by the most 
sacred and binding ties, duty would 
combine with inclination to super- 
sede every interfering claim. But 
spite of these self- whispered conso- 
lations and exhortations to patience 
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and placidity^ uneasy feelings rather 
than thoughts stole in on him at 
times; at those times, especially, 
when he miglit have been enjoying 
the society of her he loved, and site 
was devoting herself, though with 
his sanction, to others who cared so 
little for her in comparison with 
him. “ But it will soon he over— 
it will soon be over,” was the re- 
flection with wliich he chased away 
these intrusive thoughts and cheer- 
ed his involuntary sadness ; and he 
almost rejoiced, when sumnioucd 
from home, at the anticipation of an 
absence of some xveeks. “ h'or it 
will nut be half so bad,” he fondly 
argued, for Fanny and I to be quite 
separated for a time, tlian to be so 
near, and so little together; and by 
tho time I return, iiiy lady will be 
upon the move again — off to tlie sea, 
'Or somewhere, and then — and at 
all events— it will soon be over.” 

And these assurances, so soothing 
to himself, he tenderly whispered to 
his beloved, as they strolled toffether 
tl 6 evening before his depaitiiio, in 
the quiet la:.ea between their ro- 
apeciive homes. Funny had that 
day excused herself, though with 
some dilliculty, front attendance at 
tho Court, and had sp( iit the gieat<M’ 
part of it in tho society of her luter 
and the little Kiiidied ciicle at the 
Giangn — not without hanng to ac- 
count, as cleat ly as she might, to tho 
blunt questions and siiaightfor* 
ward cumriKMits of the old farmer, 
who w'as but lialf-hali'«fied with Ids 
son’s excuses for “ Fcinny's reiurn 
to her old ways,” as he irowiiingly 
express! d himself. But if his “ wrath 
was kindled,” it was hut a hule, so 
strong was the ascendency she liad 
lately more than regained over his 
kindly nature ; and there wanted not 
tho good word of aunt Amy, ever 
ready in defence of the suspected or 
accused, and readiest of all in the 
cause of her dear Frank’s dear 
Fanny. Too Imnibly did the meek 
Mary Lovell account of hersidf and 
her influence to take upon lier tho 
advocacy of another’s clause — and 
that other’s Fanny— tho clever, the 
beautiful, the beloved, the happy 
Fanny — (Poor Mary ! how happy 
did she esteem her)— but siio slipt 
in a word aifectionately in season — 
(there is no tact so fine as that of 
the heart)— to relieve her evident 


embarrassment at tbe farmer’s in- 
quisitorial greeting ; and at dinner, 
she drew her uncle’s attention to the 
superior excellence of his favourite 
disli, all Fanny’s own making,” 
she assured him— ** BO much better 
than she could have made it.” 

** Not a bit on’t — not a bit on’t, 
wench ! ” tho old man, half smiling, 
half testily, rejoined. “ The pie’s 
a good pic, whoever made it; and 
Fan’s a good girl for all her u on- 
sense, I’m fain to believe, but not a 
handier, nor a better, than iiiy uiecB 
Mary Lovell, though I say it that 
shouldn’t say it, luiiyhap; and if she 
be likelier to look at, and cleverer iu 
some things, * handsome is as hand- 
some ducs^ goes the old saying; and 
1 only wish she may make Frank 
half as good a wife as ihee’d’st ha’ 
made him, wench! if so he thee and 
he had taken to one another.” 

Was it the lough kindness of her 
uncle’s speech, or her timid con- 
sciousness that it tire vv all ej cs upon 
her— or w/ml was it ho overpownetl 
poor Mary lln't slir* became red 
a. id pale, and red again, al! in a ini- 
liUte, and bent o\ei' lier pl.ite ti> 
conceal the tears, that t-oon swelled 
over the biiiiiining lids ami diupi 
upon her liauds, as she. si!(‘nt>y 
hu.sied herself with her knife and 
foi k ? 

Wfiatctcr it was, F.iiiiiy marked 
and BviiipathiKcd with the erm>tiuii, 
and when the two girls Htrollml down 
the gartlen after dinner, while Frank 
read the county paper to his father, 
she gently stole her unn lound the, 
neck of li*^r companiini, whispeiiug 
in the fuliiCRs of her heart, “ Dear-^ 
dear — gaud Mary Lovell 1 Oh ! that 
I were indeed half as good as you 

are — half as fit” Tho rest of 

the. sentence remained unspoken, 
but not misunderstood ; and tlio 
silent kiss and glistening cyc-glance 
that replied to it, was neither less 
eloquent or intelligible, 'riiere aro 
feelings too complex and delicate to 
bear analysis or expression by tho 
imperfect medium of speech. Mo- 
ments, when the glanco of an eye, 
the inflexion of a tone, tho quivering 
of a lip, lays open to each other 
hearts that have been hitherto as 
scaled volumes. Such inuments 
have in them a foretaste of blessed- 
ness — not of this earth; and may 
lead us, perhaps, by a more awful 
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analof'y, to some faiut conception 
of that state wherein spirit shall 
communicate with spirit, unclogged 
and unimpeded by sense and uiaN 
ter; and of that hour when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
not to mortal and fallible scrutiny, 
but to the Eye whose glance is 
knowledge and judgment. 

“ Let ua go by the churchyard/* 
said Fanny, as with her arm drawn 
through that of her lover, the pair 
sauntered slowly that evening to- 
wards her humble home. “ Let us 
go by the churchyard. The old 
lime-tree is ia full dower by this 
time, and I love its pale sweet h'os- 
Boin better than all my lady's rare 
exotics. I wonder why, Frank 1 — 
unless” — and she looked up at him 
wirli her amiliog eyes — “ iinlesH, 
pci haps, ht'cause you used to pick 
theui lor me before I could reach 
the lowest boughs on tip-toe; you 
shall gnilier me a haiidlul to-night, 
and 1 will keep them till you come 
hack again.” 

Aiid llujs in a manner were the 
village lovers mnvlj pledged to each 
otlicr, and the slight cloud di*4pe)led 
that, had been again, almost imper- 
ccpiibly, collecting. Ilut lli»*ir pre- 
sent intiM'chaiige of Iie«irt was not 
(’(pially unresei’ved on either side. 
V'.oiiiy had fur rr^nrrs; ehe per- 
suaded herself, all for Frank s sake ; 
and lliat persiui'-ioii was at le.aMt a 
CiMufortahle and convenient one; 
for there were subjects, besides the 
(ft and nii/stcrj/t r«*specliiig whicJi, 
if not bound to secresy, she felt it 
expedient to be secret; for “bow 
autid she speak of lln'm (all mm- 
sense as they were, indeed, and not 
worth repeating) without betraying 
what she was pledged to conceal ? 
And then, dear Frank might lake 
fancies in his head again, and fret 
and worry himself while he 
away.** So, while he revealed to 
her the innermost fold of his own 
honest alTectioTinte iieart, one leaf 
of hers was hidden Irom Idin, and 
we all know how much mischief a 
single page may contain. 13ut the 
very consciousness— (for such it 
was, however ingeoiouuly miscalled 
the uneasy feeling) — tlic very con- 
sciousness that her mind was not in 
all things “ perfect towards liini/* 
imparted a tone of more subdued 
tenderneis to her manner and words. 


as she lingered with him this last 
evening they were to be together 
for many weeks. 

The bout and the scene, as they 
entered the quiet preciucts of the 
village churchyard — the last glow 
of sunset lighting up the Saxon en- 
trance arch of the old church, 
gleaming upward from the largo 
rose window to th» surmounting 
cross, edging the side buttresses 
and projections, and lingering, as 
loath to leave them, on the gia.s8y 
gimes — tiio gloomy back-ground 
of tali massy elms, the pale con- 
trasting verdure of that broad- 
spreading lime, the faint fragrance 
of its drooping fli»wcrs, and one low 
sweet sound, the plaintive call of a 
wood- pigeon, not i>i eaking, but com- 
pleting the pci Icctnc'jN of repose — 

“ All ciicuinstani'c of sight and 
sound” BO harmonized w*th the 
saddened and impassioned mood of 
the young dreanier, she could have 
W'ept luxurious tears, or poured out 
the "t.triingc lit of pus ion ” in spon- 
taneous vene, but for the coinpa- 
nioii.siiip whicli in pait restrained as 
it <‘xcitcd the romuitdc impulse. 

Frank gruheud for her, as in old 
time, a bunch of the sweet lime 
flowers, and soattd liimself beside 
licr os with nu air of deep musing 
she slowly an unged the elegant nose- 
gay on the side of au old half sunk- 
en tomb hem-ath ihe spi ending tree. 
liL-laiicIwdy is surely nio'’e coiiiit- 
giouH than mirth where love is the 
commiiiiicriTing medium; and Fi ank’s 
blight sunny couuccntincc soon took 
a bhade of uuu'tual seriousness 
frcfui the eaddem-.d expiession of 
Fanny’s. But the rustic lover was 
not of that class of “ young gentle- 
men” who ut’« “ CO he as sad as 
night only in wantoimess/’ and pass- 
ing his arm, as they eat tog'*lher, 
round the slend<.*r waist of his be- 
trothed, he said to hiw in a tone of 
tender cheerfulness, “DcarFauny! 
you will write to mo while I am 
away; and, please God, wo shan’t 
be long asunder nor soon parted 
agaii/; for this is July already. Au- 
tumn and Winter will soon pass 
away; and then you know, Fan, 
come Spring and Whitsuntide; you 
and 1, and our fj lends null be walk- 
ing up that path toward that door, 
aiid when we pass out again under 
the old arch Fanny Fairfield will 
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bo my own dear little wife, and never foretold to her how she would spend 
Bhed another tear nor know a sor- the interval, nhe would have tunieu 
rowful hour, if her huttband can help from the augury Vud’ignantiy or in 
it,*’ scorn. But the net was spread and 

She thanked him with a look of the silly bird entangled, unconscious 
watery lustre and a lip that quivered even of danger. Before Frank’s 
as it faintly smiled, and then there departure, she had begun sitting for 
was silence between lliem for a few her portrait to Ulr Deliale, the young 
minutes, till, Uflijig her head from its artist already mentioned; and as 
resting place on his 8h(Mildi*r, she only a few of the most favoured 
said, pointing to a row of head goests (Lord Ut-nry Feltiiarn of 
stones, till! ino-t ancient of which, course included) vvcre admitted to 
sculptured with liour glass f'kull, the studio, time and opportunity 
and cross-bones, was lodi sunken in were in abundance at his couiuiand, 
the accumulated mould — “ There for the advance in cut of a specula- 
lie the Lovells, Frank' All tfonr turn, ivldch had been {.uggested u> 
pimple, for generations and genera- his entcrpii^iiig hpirit by a com- 
lioos. F'U'h with his name, and age, iiiunicatioii of the Lady Gertrude’s 
and epitiph on his stone. And over of the very Kiic^’cssful ic'-ult of lier 
right are mine loo. M-my Fairrtelds siihsciiption canvass in b.dialf of the 
in tho.se green graves that have iiei- Vill.ige Poetess, “ the lirsi Iruits,” 
iher lie 1(1 nor foot stone, it scern.i she. exuUiusfly pronoonc* d, of the 
something sad and dreary to be put inure hiilli tut advnnages to ho au- 
iuto the ground and left so, without ticipated fiuni her continued patroii- 
a in -rk "to keep tlio spot in mliid ; age. 

hut it c. M’t he quite forgotten whdo Now Hfr Delisle was not only at- 
those that loved us live, and after- tracted by Fanny’s luouity, bur, with 
wards — Oh! then what mutters! — the qiih k, and excuisiie, and couj- 
Frrtiik! if I die bef» re wc arc in.ir- pivhui'-iv.* eje of genius, took in 
ril'd, 1 shall be put vviih my own at a glance tiic wliole range of ct;n- 
foSk you Unovv.— lint j/oh will not tiogenctM which might combine to 
foiget who li(‘H theic, though my inakiM hat beauty a profitable us we! 1 
grave be as nume.lcss as the revst; — a*) pleasing Hcquieiilioii to a “ ri .ing 
and mind, Frank, when you p iss by at list.” L uly Geitriide’s patronagi*, 
the place during the floweiiiig of together with the suhsci iprion huu 
the old li.ne-tree, to ec.-tter down dreds, would make a convenient 
upon it a few of tlieso s.vcet hloa- widding poitiou. On his inti rest 
soms.” ^ wiih Lorii Ifeiiry Foltharii (whO'C 

“ What ails rny dear Jitt.le girl dictuiii was la v in the world of 
that she talks such sad things iliis f.whion on all subji'c.ls cunnecte.i 
evening?” i'e|)lied lu r lover with no with the arts) lie c.tilculated wii.li 
steady voice or iinmoisteacd eye, well-gtouinicd confidence. Tlie 
as he drew her to him morn closely, sjieculution was decidedly a good 
“ For sure the young are often taken one, and JJr Delisle was decided, 
before the aged ; but without sinful From the foregoing hiimrnary, it 
seem ity we may hope, dear Fan, to might be natural to infer that the 
pass long and happy years together, gentleman in question was one of 
before our cliiidriMi Iny us side hy little or no principle. But that in- 
side with thoie whose grey heads ference would lie. eijually erroneous 
(God bless them!) we shall pro* and unjust: Mr Delisle /jad priuci- 
bably lay in peace among those pies the most decided and charae.- 
quiet sleepers. But como^ away, teristic; and those the very worst 
dear girl I the dew fails heavily, and that can be conceived to govern the 
those pretty I inglets arc quite wet” heart and mind, from which the 
-.•and, with gentle compiilsi'Uj, he fear of God and the moral sense of 
drew her from that cold si^at and vice and virtue had been long ago 
the damp churchyard into the path cast out as hurtheiisouie and in- 
leading to her home. convenient. His personal appflar- 

Frahk had been six weeks alisent. auco, with all its pictorial accessa- 
Six weeks of tedious endurance ties of costume and attitude, was 
they had proved to him— To Fanny ! strikingly Byroniau. Can we say 
i^coald BooHe warning voice have more In its favour? He accom- 
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panied ** poetic pearls^' of his own 
Btrlugln^ with ulelodleB of his own 
compoBiog on the Spanish guitar 
Buccoiiisfully enough to witch un- 
scientific ears, and exhibit himself 
under the most picturesque of ail 
possible circumstances* His lan- 
guage was poetry !— His voice mu- 
sic!— His name romantic! — Alger- 
non Delisle ! Somebody told an ab- 
surd story of having Been a certifi- 
cate signed by him with tlie less 
euphonious coinpouud — Anthony 
Styles — but that malicious calumny 
only afforded him an occasion of 
embodying the beautiful scorn*' 
of the Bynmian smile, in wliich he 
was eminently successful. 

But for the preservative clrcum- 
Btances of her. situation, engaged 
affeciions, and pliglited troth, it is 
probable iliat Fanny’s heart, ever 
too apt to follow the lead of wild- 
fire itiiHgiiiution and loiiianUc fatiey, 
would have yielded itself an easy 
ejinquent to the first advances of one 
who united in liiinself so many and 
\ariiMl powers of captivation and 
as it was, secure in the consciousness 
of her enuagement, she felt giaii- 
tude proportioned to her admiration, 
for the |)‘iHsiunat.o adoration pro- 
fessed for her hy one so much her su- 
perior, that ills liberal offer of lieatt, 
liand and fortunes, was, In her mo* 
dost self-cstiinatioii no less a sacri- 
fice, than “ All for love, and the 
world well lost," She trr/H 
accordingly — and grieved — and 
llattered — and excited — and alto- 
gether rnore engrossed by Mr Dulisle 
and his uiifonunate passion than 
might have been quite agreeaide to 
Frank, had these proceedings been 
known to him. But with her own con- 
science she was perfectly at peace. 
She had modestly but dechlcdly de- 
clined Mr Delisle’s proposals, even 
intimating to him, liiough in no ver^' 
precise terms, the circumstance of 
heT pro- engagement. Wiiat more 
could be reemired of her ? Hu was 
devoted and despairing — she coin- 
pasMiouate,but inflexible— Lady Ger- 
trude displeased and disconcerted, 
for Delisle bad providently secured 
her interest and approbation before 
he declared himself to Fanny ; and 


the latter, when remonstrated with 
by her ladyship on her caprlcvoua 
fully in rejecting proposals so every 
way advantageous, murmured out 
some confused and unsatishictory 
excuse, but shrank, with inexcusable 
weakness— and from motives that 
would ill have borne analysis— from 
explaining all by a frank statement 
of her iong-piighted engagement. 
But for this aisingenuous timidity, 
it is but justice to suppose that the 
Lady Gertrude would not have con- 
tinUf'd to favour the views of Delisle, 
which, as it was, she took every 
opportunity of furthering; and no 
possible circumstances could have 
fallen in with those views more feli- 
citously than the long and frequent- 
ly private interviews afforded by 
F'‘any*8 sitiiogs lor her portrait. 
L.idy Geitrude whispered to a few 
of the friends most in her confidence 
sometlting of her plans for the esta- 
iilisiimeut of her young favourite. 
Signllicant smiles and iiints were 
condescendingly bestowed on the 
pretty Fanny ; who was too simple 
— too timid and abashed to unde- 
ceive the smih^rs ; hut she was more 
timn aiiaKhcd— frightened and con- 
scious Hiiickeu— when Lord Henry 
Feltliam, who ashibted now and then 
with discrert tact at intervals of the 
long moiniiig hitlings, wdiispcred 
Houietliing of his iuteniion to sit for 
his 01.11 portrait to Delisle, when 
“ the forlunaato fellow should have 
secured permanent possession of his 
present lovely model.” The bold 
freedom of his lordship’s speech, 
and the look with which it w’as ac- 
companied, startled lier into sudden 
and painful consciousness. Did it 
rouse her to immediate action ? To 
slop — to turn — to fly— wliiio it was 
yet time? That moment was the 
crisis of her fate, and at such mo- 
ments no human being is forsaken 
by his good angel or by the indwel- 
ling monitor of his own heart, while 
he yet lingers and listeiiR to the com- 
missioned prompter, and to ** the 
still small voice.” Did Fanny pause, 
and listen, and obey ? Fly from the 
Tempter, or defy him, trusting in her 
own strength ? Alas I alas 1 
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Translations from the Greek Anthology* 

TRANSLATIONS FKOBI THE GUEE'.K ANTHOLOGY, 

By Willi \ ar Hay. 

I. 

(lIERMOniFOX.) 
iHVfAipcci — x.r.A. 

ON A FOI'NT\IN. 

Ye Naids, for wliunc use Ileiinutu'con found 
This louiitaiii ivellint' out its crystal clpar, 

JVIay your loved foot-steps never leave his ground, 
And purest draughts his household ever cheer. 

II. 

(aiARlAM-S.) 

Tae-^' VTJo 7Jts — x.t.A. 

ON A ItVTII C VLLLO ( Ll'lO. 

Beii(;at}i tlirsc phiups 
Eros was bleeping, closely bound 
In sluniher'H chains. 

And straightway by the nymphs was found 
With his torch lying on the giouud. 

“ Come,” said each nymph, 

“ Why linger ?— this shall we 

Quench in that lymph. 

And, oil I — poor moitals fieed shall ho 
From all their burning niiHcry.” 

’Twas thus they spalco ; 

And while the torch’s glowing llaino 
Herein they slake, 

Its heat into these waters came, 

And hence our bath has Cupid’s name. 

111 . 

( IMUL TIIH SILLNTI \H\.) 

T^t(r(rofiiy voXvn^-aior — x.t.A, 

ON A LOFTY lUU sE 1\ IlYZANTll Jl. 

Mine is a triple prospect, whence 1 may 
Gn/o on the cheering billows of the sea; 

While not a glimmer of depailiiig day 
Melts into shadow — unobserved of me: 

And Morn that robes me in her sulFroii vest, 
Lingers — and sighs to leave mo for the West. 

IV. 

(I'ACI. TUB SILFNTIVMY.) 

Xgvrsog a-’l'xvo-roto ^arfcxyty — x.t.A. 

TUB POWER OF GOLD. 

The virgin zone of Daiiae did if.eus 
In golden shower descending erst Unloose ; - 
Tlirongh the forged brass ho stole, — a legend old. 
Wherein I read the mighty power of gold : 

Gold, the great victor — which nor bolt, nor cliain, 
^or brazen wall, can fetter or restrain. 

Gold scoffs at keys, to bonds it will not bow, 

Gold bends proud beauty’s ever-sbiftiiig brow 
Ye lovers, from Cythera prayers witbbuld. 

No need of these, if ye have only gold. 

V. 

(agatiiias the sc.iioi.tast). 
r^urtvs rtf fCsyitcKtr — x.r.A. 

A certain fisher labouring at his trade 
An heiresB saw, and on bjr passion led, 
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From want, to all the pride of wealth— the maid 
Uaiaed bim — the Bliarer of her heart and bed. 

While Fortune whispered to Oythcra ** thine 

la not this jest — 'lis juat a freak of mine.’* 

VI. 

(l.UClLLIliS), 

Titmtc a — x.r 

os A 1IA1> POKY. 

Kutychldes, the mongrel bard, to Llades now ia wending, 

Avoid liirn, ghoata, fur lo ! he bringa hi» verses never-ending. 

A dozen lyrea placed on hin pyie, and fivc-aiid-twenty caaea 
Of musiobooka, he biingn along, to show the ghoBta hia graces. 
Where now ahall weary spiritsVeBt, for hell itself dianiajed ia. 

To htid a real devil now — Kutychidea in lladea? 

VII. 

(U CIl l.lUir.) 

fiy,Ks7t Mu^xe — k, t. A. 

ON' A 'ITRKSOaiK eoiY. 

No more, no more, my Marcus, thy child lament— hut ine^ 

Whom thou liast slain, — who am more dead, — more dead indeed than he. 
For me thine elegies pour forth, for me ti»y ihrenea rehearse, 

Man of tlie peojile, for 1 die — impoiaoueti l>y thy verse. 

And, oh I tliat those who taught the use of books and pena to thee. 

May sufter from thine elegies the throes endured by me ! 

viii. 

(mAC'KOOKICs.) 

To (Ttauat TUli ^SCftTiTFl *. T. A, 

ON A 111- AI/riKUL 1.1 itr,. 

These lo\eIy lipa 

Tlie smile ot every grace disclose ; 

Thine eyes eclipse 
Cythera’a : — on thy vi^age glows 
The rose amid the lilies' snows. 

The ear still lingers. 

Bound by thy mu<«ic'8 spell the lyre 
Sighs for thy fingers, 

While all thy looks and tones conspire. 

To waste our lunging youth with fire. 

lY. 

PHILIP OP TIIESStLONIPA. 

*ApT< *«» SxXdfAOti K, T. A. 

* The flute now sounded in the bridal room 
Of fair Nicippis, and the joyous throng 
Danced to the hyinenuian, when, sad doom ! 

Loud lamentation drowned the spousal song. 

The wedded maiden lies — a stricken corse. 

Grim Ades, while that widowed husband sheds 
Those bitter tears, oh ! b'lst thou no remorse — 

Pleased though thou be with weeping bridal beds ? 

X. 

(PHILIP OP THESSALONICA.) 

Axrvn-oi Ap;^mAsr. — *• y. A. 

KPITAPH. 

Architelea the mason for bis son 
Cliiseird, with trembling hands, this tombstone here : 

By tears, not steel, the mournful task was done. 

It softened under many a melting tear : 

Lie light on Agathanor, who will own — 

Truly a fathers h and placed here this stone. 

• There Is an qilgram by Meleager on a similar clroumatance.— MautAO. 

Ep, emtv. and JHaga, Fo/. xxxiv. p. 122, 
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XI. 

(.liLlUa liALLL'S.) 

OvTSg 6 Vpif flBOCUfiTff-t. K. 1'. >i. 

ON A TANTALUS SCULPT I It hll ON A DHlNKINC Cl'P. 

See how the guest of Gods, who often quailed 
The nectar’s purple juice, now longs to sip 
A drop of water, — while the grudging draught 
Shrinks shuddering away ft urn that parciied lipi. 

** lu silence drink/* this sculpture says, ** and know, 
A fro ward tongue brought such excess of wo.'* 

XII. 

(antipiiilus of byzantiuai.) 

TccfXMi ^pveg . — ». r. A. 

Ye pensile houghs of the far- spreading oak. 

Lofty retreat from the sun’s fervid stroke, 

Dense roof of leafy tiles, — Cigala’s seat. 

Aerial house of refuge from the heat, 

Oil 1 take me, and beneath your foliage lay 
One panting under the sun’s sweltering ray. 

XIII. 

(antipiiilus.) 

Ai /3i/3Afl<, rmj ta-'K. — x. r. A, 

ON THE ILIAD AND ODVSSKY. 

ANTIPIIII.US. 

Who are ye, Books, and what do ye contain ? 

HOOKS. 

Daughters of ITomer, we, — and we explain 
The tale of Troy : Achilles’ wrath, — the might 
Of Hector’s struggle in the ten years’ fight : 
lll)8ses* toils, the tears his consort shed, — 

The wooers’ quarrels for her widowed bed. 

ANTIPIIILUS. 

Great Works,— go, join the muses* choirs in Heaven, 
For Time proclaims their number now eleven. 

XIV. 

(axtiimter of sidon.) 

a^airev cajA^r/y^. — x. r. A. 

ON IMNDVR. 

Loud as the trumpet’s swell excells the sound 
* Of fawn-bone pipe, so loud is Pindar found 
Sounding his own beyond all other shells : 

And not in vain, so olden story tells. 

Did bees, in clusters, on thiue infant lip, 

Their wax girt, honied sweets profusely drip. 

Boar witness, horned Pan, who hast, with piidc, 

To chant his hymus, oft laid thy reeds aside. 

XV. 

(lucianus.) 
pcs ^(vraESrugoy.— X, r. A. 
epitaph on a uhii.d. 

The boy, Callimachus, who grief ne’er knew, 

In my filth year, Stern Ades called his own : 
AVeep not for me, for though my years were few, 
Few were the sorrows to my childhood known. 


Ex binnuloruro oaslbus factu! libis, quas ctiam Iffrlvdii appellant, (vide Arhtoph, 
in Acbarn. t. 863.) Thebanurum inventum. Ex Joa tradlt AilWDf 1. iv. p. Ib'i. 
PoUwBp llbi ivi pt 73) kGt vol. yiiii p« 49. 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


When, upon the celebrated trial 
of 1785, tortile repeal of Arkwrlght^a 
last paWnt, Mr Bearcrofti the lead- 
ing counsel in the cause against him, 
pronounced t)ie Cotton Manufac- 
ture to be then “ the most envied and 
coveted of any we can boast/' little 
could that learned lawyer, with all 
his shrewdness^ and as little could 
statesman of that day, however fore- 
seeing, or practised manufacturer, 
plethoric of present and prospective 
gain, or Darwin with all “ the poet's 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling*' over 
the 'vast expanse of a brilliant fu- 
ture, have iinagineci the stupendous 
lesuits of that era of tniranilous in- 
veiiti<in, of which it was their fate 
to witness the dawn, and is yet, to 
all appearance, rcservt'd for another 
age to salute the mid* day splen- 
dours. The importation of cotton 
wool in 17Ci9,tlw‘datftof Arkwright's 
hist patent, was little mure tiiun 
four millions of pounds weight; 
vvhiU for the year 18:35, just ended, 
tlie quantity declared for home con- 
sumpiioii ill Kuglaud and Scotland 
alone, exceeds three hundred and 
thirty millions of pounds; or an atiia- 
ziiig increase of more than eighty- 
fold. Interwoven as his unitie is, 
and must always peculiarly be, with 
the rise and progress of this unri- 
valed hraneh of national iiidusiry, 
tiu re can now be lilile. quesiiou 
tliat he is inde.bled ior the distinc- 
tion more to the restless energy of 
his mind than to the feitility of 
creative genius, A keen searcher 
alter hidden treasures, he apprnpii- 
ated to his own uses, with liiile 
scruple, the discoveries of otiuosj 
yet must it be aekuowledgi'd that 


be perfected diligently the great 
work of whose shell he had possessed 
himself unfairly ; and though others 
may rightfully claim to have dug the 
diamond from the mine, he alone 
was the artist qiialilied to release 
it from its earthy incrustation— to 
shape, and polish, and unfold all the 
magic of its matchless brilliance. 
He was largely endoived with those 
powers of enterprise — with those 
lofty conceptions — and that un- 
quenchable ardour for action, so 
rarely found the accompanying at- 
tributes of inventive talent, which, 
muring in its studio or brooding 
over meehauicai combinations in its 
workshop, becomes unhtted for the 
jostle of the world beyond. He was 
the daring Archimedes, who scizi d 
at once upon the all mighty lever, 
devised by more ingenious but ti- 
mid nK Chauists, and piautlngit with 
unerring sagacity on the central 
spot, was enabled to move a woild 
at his pleasure— nay, to call new 
w'orlds of iiuluBtry into existence. 
The SnxMSu Jbnny of Hargreaves, 
already at woik in 1707, and Invent- 
ed ^ few years previously, had, 
however, pteceded the WAXiai 
Fuaaik, first set in motion,ir not con- 
trived by Arkwright, whilst the won- 
ders of both these apparently tran- 
scendent aeliievemeuts of human 
skill were destined ten years later, 
in 1 779, to lie almost totally eclipsed 
by the crowning glory of cotton 
sphining diBcovt-ries in the Mllk 
of the imidust and retiring Samuel 
(hoinptoo.* Of these three extra- 
ordiuaiy men, all born in that dis- 
trict (Lancashire) which, Mr Beur- 
crofi observed, ** is apt to produce 


* His portrait, exhililtinjr a mii«ltig, dwply n-flpctivr, and mild charact«*r, is a 
faithful n^jirt'anitatiofi not only of th:) outward and visilili* xl^fim,” but of the mind 
and disposition of the man, as wr have been aKsinvd by wiio ktirw him well. 

He Wits a mrmbi'r ol tin* cla^s of CiirUtiana donominated Swedriiborgians ; not the 
Kpurioua exerebciMicrs which of late yearn have apiung up, assuming to be of that 
dortrine, and engrafting upon it a thousand absiiiditira, but of tbe Irgitiniate r.liisa, 
headed by the late revf rend and truly pious as learned Mr Clowes, rector of >St JohriN, 
Manchester. The general characteristics of this respcctaldc and unpretending bo-ly, 
fiU’ dissentera they can hardly be called, will be found almost invariably to roires,- 
poiid with the mild and truly philosophic tnit'c, which were the distinguisbiog 
qualities of mind and manner la CroinptOD. In these the Swedeubor(;iHn and the 
Moravian are closely akin, 
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sharp and p^enetrating men,’* Ark* ginal talent and unrivaled concep- 
wright, the iVaMt gifted with the. in- tion. Nothing ran more clearly 
vend VC faculty, and who therefore imirk the iueHtimable value of 
contributed least to the stock of in- Ooinptoirs discoveries and im- 
veution, was the one, and the oiil}' provements than the comparative 
oiie,toreap the golden harvest of sue- progress of the cotton man ufacturo 
cessful talent. "The imiomitablo spi- duiiug the two periods of ten years 
rit of the man stood him in better each, before and after they came in- 
stead than did to his <'ont(imporai ies to operation, 
and livals the higher poweis of ori- 

CoUon W(H)L Tmpmtcd '. — 

1771 to 17. '=^0, average, . . . .i,7fr>,r)0i lt,H. 

Id 17.S1 it was htill iKMiiy the same, . . .>,l!>s,77M „ 

JSut in 17tJ0 it had reached . . . ai,147,(lO.> „ 

The ratio of increase being, according to Mr li.diie s in l»is “ History of the 
Ch)tton Manufacture” — 

From 1 771 to e»jinl to . » . 7.7 f percent. 

17iU to l7iH, .... .‘Ill)'- „ 

Mrl? dnes is disposed to isciibe too v/iih the laphl ]>''opag:ii ion of the 
much ot tills inrr«*.»he, to the ‘*expii.i- lival system. Tlnj Jenny, it may ho 
lion of Ar'; Wright's pattiiiL,” in con- oliserved, was siipt rst d<‘(l hy the 
junction witli ihe “ inventinn ol the last invention so entirely, as to be 
idule ; ” but there is hullicient reason i-inee, and perhaps yet, tmly used in 
to distrust this conclusion, riiat. pa- the produciiou of tite teiy lowest 
tent, after a new trial mo\ed foi and and coarsest descri|)tions of yarns, 
refused <ni the lOth, was not fiiialiy made frotn the wasU; of inferior c.ot- 
c.aucelled till the 1 Uh of Novem- tons, and usually known as Jenny 
ber, 178.3. The water frame, was weft, l^ast or all, but not hOist in 
adapted to spin coarser counts of this series of creations, unparalleled 
yarn alone; whereas the. mule was for the impiovement ami peifecting 
suited to produce any range of of the first proce^s»s «)f the cotton 
immbers or of fineness not only for maniifactiiiv, hut with powers em- 
warp, as the former, but tor weft; hr-iciiig a wider range of objects, 
added to wJiich, as the macliine was and opening to view an agency lin- 
net er, from its oiigiii, lied up by measurable in its capacity, and in- 
patent or monopoly, it i.ipidly spread deliriiie in its extent, came the 
into general use — it was accessible to steam engine, the first patent for 
persons of the smallest eapital — and which was taken out hy Watts in 
there were great numbers who com- 1 7(ii), alihoiigh tor several years sub- 
iiienced and can led on with one. Mule setpienily he appears nolto have sub- 
alone, of whom many are yet living, dii«d the gigaiiiic offspring of his ge- 
and in the enjoyment of wefl-eBi ued iiiiis into bucIi tractability, form, and 
wealth, by the progressive prosecu- working order, as to render it avail- 
tion of the nianiif uMure on a larger able for competition with water 
scale, as their means increased; and power, or to supply its deficiency. 
a;ome there are whom we could SLeam, as a moving power, was from 
name, who, from this humble be- the first, as still we believe it con- 
ginning, h'ive risen to fiououralile liriucs, iniicli more largely applied 
eminence as the most extensive and compar.iiively to mule than to water- 
omirient Npinners in the three king- frame or ihro:-, tie spinning; for, even 
doms. Water- ft ame spinning, on to this d.iy, factoiies where the fat- 
the contrary, reipiircd the invest- ter mode is followed, will very ge- 
ment of capitals more rousiderable, nerally be found located on the 
and could only even then be car- more cHgilile waterfall sites in Der- 
ried on advantageously in mills or byshire, Stafl’ordshire, and the. West 
factories adapted for the purpose. Riding of Yorkshire more especially. 
Its extension would therefore be The acceleiation imparted to pro- 
< exceedingly slow, in comparison ductive energies by Crompton's 
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1771, 

1781, 

1781. 


CdttonWool 

ln)|ioi^* 

4.765,000 
• 5,200,000 
. 28,707,000 ' 


MaDuiSu,UirL(l 

Ex^lfd 

250.000 

400.000 
1.875,000 


{^inniog Jenny in\ented, 1707 
{water Frame, . . . I700 
51ule, 1770 


Upon thU splendid epocli of the 
tilumphs of meebanical ingenuity, 
we should ioie to dweil with unti- 
ring contemplation, to accompany 
them, from the first struggles of la- 
boiious conception, in the lagging 
march onwaia of almost heJpies<t 
infancy ; to paint the hopes which 
tranepoi(cd,aQd the disappointments 
which aUeriiately depressed the as- 
piling adtentureis, and to lecoidr 
the accessory achievements ut those 
minor stars whose biilliancy remains 
obscured only fiom the blaze of the 
Gonstellation of which they formed 
a lesser portion ;*but oitr limits tor- 
bid the indulgence. We have }et 
to take a cuisory glance ^ othei and 
scaicely less wondeiful combina- 
tions, by which tlie moie finished 
processes of the cotton manufac- 
tuie were facilitated aud mpltiplii dto 
a degj'ee unexampled, except by the 
spinning preparation of the raw ma- 
teiia], whilst, as Uibutary to national 
wealth, they ascend to an import- 
anco in the scale beyond complirl- 
son supeilor to that of any other 
department of natlUnlf industiy. 
That necessity is ^be mother of 
invention, is a trite but true adage. 
Some time prior to the year 1600, 
the increasing exportation ol cot- 
tons in the yam state hogan to ex^ 
cite the alarms of the piece-goods 
makers, the more so, as a considera- 
ble slacknest of demand was expe- 
rieneed at the same moment for the 
mote finished articles. Public 
meetings were held upon the aub- 
ject, at the principal of which the 
followhig, among other resolutions, 
was passed:— -Resolved, ** That the 

i^hloouittry ; and unleMamn^memie 
are speedily idopted to ramtiet ihe 
eixporia^ under* certain nmid* 
tleBihW$ iildiiMttely end Indio de* 


/ yMsihs Bonlatilslrorh 


struetion of the cotton manufacture 
of this kingdom.*** The contest 
was for some time vigorously main- 
tained betwixt the exporters of yarn 
and the manufaeturets (In the cot- 
ton districts, we believe, the cotton 
spinners aie never admitted to be, 
or are styled manufacturers)! de)e« 
gatloiin to London fiom both asso- 
ciated bodies besieged the minister 
ot the day } the formei insisting up- 
on thu vast capitals embarked in 
buildings aud machiueiy upon the 
faith ut the non-existence ot enact- 
menta prohibitoiy of ilie exporta- 
tion, and appealing to the Custom- 
house leturns in proof that tl»e quan- 
tity really shipped was in truth so 
tiifliog as to afford no cause for 
alarm or fear ot foreign rivalry In 
woven tabrics ; thelattei contending 
that the offit ial returns were no ade- 
quate criteiion for measuiing the 
amount, as it was notorious that 
twist was commonly entered under 
'\fae general head of cotton ttianti- 
lactuies, parUy to etade obseivn- 
tion, lest .the leglslatuie should 
sublet it to slmiJar restriolions 
witL woulinn yarn, and qjtherwise 
through Igtmrance, hs ttqrchaids 
w^fip under no oblfgatlou 
to nopenidtiop fiKniiltieg 
a,|^pMdnfBiaiut!o0« qiovuover^iih 
mmiuCiietiAUfs toilsifHl ihitx the U- 
nuitfhr-weivar^et 
thw 

with gwfcirodmd ItomiRrltlidL 

yarm^ from the 

dlipirUj* nitiremi tte 

nwIMUr 
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mule appar&titft, will be appreciated at one glance by tbe follow iug thbular 
summary in round numbej^ ♦ 


1771, 

1781, 

ITOi, 


Cotton Wool 
ImiHirtctl. 

4,7Cj,OO0 

5,200,0(10 

28,707,000 


jM.lb>lfuLlUll«l 

Kx ported. 

I.lrs. 

250.000 7 Spinning Jeuny invented, 1707 

400.000 i WattT Krame, . . . 17o0 

1,875/100 Mule, 1770 


Upon thisi splendid epoch «f ibe 
tiiurnpha of mechanical iiigdnuUy, 
we should love to dtvell with unti- 
ling eonteinplatioii, to nceoinpaiiy 
them, from the first struggles of la- 
hoiimis conception, in the lagging 
march oiiwai<l of almost helplr.^s 
inTancy ; to p.iint the hopes which 
tiari'sporjtd/.ind the disappointme.n's 
which alteriirOcly depiv’sst d the as- 
])iiing advcnlurei s , and to iccoid* 
the accc.fi’.ory iichuivt'incnt t of those 
minor .start tvhose hiilliancy remains 
obsciii rd only fiom tin! blaze of the 
cotiiOeilalioii oi which they foimed 
a Ics.v’er puili^iti ;*bnt our limits for* 
hid the induigi'iice. We have yet 
to take a cursoiy glance other and 
seaicely less wonderful combina- 
tions, by whieh tlie more finished 
pro<'u&stiH of the cotton mumifac- 
tme were facilitated and niultiplb dlo 
a dtgiee. unexampled, except by the 
.‘■pi rilling prtepanaiuii of tlio law ina- 
teiial, whilst, as tiibutary to national, 
wealth, lliey ascend to an imfiort- 
anre in the scale beyond cumpmi- 
Kou superior to that of any other 
depaumeut of nalionM' indubtry. 

Tiiat necessity ie the mother of 
invention, is a trite but true, adage. 
Some time piior to the year 1800, 
the increasing exportation of cut- 
tons in the yam state began to cx- 
cit<3 the alarms of tho piece-goods 
makers, tho more so, as a eousidcra- 
blo slackness of demand was expe- 
rienced at the same moment for the 
more finished articles. Public 
meetings were held upon the sub- 
j(!ct, at the principal of which tie 
following, among other resolutions, 
was passed Resolved, “ That the 
exportation of Cotton Twist is high- 
ly injurious to the manufacturers of 
this country ; and unless some means 
are speedily adopted to restrict the 
exportation under certain regula- 
tions^ will ultimately end in tlie d«- 


stniction of the cotton inauu^'acture 
of this kingdom.”# The contest 
was for some time v!gorous»ly main- 
tained betwixt the expoitcrs of yarn 
and tlie manufacturers (in tli<? col- 
toii diisfricts, we believe, ibc coUon 
ppimitrs are iicier admitted to be, 
or an* stvled manufacturers) ; ilele- 
gaiocs to LoiiiJim fsiuii both asso- 
ciated hodic-i hoiiged the miniixter 
of the day ; the foi oier itihisiing up- 
on the vast capitals emhaikcd in 
Imdiiings ami macbiue.ry upon the 
faith of tlivj non-»*.xisl'‘iice of eiiact- 
mciits proliihitiiiy of tho exporla- 
tioii, and appealing to the (histom- 
house returiis in proof th.it the quan- 
tity ically shipped was ill truth so 
trining as to inTurd no cmusc for 
alaim or fear ol foicigu livalry in 
Woven fabiica ; tho latter couicnding 
that the ofliciai icturus were no adts- 
qualc ci'itcrKm for meaf^nring the 
amount, as it was notorious that 
twist was commonly enioicd under 
tho general liend of cotton maiiu- 
fricturcH, partly to evade obp.er ra- 
tion, lest tho legislature bhould 
subject it to similar reHlriid.'oiis 
with woollen ymu, and otherwise 
through ignliraiice, as merchants 
wore uuder no obligation and liablo 
to Ilf) penalties for making other than 
a correct declaration ; mot cover, the 
manufacturers insisted that the fo- 
reign in&stci'-w'eavcr met them In 
the Coidihiental niaikets ahd lairs 
with goods produced from Britirli 
yarns, and undersold them, from the 
enonnoutr disparify* between the 
low prices of hand loom labour 
abroad, and the higher rates they 
were nccf^ssarlly subject to at home. 
The exportwB prevailed in con- 
troversy by an argument addressed 
to the fears of the. mlni«ter{ they 
produced evidence to sliow tliat 
great efforts had for some time been 
making by foreign merchants, as well 


* Vide the Kesolutiens of a Spoelul Meetiog of MsrohaiktS Httd Ma^fbeturevfl In 
Mancbeiter, 22d April, 16(X). 
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as by their governments, more es- 
pecially stimmatcd and dis(|uieied 
by these disruHsioiis lei»l the cxpoi- 
tation of yaj ih hhoiild be proliibilcd, 
to form and uatiiralixe ^[liiineiies in 
their own countries, sous to become 
independent ol this for their sup- 
plies. 'I’herc can be no fjueation as 
to the truth of the, premises ; among 
other testimony, wo aie ourselves 
acquainted wiin the fact, that a de- 
])utatiou of two eiiiiiieitt comiiiarcifil 
men iioin St (.i.ill addressed thein- 
sel\es, rihouc lliat peiiod, to Mr Jo- 
iiathun ]Malldlieu of Mancliester, a 
mer<-ha!il then largely coucerned in 
the exportation of yam, and who 
was alio known bi fore as the chief 
ol ail extensive spinning-estahUsh- 
inent, to vvlmui they made ofters of 
unbounded libcuality, in respect to 
sham and alb»waace for iiiunage- 
luent, if ho would undmUko the 
foundation and direelioii ol spiuniug- 
factoji<*s ill i'ku oi such other de- 
partments of Swil/eiland as he 
might deem the most eligible lor ili« 
obji'ct; the capital land to b« placed 
at Id's di-«pov,itiou I'or that end being, 
at his? option or a< coiding to tlio exi- 
gences ol till! e:>terprise, proposed to 
bo from to L.-.kUi,0(io, and 

a!l the conditions ol the. sigieement 
10 guaranteed to biili bc.lbro 
leaving K[i;^l;md by Iiouies of llio 
bigliest s'.landing in iho metiopoHs. 
'rim tempting nrler was lefused, lor 
the. I'jiigl -'h oi lhs>se days, uniuiii.ited 
into the myst uic'? ot'^lio pbiloso- 
jtbicrtl CictCt of our times, unludiioa- 
ably as now it would be deemed, 
were accustomed to consider that 
their own country had a sacred right 
ol monopoly in their whole undi- 
vided stock ol patriotism ami phi- 
lanthropy, to the entire exclusion of 
the utililaiian piinciplc of cell'. It 
is not our intention now to ro open 
Ti.e ([uestien; the lime is aasuredly 
g<'n« by when restrictions of tlie 
natuie prayed for would be eiibi r 
|)oss?l>h‘ or politic; but we maybe 
'dl'nvi^ the biii'f remark, that a na- 
.ioa in the enjoynicut of an ndvan- 
tayeous ininmpoly commits an act 
jis suicidal in Voluntarily opening it 
to all (‘omers, as would au indivi- 
dual trader in a case analogous. The 
art ol spanning was that monopoly; 
had its products b»*eii exported only 
in the. ‘•nape of fahiics consuming 
and rcnitiirerating a greater propor- 
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tion of labour, national industry and 
national wealth could not have suf- 
leied for the I'hbn'n'Ji/ of national 
egotiMn. Returns w'ould h.ave been 
found corresponding to the genius 
or capabilities of states trading with 
us; the gj'owlh of law inaterla’s, 
whether sheep’s wool, ?)r cottoc 
wool, or flax, or other coiiimodiiies 
would have been enemuaged; jiay- 
merits in kind suited to our inUnests 
would have been made still more 
largely, and the, due reeijn'oeily 
niuiiitained. Mr Raines is entirely 
incorrect in fixing the first exporta- 
tion of yarns about the year ISOi); 
it had been going on for years pre- 
viously, as wo have ample means of 
knowing. In the vciy year just 
quoted, the ollicial value of the ex- 
port ascended to neaily lialf a mil- 
lion bterling; and that llie manufac- 
turers were correct in swting, that 
by fartlie laigcr pippoition shipped 
was (‘iitered under the head of “ i or- 
ton maniifacturoK,” and wrs )joi, 
tliorcf.trc, includr d in that valuation, 
would he easy ot dcmonsLralitin, for 
two firruB alone might be pointed 
out, who at that time exported to n 
huger amount ilcm the whole (pian- 
lity returned from the Cu‘-tom-house 
entiii,'*. U is but a vulgar and rm 
ujiwoithy cviiedient to pai>h an ar 
gument //■/ , it is a sivord, 

moivovu r, with two edges, and not 
dillicuU to wield; wo inight reu- 
bate the unmeaning i>ucriliiies about 
prolubitiug the iransuiishion of cot- 
tons, e\ct*pt in tlie form of " gar- 
ments and drapery,” upon the .same 
principle on which the shipment of 
yarns was souglit to be restricted, 
by Bimply ansvveiiug, in the same 
strain — why, yarns being made free 
of transit, prohildt machinery ? why 
reelraiii the artisan from carrying 
abroad the mystery of liis craft? 
why not make a profit, for Ibc first 
and last lime, by the unrepiessed 
exportation of the newest and most 
valuable mccluuiical discoverici?, 
with the most skilful artisans to con- 
stiuct and vvoik them on the spot r 
Aviso restriction laws for the secu- 
rity and conservation of advautagcn 
cxchi«^ivcly possessed, are to a na- 
tion the same safeguards of its'iijic- 
rests as the patent law is of the mo- 
nopoly to which the individnal in- 
ventor is justly entitled. 

The controversies upon the yarn 
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question; the necessity of meeting 
the cheaper hand- loom labour of 
the ('ontiuent on more e(|ual terms ; 
in fine, an orenuling necessity 
sharpened the intellects and aroused 
the energies of the rnanuhictureiH. 
A new system, that wouhi ciinhlo 
the loom to keep pace wifli tin* mule, 
was tlic cry ot all ; rrcjiy net to woik 
to di:\ihe means nln rehy the Bri- 
tish shuttle might cowhume all ihd 
produce ot the Brilisli spindle/' The 
power loom, inveuled by Dr Cait- 
wiight, lu I7t?7, had failed without 
hopi; of redemption; it was a cum- 
hi'ous machine, neitlu.*r then nor 
since available, however creditable 
to tlui |)erse.verance and J»bility of 
tlin reverend projector; and yet he 
succeeded in oiitaining a PaiHa- 
inentary giant of ij.lo.oOo for it, 
to the Irss btfiie.uded and 
iiiia'ssumhig Ciompton, foi his mag- 
niticent uiul uuiMtiMited oUViiiig to 
his countiy, was doled out the iiii- 
iscir.hle pittance of 1 only. Not 
to he unjust, hovveier, some pouion 
ot iljepiiiK'iplo of the Doctor’Mloom 
»rdd Tlui foundation of more success- 
ful alt«*mpts ill after lime. Theadap- 
tuliou of the. loom for hteam-})ower 
was, how.'»ver,the least of thediflicul- 
I’es to he giappled with ; so long as 
no ijewmethhd could be dcvisml for 
(Inssmn oi si'nuf the waip, the 
stiimhliiighlock in the way of the 
power-loom was irremovable. At 
length the genius and untliriching 
perseverance of one man triumphed 
over all obstacles; the dukssinu 
M iriiiNi , apiece of mechanism com- 
plete and perfect in all its parts— 
perhaps the most perfect that had 
ever at once left the hands of an in- 
ventor— was ushered into the world, 
in I Bu t, and from that year dates the 
power-loom system; a system not 
less pregnant of wondrous conse- 
ipienccs, nor less marvellous in Us 
contrivances, than those of the waU r- 
frame and mule. The inventor was 
Mr Wrn. lladclilfe, of Stockport, for 
to associate with him in the. lioiiour 
the operative machinist who mo- 
delled his plans would he an act of 
as much injustice as to invest Kay 
the clockmaker with the merit of 
the water-frame, or Joseph Taylor 
tlic engineer with that of the power- 
loom, because they respectively la- 
bo!ired in their vocation in embody- 


ing tlie conceptions of f’artwrlght 
and Higbs. * 

Wm. Jladclifle was, or lalher is 
(for ho is yet living), one of tiie ex- 
traordinary men of an era s»ir])as. 
sitigiy fcitile in tlie production i>f 
untutored extraoidinary talent. The 
boldness, ardour, and enti'rp<i.<iie oi 
Aikiviight, seem in him combined 
with the patience, coolness, uid in- 
ventive. faculties of Crompton. Be- 
sides two patents for his dressing 
machine, he took out other two for 
most important impr<>\ enjeuts in the 
loom — the taking up the cloth by the 
motion of the luhe. lie boic. a pro- 
minent part in those discussions rc- 
spei ting the unrestiicted exporta- 
tion of yarns to which wo-haie al- 
luded, and pnblihhed more than one 
paniphletou the. oec isioii. Ilotornied 
<»in* ot various delegations to Loh- 
don, and (‘xeiled himself slicnii- 
ously in every way »>ii the side of 
il»c inanufactiinog interest, iu which 
be had himself a large slake. Tim 
detail of all tliese ents, of his dis- 
coveiits, uml liis nii>foj tunes, now 
lies before us iu a bulky pamphlet of 
two hundred and sixteen pages, en- 
titled the Oiigin of the new system 
of manufacture, commonly called 
Power- loom Weaving, and the pur- 
poses for wliicli this system was in- 
vented and brought into use, fully 
explained in a narrative containing 
William Hadcliffe’s sti uggles through 
life, written by Iiiinsclf." 

The style is Bimplicity itself ; it 
bears in every line the impress of 
fidelity and candour, for his heart is 
in his pen. Wo have all the early 
and successful struggles of self- 
taught genius, whilst a more affect- 
ing relation of ill-deserved persecu- 
tioi^, which have embiUered the 
evening of his days, and reduced him 
from the bltuation of a prosperous 
manufacturer to a state ot indigence, 
if not want, it has never been our lot 
to peruse. Descended from a family 
in ages past of great respectability, 
but long lowered to the positiuii of 
the small farmers, some of whom 
are still to be found eking out the 
deficiencies of a scanty portion of 
land and the wants ot a family with 
the loom and the wheel, he thus, in 
brief and homely terms, describe.** his 
own beginning and outset in life. 

“ My father resorted to the coni* 
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moil but nftv or- failing resource for 
fubsidienen aKlial peiiod, .vi/. — the 
loom for iiiLMi, ami llie caids and 
haad-whmd for women ami boyi. 
lie niau'ied u spinster (in riiy ely- 
mology of ihft woid), and niy mother 
taught mo( wiiiletoo youugtu weave) 
to earn niy bread by finding and 
apinuing rotton, winding linen or 
cotton weft, for my father and elder 
brothers at the loom, until 1 became 
of MiHicient ago and strength lor iiiy 
fnllicr to put me into a loom. After 
t!i« praeth'id expeiienee of a f(5W 
ye'irs, any young man who was in- 
dustrious ami earefiil, might then, 
fioni his eaiiiiugs as a weaver, lay 
by siinieient t<i set him up as a ma- 
inifae tiiiji'r, and though hut few of 
The great body of w^aveis had tiie 
courage to enihaik in the attempt, I 
w.w one «)f those few. \ vailing my- 
self of tlio itiiprox emeiitH thut fame 
out while 1 was in iiiy teens, by the 
timfl [ was mairiid (at the ago ol 
24, in I7H)), with iny lililo savings, 
and a practical knowledge ol every 
process troin the rottomhag to the 
piece of cloth, such as carding by 
hand or by the engine, epiniiiiig by 
the hand-wheel or jenny, winding, 
warpiuif, sizing, looming the w< h, 
and weaving either by li.md or 11}'- 
sluittle, I was ready to eomnience 
business for myself j and !>y the year 
178), I was well I'ltabli^lied, and 
employed many bands both in spin- 
ning and weaving, as a inastei mauu- 
facturer.'’ 

TJio (‘xportation ((u<!Htion, allhongh 
the til st great cause of Mr llsddifi’e’M 
ruin^ w as the immediate j) ireut of the 
power-loom system, hailing in the 
one great object ot inducing the mi- 
nister to fetter it, he betook himself, 
with temper unrnllledhy di'iappuint- 
ment, vviib a resolve and coiis^cy 
im ely equalled, to discover a com- 
' iriation of weaving machineiy which 
siioulil onabhi: the manufacture to 
absoib the still multiplying products 
of the Hpinnery. '* Confident,'* as lie 
xpreascH it, “ that the system was 
to bo found, 1 shut myself up in my 
mill (as it were) on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1802, and with joiners, turners, 
filei s, &c. set to work.” After some- 
what leas than two years* unremit- 
ting labour, from which be sulTcred 
nothing to divert his own intense 
ipp’ioation or the labours of his 


men, be accomplidied his object, 
and founded the po.ver loom sys- 
teni ; “ but the diUicultics and cx- 
]ieiise attending it,” lie adds, ” can 
only be appreciated by those who 
witnessed or experieuced them at 
the time.’* fn fact these, with ne- 
glect perhaps of his regular busi- 
ness, fall oi prices, and other mis- 
fortunes and peiseculions, acrele- 
ratod hia ruin, hew men have de- 
served so well of their country, iiono 
better; the prools will he found m 
those stati'inents of the mirnciiloiis 
and still advancing prosperity of the. 
cotton tiade, to which wc shall 
shoitly have to request the attention 
ol our i\adcr.v. The libcialily of 
Messrs lladclilfe and llosa (for he 
had then a paitncr) in opening llndr 
works at all tiiims, and ex[)laiinng 
tlieir system to the imlvlic, was the 
Hiihjcct of just commeudatioii at llie 
linnv and since by the whole trade, 
and among otlieis the late Sir Jlo- 
bert IVtl, under wlion*, advice. Mr 
Uatl(lin*«‘ acted in taking out his 
pvitcnls, with a view, as tlmt piiiice 
among men ban is and ruanufactureis 
hoggcbted. that inveiillons ol such 
ti<in.^cendenl impovtaiice niUloually 
should he purchased by the legisla- 
ture on behalf and for too unre- 
stricted heuertlol the imiioii at Lrgo. 
Tri one of ids improvmnents, that tor 
taking up the cloth by the lathe, he 
generously liisliuctid the late Mr 
Hanoi ks, of Siockpoit, and per- 
mitted hioi to incorpoiate it iu his 
I>atcnt for the improv cd power-loom, 
since and now uiiivei sally in use. 
llpon RadelilVe/s insolvency his pa- 
tents were unscrupulously invaded ; 
his as.bignee cominenci-d vaiions ac- 
tions at law against the olfendiug 
parties, hut was defeated by ihe 
powciTuI combination of the manu- 
facturers leagued against him. The 
patent luw's, as then constituted, af- 
forded no protection; they were such, 
aad 80 contrived, that, according to 
a common saying, any man might 
diive a coach and six through them. 
At a later period, however, his signal 
services were acknowledged, and his 
WTongs sought to bo redressed. 
With a generous sympathy for mis- 
fortune and ill-requited desert, which 
does them honour, the most eminent 
persons and firma connected with 
the cotton manufacture exerteij 
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tliemselveB to procuro for him a le- 
gislative remuneration. Memoriala*’ 
were niinierousiy signed in his behalf 
by the Cliambers of Commerce at 
Manchester, and the heads of hou- 
ses there and elsewhere ; but with- 
out the means to sustain the requi- 
site expenditure for enforcin;^ his 
just claims, they were answered 
only with civil delays and ollicially 
polite refusals ; for Riidcliffe had 
110 borough vote or county interest 
wherewith to second the pleadings 
in his cause, lie ninuoratiou, splen- 
did with reference to it« iiitiinsic 
value, was aw aided to Dr t’art- 
wiiglit for an iiivontlou crude and 
irnpr.ictieable, and only ot conse- 
<|uenfe as fiiht demnnstrative of the 
possible tqipliejlioii of a principle. 
To tin* Uiia'«Miinirig (’ronipton, al- 
though with uiggiiid liatnl, w'as de- 
i-ieed a recompense. Among others, 
thousands have been awarded to Mr 
llabbdge to piosecute to pcifeciion 
Ids mechanical calcules, a scieutilic 
curiosity assuredly, but ot proble- 
matic practical utility. Ii..rjO(U> have 
been recently voted to Mr Marshall 
(and richly did that greatest sta- 
tistician of the day merit double, the 
amount); whilst llad< liife, to whose 


evidence and exertions Dr Cart- 
wright was mainly indebted for his 
public grant, remainn alone, poor, 
unnoticed, and unrewarded, for dis- 
coveries and improvements which 
are yet puuiing millions aunua'ly 
into the treasury of national accu- 
iniilation. If we have been led upon 
this subject into greater ])rolixity of 
d(‘tai] than was our original intent, 
it has arisen from the desire to contri- 
bute our humble quota to the arieaiH 
of justice due to an iudiiitlual who 
has been the grearest benefactor, iii 
the economical serc.c, to his country 
of any man now Jiving. IladciilVe, 
like Aikwiight, ii> the toiuider of a 
great .system, but, unlike, liim, east 
upon evil times. 'I’lie contemporary 
ol Aikwriglit, and llie, fiieml of tlie 
late Sir Robert Petd, is tlie more en- 
titl‘‘d to Ciinsideriition at our hands, 
and at tliose of all bnnmir.ibUj and 
patriotic men, tba'Ju* has tallen from 
ids high and hiiully earned estate, 
and lliat the cause, the great cause 
which consigned him to beggary, 
opened to tlie iudiislry and enter- 
piiso ot ids country new mines and 
unexplored regions of boundless 
wealth. 

It would carry us too far were wo 


' I'lir ibIIow’lOf', is .1 «'(if»y of one ol th'*.se - 

“ T<t tlip Lords Coiiiuiiitsioneis of iho ’rni'-urv. 

“ Tin* Mibsrribi'is lespecllully lirg le.'ivi* li> iTprcspiit, 

•• Tli.il the iiiijirovfil uioiIumI of ni;iiiuf,u;tur!ni/ iiitrudin i'«l l»y It.iilrliih: oini 

l^oss, has pi'ovpd highly advaiilagpotis to the oottuii inariiifacliircr.'. of this ( ounlry, oinl 
is ninv t'xlcinliin; to Hiosr of linen, wool, and silk. 

“ Tii.it inoip imi'lieulai Iv, l>v tlie irnpiMlimt'iits to We.avinjj by power, their 

jnvrridoris may be ooii.<«i<lei ed as the cause of the lapid niid incre.isiiig ur.twth of that 
system of inanut.Ktiii'In^ rotten good.s, .i system which f,y.vrs hi!»hrr wages to the, 
wurUinen, while it biings a greatly improved labiir into su Tehhi'ul L-oinpetitiun with 
the clienp l<ibuiir of the ronliiieiit. 

“ That their method was gi\cn to the piiblie Iti a thcroughly matured state, so that 
every one could adopt it in pi actin' without the expense ol making experiineiits. At 
their works in Stockport, miiny of the srbscribers were eyewitnesses of its gradual 
progress to that state of prarlitMl perfr -ion, and of the very lieavy (hnrges inriiiTed 
in accomplishing so desirable an object, sunirieiit to exhaust a l.'irge c.ipilal. Thi*, 
added to tlie depression of trade at the time, resulting from the general public dis- 
tress, depilred them of the means of leimbnrsiiig themsrlves by any elTorts of their 
own; and as the important liencfits lesnUiiig to the country from their impio^i.- 
ments arc not merely prospecti\c, hut arc .ilrcndy reali/.C(l to an immense extent, it 
appears to the subscribers a ease eminently de;:rrving of your lurdiihips’ latuinab.'o 
consideration, and of liberal and substanli.al national eoin])en<'atioii. 

“ These I'finaiks arc submitted to your lordships, with^he utmost deference and re- 
s-peet, by i^imiirl Oidknnw, higli sheiiA* of (hi: county of Dcrliy ; and kigiied by the 
Peels, tlie Riileys, the Keiiiudys, (he IInw<*iriis, the AKlitons, (he D.iintrys rhe 
Aiiiswortln, the llorrockses, (he Plnlnys the .bines, I.loyds, llu* lloiildswei !>•' . 
the Helps Uay, the Iiiglivcs — and alytvc one hundred of the most eminent li.mke:', 
inerehauts, xpiiiner-, and inanuTuctiirers of Lancii-Nhire, ('hoshire, Lfni.Tiksbire, and 
London, in the year 18'^6. 
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to attempt a notice at any length 
of tlie moTe aubovd'mate but Inge- 
nious invention of the self-acting 
mule, Uie conjoint production of 
the labouis of De Jungh and Roberts, 
we are given to understand (al- 
though Mr Raiuca assigns it to the 
latter alone) ; or to the extraordi- 
nary contrivances for cylinder print- 
ing and meclianical engraving; or 
of the various splendid improve- 
ments ill the aits of bleaching, dye- 
ing, and printing. These may be 
Found more appropriately detailed 
in the “ History of the (’ottou Manu- 
larture,” by lidivaid JJaiucs, Jun. 
Ksij., of Leeds, a work which forms 
a valuable compendium of most iii- 
teiesting facts, and to which, in the 
comae of this article, we have been 
occasionally imlebied. It is fortuuate 
for tlie histoi inn and iiis sahjot t, that 
tiie task was muiei taken whilst the 
materials for its successful accom- 
plishment abounded about and 
around him ; whilst so nuiuy of the 
most disliiigiiicihed among the con- 
tempoiai’ies of the foiiiidor.s. and 
some of the foui.ders t'ncmeelves of 
this great bianeh ol indnstiy, yet 
sur> i\od to nllord him the invalua'blv) 
benefits of their infoiuiatlon. Mi 
Raines shows fiimself a diligent 
“gatheier and ilisposer of other 
men’s stuff,” ft«d worthy, in that ca- 
pacity, of nil conimcndatiou; but 
wlien he ventures to transgress out 
of lliat circle, his powers of reason- 
ing do not appear to abceml beyond 
the comiiioiiplace plausibililies of 
the day. We would suggest to him, 
moreoier, to expunge, in a future 
edition, those, puerilities about the 
iiiileage Iciigtii of yarn spun— the 
thousands of times it would “pass 
round the globe’s circumference,” — 
bovv often it would re.'ich from the 
ai'tli to tie; sun and encircle the 
e.artli ' orbit - -end how many girdles 
tiie wrought fabiics exported in one 
; ear would form for tlieglobe. These 
wonders would te in perfect keep- 
iijg with the Lady’s Magazine, or as 
a theme for ” boys at school,” but 
seem (piile out of place iu a grave 
btatistical woik. 

The war, but more \emaika!ily 
that of the empire, co-operated with 
all the'sc masterly acliievements- of 
mech^'nical genius to swell the cur- 
rent of manufacturing greatness. 
. The Berlin and Milan decrees, whilst 


they failed, signally failed, in the 
pteience of bcrmelically seaVmg t.\ie 
continent of Rurope against conimer- 
dal intercourse with this country, 
secured to us not only the undis- 
turbed possession of the manufac- 
ture, but also a monopoly of the raw 
material, by the retaliatory rigours of 
the Ordeis in (-ouncil. The exports 
of piece-goods and yarn, wdiich in 
180G amounted in 
official value to fi.IO,4Sb,«)4!) 

rapidly rose in 18i)9 to 
and 1810, 18/).)l,ri0t 

both, however, it must be confessed, 
years of some over- trading. During 
that pciiod, tl e shipments of yarns 
had aiigmeiitCLl only from 
1«0(). odicial laliic, 
to ISO*), l,o2o,r{.)” 

Of the total foreign trade in cot- 
tons, yarns entered for sonuovhat 
less than one-nineteenth part of the, 
whole. The propoi tiuns are, how- 
ever, enormously reversed since. 
The oHieiai valuation representin!; 
ipiantities ot twist and goods tles- 
pjitched was, ill iH:{4, in I'uind num- 
bers, I..:) 1 , 000 , 01)0 

of whieh, in yams alom*, 
neaily 7,oo0,00o 

or somewhat less than one seventh 
part. In the -.> yeai the expoi ration 
ot yarns augmented nearly seven- 
fold, and that of fahries, loss than 
two and a halt fold. Hut in real or de- 
eUred value yam enters iu the year 
1834, for one- fourth of the wliolo. 
Them appear to be no ri'cords ex- 
tant earlier than 1814 ol the quanti- 
ty in Ihs, weight of yarn exported, 
and it is liarilly worth the trouble 
to reduce the ofliciai Yalualioii of 
pounds sterling by the scale into 
pounds avoirdupois; but in the col- 
lection of tables compiled by Mr 
Marshall, from oni''“ial retnr' s, we 
find the amount to be, in 1814, 
lbs. Whilst from Hums’ 
( niiimOiT/r/i frhntcr, Wltll wlllch WO 
have been favoured, we perceive, 
that Russia alone took last year, 
183.‘», of cotton twist and tliread, 
21,480,944 lbs. The whole despatch 
to all countries being, for 
ia3.0, 82,457.885 lbs. 

against in 18.30, 78,712.3:10 do. 

Mexico, whicli ten years ago did 
not, we believe, import from lienee, 
or from any other country, one 
single pound of warp or weft, 
would seem to be making rapid 
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strides towards the recovery and demand for tlniahed fabrics tban 
extension of her ancient manufac- for spnn cotton. Vor ionff past 
ture. The exports of yarns to the the competition has proportionaU 
• Republic, which were already ly been all to the .disadvantage 
ill 1834 , ^ . 455,226 lbs. of the former, and, thereture, 

have advanced in 1835 we hail with the more satisfac- 

to . • . 668,866 lbs. tion the returns for the past year, 

being 120,000 lbs. more than the which exhibit a closer approxima- 
whole shipments ot the same article tion to a pro rafa advancement of 
to Sweden, Norway, Denmaik, and cotton cloths with the product*' of 
Prussia together in 1828. the spindle than wc were prepared 

Vi ith our convictions, or, as some to anticipate. The weight of the 
would, perchance, designate them, latter, despatched in the shape of 
prejudices, we are always dispoa- cloths, in iy3i, exceeded, hi about 
ed to examine with greater anx- ten millions of lbs., the shipments 
iety the ♦progression of external of yarns ; thus, in 

1834, the weight of yarn exported in manufactured 

goods was . , . 'j0,786,4_:j ibs. 

of yarns and thread, , . 80,oyj,( 06 lbs. 


Put in Uie last ye.ii*, 

1 835, the weight of yarn in goods was 
of y<ani and tliread, 


riie surplus is indeed nothing to the same, is no unacceptable addi- 
boast os^ hut even tiie niudicuin of tion to the capital stock of naiioual 
some two hundred thousand pounds industry. 

in the diirereritial value of labour Mr Uurn estimates the re^pe(•lIvft 
and piuilt between the lialf and the and the total value of the whole e\- 
wholly mauufactuved commodity, portalion as follows 
the cost of whose raw material is 

1835. Manufactured goods, , U.I2,2/‘M0y 

Yarns, .... 6,0 1 2,051 

Thread, . - 214,014 

L. 1 8,506,575 


10,085,659 lbs. 

97,822,722 lbs. 
84, .‘300, 009 lbs. 

13,522,713 lbs. 


His statements refer to Kngland 
only, it must be observed ; the ex- 
portation from .Scotland passes al- 
most wholly perhaps rm Idvcipool, 
and that from Ireland, if any, must 
he ipiite insigniheant. The real or 
declared values, when made up a .d 
published oflicially, will probably 
he found to exceed L.‘22,000,000. 

foiisidcrable discrepancies exist 
between the rates of valuation 
adopted by Mr Burn, and tlio real 
or declared values as given in the 
ofiicial custom-house returns; as, 
for example, the real or declared 
value of the exports of cottons, in 
1 8.34, is stated in llio latter to be, 
in round numbers, L 20,500, 000 

b^ tile former, . 17,300,000 

A variation of some moment^ it 


must be owned, upon which, and 
on the dilferiiig data employed, and 
re-^ults ai rived at by Mr iM'Culloch 
and Mr Burn, in their iespecli\c 
estimates of the amount of capital 
Invested in the cotton manufac- 
ture, Mr Baines has raised a length- 
ened argument., with an evident anil, 
under the circtimsiancea, not inexcu- 
sable bias in favour of the economist. 
After bebtuwiiig a careful peiusal 
upon tlie facts and reasonings ad- 
duced, we are compelled to dissent 
from bis conclusions. 'I'he esti- 
mates of Mr M*Culloch of ilm 
capital sunk and employed, and the 
annual value of the manufacture- 
each valued at L 31 , uOO.dDO— appear 
to us, on no iusufficicnt grounds, to 
be considerably overcharged, lie 
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has, indeed, adopted, as a basis, the 
dictum of Mr Iliiskissou, iu a speech 
delivered in and sedulously 

built up to the party wall of his 
great master, liut, however we 
may rrspi-et the authority, it is ne- 
cessary to relleet, that tlio data 
upon whi< h Idr ILufklsson ground- 
ed his belief mun at that time hate 
been very impeid.'.'ct. TJie iiianu- 
factuio is now making stiides so 
rapid, tliat a few yeai.i iiioie may, 
and will most probably, realize the 
point of departure from which Mr 
i\l‘(hjllorh has already started. The 
limited nature of our spare foihida 
us to open the argument, for, un- 
less we could allow oiii selves to 
tieat it at the Iciigtli it nujuires, w»i 
should be doing both it and our- 
selves gieat injustice. We may, 
however, observe, that we cannot 
bring ourselves to accept <»t Mi M‘- 
Culloc'i as a contiolling aothoiity 
upon a qaeslion which involves ft.r 
dociaiou the necessity of so much 
practical knowledge, cither in hi i.- 
self or iu those wlio may haie soj- 
plied Idm with materials. Analogy, 
at llie best, is adinissihle only in llie 
tfibsence of positive, or in coiroho- 
ratiou of circumstantial e\id‘ure. 
In itself it piovcs nothing ; in tiadcs 
or manufactures, customs vary ea- 
hciilially, and are varied by tiniPH 
and ciicumstanceH. -Mr Umn, we 
have JCJi'^on to know, is a gcnileinaii 
of grgat oxp>*neiJce in tlu*. i-pecial 
depai tnieiit of indiistiy of iv liich wti 
are treating. He resides iu the very 
heart of the fiivt niMniifacliiiing dis- 
tiict of the kingdom, and liaving 
been himsi If spinner, uianiifacturer, 
and exporting mcMchant, may b« 
pri'Sinned to have, as his labours 
indeed dcmonstiate, a very suffi- 
rinnt actiuaintaiiee. with each pro- 
cess and method practised in llios^e 
bcveral occupations. J^arties not 
thmiselvcs versed in the arcana of 
a laige and complicated interest are 
liable to be easily deceived in, or 
not fully to fomprtliend tlie pur- 
port of the information they may 
acquire ; in truth, few traders like 
to unveil the mysteries of their craft 
to tins curious eyes of eniiuircrs, and 
may i at her choose to ohstMire or 
mislead, by way of civilly dismiss- 
ing the inquisitive philosopher, than 
fullj to enlighten him. But with 


the practical man dolubion would 
not he attempted, or,* when attempt- 
ed, fail to impose. 'I'he very circum- 
stance, that Mr Burn’s calculations- 
are borne out by so high an authority 
as Mr Kennedy, should, we think, 
have induced even Mr M'C’ullocIi 
to doubt, at least in the absenco of 
more deiinite and indisputable data. 

The stress which is laid upon the 
real or declared values of the olU- 
cial jctunis, between which and he 
estimates of .Mr Biiin so striking a 
disc repancy exists, induces us to 
add a lew observations. Mi Baines 
assume*. I hat, because 90 duty is 
levied on the exportation ofcotloiis, 
the merchant having no motive to de- 
claie ftilsely, necessai ily enters accii- 
late inventories of liis bhipraents. We 
might .ask, what inducement lie has 
to iriiuhle hii..self about accuiaey 
lit all V But it may hajijien tliat he 
has interests to serve, lie may dc- 
elare at lie* cuKtoni-house double or 
treble tlie cjuanlity of gootl^^ for a 
given country, to deter olheis 
tiorn ovei loading the same marl, or 
to induce them to diniinibh their 
ventures. He may havo^ entered, 
with tlie iuUmtiou to ship, a larger 
amount, the orders for whicli aie 
coun teniianded from fibroad between 
the eiitiy and the actual despatch. 
Or he may, whicli is the most com- 
mon case, enter heavy and (ictiiioiis 
(|iianlltics, in order that liis name 
may figure in the 'I'laile-list as a 
considerable expoiter, by way of 
acqiiiiing additional or bolstering 
up a weak credit. Dealeis and ma- 
iiufacturers aie in the liabit of dili- 
gently conning over that document, 
and hasten to pay court to mercan- 
tile films, newly or long established, 
who aie there displayed for the 
laigest (shipments. The practice 
has been, within our knowicdge, in 
former days notoiious ar.d exteii- 
f-ivo ill London and Liverpool, 
whcie and from whence only bills 
of entry are, we believe, duly pub- 
lished and circulated. These emus, 
intentional or not, may be of tvv o 
kinds, or of bolli-~(|nnntity and va- 
lue. An example may be taken, 
where the export, faithfully cojiicd 
from the cuHtoni- house entries by 
Mr Burn, exi'ceds the real or de- 
clared oilicial Btalemeiit, botli in 
quantity and amount. 
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1831, Yarn and Thitad exported. 
Do. do. 

1834, Value, 

Do. . . • 

It inuRtljc observed tliatMr Burn's 
piiblieation lefers only to Kngland, 
but it is iijcredible tliat the exports. 
Irom Scotland and lu-iaiid should be 
large enough alone to account for this 
dilierence ; yet both statements are, 
or they ought to bo, ill respect to 
qiiantilieb, drawn horn the tamo 
houice. The excess will, however, 
more often tell on the side of leal 
or (Icclaied \ allies. WliiKit upon 
t!»is subject wo may as well hint 
that- the patent of the Tiade-list 
jmblicatiou oiiglit either to be abo- 
lished, with compensation duo to 
parties, if entitled, or ]ilac.edand con- 
iliicti ;1 uiidci more cllicientinanage- 
iiu :it. As it is, the. mci chant 
Ilf avily taxed, both in llio piice and 
the coiKondtant disad\aiitages of a 
(hi'.n monopoly find an iiifciiov coni- 
mf.flitj’. 

Tl’<* state- imposing grandeur 
wliich lh<‘ (ouon maiiuiactufo has 
now .'Htaiued, and the acceleiated ' 
of its progrchsion duiing the 
M‘;»r jti-it ended, aie gieat cause of 
riiiim])ii and <'<ingraluIatiori, not 
alone to the masse*! composing that 
miglily iiiteiest, but to the imiied 
einpiie. Magical as was it! creation, 
instMitaneously as it huit-t from its 
shell. -ilmost toll lb dgefhand clothed 
in a lew >ea«8 with tlie full blown 
iuxuiiance ot^ seeming maturity, foi; 
which as many ceiiimles have in 
other aits scaicely su/hced, yel does 
it hear about it all the elasticity and 
IVeRhiiess of early yoiilli ; it has not 
yet even anived at the heyday of 
the Mood, but bounds along as if in 
tin; vn-y spiing tide oi its days. Its 
career is th.it of tiic Ama/ons, that 
noblest river of llio world, widening 
and deepening, and fertili/ing, as it 
courses impetuously onwards its 
tliousands of nriiics, until become 
itself a sea, it rushe.s into alliance 
with the great Atlantic. As the ma- 
j(‘stic river god takes his rise in the 
auieo-argentiferoiia art os of the 
ibMiifi'in Andes, and rolls his Pacto- 
lean Hood over shilling sands of 
precious inineials, so the gigantic 
manufacture — wonder and glorious 
issue of creative genius — spreads 


(Burn) 60,0!) bOfiiilhs. 

(dustom-house) 70,473,408 Iba. 

(Burn) 1.^841,900. 

(Custom-house) to, 21 1,015. 

far and wide its hundred arms, arid 
gathers into its lap the glittering 
treasures of the whole globe — ciiiist- 
iog under its banner, in its forwaid 
march, entire populations — loading 
tlie land with cities and towns, fac- 
tories and man n factories — pressing 
into its service aliki! the puvv'riful 
stream and gcnllo sticamlec — shak- 
ing the solid etiit’i with the never- 
ceasing thunders cf steam — crowd- 
ing the highways, and oppressing the 
ocean itself, with its countless car- 
riers of products and r etui ns. ^’V hat- 
ever its natural capacity, and how- 
ever nobly endowed by invention, its 
parent, the infant giant was, imiri?- 
civei, nourished into its herculean 
proportions by a war monopoly and 
the fosteiing aid ot bounties and 
protective regulations \Ye are as- 
sured, indeed, by the seei*!, that to 
legislative cares it owes nothing, 
,juht as we have it, under the, hand of 
that lively person, Mr P. Thomson, 
that the navigation laws lind been 
till* banc instead of tlie germ, vvliicb 
the obsolete wisdom of Adam Smith 
and Sir J. Child pronounced tliem 
to be, of the raaiitime glmy of Bri- 
tain. It is not easy to lieac with 
peojile who cannot be brought to 
deal upon the Sf|uare ; — who tell you 
that commci ce lloui isiscs Iicst where 
least defended, and wdien examples 
are quoted where industry prospers 
most, although most thicKly fenced 
round with aids and guaids, an- 
swer with a fatuous simpliciiy, that 
it prospers in *•/>?'« of restrictions. 
It would be easier, as we know from 
some experience, to fix the lurlive, 
askance, and wuindeiing eye of the 
copper - coloured Indian, ll?an to 
drive such slippery casuists into a 
position ; the difficulty for the cook 
is not in skinning the ee), hut in 
playing holdfast with the wiiggling 
blimy creature. . the crafts 

which Imvo ever tidcen root nr^i 
iluiveii without kindly slielur and 
piiri’eyanco havo licen enumerated, 
It W'ill he time enough to combat an 
argument Uiat which as yet is no 
more than shallow pretence. Uhen 
babes and suckliogs on the “ let 
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alone'* philosophy, bereft of the mo- 
ther's fostering care and the father's 
watchful eyo, shall grow en t to 
manhood, and display, untutorc I, all 
the intelligence ot man, then shall 
we be converted from the error of 
our ways, and learn to believe that 
a monopoly of th« raw matei ial 
the real source of the domiciliati ii 
of tlio woollen manufacture in Et 
land, and not the friendly laws by 
which it was neated and protected; 
although the same and stronger 
eaiiaes" failed in Spain to produce the 
. like efl’eet. 

"I’he state of the cotton inaiuifac- 
ture, brilliant as to all appearance it 
is for the present, and ricJi in pros- 
pects for the. future, is, it may be 
leared, not without its perils. Ke- 
cenl and considerable insolvencies 
at home and alnoad, have partially 
lifted tlie \eil and laid bare s ii.ie of 
the nakedness of the land. A trade 
of unwholesOriie consignnn'iit would 
Hceni unprohtably to have swelle*! 
tite amount of exports, and a trailh^ 
ot bib ad sauces, renewable and olten 
renewed, to base been earried on, 
svith advantage, uonbtless, to tlie 
Hoard ut Stafiips and Taxes, but 
neither advantageous nor creditable 
to the interests dtthe manufacturers, 
li the exlejit of the evil were limitiMl 
to coHserjueiices already accomplish- 
ed, the warning to others might be 
accepted as indeninitieation in full 
lor paitial injury. ISut in the course 
of our expel lence we have observed 
that pernieious example spreads 
abioad with the l)aleful and subtle 
llectnesH of tlic plague, and with all 
Us deadly certainty' IVlanufacturerR 
are beyond all the most sanguine and 
undoiihting race of traders ; they are 
also, on l evel ses of trade, the most 
responding. Juicli man strives to 
tui^tiip his neighlionr. Power is 
lair on — the wheel put at greater 
©peed — ilie shuttle taught to Jly with 
the veloeUy of the whiilwind — fac- 
tories built, and machine shops 
Mtormed for power-loom and self- 
r’cting mule — without reference to 
Uparkets, or thought whether the ca- 
])atity of consumption bo rateably 
snignienling with that of production. 
As stock acciimulaten and pur- 
<*h.j ers grow shy ; as pay day arrives 
for the mntcrieff and banking credit 
is overpassed, there is no remedy 


but one ; the commission merchant 
is there with his stamped paper, re- 
newable for a Ihree-fourtlis advance ; 
the store is cleared forthwith, and 
its contents transferred to Rio do 
Janeiro, /Havanna, Mexico, Singa- 
pore, Calcutta, or any other place 
trom which a decent proforma ac- 
count of sales has been received, or 
can be made up. The picture may he 
looked on as too darkly coloured, 
we hope against our tiuirs that ho it 
may prove — but o i a topic so deli- 
cate It would ill become us to found 
appreheiiNion on idleRUimise oi the 
loose conversation of the day. The 
results upon trade of the Piusso- 
Germnnic customs’ league yet to be 
experienced, may be temporarily 
mitigated pro fanto by tbc recent 
advance of cotton fabiics. because 
the Tarifl*, unchangeably adjusted by 
•w'eight, will bear less oppiessi\eiy 
upon ascending values. Jt must, 
notwitliKtanding, partially exclude 
from Central Germany many dea- 
cii|)tlons oi fabiics. The < ahunitons 
fire at New York can hai(ll> tail to 
visit upon this country, but more 
especially upon the tnaiuilActuiing 
districts, no inconsiderable ])ortioii 
of loss arising from that awd'iil des- 
tiuction of property, estimated at 
nearly five millions sterling; by redu- 
cing to bankruptcy bo many debt- 
ors, and involving in addition jio 
mean amount of valuable commodi- 
ties directly belonging to natives or 
branches of firms of this country 
there resident. The tpc^lAucholy ef- 
fects may be experienced slowly, 
but they may be anticipated not tho 
less fluiely. 

Al c have taken occasion, in a for- 
mer number, to hint our fcai s that the 
multiplication of joint stock banks 
in liancasbire lias been a business of 
too iiineh liaste to bn of good speed ; 
we question llie prudence of apply- 
ing steam power to paper money 
and discounts as it is to calicoes; 
we distrust the system by which 
shareholders have been allured ; and 
without meaning disrespect in any 
({uarter, wo must be excused for an 
opinion that the directors (self- 
appointed in a manner) ae a body arc 
not of the standing, nor qualified by 
that extensive and general experi- 
ence which alone could compensate 
the want of more special instruc- 
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tion. tt is worthy of remark, that 
whereas the increase in the circular 
tion of Bank of England notes, in the 
quarter ending on the 26th of De- 
cember last, was short of L..‘)0(), 000; 
that of private and joint stock banks 
was no leas than L.V 13,000 ; the total 
rirciilation of the latter being to the 
former only as 1 1 to 17. Some pro- 
portion of this augmentation may be 
1 airly accounted lor by the advance 
in prices, and the accelerated move- 
ment of external commerce, so far a' 
least as manufactures are concerned, 
dui iug the past year ; it may reason- 
ably be doubted withal whether the 
monetary supply has not run too far 
a he.-'d of ihe^ legitimate demand. 
The wary and measured step of the 
Bank of England should be signili- 
r:uit to tlio iural banks ; it ought to 
lead to imitation as well as approval. 
Ciutiously as it extends paper® 
issues, wilii no less care it adds 
a like amount to its stores of hoard- 
ed hullioii. It was made matter of 
bilt.T reproach against the Mau- 
chester banks (tlioie were then no 
joint "lock hanks) in ls2,), that they 
encouraged overliading and extra- 
vagant speculations in building mills 
and inaniifactoiies thiough the 
hnjverahnndance of money based 
upon the unlimited issue <»f their 
own hills ; hut what comparison 
eoqj^l the mills theu constructing 
bear witli the inimenso number re- 
i^ently raised or now in progress? 
Ami what were the facilities for 
overi'ssuo of bills with the half dozen 
hanks then existing, contrasted with 
tluise of the same number of joint 
stock banks which liave since started 
up, and are waging a tierce competi- 
tion with them of bills and pioinia- 
soi y notes ? 

There are, moreover, other siib- 
iWdinato causes for disquietude, lest 
the smiling appearancos of improve- 
ment be more apparent than real. 
W'c have, heard, and upon authority 
we are nut permitted to doubt, that 
no inconsiderable mass of fictitious 
paper, in the shape of home and fo- 
reign bills of exchange, is in the 
course of regular manufacture and 
circulation in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. A system of the most flagi- 
tious imposture has been combined 
with consummate dexterity, and is 
in course of action with its ramifica- 


tions widely spread here and abroad, 
—whereby a paper currency, of the 
most worthless (quality, has bc,>n 
forced largely upon the market. Its 
chiefs are not unknown to fiunc, 
and their liead([uarteT9 are. we 
understand, for greater safely as 
well as convenience, now planted in 
the French capital. They have their 
formally installed banking firms, 
there, in Brussels, in AmspTdanqas 
well as in the British metropolis. 
Neatly engict ;d bills of < vcliange, 
headed from those placc'^ are not 
iinfrcqucntly to be met vv tli in the 
trading capitals of thenort!i of Eng- 
land; we have ourselves Imd a sam- 
ple one laid before us. Pai ia is, we 
believe, the place for choice, the 
drafts drawn from whence appear to 
be in most popular request, i.ud most 
unsuspectingly swallowed by tra- 
ders, The great recominfndation 
to the iitterers is, that m this class of 
bills requires no slism* the trallic 
can he caiiied on to .any e ctenl with 
the less capital. Bills at sight, or a 
few days d.ate too, are occahionally 
and artfully circulated, but for very 
amtU mmn in older to pulV 

their banking firms into tiole, with a 
view to other sorts tiansactionH 
on a larger scale. 'I'hc gener.al es- 
tablishments, from what wc ieani, 
are, conducted with perfect Older 
and setoff fet miles, ]SV> rnerciintilc 
linn, or wholesale dealer, or nianu- 
facturer, is more regularly assorted 
with managing clerks, travellers, and 
agents. One of the methods by 
which this nefaiious commerce in 
bills is made productive has come to 
our knowledge. For a bonus of//rr 
per cent those needy tradesmen who 
are content to embark hi such disho- 
nourable dealing, are accommodated 
with bills ready drawn, accepted, 
thickly endorsed, and made pay- 
able at all manner of places in I .on- 
don, from a banking to a pot-house, 
whose names and abodes are to be 
found in the Direetory, The parlies 
for whose use this trashy paper is 
prepared, must cither remit the 
money to the directing oflice in Lon- 
don when the bills are at maturity, 
so that they may be taken up, or 
they are at liberty to retire them 
through any other ageney more 
trustworthy, for which purpose res- 
pectable and unsuspecting indivi- 
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duals arc ot'icii or directly employ- 
ed themselves. As awkward mis- 
takes are apt to be made by the 
cniphycef of the head oflice when 
iutrubted with cash remittances for 
that purpose, the latter modes are 
often priidtMitiy prid'erred by those 
intereried ; the didiciilty beint^ to 
prevent the ictiiiti of bills, invari- 
ably refused payment when present- 
ed, with till* si^uiii’irant notaiial stti'- 
tna on the face, in addition ot par- 
ties not knoivn.” 'I'he agents rehi- 
dtog in thti princij>il towns on the 
look-out for eustomeift ; and also 
charged with providing sucli propor- 
tion of inland or country piepaied 
hills — bills from one town upon an- 
other, as may be ordered from hcad- 
i|'niiU*rs, are remunerated with 
fioinei'ning less Ilian a half share of 
the commission I^nllnr ptumpdl 
nor (njeat en r flKtu v, ac('rj/t\, or rndor^ 
httnid/'i ffhrr at Jnn own orJictt*tcns 
nnmts, thcsllbperations being invari- 
ably performed by a set ol vagabonds, 
to be found at some p^irticuiur ren- 
dezvous of a beer shop or low pub- 
lic house, wliclV'fr in London or th« 
country, whose bervices may be had 
for Inilf-a-v rowii per thousaud 
amount.* To the peculiar process 
by which allairs are i egulatedabf<»atl, 
our infortnation does not extend; 
hut we may add tliat the hdU tm ua- 
duvtprd before alluded to, 

purporting to be drawn fiom Paris 
or elsewiiere upon Lon<loD, are 
stated to he in reality fabiicaled in 
the latter place, although the <’opper- 
plato imprescsions ol liio blank foitns 
are struck oh' and transmitted 
from the fonuer, into these matters 
it behoves the Board of Stamps and 
Taxes to make imjuisiiion. These 
htatenients, which are deiived fiom 
sources lliat leave little room to 
<)uei«t.iou their general authenticity, 
are singularly conlirniatory of a cu- 
rious story ^hich, about two years 
since, appealed in the l.ibi.nd^ a paper 
published at Brussels, it appears 
that a young man of Castres, ofgood 
family, long absent from liis coun- 
try, had retuined there, attacked with 
a malady which proved mortal, and 
made, previous to his dissolution, a 
roiifesHloii, of which the following is 
un abstract : He declared that a 
treaty of alliance had been coiiclii- 
ded betwixt the sharpers (.///onr) of 


London, Paris, and Amsterdam, with 
a view to the extension of operations 
and greater mutual security. Esta- 
blishments were formed and carried 
on W’ith a machinery of comptrol- 
lers, consuls, and sub-directots, all 
persons ol good address and fasliioii- 
able appearance, and never waiitiog 
letters of introduction to rcf'pccta- 
ble houses in the place fixed upon 
for plunder ; not plunder in the 
sliape of thfilc or housebreaking, hut 
forgeries anel commercial swindJiiig 
ol a more u-p-duh'r iviiure. Tins 
young rnao Ininself had been ap- 
oointed, conjointly wirh pessoiis 
named Diiez, Legouge, and ceilain 
Jews of Amsterdam, v the direction 
of the organized biigades lor ttiin- 
ing Krabant to account, in place ol 
one Malbouche, who had heeu un- 
lucky enough to get himself con- 
•deiuned to ten yoais of hard labour, 
butliad Oed to Paris, Moieover, cei- 
tuin ladies, absimiing to be widows 
of colonels, were said to have a roll 
assigned lo them in this association ; 
and what is most remaikahle, the 
gi eater pait of tlicM* fhicohns d' i i- 
t/us(/ir were provided with letters of 
recommendation Ironi Tiftfayctte, 
Lafitte, and the most publicly known 
men (libeiiil>) of Prance and Eng- 
land; at the which, in the case of 
the venerable and truly patriotic 
(however mistaken ) general deceas- 
ed, we aie the less inciiued to won- 
der, seeing that, with the kindest 
heart, the hero fii.'i deur motuhis was 
of weak and credulous character, 
and theiefore a likely subject to he 
practised on, as he was flaily, by 
any sharper who prated Jiheralism 
and dubbed himself suil'ciitig ]>atriot 
or philosoplim'. 

It will be perceived that our mis- 
givings point at overtrading, with its 
co-relative accompaDiinents, in tllfe 
creation and, ovei'Howiiig of ficti- 
tious capital and an epidemic fever 
of re.stlpH speculation. The politi- 
cal excitement conHe<iuent on the 
organic changes of the last few years 
may have tended in no small degree 
to occasion this state of commercial 
fermentation. Whilst we sincerely 
trust that the humours may vttn a 
Inirmless course and work them- 
selves off safely, let not our irianu- 
facturing friends take these warn- 
ings in evil part and close their ears ; 
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if they serve luit to restore them to 
liieir ciiblomary habits of cool ami 
ralm calculation our > itil will have 
been- answercil. Thorc is where- 
wiihal under ihcir eyes food ample 
for reliection : spinning and power- 
loom factories upspringing not by 
scores but by hundreds — not the 
woik of years but of days — not to 
make good the waste of wear and 
tear, but as if tlie whole world 
weie naked and Iheii's the mission to 
clothe it. V'^ith syinpatlnilic glow 
tho Pobr Law Commissioners aio 
seen labouring with zoal not less 
reckless though inoie uiipiiucipled; 
sending forth thidr a’^sistants as 
apostles to preach to the iiun}-*ent 
rusiles of the South, the Garden of 
Kden— of high wages and ptire mo- 
rals — to be ioniid iu the, steamed 
and gaseous woiksliops oi the North. 
The wondeiiijg f irmers diinkiii the 
tidings of this HI Dorado ; utuviU 
Hug p^iup<‘is, with no alleriuKhc but 
htanatioii and the Poor Law, are 
carted olV by hundreds ortraiotpoit- 
ed ill boat loads by tbousands, and 
hliot into tbe mat ket- places ot fac- 
tory labour wiib as little ceremony 
as so much rubbish — uilh lesH than 
a slavi r dindcargea his unhappy car- 
go on the Oahano const, and ni.'^rches 
them over to the fun rtu out Hut 
what of that y Poor rates aie dimi- 
nished, and will sliortly he abo)iahe4l 
in Buckingham and Suflblk — fUm- 
liabiflg reports are pieseiUed to 
Pailiainent, and piinled and pub- 
lished — tbe rouunissioneiR sliuw va- 
lue given for sakiry received — and 
who no happy as ilie worthy secre- 
tary, who studied the poor in police 
coiiits, wlio classed them all in the 
category of culprits at the bar, who 
was lionouied with the culogiums of 
Lord Hrotigliam and the more lasting, 
as solid, memento of some twelve 
hundred pounds a-year for tho mas- 
terly performance. Should tboee re- 
verses arrive to which all tiadesand 
occupations are periodically subject, 
even when the crisisis not premature- 
ly hastened by some pervading mala- 


ria of heated fancies and dreams of 
sudden wealth, what shall become 
of this icduudant importation of ml- 
set able omigrants? Are the fa' lo- 
ries iu course of erection destined 
to perform the part of workhou-ies, 
ami the groans of half-starved 
WTetches to ho lieard vvher<5 the 
speculative builder fondly aniidpa' . 
Pul the roar of the blowing machine ‘i 
Will these commissioners, who lia*e 
arbitrarily intiufered for the, rich in * 
the supply and demand maiket, and 
kept down the pticcs of hihour, un- 
dertake to provide lor tho victims 
of their interposition *■" ill they, in 
adverse circumstances, undertake 
bimelicif.l'y to disp'ise olhOwhiM'e 
of the supeifliruis piovision, and 
pi event, in behalf of the poor, a de- 
pression of labour wagi as for the 
wealthy orders tliey lune stayed 
their advance? Tliis is ibeir boiin- 
den duty, since they have ventured, 
iiiiaiithoiized,to regulate the chan- 
nels of demand and supply; an in- 
termediation which, to show tho 
htulf of which political economy is 
made up, has been a fiuUful soiiico 
of declainatiuii with these same par- 
ties and their ally of tV.e 
^ler as gross robbery as well .as ty- 
ranny towards the ]js'ople. 

Far be from us the desire to damp 
the laudable aspirations of logiliinaie 
enleipriee, but we are doing no dis- 
service in remimliug our traders 
thataspiiit is eveiy where abroad 
countt'i mining and counter woi King 
us; the nnholy league is one of 
friends no less than foes. TJm in- 
Cicase of the cotton manufacture 
abroad is correspondent vviih that 
at home, and in propoition to that 
incieasc inuvst gradually supplant us 
in domestic marts, however unable 
to dispute supremacy with us in tbe 
common foreign field. The con- 
sumpiioii of cotton wool iu the ma- 
nufactories of tho Continent of Ku- 
rope was, according to the last re- 
turns wliich have been given in 
Burn's Glance, In 


an«I Q. 1 I 0 S. 11)4. 

1833 428,000 or 132,020,500. 

That of England and Scotland being, 

1833, .... 877,489 or 282,075,200. 

So that nearly half as iniiali cotton js used up abroad as vve spin and 
manufacture at home. 
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From French returns before us it appears that France a'onc con- 
sumed in 


1822, 

isau, 

I8;j3, 

or nearly one-third of our deliveries 
lo the trade in the last iiientioued 
year. The progre.sa of the United 
States lias, however, been infinitely 
more lapid. 'Flio lirst exportation 
of eottoii wool coinmeiieitd in 171)1, 
and is stated by Mr Marsiiall, from 


216.000. Ihilffl P.nd bn|j«. 

261.000. Do. 

270,700. Do. 

some late oHicial reports to (%)ii- 
qrcss, we believe, at 181),:] 10 lbs. In 
a return in our possession, taken 
from tbo NnHoihtf Jiitdhqi net the 
tlien olheial paper at VVashini'ton, 
of tbc (late, wliich is more detailed, 
the <]uanuties are thus placed. 

61,011, lbs. 
n 1,702, do. 

KM, 100,300, do. 
80,284,600, do. 
36,770,288, do. 


17.01, Foreign cotton re-expoi ted, 

Domestic (‘Ottoii 

III 18;3.'j ibn production liad grown to rbo almost in- 
credible (piantity of . . . . 

Of wliicli triken for home consumption. 

The home consumption for 1827 liaviug been 


It f(dlo\vs that the American inanii- 
fiu tur(* has com-idcralily more than 
doubled within eight yeais, whilst 
that of this country during the 
peiiod lias advanced no more than 
about :J6 per cent U is a fallacious 
opinion that Amciica is nnhtU'd 
from climate to spin the finer uurn- 
bus ol yarn; : he is, on the re- 
veis(‘, emlowcd wUb (ueiy \arieiy 
of climate, and ’ i the p(»ssewsioii 
(d almo.U a monopoly — certainly 
the ineMi-s of iiiilimited supply of 
tlie law matmtul, with a taiilV pro- 
hildtory against maiiulactuies, as 
that of Prussia, there is nothing to 
retard her coiuinued advancement 
ill the same latio. The march of 
I raiice lias been more measured, but 
she lias still kept her position coni- 
jiaratively with ibis country; her 
manufacture is, howisver, of much 
older dale than 1810, which Mr 
Daines assigns it. Although, liow'- 
ever, wo counsel prudence, we have 
no chicken- htiar ted appreheiihions 
of rivalry. The new markets of 
*^'hina, though overdone perhaps for 
tlv5 uionn-iit through exc.i^ssive over- 
ventiire.'i, will recover with time; for 
lo cstahtish new markets must ever 
be a woik of lime iu the conciliation 


of tastes, and the acijuireinent of cor- 
rect iijfoiniation ivliere.on lo found a 
trade, more especially In an empire 
^t) unchangeably disposed by the 
spiiitofits iustitntioiK, Tiie corn- 
meico of Turkey, Kuropi^an and 
Asiatic, w id I tliat lo Pt r*.i.i o\er land, 
is suM'eptibb) of i eat (‘xteusioii, amt 
Aye have, which other states ba\e 
not, a \asv and excliisiw field in our 
owiicolonles. Pra/ilami(\iba, undin 
wiBoiegulatioiH, maybe ma<lo moie 
tributary as industrial mails ; at, pre 
fiiMit we aie second even to Fiance 
in tbii exports Irom the latter. Spain, 
we tear, will relax her system little 
ill our favour; the indication ot a 
large departure from proliibilibn ri- 
gours would, ill all piobabilily, lisk 
the Ions of ('ntaloiiia to the federal 
munareby. Tiiat province, cipially 
and justly renovviied for the iiiduhtry 
and ingenuity of its iuhabilantH, ap- 
pears to bai e madeno inconsiderabJe 
advances in tlie cotton inanuiae- 
tiire.* Were wc disposed to credit 
the marvellous talcs of Dr llowiiug, 
there might bo .some danger of over- 
thvow lo onr cotton muiiufactures on 
the side of Fi aiic(*, becau-.'e, although 
he udmlts that the prici's of labour 
there, as measured by its product. 


* 'I'ln* .S.'wor IJoiuiiiIal.i wIkihc inaiiuractoi'y was buriUMl down during some 
bite patiiotii: tumults ill Ibirccloiia, was in INI aiirh ester during the _\i,ir 1828, and 
pitirhnsed, w'e believe, many thoiisHiid pounds’ worth of tluj most Mtiishcd mncliincry 
from IMessrs Cower of that town. We met him iu P.iria in 18.30, after the levoln- 
tiori of July; he wa.i engaging som.i English mochanirs in I’ihiki*, and one, his over- 
seer, he had with him when he visited us, tm his \fky to Mipvvintend the erecllou ol 
some -«i«aTn -engines in Uarceloua, 
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and the superiority of mechanical than at homo. Nay^ even in silks, 
skill on our side do operate so far as his friends in the city could inform 
30 or 40 per cent in our favour him, that Jiu^iish paiteroh aio not 
(about the real amount, we suspect, seldom preferred in biaiice.and tluii 
the worthy coinmisHioner knows very dealers here are in the habit of des- 
little), yet he is so .launted with the patching the iiewesjt fancies, the rno- 
uuapproachablrt proliciency of the ment of tlieir appearance, to ihcjr 
I'Veiicli fabricants in the arts of de- agents in Paris, i:i order to he ioiiia- 
sigii, tin ir splendid powers in pat- ted, if jnj.sbible, by the Lyons ina.ni- 
tern drawing, and their superhilive factuiers at lower prices for these 
taste, that it is clear he considers the and other markets. 1« the article of 
dear fahvics of Kouen and Tarare, printed cottons, we have now on our 
and the prints of Mulhausen, must ^hle, and have had the op{)orlunity 
eventually cairy away the prize m comparing, various styles of the last 
fioni our cheap baigaiiis. As the autumn deliveries of Messrs Wells, 
doctor, though a thorough Callo- f-’ooke, and Potter of Manchester, 
maniac, may not be fpiite ])ast cure, with 8i)me of the hi st productions of 
ive will venture to liiu^ that it might the first piiiit works in h'lance ; and 
he as well for liim to visit the won- whethei in beauty of design or fuiisli 
ders ol hi'^ own, before he proses so of woikmanship, ihiro is not iho 
much and so ludicrously about those comparison of a nioeient heiween 
of other countries, lie surely re- the sets; having oiirseUes heretofore 
members the story of tlie hhigli^h- takeusoiiiepaiiHiuPr;iiii\!ini\*giM- 
man who po‘ ted bach <uie day to look tering the slocks of the most ceic- 
:it sopje inagnilicent scenery in his biated we are ciirihlcd to 

own e-aat'i of which he chanced to tohtify that this i-^ not the solirmy e\- 
be lir-^t cold when gloating, wttli all ception, but the almost universal 
the c.\ti.iv..!.uince of a coiiiiossour, rule and ivnult of examination. Wo 
ovi I ^omcttdrig vastly inferior iu might have selected lor the tes^ 
Itrdy. without lisk, the woikmanship of 

Tile d.u tor * never heard, per- calico printers of more humble pie- 
chance, beiMuse em(uirera and li^j. tensions iu point of skill than the te- 
tent "s only hear, that tlie English spectable lum wo ba\c menlimu'd, 
pattern dr.iwois, upon whom he af- which justly lanks second to none in 
lects to look down u'ith such sove- the special dep.artineulhol the, elegant 
reign contempt, are yet so highly combinations of taste,aiid their iuimi- 
4‘sti emed and sought alter at AliiU table transference, in ail the biilliancy 
liau.seu, that they can most freejuent- of coloura,to the magically impressed 
ly obtain higher roiuuiiciation there cloth. We shall long, therefore, 


* TIjr diK'tur Uucrliiiuly a most urdneky porsonngo in his facts labours, aiul (ravolij. 
Wo observe that in tliu vary first week of tbo Session ho has already inanagoil two 
short speeches, besides one at Lord Melbourne on a (Irputallon, the burden of the 
tong being in all — “ I have tiavclled France,” — mid “ tr.ivorsed Spam,” — and last, 
the “ Cantons of Switzerland.” Wondrous voy/igcr in terr.e inuogii(t:c ! and won- 
drous things he tells of ! We would sug!;cit to thn woithy AT.P. fur Kilmarnock a 
rrjiuhlicn'.uii of all his works, Apeoches, and (ravels on tho follovviiii' novel pl.m . -A 
M'ctind t'diiion of the “ lleport on the Public Accounts of France,” wiih a Cmumen- 
tary .nul copious notes (the ten millions < notei uhsirauted hy (he defaulter from the 

French 'I’reiTiuryl, hy the unfortunate fnnelioiiary Kcbiiei*; the first edition, which 
cost the public so many thousands being in the market as waNlo peper — as piedioted 
hy M.u shall. A sce.ond edition of his ** lleports on ('omincreial Uclatlons uith 
France,” with a glossary and illustrations, cxtr.'icted (by perniLsiou) from Maga. His 
“Travels” iu verse, set to music; wo should recommend the Alia, “ I’ve btvu 
rnauiiiig, Fve been roaming,” as exceedingly appropriate. Cousiderhig how eloquent the 
Doetor always is about foreign joiinialisni, no wonder his movements are so laith' 
fully elironicled abroad and gazetted by tho filuht; at home— -upon the same principle, 
wo presume, that they “ Cliroiiiclu small beer.” It is so entirely in the line of (lie 
“ ne’er do weel '* .Ministry, that we are rather surprised, with accomplishments so 
snilablo, they have never tiioiight of despatching the riioj habhidor liberal (so he is 
designated by the Spanish patriots) ou a 
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mam tain our euperior excellence in 
the more finished procetiHeB of the 
cotton mamifacturo ; but it would be 
idle to deny that the rehitivu dU^ 
tanco betwixt ua and our competi- 
tora in Ihu honourable race, far from 
being upheld, haa been inseoaibly 
and year b}*^ year diminished. At 
tlie very moment that we are now 
writing, we learn that accounts have 
been recKivt,d from Malta that 
France, our good neighbour and 
ally, ii H promulgated a new tariff of 
duties for Algiers and its depeiideu^ 
cicH, amounting, as in France itself, 
to a virtual or positive prohibition 
of Hiitish manufactures in that por- 
tion of the continent of Africa 
whi<di she was bound in honour, 
and ou the word of two Kings, to 
evai.uate after vengeance taken for 
infults to her Hag. This, then, is 
auother of the grand results of four 
years’ commerci.al and costly nego- 
tiatiouB. We ought, indeed, to have, 
expected nothing better Irorri a 
cour.se of undignified tampering with 
subordinate ollicials of tlic bmeana a~ 
iii\ and intriguing with P«ir!sian 
and departmental journalism, view- 
ed, wc have good reason tor saying, 
and it is only reasonable to conceive, 
in no very favourable light, by ei- 
ther the French monarch or his Mi- 
nisters. In face of hH tlieso adverse 
deinoustraiions, and when practical 
wisdom and profound intelligence 
were never so greatly needed at the 
head, and among the subordinate 
oflicorfi of dcp-irlmcnts, it is ru- 
moured tliat one lawyer is to replace 
Mr Lack a^ .Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, whilst another has actually 
-been appointed to the Colonial 
Office, in lieu of Mr llay, an old 
land efficient public servant. For 
'the' loss which the public will sus- 
tain in the retirement of tlie former, 
we refer them to the masterly in- 
atruc.tious drawn up by him for the 
misbioua of Mr Jacob to enquire 
into the corn trade of northern Eu- 
rope ; and we beg them to contrast 
the same with the miserable abor- 
tion of instructions drawn up by the 
night lion. P. Thompson for the 
French < lonimission. Honest Sir 


John Tyrrell observed some time 
ago, at an Essex meeting, that they 
had already more lh;<:i bixty lawyers 
in the House of (hnumuns, and that, 
for his part, he thought the country 
would do better with a less number. 
There are people who think, mon*- 
over, that half a hundred might well 
he spared, to make room for men 
bettor qualified to understand and 
serve tlie true interests of tlie counti y. 
'j’ho case is not mended when \^e 
see them daily iiauHfcrred to offices 
entirely rcpugmint to, and iricon>i-.t- 
« rit with, all their former studies ,'iiid 
pursuiU-. 

Here wc mu»t conclude, h;nlng 
already too far liansgresacd the li- 
mits wliioh other calls upon our pub- 
lication necessarily i.-npote. Wc 
had purposed to have, ])oinled out 
the ways «nd moans for giailual'y 
eiirranehi.‘'iiig the cotton manufac- 
ture from ii,8 absolute and unenvi- 
able dependenc-e upon one mr.iket 
alone for the raw materi.Ll, acco:.i- 
p.^nied wit.il amoie ample dcvclopc,- 
iiUMit of the defensive position which 
it now liceonies us, and will shoitly 
be imperative upon us lo assume. 
The begging system luis had a long 
but never doulftful trial of four years 
with Franco— the ifcuoticiULnf wouid 
be farcical and ludicrous wen; it; not 
that, with the charges saddled upon 
ua, it would look too much like 
laughing on the wrong side of ilm 
mouth It was also uur intention to 
have entered into some details illus- 
trative of the condition, Bocial, mo- 
ral, and physical, of the great body 
of the woiking clubses engaged in, 
and dependent upon the manufac- 
ture, for which we were not without 
the requiaite means. Fur ihese di- 
verse objects, occ.'isiuns will proba- 
bly present themselves hereafter; 
wo shall console ourselves for the 
delay, as our readers also must, with 
the hope that we shal), before re- 
suming our labours, enjoy the. ad- 
vantage of die ruminations of that 
profound wisdom which is “ fructi- 
tifyiug’* at the Board of Trade, or 
dallying with Don Carlos at Hm 
Home Department. 


Printed hy Ballanft/ite and Cutppamj, Puurs Bdinbur-^h, 
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O\l0in» lUMl'DiN. 


Tiikbl mto iioimloiisly Uvo ways 
ol (h'NlrtiN a rliuu‘]i, <i'U> liy ojuai 

vlolciii-o, iiii'l llu'' jh'iit liy 1.1 1 'ini'; 
it di'^uoy it'.'ir, Tlio Toiiji'T \v<iy 
v’jjs tl.i* of hint-' niiiKls uii<l 

b.’ilaiioiis , iii.“ ni'i' ro;;,. 

liivaiM (• vil ilio:-;‘ s.'aa^f on tl.io u*s, 
111'* IV'Miiari lunpfi'ors, ntici t’uoM* 

sb!l (I'iiivor tin* loir<n>i,';l 

iin<! pit iiiiri'il tyriMts of th« i.iitMlo 
at.,is. inult'r i’k* irisiijiaiii u 4i^ i’,o 
Po;a‘, aii'i wi l.'ii) by thf* Pop*- 

w.is il, as ]);iljMbly 

Pu* hwia.' w<‘((‘ 'i U) ‘ l,o- 

'1 !k' i.itt,'* is ib»v in4)i'«* Muh- 
ilo ctMPiivsMO’o til If",, 

liHJUM'iln lutii, its » \4My < i; 
word, at tin* p.’iiod, at'.d ir.o.o 
(bisrivo ill li.iaily t .litipii bin/ all 
liispt* t)l n’ slot i) i oil. 'I'ro' 
riils/ioii rt'.ihlfd tlo' hsa; ?btn*uh 
(vt opi'ii loioo tindor llio (iiht pti:-.v*' 
fntors, was actually ptailicd by die 
lesistaiic *, and linally r<*s.‘ i.ojoMior 
to tlio idolatiy and liio tlc.^po i in 
ii liad htrovo tor tim e liuinlicd 
years to bury it in its own blood. 
But coiiuptioii was a nioicpow i- 
ful antagonist. Tin* chconrageiiient 
ot iicldMiiatii* ambition, tbe" public 
honours lavished on <h»riug hcicsy, 
the profligate exps’iidittjie, 4>f tho 
liiip. iial fialrotiage on men of t’oubt- 
tul morality and iinticiijituial piin- 
ciples, was the, dc diblow of the 
oiiginal (’Iniicli ot (Greece and l''dy. 
C«ood iiK’ii in><tin( Lively shitinktiom 
communion with avoweil revolteis; 
a system of slavish t.u))eistiiiou in 
ceieinunial and .sullen inddelity in 
doctrine arose both in (ioiistanlinople, 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXLVI. 


.an'1 I’oioe (ihiisiianity -peii-hed 
in ;dl th<* ur. al, opulent, ami pfipii- 
lom., co.ntMiiniruH, and existed fn.ly 
ill the little, iioj; )\ .o isln'd, au-l scat- 
tei* d lei)i»ncit‘s ot tlie Asisslic loie',ts 
and lull 1 -; inounlains. i be (’Ini' ch 
was ulteily n.iii *d, and mined Icr a 

thoiisfunl y.’riis. 

'i'hc (Msoieli of Knjbiv.a has M>mo 
stron/ rese.Mii) arset's, to toe oiiyimil 
('huicli nt (’bis ti mily lli-iinj;, bke 
tae A])ostolu“ Church, .ig'.iiisi, a pe- 
liod td ^phiHl.S! lys.it}, dobise*s, 
and pv-i\,i'cu i./rt, ii boltdy slm *:,b n 
it> n.sy iriio li* id, ‘in I ifi llsu. 1 ,!i’- 
it, hisii'.n into .id' nului. i r •ipv--’- 
i ioey tiu • lo ki!() ivU iljje, si.n.'iity, 
•usd ■. It i, s..>.v -siarly t old 
as lise Cini ei -o ' biiitli i.s tbf» ti:.n* 
oi Alins; ti . tO li'.c ci.i 1,1 I’.li/ lb, 
it ill neatly tine.* ek.iitmi'! cl.l. 
lyiainiT tint ]seiiod it has had lij, 
ill" <ldlk nllies lo er.cmiiitei, in the 
:it*ru!:s of :u". oo.uit p.-.wi i :iit‘'!i/ 
ihiough ail niMlelsm d m -‘•limuoii, 
ill the eiieioachmeiits ot ii.lidi'lity 
stiinubUed by foicign cor. uplioti, 
and ill the tapiicesut the. ]sopiilar 
mind alternately intbimed by .sec- 
taiian a iolence and political p.vs'oimi. 
But bovv4*\ i-r temporal iiy sliibeii, it 
Jias uUini itely ik-cmcred tioro i'vm/ 
shod', ha; aetn'/dy ''me in bni'i 
\igour to igoui-, eml tt.md-< ot, tbii 
inijiie’i.l ill a po-ition of big!!. . .’.c"- 
vity, of purer sphitualii>, ami . . n • 
pemiine udhen nee. to the letter atj.i 
iho spiiitnf tin; Sciipt'ires thm .it 
any other lime wilhiu Biiu-h b.s- 
tory. 

When vve S'ly this, wo know the 

2 K 
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unHlness of all exaggeration on Ruch 
a Hubjcct. But we speak from sin- 
cere conviction, foiiiuied on the fair- 
est general oppoi^tunities of know- 
ledge; tlic CIkucIi has never rec- 
koned a iaiger nu mber of sircerc and 
sound teaciiers of its truths hiiice thi; 
first da} 8 of its deliveianre from 
Popery. We allirtu, wi'hout fear 
of contradiction, that, from wliatcver 
cause, the clcitry Eughind, since 
llic hegiouiiig of the century, leave 
exhibited a newhoiu zeal, a manly 
labour of se.iipturul ncciuireinent, a 
heartfelt diligence in the detail of 
their pastoral duties, aud even an 
clo([ueiit and glowing power of ap- 
peal from their pulpits ;ind in their 
juiblications, tbat form the most le- 
niarkable coiitrabt vvidi tbecleigy of 
fifty years before. We may allow 
that tlicrc is still iiiucii to be done, 
that the peiiod of great commanding 
minds in the (chinch is still to come : 
that vve are siill to look for the 
(Uirysostoms and the Augustine.'. 
But nothing can he nioie ineoiitio- 
vei lible thnii the fact, that the cleiyy 
of the pieteutdayappioadi neatei ij 
the accimi]jlishineuis of these ]>re- 
<*min»*iit men, than llie ina* s of their 
prftdceer.'-oi s ; n: \ , that iu'easiunHl 
lIl^tatu‘eM (jf nn uli) \l;oui :.iid epi- 
ritunl lec'ling arc given in oui d.ty, 
whicli would ha 10 done no dia- 
houoiir t(» either; and that piety, de- 
votion, aidour wilhoutextiavagauee, 
and the solemn dedicaiioa of l{(‘;ul 
and heait lo th(5 cause ot ('hii'*- 
tianily thioughout matiKind, (jijall- 
ties nobler than .'ill elocjuence or 
leariiing, aud mure eihu.tive iu the 
miglitiebt of all beiiefactioes than 
all the attrihuies of genius and pow- 
er, arc beeotiiing, hour by hour, the 
more authentic and aekuowhdged 
eharacteiislica of the Church of fiiig- 
IdiuI. 

Tliat au i-KtHhlinfiinoiit, thus vir- 
tU'Ui.s and _i,rowiiig in virtui*, thus 
couibifii'd with all the histuii!’ gieat* 
iiCBs of ibjglaud, and thus on piiu- 
ciple, lo} I, hiibordinate, and attached 
tt> coriHtUutio]!'il i*o\eiiiiiieiit, should 
be the fust and inot.t unceasing 
object of prolfuliim to the stale, 
would be one of the most iiaturHl 
of ail conelusions. But the ronclu- 
aioii, tine in piineiple, w'oiild bo 
•plaint ill fact; and the (/hiircli of 
is now made to feel that 
tho connexion which hlio so lung 
And justly regarded as a source of 


public strength, may be made a for- 
midable impediment to her national 
Rervices. \Vi* aie not about to afik 
by what individual folly, presump- 
tlun, or cupidity, this evil is almut to 
be done. AV'e leave all the pettini‘8s 
of partisanship to the busy tiilh'i's 
ill public lili*. Tlii ‘1 is the day when 
such liilles are titill inoie Hilling; 
the ilay of Crihinets of n mouth and 
Statesmen ot an lioiir. W ise or weak, 
lhi*y p.asH before our eyes too r’l- 
pidly lor us to fix tlieir chnraetei, or 
even inaik their luisderneanouiH. 
Our contemplation is tumid ou 
graver things than those ephemera. 
We see a steady sullen s}Ktem at 
woik, aud look to the principles that 
inoie the maeliinery, on whose 
spokes and rims the transitory f-tati** - 
men of our day me w hilled into a 
moment's notoi !ety,mid then Miatide 
ed away from the eye. Let no one 
charge ns with the shortsighledin'Ks 
of mihlakiutr the men of any (’ahiiiet, 
since the dayti ot Piit find Peice\:il, 
for inoic thau the v/elUd rested deiil- 
ers behind the poiilical irounn r; l!je 
spruce Piiprenlicis to a gay and 
gainful tiallic, mauipulatoi s nt tih- 
hons and gew'-guws to calili ll.e 
eiowd of tas'iiou, da<iiib.s(Ml or le- 
f lined wlliioiit exciiiug the e]ii|uijy 
of any lalioi: d mind as to ihe i nin e ; 
and all mcie iii'itriimenls in the 
hand of the mister ilealer widiiii. 
That master dv*aler was and is Po- 
jieiy, the enemy ot ell tinlh, liberty, 
and \iitue; swoin to destioy the 
Clmreh of JCnglandaR the giea't em- 
bodying of all these, and deteriiiiiied 
to achieve the object through what- 
ever sacrifice of the country. 

The history of this pioject and 
progresR is notoi ions. The uu- 
iiappy coTicessioiiH to popular cla- 
mour in J7f)3 fiiRi gave the light of 
voting in li eland to Papists. The 
immediate lesult was the sui lender 
of nearly the whole repreReiitadoii 
into the hands of a faction. 'Pfint 
faction was tin cely opposed to I'ing- 
laiul. The leadeis were iieithtr 
Protestants nor Papisls, hut infidels 
and lepublicans, equally aud iitteily 
contemptuous of all religion, all 
liberiy, .and all go\einmeiit. Tlie 
Papists liad now become the viilnal 
inaslera of Pailiament. The faetion 
hoped thiough their means to be- 
come also masters of iho country. 
They proposed terms to Popery, tho 
terms were the abolition of all Eng- 
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lisli authority, the ascendency of the 
Papist, and the slavery, lobbery, 
and expiilsiftn of the Protestant. 
Assailin/^ the Pripist by }iis inve- 
terate pa<>slotis, th(>y found no oh- 
staeles in iiii reli;*ioiis piinriples, 
lii^ oath of allegiance, or his j»rideR- 
sioiis oi loyalty. The leiigne of atbe- 
istn and su{)erstilion iie taiitiy 
made, ami the conspiracy was rati- 
Hed on the same altar which had so 
hitely pledged the Popisli coinninni- 
ty to iudihsoiiible alliance with 
I'mgl.iiid. A bloody rebellion was 
at once the rebuhe of lUnglish cre- 
dnlily, and the repayment of K»g- 
liali favonrs. But the j'hlgli^■b (Ca- 
binet awoke .at last to a sense of its 
imprndence. A great minister was 
at its head, who liad the rare dig- 
nity of mind to acknowledge his 
own enor, and the foititude to re- 
sist iu co!\sf<pienr<?. The Iriali 
Lhii(?n w'iiR his nieaMiie, dictated hy 
the uNdoin of I'higland and tho 
neecstdtieG of Ii eland, by the pas- 
sions of neiUior, and the sjcuiity of 
botli. It homul do.rn,, if it could 
not break, the pow'er of the c\il 
spirit which had s-o long domineered 
o\er !• eland; and in that chain it 
held the distiither and lenspter for 
thlrry ycMis. Tln^ fatal act of I82i) 
let him biose once iiioie, transferred 
the iaction to thi^ country, and fioni 
that hour e\eiy step of hhiglantl lias 
been downward ; eveiy great iiisiU 
tulioii of the land baa been me- 
naced, or ovei till own, the whole 
of the parliamentary constituency 
baa been given into the bands of 
the rabble of revolutionists. The 
whole of the old corporations have 
been crushed, to lay the ground- 
woik for a now power of the rabble. 
But the cbuich has been made the 
most furious object of attack. Us 
Irish portion lias been reduced to 
the \erge of ruin, and is now living 
on alms. The Isnglish portion u 
already under the bands of a legis- 
lation which begins its patronage by 
pronouncing, that all cbiirch pro- 
pel ty belongs to the state, and thus 
is to be At the dispobul of the pre- 
dominant party of the hour; and 
fullow'B up the principle by propo- 
sing a reduction of no loss than hve- 
nnd-iweuty per cent of its income. 

We have gone into this biief de- 
tail, merely to connect the facts of 
this general assault of the great 


establishments of England with 
their purpose. The Irish faction 
now wields the will that wields the 
country. It had been prcdicti*d in 
the 8ll■ol)ge^^t language, in 1S2!), tliat 
this fearful result would be the di- 
rect olV^pri tig i/i ibeadmisbion of Pa- 
pists into the legislature. The pt*-- 
ilictioii has been VMititul, syllable 
by pyllable. A Papist junta, which 
no oaths c.iii bind, is master of the 
State, and it Itas resolved on llie 
ruin of all that constitutes the 
Btrength of the empire. 

But its fust hatred is .against the 
Chuich of England, Tlie double 
expel intent of violence and fiaud is 
now in action agiiinst the I'^stablisli- 
inent. A*, in Irel'indiii 1 79.S, the po- 
litical Dis'Ciiters, still baser than 
the Papists, for hypocrisy is baser 
than open vice, have joined with 
the \v<u tdiippers of wood and stone. 
The old league of the Fchisrnatic 
aud the bigot, U riuicwtd; and 
both, pledged by the commoti prin- 
ciple of bitterness, proceed to a 
couspiiacy against Protcstaulisin. 
'riio DisfenUrs have Iiad their por- 
tioii of the. a-^sault already assigned 
to them. Their aHaiek has been 
nude on the Vniversities. 

We now come to the giievaiice 
of the pas‘«ing time, 'riie Univer- 
sities vigoiously repelled the uttack, 
and their libellers were not buffered 
to seize upon those great founts and 
seminaries of Protebtautism. We 
shall allude but slightly to the con- 
dition of the Episcopal bencli. The 
days were when the suspicion of 
heresy would extinguish all hope of 
the mitre. But our days arc more 
hberal, and the loudest charge of 
the most dangerous and hostile 
heresy has not been understood to 
offer the hligbtest obstacle to prela- 
tic ambition. Nay, there have been 
instances where, fiom the utter 
absence of all the natural sources of 
cceleMaslical honour, from the ac- 
knowledged shallowness, indolence, 
and inaptitude of the individual, it 
has been left to the nation to ima- 
gine whether his reputed heresy 
was not the solo ground of his suc- 
cess. Thus if we find one indivi- 
dual advanced to the highest ranks 
of the church, yet known to fame 
only by his denial of the sacredness 
of the Lord's day; and another 
raised to its highest emoluments, 
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yet diatinguislied from the herd 
alone by the clinrge of Sucinianiam, 
we are left to the perplexity of 
asking, whether the articles of the 
church are not a dead lettiu , or whe- 
ther the principles of (jliiistianity 
are not clianged ? Tlie result of 
this condition <»F things, whether in- 
tended or not, uiuliinht«'dly must 
be to alii'iiaii! the iideiioi clergy 
from their natural headu, to alicimle 
the nation froui an ehtahlishment 
which they have Icfnnrd to dis- 
trust, and with the weight of the 
bench to breakdown the cliUicb of 
which it was designed to be tho 
support and ornament. 

Hut in tho appointment of Dr 
Hampden it is impossible to avoid 
discovering a still inor«i tlircct 
hazard to the exi^Jtence of Protes- 
tantism. The most darigeious per- 
version is the perveihion of the 
y<iung. To extiiiguiah the (Mnircli 
of lilngland, the tiuc proeess is to 
poison the sources ol its learning. 
The cIiMgy ol the ICstahlisli- 

mentare beyond tho power of p< r- 
version. Their habits, feelings, and 
practice are fixeii. But tuiu the 
rising generation into SchKiiiitics 
and Dissenters, Papists and liitid«ds, 
and tho triumph is sealed. The 
fate of the Protestatitisni of tho em- 
pire is inevitable. Tho Church may 
last for the present generation ol its 
pastors, but it will never last au- 
othcr. 

Of one point, however, we must 
make our readers aware. 1'liey may 
conceive Dr Hampden to bo a for- 
midablo kind of personage, one of 
those subtle masters of dispute, 
who have so often exhibited their 
powers of perplexing honest igno- 
rance — a potent Jesuit, or species 
of canonical Shaftesbury or Huinc. 
On this subject, we can assure them 
the.t they may discharge themselves 
of all alarm. Scapticisni uever dis- 
played its follies under more iin- 
bappy auspices. Courtesy must 
give way to tnitli on such occa- 
sions, and truth must pronounce 
Dr UampdfMi to bi; among the 
weakest possible iiiHtruineiits of 
error. Ho stands before us, e\i- 
deiitiy uttering propositions cf which 
he is as little competent to judge the 
iiV.imate evil as any solemn simple- 
ton alive, and pronouncing his grave 
absurdities in language the most 


wordy, worthless, unscholarlike, and 
obscure, that it has ever been our 
fortune to lead. In the mere mat- 
ter of style, we imhcHiuiingly pm- 
iioiince Dr Hampden’s public.*. tioiis 

10 be below ciiticisiii. Tliey de- 
cide his laulv as an English wiiU r 
at once. Abfurditv could not liave 
found a riiorrs fitting \eiiicle. Hut 
l(,t us try him out ol Jii.s on n im.'iith. 
11c hud passed silently donu lb.* 
dioway < hanncl of academic ob-ic-i- 
lity, from yeai lo year, iitteily un- 
known beyond tlie W'ulls ot liis 
college, wlieii, in IStJl, it occur- 
red to liim that lie iniglit vcmtuie 
into a more. Stirling course. The 
abolition of those tests, imposcul 

011 the craft of the Dissenteis by 
men who Knew the Dissenters well, 
had been proposed by tin* lo\ers of 
novelty. Eveiy man of comnioii- 
sense witlilii tlie rerilm Knew as wi 11 
as he knew his own existence, tbit 
tho demand of the Di-^senters was 
not for lole.ialion, but fi'V powei — 
not to escape an iiijuiy, but to usurp 
a piiiilege — and that tioui tin ir in- 
tiiguing t-piiii, tlieir uckli*ss use of 
all meaiiti, and tiieir indeiatigarile 
Icitred ot the Cliurc'b aud Ddonait by, 
they would ha\(‘ used the leluxulioii 
of lli‘5 te^Jls to the iiiin ot tlie I 'ni- 
veivities. Hut, as on all occa-ioiis 
where anything is to be, got, dissi'ii- 
teri.Mn will find advocatoH ainoug ilie 
idle, the \aiii, or tlie ambitious, even 
of the Uiiivcifiities. I'he advoi-aey 
was actually aud rapidly rewarded, 
uot by national respect oi individual 
conviction, but by good tat stalls 
aud rich beueficts. Higher piizes 
still were in the vvlicei, and the price 
of tlie ticket was well known. As 
we cannot enter into i)r Hanipden’s 
breast, and we ceitaiuly have no de- 
sire for the invesiigatioii if we could, 
we shall not impute to Jiirn the 
eagerness to be tempted which has 
disgiaced some of his biisiling coii- 
teinpoiarlcs. Hut it is rcmaikablo 
that his first vvoik at all known w'as 
a pamphlet in favour of ihe Dissent- 
ers, That any ina«. who values tlie 
monarchy can espouse the cause of 
a body whose cs.'senco is repuhli- 
catiisiii — that any lover of the con- 
Btitiition can desire to revive the 
days when triumphant disbenterisui 
broke^ down its last fragment, and 
especially that any ecclesiastical 
member of the Establishment bliould 
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attempt to throw himself forward as 
t!in champion of a creed whose 
moral and political anathema has 
la^ed a^vainett the (Church of England 
fiom the beginning, is a phetioinenon 
which justifies some eiirpiiry into 
his motives. If Dr Hampden, and 
pei oOUH like him, doubt all this, they 
are only the more ignorant and the 
more unsuitable fur public confi- 
deuce. But whatever tin*. Doctor 
may think of his new profetjtfs, 
every reader ol the history of the 
unfoi tiiiiate Charles and the regicide 
('romu ell, and every common ob- 
seivcr of the ways of mankind in 
our oivii time, Linus that the Dis- 
would rejoice to see the 
( I'Uicli of England trampled under 
foot, in clergy stiipped to the last 
shilling, end the \eiy name of the 
noMi*, 1 .' .11 lied, and sacied estaMish- 
nci'.t (if our leligious f.itheis a 
niocK(*ry and a (h< iiui for ever. We 
ill.)! I no -v touch upon atiuv, and hut 
a few, 1. iituies ot the peifoimaiice 
by which the Dm tor voliJnt{‘ercd the 
display ot hi i siuceiity in this thu- 
1 log cause, lie begins his *• Ohser- 
v.itioris” hy proposing “ to cncpiire 
into !h(* nature of tho^e diflVrences 
by which we are sejiaraUd into dis- 
tinct conmiuniti'.’s,” and how far wo 
are “ justified in our cuI^sivetiC^s 
hy the nature of the revelation ivhich 
we liuld ill cominon.” 

His fir- 1 attempt to gloss over the 
(piesiiou is hy the following narrow 
and illogical dcruiitioii of dissent. 
“ What is dissent in leligioii, butdit- 
ferenci' of (ifisiuij out of the 

(tifufut V •ncf'i.sii)’'-. drawn hy dilfer- 
ent minds out of the s'ame given 
eleountH of Scripture.” Here the 
Doctor lakes it for granted that all 
dissent is honi of a N//irr,v examina- 
tion ot Strtjifurr ; til at there is nothing 
ot woildly vanity, indolence, or party 
hostility in tiio enquiry ; that the 
Scriptures in their purity have ’ een 
adopted as the snlr tjuidvs^ and that 
such Disspiittrs as the Humes and 
(jiihhons, atheists and scoffers on 
principle, have never existed. 

Uiit again he says, ** It ought to 
he a matter of preliminary consider- 
ation whether such conclustniis from 
Scriptun*, such constructions of 
texts, have in themselves, indepen- 
dently of their relative evidence in 
comparison with one another, any 
proper authentic validity as religious 


truths.” This scntoncc itself is an 
example of the pompous verbosity 
of this most puzzled of all profes- 
sors; and ” independently of their 
rcluiivc evidence of folly incompari^ 
son nith one nnot/icry* nine tenths cf 
Ids sentences are on a happy C(]uali.y 
on this head. But the extractable, 
meaning is, that all rclnjwns doctrines 
are fi/unf/j/ and mcnlif mattiis of 
human noiinn. But what, for in- 
stance, are we to think of expres- 
sions like this ? " If all ojuuwn^ as 
such, is inuohtutniy in its nature — 
it Is only a fallacy to invest dissent 
in religion with the awe of the ob- 
jects with which it is conversant.” 
In oIIht words all opinions, how- 
cvei I ash, foolish, and vicious, are 
equally guiltless, all being involun- 
tail/. f)n this showing, the felon 
has only to argiio his" belief that 
burglary or minder cie iiiuoccnt re- 
creatioiiH, and he becomes innocent 
forihwilh— all opinions being invol- 
iiiitiuy, that i-', in< btbfilAc^ in their 
nature. But what grosser fallacy 
could be pronouuecd ? Arc not men 
as accountable for their uiuuions, 
for the iiiodii in which they form, 
and for the use which they make of 
their means of forming them, as for 
any other moial or physical act of 
their being? And would not this 
theory of involiiutary opinion he the 
cause of every iniquity of mankind ? 

Again, says the l^octor, “ No con- 
clusions of human reasoning, //o/( - 
trer cnriccthf tfrduetd^ aie properly 
religious liutlis,” and '* it hy no 
means follow'.s that what can be 
fnovid out of Senptme must there- 
fore be truth ot revclalion.” But 
what other instrument to judge of 
truth, human or divine, have we but 
reai-on ? Pi oof is evidence, truth is 
the knowledge which vve derive 
from this evidence. Iltnelalion 
supplies the facts, reason shapes 
the conclusions fioin those facts, 
and those concluHions, concithj 
(irntrn and proved^ are the doctrines 
which Scripture was dcsujued to 
teach, and which, therefore, vve are 
bound to learn. But if the Doctor 
here mystifies himself in verbiage, 
he soon speaks more openlj^ and 
has the boldness to pronouuct*, that 
“ in the Scripture itself there are no 
doctrinesP And this is the Regius 
Professor of Oxford I But what says 
St Paul ?• All Scripture Is given by 
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Inspiration of God* and is profitable 
for doctrine^ for reproof* for correct 
tion* fur instructloo in righteousness* 
that the man of God may bo per- 
fect.’* Now hero not only is the 
word which stirtlfs the Professor* 
but the whole argument goes to the 
sacred validity of the conclusions 
which reason is emi)o\vcre:l to draw 
from Sijriptiire. Tlio Professor has 
had the absurdity to say that facts 
alone are to he rcgaided as ohjecta 
of revelation. But here the Apostle 
rebuts him at once* and distinctly 
states “ reproof, correction, and in- 
struction’* (matters which essen- 
tially take the shape* not ot facts* 
but of concliibions), to be the true 
work of inspiration. Or, to place 
the point in another li^ht, what is 
the value of scriptural facts token 
nakedly r' Are they of any value 
above any other feets? Thus, if we 
are simply told in Sciiptuie that 
eighteen hundred years ago a man 
of uribleniished character was put 
to dentil between two ci iininale on 
the hill oi (’ahaiy, what use (wc 
spiMik it with reverence) is theie in 
this knowledg e m* re tlian in tliut of 
thu death ot any oilier innocent siif- 
ferer V But let the doetiines be add- 
ed* that this was the sacrifice fur 
universal sin, that it wa‘i the 
triumph of the Divine Mercy, the 
oiigiii of all Christian grace* and 
the pledge of man’s immorruiity, and 
it becomes a vast* iiitluenliu), and 
splendid act of Providence. On the 
principles of this superficial and 
perplexed Professor, all those doc- 
tiiiies aic mae human conciustinis, 
and therefo.'o capable of being dis- 
puted and innvcaitln di.shi lu.vcfi and 
denied to the end of time. Must wc 
'lot a«>k, tlien, is tiiere no possible 
ground ut truth in opinion ? If the 
Apostle forbids ns to be blown about 
‘ will! evory wind of vair> d »ctiiiie,” 
doe:, nor thi'. expiessiou imply that 
theie is such a thing as siiund due-’ 
Uine i Or, if Sci ipture commands us 
to “ take heed how we hear,” is 
uot this a caution against the hazard 
of forming careless opinions? Still, 
says the Professor, there are. no doc- 
triues in the sacred books, the in- 
ference being, that every sect is on 
an equality as to Scripture. In this 
case the Sadducees ought not to 
bavv suffered the rcbuite of our 
Lord on their fake conolmions 


touching the resurrection. And 
Jesus said to them* Yo do err* not 

knowintj the iScriptures, neither the 
power of God:* The subject in 
qiiestiou was clearly uot a matter of 
fact, but of doctrino—it being the 
future state of the dead. 

But we inu»t abstain from wan- 
dering through the theological si//m 
of this singular divine* and limit 
ourselves to a few extracts. He 
still maintaius a little hedgefiriug 
for the Sectarians. *' lii religion*” 
he says, few Christians, if any, 
reallj/ differ. All at knowledge, with 
nearly unanimous consent, the great 
original fuefi, of the Bible.” if this 
be the rase, it only shows us how 
useless the mere acknowledgment 
of the Joc/a- must be to tiue religion. 
But to go to other things, the Doc- 
toi’s notion of Sc Paul is among the 
must cxtiaoi dinary that ever drop- 
ped from the pin of a divine. “ In 
the ejiitiles, ‘ what is the to 

th, 'vhrat 1 appeal liuin the logical 
(I'iliciMU of Si l*(iij|’s wuids to their 
apostolical spiiit — from Ibiul 
sophizinif to Paul preacliiiig;” a <ic- 
coious allusiou to the Mppealiioni 
Philip dniih to Philip hober,’’ but 
palpably implying, not simply disie- 
bpcct to the apostle’s cliaracier* but 
disbelief of his tvnrds. \Mih him, 
Paul, in all that he terms phiinso- 
phiziiig, has evidently no authoiity 
whatever. lie proceeds—** Other 
communions arc not nerrsAfu ih/ in 
ctror because we hold them to be 
so; but viewing their opinions as 
erroiieou'*, we 'must guard against 
them, as feeling that wo ourselves 
should be heretical and profane, if 
we bhould change and adapt such 
opiuiuiis ; fur example, as believers 
ill ail atonement — as Trinitarians.** 
Thus the Professor distinctly tells 
us, that the man who denies the 
atonement* or the divinity of Chrht, 
may he much ?// the mjht as he 
who believes in both ; in other 
words, that the doctriues have yet 
found no secure evidence, and, of 
course* 7n(a/ be totaU'f untrue ! And 
those are the expressioDs of the 
chief teacher of Christianity in thu 
chief college of Chiistendoni. 

The *' doctrinal statements of our 
articles ” with him are ** pious opi- 
nions.** We know what value the 
Professor places on pious opinions. 
He wishes ftlso that the '* articles 
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had less of dogmatism In them ; ** In 
other words, less of rash and pre- 
sumptuous conclusion. 

Again,” says Dr Hampden, 
” when 1 look on the reception by 
the Unitai ians, both of the Old and 
I^ew Testament, I cannot, strongly 
as I disliku their theology, deny to 
those wl.o acknoivledgo this basis 
of divine facts tlio name of Cliris- 
tiiiUN." Now, the despised authori- 
ty of St Paul says,“ It any man love 
not .Jesus Christ, let him be anathe- 
ma.’' Does the Unitai ir.n love Jesus 
(/ill ist ? He denies his divinity, his 
atonement, his sanctification, every 
attribute and service, on the ground 
of which Chiist demands, or can 
justly receive, our love. The (3hri&t 
of the Unitarian is to him no more 
than a wise and ijoly man, who died 
long ago~a Jevvihh Socrates. Yet 
not even a wi^e man ; for, by his 
exaiiijile, he led hin followers into 
hi‘i/.;r(N ivhieli did not befall those 
of tlui Creek. Ntir a good man 
either ; for he sniVered himself to 
receive inaiks of adoiatimi, to which, 
as a iiioU'il man, lie could not have 
been entitled, and even expressed 
himself in language whicii, to tliis 
day, peiplexes many with the 
st.ongest notion that he was a divi- 
nity, and Icdc tlie world with u de- 
claialiou that /u: would send the Di- 
vine Spirit upon his followers, he a 
king, and finally raise tlieni from 
the grave. With this mixture ot 
pieteusiun and nieekiiess, the Christ 
of the Unitarians is aciually iiifeiior 
to SocratcH, who never pretended to 
be a god, who obeyed the religious 
system of his countiy, and dying 
with fortitude, made no bewildeiing 
promiseHoi a future kingdom, which 
he had not power to reaMze. The 
(/liiisli iu’s belief that (Jlirist was 
the ti ae God alone, justifies all those 
facts, and all the ardour of holy gra- 
litiide — the height of human iid 
divine love — the full oflering of the 
heart upon the altar. He worships 
tlie God of mercy in the form of the 
man Jesus. Hut the Sociidau being, 
by his own evidence, uncoiiscious 
of any merit, mercy, or excellonee 
in tlie Sou of Joseph, which cau au- 
thorize love to Christ more tlian to 
Socrates, it is therefore imjwssiMc 
for him to comply with the condi- 
tions of the Apostle. He U there- 
fore anathema — sentenced by a vo- 
luntary exclusion from the great 


communion of the faithful. He he 
wliat else he may, ho is no Christ 
tian. 

But w© are weary of this labo- 
rious folly, and must ask under what 
marvellous miscouception he could 
have signed the Articles ; or under 
what possible form of self-satisfac- 
tion he continues in an eslablish- 
meiit vvliich holds the doctrines of 
the divinity of our Lord and his 
atonement as truths of the most un- 
questionablo and sacied kind— the 
very anchors of human hope, and 
ground of all salvation 

But wc have a much moro impor- 
tant, though unwilling, question to 
ask. By what circums'auccs has an 
individual maiutuiiiing those opi- 
nions been sutVered to pass so long 
with impunity 't But for his poli- 
tical pamphlet, suliciLlng the atteii- 
iiun of ihii Ministry to his prudent 
respect for the Disseuter.H, a pam- 
phlet of which In has just reaped 
the ignominious rewaid, lie might 
have, to all appc'araiice, gone ou for 
years, haranguing, preaching, bliiu- 
deiiiig, and bewildeiing in ibe pre- 
sence of the whole body of the Ox- 
ford divines. Where were those 
learned men, when Die Bampton 
Lecture. Hcimons of Dr H.iinpdeu 
vveic' prencheil y In these lectures 
we liuil su(h insulting expresBions 
as the following : — “ 11 it be affirm- 
ed that tlie uoltvns on which their 
several expressions (those of the 
Nicene and Athanasiaii cieeds) are 
founded are both unphilosophical 
and uuscrijititKitj it must be leineiii- 
bered that tliey do not impress those 
iioiious on the faith of ChiistKius as 
matters of oj/ir/unticc lielief.” In 
other words, the propriety ttf suf- 
fering those ciceds to exist results 
simply Irom its being imuiaterial 
whether they are believed or not. 

“ To deny the (ssniliat nuiatflc- 
of such documents (the needs 
and articles) is to admit a hmnau 
authoiity on a paiity with the autho- 
rity of inspiration.’* In other vvoids, 
the attempt to secure a faith by a 
distinct statement of its principles 
(Die object of all creeds and articles) 
is a hopeles.s task, though evidently 
resorted to by the primitive church 
in'the AposDes* creed, and adopted, 
in every succeeding age, with the 
express view of excluding heresies. 
But if their essence is to be capable 
of ebaoge, wbatia tho value of (heir 
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truths V All must go on shifting tor 
(i\ er. 

“ Surely,” rujs this divine, “ the 
uniilatioii of tliu Divine Unity was 
ijot meant to roiivcy to Ibvael any 
fsprc uliitive thtinm of the oneness of 
the I)'-ity, but praclirally to iiillii- 
euce their minds in regard to t’»e 
superstii.ionH fiom whieli they had 
been bi ought out!” In other 
words, till* ProfesMjr is <Mitilled not 
nu'it ly to enter into the, counrila ot 
He iveti on the subji'ct of the Unity, 
1)11 r to iiinit the p’jrjmsrs of the re- 
velation. 

“ One faet iaele.ir, tliioiigh all the 
lihyiifth or \ aviations which tlieo- 
bigieal (needs have exhibiteth that 
Ihei.; is sntHi t'.ihnoid'ttan/ t naruu^ 
/,.f ..'oe ('Oi.cerniii'^^ tin* Dhine lle- 
ing ill ti.o: e ••'n 1 jitural 'l‘o 

),r- it nnUti rs little what o])inioii on 
»‘ui su’ijtct h IS li'OMi piior. All dit- 
ierences ot the Kind belong to tlie 
/H'.t'ofi/ of Ifi'i // iiit'iii mindf .is rrucli 
e.s theology." in o Jier woids, the 
• iocliino of I he Tiini y may he as 
leekoued a ci cation ol the 
i(lufn\ mind as a truth oi’ Sciip- 
tuie. It is but a ihiuiii, and to be 
lie.ated lil;e its Kindred lellotvs, 
whims, ftiiitjisicr., and speculations of 
tlie JiKhiun mind. 

“ (hiiist is said to he our :i<on«- 
inent, u.d tliat we may attribute to 
God tD- / ( h'inrji' (tj fiurjhtsc (o « nrdi 
i, ii 1)1/ tr'iftl i'ftn f /tfv, d'ttn'i but 
that uc IP n h.ion' l>.<d nr i)'*ve pa'*«- 
rd liom the diath ol sin to the iiie 
of riglito«U''nes-j by Hirui and that 
ti'tr oh'H h(aili> y/''-// nol (ondcmti w>.” 
Ill other wolds, it is not that “ God 
w.’s in Cliiist,” as the Sciipture 
fell} s, “ rei-oiiriliijg man to isimselt,” 
imr ihit we were puiehased with a 
piice, tnmely, the Idooil of Christ, 
ii of a lamb widmut ''pot, Snip- 
tn!'*. also says ; but that to i/utU om 
nnLnrnl Oil the Bul)j( 3 i:t of 

our sins, (jod sent his son on eaith 
to give us a proof of forgivenese, 
and this was all. Dut no expiation 
was made, and no conse(|uent ap- 
peasing ot the Divine wrath, or re- 
coneiliatiou of the Divine justice 
.nxd ineicy, by any payment what- 
ever of the penalty in our rooin. 
S ) say the Soeinians too. 

It is Hue, that in another passage, 
Dr ilnmpden adopts the Scripture 
expiCSRions, and uneasily talks of 
there being “ «o rational doubt 
that Christ brought life and immor* 


tality to liglit, or that lie died on the 
croHS for our sins, and rose again 
for our justifi ration.” But bespeaks 
(*ver thus suspiciously ; he gives us 
no clue to his writ meaning in the 
Avords ; and while we know the re- 
servations under which the strongest 
language of Scrijituie has been oc- 
casionally used by ukmi willing to 
escape when they could, we must 
have fuller evidence than those 
woida, that the Regius Piofcssor be- 
lieves ill the great leading doctrine 
oi ("liristi-inity. 

'Jo have sufiereil language like 
this, which we Imv'c (pioteil, to pass 
ill the presence of tlii University, 
vv'oulii he- a sciious chaige against 
its Christian hiuccrily, it we were 
not avv.'iie of the iiiilueKy spiiit of 
etiiiueUe vvhlcli so oflen (becks the 
couise of i^’titon ami duty. Jf that 
spiiit had been pofipoiied for a 
V. Idle, and the preacher ol llie 
Bamptoii Lectures had bi eii r.alled 
on openly, and at the muiuprit, to 
aceount i'oi his e.vtraordinary tenets, 
the University would not only have 
done itself liouoiir as a guaidiaii (‘f 
Christianity, and have checked the 
progresn of an audacious absurdity, 
hut vvould have been .'pan‘d the iii- 
iiiiite vexation of an ap])(>iritment 
which is now disturbing it to the 
core. Perliaps, however, all is for 
th('. best; perhaps the early sup- 
presiioii of those opinions and their 
advocate would have contributed 
only to increase the si umber of the 
colleges until they h.id grown torpid, 
and ceased to be counted, or capa- 
ble of standing in tbeir old ofiices, 
of bulwarks c-f tlie faith. Now, 
Jiovvever, they have been fully stung 
into life- The feeling awakened by 
the attempt to fence J)r Hampden 
upin them, following th (5 attempt to 
Jorce the Dissentere on them, and 
both corrihined witli the deehircMl 
j iojfct of giving degrees without 
leteiencc to either CamLiidge or 
Oxford, shows what they are to ex- 
pect, in what light they are viewed 
by biclion, and what efforts must be 
ir]ad (3 instantly and urgeutly by botJi, 
if they are not to betray the purposes 
for whieh they wtrt? laised, and for 
which lliey liavc so long been held 
in honour by J^ngland. "J'his is the 
coming age of universal trial to 
the Church of Chiisf. That the trial 
will be forced on by every malice 
of infidelity, every passion of super- 
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and every art of worldly 
running, covelousnesM, and rapine, 
il is utterly iinposHibU; to doubt. It 
is e(]uaily plain that the Piotehtaut 
Chureh of England is declined, wbe- 
tln r ior its liual yniriHcation or its 
i.iil, lo bear tin* first sbr.ek of a per- 
serution wbieli is already nieuaeing 
Pjotestantisin in eiery pait of tlie 
woild. Put in all the convulsions 
ot the (>hurch in cailier times, we 
liatc had iholdgli encotiragenieiil to 
know that its ulliniate safety has 
bei u made to depend laigely on 
its own \irtiies; it unifoimly eank 
vilnio it ehaiidoTied eneigy, zeal, 
a”d iortitude, — but the prei.enrc ot 
JioM* \l;lues iv.*s alvravn a ]>ledgc 
<if eveob.Jid ti iuii’*,.h. VVlthtlis iull- 
e -t !n k ic-.vb'dgiiK nt tl a'. Mieeem is 
I'*'* 1.’ I A i?\ II 'i\enn!.'nn , —and that 
V. ilho.M, ii". a>in in the < him* notluiig 
(111 p!o |}"r,— w(* ,u<* Imfiiied in 
tin I'f’.i. (' of nnuiMi'iS e*>(l tiuth 
ilu' U'd'i'ktn I vp«<neij'‘e that 
1 ' \ .u '^^!^e t'l ('Jill do'.Mi the ]jro- 
1 i ( iHii; ol lliin ill whom n* (* tin lates 
• li ( liUM bi s and empiies 

111 t''( leuniki vve lully desiie 
f'l (li*‘’)!?i;n jny irnpntaiion on the 
I.Ii.'iifliy ,'s MJi'h. Wo » k* not in a 
coiiditi'iii to Know whetli. r Ili« act 
V !;i h ha:' so deeply oilendid tin* 
leligious ndnd of England has been 
mo.;* than an art ol lornple igno* 

: -ree, oi a lo(^II^il Inite to pioiido 
ler an irnpoi lunate suitor. Ju this 
vi'i pel f< rily (lihiiniKi ih(» artu.d iii- 
«ii\i(!uals rouipirsiiig the Cabinet ol 
ll'.' hour lio.il llio larlion which wc 
< 1 ( iioui'ce and abhoi. Wo do not 
t>ivo the C doiiiet, as toieii, credit or 
iliicredit lor caiing a i tia w about Dr 
ll" oinleij’s li^c <•]' lall, Jbit wo 
iully believe tli.it hif> promotion *is 
tlu* v/oik of that iioaeilul i. flii<*nro 
which hai. Imd all our late Admiiii- 
t 111 the hollow of its hand, 

and V. hi«'h, whether it art in Ji eland 
by putting the clergy out of tin 
liupe ol Mihsistenre, in the Colonies, 
by founding Popish rhiirchcH and 
colleges, or in hhigland. by breeding 
cl issensiun in our old Universities, and 
e reeling colleges of Dissent, we bc- 
lle\ e to be on(^ and the same combina- 
tion olPapiittryaud.lacobiciismjWhieh 
is hurrying the whole* constitution, in 
ehurch and suti*, houi ly down a pre- 
cipice. But though Dr ibimpdcu's 
woik is a proof that he was never 
made, to stand in tbo front of either 
good or evil, though it is actually 


among the. poorest perfonnances of 
the day, tlie matter must b(? isken 
up by authority. We have the in- 
herent and ollicial guardians oi tlie 
churcli in the high ]>laces of the 
legislature. We must demand ot 
Ih'e bishops and arehbislmjis that 
the whole tninsartion shall he so- 
lemnly and publicly emjuircd into 
before the House of Lords, and 
that the Cabinet shall be aIlow«*d 
at least some better opportunity 
for the explaii.'ition of its moiives 
than by paragraphs in newspapers. 
It has been said that tlie Aieh- 
bi.>hop ol ('miterhuiy had made 
some Kind ol reinon^Mance to the 
Coverrinieiit. Tf he had, nothing 
ran he ch'ar^r iIi.m that it was 
totally in« IVectu.d. lie has imw to 
try his h!e]^B in a diieclion whei e his 
ieiiU5ij‘.ti;inci* will alb-ri* t br, public, 
and liis clergy will be able to see 
b'uv far the church is to hi* sup- 
ported or abmulojied by the au- 
thorities of the conjiire. A similar 
duty is expected tiom the whole 
bench of bishops ; and they may 
he; assured that nothing woulcl moie 
surprise the generel chunli than 
to find th.it, on such an (•c rfi'-ion, 
a detei minaiion of silence slionlil 
be ultimately taken by tlieir lord* 
t.hips. Bad as the signs c>t the 
times are, this would he the worst. 
Then indeed should “ Israel lly to 
(he niountaiun.” Nothing could bo, 
mole iiiiKatiBfactoiy than to ha\e the 
ejuestioM hushed up by Aliuisters os 
a matter (»l im;re piivat#* patronage, 
ll is jmldic, and pre-tminenlly pub- 
lic. riu*, whole voice of the great 
Pfoicslant I'nivcMsity c-.iies out “.Sa- 
ciihge!” — tlie whole voice of the 
acting clergy of Krigland echoes the 
cry. Evei y man who aeknov. ledges 
Christianity in the land, demands 
that the cliaige of heresy shall be 
invcstigsitcd. And to ibis investi- 
gation vve arc eonfideiit that their 
lordships, the prelates of tlie church, 
wdll feel themselves instantly anil 
eft'ertively bound. 

Wc arc satisfied, too, that like the 
countless majority of tlie chuich, 
their lordships will consider that 
their spirit of investigation might 
be extended with great advantage to 
the source from which Dr Hamp- 
den’s opinions li.ive llowed. By some 
unhappy conjuncture, not a few ol 
those individuals, who, whether as 
dignitaries of tho church, heads of 
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rulleiifes, or manters of our public 
schools, have, to say the least of the 
feelinjjf, o&lonLhcd the public sense 
of Christianity of late yeais, have 
issued from Oaiiic ! Thus, 

one figui cs as a denier uf the Bacred- 
nessof the Loid’s-day, another gives 
us notions of the Sacrament equally 
new and startling, a third piopoiinds 
that Sciiptuie gives us little moic 
tlian a string td mrlml iarts, and that 
all the wJiicli our blind- 

ness conceived that the facts we lo 
given merely to enforce and sub- 
stajitiate, aic little betU*r than theo* 
conclusions of man; proposi- 
tions so unsubstantial that it is iin- 
possible for any man justly t<i pro- 
iioutice the denier of every one 
among them to he in the wrong, if 
]:c l)eHev t's himself to be in the light. 
That even Os id ( ollege may har- 
bour within its walls many indivi- 
duals litU'ily incapable of tlios-e 
daiiiig looh lies, w'c Inwc no u »ubt. 
Rut the public vxpeiiehce on tlm 
subject hc.s bc{'n so unlbitunate, that 
when we see “ I'dlow of Oriel” 
ann» xed lo tlic title of a publication, 
vve instiuclively ( xjiect it tube some 
frothy, picsumptuou--. giddy per- 
forni.ince; some indigested rcsi- 
duuiri of ils commonplace books, 
some llatt'ilng impeitineuce of cox- 
comb protesMU'ship dated with its 
station, and in sheet ignorance iuia- 
giiiiug itself (|ualili(>d to throw new 
lights on ntatters which scoiu its 
meagre illumination. Arc there no 
visitors ap|)ointe<l to this college? 
Is llio discipline of the Church to be. 
exercised on tiie salaries and sentU 
ijicnts of poor curates, while the 
highest Bppointments and emolu- 
incuts of the hNtablisluiieut are thus 
lelt at large V The cmjuiry would 
we-11 befit the wipduni and piety of 
the bench. 

We vvill not ^ nlicr out selves to be- 
Jicve ib.it the emjuiiy cau be impe- 
ded by any consideiaiiun of the po- 
litical favoiiiiiism of those profes- 
sors — ilioiigh it is a remarkable 
ciicumstance, th it every individual 
uf them w!jo has tluisexhiluted hini- 
»»dt is a Whig, or, as Loid Lyiidhurst 
expresBCH it, “a Whig and something 
more.’' In fact, whether those per- 
sons are hercticH and iofideU or 
nut, wo never saw a heretic or in- 


fidel in this country who was not a 
“ Whig,” and ready to ba “as miicb 
inoie’’ as he could get any hing 
by. No men woiship the lisin suii 
with mere Persian idolatry ; ir. d it 
must be coi'fesi'cd that they have 
found thegamu alhi.ving one. 'rii«*y 
aie alieady rapidly ailv\mcing t*)- 
waids all the authoritative siiua' u'^is 
ill the church. A few years mor**, 
and we kno. ' of nothing iltat should 
prevent tlicin fi om icali^dug their 
whole eager vision of piide and 
liicie. Ill this cmiTgency, the great 
call is on the still incoriupt prelates 
of i'aigland, and the call on them is 
"or instant activity. They must le- 
licvc the churcii of all stain of som- 
nolency when her veiy leligioii 
is at hmtaid. Tiny must look into 
the condition of the colleges, and 
wheie lliey lur e the povv «t, and ih.'V 
have much, should maik with tlinr 
sti»*i>g'*'-l Kpiob.itimi the liist il-’p 
to llie appoiiilu.ent of juob'. -ui '• ot 
su-peeti d piimipie<i. Oxtoid i’i 
now t.iiintefl with the in.’oir-iolcncy 
oi being imligii.mt aguiuM iiini as 
a fit pt otes>'Or of theology, v. liom slu; 
hud nlitudy, without a itmun- 
htiance, placed iiitiie chair of inoial 
philosophy, 'bhe taunt is pai tly justi- 
fiable. For though the election lo tl.o 
latter professmshlp was lathei of a 
privateoider,amlatOxtoidits\veiglit 
ill public opinion is comp.'ii ativ ely 
tiilling, yet, unless the new light of 
Dr ilairipden’s mind was of mi ex- 
tremely recent origin, this admis'^ion 
to the chair of philosophy must have 
been a prodigious saciilice to the 
genius of etiquette. Rut the time, 
is corno for a spiiit of .u difleient 
kind, and as it is suflered to guide 
the church, so shall religion in J'big- 
land stand or fall. 

While we vviiie these, pages the 
qiiesiion of the Lteiziiis Pi .dessoi.'-hip 
has not gone fuilher than the iudig- 
iitiit disem^sion of the eolhges and 
the piihlie. Piobably befoie our 
publication meets the general eye, 
a final decision may have been 
reached by authority. But close 
how it will, the ptinciples which w'e 
have laid down are not the less true, 
csseiilial to the safety of the church, 
and equally essential tothcintegiity 
of the constitution. 
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SAMI' AYO, lllli 

\Viio lliat Fcrvc<l with the Hiiiish 
aimy during the Petiinsular Cam* 
piii^iia but will leeollect the tali^iua' 
iiic name uf •* Sami'ayu the great 
c<iiilrui.lor ! whose Jifinan opened 
e ’eiy fetore, and cellar, and strong 
box to its tavouied pos'ossor; and 
whoso hign nnuiial (a very conun* 
diuin in iMligra])hy) was a ‘^Ban” 
lor any turn, lioni one dollar to one 
hundred thousand, throughout the 
land.-, of LuKiiaiiia. 

Ill tlje variety of histories, n»e- 
inoii'H, leeolieotinns, and reiiiiuidLcn* 
ces ot the eventful war in the Penin- 
sula, the most interesting of modern 
linns, the name, the tame, and 
of tills impoit-iiit persoii- 
aje (v. Ij 'se t>*!e’(ts and exeitions 
Mieng'hen^ vl tlie aim of \i--toiy)hai 
been .iiojt nnaet nunUhly and nn- 
/n.iJ fully u\ei)( < ki d ; “ j j \t jc s- 
'iii'i'*’ <\*ri lii a V o/it. .sMui I and a 
m'*ni(<ii u! the iile and exliaoidiiijuy 
(Mioei ol tltsl » utuiia.e imiivuliril 
may, even now, he aiceptahle, as all 
die vtaiiims, leuse ami loo.‘,“pio- 
uurse.nd aU!" Ii.ue liad their say, 
and told ilnur interoaling tale. 

Senlior lieniiijue Texieru* S im- 
p'jyo, the liero of our meirioir, ivas 
the seeond .iun ot u wuirihy old Por- 
luguesc, long settled at the island of 
'leiceiia, wlnue he held the ofliee of 
administrador of the luihiiea Real do 
Tabao ; one of those inoiiopoliea 
which soveicigns of foi mer days did 
not di.-«dain t<» appropiiate to them- 
hohes, as a hource of sordid profit 
and of con u|)t patronage. The tann- 
er geneial of lids lucrative luuuopn- 
]y lor many years was the celebia- 
ted B.uon (juiniella of Lisbon, a 
nohlerii'Ui not only of iuiuuuise 
wealib, but of gnat libeiality, and 
a mo'st geneioii'i patron to his de- 
pendents, a veiy numerous class, as 
his eontraet extended not only to 
Her most h'aithful Miijesly’s Euro- 
pean, but als<» to her Transaliaiitic 
dominions. Under such a master, 
old Sampayo contrived to rear a 
large family in circumstances of 
credit and respectability ; and as 
they advanced in years, put them 
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forward to push their foi tunes in the 
parent country. 

it may now be about half a cen- 
tuiy since the eldest sou of the. Ad- 
miuistrador, Seiihor Antonio Sam- 
payo, left his native isle for the ca- 
pictil of Portugal, with his Hist nier- 
caiitile adventure, consisting of the 
produce of the Azores. A biiefex- 
pciieiice in business, added to a laige 
portion of natural good sense, quuli- 
licd liiin for that post whicli the 
patron of the family procured lor 
him — tha? of Poiluguei-c ('om.ul-Ge- 
neral in (the. then Km idum of) lie- 
luiid : HU oilice which tut lieUl with 
the highest credit to his name and 
character for nearly thirty years, and 
with tlie geneial esteem t»l all lauks. 
Ui.i HtAlivui WHS fixed at Uoik, wheie 
the emoluments of his cunsul-hip, 
joiiiiMllo his bii.dijeflS mi a meichanr, 
pluced Itim iu lathei a high po:*iiioii 
in thecuiiJtiierci.il ciicle ul iliut opu* 
It lit ( ity. ll(‘, too, had man led eai- 
ly, and became the puient oi a nu- 
meiuus otlVpiing, ail ut wliom, in 
altei life, «5Ust.iiue<l, iu tbeii respec- 
tive spheies,lhe honouia'olc lepiita- 
tion which the woilliy consul had 
established. 

To this lirsi and thiiving ouUl'oot 
from the parent stuck, the prudent 
siie committed the debtinies of his 
second hope, Heuiique. Unacquaint- 
ed with huisiueas, but lich in talent, 
the youth commenced his care«>r in 
the humble capncily of clerk in the 
counliiig-house of his brother Ante* 
riio, who w'aa, by several yeais, bis 
senior. 

Tlic implicit obedi-uice exacted on 
the one side, and cbeei tally pjid on 
the other, between paieutand ddld, 
and senior and Junior of the same 
blood, relatioimliip, and pretensions, 
is one of the must remaikahle and 
arui.ibh'. traits in the Poitiiguese and 
Spanish chaiacters; and to tbe ho- 
nour of our mercurial iieigliboiirs at 
the other side of the Chauiiel (with 
all their lickleuossaud frivolity), the 
same delightful feeling is obseiv- 
able amongst them. Seuhur Antonio, 
theietorei while he indulged his 
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youngfr bvotlicr in all those rational 
pleasures which the gay 'metropoli- 
tan city of Munster at all seasons 
otlVi>, never hu* a (lay relaxed that 
riipd control over his lime and ser- 
vices which h(*, exacted with im- 
ani.ility fiotn all his cstahlishmeut. 
t wa'? under siudi a judii ions sys- 
l^^iH of tlisciplirie. lljat llenritpio ac* 
(piired tho c- close h.ihiu ot hiiainess, 
that spiiit oi' conimcrci-il enterpiisi;, 
I'ut, aooie ail, that pei f(;ct knowledge 
ot file JCngli-.h laagiia'p*, which, join- 
ed to liis cooMirninaie address and 
l.i'.cinatiou of niauner, laid the* foun- 
diitioii ol id.', fiii'in* greatness. 

Alter a lahoiiou'^ and 1, Ilhtul s* r- 
\ i' e ol *'1 veil ye'll**, Sioilun Hem ique 
Will to l.i'^hon (liheially 

luri'!'*d hy h’ . I’lVer-’ii'ii ite iv!.iti\«') 
to hi ; r,tii:v’ cf.iiise ;;s mer- 

Ol Id's own aicoijiil, l)*‘sides 
ac'iiig es i!m‘ icpiesr'ijf'itive of in's 
InoihiM’*. iioU'Cs i,i ('<11 k and Diildio 
Id^rlc .'ould i!ie nnxusus auventuri r 
of tlio c days f.iiii-ipnte tlie spit iidid 
destiny to nliiih, alu i s-T.ie severe 
ti ial ii few e^ ( infill yems was fated 
to lefi'l him. 'I'Jiis impoi tarit era ill 
liie lile of Sii.ipayo occuired at 
iieaiiy lln* ilo-e O'" the last cen- 
tmy, when he Icid ])iol)ahly pass- 
ed his tr.'cnl) filth <'r lixlh ycf.i. 
Vt liislion liin name and lehuionship 
to the national ((01*1111 in Iieland, 
gained him many fiiend( and sup- 
porters, hut his chi 'f stay w.as the 
old and asHiK'd fiiend of his fa- 
mily, the nohle (^niuiella, wlio.'>e 
name was a *' lovvi r of slrengili” 
in Li/ooti, tlidi an cmpoiiuni of 
weal ill and coinmeice. h'lidcr such 
happy aij-'pices, Sampayo soon be- 
gan to IceJ liis ! tr.o:gih ; year after 
ycai his sp»*t illations exten(Vd and 
llmii i'-lied — he had rnanied, and in a 
le/.v heiMiue a chiidlc^s widoiv- 
n— hot Li hou, the region of in- 
i 'g.ie ^}io.ve\ri cloaked and dis- 
guised) i.ad its Heeret pleasures for 
siicli a chn.'.'’.cf.er--(a Joseph Suifmo? 
in all hut Ids vill.iny !) lie had long 
apeciilaied ujioii a connexion with 
some of ilie- deparlnients of Ukj Por- 
tuguese (Jo\mnment, as tlieliigh road 
to wealth and iiilliience ; this was an 
oliject which, for some years past, 
he had hotight with the keenent avi- 
dity ; at lengtli the opportunity pre- 
pented itsedf; death left an opening 
for his proposing himself to under- 
take tlie general supply of naval 


Htores for the niaiino service of 
]*ortuga1, at homo and abroad I It 
was a bold a(iventur(% but by dint 
of bowing and bribery he succeed- 
ed in obtaining tlie. contract : his 
efforts to eflect which with due ec/rt 
strainml liis per onal resources to 
almost tlie last cruaado, butbyfoim- 
ing a connexion with a large niercaii- 
tiU* house in London extensiv(dy en- 
g.aged in the llaltic trade, and the 
r(»ady a'i'dstance of funds, voluid -er- 
ed to him hy the princely (juintella, 
lie was enabled to iiillil Ids first 
year’s contract to the pei feet satis- 
faction of the minister mid tlie iii- 
tendente of marine, each of whom, 
of com SI*, received Mib'-’tantial pi oofs 
ol Id'tgiatelul con^i'leralion tor their 
|.i\ouial)!e report. ThiCjt.ii Ids pros- 
peioin I'.nk (lew b( fore llie lireaiii 
of foitune. Two more such yeai.s 
woubl have ]dtu*ed Idin idiova* the 
tiei‘*sit!ule', of a life of tifu!,* and 
loll; Imt, alas for such hopes! tlie 
gual. di ituibei (if I’uiope, theiiith- 
ics*! destioycT oi llirotii's and dynas- 
ties, set his unlialhtvved In art on the 
])0-»sc‘-sioa of Pmjiigal! a counliy 
iink(*diTi clos'* and aiici(‘nt amity with 
his great, Ids jiovvcrfidjliisuniiending 
foe, Great IJi it*. in ! To sever this alli- 
nnee, c(‘menlod by ages of uidnter- 
lupted i'n(‘nil'ddj>, the crafty iS'apo- 
Icoii jiiit in motion every engine of 
povv(‘r and cornijitioii. He first at- 
tempted to ciijoie, he next bullied the 
weak and timid regent, wlio, strug- 
gling between Ids sense of honour 
and duly tow'ards au old and faithlui 
ally, and Ids fears for Ids existime.e 
as au iiidejipiid.uit sovereign, offered 
ev(*ryconcpasion,Bliortof shutting Ilia 
porta against liiitish ships, with the 
hope of aveiting the. threatmied hos- 
tility of lilt* banglity ruler of Franee. 
Vain effoit! Hia offers were treated 
with contempt, and but a brief p(j- 
ilod allow'ed to him to decide 011 
this important and most inirpdtoua 
demanri. Weak in intellectby nature, 
and the want of proper education 
ill Ilia youthful days, he became, in 
Ilia more mature y(*ai8, the alavc of 
a bigoted and ignorant priesthood, 
themselves (as the int(>llig(*nt histo- 
rian of Portugal, Murphy, justly 
observes) the deluded dupes of the 
very superstitions they inculcate. 
Still, under ail these disadvantages, 
the Prince Regent Joai'i possessed a 
high sense of honour and good faith, 
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creditable to his personal cliaracter ; 
and liiH firmncHH under the trying 
ciicunibtanreH of that dist loosing 
period makes us i egret that a 
disposition, so pi one to \iitnc> and 
integrity, had not been cultivated 
by an eaily ediicaruni suiUiblo to the 
man and the iutuKi inonaicli. As- 
Hiiiled alternately by tlioic iaitldens 
i’idiilgoes, who Jiad already been 
bionght over to the \ieivs ot Napo- 
leon. or weie madly jealous of that 
British iiiiluence. whicli swa}ed tlio 
mind of the Briiice, as well ao by 
the diniiiteresU d juhice of tlwrii 
noble and patiiotic Portngueoe who 
preleired ileaili or exile to a state ol 
\assalage under tlie Imjierial dieta- 
Lor. the Piince tlirew himself at once 
into the arms ot Great Biitain ; and 
yieldin^r to tlic most lioiiourable 
course, ji;rn*i'd to eAjiatriatc hiinscU 
and family, and re-estahlisli his 
throne in hs< .Smith Aoieiicari domi- 
nions'. This determiiiatiop once 
irtrnl'‘, brcduie iirevociihle. Arrange- 
nien wes e immi'diatel) eonuneneed 
lor the eiuigiaiion of lie* couitand 
ii.s lollovveiH, biU with all the se- 
ct eey Midi exiensi'.e piepairitions 
admitted. Rluc.h, lio'.vi'ver, may be 
doin', even in a couil or p dace, to 
eonteal llw'-e inteinied measuies 
I'loin tilt* gieai Imdy of the people, 
wliere no aueli oigaii as a puldic 
ptess exists to giic llie inhnmatioii. 

After a in aclieroiis calm of many 
weeks, that inla.oou-) decree, viz. 

“ Till-: PitiNcn li.i,n[!,NT or Poari <; vl 
II vs t'K\si n TO llrioN ! ” 
burst like a Ihiiiideiliolt on asto- 
nished I'iUropc I This decree, wliicli 
will for ever stamp disgiace on the 
name of Napoleon, was, by tlic wise 
dispensations of Providence, the in- 
strument of his eventual destruc- 
tion, of the frustration of Ids gigantic 
plans, and of that bitter stioKe of 
retiihutive justice under which the 
tyrant at last sunk, to lise no more! 
The citi/eiia of Lisbon, loured by 
this inaiilt to their sovereign and 
tlieir eounlry, indulged in the hope 
of meeting their invaders with arms 
in their hands. Their spirit was 
good, blit, vain and iincalenlating, 
ilu*y saw not their iinpoteucy for 
the awful contest. 

Siimpayo’s visions of future great- 
ness vanished under these depres- 
sing events — ho was deeply com- 
mitted — all the proiits of years of 
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industry were sunk in his current 
contract. Stores to a vast amount 
had been delivered to the Purtu- 
guese Governnient, the value «>f 
which he saw but sh'iider hopes ol 
ever lealiziiig— all acci ss to the 
royal person wiis ioihidcli n— I'm* 
bureaux of ilii- several <b pm iim i.t*^ 
were closed pcmliiig Ihe appoM'L- 
nieut of a rreem*} and tlie ijii.iiia.i- 
lion of m'uist'. IS. Sampuyo’s luin 
seemed inevitultle ! 

So lapidly did N.ijioh-on (‘ullnw 
lip his deiiunci itloiii' (»f \t‘ni'>*:inc<' 
against devoted lliat ilio 

advance ol Junot’s . .-.ny had ticiua!- 
ly readied ihu frohti' is i-f that kii»g- 
doiii eie the helbtb lii(l.-d Lisho- 
Ilians eouUl he brough! to lu*li“ve in 
the full leality of the uwlul lliieal. 
The novv no longer concealed pre- 
parations f«*i the dtpailuie ol tl.e 
loyal lamily clnmged the doubts ol 
the alarmed eiiizeiis into nh olute 
despair; hut theii loyalty am! devo> 
lion to the House ot Braginz i, and 
their anviety lor the peitamal Mib iy 
of the aged Queen and llieii litloved 
Prince predominated o\ei every 
selfmii feeling, and they now i.ither 
lull ried, than bythiir eolieaiieu or 
expo tulatious letaided the roy.il 
liight The momen. at last Jii lived 
loi the allecting i>n)aia ion of a No- 
vell igii fjoin h''« laitl.liil and devoted 
people. L ivasone vvliieh agi s will 
not obliterati* tioni the jl.o ;.iI' of the 
Joy.ul Poitugiie.-e. 

'I'lie gieut conllict with Ids fell- 
ings winch ih** Piincc llegent must 
have endured, whi’U li‘aiiug himself 
awa} boiy tile grasp ol tyianuy, lioin 
his native laud, and hi^ heicditaiy 
throne, had iu some degie.e subsi- 
ded. when lie felt himself under the, 
uever-failitig proteelioii of the Bii- 
tlbh ilag. Hi.s mind pailly resumed 
its tranquillity under the hopes of 
happier days. 

Siinoiinded by those faithful no- 
bles who weie prep.^red to sliare his 
exile, the Regent emild now' devote 
the few days which lemaincd to 
him to exercise Ida powers in I'ju- 
rope, in appointing the legency, se- 
lecting a Ministry suiti-d to the 
exigencies of tlie country, and in 
giving his liiial oiders for the con- 
duct and distribuiiou of the army. 
These last duties poifoi nn d,to Pio- 
vidcnce and to his faidil'ul jteople he 
left the rest ! 
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The dreams of defence which the 
citizens of Liai)on liad once so fond- 
ly iiidalgcd ill, gave w.iy to tl.a bitter 
cenaiiity oi their heljile'^sncss. 
The vaiious corps of }ii nii*d vulmi- 
tecis iiiivv n- tiled to liieir civil 
haiiit'-, and llie city, in giomny si- 
lence, awaited its tji*e. iMciy pre- 
caiiuoii wliich a wiM‘ and watchful 
governineiit cuuM adopt, with a 
prioieiit regal d to the alarmed and 
exciied fei lings of the citizens, was 
set iiisianlly on foot Iiy the new 
rei’-'Miey. The. troops or the line, in 
and ne.ir Idsbon, the nrlmn militia, 
or oi'daiiaii/ is, as well as the guarda 
policia (e.avalry and infantry, a most 
efbeient body), werr* placed on per- 
manent duty, and judiciously distri- 
buted tbrougb tlio wiilely extended 
city for llu^ piippicssion of any 
popular tumult or distin bailee. The 
guns of those lorts whicli Imre iui- 
meiliately on the Tagus and the bar- 
boiii's rnimtli vviie disiriounted, to 
ginul ag imst any impediment being 
cllVtcd, i‘itlier hy loieign or domes- 
tic lues, to the t'acait et tl.e r'oyal 

MjU'rKll 0*1. 

On the liiiy pn'vious to that o’l 
which, i: waa sccictly wliispeied, 
tile niuiniion would talie it;- ilep*r- 
tuie, Sampayo liiinied alongside llie 
ship wliicli bote the royal steiidaid 
ol I’.iitiigid at llie main, nlieic, ha- 
ting been loitiinaiely recognised by 
tlie Duke de C'/id.ival, to whom he 
was known as being connected with 
the Cjo\ernmeiit, he olitained per- 
minsiori to ascend, and, liy a lucky 
chance, was shorily enabled to pre- 
sent bimsclf to Ids Sovereign’s no- 
tice. Humbling himself almost in 
tin altitude of prostration before the 
Ihince, be representt dtlie appalling 
rum which bung over bisliouse and 
ui:* coniu \ions, while, placiug in bis 
Roja' I Ill'll neas’ishniul Ids aceount of 
tttore« deliv cred by 1 dm iuioih'* royal 
urs uinl, amouiiring in value to neai ly 
ime. mi i lion of cru^ad(Je 8 (sibout 
L.i.jO,nO()), 

No mail in Portugal, or elsewhere, 
could have told this melancholy tale 
wkIi more imtm-ing efiVet lha'u the 
biirnhle «-uppliant. Hisstoiy excited 
ail the sympathies of tiie weak but 
biimaue prince, who, while deploring 
the '‘'isfortiiiies ot bis subject, felt 
that the power of lelief had pased In- 
to other bands; bis Royal Highness, 
however, did all which his fettered 


cireumstances admitted. He wrote 
with his own band an acknowledg- 
ment of tlie debt to the full anmunt, 
and an eainest lecoinnvu'.iliition to 
the Regency to vlischaigc it out (»t 
the crown levcnues, whii h luM-iinly 
imagined im^ npacioiis iu\ ulcis 
would bail* held saerLd. To this 
(loruuieijt he afiixcd the loyal seal 
and sigo-nianual. Could he at that 
moment have abstracted iiom the. 
crown jewels then on board a gem 
to the lull value of S.impayo'u cbdiii, 
bis kind aivl gencious beair, niovcil 
to the extieuji* ol puy, was C(|ual to 
the act. Put previously to ilismis- 
sing Ids peliliouei-, hr drew from his 
coat pocket a magnificent Mind- box, 
on tbr lid of winch was the minin- 
tiiic, likciiesa of Nniiolcon, K(‘t, lound 
with largo biilliatits ( the gift of ilic, 
wily drsput to tin* loo "confidiiig 
Prince, vi fornier d 'vv;. 'riii-j i-ostly 
pi'CMent bis Ruy.il llijiiiie.i . jibic.'d 
111 the hands of tl)»'Hiill ling and 
ast.oui'-h d Sampayo, I'Msoin lo- cour- 
teoii*«ly di‘'nd'^U'il willi tlir i io.t 
(•oudc..c'Uj<!j ig e\prcrsiori‘j oi kim!* 
11'* s<.. 

S<iwii««yo h> l, iied to llu* -ihorc 
wiili a hcait lull oi gialinid,; ami 
buoy nil liM|;'*s Tin* gloom wtdeh 
hung over the ciLy w.is, lioaricr, 
but id calciiliitcd t(* sust'dri ihi ni, 
and he liuuirid to his silent home ; i 
that state cf the deepest anxiety 
which the critical siunilion of his 
country and himself could not (ail 
to inspiie. 

During the whole of the reinaiiuk-r 
oftiiatday,aud also during the night, 
express followed express, in rapid 
mccession, each auiiounciiig the 
nearer approach of the enemy. On 
all bides, and from ever y voice, “ l/ic 
ertj was still — they come ! ” At the 
dawn cf tlin following day it was 
known in Li-^hon that llio jnlvanred 
cavaliy, the Hying ailillery, and ge- 
neral btall' of the invading army had 
reposed a lew hours iho piecLding 
night at N'illa I’ranca ; by seven they 
badVaclied the vllia;-,e'of Sacavem, 
within ten Ic, agues of the cdpiti'. 
There, however, the pahsnj.-e of a 
liver prescnterl a tempoiaiy impe- 
diment, and would cause a delay of 
at least two hours! Kight o’clock, 
tbo hour of high water at the bar of 
Lisbon, arrived, when the unmooring 
of the royal scpiadron was announred 
by a salvo of one hundred guns from 
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the fillips — the streets in n moment 
became literally swarming with 
crowds of the inhabi aiita of all 
lanks, rushing towards the ricci’s 
bank, wliicli was quickly lined for 
iriileH, all eager to bestow llieir be- 
iicdictio?ts on their departing Sove- 
reign. The morning was brilliant — 
a kiMUi nortli-easterly wind, the fair- 
est that, could blow, had at the fust 
break of d.'iwii riuit the ciirtaiiia of 
iijght, and not a speck remained in 
the inimitable sky to dot the azure 
evpniise. The glorious sun shed its 
radiant beams ovim- tliat extensive 
and beaniirnl living panorama, 
which Lid.ion and its surrounding 
hiMghts pre-ent from the Tagus. 
'riiO nuMiient the majesiic vessel 
which bore tlie loyal standard fiist 
moved fiom her anchorage, the mo- 
tion was clieercd by the viias” of 
a (|U'iilor ot a iniliiun of human 
ioic '.« When fr.iily under weigh, 
the hliip neaicii as closely as safi-ty 
would (U'lroit the ligdit hank of the 
TiMjiis, so .as t<» alluw the slmutinir, 
wee,)Uig niui’iiiud.'' ti listiicw of the 
loial f.enily. The poor indHcile 
f,>'ucu (who oiidv’iilly had some 
faint iduiioii I ing td l)i<> ligitt of i ea- 
ten a' i'll', mo.neiit, and ap]n*nicil 
seiisi'di’ to led her situation) v, ;»s 
icc</i,'iiiM*d on the deck, Mippoitcd 
by two noMcs, waving her feeble 
hands to the congregated tliousands, 
and the good f’lince llegeiit, sur- 
louiidid by bis children, stietched 
forth his extend^'d arms, whih? with 
teais lie received this last mark of 
homage and afl'eciimi from his faith* 
lul people. On casting hia eyea 
towards the castle of Tdsboii, which 
overlooks the cily, ho beheld with a 
swelling heaitthe aiideut stcudard 
of his royal lumiic still proudly float- 
ing over tue lofty battlements, while 
from below, its batteries returned ill 
thuiideiing peals the Soveieign’a 
valedietoiy salute ! 

Uelore noon, the myrtle-clad hills 
wiiich crown the eastern quarter of 
Liiihou piesented the rapidly mov- 
ing masses ol the advance of the 
Fietieh nimy in i;lilteiing array; 
whoi.e leaders then tor the first lime 
e.ime in sight of that city of palaces, 
its lioautifni and shining harbour, 
and far beyond, the distant ocean. 
0 ! with what maddening fcelinga 
must they have gazed on the last 
lingoiing frigate of the squadron. 


which having waited to receiic by 
telegraph from the outer fort tin* iii- 
tclligencG of the entry of the Fn neb 
into the prrcincls of Lisbon, 
ppiead out licr wliite c.irivass to tlie 
freshening hri'cze, u bile winglncr her 
WA\y way over the hlui* A?!anri< ! 

Fioiij thathudda} — memoraliie in 
the annals of lb>rlii!»id, unlil a \ery 
Ijpcf period Indore ihe 13iitF!i runn 
came to its relief, poor Sanipayo's 
life was passed in coiiNtaiit tenor. 
Known as the paitisan of Ibiiain, 
both by connexion and interest, all 
Ids iiiovernciitH wen* serupiilously 
watched, from the dist day the 
Ficneh assumed llieb- sway. Ills 
letters weie intercept, d ; but these 
contained nothing to commit him — 
merely foimal counternniids to for- 
mer miueantile orders, “ in i-n>is(;~ 
f/UfhCP oj'fhr nff( ml ri, i ,/>,/■, /lUici x rj/' 
Ihi coiintit/” Of lhal his binerest ene- 
my coiihl t.ike no liold Tin n again, 
all his hooks, papeis, and acconiifs 
ill the royal ar-en,il were sral.-d uji 
and el«’>nl^M)ed for tiiture ('xaminii- 
tion This, liileirlul as fin fict of op- 
piessioii, w.as a preeuitimi which lie 
would himself hfu e soludied had he 
daied to pudei such a wis!». Unt 
Ihe reign of terror h.id (ommemud. 
Fveii tilt* Pen ants of a rnrin’s house- 
Imld in ihoso da\s weio ohjeels t-f 
suspicion ami of fear. It tlieitdorc 
reqniietl the cmist.iiit exeicise of all 
Sanipnyo’fi constitutional ])rudem‘o 
and reserve, and tho'-e consuiniiiate 
powers of dissimulation so charac- 
leiifiticof the Fortugiiese, and which 
none ever pufisefised in a more perfect 
degiee than Senhor Heniitpie, to 
guaid against the danger ot being 
suspected of hostility to the French. 

His mercantile concerns were, in 
a manner, entirely fiu'«)>ende(1. 
(b)mnierce was for the. moment anni- 
hilated. Ills presence no longer he- 
cume necessary either at hia count- 
ing-house, or on ’(/haiige. Ife kept 
himself for iiiontlis in tlie atiicteat 
seclusion from Koclely. By tliis cir- 
cumspection, and the avoidance of 
all i»jtei course iviih that poition of 
his fellow-citizens who were;i\ow- 
edly fu\uural)lo to tin* British, that 
rigoiouH system of .sui veillance by 
which be, as fi rnaiked object, lunl 
been so long beset, became gradually 
relaxed. 

After a long absence from tho 
public eye, he at length ventured to 
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occupy his old berth at the opera 
St Carlos, the centre pit-stall, just 
behind the capacious orchestra. 
I'he warm and aft’cctedly friendly 
greetings with which he was wel- 
comed by some of his former ac- 
(|uaint wices, who had found favour 
witli the powers that then existed, 
and whose principles he despised, 
drew upon him the attentinn ot the 
erer-w aU'.lit'ul Junot; who, althoii<;h 
he oreiipied the loyal box, in the 
ciMiLs e of the fiist circle, suiToiiiided 
hy Ills iirilliant sUff, and with all the 
aj)pend<i^es to royalty ii'clf, took 
occasion, helween tlie op'^r.i and the 
bedht, to pay a \i.sit to Ids du'te 
tlie (h>ndessa Dl'-ga, in her 
ir(}e which was in a diicct 

line willi ilie orcliestia. Simpayo 
sc> 0 'i ])ciceivcd Idmselt to be an ob- 
ject »,t more taaii ordinary attention 
witli the chid ; he tlieiv‘U»r.* 

put on his best sndh's and iruK.t 
obseejidous denieatiour when ad- 
(Ire'sed by one of those pliant tiai- 
tois (whom 1) I ants and usuipe.s 
find their ready to«ds in every roil), 
who had e\ idenr) v a part to act. This 
person, W'hom he lul l long knovvn 
(after the usual ic<'lpi<i<‘ate<l c vili- 
tics of tiio mnfi l>oxh rlhn ted great 
regict at Id , Jumd ''j.iminiyo’ , long 
absence fmm the ii.iiid^oi ia-hion; 
and especially his iiun-a|i|',earance 
ill the levees oi tiu’ (leueial, udioin 
he extolled as ii:e most amiable ami 
condescending of men; whose nolc 
aoxiety was llie hnpjjiness of Poitu- 
gal (r'. and to di .waiound 1dm per- 
KOiis (d lioiioii: (') and talent The 
ha e syc pliioit i oncUided Ids ful- 
some eulogiiim by au invitation 
(vvhicli S.tmpajo con ectly construed 
into a command ) to form one of t!ie 
bowing ciowd, who on each opera 
night legiilaily lined the passage 
fiorn the. royal box to the grand stair- 
case, hi order to make their humble 
obeisance. As the politic Sampayo, 
who liad a point to carry, cageily 
expressed his happiness at tlie op- 
portunity of enjoying that honour, 
and at the close of the porforiiiance 
joined the slaiish group, his anxious 
j'nend pinshcd l\im forward into a 
con* piciious position, and uii the ap- 
pio.iidi of the great little man the 
performance of his silent homage 
ti cicterl the Generars particular at- 
tention. Jt had alway§^ been a remark 
in former days that Sampayo’s boic 


was unrivalled in Portugal for ease, 
grace, and dignity ; how he acipiired 
it was best known to Idmselt, hut 
such was in tnith the fact. Ni»w, as 
Junot w'as a shrewd fellow, and had 
had his attention prev iounly c ilit d 
to this individual, he jnaikeil Id.s ac- 
kuow’leilgsncnt of tlie salute with 
iiiore thiju usual couilf'-y, wh-lc 
he merely bent bis lic.ul a iitdc lo 
the light or left til tin,* bow ing ciow <! 
as ho passed <ow:iids ihe slM'i>t. 

And this was the, ninii whose luise 
his Imperi.d master iist d to l\i « ak 
until thi' tc.iiscame into Ids < yes ; 
wliobc eais lie olien pinch. >d aiuiost 
to lileeding; ami whose wid.dvi'is lie 
plucked iinlil the rupiing sull'Mcr 
died out for iiieicy; ivhn»c clever 
little wife was, in her hsishainl’s ab- 
sence, tuinifu lit i! (\\s sill* a^-sei I-. ) u» 
endiue thi* hoi.oiirof liie l'aiip»M-oi ’s 
midnight visits in In i caandn r as 
she lay in h( r iiiisidlied bed ; whose 
pan ni.t', iVaternal (or heaven knows 
ulifft) lecinres she was hound to lis- 
ten L.i, until blie could pn‘\ iil oa liia 
Impel i'll m.ijcriiy lo b-a\i! hi'i to il.e 
hiiiitude oi li(*r chaste < imauhi.d 
i’oiich 1 fi! d wlior.i* tembu* adieus for 
tlie uight were i-xjiu ssimI bj a geiith* 
pinch of her jiKUty litih* toi throe 'h 
the satin roterli't ol tlm !>i d I W ii it 
a playful tiger ! I no wot^.I.-r 
Junot bccaaie al'avouiirc. Ibit to 
our lieio — S.'inipayo reii.i'il to his 
liouHC that idght full of a ptojiad he 
had lung coiiteiiipi »re(l, a id l!i .t 
which induced liim lo Kapji^-ar iu 
public. He had drawn up, m viJiious 
periods of liis Hcclusi(>ri, inemoi i .1 ? 
and petitions to Junot o:i the subjia t 
of iiiB long siumiiiig chdin on the 
Portuguese Go\einment 'I iu -ehad 
been revived agaiiiaml ag.iin a -c(n<I. 
ing lo circumstances, biiiiu vi. r pn-- 
aeiited. JOucouiaged liy tl ** gi.u ious 
emilc of the (General, wiio, alih.oo'.'Ji 
afiecting not to interfere with the. 
Government, Hiill \iituhll\ diieddl 
all its proceedings, he strut k o!!' et 
once a luemoii d whu.li eml rdtcd 
all his claims, in which, nr lin.r a 
virtue of necessity, Im wavtd Jjis 
denuuid for payment, and Iru- ly so- 
licited the lestitniion of the sondii, 
of his Htorcs then remaitung in die 
dockjMrd and ainenfd, aail wludly 
useless, not a ship ot war hiving 
been lift tti liiiiig any poiiion «? 
them into use. This paper he hatl 
translated into the Fronch language. 
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and having acrewed up his courage 
to the task of a persona] presenta- 
tion, he made the necessary prepa- 
rations. He solicited and obtained 
penitissioti to attend the great man's 
next grand levee. 

On the day appointed for that ce- 
remony, Sainpayo found liimself in 
front of tile palace of his friend the 
baron, wliicii .Tunot, witii his usual 
discrimination, had selected for his 
headipiarlers. Alighting from his 
calash, lie haw himself surrounded 
hy a display of military pomp to 
which his eye had been little acenN- 
toiiiv d Mt iiihli cornniatidei s-in chief 
(as he had seen on the occasion of 
(general Sir .lolin Stuart’s eeivice in 
Poitugal some years before) are 
generally content with a couple of 
gienadiers to giace their poich; tiie 
aiilnl .Imiot, wisely calculating tlic 
val'ie ol display with such a people, 
had tho whole of the T.argo do Quiii- 
tella filled with troops. His own re- 
giment of huhsars, of wliich he was 
HO i)roiid, funiislicd two stjuadrons 
as part of his guaid of honour. 
Two hundred whiskered grenadiers 
lined thoenlrauee-hall and staircase, 
while, as if these were not enough 
to inspire awe in the gaping crowd:?, 
two bright brass nine-pounders, one 
on each side of tlie outer poich, were 
posted, i‘aeh Htteiided by its gunner 
w’itii lighted match resting over his 
sitoulder. 

Sainpayo ascended the sph'ndid 
nuirhle staircase with a tiirobbiug 
heait, and bowed his way tli rough 
the glittering crowd into the grand 
saloon, where he was not long unre- 
cognised. His presentation was (at 
his own request) almost the last ou 
that day ; his desire was to engage, 
if possible, Junot’s .attention to him 
for a few minutes. His personal ap- 
pearance was plain and unassuming, 
such as became a merchant, but i > 
the atiictest conformity with court 
costume ; tho slightest deviation 
from which w'oiihl have given un- 
pardonable oO'ence to the vain Jii- 
not. Here his elegant, ids unccpjalled 
bow once more attracted attention, 
as lie respectfully presented into the 
General's hand his elaborate memo- 
rial. ('astiiig hla p.yo hastily over 
the paper, he pa^^sed it into the Iiaiuls 
of his attendant chief of the staff, 
and desired Sampayo to remain for 
a conference on tho breaking up of 
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the levee. This was conducted 
through the favourable interpreta- 
tion of his friend the Baron, Avho, al- 
though a reluctant and compulsory 
host, was obliged to do the honouis 
of his palace. 

Sjinpayo was, to his great morlifi- 
ention, as little of a Frenchman as 
his Excellency was a Portuguese, 
but the latter was so entirely won 
over by his insinuating and elegant 
address in the few sentences of 
French which he trusted himself to 
pronounce, that Junot’s usual hau- 
U‘ur s.jficned down into the most 
comlcsccnding idfihility of niauuer. 
Klevafi d hy hia siiccc'^s, Sampayo 
baw his moment lor the coup de 
maitic had arrived, and seixed that 
propitious moment t.i flash acrobs 
tho eyes of tlift llattered Junot the 
brilliants of his Bplendid snufl'-box, 
as lie, with almost b( itd, d knee, pre,- 
Rented its pei filmed contents to his 
]''xcellency’s extended digits. Junot 
appeared htnick with delight at the 
likeness of his royal master (his 
admiration of whom almost ap- 
proached idolatry); it is possible, 
howe\er, that ou this occasion 
the costly brilliants, shedding around 
their lustie under the rays of a 
midsummer sun, niiglit have laid 
claim to a poitioii of his admira- 
tion. Be that as it ni.i.v, after an 
audience of half- an hour, Sampayo 
huinhly took his leave lumus his 
Btiufr-box I which, after the most 
pressing cntreniies, he was happy 
enougii to prevail on ids Kxcelleney 
to accept. An <i<Itcu, rnon nrn?” 
from tho great man, sent him homo 
in the higiiest hopes and spirits; 
but with that deep reserve whicli 
ncA er ihrougli life forsook him for a 
moment, he forbore to hint, even 
to his own brothers (two of whom 
had been for some years in his em- 
ploy), the thoughts and hopes which 
then swelled Ids heart. 

Junot, although (like all Napo- 
leon’s generals) rapacious and grasp- 
ing, was not without a dash of ro- 
mantic generosity in his nature, 
which in his situation was a redeem- 
ing quality. He could not reconcile 
to his belter feelings tho acceptance 
of such a costly present from tho 
ruined merchant without some ef- 
Wts to render him a service iu re- 
turn. Ileaccordlngly took tho trouble 

of entering into the circumstauccs 
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detailed in the memorial, which 
proving to be perfectly, correctly sta- 
ted, he took the earliest opportunity 
of giving a proof of bis good inten- 
tions. Sampayo was agreeably sur- 
prised at receiving an order, directed 
to Magendie,the French Minister of 
Marine, for admission into the Royal 
Arsenal, and the restoration of all 
his books and papers. This murk of 
favour was followed by another still 
more important; '.'ommissaiies of 
marine were appointed to attend 
.Sampayo in the identiticatiuu of 
those stores which had not been 
paid for, preparatory, as it was in- 
sinuated to him, to their entire and 
unconditional restoration. The 
goodly woik went on for two or 
ihrcrt W'eeks; the oil, which 

never tails to give rapidity to the 
wheels of all official opiMutions in 
that country, was libei'ally applied 
by Sampayo to tpiicken the labours 
or these functirinaries. The schedule 
was completed, even vessels char- 
tered to take the articles to another 
market; the othcial signatures of the 
higher powers alone were wanted 
to the document iu authorize the 
well-iee’d commissaries to make 
the delivery. One week, one little 
week more, and Sampayo’s triumph 
would have been complete, when 
the whispers of a British S(|uadioii, 
and a large fleet of trausports. 
swarming with troops, having been 
seen oil' the north coast of Portugal, 
at a moment dashed the cup oi joy 
from hib expectant lips! hut eveu 
this, the heaviest stroke which mis- 
furtuiie had yet indicted, did not 
strike his etpianiinity ; whatever 
were ids feelings, they were hiddfm 
even from those most in hU cuiiti- 
dence. Ills hopes from Junot were 
Hxiw at an end ! The appearance of 
'iiy person in public, known to have 
' been connected with the English, 
oecame dangi'rous to thaniselves. 
A furious pruclamatiou was issued 
•by Junot, forbidding, on pain of in- 
etant military execution, all inter- 
course or correspondence with the 
British army, which it soon became 
known had partly disembarked at 
the Mondego. The citizens, native 
AH well as foreign, were prohibited 
from meeting or assembling, even in 
their private residences, to the num- 
ber ot three persons; an embargo 
WM ordered on all tbe poiia under 


the power of the French ; even the 
fishing-boats, by which the markets 
of the metropolis were supplied, 
were compelled to anchor under the 
guns of tort St Julian, where seuti- 
nels were pi. iced on board, to pre- 
vent or detect the introduction of 
Biitish letters or proclamations. 
The forts of the Bugio, wiiich com- 
inaiids the bar, with Cuscaes, St 
Julian, and Belem Castle weie 
strongly reinforced, as were those 
oil the Alcintngo hank ol die 'fagus. 
Notwilhstaiidiiiguli these ])rcveiilive 
meubuies on the pait ot the Fieitch, 
the giatefiil iutelligeuce of ihe Jaiid. 
iug of Sir Arthur UV'lesley’s aiiuy 
at Figueras,.‘iud its advance, hecaiiie 
iiiiivei sally kuown, and alVordcd a 
gleam of liopts m the suA»‘i iiig Por- 
tuguese. The ciiizeiis were doorneil 
at this unxioiis period to a state of 
aUiiost (loiiiestic iiii])i isoiiiiieiii ! 
scarcely daiiug to venture out tor 
the necessaiies of lite, and even 
tlieu under the teuois ot the French 
bayonet. P.itiols paiaiit‘<i the stieets 
eveiy houi ot the day, and domici- 
liary visits during the loghi, ultendi d 
with every s|>ecieH ot insult and in- 
decorum, kept the wreUhed city in 
a state of hourly teiror, not moie 
from the atroidiies ot the dcitioia- 
li/.ed Fiencli army, than troiii the 
apprehension ot tiie uutlireuk of the 
desperate and bIood-se(‘king jionioti 
ot tiie Li.shou mob. It became bill a 
clioiceot miheiics,and tlie tiembliiig 
citizens vveie compelled to solicit 
the proteclion of those very troops, 
by whom they were so iii.sulted and 
oppressed, as IJieir only secuiity lor 
lile and piopeily ; and even ot these 
but a few weak battalions nonained 
ill Lisbon and the toits. 'J'iiis de- 
plorable state of tilings existcil from 
the last days of .luiy until the mid- 
dle of August, wJieii the city was 
roused from its torpor to the tdUer- 
cst feuliiigs of giief and despair by 
a gctieial salute tioin the castle and 
all the river batteries, in honour (us 
it was stated by the first bulletin of 
the Imperial army) of a brilliant 
victory obtained over the English, 
who, it was modestly added, had 
found safety from entire destruction 
by a sudden retreat to their ships ! 
To render General do Ja Horde jus- 
tice, this was not hu report This was 
the action at Roleica ( 1 7th August 
)b06), in which the Bjitish ai my 
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flBHhed its maiden steel on the Por- 
tuf^uese soil with a far different re- 
sult from that stated in this lying 
bulletin, manufactured at Lisbon to 
repress the rising spirit of the peo- 
ple. In order to keep up the delu- 
sion, a hebbufficer of the ‘JOth infan- 
try, with three or four oiliera, whose 
gallantry in a charge led them too 
far ill advance of their baltalioii to 
regain their statiou, and, when 
wounded, had tulien into the ene- 
my’s hands, were liunied on ta 
Lisbon, and unfeelingly paraded 
tliriiugii tlie Hti't'ets as a trophy of 
victoiy ; but a lew days more dis- 
pelled the atrocious cheat. Jiir 
Arthur’s sjilendid tlefeai of Jiiuut’s 
army at t'lineiio, on iht5 21st of Au- 
gust, could not be long ciiiicealed, 
succeeded as it was by djat unfor- 
tunate armistice, wlii(l), by alVuiding 
tile ileleated b'lench a safe retieat 
on Lisbon, led the way lo that dis- 
gracelul coiiveniion ol Ciiitra, which 
will ever reiiiaiii a Maudiug blot on 
cliitain’s lame ! 

The tedious negotiations by which 
this coTiveuiiou Uas piotiactetl, he* 
yond all (alciilaiion, by French chi- 
canery, feeliiy opposed by Uiitisli 
honour and good laitli, kept the 
anxious Portuguese in a state of 
awful Hiispeiise us to their ultimate 
fate. But vvJieii the terius of this 
couveiitiou were at last made known, 
their feelings of bitter indignation 
knew no bounds. “ U’liatl” said they, 
“the defeated French army beaten 
by a liaiidtiil of Biitoiis, and, on 
their self-cliosen liehl of lialtle, to 
be suffereil to depait with all the 
iiONOLiis Ol' WAR, ami laden with 
the plunder ol our <*ouutry ? Now, 
that that gallant iiaiidl'ul ot warilors 
have been strengthened by the pre- 
seiK'e of lifteen thousand tiesli 
troops, eager lor battle, the thing,*’ 
they argued, “ was nionstioi i“ 
(and well they might) ; “ and, to 
crown all, at the expense and cost 
of Great Britain I” This was, in- 
deed, “ makintj a hridifu vj yohi Jor 
a retreatimj eiitint/" with a “ ven- 
geance.'’ These were the remarks 
of the most loyal and intelligent 
Portuguese. But the evil was past 
remedy : British honour was pledg- 
ed to the performance of this humi- 
liating couveiitiou. The patriots of 
all ranks saw with grief this fatal 
error, but forbore, from a feeling of 


gratitude to their brave deliverers, 
to receive with other demonstra- 
tions than tiiuse of the most, un- 
bounded respect and honour the 
few British officers (principally the 
chiefs of military and civil staff) 
who were permitted to enter Lis- 
bon until the final embarkation of 
the French. 

Amidst the scramble to secrete 
or carry off their plunder, a consi- 
derable portion of valuable church 
property, iii plate, jewels, and pic- 
tures, was rescio^d from the grasp 
of these insatiate robbers by the 
promptitude and energy of Lord 
BercMoiil — a step which gained that 
gallant oflicer present applause and 
future popularity amongst the Por- 
tuguese. 

The liated tri. colour still floated 
over the castle and the batteries; 
but on the cinbaikHlioii of the last 
detachment of the French, this odi- 
ous emhleui of tyranny gave way to 
the national colours. No sooner 
did it display its ari;ent field and 
azure border to the breeze, than its 
reappearance was hailed by the roar 
of caiiuon, the clanging of ten thou- 
sand bells, and the enthusiastic 
“ nras ’’ of the whole population. 
The enfranchised cilizeus, almost 
frantic with delight, poured out by 
hundreds into the streets and 
bquarc.s, expressing their joy by 
embracing all they met, bestow'iug 
their (jnrlicltfil kisses on old and 
young of both sexes. Nothing short 
of such an unequivocal guarantee 
for his personal safety could have 
drawn Sainpayo from the gloomy 
but securu sanctuary of his dwell- 
ing. But his enthusiasm, regulated 
by prudence, never went Wyund 
those congratulatory smiles which 
he could bo well command ; not but 
tliat he hated the French h’um the 
depths of his Portuguese heart,but he 
feared them, if possible, still mure, 
and inwardly trembled at the bare 
idea of a re-action. 

The British troops were cantoned 
and cneaiiiped in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon, within a circuit of 
two or three leagues. A cordon 
was drawn around the city, to pre- 
vent the unrestrained visits of offi- 
cers and soldiers, unless when on 
special duty. The piiucipal officers 
of the ffuarter-master-general, com- 
missariat, and medical departments, 
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of coume excepted. On one occa« 
sion, when a group of the former of 
those ofliccrs were assembled in 
consultation upon a matter of local 
arrangeinent in tlie grand square of 
the InqiiiHition (called the Prai;a 
Roscio), the temporary absence of 
those Portuguese interpreters in- 
duced one of the party to make an 
enrpiiry (as well as his imperfect 
knowledge of the language allowed 
him) of one <»f those lazy idlers, 
who stood ivirh siupid gaze, staring 
at the “ Iiigleses;” hiit failing to 
niuKe himself understood by the 
most tormeiitingly dull and sense- 
less rnnmUe in Murope, he was re- 
lieved from the einharrassmeiit by a 
geiirJemau who advanced, and in a 
re''p‘n thil manner olfered his assist- 
ance. His addiehs was tliat of a 
pei bon of a superior rlass ot sot ie- 
i.y. His language almost marked 
liim as Hnglish or Irisli; but the 
lather nasal twang, so inseparable 
tnun the Portuguese utterance, and 
his looks and (.'■estiircH, stamped him 
as one of the country. This gentle- 
man volunteer appeared to be about 
forty — pel haps less; but a ]iecu- 
liai ly serioiis expresHlon of counte- 
nance, and the appearance of a libe- 
ral sprinkling ol grey hairs thiougli 
his glossy black locks, balded all 
e.alculations as to his precise age. 
The stranger was in lieight some, 
thing above five feet nine, rather 
full in flesh, but wholly free from 
that prominence of abdomen which 
lew ihirtijguese of either sc.v escape 
after a certain age. His pale but 
ii'telligent fepiures were occasion- 
;dly lit up to strong expression by 
the flash of a full and searching 
grey eye; and in his frequent 
smile, which broke tbrougli his ha- 
bitual gravity of countenance, dis- 
’ ta/ed a set of perfectly well form- 
ed tetih, clean lo a perfection— a 
rare thing in thut country, even 
amongst the most elegant of their 
female nobility. Nothing could be 
plainer than his dress. A black 
t oai and vest, drab kerseymere 
breeches and half-boots displayed 
t!io upper portion of a well-shaped 
jcg. Disdaining the use of tlic cocked 
hat, worn by every shopman of the 
town affL’r the departure of the 
Freuc’ , this plain citizen wore an 
Koglish round hat, r.i the left «ido of 
which was stitched his emblem of 


loyalty, the crimson and purple 
Portuguese cockade, not exceeding 
in si/e a dollar’s breadth. His left 
hand (which, white and well -shaped, 
gave proofs of his gentility) held a 
handsome but plain gold snuff-box, 
the tender of which acts like a let- 
ter of introduction throughout this 
snufl'-taking nation. That ha was 
no common man, could be seen at 
a glance; but tlie olliccrs to whom 
he had oirered his services were not 
prepared to find a person of such 
universal intelligence, and one so 
perfectly acquainted with all the 
localitie-^ of this extensive city. The 
buildings to wliicli their immediate 
attention had been directed were 
tliose assigned for barracks for a 
Biitiah brigade*, and an adjacent one 
for an hospital. 'I'he stranger \ en- 
tuied to dissent from the arrange- 
ment, pointing out, for both pur- 
poses, a dill'erent but far preferable 
locale, the siirlit of which instantly 
decided those tiinetionariea to adopt 
the cliaiigi*. This, however, was 
but one of the, many services which 
the stranger rendered in the course 
of his two hours’ attendance on the 
Briti!»li oflicers, who, on taking their 
leive, willi a thousand thanks to 
their intelligent guide, requested to 
know to wlumi they were indel)ted 
for such obliging attention and va- 
luable information. The modest 
stranger, with a bow (which only 
out' man in Portugal could execute), 
placed in the hand of the ednef ofli- 
cer a small card, on wliich was 
written — 


IL T, Siiwpnyo^ 

7* Lartjo do Carwo. 


On their arrival at the palace of 
Quclijz, where headquarters then 
were, the whole party were loud in 
the laudations of their Lisbon ac- 
quaintance; whose card having been 
shown to some of the public autho- 
rities from Lisbon, then in attend- 
ance on the commander-in- chiefs 
their report was so flattering to 
Sampayo's character for talents, en- 
terprise, and integrity as one of the 
body of Lisbon inerrhaiits, that an 
express was scut off instantly to 
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invite him to headquarters- Uis 
appearance and conversation next 
morning confirmed all those favour* 
able impressions which the mind of 
the commandcr-imchief had received 
from the reports of the previous 
day, and Senhor Sam pay o was 
banded over to the commissary- 
general forthwith, as a valuable and 
most desirable ally. 

^Vith this oHicer a temporary ar- 
rangement was enter»*(l into, by 
which Sampayo was induced, by a 
liberal coniniishion, to proc'ure the 
supplies necessary for the niaiute- 
iiaijco of thirty thousand men, with 
the usual proportion of horses and 
folio weis, the extent of which may 
be roughly calculated at one hun- 
dred and fifty tons of bread, four 
hundred laige oxen, and five hun- 
died pipes of wine, pc/- nedt. The 
bai ecoiiimission, however moderate, 
on the outlay tor such an enoimoiis 
supply, was not to be despised by 
Sampayo ; but in accepting the 
charge, he had ulterior projects in 
view, wliich he in a veiy little tirno 
realized. 

Although known to be reduced in 
funds, his ci edit had never sulVered; 
and when, encouraged by the pro* 
fered aid of the liberal Queritilla (al- 
ways, and under all reveisea, his 
steady friend), he engaged to take 
up the entire supply on his <nrn 
account, as geneial contuictor, a 
inilli<in of dollais were in one hour 
placed at his disposal by Ids mer- 
cantile fiiends, whose, capital had 
remained so long uiieni]doyed. Sup- 
plies of cattle, grain, Hour, oil, 
and wine, sooii poured in on him from 
all quarters. Abundance ot rations, 
and regulniity ill their supply, will 
nev^T tail to keep an army in good- 
humour. Tnexpeiieiiced :ih Sam- 
payo was in military arrange m cuts, 
he soon discovered the mot.e of 
giving satisfaction to all jiarties. 
Never was such delicious nine ser- 
ved out in the shape of a ration as 
that which found its way to the 
tables of the ijencrnl vlficcrs and 
Btafl ! The whole of the commissa- 
riat lent their (^of cw/zaac ijratmlous^ 
aid to facilitate and help /forward all 
his arrangements. Kvery thing pro- 
mised favourably for the spirited 
contractor, when, just on the eve of 
renewing Ids first month’s experi- 
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mental contract, an officer arrived 
from England, n ith the hitherto un- 
known laiik of cz///zm/AAa/'//-in-(;iiii<F ! 
who, by virtue of long anil sedentary 
campaigns in Whitehall and Scot- 
land-yaid, was destined to .vuik 
miracles of efficiency and economy 
in that important branch of the ser- 
vice. As the first step in which a 
chief, civil or military, usually shows 
his power, is to neutralize, it not 
destroy all the advantagt^s gained 
by his predecessor (c. //. Sir Hew 
Dalrympie's notable interference, by 
arresting Wellinglou in his career of 
victory!) so in the instance alluded 
to. “ ^ 1 // £jnf,(tn(j contracts arc ow- 
nnllcttf* was the first order promul- 
gated by the recently an ived c/mf. 
The first act of Ins unfortunate ad- 
ministration in forming contiacts 
proved a most unlucky one. Dis- 
daining all advice, he, in an un- 
guaided moment, accepted a pro- 
posal for the general supply ot the 
army from a peison, whose only in- 
troduction to him was his having 
been for some time employed as a 
secret agent (or, in other words, a 
.f;*//) at Lisbon in the pay of tlie 
foreign secretai y in Downing Street ! 
This man, altbough long lesident in 
Lisbon, possessed neither ft lends 
nor abilities to conduct such an im- 
ineiiRc undertaking; he liad neillier 
inoue}', influential fi lends, nor ciedit. 
This was Sampayo's thiid seiious 
check in the pursuit of fortune. 
He, however, with apparent cheer- 
fnlnehs, resigned Ids charge, and 
even went so far as to transfer over 
to his rival his stock of cattlo on 
hand, in order that there might not 
be the smallest intcrniptiou to the 
regularity ot supply which the troops 
had hitlierto been accustomed to. 
This plausible act of liberality won 
golden opinions for SSanijiayo, wluie 
by his manngenient ho relieved him- 
self from his stock at his own price, 
and at the same time of a moiisiroiis 
daily expenditure fur fond and 
herdsmen. All the avail.able sup- 
plies within fifty miles of Lisbon 
had long before been forestalled by 
his agents, so that Sampayo had but 
to wait, silently exulting in the an- 
ticipation of that failure which eveiy 
thinking person saw to he inevitable, 
and which, as predicted, one short 
fortnight produced* The unluckily- 
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selected contractor broke down un- 
der the weight of a i'e.sponnibility he 
had not the power to support; and 
thus once uiore threw the cards 
into Sainpayo's hands. The em- 
barrassineiit cau’^ed !*y this unto- 
ward, blit easily foreseen failure, 
the grief, chagiin, and disappoint- 
ment felt by the comm issaiiat- chief 
(who was a tulijnted, honourable, 
and in iiianners most amiable inau, 
but physically incap ible of the task 
he had undertaken ), In oiii'lit on a se- 
vere attack of gout, which for some 
time placed iiini " hors-ib^-conihat.’* 
Under such circiimstaiices, Sain- 
jiHvo might have almost dictat*>d his 
own terms ; hut he tell; That inode- 
ratiou would more fully re-estah'ish 
his popularity with all jrivties, while 
a giaspirjg advantage, taken in a 
muiiient ot iiec**rtsuy, might even- 
tually destroy it. To the advan'vs 
made to him by the couiiuissary next 
in charge, lie protesseii all obedience 
to the wishes expiosed by the com- 
maiider-in'cliiof, aiul leiulereii hia 
humble services in aiuf manner most 
conducive to tio* advantage of the 
army. 

It was a most critical moment; 
the aeasoii was already far advan- 
ced. Sir John Moure’s army, des- 
tined for Spain, lay inactive in the 
vicinity of Lisbon, destitute of those 
graml sinews of wai', tuoueif and 
tnin'sports. Of sij])piies tlieie were 
abundance, but vvitlioot the latter, 
they were useless f -r the purposes 
of an advancing army. By the dint 
of exertion, however, on all sides, 
these dericieii. ies iveie in time (not 
peifeclly, it is true) supplie<l ; and 
that brilliant army, high in courage, 
spirits, and discipline, comrnenced 
that memorable iiiarrb, which was 
doomed to end in the “ loss of all 
*-iu its honour.” 

Saiupayo, now without .i rival, 
stretched out hia hands to grasp at 
power over all the resources of tho 
country. I (is agents were distri- 
buted la all the productive distiicts, 
lo buy up or forestall, not only pre- 
sent stock, but the crops of the suc- 
ceeding year. The rich lieira, the 
truitful province for grain and c,attle, 
was already his own. (n every 
town, from the Tamego to the 
Tagus, there might be found an 
agent of the great contractor. Hia 


Irish connexions were stimulated to 
keep up his supplies of wheat, flour, 
and barley f I oifi that teeming land 
of plenty (and, alas ! distress). One 
of his hi others was despatched eai ly 
ill the following year to the United 
States (or a similar purpose, W'hile 
another was sent to the empire of 
Morocco, to endeavour to obtain 
peiiodical supplies from the Bar- 
baiiiie. poits. When remonstiated 
with by his fi it. nils on these ap- 
parently prodigal and preinaturo 
oiders (wirli a deiicind of little 
more tliaii twelve ihoiisaud rations 
dady), his p-illid teaiures lelaxed 
into a sigtiilicaiu. smile, as he an- 
swered, “ (it nflvt/ii n, i/oii hn')H' not 
a flat t/v'/z/i trii>l/i,r i/mr nnn/ hfiinj 
uhoot. Wait, wait a while, and 
you will see that all these precaii- 
lioiis will l)e found netessary.” He, 
spoke jHopheiieally. Samjiayo liad 
taken a more enlaiged view of the 
state ot Boriognl, as connecced with 
Knglaiid, than those uiicalculatirig 
mete matter- of- fact inoiiitors. As a 
proof ot which, when even heads of 
deparliiieiits, inilii:n y and eiv il, look- 
ed upon the evaciiHlion of Portu- 
gal by the British as the neccssuiy 
and unavoidable conseipienee of the 
fruitless and calitmir.ous campaign of 
Sir John ilfoore, wlien pieparations 
for disimintiiog the foits on the 
I'agus had aciually been commenc- 
ed, when the ordnance stores were 
being packed up, and the military 
chest held in constant readiness for 
removal, wlieii the croaking W'higs 
and their suh.-ervient organs tJm 
Whig newspapers, ciied out on the 
madness ot iiiaintainirig a fiirtlier 
contest in Portugal, Sampayo’s con- 
lidencp, in British policy and British 
iniegiity never for an hour abated I 
(In one occasion, in Pehruary 1«U0, 
when the couinussary in chaigu at 
Lisbon, after dinner at Sampayo's 
own house, jokingly said, 

** Sampayo, you had better pack tip 
and be prepared to embark with 
us!” 

“ Sir’* (said the shrewd eontractor 
emphatically), “ you know noihing 
at all about the matter 1” Tfieii, 
recovering himself, and advancing 
his snuflf-hox with one of hia insi- 
dious smiles, said, “ Punlon, 
hort" (metn. the parties were as 
intimate as Fadchmn and JLucliit). 
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“ Your governmpnt, sir, are not such 
hfirnjs* as to throw the Cfaino out 
of their hands so easily. No, sir, al- 
though we were reduced to LisitoN 
ALUM! ! it is still defensible.” 

Pshaw, Lisbon ! an open town 
defensible” (answered the epaullet- 
ed civilian). 

” Yes, sir” (coolly retorted Sam- 
payo), ” a French t?eneral would 
have defended it at^ainst ail your 
army —but, sir, so lout' as j''riG;- 
land has a re^{lriOlJt on loot and a 
ship to float, she will not ^ive up 
her ground in IN.rlUi'al — .shn is fight- 
ing'' her tifr/i brittle on our soil.” 

tli:;lily as Sainpnyo tliou.<ht of the 
iiiilitaiy j)iowess and talent of the 
i'iitn'h i^eneials, le* livt‘d t<i see an 
Jlf ih^h one diiu* them limn one end 
of the Peninsula ro the other, after 
haviiii; detemled Lisiiot! ijuiLe a^ ef- 
tecfua'ly as ihe most lenowned of 
their marshals, and peiha]is infinite- 
ly moie BO. Put the fact was, that 
just then llie lecollectiuu of tho 
('ofivcntiiin of ('inn a and the unfor- 
tunate is-^ui* of Sir .ioiin iMoore’s 
campaign, ha<i impres><ed on the 
mind of even the most sensible Por- 
tuguese (and Spanifirds too) an un- 
favouiable opinion of iliilisli gene- 
ral*^hjp. W'hat a revolution of Hen« 
timeiit did not ihiei^ short years 
prodiii'o ! 'I'lie iiionilis <if 3Iarcii and 
Apiil brought out strong reinforce. 
ineiitA to the Piilish army, which 
cheeied the almost siniting hopea of 
the doubting Poriugnese ; but tliu 
ai rival of Sir Aithur Wellesley to as- 
BUine, for the second time, the chief 
cinnrnand of the army, dispelled all 
their apprehensions, so poweiful is 
the magic of a name linked with 
vii'tory I 

’.he new commander- iii-chief, 
altliough personally knowing no- 
thing of Sampayo’s meiits, yer. find- 
ing him in full ])ossessioii oi the 
confidence of the piihlic. autlioritieH, 
PortiigueHe as well as British, with 
his accustomed sagacity wisely left 
liirn to pursue his plans uninterrupt- 
ed hy any specious novelties which 
a new commissary- general might at- 
tempt to introduce. The conse- 
quence was, that by Smnpayo’s 
“prevoyance” the cominander-in- 
chief WHS enabled to push on his 


army towards tho north without 
other impediments than those which 
nature presents, and that scantiness 
of means of transport which was 
throughout all our Peninsular cam- 
paigns a crying evil ; but even this 
grand deficiency had been preally 
corrected in course of time by the 
powerful genius of the great leader 
of our armies; who, to his fame as 
the first b'ujfitiucf General of the age, 
may claim that useful hut less shin- 
ing quality of being the very best 
f/o//////7>N/)';y/- Genera I that ever took 
the field ! 

Tfie army halted at Coimbra for 
ifs more perfect orgaiii/ation, and 
distribution into divisions and bri- 
gades, vvliicb occupied a week. Sain* 
payo accompanied headquaiters to 
this famous city (an epoch in the life 
of one whose travels into tlie interior 
of Portugal never probably extended 
beyond the cool and balmy shades 
ot (’inti a). 

Here, then, in the grand Praca, 
Saiiipayo was seen, each iiiorning of 
his sojourn v^ ifh tlie army, surround- 
ed by commissaries, quarter- mas- 
ters, jui/ de toras (loeal magis- 
liates), butchers, bakers, bullock- 
driveis, fariiHU's, and labourers, is- 
suing his various orders and direc- 
tions with the most imperturbable 
placidity, in the selfsame well-bi ush- 
cd black coat and vest, the veiitahle 
drab kersey breeches, the milk-wdiite 
Htocking and well glazed half boot, 
a cane under the light arm, and the 
etermd siiiilf-hox in the left hand, 
tho Himie complacent smile! there 
he stood, as if removed by a stroke 
of enchatitment from the Lisbon 
’Change to his present position. 
Next hour he would be found at the 
Camara, interpreting to those high 
authoritips the wishes or desires of 
the commander- in-chief, in another 
kneeling at the feet of the bishop, 
kissing the sapphire ring which 
adorned his reverend linger, while 
invoking his Excellency’s beneilic- 
tion on his honest labours ; or (what 
was of much greater value in his — 
Sampayo’s^eyes, highly ashe valued 
the “ benedicite”) the diocesan paw- 
toral injunction to all his flock (lay 
and ecclesiastic) to bring forth, with- 
out reserve or excuse, their cattle 
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and the fruits of the earth upon the 
requisition of the devout contractor I 

Of a verity, there was not a man 
in Portugal, if in L^uropc, better 
fitted fur the task he undertook. 
He knew the weak point on which 
to attack his roiintrymeii, and never 
let slip an opportunity of pandering 
to that inordinate vanity which is 
the national foible. Jivery man in 
ofjict whose appearance indicated the 
possession of a stcond sbiit ivas in- 
variably addressed as J f/miriAnn/o, 
hut if boasting of u i/d/df Im was 
approaclied as bis “ HtctUei.cm 
wSuznpayu's mild and persnasive ad- 
diess. his coolness under cieiy pro- 
vocation, and bis patient perseve- 
rance, was witli such a people the 
most certain mode, of overcoming 
every difliculty, and helped to temp- 
er the impetuosity of the Biitish au- 
thorities in the vain and futiiless 
attempt to drag on the dull and 
plodding Portuguese olll rials into that 
alacrity whicli is so totally ioieigu 
to tiieir habits, and indei d to their 
very natuie. By siuli conduct he 
beiMine popular with all. The ge- 
nerals and stair looked on liiin as the 
pi inco of cunti actoi s ; with the coni- 
inissnries he was their iiiagnus Apol- 
lo— the (joldt'n idol of quaitermas- 
turs and btorekeepers, and only i-v- 
vund in reverence and respect, to 
tlieir protector St Antonio with all 
the farmers, bullock-diivers, and 
inulcleers attached to the ainiy, to 
whom he \v,is always a liberal tiieud 
and a voluntaiy interpreter on those 
too frequent cuiiscs of coinpaint by 
these poor jieople against the yw/Zrer 
sharp practice on their heads and 
shoulders Ijy their very gallant but 
unpolished friends and allies fioiii 
(it eat Britain. 

From this period, until Wellhig- 
ten found it necessaiy to conceii- 
irate his foices within those cele- 
brated LincHt (not very correctly 
named), ot “ Toirt'^ 1Vy//oa,” Sam- 
payo’szeal and activity never slum- 
bered ; and when that awful mo- 
ment did an ire, and one whicli his 
sagacity had foreseen and piovided 
for, lie felt a confidence in his means 
and rcBources to meet the emer- 
gency. 

Not only the Biitish army, but 
tbt; 'Portuguese also, jtiider Lord 
Beresford, were to be maintained 
with their usual daily rations. But 
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relief was demanded for the swarm- 
ing thousands of houseless, famish- 
ing fugitives, who, by the cruel iie- 
cessiiies of a state of war, were com- 
pelled to abandon their burning re- 
bidenccs and desolated lands, now 
rendered a desert (in older to re- 
taid and distress tiie advancing ene- 
my), and liad found a refuge vvilhii 
their lines. 

Tills was lli^» moment of Sam- 
payo’s triumph; every eye behold, 
and every voice applauded his wis- 
dom and foresight. JI/s maga/ines 
were full, to oveiflovv, of all the iie- 
cc saiies of life. Alagiiificeiit in 
e.\teiit and convenience as were the 
public, granniios and storehouses, 
they were found iiisiiHicient for ilie 
immense quantities of commissai iat 
stores and provisions which weI^^ 
daily landed; churches, convents, 
and private buildings weie assigned 
over tor their reception, — while the 
Tagus bore on its anqile bosom sup- 
plies of all the niiiuitioiiH of war to 
the amount of millions I While the 
besiegeiH weie eating their hoises, 
the /.'<>/6V/zz/ were in possession of ail 
the comforts enjoyed by the Biitish 
soldier under a iiberal Cbiv ei nnient ; 
and never were the splendid le- 
sources of Great Biitaia moio 
proudly, nay, prodigally displayed I 

.Sanipayo’s house beiainc the, ren- 
dezvous of the general ami stafl- 
ofliceis, whose duty occasionally 
led tlicin into Lisbon ; his establisli- 
nient, always respectable, now be- 
came more costly; his ho-pitality 
was unbounded, and eveiy thing 
appertaining to his memuje assumed 
a more expensive garb, lie alone 
lernahied unchanged his hour had 
not yet ariived ! 

Nottodw'ell on tlie “thiice told 
Ule'* of the fluctuating events and 
lieait-thiilling vicissitudes of tliat 
interesting war; fiom the moment 
when till} “ spoiled cliild of victtoy** 
(as Masseua had been deKigiiuted by 
Ids royal master) lied before the 
more favoured son of i-fdou?’ and of 
prndmrtu to that biilliant peiiud 
when tho all- conquering Wellingtoii 
turned the fierce tide of war into 
the heart of pioud France, Saiii- 
payo enjoyed an unsullied, uninter- 
rupted career of honour, credit, and 
prospeiily 1 

Various were the calculations on tlie 
amount of his propeity, at the close 
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of the war in Portugal ; some aa ex- 
travagant aboveasothers Mrerebelow 
the reality , — that was, of course, liis 
own secret; but one circumstance 
became known in a certain circle, 
which, while it marked the splen- 
dour of his acquisitions of wealth, 
bdll more strongly proved his noble 
and generous feelings. To his elder 
brother, Antonio, who was then ad- 
vanced in lite, and although in alllii- 
ence, surrounded by a large family, 
— he owed a debt of gratitude, and 
it was nobly repaid. On the New- 
Yeai’s day of 1811, this excellent 
bi other was siirpi ihed bj' the receipt 
of bills on tlie llriiish treusuiy to 
tli(? amount of O.nk ‘Hlxdkkd Tnoc- 
!)\Mj PouNOii ! the spontaneoiis, un- 
solicited gift of his attacluHl and 
graielul leiative! — This was an act 
wdiicli <le8erveH to he recorded lor 
the honour of all parties. 

On the final winding up of his 
accounts with the British Ooverii- 
iiient, it was <‘ontidently stated that 
he had realized a fortune of two 
millions steiling ! besides a debt 
due by the Portuguese Oov eminent 
on liis old claim, and lecent cuii- 
ti'ficts of half a million more ! 

Enui'tnous as tliis sum must sound 
ill the eaiH of the uniniliati'd in tiie 
nij stcries of great meicaniile specu* 
lations, to the belter informed and 
calm calculator, it would seem but 
a vciy model ate pcicentuge pioftt 
on siicli u vast and long continued 
outlay. Many of Sdinpayo’s Biilish 
fi lends, high in military and diplo- 
matic rank, strongly uiged him to 
trauster liiinself and wealth to Eng- 
land, the seat of every luxury to the 
allliient, and of sccuiity alsr. But 
Sarnpayo, who often, in his humbler 
days, panted for the change, had too 
long luxuriated in those voluptuous 
pleasures so congenial to his nature 
and his nation, to abandon them, 
now that unrivaled wealth placed all 
his desires within his reach. Besides, 
he had an innate horror of the rude 
but honest freedom of John Bull, 
and a truly Portuguese terror of the 
license taken by our newspapers, 
in presiimiiig to gossip, pry into, 
and expose ail the little fantasies ” 
and “ gouts ” of their betters. Ne- 
ver did he exhibit such warmth of 
feeling as on the occasion of the un- 
fortunate investigation on the affair 
of the Duke of York and Mrs CUrke 
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in 1809. lie literally trampled on 
the British journals I It was the 
only one on which his uatuial or 
assumed reserve gave way to bursts 
of indignation. But wc are dealitig 
more with his public than bis 
private character; let that pass 
with the trite remark of that great 
latitudinal i an in morals, Napoleon 
Bonaparte! — “ tout k son tjotU ,c~ 

'riic Portuguese Ciovcniment, un- 
willing to lose such a man and such 
a fortune, threw out a bait wJiich 
Sainpayo's ambition could not re- 
sist. lie bound bimsclf to Portugal ! 
— and a shoit time avv him laised 
to the peerage by the* title of Bako.v 
Texiera ! to wliich was atlached one 
of the Crown estates foi ever ; equal 
ill vaiuo to the amuunl of all bis 
claims on (jovernmeiit. 

The Peer instantly foisook his 
bunks and business ; consigning 
such diudgery to his hi others, lie 
withdrew to the palace which he 
had purchased on the east eml of 
Lisbon, overlooking the golden Ta- 
gus, — a magniliceiit retreat ! — be- 
coming all at once invisible to his 
commetc.ial, militaiy, and conitnis- 
saiiat ac(]uaiutnnccs and cronies of 
the olden lime, he never appeared 
but on State days, when he passed 
into the glilteiing circle of the 
('ourt, not a da/zimg fortunate p/i/^ 
luntf, hut with the cold and digtiified 
air and inaniier of one born to wealiii 
and title. ! 

The alliay^ce of the 1 idlest man in 
Portugal (and a iiohlo too ] ) was 
eagerly coveted l»y the family of 
many a proud fidalgo, whose an- 
cient blood would have niidled at 
the bare idea of such a mixture in 
his days of trade I The Briroii, a1- 
tliougli secietly desirous of a nchk 
connexion, wns fully awaie of these 
prejudices, — but by his unapproach- 
able hantcur, blended with all the 
affexted coudesceiisiou of the cour- 
tier, he awed the pitiful nobbsia' of 
that country into admiration of his 
dignity I The Portuguese lildagoes 
were ever either tyrants or slaves I 

At length, after various prelimi- 
naries, and that tedious and extra- 
ordinary courtship of the country, 
which docs not admit of any ex- 
change of familiarities beyond a sa- 
lute of the hand between parties 
destined to pass their lives togetJicr, 
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or even a tender ** te*e-n the 
Huron suflferrd hlms^elt* to «<*cepttho 
title of soil' ill- Uvir to the (^lude do 
Penicko, whose little pecuuian/ ern- 
harrassments he was allowed the 
honour of removing. 

The Baron, notwithstanding his 
marriage with a very fine young 
woman in the earlier part of his 
life, whom he prematurely lost, and 
his many little subsequent attach-. 

had never yet been hailed by 
the endearing name of Papa!” 
By the aid of his saints, whom (by his 
daily prostrations at the adjacent 
church of Madrc f!c Dins) it is pre- 
sumed he invoked, the young vis- 
coudessa, in the course of the second 
year, presented him with a little 
Seuhor Henri([ue, to succeed to his 
wealth and honours. Certain lam- 
pooners of Lisbon were pleased to 
exercise their wit, or probably m//- 
lice, on this occasion ; hut we shall 
not rake up the chronicles oi scan- 
dal to bring the trash to light. How 
this fortunate god send was receiveil 
and celebrated must ever remain a 
family secret; for the domestic pro- 
ceedings of a Casa trobre” are as 
inscrutable to the eyes of the pro- 
fane and vulgar as those of the 
once formidable chambers of the 
horrid Lmpiisition. Excepting on 
the saints’, and birth-days ui the 
heads of houses, there are lew social 
assembiages of the fiieiids of fami- 
lies; and even on these occasions, 
there is an utter ahseuce of all that 
joyous hilarity with wh^ch such an- 
iiiversari'is are marked in other 
countries. The young folks are ob- 
liged to conform to the tedious cei"- 
monials of the evening, equally with 
theirse.niors.and have iioopportiinity 
for the exchange of thoughts (not al- 
ways the most pure), except in the 
ic.overneiits of the waltz or landoon, 
and of toner by the language of thecyea 
and fingers, in which latter mystery 
the “ mininas” (or young Indies) are 
precoeiouH adepts. Thus the rising 
generation are early initiated into 
all the arts of hypocrisy and decep- 
tion, which are the besetting sins of 
the Portuguese. Hence that licen- 
tiousness — that depravil), which 
marks the career of the young fidalgo 
when once enlarged from the paren- 
tal roof; hence, too, that deeply- 
rooted iealousy amongst all classes, 
which (it is shocking to admit) wisely 


prohibits even hrnthets or cousins 
from paying those unreserved visits 
to their female relatives, on which 
no restraint is laid in countries less 
tainted with deadly vice I It is by 
no means a pleasant task to allude 
to the impurity of morals, either of 
nations or individuals, but there are 
some abominations in that land of 
vice and ignorance on which it is 
impossible to shut one’s eye^, or 
restrain one's indignation. 

On the return to Portugal of Joao 
VI., to resume his hhiropean throne, 
the Baron Texiera ivas, of course, 
amongst the first of his inder to ren- 
der his homage to his gracious mas- 
ter, who was not a little surprised 
and pleased at tli<* change a few 
short years had pioduced in his for- 
mer petitioner’s rank and circiirii- 
staiices. V\hile olfeiing his congra- 
tulations to the Haroii, his conde- 
scension extended to the aeeeptaiice 
of a pinch of snuir from a perfect 
“ pH’ simtlr ” of that splendid box 
which he had so generously pre- 
sented to him some yeais be- 
fore. The only alteration the artist 
was ordered to make was, the sub- 
stitution of the face of King Joab 
(the ugliest perhaps in Kurope) for 
that of the strikingly handsome Na- 
poleon ! — an ehullition of loyalty 
which enabled the Baron to renew 
Ids protestations of duty and attach- 
ment, and which were repaid on the 
moiiient by the giand cross of the 
Order of Christ ! The probahility 
was, that the ever-raiitious Karon 
had a picture of Napohnn (then on 
the distant rock I) in his secret ca- 
binet, in reserve for future possible 
events. 

The Baron was soon called to the 
Ministry, and the biireai: of finance 
very judiciously placed in his hands. 
The ufVairs of Portugal, however, 
for some years possessed little inte- 
rest beyond their local sphere. But 
at that peri<»d, when whispers of 
conspiracy against rhe amiable King 
Joad, in which a criminal participa- 
tion was ascribed to his son Dorn 
Miguel — about this period Texiera, 
who puihably foresaw a coming 
Bturm, withdrew for a while from 
public life, on the convenient plea of 
Bl-health. The monarch, apprehen- 
sive of danger, retired to a country- 
seat, a few leagues distant from Lis- 
bon, accompanied by some faithful 
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peers, while his Ministry were takin/' 
measures to defeat the foul in- 
trigues of an unnatural son and a 
dissolute queen 1 Standing aloof 
from all parties, the Darou found 
ease and reereatioii in the splendours 
of his magnificent abode, wrhich, to 
its internal comforts, possessed the 
additional luxury of extensive gar- 
dens, pleasure grounds, and paiks. 

On the suppression of this alleged 
conspiracy against his liberty (some 
say his life) and throne — the depor- 
tation of the ungracious prince, the 
banishment of some, and tlie irnpri- 
soiimetit of others, of his evil ad- 
visers — the almost broken- hearted 
Joar» oii<*e more returned to his ca- 
pital On his route lie was received 
with every demonstration of respect 
and attaciuiient by his loyal snlqects, 
wh<»se affection for liis person was 
deep and unaffected. When within 
a couple of leagues of Usboii, the 
royal cortSi/e was met l)y Texiera, 
who, descending from his carriage 
wiili unusual " alacrity, iiistatiily 
threw himself on his knees before 
ills Sovereign, and tendered, with 
his loyal duty, his life and fortune at 
his Majesty’s command. This might 
have been about as sincere an offer 
as others of a similar nature in a 
country we are belter aci|uainted 
with ; but it was not without its 
efl'ect, or instant reward. 'I'lie King 
desired to know from his lords in 
waiting the name of the village in 
which this loyal rencontre occurred, 
and being informed “ Povo,” com- 
manded the kneeling Baron to 
“ Risk ! Conor ok Pov'o.” After 
hand kissing and c<ingratulations, 
the Cojitle look bis place in the ca- 
valcade, and on his arrival in the 
suite of his royal master in the ca- 
pital, received the usual greetings 
of his fi lends and all the foreign 
Ministers. 

His palace on that, and the two 
succeeding nights of general illumi- 
nation, shone like a meteor of light. 
He sent one hundred mil reas* to 
each of the convents of monks in 
Lisbon and its vicinity for a display 
of fireworks and rockets, these re- 
verend padres being, time out of 
mind, the most scientific professors 
of the polytechnic art. Happy bad 
they always confined their talents to 
this harmless science. Tlie Cunde 


did not omit to send a liberal be- 
nefaction to the church and hospi- 
tal of St Joao; but with ail his 
gratitude and enthusiasm, he was 
averse to enteiing into ministerial 
connexion with the (jovernnnmt — 
his keen perception discovered the 
seed of future troubles fur Por- 
tugal. 

i'he death of the weak but amia- 
file king, the proclaiming of Dorn 
Pedro, the subM^queiit abdication of 
that wayward scion of royalty (into 
whoMO biief life so many extraor- 
dinary events were compiessed) in 
favour of his infant daughter; tlio 
usurpation of tlie erow n of Portu- 
gal by the faithless Miguel; the 
transportation to the mos' pestilen- 
tial qiiaitets of the globe, of some, 
and the sacrifice of others of his for- 
merly respected fi lends, did not 
elicit from the wary ('onde de Povo 
the slightest outward demonstration 
either of regret or approbation. At 
the period of the voluntary contri- 
bution, or lather foieed loan, tho 
('oiide/s great wealth ))ointecl him 
out to the satraps of the (Cabinet as 
a templing prey ; but his volunta- 
rily eoiitnbuiing a sum equal to 
L.‘.^0,U0() sterling antieipated com- 
pulsory measures. 

Tune wore on. and strange events 
arose. He lived to see the beloved 
Miguel (as his sycophants named 
him) diiven from the throne and the. 
country which he I'qually disgraced, 
and oiiee more** Imperial Majesty” 
(without an cm pin*) exereise the 
functions of royalty oil behoof of 
his daughter- Queen ; at length that 
illness, wliieh it is believed was at 
first assumed for apolitical purpose, 
now appeared in alarming reality. 
Now was the moment for that do- 
mestic solace and careful attendance 
vhich tlie stricken sinner requires ; 
but the Coude was not a man whose 
habits or tastes could enjoy the 
sweets of unsophisticated tender- 
ness, even if such had been within 
his reach, which the gossip of the 
day denied. Be that as it may, he. 
sunk into the tomb at a period of 
life, when, under another order of 
afl'nirs, domestic as well as political, 
it might have extended to a good 
old age. Take him for all and ail, 
he was a man of extraoidinnry ta- 
lents, profound worldly wisdom. 
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great foresight, and of the most con- 
Huminate address, which ho had the 
tact to adapt to those whom he ad- 
dressed with singular felicity and 
success. Without the advantages 
of classical education, and the limit- 
ed knowledge of only two languages, 
his own and the English, his defi- 
ciencies never appeared in conver- 
sation or in argument. Ilia bound- 
less hospitalities, his evenness of 
temper, or suavity of manner, could 
not tail to make him many friends; 
but far, and above all his good 
points, his perfect knowledge of the 
Jilnglish language proved the ladder 
by which he ascended to the pinna- 
cle of fortune ; from being at 
Ubufui, be became in the course of 
time indispensable ! Ills disposition 
presented the anomaly of the most 
inordinate covetousness to acquire 
wealth, with an equally powerful 
desire to expend with a generosity 
approaehiug to prodigality. His do- 
iiiestic expeiidituie before bis ad- 
vanee to the peerage was liberally 
piofuse, and his benevolence was 
uiileueied by any cold considera- 
tions. He never saw distre.^s wiib- 
out bestowing bis ready relief ; and 
although, like all Portuguese, obse- 
(|uious even to senility towards 
tliose above him, he never exacted 
tlidt homage fioiii those beneath; 
be was a kind inaRier, a liberal deal- 
er, and a genet ous fi lend. With all 
his gravity he could relax at his own 
table, not only enjoy, but really tell, 
u good story at the cheerful board ; 
but then, never until his younger 
brothers had retired. His faults 
(perhaps they deserve a stronger 
term) were tew, but they were those 
of bis nation, and his unrestrained 
indulgence in licentious habits, ul- 
timately hurried him from life in 
premature decrepitude and decay ; 
his viiiues we have given him duo 
credit fur, and they were all his own. 

Of the junior members of the 
Sampayo family, the next in rank and 
seniority to the Conde, was the late 
Senhor Francisco, his head-clerk 
and manager of accounts for se- 
veral years. He was known in 
this country for the last fifteen or 
sixteen years as having been Portu- 
guese consul-general, and latterly 
chief agent and secret ‘‘ministre*’ 
to that libel on royalty Dom Miguel. 
This gentleman (lately deceased) 
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was intimately known to most of the 
staff- olHcers in the British and Por- 
tuguese service who bad served last 
war, as the kind, the ever-ready and 
obliging *^httlc Fratik Sampayo" a 
Lusitariian dandy, to whom every 
fresh arrival from England brought 
a remount of coats, hats, and panta- 
loons, of the very latest fashion. 

The usurper Miguel, not being ac- 
knowledged hyourGovernment, sent 
Francisco Sampayo (who with all 
the juniors of the family added that 
of “ Texiera*’) as consul. He was 
not ri'VAUiniHrity al though tacitly per- 
mitted to exercise tint duties of tiiat 
odice. 0)1 the deposition and dis- 
grace of his master, Dom Pedro sent 
u legitimate consul to supeisede him, 
and Sen bur Francisco’s functions 
ceased ; but be w.is still the secret <u- 
gan of communi<‘atiuTi between t)ie 
exiled Dom and his noble and bo- 
noiirable fiiends in this country. His 
family now say that lie had been ho- 
noured with the dignity of a Bahon 
by Miguel. If hb'di was the fact, 
be was gid’.ty of tlie modesty (veiy 
rare with a vain Portuguese) of con- 
cealing his honours; for no one (at 
least publicly) bad beard of this 
promotion until a late announce- 
ment of bis death, under the title of 
‘‘Baron Tkxii ka dk Sami'vyo!’* 
There is a (a>i)de de Sampayo in 
Portugal, of ancient and renowned 
family, but to whom this family can- 
not claim the remotest connexion. 

Kot one of tluv Sampayoa pos- 
sessed a scintilla of the talents of 
Ifeiiiique, and their deficiencies 
were often deplored by their highly- 
gifted brother in those moments of 
confidential friendship, in which be 
unfolded his inmost thoughts to one 
who long enjuy»Ml bis esteem, and 
who wasiiitt Biitislicurrespondeutfor 
very many years after the war. Poor 
little Francisco’s prosperity did not 
sit gracefully upon him ; he became 
inflfited with his wealth. The news- 
papers stated that be died possessed 
of a fortune in British and foreign 
fund.s to the startling amount of 
nearly six hundred thousand pounds I 
His three younger brothers will no 
doubt become sharers in this new 
windfall, in addition to the already 
too liberal (for their stations) provi- 
sion made for them by their noble 
brother on bis deathbed. 
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SONNETS ON THE OFFICES AND FORTUNES OP POETRY. 

By W. Archer Butler. 

*' I do not know what poetiml ia. Is it honest in deed and word ? Is it a true thing ? '* 

Ai You hike it, Act in. Sc*. S, 

THE PRACTICE OF POETRY. 

Oh witching error I Am 1 but deceived, 

IVhen Binit with love of sacred song, 1 find, 

In the mnzed motions of a busy mind. 

That spirit of rarer bliss which men have grieved 
To seek in vain on earth ? Too well 1 know, 

By fits of changefulness and hours of pain. 

My feeble soul strung to a lower straiu 
'I'hau those glad souls that circle me : and so 
Out of my v^jry grief I wiring a pleasuie, 

And being unloved, I lo\e ideal things. 

And not possessing, hope: while memory flings 
Mists rich with sliadovvy splendours from her treasure 
Of clouds, around the barren past. 1 seem 
To men a dreamer. Tiue ; and have t/uy too no dream ? 


L.N>NUITTF.N POETRY. 

.^ay, can'st thoti paint a picture in thy soul, 

And Iced upon iis beauty? When thine eyes 

.Stray o’er the page where elder bards iiiirol 

Tiudr treasures, will the vision’d scene arise 

Reflected in thine inward niiiior, — skies 

Bright as t/u// built their heaven withal, and streams 

Like those that warbling wandei’d through t/wtr dreams ? 

J1 so, the poet’s sjiirit lives again. 

Renascent in thy bosom, blessed one I 

Blest in thy w'ordless poesy, though pen 

Hath never frozen its flow : Ah, it alone 

Thus inunnuriiig music words may ne’er express. 

Thy dumb thoughts iiiid no echo among meu, 

Beloved, thou hast not fame, but thou hast happiness ! 


POETRY MISTRUSTED. 

1 bid my soul forsake her ceabcless dream. 

Nor blame the woes of life, but make them less, 

The fellow-citizen of man should deem 
To fly the world a gentle selfishness. 

Boast ye this shrine of peace the Muse hath wrouglit? 
A dome of gilded clouds ! Ungrateful thought ! 

Hath she not boons bestowed that far outshine 
Her changefulness, her sorrows ? Broken views 
Of the unknown Transcendent — the Divine, 

And those immortal longings that infuse 
The God into our human souls, were mine 
When boyhood little ween'd that these were dews 
Of CiLMtalie ” so famed, and could not count 
Nor can, the truant steps that boro it to the fount. 
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rOKTRY IN ACTION. 

To deem in every heart lliy heart reflected, 

To see in every face thy wiKhes met. 

To dare aivakeiiiiig a tranced world, to set 
Thy soul as 'Iruth h hi^h bulvvaik heaven- erected : 
To hope that tyrants may he taught to feel. 

That blind resihtanee can he taught to know, 

That proud weak mail, however taught, will allow 
Fealty to aught hut sin. to aught else learn to kneel : 
'I'o love, and in the appetence of love 
To deem thyself heIo\ed, to doubt, discover, 
Oespair, and die : to he — the virtiou over — 

Scorn’d hy the mure than dead that creep above 
'I'tie grave of him who too much loved the light, — 
This is to in'c the vcise 1 only dare to imtc. 


THE OI«’ POKTKY. 

What then still binds tho Poet to his page ? 

Feelings tliat ihei't; alone are not disguised, 

'I'hat may he uttered, never re:i)i;siMl ; 

Ills thoughts his own, his actions with his age. 

Know that he breathes not the dull present time, 
lint peopling the uuliiniced vacancy. 

Fills the twin spheres of Hope and Memory, 

With tiie (piick creatures of imniorta) Ubynie; 

And giaver spirits fastiioned of pure Ihouglit, 

Of Couteni])ialion urgent for the truth, 

Of Love that liath eternity of youth » 

In good men’s breasts, of Peace that comes unsouglit. 
Vet will not come implored; with these lie lives, 
Pitying a lifeless wuild where he alone survives. 


AX llLMItJ.ER VSl'ECT OF TIIH SAME TRUTH. 

Too daring words ! 1 feel the mute dissent I 
The kindly seiiousness of ihy meek eyes 
Uttering to mine their unexprest replies. 

Pleads gently for a lowlier sentiineut. 
ilieatlie it its own iiietk spirit on my lay I 
ill? lie alone the poet iu whose strain 
The soul divine of' sympathetic pain 
Feels, sufleiH with our suffeiiug human clay. 

Ah ! gieatest far of poets was the man 
Who^e form enshrouding immanent Deity 
Mouiijed from the cradle to the cursed tree, 

Wliile still his speech, investing as it ran 
In holiest idyls lessims pure and deep. 

Told of the vines, the birds, the lilies, and the sheep I 


THE CUEF.D OF POETRY. 

Obscurely bright the glories of our being, 

And vigil’d from on high I Hope, Peace, and Lovo, 
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All heavenly HUterhod unseen, all-seeing, 

Enfold its birth ; while Wisdom’s matron dove 
Unbinds the silvery whiteness of its pinions 
Above the eloud of dreams that vests our path, 

WhiMe Boat that Triad in their dim douiinions,--. 
Unknown, beloved 1 to some ; but ho who hath 
'riie vision penetrant of Poesie 
Beholds the inyslir. spirits of our life, 

Hope gleaming sriiiles upon uncertainty, 

Peace heaving slow the wand tnat stilleth strife. 

And Love— winged, laughing spirit! blight and free, 
Twining the llowery wrcatlisthat link my heait to thee! 


the okath oe I'oktbv. 

From the mute wilderness that hath no name, 

IVlysterioiiH gloonis, and visiou-haunted woods, 

Kcalins that weic his alone and Solitude’s, 

A sti auger came — wo that he ever came ! 

The world beset him and they gave him fame, 

And lie was du/zled; but tlieso glittering goods 
Poison’d the. spiings of his diviner moods, 

And Ids exultings sickeuM into shame. 

lie could not bieathe their air, and so he died. 

Tlieri WHS he Ituiied in an alien land, 

And duik Hypocrisy upheld the bier, 

Dull Aval ice toiciiig the forgotten tear. 

And Juivy holding curses in her hand, 

With cold ItidilVereiice linked aud hulluw-hearted Pride 1 


ITS UEVIV.VL AND lAIAlOUTALlT V. 

The powers that quicken eauh,air, sea with thought, 
Tlie liery spirits of the universe, 

These, the true inouruers of the Faerie’s liearse, 
Ihiseeii came near, his toniblcss essence caught, 

Ami bore him, while even haggard Death’s lean lips 
•Smiled sullen, not to his forsaken homo 
Blit its biiglit model in u world to come, 

Uiishiidow'd bliss and light without eclipse. 

First Dope came near aud gazing On him wept. 

Till his dead pulses aud then she smiled ; 

And lUiUiMiug Joy came near, aud sorrowed wild, 
'I’l'l new-horii brealhitigs told her he but slept; 

Then follow’d Love, and kissed his sealed eyes, 

Aud Poesie awoke, awoke in ^^aradise 1 
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STATE OF PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


In a late paper on this subject, I 
may seem to my readers to have fol- 
lowed it too much into obsniie ror- 
iiei'H, and not to have treated it in 
the broad and (rcnGral sii^nilication 
of the title prefixed. I tliinlc, how- 
ever, I can justify the plan 1 have 
piirsiiejl. Tilt* great interest ivliicli 
PioK’Htantisiri in Krance inspires 
arihcs iVom llie liepe, tliat through 
its iiilluence Chiislianity may again 
be revivetl in that country. To ex- 
pect this fiom (\ithoIicisin, is to be 
blind to tlie glaiing fact tliat (yatiio* 
Jicisni has alone generated the infi- 
del spii it that reigns there, for sii- 
pei ntilion and iiieiedulity react upon 
and alternately \jroduce each otln-r. 
lain inclined t<» go even farther than 
this, and, adding to a tiuisni an as- 
set tioii, to maintain that Popery mih- 
sists hy infidelity, nnd that tliey iniist 
both slander fail together. Foriii(»re 
than the last ceiituiy tiie former has 
kept its ground in France at least, 
without having any iiitei nal Hlrenglh. 
During that period a strife has been 
cairyiiig on betvviien Cliiistiaii and 
infidel principles, and to this con- 
tention it is that the Homan (Jimrcli 
has ow'ed its passive and ineit ex- 
istence. Timid, perplexed, and in- 
dolent spiiits have, to slmn the con- 
test, taken n-fugi*. in a haven where 
they may sh ep, amu<e, or torment 
llieinHeJves, as se.'ms good, exempt 
from every exertion of niaiily eman- 
cipated inoiiglit. lint men’s minds 
arc at present almost universally 
gulVering a change. Tlie strife al- 
luded to seems to be drawing to- 
wards a crisis ; and those, who be. 
lievc that the Gospel is from God, 
arc anxiously watching to see wlie- 
tner ibis change, when perfected, 
will not assume a Cliristiau charac- 
ter. There are in France some cir- 
cninst.uices which make this appear 
likely. There has taken place in 
that country a tliorongh htenk up of 
-mind; all the old moulds of thought 
have been l)ui>t asunder; the new 
ones sought to he formed have only 
proved that the earth hath bubbles 
as the water hatli and the escaped 
jiitclligence, roving abroad without 
a body of organs, a more element 
among dements, and therefore in- 


capable of aught but destruction, 
seems to cry out with desperate en- 
ergy, and with its eveiy voice, 
“ IVVio ft ill s/wir us any (jaod'i^' To 
speak more clearly, no one ran have 
attended to the mental {ihcnomena 
of France for the last twenty ycais 
without perceiving that, instead of 
the expression of a inll thendii, as 
heretofore, there is only the expres- 
sion of a uaiit. Neither in politics 
nor in ]>hilosnphy are theie the 
s.ame ileterrniiied views, as formerly 
gave such iincoinpierable energy 
and strength to the whole nation, 
(yoiifidence has departed from rea- 
son, and hope from Revolution. 
Yet, far fiom a disposition to acqui- 
esce in the interregnum of piinciplc 
at present existing, there arc inter- 
nal ferments in the heait of society, 
which are not the less significative, 
heeanse they apjiear to have no dis- 
tinct purpose. riie new liteiatuie 
of the couniry gives vividly hack 
the im.agrt of this state of mind. In- 
stead of speaking out in tlie calm, 
polished, iionicaC self-satisfied tone 
of the classic time, it bieatlies the 
fcveii.sh ardour of a distempered 
heart; n wild fire runs through it; 
piofoiitid hut turbid emolions well 
up from its fountains; and even in 
its most im])ious and impure speci- 
mens is mingled a strain of — what 
shall 1 call it i — not religious senli- 
nicnt blit lellgioiis torment. Ni'ver 
do 1 lead a modern bVeneh honk 
without feeling at once that it is tlie 
production of a very troubled mind. 
Taste, which formerly distiiiguislicd 
the htlks k'Urcs of France, is too 
calm a quality to be at present ap- 
preciated ; and what is called genius, 
is nothing but an intoxication and 
bewilderment among thoughts vvliieh 
ought to I)e classed separately, but 
which are wildly shu filed together. 
In lloinance we find metaphysics, in 
Metaphysics poetry, in History all 
three. A work pure in its kind, or 
sane in its conception, it is almost 
impossible to meet with. (lood 
sense, or wbal Voltaire called a 
**sctilimenl tie convenances* has been 
utterly banished; not to bo con- 
sidered tame, an author must he 
rhapsodical. This character of tho 
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popular literature bIiowa the popu- 
lar mind to be in a condition untix- 
ed, iiidctermlnate, passioiiato, hav- 
ing no specific attraction, and yet 
iull of vigour. 1 do not know whe- 
ther 1 sliali be iinderstooti vvlien I 
say, that 1 attribute this to society's 
having the spiritual a<<|)iratioiis of 
men on its liauds. \Vith these sub- 
tle and fiery spirits it Knows not 
what to do. Popery will no longer 
liou«fi them; infidelity has tiiiown 
them up; and whiNt the}’ continue 
to wander ad hbit 'Ui, they must 
needs produce the utniost disorder 
and frenzy in every train of thought. 
Put tiiis cannot last. Some 
gravitating principle lias ever drawn 
nations wiihiii its vortex. Not one 
Imwever, at present, bears rule in 
I'lance. Infidelity has exhau.^ted its 
best energies, and drivelled away 
into mysticH'ii, wliich is aNo in f/an- 
'riio ru^li that was made lately 
towards St Suiionianisiii, and that 


words “ wo would if wo could ’* 
would aptly express the sentiments 
of all serious Frenchmen with re- 
spect to their adoption of the Chris- 
tian creed. During the last year a 
still farther progress has been made. 
Monsieur Michelet, who has suc- 
ceeded Monsieur Guizot as histoii- 
cal lecturer at the Sorlmnne, ha.s 
delivered lectures touching the Ue- 
formaiioi), taking so favourable a 
view of the characters of the re- 
formers, that tlic Archbishop of 
Paris complained that they were 
calculated to promote heresy, :.rid 
interfered that they might he put a 
stop to Moils. St Marc Giiardiu 
has aba) lectured in the same sense, 
so tiuly in the spiiit ot the reform- 
ed faith, that extracts fnim his lec- 
tures havt‘ been publislu d in all tiie. 
Christhiu journals of France. Both 
of tliet'C gentlemen are engaged at 
present in woiKs relative' to the 
lleformaiiou. jMens. Micheht Ins 


not by the vulgar, but hy meu highly 
educated, and many ot them very 
distiiiguisln-d authors, proves what 
an intense deNiie and tendency 
liiere, is aniong J^'ieiiclinien to adopt 
some religious ctced. I cannot for- 
l»ear, ilureforc, to think, that the 
Go^p.d will at last attract their va^ 
grant intellect, (yhiistlauitj', even 
as (bitliolicism, has, thanks to the 
genius ol Moiis, do (!)intcaubfiand, 
Ije'ui relieved fjom tlie blight wiiich 
tlie wiiheriiig jeers of Voltaire and 
the bhicyclopedisls cast iijmn it. 
Since this good service lias been 
performed, the light in which it has 
been viewed by Frcncliineii has been 
curiously puzzling. They have been 
attracted towards it, and repelled, 
captivated, and disgusted. When- 
ever a glimpse of tlie gospel ins al- 
lured, a blotch of Popeiy oil its face 
has driven them back. Their minds 
are in a strait about it vvhicli is truly 
pitiable. They can neitiier reject 
nor receive it, iieiiher coiifouud it 
with Mahoinetaniijin or any other 
mighty fabric of superstition, as 
was done heretofore, nor adopt it ns n 
revelation purely divine; but with 
neutralized feelings, and at a re- 
spectful distance, they are content 
to regard it vvitli mingled admiration 
and aversion. In this disposition, 
hovyever, there is no hostility. I 
believe, on tlio contrary, that the 
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lately publislicd inemoiis of I.uther, 
of vvliicl) iiolici‘ has been tikeu in 
this MagJtZ'nc. This work lias crea- 
ted a great sensation in Paris, and 
is popular beyond any book that 
liaa appeared for a long time. Fif- 
teen, ay, or ten years ago, to wiite 
of Lutlier, witli a view to drawing 
aitenlion towards ids character and 
doetriue, would have bc; n consi- 
dered as a proof of imiieciliiy or 
bigotry ; luit now our great reform- 
er is a fivouiitn in tfie of 

iho French metropolis, and hiis me- 
mory, the object of aflectionatc ad- 
iniratuiu to men, all of whose an- 
tecedent thoughts and sympaihios 
liavo been purely iiilid;!. Tliis 
surely is a rigo of the tiiiiea. The 
wiil. i!j of tho ti.iily pri.ss, too, are 
beginning to p.'rceive that civil li- 
berty is iu-.epmMl)ly connected with 
the doclrinobuf tlie velormed creLul; 
and one meets frcipiently with a«- 
licles on tliat subject, in cerlaiu 
journals, which, considciing where 
they me fo ind, are, as stiangc and 
elartliiig as they are gratifying. In 
biief, there fire observable many in- 
dications of an approaching sit in 
tho Fiencli mind towards Chri.sti- 


anity. As a source of incrcaso to 
this happy tendency, one I«)oks iia- 
turully to the Protestant national 
Cliurcli of tho country. But in tliis 
(luartcr, 1 am sorry to sav, little ho]>e 
il u 
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is apparent at present. The origin 
of this Church explains completely 
its character. Us existence ntaiks 
not the tiiurnph of it reprcssihle con- 
victions, but is a cold oHicial n'cord 
of a despot’s good pleastirc. No 
fervent aiduous /oal, no enthusias- 
tic will to make religions iiuih vic- 
torious, went foith lo its building 
up, but it came as ;i boon to ii pros- 
trate people, who, far froni having 
strength to coii(|U(*r, had hardly 
strength to desire it. An ohl hioki ii 
party of fugitiv e, reci cant, disgi aced, 
and spiritless men, weio culled to- 
gether hy Napoleon, and made the 
ohjoct (il an admiuidtratioii which 
Inid the out waul appearance of a 
woiship. But the ancient feudal 
Protestantism tlius dug up, alter its 
warrior ppiiit and spiritual life had 
long departed from it, was and is 
nothing more than a bUnnilcss, mar- 
ronUv.s spectre. Deriving its ex- 
istence fioni a goviMinncnt, it has 
nevei known any otloM lifc than that 
which a govctiinicnt can impait. 
(huiiiction.i aie alien to an c:i‘iih- 
lishmciit ot this kind, for it docs not 
spiing out ot iheiii, neither arc th. y 
timiMnilted to it. The wide i der- 
\al of tisne tl)atcl^p^ed between the 
abolition and rc-c^t ildi^hmcntof tlie 
reformed worsidp ivas suflicierit of 
itself t<» di bauch tic* innids ol llu* 
descendant', i t the pijitdlUe h'leiich 
Protestants from tlie pmi'y of llicii 
creed. Their leljxed aiteniiou to it, 
in an atmospheic of sup^'istitioii 
and inlidelity, made it naturally fade, 
away into a colourle-^s prcvaiicating 
rati(uialis-ii. It would have, been 
almost imp«jssihlft for lliein, in such 
a position, to have preserved a vivid 
unadulterated faith. 'I'hat they kept 
themuUes separate ;.t ail f.om iij. 
fidcD and Uomanist*., as iliey ditl in 
ahiiocit nnclirnhiolnd mnnhers, is 
irt!ii*r a maUc r of wonder. As 
uiigljt havo been expected then, a 
pale 11 minisceme of the Go.'ipel 
was all that .survived the long per- 


secution. The teachers were not 
better off, in this respect, than 
their flocks. Instead of the de- 
cided views and docliineb entertain- 
ed hy their fathers, a timid and su- 
perfici.'d ])hilosuphy, which i.s ne.i- 
tlier (’hiisiiau nor infidel, but whicli 
ueuir.'ili/es both, is the ground to 
which their cowed spiiits have re- 
licated. The Jleformation, as le- 
presetited hy such men, must nc(;ds 
appear to the last degree uiiatlia.'- 
tiveand uniiiipoilant ; and to the 
iicUerial existence of Biote'a.antisin, 
in Its actual state in Prance, 1 attii- 
bute it that its doctrines have nut, 
especially ot late years, since iafide- 
lity has been oii the w'nne, been 
deemed worthy of inoro attention, 
ll is true thut some peit and (piick- 
eniiig airs from England and Geneva 
have latterly blown fieely over the 
languor of ceilaiii churclies, ami 
there aie at present s} inptoms ol an 
( xtensive religious icv ival. Still, the 
general chaiactcv of the Cliuicli be- 
ing such as I have dei-( libed, I be- 
came specuily awjiie that I must 
look elsowheie lliaii in the iialional 
temples and congicgaiions for what 
1 came, to liud — a blight, active, zea- 
louv Giui^tiaiiity, toll of spiiit and 
power us w v Jl as soluioly and sound- 
ll('^s. Tills I have folloived, mid it 
has led me. into tei luded spots, ami 
among huui'.le indlviduids, who 
have iiulhing bultlieir faith to make 
them vvoiiliy of notice. In these 
little socielie.s, whiih I have been 
led to frevjucnt and to study, I placvi 
my hope that bpiiitual life may 
again be infused into the National 
Establishment ; that Prcncli Protes- 
tantism may thus be fcttniparrf in 
the Gospel ; and have a church truly 
Chiisiidti, occijp}ing an extensive 
ti'nitory, and u commending itself 
tv> I he rv*,uPou and conscience of llio 
whole nalion. Tiu*r« arc actually 
in Prance about a million and a half 
ot Protestants enjoying an establish- 
ed worship ; and yet this great body 
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makes no impression whatever on 
the general population. They exist 
as though they existed not — they 
arc eoinpletoly ovulookaL If the 
active character of the Gospel and 
the lleformalion were impressed, 
only in a inodciate degree, on the 
sluggard mass, their inlluence would 
go tarther towards clianging and 
(Miiisiiani/ing the inond condition of 
their country men tbaii any other 
cause it is possible to imagine. 

In continuance of my last paper on 
this Riihjecl, the first place to M'hich 
1 shall introduce my readers is Tul- 
lius. This is a town about four 
leagues distant fiuiji Gieiioble. It 
has a population amounting to al/Oiit 
four thousand iiihahilants ; but, 
though this is not inconsiderable, 
its fliaracter is rallier tlmt of an 
overgi own village than of a bourg. 
(hjinmerce, ])ri>peily hO called, lliere 
is none, ilriAConibing be 

dignilied with that title. Us in- 
hafiit.Jiits are neaily all luiniers 
and I'lisbaoduieij ; liny eiijoy gene- 
rally \ery easy ciieiuostuiccsj, find 
have some hi<ii\iduaU uinoug them 
extremely i n ii. Vet they are all, in 
the best aud stionge.-'t sense of the 
woid justir't. Tin ir iguoiance, 
liowevei, not bi’i.)g uniteil with po- 
vcity and want, is not vicious. Uii- 
lal occupations, and an ahundarice of 
the lu’cessai iea of litci have kepi their 
inanncis pure. The proof, and cer- 
tainly one of the chiet causes of thi-s, 
is apparent in the fai^t that tje/i- 
d’ut.nfs aie never stationed or seen 
in the town, nor has i\ single na- 
tional guard oi the place ever equip- 
ped himselt with a uniform or been 
called into service. Three years 
ago every inhabitant of this primi- 
tive spot was a Human Catholic. 
At about 'liat time a missionary w'as 
sent tl rue by the Contiiienlul Soci- 
ety, He was, however, sd ill ic- 
ccivedj that no one would allow 
his house to preach in. lie was ob- 
liged to hold his tii'bt meetings in 
a wine-cellar. At present theie is 
in the town one of the most remark- 
able Protestant churches of France. 
The first converts had been, as has 
usually happened, bigoted but sin- 
cere Papists. They amount to fifty 
in number. This may appear to 
my readers inconsiderable; yet 
1 can assure them It has never 


been my lot to meet in any part of 
the world half as many of the same 
btanip united in one society. Hrilf 
a score of such form generally the 
salt of a mixed multitude of piofes- 
sors. The Gospel not having been 
taught these men from thrdr infancy, 
it has como upon them suddenly as 
a revelation ot surpiising things, and 
the iinpresMon made on them is so 
vivid — undimmed — undaikened by 
ctjuivocal examples — that their faiib, 
to u‘-« tho most appropiiate exitrcs- 
sion I can fiud, spiahUs in their whole 
demeanour, in fact they h.ive not 
contemplated the (iubpel through 
the medium of men — a medium so 
cloudy, so perverting, so repelling; 
but have sought it directly, where 
alone it is to he found, puie, beau- 
tiful, and powerful, iu the New Tes- 
tament. I passed several days with 
this hin^ulaily interesting society. 
The pabtor has a meeting at his 
house twice or Ihiice .‘i-weik, for 
his whole Hock, when the Sciiptures 
me read, and hyiinis nie sung, and 
there is pi.yir. I was pieseiit at 
tvv'O of ilseso meetings; and 1 can 
safely shy that I never saw any where 
decorum and reverent atteiuioii so 
happily blended with an expres- 
hioii of deepest religious emotion. 
Tliroughuiit my whole tour I have 
not met with the slightest Kyniptom 
of launtiiism. lOveiy where the 
newly com cited people seem to be 
on (hett against it, being warn- 

ed that it is the danger to which their 
inexperienced fervour chiefly ex- 
poses tliein. 1 begin, however, to 
think that fanaticism has al ways been 
the ivoik of aitful religious dema- 
gogues, and has never anseu of itself 
out of the chastened enthusiasm 
wliich Chiistianity inspiies. The 
members of the new church at Tiil- 
lins unite with tlieir zeal a conduct 
ill their daily avocations so exem- 
plary, tliat they have the. good word 
of all the inhabitants. The fraternal 
alVeclion and close family communion 
wiiicii binds them together stiikea 
and captivates attention, and they 
arc not so separated from tliose who 
partake not tlieir convictions as to ex- 
clude heiinvolciice. The smallness 
of tho cummiiiiity in udiich they 
live prevents that unhappy contrac- 
tion of sympathy within a particular 
circle which too often characterises 
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profesBOTR in other parts of the 
world. They arc necessiirily oblig- 
cd'to mix ill tlieir daily labours in- 
discriminately with their townsmen, 
and their religious sentiments being 
thought Si) stiange and rcrnai kable, 
they are constantly calli d upon to 
explain them. Tlu^y are therefore 
i . •*('>()(/, and uiiiversfilly respect- 
ed ; and 1 believe wouM be joined 
by many, if mere approbation of 
their opinions entitled one tobecomo 
a iiieinher of their aociety. But, as 
there is a gieafc distance between 
approving of certain propositions, 
and cordially adopting tiiein as vital 
tiutha, none will venture to ineorpo 
rate them'sclvcs with the new con- 
veits, whose minds, or at least dc- 
hires, are not wrought up to the samo 
])itch of devotion as theirs are. This 
i:i all rigdit. It is, however, greatly 
to be regretted that the ineaiincss of 
their jilaee ol meeting deters niini- 
bera troin frerpienting it. A plaee 
where the (lospel is preached in 
Franee ought at least to have some 
semblance to n building intended 
for public woisbip, — otherwise the 
worsldp itself has a “ bole-and cor- 
ner” ati, and can scarcely command 
respect. A room, of shabby appear- 
ance and of dillicult access, at pre- 
sent serves the Protestant cungtega- 
tion of Tullins fui their chapel. IJiis 
congregation has been called into 
existence by the instrumentalicy of 
the Couliiiental .Society, in a spot 
the most promii^ing for the spread 
of a truly Gospel Christianity. It 
only remains now, in order to give 
this work the character of durability, 
to record solidly the noble dt;ed, and 
impart to it eHicieiicy and perpetu- 
ity, to erect a building there where 
one has never yet existed, for the so- 
lemn sei vices of the Now llcformed 
Church. The actual flock are them- 
selves too poor to do this. Relb 
gioiiB Hucieties may hare other and 
more pressing calls upon their funds. 
It is good, nevertheless, to mention 
the want of a temple in this place, as 
one of the utmost importance. In- 
deed 1 regard Tullins, and every 
thing connected with its young 
chuicb, as demanding the most 
parllcular attention. It is a centre 
tu a multitude of villages and ham- 
lets, in all of which the power of 
Popery is extinct, though its name 


and forms remain, and, like the 
ghastly walls of an edifice untenant- 
ed with life, throw their Idack sha- 
dows over tlic land. That the 
church of Rome is tiuly at present 
but a great stalking phantom, inspir- 
ing neither dread nor respect, the 
experience of the Cvtpuifrurs has 
proved to me. 1 fell in with two of 
these humbie but cfl'ective agents ac 
Tullins. Tiiey had just ai rived 
from tiaveihiiig the range of motin- 
tain country between Gi(3riohle 
and that plaee, hclli/ig New Testa- 
ments and UactH. They i elated, 
in one of the mmdings above iiien- 
tioiicd, tlieir adventures duiiiig the 
last week. Kvery where they had 
been w'dl received, and in ^ome vil- 
lages with the utmost cordiality. 
Sometimes in tiie places where they 
lodged the people of the hou'^c re- 
fused to take any thing for their eii- 
lertaiument. TJkw told us that seve- 
ral familiea had received the Gospel 
wiili so much avidity, that tliey (the 
Ci IpotUius) weic hardly sullesed to 
reliic to icst, but whenever they 
proposed to do so, weie asked to 
read one chapter more out of the 
New d’estament, and continue their 
conversations. In one hamlet it had 
been determined that some of the 
principal villagers should go to Till- 
Jins and b(>g the pastor of that place, 
to come and preach to them. Not, 
Jiovvever, to make too much of a 
marvel of all iIiIm, I must adti, that 
throughout my tour in many spots I 
liave occasionally encountered .Ai«- 
seuists, and 1 am inclined to believe 
that in the pai ticiilar region of which 
I am now wi itiug, they arc numerous. 
It is needless, pel haps, to remind my 
readers, that in the most essential 
doctrine which divides Popery from 
the Reformation, vi/. the doctrine of 
free grace, the Jansenists are tho- 
roughly Protestant. Hut what is sur- 
prUing, 1 have never found that Jan- 
senism has been taught by the priests. 
On the contrary, the few of this per- 
suasion I have met with have been 
those who gave uo lionour to the 

{ vriestH. Of the word Jausenism they 
lad also never heard till 1 brought 
it to their ears, and 1 did not think it 
worth while to explain to them its 
signification. 1 am forced, therefore, 
to attribute their adoption of a doc- 
trine never expounded to them to a 
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Biuccrc feolinji of ploty, which Icadn 
indeed directly to It. Wherercr I 
have met Papists who have been 
really pious, they have been Janaeu- 
ibts; and 1 have been always of opi' 
nioii that tlie liefoi mation was mar- 
red a second time in Krauce, I>light- 
ed in its bud, by ilje unhappy mira- 
cles at the tomb of the Ahhc ck Pm is. 
Owing to the slight sprinkling of 
Jansenism which one linds almost 
every where, not among tiie priest- 
hood but among the people ; Popery 
in that country, even when It is bigot- 
ted, has not the bitter, ferocious cha- 
racter it exiiihits in Spam and in Ire- 
land. Tiie Colj/o/ if have spoken 
of assured me that tiie opposition 
they met with was so slight as liardly 
to destu VC mention. And here it may 
he as well to inform my readers what 
dcsciiptioii of men these (ktlito't* ms 
invaiiahly aie. 'I’liey heloiig always 
toliu; Immhlest rank in life. 'Hie two 
I met were, the one a disbanded sol- 
dier, ami the otlier by trade a wlieel- 
wi iglit. Tlie latter had not abandon- 
ed his ordi.'tary cidiing, hut when 
woi t\ is seal ce, In^ take.s his knapsack, 
filled with Bibles, 'restameiits, and 
tracts, and tra\er!ies the country to 
sell tlieui for the Continental or 
Evangelical Society, it is a veiy 
good sign that there arc so many men 
of this class of life so iituupiitocaliy 
pious and well conducted, that they 
can be scut in couples almost over 
evciy tract of the soutii, and many 
in the north, on a mission wiiich re- 
(luires so much temper and pru- 
dence. Let no one feci a sentimetit 
of disdain towards these lowly scr- 
\ams in a great cause, for colpoitaur 
is the only means which can possibly 
be irnaguied as adapted to carry the 
Bible in every vaiioiis direction 
over the whole surface of France. 
Without exaggeration I may say, that, 
the French nation have bitberto re- 
mained as ignorant of this book RvS 
Mahometans are. The removal of 
this ignorance must of itself effect 
an immense change in their charac- 
ter. By the diffusion of tiie Scrip- 
tures, Christianity will be discovered 
populaifi/ not to be identi6ed with 
Popery ; this distinction, made wide- 
ly and generally, must lead directly 
to the result aimed at; and the me- 
thod and instrumentality employed to 
effect this mighty purpose bear up- 


on them the marks which, according 
to all analogy between pro\idential 
interpositions immediately relating to 
thcOhristiun dispensation, they ought 
most emphatically to have, viz. great 
humbleness and apparent meanness 
in the agency made use of. It is 
tills reflection that makes one linger 
with so much iiope over spots whicli, 
if they had not so much of promise 
ill them, would Jose a great deal of 
their interest. 1'ulliiiN is one of 
these. There is in its immediate 
neighbourhood, at a hamlet about a 
league distant, several converted Ho* 
nnn Cailiolics, among whom there is 
a whole family very zealous, whose 
house SCI ves for a little cliurch to the 
villagers who aie disposed toas'^em- 
ble there and hear tlie New Testa- 
ment read. 1 accompanied, one Sun- 
day, the pastor of Tullius to uiiother 
village at. a great^*r distance, where 
lie preached to about fifty persons, 
the whole ])opulation, I should think, 
of the place. These persons had not 
been pieviou'^ly warned of the pas- 
tor’.s intention to visit them, they 
came to hiar him Bpontaueously, al- 
most without an invitation. The 
great majority of tlie inhabitants of 
all these villages are Homan Catho- 
lics. Some nominal Protestants, liow- 
ever,i!i8re arc ; that is, persons with- 
out any religion, or any foi m of wor- 
ship wdiatever. W^liere Protestants 
in France are not sutlicienily imine- 
rous, liiey can neither have a chinch 
nor pastor of the nailoDal establish- 
ment. It liappens, therefore, in many 
parts that there arc a multitude of 
scattered individuals whose fathers 
belonged to tlie llefoi rned faith, but 
who are themseves abandoned alto- 
gether to the most brutal and har- 
dening ignorance, which they take a 
pride in, believing it to be derived 
from tlieir ancestors, and to be a 
badge of their race. 1 must not 
omit to mention, in concluding what 
1 have to say about Tullius, that a 
Catholic priest, who from conscien- 
tious motives has thrown up his 
office, though lie lias not yet sepa- 
rated himself from his church, has 
taken refuge among its little flock. 
This circunistanco is chiefly remai li- 
able, that it has not provoked the 
priesthood of the town into any ma- 
nifestation of hostility. The apatiiy 
thus shown cliaracterises both the 
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pricBts and ilieir {mrishioners in that 
plac«; and nothing can prove so 
clearly that the power of tne Church 
of Horne is an iilu’^ioii passed and 
gone frrr ever, as tiiit it cannot re- 
tain its inllue'ice over populationa 
the inoht simple and piimitive, ami 
therefore ino'.tdisipo.-eil towards cie- 
diility and prie&ily suljeclioii. The 
reason of this is, ihnt e\ei y doctrine 
of thatehuich, and its e\eiy rite and 
ceremony, lias borne pupuiai joke or 
ohhceiic anei dote for its jKinluhtt and 
laughtm- riio-'t effectually kills de\o- 
tiuri, wlirii deioliou arises not out 
of rational convictions, or lionitdy 
intelligible truths, but has for its 
object iiitfslcuet which one is forbid- 
den to exatnino into. A creed built 
up of mysteries addiessing theni- 
seUes exclusively to the irnagt- 
natioii, is a trail and delicate thing, 
for the moment they are associated 
with ideas impure or lidii u1oii», 
their poetry h«is gone out of therrr, 
and their rirtue along with it. 

Cieiiohi.' is a city ahorrt fmtr 
leagues distant from Tulliii'*. It 
coriiiairis frrrrn about thirty to torty 
thousand inhahi tents. Theie is a 
Protestant temple therr*, and a small 
Protestant populsition ; but altliougli 
there has been u faithird and able 
minister of the go.'peI exei'clsing 
his ministry for more than thirteen 
years within its walls, his exertions 
have Idcherto produced no rcsulls. 
1 might attribute this to many second 
causes, hut choose rather to refer 
it to one which is almost univer- 
sal in its ojrerarion, viz. to the ge- 
neral character of French provincial 
towns. ThcKe exhibit neither the 
comparaiive eimplicity and purity of 
iust.ii: life, nor the activity and iii- 
lelligencc of a great, eity. The vices 
of a liietropolrs ar e hrouglit U> them 
most effeuually by a gaiiiron, or a 
publie school, or Ibeatres, whiUt the 
mind, the genius, the cuterpiibing 
spirit, and corttmercial, litera’-y, and 
political ngitatioiis whicli preserve 
large populations fioiit litter sMgna- 
tion and cm luption, are only to bn 
found in the eapiial. Fvery thing 
of the binalii St proini-in which the 
provinces may produce is transport- 
ed immediately to Paris. T/a// are 
reduced to a state of mere animal 
life. Mayorc*, prefefs, and comrnandm 
ant$ fie place form their high notii- 


bilitics,” and make them feci that 
they are merely ujipcjtdunt on the 
great metropolis, and have no inde- 
pendent local cliai after or conse- 
quence. W o whose happy land is 
covered over with cities, all of which 
have a distinct inipmtaricc in them- 
selves and ai e fo.'iises of intelligcuce 
and activ e life, whose men of wt alih, 
genius, and philanthropy, are to be 
tonnd busy aird enthusiastic in all 
parts oi the empire, and whose /A//>rr/ 
\i not altradvd towards, and kept 
strongly within one centre, hut dif- 
fused over the whole territory, can 
hardly conceive of the dearth of in- 
tellect, and the deadness to every 
generous impulse, consequent there- 
upon, to whrch the monopoly of Pa- 
lis reduces ihe provincial towns. 
These are, in truth, nothing hut a 
multitude of hnnai.i (I'ddmuu.sftfi- 
tion. I led quite convinced that the 
cenU.rlizing syKtern haseven a vvoise 
effect upon lire inoial than upon tho 
polilic'd condition of the French 
]M*ople. W liatev er subject one may 
be considering, this sy-ivun eonslant- 
ly prrsents Ir^iell as the source of 
every evil. By it t.bo provinces aro 
drained of all that is good. ICveiy 
man eapa’de <d’ m:<kitig an impii s- 
sion on the people betakes himsfclf 
to Paris, where lio loses all origin- 
ality, and all power of serving hia 
country. Those who remain behind 
form mere vegetating communities. 
They receive, uevertheleaa, ail the 
corruptions of the capital ; its filthy 
scum flows over upon them. Such 
populations, stagnant, stupid, and 
depraved, afford a very ungrateful 
soil for a preaeher of the gospel. A 
Niiiiple, good riiiiii, especially if he 
have, no great power of eloquence, 
which irrust generally be the ca.se, 
Ctin hardly make the pure and spirit- 
rial tniths he announces acceptable 
to such audiences as he will he likely 
to find. That his doctiine comes not 
from Paris will generally he quite 
sufficient to persuade them that it is 
uiteily unworthy of attention. The 
French people acknowledge that in 
the olden time tlrey blindly and 
stupidly idolized their fjrunde rao» 
tuttf/ae^ still more blindly and stu- 
pidly do they at present idolize their 
fjrande vdh. A whole nation of 
thirty- two millions lies prostrate as 
a ylctiiq before one city, which has 
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ever been its curse ; the active, zea< 
lous, energetic propagandist of the 
dctullirst moral pests over the em- 
pire. Unless the centralizing sya- 
teiJi be broken up, a philanthropist 
would almost wish, even at the ex- 
pense of a r(fvoliition, that federal 
governments should be established 
in bV Alice. If Lyons were, as it 
ought to be, the metropolis of the 
Hoiiih, tlicn would all the cities of 
that beautiful region I)ur8t into new 
life. A vasttractof territory, so fer- 
tile, so rich in natural resources, so 
prolilie in genius (for most of the 
greatest men of Fiance have been 
Southern**), would not then present 
a suiface abandotu d to mere animal 
and mechanical evislence. To pros- 
jier in any, and in every seuse, a na- 
tion Nboiild be ot small I'ircumfer- 
LMice, or have many centreH of aeiion. 
A I emote inlliierice is always a blight 
upon indisidiuil exerliou and dis- 
tinetivc ehaia<'ter. 'I'lie condition 
ol (jlrenoble, whirl) is the eonditioii 
of almost every town of Fiance of 
the same t-./ A'V, Ints suggested to 
me tiiesc lefl ctions. 'I’liougb a 
■liaiidsome well-built city, nnd sur- 
roii tided by one ot the finest land- 
scapes in the Kingdom,Kopi('tureisqiie 
that its superb bills and liixuiiunt 
valleys lemiiid one of Switzerland, — 
it is hut a sink, a foul suluirb of Paris. 
The reckless military iibeitinism of 
n garri.soii of four thousand men, 
and the full blossomed vices of the 
students of its Krolt: dr JJtotl, with 
the inane tiee thinking nonsense of 
both (ilie only two oiders of raeii 
who remain faithful di^dples of 
Voltaire, so low lias infidelity fallen), 
pollrte and poi.sou the atinusplieie of 
tH*{ town. In it (bis birlh-plnce) 
there is a statue of the (Chevalier 
Ibiyard ; and when I thought ot the 
liigli chivahic. heait of the Knight 
*' without fearaiid vviihoutrepioach,’' 
and of the noble and salient impiiises 
which, even with all their wildness 
and lawlessness, gave a redeeming 
glory to his age, which fell without 
partiality upon almost every particu- 
lar region of the empire, I felt tliat 
the feudal system was better than 
the centralizing one. No single man 
of mark inhabits Grenoble, or ever 
roiues near it or any of the oilier 
French provincial towns, except as a 
traveller. They are all morally 


mere Jlats ; yet am i persuaded that 
energetic and devoted men tuivlit 
make an impression on them. Jle- 
seivoirs of dormant waters, as they 
are, for the use of the capital, they 
might be imned and impregnated 
with healing and vivifying virtues by 
tlu: gospel, as tiie pool of llelli'iaida 
WAS by the descent of an angel. 

I must now pas.^ over several Pro- 
testant churches to come to Mens, 
This little bourg is situated in the 
department of the Isere. Its site la 
In a valley among mountains which 
heave up their heads all around it as 
boldly and wildly as waves of the 
sea. The billows of that great ocean 
of sky-communing pinnacles, the 
Alps, come as far as here. Nothing 
can give a more peifcct image of 
quiet and ri'pose than docs the liny- 
looking town — a little nest of thatch- 
ed houses, lying in a soft lap ot laud 
in the midst ot the gigantic scenery 
about it. Though theie is a good 
road to the place, public caniages 
iiev\?r traverse it, tor the steep as- 
cents and desci nts uie so constant, 
that it baa been found impracticable 
to do so. Mens is thus cut off fiom 
ail intercourse, not absolutely neces- 
sary, with the great woild. It has 
a population ot about two thousand 
five huudred inhabitants, half of 
which are Protestant, and half Roman 
Catholic, i was attracted towards 
the spot as the first scene of Neff’s 
labours. It and the neighbourhood 
about it was, as be called it himselF, 
** the land of his affections,” and 
ceitainly these aflVciions Jinve been 
well returned. Ail tilings are here 
of him. The iiiliabitauts considei* 
him as their apostle, and speak of 
him with an overflowing abuudanco 
of heart, which shows how deeply 
bis active love towards them has 
sunk into their memories. His let- 
teis and scraps of bis band- writing 
are picBcrved by numeious and 
alfcciionntu discijiles, and exhibited 
before sti angers as the cui iositii s tlie 
most worthy of interest which the 
countiy affords. In every society, 
in every meeting held for religious 
purpose.^, one Jiears some ot his 
striking popular remarks, or some 
anecdote, relating to him repeated, 
which, though heard perhaps many 
hundred times, never mil to produce 
a visible effect. When one contrasts 
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what Mena, from all accounts, u na, 
with what it isi one understands the 
ardent gratitude and veiieiatiun in 
which tlu; iriiue ot‘ the in.m who pro- 
duced so gieat a change is held. 
When NelV lirst visited this place, its 
inhahitanls weie as harbaioiis as 
their ahodo is remote fiotn ci\ili- 
sation. In such iiiteui'c brutality 
were they sunk, that when he, 
wiioin they no'.v hold no dear, began 
to pi each to them, he was Iiooled 
aftLT ill the streets by the mob, who 
set up the impious ciy “ A bus ^(.‘sus 
Cnh.^I'* The earnest eloquence, 
untiling perseierance, and painful 
sclbsaciiiicing labours, wliicli he 
devoted day and night, not to his 
own inteiests, but to tlu iis, soon, 
however, drew grt at nunibeio to him 
by a kind of msignetic attraction; and 
so greatly was he beloved at last, 
that he used to aay, “ These people 
love me too nincl),Quiely they iloiiot 
underst.ind me.’* It is singular that 
Nefl‘, though he ins[)ired so much 
(MilhusiaMii, felt V(My little himself; 
he was never elated, a strong will 
made him triumph, and strong con- 
victions kept him incc'^sautly active ; 
but this will, as his whole life pi fives, 
had not even a mi.ituu' of personal 
motives to stimulate it, and these 
coiiviciions brought with them little 
of personal joy. lie used to say, 
“ I show others the streams, but 1 
have no refreshment from them my- 
sell and wIkmi one complained to 
him of a similar .state oi mind as an ex- 
cuse for Hiackeiie.d exertion, he said, 
Tlie way for a man peiishiug in 
the snow to warm and rescue him- 
self is not idly to complain, which 
will only bring his calamity to a tatal 
i:risi-i, but to hasten to the succour of 
his ccriipaiiions in a like condition.’* 
So arid and black was his internal 
experience at times, that he declared 
often to his intimate fiieuds that he 
thought himself so w'orthless an in- 
strument that, when Clod had done 
with him, he would break him to 
pieces.” ^ The providential and mer- 
ciful design ol such painful thoughts, 
which the holiest men have ever been 
subject to, is evident. St Paul had 
his thorn in tlic flea'll, and he lias told 
us wht/. It ia only in death that suck 
characters are sensible of their great 
triumph, a? was Nell'. He died of 
hunger, in its acutest tortures, not 
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being able to reccivo any sustenance 
from the diseased state of his stom- 
ach, but his mind was ascendant over 
his bodily snftVrings, and his last 
written and spoken words were, “ I 
la mi) b\tt/ut in piifiU ptacc ; 
Vt(ton/f vu l(,ri/^ This rc- 

inaikable man, though he did so 
much fur Mens, found always a ( arty 
there to strongly opposed to his 
views, that he felt it necessary at la&t 
to quit the spot and repair to the 
high Alps. Ills nqjoiii n at Aleiis was 
not long, yet, briet as it was, it su/li. 
ced to sti ilvc out a woi k and commu- 
nicate an impulse vvhicli has made 
its cliuich the most zealous, pei haps, 
and the most ell'ective certainly oi 
any in Fiauce. This church be- 
longs to the national establihliiiUMit, 
and adbids an example ol the im- 
mense advantage which a state wor- 
ship, when truly I'nifilling its design, 
lias over detached or sectaiiaii con- 
gregations. 'J‘he appearance of ouh r, 
regularity, decency, and ie>pecta- 
bility which it exhibits, cuntrastH 
pleasingly, yet painfully, with the 
exteiior nieunness and distressing 
shifts and anxieties which all the 
churche.s 1 had previou.ily visited 
labour under. Nothing brought 
this contrast more btrougly out than 
the temple in which llie public ser- 
\ ices are perfoi med. li is uii ample 
building, coiivenieiiily fitted up, 
and was foimerly a chateau of the 
inmous Lesdesgiiieres. To sit with- 
in its walls in the hours of Sabbath 
woiship was a luxury to irie after 
having been accustomed, during my 
tour, to the scarcely decent rooms in 
obscutc corners in which 1 found 
gospel ministers and tlieir docks 
obliged to take refuge. Protestant- 
ism, indeed, at Mens has its genuine 
respectable aspect. It is neither re- 
presented by a dead form nor by a 
seeiiiiiigly disgraced and outcast 
sect, it it existed elsewhere, in 
places less remote and more popu- 
lous, as it does here, it would soon 
irii upon the nation. The Protestant 
inhabitants of the town amount in 
number to about twelve hundred. 
Of these three hundred are profes- 
sors of evangelical piinciples, and 
are distinguished by ibe scrupulous 
strictness of their conduct. The 
half of these at least, 1 should think, 
are persons whose piety is far deep- 
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cr than any external demeanour can 
show it. 1 do not know whether 1 
hhuuld not include in this calcula- 
tion many of the inhabitants of the 
Kiirrtmndiug hamh^tH. All that 1 can 
positively say, is, tliat by a great 
proportion of the small community, 
gi eater pt*ilia])s than 1 have men- 
Honed, religion i« considered the 
great and important biisiiiess of life. 
Never have 1 eiiUMed any place 
whero it seemed to be so paramount. 
Almost every spot, however obscure, 
lias something peculiar to distiu- 
gnisli it ; either its site, or its com- 
iiicrce, or its inanufactoiies, or its 
liifiloricj’.l I enou'ii. Wens has none of 
ihese, but it has an attraction above 
lUciii all: its , staple comuiodity is 
I'ae gospel. liesid* s tlie regular 
cliurLli services, there are held in 
the town thu*e religious meetings 
on weelv-day evenings, at which one " 
oi other ot its two pastors, and gene- 
tally bulb, sue present, and presido 
by iiirns, 'ritcse meetings are licltl 
soinetitncs at one iiuiise uud eome- 
liim -s at another, and are al ways fully 
attended. The pastor ope c.s ilieraby 
reading »i chapter liom the ijible, alter 
a lijitia and a sliort prater, wliicU 
is tulluwcd by a tamiliar cxlioitation 
to the company. All then aie at 
liberty to make any rem.ii ks that may 
suggest tbeiiiselves, and a conveiha- 
tioh, which is always grave, simple, 
and instructive, ensues. This lasiii 
for about an hour, when uno of the 
society is invited to pray, and, after 
the juayer, all return home. On 
.Sunday there arc also three meet- 
ings between the regular services of 
the temple, two for women and one 
for mco, bO that on this day one cx- 
pciii'iices, wiiliout any interval of 
w'l^rldly thoughts, nothing but thu 
delicious mellow emotions of dc..p 
piety. It may be tliuiighl perhaps 
that these meetings, with the con- 
stant enteitaintneiic and excitement 
of ardent feelings, however puic iu 
their source, may be calculated to 
overheat the temperament and de- 
generate into excess. And there 
would be this danger certainly if the 
pastors were not men of great so- 
briety of mind. To give an instance 
of this, 1 have only to mention that 
i was myself yiromptly silenced 
when attempting to relate (it was to 
feel the pulse of an assemblyi though 


1 had no doubt individually of its 
temperate character) the histuiyof 
Colonel Gardiner’s conversion. Surli 
histories, the pastor told me, ho al- 
ways avoided and discountenanced 
as tending to produce superstiLioii. 
Hard labour too, and an unremluing 
inculcation of cfni'iSy counteiact the 
evil eilocts which iniglit aii^c out of 
a fervour so ficqueiiily alimoiitcd. 
Thus acconipanicd. Will null of feel* 
iijg cannot be too diligently fostered, 
for it is only on a warm subsinncc 
that the seal of the gosped can afliv: 
its incfraceuble impveshioii. lii oi dri 
to facilitate the fre picut coming to- 
gether of the members of the cliuri h, 
there is a house, iiiaiiuaincd at the 
common expense, for the icecption 
and enteitaiumeiit of the iuliabiinnts 
of the surrounding hamlets. Thcte 
persons, though genei.vlly sufieiing 
no want, have scarcely ever money 
to spend, their ine.aiis ci nsisting iu 
the productions of their little faun*', 
not iu coin. If, iheretoie, theie 
weie no place in vvdiich they could 
be received without iiKUJii*jg ex- 
pense they would he completely 
excluded from the services and 
meetings 1 have spoken of. The 
multitude of villages uuder the. caie 
of the two pastors is veiy great, pro- 
bably one hundred and fit ty, and these 
are scattered about at great dis- 
tances from each otber. They arc 
little hives of life which one sium- 
blis oil among tlie hills, sometimes 
perched upon elevations and some- 
times hidden in shelleud nooks, 
looking always so piciuresijue, and 
respiting buch profound tram] ml lily, 
that one cannot behold them with- 
out indulging iu Arcadian fancies. 
Of course it is (|uite impossible for 
two pastors to give a sutrwient at- 
tention to all these hamlets, but they 
informed me that in eighty of them 
they had established, in th<; winter 
season, schools, and have lemoved 
the complete ignorance of the gospel 
’which formerly prevailed in them. 
One of the pastors goes every Sun- 
day to one of the hamlets, always at 
a great distance, to preach, wliilst 
the other remains to officiate nt 
Mens. Many of those which aie 
near constitute little eiiurchcH in 
themBelves— I mean that they hold 
religious assemblies always on a 
Sunday> and frequently on a week 
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(lay. It is no uncommon thin(^ for 
lh« villagerp, after liaving attended 
the temple service and triher meet- 
iugH at Blensj to return home to tlndr 
retreats in the iiilln and roncliide the 
evening by a x’illage icnuion in thedr 
own hori'^cs. One may meet groups 
on a Sunday evening traversing the 
mountain paths, and clmiiting toge- 
ther sacred hymiH. Such a spec- 
tacle gives almost to winter a sum- 
mer hinilc. Spots, in which a few 
3'e:us ago tlio Sundays were devoted 
to rustic revelling and drunkenncRs, 
arc now consecrat(‘d by the voice of 
juayer and the song of praise. I 
visited two of these spots on a week 
day with one of the pastors, on 
wiiicii occasion we Iteld two r.t - 
htuptun meetings. These meetings, 
took place, in a con'/ujusc ' Tliougli 
not compelled to do so by povert}', 
the villagers always live, during the 
winter season, under the same shelter 
as iheir rows, sheep, and goats, pre- 
feiiing the w'nrin atmosphere pio- 
duced liy tills ipiadriiped soch^ty to 
the, In at of a lire under their own 
roofs. I cannot say that 1 f<mud any 
thing disgustingly unclean in lliis, 
but w'iiatcvei displeasing imprcssioit 
it might have made on me w'as moro 
tiian ellaced hy the i ellection that peo- 
ple Ko uttcily uticlvili/ed, had their 
iiearts brought under a choicer inflii- 
ciiee thau any civilisation can impart, 
ail iniluence whicli no rennementran 
dispetfse with, and no justicity, how- 
ever gross, can hinder from opera- 
ting. One of the effects of this in- 
tlucnce is, that dancing throughout 
]\reiis and all its neighbourhood has 
ceased. Far be it from me, to stig- 
rnali/H this liealthful and delightful 
exfjcisi; as in ii>eU' vicious. One 
W'ho Jefu^es to he charmed at the 
display of grace, beauty, and enjoy'- 
ment which it is calculated to afford, 
must appear like a ba»e compound 
of a monk and a Cloth. I'lie dance 
is the. mo>t ancient, uoivcisal, and 
Beemiugiy innocent pleasure that 
spaikb^H on the top uf the cup of 
life, wheilier savage or civilized, 
rustic or refined. To he young, to 
feel the joy of existence, and to 
dance, seem almost synonymous 
terms. But the danger of this plea- 
sure is, that it more completely un- 
baiiasts the mind than any (f^er, 
and spreads at the same timd* a 


sail to all tingling and thrilling 
vanities. Taking an epicurean vitnv 
of life, which (Minsists in deeming it 
imist virtuous to extract, as it weie, 
its otto of roses from existiuicc, and 
I eject as much as possible the rest, 
it may he considered almost a reli- 
gious litc, yet I canimt find it in my 
heart to condemn it. As a popular 
lecreation it would be morose to 
do so. Only it must be confessed 
that there are individuals, and even 
peculiar societies, to wiiom it would 
be injuritms. Theic is a deep inte- 
rior peace of mind built up of a re- 
flective and contemjdalive habit of 
thought w'liich every highly vvrouglit 
excitement, except in siDgiilarly 
happy temperaments, thieateiis to 
unseat. It is only natiiral, there- 
fore, that those vvlio aspire to maiii- 
tah: thi.s state of feeling should slum 
an aiiui'^eiuent which has for its ex- 
press #»l)ject to volatilize and di-'si- 
piiie all Heii«)us dispositions. I have 
made tl'.ebc lemaiks because I h:i\i‘ 
obseived that not, lilsig givesgeneially 
oIVcnce, or checks sympathy tow aids 
a very di'voled descriptioTi ('hiis- 
tians, HO niucii as tlds abstinence 
fioin dancing. So far has this bt'cn 
carric'd at Mens, that, oi the thien 
annual balls which formerly took 
place in the town, not one cm at 
present he got up. The reason of 
this is, that the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation arc determined not to ho 
outdone by tlie Protestants in piety. 
The leading members of the Roman 
church Ijave, therefore, also set their 
face against popular /etfs and auiuse- 
luents. There is no doubt a good 
deal of pitpicd Pliariseeisni iu this, 
but the eilfct, upon ihij whole, is 
good, for in order to be consistent 
with the higlt pretensions set fmth, 
the inhabitants have no indulgence 
lor any sort of excels or debaucliery, 
and I never knew any place wheio 
intemperance of eveiy kind is so 
much discountenanced, or consider- 
ed so dii^graceful. h'lnulaiion be- 
tween tlie two cburcliCH has pro. 
duced this result. I should have 
been glad to have seen this emula- 
tion carried further, and to have 
learnt that the Catholic vied with the 
Protestant clergy in educational 
efforts. But I was informed that the 
priesthood here were hostilely 
Upathetie to initructioD, a« 1 had 
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found them every where else. Till 
the time of Neff, indeed, education 
at Mens was utterly neglected, and 
it was some time before the simple 
rustics of the country could be per- 
suaded that they would deii\c any 
beiK'fit from an ability to read and 
write. Aetuaily there are in the 
liitlc town ihiee schools for the 
Iboteslants — one coinnmnul school 
establislu'd by the government, and 
two gratuitous schools instiiuted by 
the pasLois. One of ihese latter is 
ol HO important a description that 1 
must <Kvell on it at some length, 
itisanoima), or model school, in- 
tended to loim schoulinasters to be 
ntcerwaids sent to, and settled in 
the nunieums tillages and hamlets 
throughout the snrroundiiig depait- 
ineuis. Hchool ot this Kind h.is 
ever bcioie existed in tliesc parts. 
The ino''l excellenl pastor of Mens, 
Monsu'ur Andie IViaiic, one of the 
hist (ii^ciple^s of T^elf, and aiiiinati d 
with all the /.'el and eneiueiic, phi- 
liinthiopy ol lltil ajiostnlic- man, W'lS 
tbelirst ivhv*,wiih his coadjutor, loic- 
sav.' th<5 iaimen-'e advantage ot such 
an est ihiivhtneiit, and, undetened by 
the didicuiiies of the entt ipn/e, got 
togelher hinds tempoiaiily hullicient 
to set one on foot. I’lcviou.sly, these 
two zealous men had been accus- 
tomed to instruct schooliiiasters 
tlieinselves, or pay out of their own 
bcanty salaiies for their instruction, 
and then place them in such tillages 
as could be induced to profit by 
them. This suggested the necessity 
of a iioriDHl school. The great difli- 
enhy which the cause of education 
iiice’ls tviili in Vrrmce, is the w'lnt of 
person fltto'.teach. If the oidinaiicc 
of the (iovei'.'iment, by vvliich it is 
piovided that every connnin c slir’l 
haven school, met with no other im- 
pediment in its execution (and it 
does meet with many), this one 
alone would be snflideiit to lender 
it of no efl'eet. A seminary for 
btliool masters must therefore be, 
especially in remote spots, a veiy 
great dcHidevaliim ; and this tlie mo- 
del establishment at Mins proposes 
to furnish to a wide distiict. The 
kind of instruction to be there im- 
parted is also exactly what is want- 
ed. Rustics require but little of 
learning or science. The great qua- 
lification for teaching them U the 


possession of sound religious know- 
ledge, and this, in the school of Mens, 
is made of paramount impuitauee 
Schoolmasters sent fiom thence 
would a]*<o, in many cases, have a 
double task to fulfil; they would be 
pa^itois as Well as teachers. Minisiers 
of the Prop slant Chut eh in France 
are far too few in number to attend to 
the whole Protestant population. Of 
the hundred and fifty villages under 
the care of the pastors at Mens, 
hardly more than the one half can 
bo benefited by their ministry, and 
those can only be \isited at distant 
Intertals of time. One may easily 
conceive, therefore, the incalculable 
value of an institution which pio- 
poses to furnish large tracts of coun- 
try with masters thoroughly pos- 
sosed of ('hi'istiaii piincipb'S, and 
zealous for their iliaaeminalion. Con- 
sideling the anxiety which the 
Ficucb (loveinmcnt at ptescut 
either feigns or feels for the general 
education of the people, one would 
think it would have sidzed at once 
upon the enteiprine of the Mens 
pastor, and taken it under its own 
wings, for the pi eject is worthy 
of sslatft protection and support ; 
but I am sorry to say it lias re- 
ceived neither. With the exce[i- 
tioii of one inconsiderable (joveiii- 
meut donation, the noimal ^eliool of 
Mens has been precaiioiisly and 
meanly maintained by the stimust 
extorted contiibu lions of those who 
hardly appreciate its design. The 
pastor ashuied me that this school 
alone gi\es him mure trouble and 
niure uneasiness than all the other 
labuuis of his ministry put together. 
Whilst unwilling to .nbandun ko prO' 
mining a speculation, he. is harassed 
dally to piociiTc funds for its couii- 
tnmuce, which he has been able to 
do bitberto, in a manner miseiably 
iiiMifTicient, by a system of begging, 
as it were, from dour to door. W bat 
makes biui feel particularly sore at 
the Inadequacy of his rcfources, is 
the fact, tliat he has received lately 
from the departments id' the Ineie, 
the Oiome, and theArdeehe twenty 
demands tor masters more than he 
has been able to grant, lie believes, 
liow'ever, that, should his school 
overcome all difficulties and suc- 
ceeci, it would then be eudowed by 
the state with funds for its future 
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malatctiance. At present, though 
belonging to a national churrii ot* 
France, it i.s obliged to appeal, in 
every direction, to Cliriotiau philan- 
thropy and liberality for its support. 

There is still much, and of deep 
interest, that I might add of Mens, 
but if I did, I should render this pa- 
per too long. I will therefore con- 
clude this part of my subject by re- 
lating a singular, and rather comic 
fact, wliicli lately happened there. 
An Englishman of distinction having 
heard of the fame of its church, de- 
termined to vi^it the spot him.self,and 
ascertain wlictlicr all that had been 
told him was true. From Geneva he 
tiav’ersed the country in Ids carriage, 
and having got through the diOicult 
mountaiu roads, and alighted at the 
little aiiborgc, which is the best inn 
of the place, he a^ked for Monsieur 
DIanc. A house was pointed out to 
him where a gentleman so called 
resided. He entered, introduced 
hiiiiHeit,and began forthwith to speak 
of AMI. 

Neff! Neffl ” said his host, le- 
colleciing himself; “ay, ay, I did 
fortneily know a inaiiot that nante.'’ 

And then he related many anec- 
dotes of the pel son so suddenly 
brought to his ineriiory, very much 
calculated to pioduce hilaiity at a 
mess-tahle, but not much to the ho- 
nour and glory of an apostle. Having 
legaled the noble foreigner, who sat 
mute witli astonishment at these 
stories. Monsieur Blanc called ior a 
pipe, and invited his visitor to trike 
another, and Join him in n. petit cmc 
at a cnjfc. Ills lordship, or count- 
ship, was so tenibiy and justly 
shocked at this, and so thoroughly 
convhies d that lie had been imposed 
upon l.’y talfM which h.id not the sha- 
dow ot a foundailon, that he iiiiine> 
•liately ordered his caniage. and le- 
tjrued to Geneva, without making 
any fuither enquiries. 1 need hardly 
tell my readers that the Monsieur 
Blanc to whom he had introduced 
himself, w'as not the pastor, but a 
vicirc Huhtanc^ bearing the same 
name. When 1 heard the anecdote, 
the story of Sheridan giving himself 
(,o», when found drunk in the streets, 
I .r Mr Wilherforce, was brought to 
my mind. I should not have thought 
it, how'cver, worth mentioning, if 
the comic adventure had not been 


circulated to the ilisadvautage of 
Monsieur Blanc the pastor. II is llrst 
knowledge of its having occiiried 
came in ilio shape of a letter, empii- 
riiig, from a thiid person, if he, (the 
pastoi) were not hubject to fits of 
absence and light-headr di.os ? The 
ludicrous mistake having iti this 
manner had the serious cuuscqiience 
of wounding the feelings ot one of 
the most excellent and amiable men 
that ever did lionour to a Chri.stian 
ministry, and of injuring him, at 
least for a season, in rpiarters iii 
which he deslies to be esteemed, I 
think it only tight to state the mat- 
ter as it really happened. 

From Mens 1 passed into tin* de- 
partment of the Diume: [ wat« tour 
days traversing the mountains ou 
foot with a guide. Thiough tliese 
tracts the footpath is sonu.linies only 
to be discovered by an exjicrienced 
eye. It was a dull and !u*avy couise 
1 was making. 1'lic lalld^cape nil 
around me was “ barren and bare, 
unsightly, unadorned.*’ "I'he hills iu 
this country cluster so close upon 
each other, that tho^e beaulitul open- 
ings and cnebanting valleys that 
mountains genet ally enclose witliiii 
their embraces ate very rare. Na- 
ked and rocky heights, unconscious 
of all verdure, and, when [saw them, 
covered wulh snow, prevent the eye 
from ranging beyond the melancholy 
bariier they throw up biifure the 
horizon. Cuturacls tiinibliug from 
their sides, or congealed inidvvay iu 
their descent, and the. monntuiious 
raving of frequent currents of water 
over thrtir stony channels, gave a 
character of desolation to the scene 
which was utterly dishear'»-uing. I 
Jiad seen hefoi i', in an earlii r pat t ot 
my tour, the snow clouds waveiing 
ill billowy undulations over a wide 
expanse of hiUs, and the mist, the 
dimness, the smoking vapour that 
sailed wildly and murkily through 
the air, imparted, fiotn the very ex- 
tent of the view, a strange and de- 
delightful excitement. The next 
day perhaps 1 witnessed the sun 
broakiug through curtains of dense 
fog, and revealing suddenly thrones 
which stretch into the sky, whose 
summits gleamed like huge crests 
of diamond and alabaster. At 
such moments 1 have repeated 
that line of Ovid, Os fwmini 
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suhhmc fkdit, cailumque tuei’i, jua» 
aitf* and thouglit T understood it 
better than 1 ever did before. But 
the journey ( was now upon ollercd 
none of these optical recreations. 
biXteninl nature fell as a weary 
weight upon my eye; yet in the 
very centre of scenes so fui bidding 
And so ju)]ebs there is a village 
poiched upon a bill, and surround- 
ed by others, all particularly fertile 
in stones, but in nothing else, which 
it was triy special object to visit. 
This village is called Aiicelou. There 
are in it about one hundred houses, 
and pel haps three hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is not only distant fiom 
every high load, but from every 
road made for wheel carriages. A 
place more secluded, or ot a more 
melancholy aspect, it is impossible 
to conceive, 'fbe whole population, 
with a \ ei y scanty exception, is Pro- 
testant. But though they pretend 
to b<‘ genuine V^udois, ami nercr 
to have received or needed the lle- 
foriii.iiion, it is certain that their 
docliiue, however uncorrupted, was, 
till two or three years ago, a dor- 
mant one. J)i inking to excess, and 
even ganibliiig, made ns much havoc 
in the midst oi tlu ni, in their strong- 
hold aiiioijg the hills, ns it would have 
done in ])opii!oiJ!> cities. 'J'h(>y bad 
not for yeais been visited by their 
pifllor, a decieind old man, lesi- 
di'.g lour leagues distant fiom their 
villagi-, and a' peih ct oblivion ot le- 
iigion would have been tlie conse- 
quence bud there not been an old 
soldier, Wlio bad st ned in all Napo- 
leon's wars, ninuiig tliein. It is sin- 
gular that this veieran had got the 
habit, e' en duiiog bis campaigns, of 
reading the Bible. When bis tcim 
of service bad expired ho returned 
to bis iiativo village. Here be though 
ho should meet with that sympathy 
in his (/hiistiaii feelings which bis 
military comrades bad refused him. 
But be was mistaken. Tiio Bible- 
man was tlio mock of tbo villagers. 
Novertbeiess, being somewhat more 
instructed than they were, and hav- 
ing seen so much of the woild and 
experienced so many moving adven- 
tures, his opinions bad a certain 
importance and weight, and made 
some impression. At about this 
time a preacher, employed, I believe, 
by the Continental Society, visited 
the place. He preached in a field, 


there being no convenient house in 
the village to bold an assembly in. 
His first sermon had the eflert of 
sending thirty persons home, totally 
changed in their seiitimrnts ; this 
number increased lapidly. The 
electiic shock of conviction corn- 
muriicatcd itself from one coIl^cielJCc 
to another, and at present I should 
say that all the inhabitants, making 
a slight exception, and allowing for 
varying deyrees of devotion, find 
their greatest happiness in reading 
the Bible, and assembling together 
for the purpose of lieaiiug it read 
and of prayer. This may at least 
bo safely said of tlic majority. These 
villagers arc happy in having a 
mayor, one of themselves, ei^ually 
simple and rustic as the lowest 
among them, who is a man extremely 
intelJig' ut. He is at the same time 
their i astor and their schoolmaster. 

1 w^as siiprised to find him in pos- 
session of books which J should 
have tliought could never have 
found tlieir way into his bands. 
The best religious woiks and re-, 
ligtoiis journals are sent him fioni 
Paris at bis own expense, or ho 
is consideiably the richest indivi- 
dual in the little cumrnuniiy; and 
the school under his superinten- 
dence is admirably well conducted. 
There being no house of public 
ciitcrtaionieiit in the place, a sti an- 
ger who may visit it beUikes himself 
to the mayor's house, where he is 
received witli paiiiarchal simplicity 
and hospitality, and rann(‘t fail to 
bo highly gratified with the sensiblo 
conversation of his entertainer. In 
his house assembles the whole con- 
gregation ; that is, the whole village, 
every Sunday, and on one week-day 
afternoon. My visit having fallen 
towards the lime of Christmas, 1 
found it w'as the habit to bold a 
meeting during that season every 
evening. The one at which 1 was 
present was over-crowded, and 
never did I in my life experience 
such a ^ genuine superabounding 
gratification as 1 did in seeing so 
many peisona, lately, in every moral 
sense, as incult, waste, and repelling 
as the country they inhabit, at pre- 
sent, In tbo signification of inspiied 
writ, alfording a striking example 
of the wilderness rejoicing and blos- 
soming as tbo rose. 

I have now taken my readers over 
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the moat remarkable places I hare 
visited. From what 1 have ecuii in 
them they may jud^e of the similar 
revivals in religion which are taking 
place, in a moiu or less degree, in 
twenty- live other localities 1 have 
myself counted in the departments 
of the Isere, the Droino, and the 
Ardeclu*. These form an archipe- 
lago of spots, i\iihiii a veiy limited 
circuit, fiom which great encourage- 
ment to gospel labourers may ho 
derivt'd. With the exeeplion of the 
exertions of one or two national 
chuiehes, till that has been done, 
i. in the track 1 have been follow- 
ing, has been d<»iic chiefly by iho 
instrumentality of the (kintinental 
Society. And even in the national 
churches the first iinpuise came 
from that quarter, for Neff was in- 
vested wiili acleiical chaiact«r, and 
supported in his labouis, I believe, 
by its means. Tiiis society lias at 
present ill iti erupio} sevcial a</(Hts 
among wlmm tlieie is a veiy aii'.e 
and zealous pn ' er, iii the ilepait- 
ineins ahiAC nii iilioriiMl. To iheir 
elVorts the uwahcoiiig tliat hr.s taken 
place is mainly attnlJUMl)le. 

Ill concluding this paper I must 
recur again to the gem lal ehaiucler 
of Fieimh Pioleslantisnt. 'J'he great 
inipoitaiice uf well understanding 
this will, 1 hope, be my siifKcient 
excuse, if I should seem to repeat 
niyself. The ehaim ter whieh the 
Reformed Church has acquired in 
France is altogether peculiar ; pecu- 
liar, not from its i ejection of Kv an- 
gelical doctilues, but from its indif- 
ference to all doctrines. Chiistian- 
ity must appear to the great ma- 
jority of French Protestants to hove 
in it iiotliing positive or deiined at 
all. V ci’i'tsin hixness of opinion, 
and a consideraide nbatcuieiit of 
fervour may idiriracleiiKC, peiliaps, 
all Jong C'stablislicd chnrclu'S. VViih 
ua, for instance, the early t nlhusia^m 
and zeal of the Reformation has biib- 
sided into a concentrated feeling of 
respect and reverence for the Chiis- 
tiau religion, which, even where thero 
U nothing more, has a powerful and 
beneficent influence. But this state 
of feeling does not desciibe the re- 
formed population of France. Their 
sentiments are much more negative. 
As the effect of their long proscrip- 
tion, they have brought their vaga- 
bmid habit of neutrality among all 


opinions into their religious wor- 
ship. This gives to it an appeara-ico 
singul.irly levollirg. I'licie is i i it 
nelthci conviction nor that ven. ra- 
ting and hallow'ing Htlachni. nl t > a 
creed which is its best suhsiitutc. 
On entering a Ficncli temple one 
expeiiences tlie e.nme sen ation iis^ 
on entiMing a Jewi'-h synagogue. 

Its services appear like a wietchtd 
effort, not to serve, but to keep no 
llie memory of an al)oli>lu‘d leligiou. 
They would indeed resembli* a lu- 
i.eral lequiem over defunct Pro- 
testantism, if they had the solemnity 
and decem y of so touching a cere- 
mony. The only symptom of lo- 
ligious feeling 1 have seen among 
the old I’reiicli Protestants is one 
which, taken by itself, siiows that 
supet’-titioii, or an incliiiaiion to 
tiiist in ixteiii.a! tiles, is the last 
lelic of devotional KtustlmeiU that 
remains amiint’’ tliem. They have, a 
most indecent erjge:in !,s to leceive 
th.^ s:i( lament. Dioves of pet sons 
utletly jj'm.raiit and c.iielcsH <,!’ ic- 
iigioii cjowd to this cetemony. 
i>ljf»y pa-itoib’, shiicked by such a 
prof.nuitioii of t'ui i .old’s Supper, 
Jiave refused to mlminister it to 
hitch individuals; and the conso- 
<[Uenee has beim lh.it these laith- 
fiil atid coii'^eiciitious men liiive 
been invariably ejected fioni llteir 
minihtiy by the cunsihtuii(‘H. 1 must 
repeat heie again that tho fiist step 
towards rendering lim Refoimed 
(/httrcii of France effective is llm 
total cradicaitou of this conslstoiial 
power. So great is ibo tyranny it 
exeicises over pastors, that they are 
deprived of tho exerciso of their 
own judgment and free will. 1 was 
told by a pastor at l.ii Voute, near 
Valence, that the cun^iHtory crip- 
pled his exei lions in every vv-ay ; 
not only had ihoy set their face 
against cveiy religions assembly, 
though belli in lh« lernple, except 
of a Sunday, hut th. y regaided him 
with an evil eye, hccaiise, even with- 
in tliG limits picsciihed by tlietn- 
selves, he made appeals, they de- 
clared, from the pulpit which //uw- 
/i/cd t/ir coti'iricitres of the people. 

Jt would not be so bad, however, if 
the varioiiB consistories acted to- 
gether, and had Home common 
centre for reference and appeal. 
For then they would reciprocally 
check each other, and the fear ^ 
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of publicity would be ever be- 
fore their eyes. But as it is, they 
exercise a petty local authoiity, bit- 
terly narrow and arbitrary. The 
government always sides with them, 
and neither Uie public nor the 
churches in general know any thing 
of their proceedings. The pastor t 
have just alluded to told me that he 
wished much to be present at the an- 
niveisaries of the religious societies 
at Geneva and at Paris, but that he 
was quite sure, if this motive for 
absenting himself from his pari*4h 
should be suspected by the consis- 
tory, they would refiiSf* him (which 
they have the power to do) leave of 
absence, in the fear that he might 
become iiilected with a zeal for the 
g(»speb which oi all things they most 
dread, lijider any other pretext he 
r^aid I could obtain leave as often 
he liked. This shows \pry slii- 
kicgly the iniseiablc state ot inarii- 
ticfu into vvliidi Protestantism in 
Fi.'inr:' lias fallen. I arn happy to 
s.iy, hovve^ cr, llici e are some signs of 
it*i hcginiiijig to recover its genuine 
character, f was told by an old 
pa.^tor, ilj.'U, fifteen year.s ago he 
could not count six niiiiiitcrs of the 
establlHlicd Wiuship who ])reachcd 
the go'.pci. lie thinks that at pi,- 
aent, out ot the six hundred belong* 
iiig to the national temphq there inriy 
he two hundred who, with more or 
less ellect and sincerity, uphold 
Diiisticin piinciplcs. At the former 
epoch, ho assured me thatlhe preach* 
ing of Socrates instead of Christ W'as 
almost universal. Actually, in the 
great majority of pulpits, an insipid 
dilution of the truisms of moral phi- 
losophy take the place of ('hiis- 
tianiiy. Still a progress has been 
made, and is making. It mustspread, 
however, much wider before the 
Preiich lleformed (yhureh can be 
other than a very melancholy and 
disheartening object of contempla- 
tion. It has not yet risen above the 
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double degradation of its late igno- 
miaiouB proscription and permissive 
re establishment It has no eon- 
sciousuess of being a />onc/ in the 
state. Kvery other body of nun, 
representing distinct doctiines, t)pi* 
uions, or interests, is a power ; but 
Protestantism, nationally coiitiidercd, 
is lumber. This is the more deeply 
to bo deplored, as the mind of 
France, as I linve liitited before, is 
undergoing a procc^'S of transforma- 
tion. Uncertain on all moral sub- 
jects, it is yet not sceptical. A glut of 
infidelity has produced a reaction of 
feeling towards religion, which Po- 
pery cannot respond to. There is 
therefore a fluttering, an idle flap- 
ping of speculative air, whilst— pre- 
vious to a ueiv plunge into wilder 
mental aberrations than ever — the 
(|uestion is put on all sides, ** ('hris- 
tiaiiily, or no Christianity V’* Shall 
it coniinue to be. said that in sucli a 
state of things ns this, .an orgard/ed 
ProtestantC/hurcliJiaving iiiort* than 
a. million of adluMcrits, lias iio iii- 
llueiue, is not felt, is h.iidlj known 
to exist, is not rcfi iied to or eicn 
thought ot? I tiust not. I liust 
that all 1 have f^i’en is naevely a be- 
ginnitjg. If, indeed, we com pave, 
wliat lias been doing almost imper- 
ceptibly the last two years with 
what has been done the last reiilury, 
w'c shall flnd that the two yeais 
weigh most in the balance. Kx- 
repting at Mens, all I have witness- 
ed has been brought to paes within 
little more than the latter period ; 
and we may cast our eyes far back 
into the history of France before we 
light upon an epoch in which such 
things, unhindered, either by perse- 
cution, proscription, or the vigilant 
jealousy of the government, coob/ 
have happened. In almost all paits 
of the kingdom, however, symptoms 
of a revived religious feeling, similar 
to those I have noticed, may be at 
present discovered. 


Sfaft of ProtestanNsm in France* 
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Job pippins ; the Man who ** Couldn't help it' 


[April, 


JOH IMPPIN-^ : THE MAN WHO COIU.D.n't IIEl I’ IT.’* 
CllAPl'EU V. 


BATa cautiously opened the door, 
and one r.tiido brought the new vi- 
sitor close to the prostrate Pippins. 

“ What carrion’s this y” asked the 
nevv ponier, jet king Ida toe against 
the frhoulder of the bacchanal, hap- 
j)lly insensible of the enquiry. Bats 
was about to explain, when the 
qfieii’it stopped him by a gesture of 
impatient coinrnnnd, and by an evi- 
dently educated tiviteh of the hand, 
])'jase s.' d IdmsL’If of the lepeater, 
temptingly peeping from the pocket 
of Job. Pliineas’s face fell into 
sliiid-)^\ at the, dexteiity of the ope- 
ralor. If tlieie be, as we devoutly 
belic\e, honour among thieves, suit* 
we aie it is alhtyed with envy : a man 
with a band lik(3 a haul ivinimt coni- 
placcntly >iew the snaky palm of 
a more ]i(*rf<*ct brother, Ilcuce tiie 
hi'e of Phiiiuas at the adroitness of 
Skinks, who, imlced, bore about iiis 
piT'son ample juirtn fnc/c evidence 
of superior taleni ; bis coat was 

fiiUM', his hut we must atte ,ipt a 

sketch of Skinka. 

Our new fiiciid was a highway 
11 uculcs. Could he have coiide- 
Kccnded to cat wl at dull people call 
honi'.^t hr.'ud-— that is, as Skinks 
tlidugi t, hiead vvitiiout any butter — 
he might liavc pas.sed a usefiii life 
i'l a c'lrav.in. Many a man, with 
f.ir less pjeteii'<iurH than Skinks, has 
Iiv< >1 very respccUhly as a giant. 
VVitli no a i-isUiico from the ehoe- 
maker, Skinks stood six feet five. 
No maii had a more iugenuous face, 
for he looked the varlet tliat he really 
wa*?. ills eyes were most meditative 
in their expression, but constantly 
wamleiing; he always looked like a 
man who has lost his purse, and 
^hrew(lly suspects it to be in his 
neighboui’s pocket, yet wants the 
courage to tax Idin with the acci- 
dent. Ills skin was sallow from 
midnight watching; (Ida works, wc 
mean pistols, like the Greek’s ora- 
tions, constantly smelt of the oil) ; 
his voice had sunk, beneath the 
night air and brandy, to a raw and 
rugired bass ; and his temper, tried 
by several juries, had suffered some- 
what from the ordeal. His language 


was generally laconic, but sustaining 
and sympathetic. Many a trenddi'ig, 
sinking pa'ssciiger had In*, wiih one 
word, prevailed upon to stand. Ili» 
strengih was ama/.iiig ; for often, 
like Milo, hud he stopped n can iage 
!m full career wiiJi only his toie- 
fiiiger— on a tiigger. Somiuli fur 
the man of ckiy. His dress was 
worthy of its tenant; he wocc a 
claret-coat, “ smeared” with laco 
that passed for gohl -black veliet 
biecches, and hoots, — c/*riaijily from 
the l.iht of the ogle, v. I.u, wlieu we 
were young, win woTit to take thiee 
leagues at a step. A three CiUiii r 
hat, bound and looped widi bright 
metal, half-cocked upon his lu ad, 
fearfully harimudzed with a hi ace 
of pistols in Ids belt. A huge pig- 
tad hung, like a dead snak*^, down 
his hack. Such was l!ie ni in wlio 
now vviih folded arms looked con- 
tcmptiiouhly below on Pippins,— 
asleep and dre mdn/, — we know not 
wbat, for there are dc'*p things in 
drunkenucBs. 

And where was Molly? Diawn 
to her full height, Ihm* face, lliislied, 
her bosom heaving, and lier tmiibly 
black eyes faiily eating tlie colosaus 
before her — ho all the while, as iii- 
Rensihlc of the utteiition as his pro- 
totype of Rhodes. “ Lucius, Lu- 
cius,” cried Molly, — and at length 
Skinks, by a growl, ackiiowl; dged 
the appeal. “ Molly!" and lie snt 
down, and Molly sank upon his 
knee, and writhed her arms about 
his neck, — Skinks, in deep contem- 
plation, slowly winding up tlie le- 
peater he had plucked Irom Job, 
the lieart-Btrings of PIdneas cru-kiug 
at the sound ; and Bats ga^iping and 
glaring witli jealousy at llio “ happy 
pair,” for Skinks had a bear’s love 
fur Molly. It might be bo was 
drawn towards her by a sympalli}'', 
independent of affection ; InT father 
had been hanged, and only for shoot- 
ing a gamekeeper. 

“ What luck ?” Mortlake ventured 
to enquire of the serious Skinks. 
“ Any thing upon the road ? ” 

" The road I ” echoed Skinks, 
with the disgust of a man who feels 
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he has mistaken hi 3 profession — 
“ Tliat a man of my staridiu^ should 
ho i>rotiglit to rob on foot! May 
tin; hound that shot my marc — well, 
wi*ll,’* and Skinks giound his teeth, 
.aiangbd 11 lising gioan, and bioak- 
lug into a whistle, tapped with hisfiu- 
geis on the back of .’lolly, — B.its 
choking in cninnji-ndiiblo tilcijce. 
“ 'I'his is ilu; /i(st pii/c. l’\c diavai 
fhesn ten days,” and Skinks sonio- 
wJi,.t ost» a p.iionsly disphiyrd Sir 
S'-ipio’s icpoatcr. 

“ ’Tis easy to bag the hiid Vilo ii 
aiioihcrhasspringed it," said Phineas, 
and Ids lip (juii ered. 

“ \Vh..t now!” growled laicius, 

“ wliat arc. yc hut hands and Icet, — 
dc nl ilcHh, it 1 had not the head to 
move it. Jiiek'-of-the-(lihbet, though 
a t=(Mrecrow of ten years’ hanging, 
wci e as sen ice.^ldo a rogue. Spring- 
ed It! Well liien, we’ll lake Blen- 
heim from Mai [borough, and give 
the \iri,orii to the druinmerF.’* 

\\ hy, in such maltera,” sullenly 
replied Phineas, ** I don’t know if 
Iheic amt sometimes woisc used 
folks than drummers.” 

” IJolfl thy tongue, Phin ” couu- 
helled Molly — ihoul’t rnlllc Lu* 
eius ! ” 

“ The hangman riillle him and 
band Jjim, too,” muttered Phineas 
IndiHlinctly, 

VVlio grouded thej»; — tboii, Phi- 
ncjis, or the dog?” and Skinks dc- 
teiminedly put asulo Molly, and 
advancing towards the rebel, looked 
him into tjuaking Skink<3 stood for 
an answer. 

“ A dog,” said Phineas, in a tone 
not unworthy of lha ijuadruped. 
Skinks sank tranquilly on his seat, 
and Molly resumed her throne upon 
hU knee. 

Tliat’fl the worst of Phin,” cried 
Bats-^“ he doesn’t know conimoii 
sense. He'd rob a captain of all 
that makes his commission worth a 
farthing ; the profit and glory of 
other people’s work.” 

*‘Bo still. Bats— bo still," and 
Molly knitted her brows, and turned 
towards the ofle.ndcr, who glowed a 
deeper scarlet at the reproof; his 
very hair seemed to grow redder as 
Molly spoke. ^ 

” No nieannci’S of spirit,” pursued 
tho quickeiic.d Bats, ” to quarrel 
about a trinket liko that, Phiu. All 
such knick knacks are the fair per- 
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qui^itcs of the captain for expenses 
aud news upon the road.” 

“ Well said, B it-^,” and Molly 
smiled gracimi'^ly upon the talking 
snake about to biing Iilm-. 

“ To be Blue ; I shouldn’t woT.d< r 
it the cmHaiii ineaiis to give tl at 
watch to the blue- eyed gill at tho 
plough. She's a kind thing, and 
the cfiplain loves blue eyes,' Phin ; 
ho Pays they’re so innocent.” 

liiTyfit's nsp was iiiu a srircr reptile 
than B.iiH. Moliy, struck to the heait, 
wbeic an old, old wound was fes- 
tering, sprang to ihe eai th, quivering, 
likean airow newly fiX'Ml, wiili pas- 
sion. llei eyes looked wolten wiili 
rage, li-r l.iige throat oilated to a 
pillar; her coal black ti esses were 
sLiried as by the air, and her lips 
moving wiih inavticukite fouihN, 
she leapt like, a cat on Skinks. and 
tearing the watch tVuiii irN pocket, 
wiihiiie swing of an Amazon dashed 
it to the door. Skinks jumped to 
his feet, whilst the wheels of the re- 
peater pretiily dc'^ciibeil circles 
around him. (It is tlm piivilego of 
beauty to make us tt.igct time ; even 
Sir Scipio would have been pu/zltd 
to ideiuily bis own repeater.) 

Skinks could ordinal ily muster bis 
feeling'', iuit not wlien Luund up 
with a golil \vnt(h and chain, lie 
apjdicd a teiiildy sigidlicunt mo- 
nosyllable to 'dolly, and with his 
clcuclied rmiller- j‘ower fi-t. hliuck — 

Whimper not, sweet (lupid ! Ury 
thine e>es, aud feed thy inothoi’s 
doves — and thou, fair Venn-! I .shriek 
not a second ‘Ic.i. k— and yc*, etemul 
(JiaccH, liinidle not like lii./hted lowl 
togollier. Tlie face of Molly was 
not piofani’d ; at his l!ist\»ul)lic hour 
Skinks was bpaied lhatlighter pang ; 
for, happily, Bats iushin.J bcioi'K the 
talr, received on his more appropriate 
nose .1 blow that fail ly pasted it tcihis 
cheeks. Down, of cour. e, be fell ; 
but falling, cushioned his 6;.s* sacnim 
on the belly of Pippins, who, by the 
profoundest pnint, acknowledged 
the deposit. But the blood of Bats, 
as might bo seen from his nose, 
was up, and in a see.ond so was 
Bata hiinscdf. Seizing a bludgeon, 
perhaps as hard as Skink's list., hi; 
made at his nt wailant; when Molly — 
wo will not stay to analyze the iiii.vcd 
feelings of gratitude and love that 
moved her— clawed up the draii^Jit- 
board, and striking it with tehement 
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precUfon on the skull of her pre« 
server, she split the checkered ta- 
blet, holding the astounded Bats in 
a square collar of pulisiied wood. 
Had Skiiiks bctui a cunimou man, he 
might have struck hii poweilcssfoe ; 
but Skinks had mngnaaiinity, and 
tickled by the dilemma i)f his ene- 
my, he roared a laugh ; and Alortlake 
and Plitiieas, like true courtiers, 
joined in chorin. Bats dropt his 
irlub, and wiped Ida nose. Molly, 
releasing her piisoiH>r, folded her 
arms, and with the look of an injured 
emprOBH, sank, wordiesss, on a tub. 
Bats still tried coaxingly to laisc his 
nose, though looking" as ho would 
not have ohjected to a new one, cut 
by Taliacoiian cunning, from the 
heart ol Hkinks. 

The inipre.pBivc sound uttered by 
Pippins in the. fall ot Bats awakened 
the attention of llie captain to the 
sleeper, “ Wliere did ye pick iiim 
up, Bats 'r '* asked Skinks, in a most 
honied tone. Bats Vi^ns nut to be 
mollified by such peculiar atten- 
tion, still his s uil rankled with his 
late injury, still he glared, and, silent 
still, lie felt liis no e. Phineas gave 
.the iiere^fifiry information ; iu few 
wor«ls coiid<*[ised the ])rote8tfiljiuis 
of Job as to the. accident which had 
possessed him of the watch, and iheu, 
witli a speaking wink of the eye, 
pointed out the bloody napkin I 

i/‘ Got it honestly, eh 'f ** said 
Skiriks, with the smile ol a .ludas. 
“Hal tlie tliief’s above hia hnsiner.B. 
Pick up the pieces, Phiii." and ho. 
pointed to two or three fragiiKiits of 
the watch glitteiing on the floor. 
“ Let’s look at hia honest face,*’ and 
the obedient Pldiicas turned Job 
upon hia back, he having rolled over 
when n Huved of Bats. Skiuks took 
a burning brand from the logs, and 


stooping near Job's feet, stretched it 
within slDgeiug distance of hia cheek. 
“ Ha! ha I lia! an old bird, my lads. 
I know him as 1 know rny nails— a 
niiisery tliief — a bread-and-butter 
footpad. Why, he was tried at Yoik 
for stealing a coral and bells from iht; 
mayoress's baby. 1 saw him in the 
dock; somehow there was a crack 
in the indictment, and Bill Ticket — 
tor that’s his name — crept i>afe!y 
through.” 

It is to bo feap'd that when Nature 
made Job Pippins hhe did not break 
.he die, but in the same mould made 
one William Ticket; for that the 
K^ory of Skinks was cold, malicious 
blander, we cannot believe. No; in 
posBCBsing himself of the pioperty 
of Pippin^!, be was siibrniiied by the 
virtuous conviction that he was pu- 
nishing a too lucky, a too dissimu. 
lating thief.“ William 'fitket was 
despoiled, happily for him, in the 
person of Job Pip\)ins. 

“ ril tell ye what we’ll do/’ f-aid 
Skinks, cunculaily ; “ wi ’ll ” 

“Ugh!” loan'd Pippins, dinging 
up his legs as though under a gal- 
vanic l)all('ry, the toes of his thick 
boled shoes striking the under jaw 
of Skinks against ifs hi oilier like a 
plate of iron. Skinks bla-plierned — 
and Bats, smiling tor the tin t lime, 
took his fingers from his nose. 

Job was not a salamander ; a red 
hot spark from the blazing wood had 
inopportunely lighted on hia cheek 
as the too near Skinks was about to 
pass sentence— a sentence, we tear, 
in which the jaw of the judge, was 
made more evident than hia juhtice. 

Sentence was paased — immediate- 
ly earned into execution, and where, 
and in what atate vi'as the culprit — 
wheie was Job 


(-II M’TER VI. 


It was a pleasant morning in (he 
month of fickle April ; the sun was 
up ill his biightuesv — the fields 
steamed with odf>urs— the birds sang 
and* twittered — ibc limping hare now 
hopped along the. mead, ami now aat 
and licked her dewy paws — the rooks 
cawed their aweet domestic cares — 
the hedgehog iijolced in his new- 
warnicd blood— the snail, like creep. 


ing Envy, crawled Ills slimy way— 
the lambkins frisked, and still Job 
Pippins slept. 

Thy hand, reader ; step this way. 
Thou art in a most delicious mea- 
dow, iviihlu thiee yards of the sleep- 
er. .See you dry ditch ; there— theio 
lies Pippins I 

We paused, and our heart rose 
within U8 as we looked upon the 
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drf amer. Touched by the softening 
iufluence of the season — for in spring 
time our heart turns to a ball of 
honey — wo exclainiet , “ Tla ! hero 
is penniless worth upon its couch of 
nettles; thorns at its side, nightshade 
at its head, and crawling, creeping 
creatures round about. Vuor soul I 
The toad still squats at thine ear, 
and the raven is thy constant sere- 
nader ! ’* Saying this, and dropping 
tears beyon<l the average bizc, we 
walked on ; lor Job began to yawn, 
and wo ivcre fearful that he would 
ask our hospitality. Sentiment we 
can, and ought to bestow upon the 
wretclied— foils and butter cost mo- 
ney. 

Job woke, and as he ivokc his 
temples were pierced by nails driven 
to lire head by one short stroke, and 
then some half-do/en lancets were 
struck into his Hkiill,*nttd iris eyes 
were turned to two lenses, burning 
hot, and iii.s tongue was an unina* 
nageable bit of hard, dry leather-, re- 
taining a high {lavourbt the tan. In 
Ollier words. Job felt (he last night’s 
gin— such being the late hidings of 
those (our authority is a late mem- 
ber of Parliament, an erniuent water- 
drinker) wlio indulge in spirituous 
rKtuors. 

Job was in his shirt ; and, like Ham- 
let ill the same garment, pale. How- 
ever, casting his eyes on his linen, 
he more than ** rivalled its v.liitc- 
nesa,” for ire turned to a correspond- 
ing yellow. The vestment that 

most domestic ornament ” his shirt 
— was stained with unseemly blots 
of blood. Whether he had merely 
** assisted ” at a tragedy, or had been 
a principal, was a doubt that, for a 
second, withered liirn like lightning. 
Thenitall came upon him — Miehurt 
—Molly — the drink— the— the— and 
then he passed into that confine 
where darkness swallows all things. 
An insect, licked Us little note. “ Tiic 
watch I ” cried Job, and stood upon 
his feet; the trees, and fields, and 
lierds, yet whirling round him — and 
tbe blobd glaiiog like red fire — and 
Job, gaspingly applying his hand to 
bis flesh, and feeling that at least he 
ought to have a very serious wound. 

It was, we repeat, a balmy day in 
April, when Job Pippins, reriuced to 
his last garment, stood in a field with 
tbe wide world about him. Hatloss, 
shoeless, hoselcss, he stood npon tho 


grass, the bold zephyrs playing with 
his shirt— bis tattered flag of terrible 
di:>trcss. And Job began to fed the 
bickness of hunger; he looked at lire 
cows, and yearned for his brenkfust. 
Jobresolredaud re resolved. Should 
he try to regain tho hut, whrmce he 
had been so inhospitably spiited V 
Then he thought, what availed a 
naked ninn agnin>rt four men .and one 
woman ? Should he run to the first 
liousr* and publish the whole story? 
A^aiii, who would put faith in a man 
with so slender a wardrobe? At 
tills moment of indecision, a bull in 
the next field,annoycd orscandalized 
at the appearance of Job, leapt the 
low fence, and uiihesitatingiy ran at 
him. J >!' paused no longer, but 
made for tire next meadow, and 
scaling a five ban ed gate, saved biin- 
self in the main road, the bull sha- 
king ilia horns, and casting a re- 
proachiul look at the fugitive. The 
deslitiition of Job was perfect, as he 
thought, without a now aflliciioti ; a 
few seconds before, and lie could 
have dar ed Kates to do its wofnI, in the 
firm belief of its inability. Vain, blind 
man! Ho wan tlum tlie sole pro- 
prietor of a whole shirt; and now 
he stood in the London road, with 
almost all tho hinder part of that 
unique garment impaled on the dead 
brambles surrounding the fatal fivc- 
barred gate. The retreat of Job 
was most ignominious; he bad not 
even saved his colours. (Moral: 
Let DO man with ono shirt despise 
the frowns of Fate.) 

Job stood in tbe road, his heart 
sinking deeper and deeper still as 
he wistfully beheld his lacerated pro- 
perty held by tho thorns, and still 
vigilantly guarded by tho bull, who 
to Job looked as though he felt the 
full importniice of the tr ophy. In 
the impotence of rage, Job at length 
with a diAdainful action turned his 
back upon tho bull, who took the 
iuHiilt with the most commendable 
philosophy. 

And now, thinks the redder, Job 
is at the zero of ids fortune, lie is 
naked, hungry, penniless, and where 
shall he find a friend ? The r!fl*r— 
yonder river, that like a sih cr thread 
intersects those emerald fields— that 
shall be unto him clothes, meat and 
lodging. Merer on us I suicide? 
No, DO ; Job harf a just value of life ; 
when it was only worth throwing 
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awa/i his opinion was, that nothing 
further could hurt It. The river, it 
will be ficen, was Job’s Pactoliis. 

Quitting Ida foe, J<d> made for the 
stream, wldle his fani-y pcojded its 
banka ivith a inindicd raring, leap- 
in j, shouting scllOolfel!o..■^', with 
whom, despiaiug birch — dopising 
the deep moral of llie ]»i iim*r talc, 
in which the impartial pedagogue 
lloggtMl alilvo for Hivinimicg .'iiid for 
sinking— Job was v/out, lu hoyish 
days, to di\c. Job sighed ns he 
thought (»r those hnpp}', reckless 
hours*, then what wa^> a shiit to 
him y llis lather bought it, and bis 
niollu-r made it I 

Job crawled and slinKed across 
the field, and was already among ;i 
clump of alders, ovei hanging the 
streau). Was the great enemy of 
man cooling his Imining liinhs in 
the bviglit waters V Or had pome 
pitying angel, softened by the na- 
kedness of Job, lighted among tln3 
trecvS ? Was it a temptation uf ih« 
Devil, or was it the beiK'ficeut gift 
of a kind spiiit r Job was pc rplex- 
cd : well lie might be. 

Header, put il'yself in the moiety 
of tli(3 shirt worn by Job ; tliink tliy- 
self thus naked, weary, hungry, des- 
titute ; and tlien imagine a very 
lintidsome suit of elotlies — licit — 
gloves — shoes — walkitig-c'ine —ail 
that “ makes the happy man,” lying, 
a golden waif, at thy foot, — no vi- 
sible second person nc'ai*. What 
wonldi^t tboiidn? Ts'o matter ; lis- 
ten vvli.U Job did. 

Job sat himself upon the grass, 
changed his etiuivocal shirt for the 
ample piece of ruffled “ aired snow” 
fiefore iiim, tried an experiment W’ith 
the shoes and stockings, which an- 
swered the fondest liopes of the 
essayist, — girded bis loins with the 
providential pair of breeclies— don- 
ned tlie vest and coat, — took bis — 
yea, /u'< — hat, gloves, and stick, 
placing the cravat in his pocket, to 
bn tied in moments of better leisure, 
and — Job was always a fast walker 
— ih three minutes he was again in 
the main road. Again he passed the 
noted gate— there was still the bull, 
his glaring eye still upon the rem- 
nant of the shirt. As Job glanced at 
the rag, he flourished his cane, and 
smiled supreme contempt. 

Job journeying on ward, something 
weighty struck at bis leg. He put 
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his hand in his coat pocket, and 
pulled out a purse; it contained 
eight guineas and as many dollars. 
This was too much ; Job sank against 
a tree, and overcome, one hand 
holdiug the piiise, and the other 
placed upon his heart, tiianked Pro- 
vidence 1 

How long Job might liavo dwelt in 
the giatefiil reveiie wc know not, 
had he not been disturbed in Ids 
tlianksguing by the, iioi-,c* of an ap- 
pioacliiiig cart, raiding along at full 
speed. Two men were in it, w bo, 
as they passed, greeted Job wdth a 
ivondi ling wlioop ; and one of them 
added to the exclaiitation the follow- 
ing cuiiuus enquiry: — “ 1 say, Hill 
Ticket, when did you cut your 
teeth ?” 

“ It’s plain,” thougiit Job, “ iluj 
clothes belong to Ticket.” Job 
])aiiK«‘d — he had surely seen the men 
before; and yet they passed so ra- 
pidly, that — but tlien Job was not 
awaic tliat, possibly, they weie 
going to see a swiminiiig-match — 
a very prixale, tneeliiig — between a 
young Oxoiiiaii and the Dolphin. 
We know not that such was leally 
iheir de*-tinatiou— we can only speak 
to the iiiatcli. 

As the, suit worn by Job had a 
local lepuUlion, ho saw, with un- 
affected pleasuie, a letuui post- 
clmise halt when near him, and heard 
the p<K^tilion ask his honour *■ if he’d 
Tide.?” Job entered Ibo cliaise, 
pulled down the eurtaine, and went 
whirling oil' to the next town, a dis- 
tance often miles. At least twenty 
times, in the solitude of his carriage, 
Job pulled out his puise, and count- 
ed his money. 

The postilion had orders to stop 
outside the town — Job had business 
iu a neighbouring village. There, 
he thought, he would calmly pass 
the day — it was yet early morning — 
and at nightfall travel towards Lon- 
don. Job bad not breakfasted, and, 
as he crossed a bridge, the inn on 
the opposite aide seemed to open its 
doors wider to receive him. At this 
instant he heard a shriek, and look- 
ing saw a girl tearing her hair, and 
clapping her hands, and pointing to 
what seemed a mere ball in the wa- 
ter, though, on closer inspection, it 
appeared to Job a child’s head. Job 
leapt into the stream, and swam in 
the direction of tlie child, whose 
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neck was all but in the grasp of his 
preserver, when, for the last time, it 
sank. Job — the tailor had made his 
coat somewhat too tight under the 
arms — though an expertj swimmer, 
was tramelled in his movements ; he 
dived and he dived, as though in a 
well he was diving for truth, and 
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still, like many diveis, brought up 
nothing. Again he went down, and 
ho rose with the body of Augustus 
Winks, toil and heir of Niebolas 
Winks, Esq., proprietor of yonder 
splendid mansion. Ladybird Lodge, 
with the lawn sweeping down to the 
water’s edge. 
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“A peifWt gentleinaul the fine- 
ness of his linen deelares tliat,” ex- 
claimed the laundress of Ladybiid 
Lodge, talking of Job, .at the time a 
distinguibhed tenant of the best hed- 
rooiii of t!ie licjuse. “ A peifect geii- 
thiiiau! 3 0(1 might diaw hib shirt 
Ihrougli a wedding-ring!’* 

“ 1 wonder it he’s marrird,” said 
Hii uinior-iiKiid, looking at the loot 
Ilian. 

” S.vims like a duck,” replied the 
incons('(|ueniiul luiK iioiiary. 

“ II Master Augustus liad been 
drowned, what a slioeking thing! 
And tomoiiow, too, vviili pu« li a 
dinner for his birth-day !” 

“ Wtdl, 1 suppose the geiideman 
will slay to dinner Tm suio if he 
could eat gold, it ibii't too good for 
him.” (.lob bad long been of that 
opinion ) 

'Ihe above is a biief extract ol a 
convei.-atiuii, animatedly pursued in 
the servants’ hall, on the philanthro 
pic Kwimint'r \iul to bid in the blue 
room— Nicholas Winks, Esq., hover- 
ing about tlio provideiilial vi'-itor, 
with elaspeil hands, niid all but 
btre imiiig e>es, .mid now calling him 
the guardian angt l of his lace, and 
now lerommeiidiiig another half 
fowl — (Job bioakfasted in bed) — 
and now insisting on a few more 
layers of hot blankets. It was in 
vain that Job again and again bulle- 
tined his convalescence ; the giatc- 
ful father iu&isted that, after so ge- 
nerous an action, he must be greatly 
exhausted. Then he rang for more 
coffee and toast — then he rushed to 
the next room to clasp the little Au- 
gustus, preserved from a watery 
grave, and now pickled with hot salt 
— then he returned to Job, and ve- 
hemently declared that the doctor 
— the family doctor — must see him. 

“ A clever man— practice of ten 
thousand a-year— au extraordinary 
man. Doctor Saffron — you have 


hcaid ol Doctor Saffron ?” Job had 
heard the name, but, we fear, doubt- 
ed his bkill, for he rebolutcly declar- 
f'll his fietcriniiialioii not to admit 
him. ** li he had done .'iny thing to 
strve Mr Winks he was glad of it — 
hut he had a inoital antipathy to all 
doctors.” 

“ WVll, well ! Y(^t if you’d only 
b‘t him feel your pulse, and show 
him your tongue.” Job frowned, 
and bit his lip. “Enough — 1 won’t 
press it; but if you should catch 
cold for saving rny blessed child— 
where mt the liot blankets ?” And 
Winks snatched at the bell vvitii most 
beiievident luiy; he tiieii ran out, 
and Job finished his fiistfowl, and 
tenth cup of coffee. And still he ate, 
luxuriously prcFsing a bed of down, 
over canopied with richest silk. At 
length, Boinevvhat appeased, Job sat 
up ill the bed, and was beginning to 
ruminate, when the too- careful 
Winks re-eiiUMed the loom, bringing 
with him the iiifwllibJe Doctor Saff- 
ron. Jnstantuiieously Job div(;d into 
the eider, as though it w.*)s another 
htream.nnd anotlier ehild within it. 

“Forgive me, | can’t help it, my 
dear friend, do speak to the doctor 
— do” — Job maintained a dignified 
silence. ** W’ell, then, only 3 our 
pulse and your tongue. You may 
be ill and not know it— mayn’t be, 
doctor V ” 

“ Nothing more likely,” said the 
wise Saffion. 

“ 1 ask no,morc— only your pulso 
and your tongue.’* 

Job, finding there was no escape, 
ventured to put out his arm— Saff- 
ron pressed it, taking out his watch 
— Job felt a qualm as he heard the 
tick tick ol the repeater. “Humphl” 
said Saffron, BO — releasing the limb— 

if you please, sir, your tongue,'* 

Job now adroitly pulled his nigbt- 
cap — a gorgeous family affair, witli 
a most exuberant tassel«-down to 
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the tip of his nose; and drawing 
close up to his under lip the snowy 
sheet, he resignedly dropt his tongue 
upon it. With a keen imposing eye. 
Saffron pondered on that most mu« 
sical organ. 

" Ha— furred*— he paid— “ much 
furred! Yes— the effect of the 
water.** 

Job said notliing; but he thought 
— “ giti and-waUM-.*' 

“ Well, sir,” pioceeded Saffron to 
the all blit iiividble Job, “ we must 
have a few ounces of blood.*’ 

Job shook his liund, and drew his 
niouUi into an eyulil hole. 

“ Now, do — jnay, do let the doc- 
tor blee«l you,” and Winks laiig the 
bell. “ Pi ay do— lives like yours, 
my dear ki.id sir, are not— bid 
Nancy bring a basin— I say, lives 
like yours aic not to be tiided witli. 
liidei;d,” and Winks spake in llie 
most winning iiiudulatiou, indeed, 
the doctor inuht bleed you.” 

Still Job shook his head, but the 
invincible Saffiun stood with his 
ready weapon. “ Some practition- 
ers, sir, would awiiit the slow ope- 
ration oi sip.'iients, but in cases 
such as these, I always attack the 
bowels with the lancet.” 

“ I’o be sure,” aciiuiesc.'d Winks, 
his own bowels being no party to 
the operation. 

“ This way, Nancy,** said .Saffron, 
and a serious-looking damsel, with 
a very handsOiiie china bowl, a 
[liecc of Nankin worthy of the blood 
of Pippins, approached the bed. 
“ Now, sir, your arm, if you please — 
never been bled, perliaps ? *iis no- 
thing— not biiig 1 assure you — ’twill 
not confine you— no, you .may get 
up to dinner.'* 

“ 1 should hope so,” said Winks ; 
** and, doctor, you dine w'ith us to* 
d.iy of course V ” 

It wdi wiih sumo anxiety, that 
Job awaited the answer ot the man 
ol life and death. 

“ And to-morrow — certainly.” 

A groan died in Job’s thri>at, and 
with the resignation of a niiriyr ho 
extended his arm. So long as the 
doctor remained in the house — so 
long Job felt he must be very ill, and 
keep his bed. 

Beautiful — beautiful,** cried iho 
encouraging aud self-complacent 
Saffron, as Job’s blood fell like a 
rivulet into the basin, Nancy becom- 


ing whiter with every drop. *’ Beau- 
titul,** and Saffron looked as a miser 
would look at molten gold. ** There 
is nothing like bleeding, Mr Winks 
— only last night Sir Scipio Mannikin 
was saved by it— pray keep your 
arm still, sir — yes, Si^ Scipio should 
raise a tablet to the lancet.** 

“ Razor,*’ thought Job. 

“ Sir Scipio !*’ cried Winks, he’s 
Augustus's godfather — he dines with 
me to-morrow.” 

“ No shivors, I hope?** kindly 
entjiiircd SsiTioii of the patient, see- 
ing the bed begin to shake under 
him. “No shivcis?” Job pursed 
his mouth into a negative, aud con- 
tinued to shake. 

“ It's impossible he should come,” 
said Saffi'ou, “ though he’s out of 
danger, thanks — thanks to a provi- 
di ntial accident that threw me near 
him in the hour of peiil. Steady, 
Nancy. Apoplexy.” 

“ Aud, of couise,” asked Winks, 
“ you bled him?” 

“ Of course he was bled,” re- 
sponded SaflVon. 

“ Any more news of that affair V” 
(}ue&tioued VViuks in a low signifi- 
caut tone. 

“What, the— the barber?” and 
Sallion leered and gave a shrug. 

“ Por rny.self,” said the liberal 
Winks, “ 1 don’t believe the scanda- 
lous rumours of wicked people, — 1 
think her ladyship, though merely 
the daughter of respectable people, 
aud married fi om a teiiih-rate board- 
ing sebool, I think her incapable of 
— by the way, doctor, what sort of 
a fellow is this Pippins?” 

“ You never saw him ? Oh, a— 
a — ” 

“ Good looking, 1 hear.” 

** Why, women have odd tastes, 
Mr W’iuks. 1 don’t see much beauty 
in a narrow i loping furebcad, high 
check bones, trcckled skin, a nose 
stolen fi Dill a pug, aud eyes that be- 
long to a fish. How do you feel 
now, sir?*' asked the doctor of Job. 

Job set bis teeth, and with some 
difficulty at self-coinmuud, nodded 
bis head. 

“ 1 knew you’d be better. As 1 
say, happily fur the ugly, women 
have odd tastes. For my own part, 
aud 1 trust 1 am as far above pre- 
judice as any man— for my ownpart^ 
1 should be sorry to he upon a jury, 
with ouly the evidence of his looks.” 
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“ It's very odd^l hear a subacHp 
tion has been raised for him said 
Winks. 

** Shouldn’t wonder if the women 
give him a piece of plate— that is, if 
ho he not hanged before 'tia ready. 
For they’re alter him.” 

” Why, nothing new ?— nothing.” 

” Oh, 1 don’t know what hasn’t 
been missed since be was last at the 
Hall — and only last evening — but by- 
and-by you shall know the w'hole 
alfair. All 1 say is this ,* 1 devoutly 
hope the scoundrel will be hanged ! 
Hovv do you feci now, sir?'* gently 
euqnired the doctor. 

Hoiv do you feel now 17 softly 
sounded Winks. 

‘‘ F<tiiited — fainted ! ” fried .Saff- 
rou: “ Water, Nancy — water! and 
that thick cap— avvay with it.” and 
Saliruu's own hand was stretched to 
grasp the tassel, and in anotlier hall 
hccoiul the face of Job would have 
lain bale before its libeller, hud not 
thi; patient resolutely griped his 
head- d less, aud shouted, “better- 
much better — very well, indeed.” 

“ 1 tolil jou so,” said the satisfied 
SalVroii — “ now, you see,” lie added 
witli the look and tone of a tiiumph' 
ant (!<‘iiionstrator — “ now, you see 
what bleeding is. Take away, 
Naac.y,” and SsflVon bandaged the 
anil. Nancy bore away the blood, 
and V, as soon beset by the anxious 
servants. They all gailiercd around 
the bowl like spirits evoked by a 
German wizard. The under-butler, 
having duly scrutinized the gory 
contents, half-shut his eyes, nodded 
tliiice, sucked his lips, and said 
oracularly— “ It’s very plain— he’s a 
gentieinan boin.” In matters of 
lilood, profoundcst heralds lia\e had 
their blunders— let us not ask too 
much of an under-butler Return 
we to the patient. 

llo had belter keep his bed to- 
day asked Winks benevolently. 

“ Yt B— to- day,” sentenced Saflron. 

“ What may he take ? ” 

“ Let me see. Why, to-day, 1 
should say ho may take — a — wliat- 
ever he likes.” 

“ What I with the beginning of a 
fever?” 


who " ConUbCt help it,** 

** My system,” said the emphatic 
Saffron. If what he eats does 
him no harm, ’(is plain he's better ; 
if, on the other hand, it docs, to- 
morrow the symptoms will be 
stronger, and wc shall have the bet- 
ter authority to go upon.” 

So saying, Dr Saffron took bis hat 
and cane, and returned to the con- 
valescent Augustus. 

Winks crept closer to the patient. 
“ My best friend— the preserver of 
my child, the saviour of my house — 
what would you like to take ?” 

Job replied, with a tremulous . 
voice, “ A glass of rum and water, 
hot, with sugar.” 

It was a fanciful vvIbIi for a fever- 
ish patient; hut it was complied 
with to the letter- no, not to the 
letter. With the giient of Jonathan 
Riadfurd at the Oxtoid inn, — 

“ lit* Mftltl nol if a b'lnoii he would 
like ; *’ 

but the undcr-biitler, like the afore- 
said provident Jonathan, in the sim- 
ple language of the dramatic poet-,— 

“ Drought one.’ 

.Vnd now dr.aw the cm tains, and 
tiead softly, for Job is pleepiug. At 
Ids eaincbt desire, he bad hud a 
piivate iuiei’xicw with Jacob Goohc, 
the man especially oidaiued to pad- 
dle Aijgustuu in the boat, but whose 
wilful negligence had endangered 
the child's life, and lost to Idinse.If 
Ids place at Ladybird Lodge. Job, 
we say, talked to Jacob eie he was 
thi UHt from the door. \\ hat he said 
to him here matteis not; douhtless 
he gave him some golden lule for 
his future days — some amulet to 
wear at his breast — some- phylactery 
to bind around bis biow. Job 
slept ; ho slept in down ; and ho 
who but in tltc morning was sidit- 
less, and “ couldn’t lielp it,” waH 
now guarded as the eye and hcait 
of a piiiiccly liouse — a jewel — u 
talisman — a wonder-worker; nor 

could he help it.” 

Had he dived in his half-shirt, 
perhaps he had not slept in the 
blue-rpom. 
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The next morning all eras anima- 
tion in and about L'ldybird Hall. 
The birth day of Augiiettua was to 
be .solemnized with unusual spleo. 
dour. At an caily hour, Winks, the 
grateful father, was at the bed side 
of Job, who declared himself unable 
to join the dinner- pfli'ty, at which, 
next to the epcigne presented to the 
host for Ilia breed of bulls. Job was 
cxpeci-jd to bo the piiiicipal atti ac- 
tion. 

“ And was ever any thing so un- 
foi tunalc ? ])(■ .Saffron caiiT sec 
you ; ho has been up all night widi 
Lady Gemini, and doesuT, he writej, 
expect to get away befoio to-inur- 
row. 11“ iM'i’t come.” 

“ Do you know, I think 1*11 try to 
join you.'* Winks prcH’'ed the 
iiands of Job between his own. 
“ Yes, I— 1 think 1 shall bo well 
enough; but— but”— - 

“ Very true; your wardrobe” 

‘MJluito p'loilt'— impossible that 1 
can wear any thing again.” 

“ Of course, of course. Let me 
BPC— will you pardon what 1 am 
about to say? I have a suit; I’m 
Huio ’twill lit you— ’iwas made for 
me. r never wore it but once— 
when 1 was sheriff of the county, 
and took an address to court. 1 
may say it- a handsome thing; a 
chocolate cut velvet, with flowers 
down the hkiitf, and iiosegay.s em- 
hroideied at the pocket-holes; — 
breeches to match — and white satin 
ivaistcont, flouiished with gold. I'm 
Riire they’ll fit you — ha I 1 was 
much thinner tfieu— sure J.hey’11 fit 
you.” 

And W'iiiks, cvideully exalted 
with the proji'ctjianfrom thecham^ 
ber ill aciiv« pursuit of it. 

We p iss the proce.«.s of the toilet. 
Luougfi for the reader, if we pre- 
.seiit to him Job Pippins — we beg 
Job’s pardon— Juim Jewel, Esq , ar- 
rayed ill the very court suit of the 
ex-sheriff of the eounty — a suit origi- 
nally purehased in the vain expecta- 
tion of knighthood. W'^hatever may 
have been the suspicions of the 
frank and overflowing Winks, the 
portrait drawn of Pippins by the 
hand of Saffron made tlio masque- 
1 cider perfectly secure; for he looked 
and moved a new-made count. Had 
not the dinner-bell summoned him 


away, Job had pined, a new Narcis- 
sus. at the mirror. But the truth 
is, he was a remarkably pretty fel- 
low— a truth published by the ge- 
neral stir and simper of a bevy of 
ladies, gathered to do honour to the 
natal day of Augustus, and, inci- 
dentally, to reward, with gentle 
words and sweetest smiles, his hap- 
py life-preserver. Job wore his 
arm in a sling — an additional and 
touching claim to the sensibilities of 
the women. As he entered tlie 
room, and cast hi.s eyes bashfully 
arcuud him, tlicrc was in his face a 
look of confusion, which, though it 
might with some take from his 
bleeding, with otheis it added con- 
siderably to his merit. A cynical 
male guest whispeietl to a compa- 
nion — “ The fellow is looking round 
for applause.” PtMish all such ill- 
naturo like a pestilent weed ! W'heii 
Job looked round, ho looked for — 
Dr Saffron. 

Job had suflcTcd, as he thought, 
the whole round of introduciioii, 
when Winks brought to him a young 
fellow, who, for limb and figure, 
might have passed for Job’s twin* 
brother. 

My dear Mr Jewel, 1 must make 
my friend Frank Triton know'U to 
you : your tastes, your accomplish- 
ments, rnuht, I am suic, most closely 
ally you.” 

Job and Frank mutually bowed, 
wdien Wirik.s, in a soit of trumpet 
whisper, audible throughout the 
room, applied his mouth to Job’s 
oar— 

” Splendid fellow! he’s almost 
beat the dolphin.” 

Job bow'cd still lower to the near 
conqueror of such an adversaiy. 

*' Beat the dolphin; biii— by-end- 

by” And Winks sigiiifieuutly 

lifted up his fore- finger, and smo- 
thered a chuckle, sliding off to an 
unexpected guest, introduced hy 
Frank. 

" Mr Jewel, Mi Wigmore.” 

Mr Wigmoro raised his broad 
back a balr’s- breadth from the man- 
toUpiece, and having “ thrown liis 
head ” at Job, returned to his easy 
position. He was certainly less po- 
lished in his look and manner than 
any of the company, and yet Job 
felt less at ease before him. The 
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women — bless tliem 1 ■— fluttered 
ni'ound Job, and Ills bravery was the 
theme ol' their silver toni^ucs. For 
the ten thousandth time, Mrs Winks, 
as a mother," thanked him ; and 
then grandmothers, aunts, cousins, 
all put in their peculiar claims to 
thank him in their various capaci- 
ties. Then came enquiries touch* 
ing his health. How was his head- 
how was his arm— how was his fe- 
ver ? To all such queries, Job, con- 
sidering the shortness of the notice, 
replied very gracefully — 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” At 
last, by the number of queitions 
confused and bewildered. Job, with- 
out knowing when he annwered, or 
what soit of pel son ho was replying 
to, bowed tnechauically, and still 
eaiil — 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” 

A dead silence for a second en- 
sued, and Job found himself in front 
of Mr Wigmoro. 

“ How’s your guina, sir ‘r” 

“ Quite well, 1 thank you.” 
Geneial attention was drawn up- 
on Mr Wiginore, who, insenHible as 
a target, received the eyes of the 
company. A titter crept through 
the room, and some of the men 
Ian Oted outiight. 

“ It was only yestciday a fellow 
asiked about my teeth,” thought Job. 
And he looked timidly in the dead- 
wall face of VVigniore. It was an 
anxious inoiiient for Job, when, hap- 
pily for him, the seivant arrived, 
and Mis Winks was led l»i her chair 
by Job Pippins John Jew. l, Ksq. 

The dinner began with mure than 
ordinary gravity. That great event 
in eveiy twenty-four hours, on the 
present occasion, received its more 
than legitimaie attention at Lady- 
biid Lodge. Job acquittMl himself 
with praiseworthy elegance and 
heailiness, and whilst more than 
one fair feeder whispered of his 
grace, Mr Wigniore loudly compli- 
mented him on his appetite. Winks, 
and not for the first time, wondered 
why Frank had brought his fiiend. 
But Job, it must be owned, was all 
watchful politeness; and he had his 
reward. Doctor Lullaby, an exem- 
plary clergyman of eighteen stone, 
sat near the turtle. Thrice— in those 
days of innocence men were not re- 
stricted alike to one wife and one 
soup— thrice the doctor had been 
helped, and still he sat with one eye 


slumbering on the last ladlefull. 
Often he wished to ask, and as often 
repressed the ignoble weakness. Job 
saw the internal struggle. Again 
the doctor turned to gaze— sighed— 
and was about to turn away bis 
head for ever, when Job, with the 
dexterous hand of a juggler, seized 
the ladle, and ere the doctor could 
wink, its contents lay melting In his 
plate. The doctor’s face was ra- 
diant with pleasure, and thrusting 
his right hand under the table, he 
clawed hold of the hand of Job, and 
squeezing it until the knuckles went 
lik(3 cracking walnuts, he cried in a 
subdued voice, spasmodic with de- 
light, shaking on the last word — 

“ Thal*s-^lhitCsftiendftfl** Few saw 
the deed, and none but Job Pippins 
heard the tlianks. 

Nothing of further Imnortanco 
occurred, until a splendid tuibot 
mutely put in its claims for applause. 
They w'ero briefly acknowledged by 
the doctor.--” This fish, Mr Winks, 
was caught in a silver net.” 

” 1 tldnk It tho finest fish that 
swims,” — rashly observed Frank 
Triton. 

” What I better than tlio Dol' 
phin ?” asked Winks, with llie thrust 
of a gladiator. 

” Ha ! ha ! ha !” roared Wlgmore ; 
and a timid lady, only six months 
a widow, jumped in lier chair, aa in 
n menagerie we have seen a lady 
jump when too near the bars. 

“ What /&’ this about the Dolphin ?” 
aHked Mih Winks, with llu» eyes of 
wondering innocence. Winks gave 
a sidelong look at Tiiton, who le- 
tiiriied HU expostulatoiy glaiieo, and 
Mrs Winks sat unanswered. 

“ Do you know, sir,” — and Wig- 
more, in thorougli bass, addressed 
Pippins — ” do you know, sir, how 
they are going on with the peail- 
fishery?” 

“ Not the slightest notion,” said 
Pippins, with new-boin dignity. 

“ It must be b very hazardoua 
employment for the poor men,” re- 
marked the widow. 

” Not at all ” said Ti iton— “ Not , 
at all — for they only employ such as 
are predestined the other way.” 

” Is that true, sir ?” said Wiginore 
to Job, appealing to him as a first 
authority. 

” I should think the fishery doesn’t 
employ all such,” said Job, blindly 
jumpiog at what he thought might 
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prove ahU. Winks rubbed bis hands 
—the doctor hemmed* and Wigmore* 
for a secondf wrinkled his brow. 

** For my part/' said the widow* 
with a recollection of youth* ** 1 pre- 
fer pearls to diamonds.*’ 

. Which would you take, sir ? ” 
said Job, becoming in his turn assail- 
ant, to Wigmore. 

“ Oh, I shouhi certainly take*” 
replied Wigmore, smiling a grim 
gallantry, “ whatever the lady looks” 

“ Then I say, pearls,” concluded 
the widow. 

Pearls/* decided WJgoiore; and 
again he put a sinilo into his face 
that would havo dissolved Cleo^ 
patra*M union. Then, turning round 
10 PippiriH, ho bluntly a^k^*d— “ What 
do ym think of coral, sir?” 

lleally, Wiginort',” interposed 
Tritou, feeling tender for his own 
reputation, 3 ou catechise Mr Jewel 
as tlnmgh ho were a mi'iniau.” 

“ Very right — very light, Piaok. 
Pearls and diamonds, — he has saved 
the richest poaii for ino, and all I say 
is,— and what 1 expect my fi lends 
to say U, — God bless him I” — and 
something of the father stole into 
Winks* eye, and his wife looked 
with all her heart in her face as she 
turned to Job. 

” Ua I you should have seen Mr 
Jewel. I'm told he dived, and dived 
like— like” — 

“ Like a Dolphin/' said a young 
feiiow, wickedly supplying the si- 
mile. Again the men shouted, and 
the woiiiL'ii wondered — and Winks, 
looking with a laughing desperation 
at Tii'on, cried— 

I'm blest if 1 don’t tell it.” 
Triton, after many unsuccessful ap- 
peals. resigned himself into the hands 
of Winks.^ You have heard of the 
mtiii we call the Dolphin — 1 bog your 
pardon, Mr Jewel, — you’re a siran- 
jL»er — well, we have a fellow here, 
who, I really think, could swim 
against a whale. However, my 
friend Frank tliought himself a match 
fur him, and— ha! ha !— yesterday 
morning, it was agreed that nobody 
should know it, and with only one 
for an umpire, the match was to be 
decided. Well, though Frank was 
only next to the Dolphin himself, 
ho hadn’t a chance ; and so he 
was about to return to his mother 
earth, when he found that the 
water-Dymphs — the pretty river- 


goddesses with their * pearled wrists/ 
as Mr Milton says, 1 remember — 
conspired to * take him in.’ And 
how do ye think they managed? 
Why, they had stolen his clothes.” 
The gentlemen shouted again at this 
reduction of Frank to a state of 
innocence, but the women, by their 
staid looks, clearly thought it no 
joke. Uy the way, Pippins indul- 
ged in no unseemly meriiment. 

” True, Mr Jewel, true— in other 
words, some hang-dog thief had lun 
away with them.” Job’s jaw fell like 
the jaw of a dead rnun, and ho sat as 
upon one entire and perfect blister. 

They hadn’t left him — ha I lia! 
ha!— they” — and here Winks, with 
praiseworthy prudence, put the edge 
of his hand to one side of his mouth, 
tliat the intelligeuco might reach 
Job’s piivate ear alone — “ they 
hadii’tleft him oven a shirt” — Job’s 
teeth chattered — '* no, not even half 
a shirt.” Job 

” Thmigbt of the murdirs of a fiv**- 
barrt 'l g.-tle,” 

and tho table, and the guests spun 
round, and he distinguished no faci*. 
save the face of Wigmore looking 
sternly at him. 

” Ar’n’t you well?” ciled Mis 
Winks, and there was a general 
move towaids .lob. 

“It’s my fault! I would make 
him come down. Is it your liead, 
Mr Jewel ? ” said Winks. 

” Is it your arm ? ” compassion- 
ately asked the widow. 

” Is it,” asked Wigmore, we mean, 
Captain iSkinks— for it was he, in- 
deed—” Is it your teeth ? ” And as 
be put the questioD, his lingers play- 
ed with tho chain of Sir Seipio’s re- 
peater. 

“ Thank goodness!” and Mrs 
Winks pointed to the obiect with- 
out—” Thank goodness! here’s 
Doctor Saffron on his horse I ” 

” My bed-— my bed I ” roared Job, 
and he leapt up, and actually fought 
bis way through the guests— gained 
his room— and plunged into bed. 

Doctor Safirou lost no time, but 
immediately followed Mr Jewel. 
Again the doctor bad his finger on 
Job’s pulse— but again Job wore his 
nightcap down. 

” Humph! Ithiok— I”— butwhat 
the doctor thought, the present chap- 
ter leaves us no space to record. 


( Tq be CQueiuded m next Number.) 
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ALCIB1ADE9 TBB YOVTU. 

Scene I.— VI. 

'* Rear not within your wnlla the Lion'a seed; 

Once rear'd, you follow where bia fauclea lead.” 

AA16TOPU. ItdM. 1137. 

Tiik Philological Museum— long a case of suspaailed auimatioo— will 
revive, we take it for granted, when the Eidolon 6f Nlehubr, chased out 
of Hades by the indignant ghost of Livy, shall revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, to blow the bellows for its editors. Not Indeed from the farthest 
end of that large, cold, ilhpaiuted, half- diningroom, half- study, in one of 
the few dull domiciles of Eunn. wherein, seven yearft ago, we upheld, in 
eloijueut debate, the cause of Shakspeare, Scott, and Schiller, against the 
sell- styled Historian of Rome — but which has been burnt down since that 
memorable day — will the breath of inspiration Issue. But only let it come 
from a Teutonic University — clogged with a sufficient conglomeration of 
gutturals — and whether it bring with it blasts from hell,’* or “ airs from 
heaven,”— a third uew system, entirely re-ihought and re-written, of Au- 
soniau story, or a tardy recantation of doubts as to the veracity of Moses 
— we will wairant its being eagerly iuhsled, and gladly reproduced in 
German- English by the humble votaries of Niebuhr— man or shade— on 
the banks ul the Cam. And, in the event of that blessed consummation, 
we make it our particular request to the learned C. T.— wltoever may lurk 
uiidli'r these mystic initials — that he will continue, from the fifth number 
of the Journal in question, his profound enquiries into the exact period of 
Athenian luMlc-de fint/l/ood. We are a poor sleeper— seldom enjoying above 
eight hours* uncunsciouaiiess at a stretch without turning — aud know the 
V aluc of H good soporilic. Moreover, we arc just going to begin our Scenes 
of Atcibimlt s the Youth with one that properly belongs to Atvifnadcs the Hob- 
ble de-hoy: and we should like C. T. to get some German professor to tell 
liim how to tell us the precise age of our hero at the date of the ensuing 
dialogue. 


Scene 1. 

The Anlechauibcr of Va ivies. 


Slave (as Potlcr). 

Ale. (Hnlenug.) Is Pei ides with- 
in? 

Shive. Within— but hardly to be 
spoke' with. 

he. Why not, pray ? 

Slnee. Because he*s thinking over 
and arranging, at this moment, lu w 
he shall give to the Athenian peo- 
ple an account of his admlnistra* 
tion.* 


Aicibiades. 

Ale, (Laughing,) Hem ! Why don't 
he rather think of contriving to give 
them no account at all ? Methinks 
that would be a good deal easier. 

Per, (Siiuluig,'^ as he opens his door.) 
Excellent advice ! But hark’ye, cois, 
you are ripening a little too last into 
the statesman. Mean while, come 
in, Master Aicibiades. 

Ate. 1 have your leave then ? 


* Like the illustrious Mctnbvr fur Greenock, at the close of each session of bis ut- 
turrieyship. What parallels there are in true history ! 

t \V« Hi’ti sorry not Co make him laugh ; but that was an effort of hilarity in 
which l*«ricles was too stately to indulge. (See Plutarch,') Of many similar im- 
provements upon the too fortunate Melesner, our besotting sin of bashfulucss forbids 
us to take notice. 
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Ver. You have. And yet the slave 
was right: this morning 1 am at home 
to very few; but of those few you 
are one. (^Alvibindes goes into the 
room.)— And now, what hast thou 
brought me ? 

Ah'. The certificates of all my 
teachers for the months which ends 
to-day. 

Per. Good ! ( Tiihin’^ then/ from 
hiiii.) From tliy smiling countenunco 
1 judge beforehand that they speak 
iavouiahiy of thee. 

A/r. That you might gpther from 
the nimple fict—lhat I bring them 

I\r. thchi thnniuh ) Veiy 

good! And yet — am I mistaken V 
—liavo I ovei looked it ? No, Tis 
really ho. Aicibiades, these are not 
t!ie whole ; tiie.re is one awanting. 

J/<‘. Impofisibiu. Wliatonc? 

Pn'. Ismenias’s. 

/I.V. (^Dndnhifullij) Ismenias's! 
The lliite* player's ! Uow Hlioiild 
his name he found among thu'ie of 
these respectable persons ? A scrap 
of dirty linen hmks only all the 
worse tor putting it beside the pur- 
ple. 

Per. Witty, sensible young gentle- 
man I Dost tliiak 1 liavo so utterly 
forgotten the last play, as not to de- 
tect thee stealing thoughts from it? — 
You know that 1 engaged Isinenias 
to giu! thee lessoriN in the llute: 
why do I not find him heie? 

Ale. (OJhtdfd.) 1 shall attempt no 
witticisms, else I should have an- 
swered : you fiiid nut him — because 
he found not mu. 

J\ r. ( lyUh ti /'«■/ // seii<ms air find 
tom.) And so then — this artist may 
have had good reason to c'ompiain, 
that you received him in tiie rudest 
manner — laugiied at hie perform- 
ances — and forthwith showed him 
to the dour? 1 made as if 1 could 
not credit such a charge ; and press- 
ed him HO earnestly that at last ho 
* promised me to visit thee once 
iigaln. 

Ale, ( Interrupting.) A promise 
which — that 1 must bear witness to 
—he truly kept ; only that I — forgive 
iny frankness, Pericles— gave him 
exsittly the same reception as be« 
fore. 

Per. ( Annrilp ) How ? Is this tho 
filial ohsequiousuesa you promised 
mo ? Dost thou presume so to deal 


with the instructors whom 1 appoint 
for thee ? 

Ale. O no— no— my father I Ask 
all tho others, and my praises will — 
I know — ten times outweigh the 
blame. Do but just spare me this 
one Ismonias. 

Per. Why, what hast thou to say 
against him ? 

Ale. Against him ? Nothing at all. 
But a mighty deal against his art. ^ 
must much deceive myself, dea> 
Pericles, or you liave often yourself 
laid down, that you could not en- 
dure tlio.so thing^i which are good in 
only one point, <*11111 bud iii many. 

'Vc. 'I'Jiat’b II uc enoiigli. 

Ale. Tiicu it doe\ sui prise me 
that in thy so pi*nelrating eyes tho 
learning of llio liiite— nioiu especi- 
ally for a freu-born man — should 
find any grace at all ; — an art that 
belongs ho plainly to equivocal 
thingH, if not to vvorMi than equivo- 
cal. 

yVr. The proof, cox, the pioof ? 

Ale. Is very easy to finil, cousin 1 
— Of all the instrumeiitH ever imn- 
gincui suitable for men of rank, it is 
the flute alone that disfigures one's 
features, .md distorts one's face. 
— 11.11 p and lyre alter not the 
liiieauicuts. The free bum man, 
while he strikes them, retains Ids 
nobleness of aspect. Joyous emo- 
tion, gentle melancholy, flights of 
soaring thought, by turns beautify 
his coiinteiicince — responsive to tho 
melodies that are stn aining out be- 
nuutli his touch; and the musician 
grows at once more worthy ot lovo 
as a man — of adniiiatioii as an artist. 
Not so the flute- player. His puffed- 
out cheeks, his starting eyes, his 
writheu mouth, make him unknow- 
able even by his fi lends — {/eilh an 
air of c.rtrenic i/zAgWi/)— so ugly that 
— away with it ! 1 cannot bring my- 
self to finish the picture. 

Per. (Aside.) My life upon’t ! 'lis 
Aspasia has given him thU lesson — 
(Aland.) Did it cost iheo much 
trouble, boy, to get this little oration 
by heart ? 

Ale. I got it not by heart. But 1 
won't deny that 1 thought over and 
arranged in mj^ own mind what 1 
have spoken. 

Per. Fanciful whimsies I 

Ale. If this were aU; but I have 
store of- other reasons. When we 
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touch the lyre, what hinders tia to 
speak, or to accompany its chords 
with song? The lays of our poets 
then receive and yield a double 
charm. The envious llutc alone 
takes all the breath — engrosses every 
vocal organ of the player to itself. 
Standing, more than all, in need 
of some 8?ippurt— alone of all it 
would appear to tcorn it. O, 
henceforth let the sous of Thebans 
learn it — those step-children of na- 
ture, to whom she has refused 
the gift of elorjiieiice ; — 'tis excu- 
sable to strain afu'r siiiall accoin- 
plihliiiiciits, when great ones aio 
denii'd us. Jbit we Athenians — 
we^ the most eloquent people ol 
all Gift (.'(!— and 1 — fjoni my very 
infancy, in all the gara<‘8 of my 
cornpanioRR, the SeuhLhMAS — lue- 
thoiJght we had gotten our lips for 
something better thnii to play tlio 
(lute, with ! 

Vtr. Bravo, boy, biavol You 
play the orator at Jea.'-t to admna- 
lion. One leason inoie — but on« 
— as trivial as you please — and you 
shall tiiumph; Isinonias shall have 
his dismissal. 

Ale. ( Capping ///f /Kinds.) Only 
one f (), how good of you, dear 
Pericles, since 1 have at least a 
dozen all in readiness! My rea- 
sons hitheito liave been drawn from 
things teircstiial ; iiiy last bhall be 
taken from the (rods themselves. 
Tell me, rny father, who .are the 
chief protecting deities of Athens. 

yV/-. A curious rpiestioii! Minerva 
and Apollo. 

Ale. More curious still, that pre- 
cisely these two divinities have de- 
clared themselves the ilute^s sworn 
foes! Was it not Minerva who 
flung it from her in a rage, when 
the other goddesses ra^de sport of 
her distorted countenance ? Did 
she not curse with a dreadful curse 
whoever should thereafter take it 
up ? And be, who poured out the 
full weight of that tremendous curse 


on the unhappy finder was it not 
Apollo? 

Per. ilush—hush— dear coz !— 
Here is the dismissal for lsmcma», 
and thine own release for the day. 
By my faith, 1 fear— did I not speed- 
ily give in to thee— we bhoiild have 
the whole story of divinities, male 
and female, to go through. For the 
future, if 1 may venture to advise, 
t 'ust rather to your owu invention, 
than to the inveutions of our priests, 
and of our 

Ale. (^}iisin, dearest cousin, for 
Heaven's sake don't utter it. 1 
tremble lest you should mean to 
say, (Hir IWh. 

Per. W'ell, and had I said ho y 

Ale. Ah, it were ungrateful.— ’Tis 
they ihct give thee imniortailty. 

Per. Only //tt if if 

JV. At least tlu‘y chieily— they 
most Kcciirely. Thy magnificriit 
Odeum, thine image from thi) hand 
of Phidias— O, his most hi»tiiig mar- 
ble is nut HO lahliitg as tlic pages of 
our poets. Forgive me, if 1 presume 
too far ; but you know that 1 have 
alieady studied Homer; and yes- 
terday, when you were talking with 
Aspasia of the merits of Phidias, of 
the service he had done tlico with 
reference to posterity, the words 
were hovci ing on my tongue show 
me the biiildiugs — the wuiks of art 
—of Againemiioirs limes, whether 
lliey have been prescived so well 
as the songs of great Mfeonides ! 

Sldcr. (Caniing //i.) Pel idea, iho 
Sophist Dam on. 

Per. Admit iiim. (Smil/ng.) I am 
Horry ho should interrupt thee, Al- 
cibiadcs. 1 see you’re in the humour 
to dispose to-day of all the stock 
you have been gathering for soma 
time back.— And it loses nothing in 
thy bands. But, you perceive your- 
self, two Sophists at once are too 
much for me. 

A/v. (^AsidCf m he aofi oni.) Es- 
pecially when the &st alone is— 
More than thy match! 


A modest speech that last— from lips just darkening with their nascent 
down ! But, d propos of this small circumstance, we will furnish Messrs 
Combe and Simpson with another trlfiiDgf/f/(K//?,on which they may construct 


* Marsyas, to mt. 
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a diagram dP our hero'i bump of self-esteem. We wlsb, for his sake, 
It were untrue; but, between Ourseh'es, we have it from a sure source; 
nay, it was current in all the barbera'-shops, braziers*- shops, perfumery- 
warehouses, and coblcrs'- stalls of Athens, some two or three-atid-twcuty 
centuries ago. 

Menarches had been the friend, the very Pylades of Cllnias. He re- 
mained the friend of i/te famili/. (You have one, dear reader, in your 
own family,— and a very good natured, bad-tempered, disagreeable old 
gentleman he is.) One morning, Alciblades, duly sent by the higher 

( )Owers, waited on him. It was a house, after all, at which the youngster 
lad picked up a deal of good, though ■ it was not his fashion to ac- 
knowledge it. ** Upon my word,'* says the senior, greeting him with 
the riistomary kins, “ Upon my word, Master Alcibiades, thou wiit soon 
he quite a man.’* 

** Ity what have you just learned to make that out? ’* 

“ By this shade upou thy upper lip. Tis only down as yet ; but patience, 
my young spaik, ’twill soon be /ot/>.’* 

And I arn much obliged to you for finding out for the first time to day, 
and that too from my Beard, what I think my conversation miglit have 
taiigiit you some years back ! ’* 

Iiidignant— as he spoke— the coxcomb turned upon his heel, and left the 
threshold of Menarches/*;' itrr. 

Too revengeful by half 1 — We could, we confess it, have cut the /hmaf 
of our family-friend when he called attention, before a large dinner- part)', 
to the budding manhood of our first starched neckclotli. But to have cut Ids 
ac'/urtiufunce would have shocked our moral sense. And yet — for Alcihiades 
— remember how he was beset! Now the Apollo uf the artists, as once their 
Cupid — to some he was the beautiful youth — to some tlie sparkling wit— 
to some the nephew of Pericles— to some the predei, lined inini-jter of 
Athens. Followed — flattered — upon all sides, the wonder is that we shoifid 
he ever able to exhibit him in more amiable colours. Across even the 
brightest portions of the canva*>ij on which ho is to figure, the shadow of 
Siu.i' must be permitted to fall ! 


Scene II. 

A Itoom in tfic House of Fenclcs, 

Pericles. 


Ah'. {Entering hastily.') *Tis done! 
Tve taken It! — the livst important 
step. 

Ver, {Surprised) What's done 
SVhat stop ? 

Alo. The step upon a course, 
whereon one should either never 
enter or bravely persevere ; a course 
that now and then leads to greatness, 
often to ruin, and not seldom to both 
togetlier. The step to Statesman- 
ship. 

Per. Have you a journey to Ihe 
Indians before you, that vou are al- 
ready practising yourself In riddles ? 

Ah. Perhaps! But yet, before I 
read them, do tell me, Pericles, how 
much money was there in the purse 
you gave me yesterday ? 


Alcibiades. 

Per. Did you not count it ? Do 
you value my presents so little as — 

Ah. Just because I do value your 
presents !— They are dearer to me 
for the giver's sake than fof their 
own. Besides, count money i 1 leave 
that to the merchants and econo- 
mists, two classes of individuals to 
whom 1 don't pretend to belong. 

Per. Well ; let one of your slaves, 
then, do it for you, since you are 
so anxious to know. 

Ale. C.in 1 BO, good undo ?— 
(Shou’hg ihe purse quite empty.)— 
Bccurp'ed be the obolus that tumbles 
out of it! I have scattered it all 
among the people. 

Per. (Astonished.) Art thou mad ? 
The whole sum !— why was this ? 
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And why to day ? And why with- 
out to me a syllable bcfote- 
hand ? 

A/c. Because I myself knew no- 
thing of it when 1 left the house^ 
because in order to say beforehand 
one must see beforehand. (Laughiag.) 
A trutbi as I take It, which may explain 
the reason why so many of oar 
priests* prophecies are^unfulfilled. 

Per. Son of Cliuias! (IVil/i a 
reproachful mien.) 

Ale. Enough. I will be serious ; 
only be not quite so shar{i with me. 
—I went out^a little while ago— to 
visit the fair .Samian, whoso beauty 
is making such a noise. It was na- 
tural, therefore, was it not, that on 
sufh an occasion I should go e<|uipt 
with arms more sure than giaces of 
body — or of mitul— to triumph over 
the heart of a female. 

Per. Bravo ! already so mature. 

Afe. The fruit of a good stem 
» ipciH fast. Now, pray uru le, don’t 
iiiU iTiipt me again ! — My ►lave was 
C''iir}iug the purse which 1 had got 
fi ?)m you behind me, and all day- 
dreams (»f ambition were swallowed 
up for the time by certain feelings, 
w'hicli to TTiKK need no description. 
Yet the touud of a conirnollun in 
tite maiket place iiidiieed mo to 
make a slight deflection, to sec what 
it wa*. about. I reached the spot, and 
lo I there stood Nu ias, surround- 
ed by a ciowd of people — lie bad 
been deli\eiitjga speech — as frigid 
ns himself, no doubt, and as washy 
as a day of rain — and was endea- 
vouring at last to put the proper 
fire into it, by throwing money to 
the hungry mob. 

I’er. Nicias, the son of Niccratus ? 

Afr. The same. 

Per. What 1— I should scarce have 
looked for his haranguing them so 
soon.* 

i/c. My astonishment Was yet 
greater thau yours can be. Although 
not exactly of the same age, we have 
known each other from childhood- 
known each other as those who mu- 
tually hate. He, forsooth, would 
always play the lender, the adviser ; 
while his timidity unfitted him for 
the lowest subordinate. In every 
little enterprise it was my business 
to breathe courage into the breasts 
of our associates ; it was his to rob 


them of it. To spy out faults, difTi- 
culties, dangers, was his main phi- 
losophy, and often was he in the 
midst uf his sage deoion.ttracions that 
our nroject was impossible, when 
we— nad already accomplished it.— 
To see him upon the bema, and the 
money flying from his hands ; to 
snatch the purse from my slave and 
make my largess fly about In twice 
the quantity;. all this, believe me, 
Pericles, was the work of a single 
moment. 

Per. (Smiling.) I do believe it. 

Air. And approve of it? 

Per. And approve of it. 

Ale. (Seizing his hand hi ccstuxi^)^ 
Glorious man ! O, my unde ! my 
dear uncle! so promptly, and so 
nobly ought the man to speak, who 
is the liead of Athens .'itid a model 
for MR. Thou approvest «»f my li- 
berality, — for that 1 thank theo! 
Hut not thou alone, the Gods Uiem- 
selves approved of it — gave me, 
ill one and tlie same instant, a double 
recompense. For hardly had 1 
spoken tliico words, and scattered 
the first htiudfuli, when the whole 
asBcmhlage deeeitcd Nicias and ga- 
thered around mo with slmuts of 
joy. In vain he bawled and pra}rd ! 
Scarce a fcoic of old decrepit giey- 
beards, with greedy eyes, butwciiiy 
legs, remained beside bim, not da- 
ring to mingle in the tumult that wa.s 
raging round me. Unnoticed and 
ashamed he Rlunk away; while i 
was followed home with all the pa- 
rade of a victory. 

Per. A flattering reward for so 
ambitious a youth ! 

Ale. And yet not my heat reward. 
This e}VL\y flattered me. Another cir- 
cumstance repaid me, and with usu- 
ry — bestowed on mo the fairest boon 
which mortal breast can crave— a 
l•KlKNU. — (O/ienst/ie dour and calk.) 
Come In, Antiuchus. And thou, Peri- 
cles, behold him of whom 1 spoke ! 

(A povng maiif in a meanish diess, 
conies ill and srduics Pericles re- 
spcctfi/lh/.) 

Per. ( With tin air like that irilh which 
a Radical Aiistocrat regards n Ten- 
Pounder, ’^e.tx'rpt uhen he wants his 
role.) And thou, who art thou Y 

Antioch (With ft conjident took.) Al- 
clbiades has named me right— Anti- 
och us. 


• Jii'tictoin Nicias* — bp nnver dH when fcp coiiH bpip Jt. 
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P^/r, (M before.) A name comoiftQ 
to too jneov to distlniruish tJice.— 
Thy father 5 

Antioch. Speu»ippus ; — fought at 

' Mycale ; and— fell. 

Per. 1 cannot remember to have 
knowrn him. 

' Antioch. 'I’liat I can well believe ; 
alncehewas poor, and— what waa 
worse — what kept him poor — he was 
honest. 

IW. (Dixjii^tcd.) Alcibi 

A/c. Belbre I c<nifuto thy glance, 
and O, it is not oiio of tlune that do 
thee honour— but before I confute 
the meaning of that glance, hear 
what I have to say for my friend. 
The S.uniHii girl, to whom 1 was 
going, lovf's nothing half so much as 
a tarni! bird. For her sake and for 
the jukv 's sake, 1 got a quail, and 
was cairyiiig it to lu;r in iny bosom. 
No womlur that in the beat of throw- 
ing about my money, 1 forgot the 
liwio wretch; and still less wonder 
that it took advantage of my ‘*are- 
lessiiess to seek its ficedom and be 
oil'. 1 set up a lou<l sbout, as 1 saw 
itlluUeringawuy ; the crowd around 
me shouted too, and— down they 
ducked agalii afcei the pieces that 
lay scattered on tin; ground. Auti- 
ociiiis alone tore himself from the 
spot, and listened .after the bird, 
wliose dipt wings could not bear it 
very tar nor very high. Luckily he 


gat hold of it Olid brought hback to 
me. 

Per, Is that enough to 

Ate. Enough, me&iuks, and more. 
Do you forget what he was leaving V 
—his interest : — what he was ruiiijiug 
after? — wy gratijicalhn. .Show me, 
amid the evvarm of tho^iC that bu/z 
about tliee— show me three friends, 
who, for the hope of doing tlicu a 
kindnesB, would abandon their own 
visible profit — would let go money 
—treasure — and up to this time half 
a dozen dracbmas were a treasuie 
to Antioebus — for the sake of ser- 
ving tbee; name me but throe (-ucli 
friends, I say, and I own my^edf in 
error. 

JW. You aio very apt, coz, to 
treat tiilics as weighty matters. 

A/t\ And yet you yoursdf liave 
often uoLed it as the first badge of 
true sagacity— to detoc.tin trifles llm 
material of weighty things to come. 
.See how well 1 lullow your instiuC' 
tiuns! And now, Antioebus, thy 
bund ! In ten days hence shall eveiy 
one who talks of thee speak no mure 
of the son of Speusippus, but td' ihc 
bosom ft lend of Alvihunlci — sliall tby 
name, which hitherto the flrst of the 
Athenians know not, be known and 
honoured by all in Athens, the 
greatest and the least. Como, that 
J may cloth© thee in a manner 
worthy of thyself and me I 


And so Alcibiades loved Antioebus — as the fabled Prometheus is said to 
have Jov»*d Man— because he was his own creation. 
lie had other pets too; and you shall see how he sometimes used them. 


Scene IIL 
A WaUc near Athens. 


ALCTniAPEs— -Q laucias. 


Ale. So then— they were talking 
^ of me ill your circle — were they ? — 
And what were they pleased to 
say? 

Glnuc. Many things so strange, 
that for my part 1 would not believe 
them. 

Ate. If they were only stranircf why 


not ? Never fear, out with them ! 
You know I make no secret of my 
faults ; all I beg Is— no adn'ce as to 
my future doings. 

GUiuc. Advice to thee ! About as 
rational as Xerxes* whipping of the 
waves 1 But tell me, have you really 
a dog that cost you seventy miuas ? * 


* Seventy ininas — about L.280 ; or. In comparison with the general price of 
commodities, nearly LHtO, in the time of Pericles. 
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Ak, T« be ture I have. 
think him too dear ? *Tis the pret- 
tiest creature cror iived. Have you 
not seen him yet? He’ll charm thee. 
Wbyt maoj Hyperbolus himbelf 
could not spy a blemish in him. 

Glauc, Especially — forgive me fur 
speaking to thee about such trifles 
— especially his fail is very hand- 
some. 

Ale. (To himself.) Hal ha! that 
known already ! '(Aloud.) At least 
it vm so. 

(Jlane, AVhat? Could it bo true 
then that out of mere caprice you’ve 
f'ut it oft ? < 

Ale. (Lnughin".) Precisely so— 


only I should not have thought that^ 
Glaucias would have sung its elegy. - 
Glauc. But say : what could n^o 
thee do it? Do you know that all 
Athens rings with It ? And that all, 
with one voice, cry* shame upon 
thee ? 

Ale. Bravo! 

Glam, How? Because— 

Ale. Bravo, 1 say— because all hap- 
pens as 1 wished. Well for me if 
rumour never speaks worse tilings of 
me than this ! Curiosity and envy 
must always have some food to stop 
their maws. 1 threw them a morsel 
— you perceive— to take them off 
my weightier designs. 


Forgive us, good reader, that story from old Plutarch, for the sake of an 
ancient proverb ! And, as for docking /oils — wo Only wish the fashion 
would revive — especially iti ca^e.s in which tho wearers are not, dogdike, 
“ lionest creatines," and the abomination is voluminous. Turu now over 
another page of your Plutarch, or your Laugh orue, and mark how we shall 
again better tho Bieotian 1 

Alcibiades has told you lie loved Poets — sacred choir ! Of course, then, 
he sliiined in liis heart of hearts gteut IIomku as supreme — among (Greeks 
the unnppionchable. Moreover, his was the tiue instiuet. He hallowed 
Tloiner tho one — the Personal — the Undivided. Unaware ot lledliu and 
PeirauU— of Vico, and Bentley, and I leyne —unversed in Wolfish Prolego- 
mena — liuscaivd by the lod or libboti oi Sir Godfrey licrinau — un* educed 
byoiir excellent Nelson (Joleridge, on this point, alas! after the fashion of 
his myiiad'tliuughtcd uncle-sage, erratic in his brightness — ho tore and 
scattered nut the Gliiaii laurels, leaf hy leaf, amid a host of small anoiiy- 
niuUH. lliippy Alcibiades, to side in the impulse of his fine perceptions 
with a Miiman — a Glinton — and our sublimer self! — T/ike Payne Knight, 
too, he could not abide interpolatioiis; but, o/ddr Payne Knight, he would 
iK.t sit in false judgment upon genuine passages, nor seek to throw //m per- 
fume on the violi't. Of the plays of Richard Brume he had probably read 
as little as ourselves (fur we quote from a (piotation), yet he enacted a 
spiiitcd coniiiieiitary on ccitaiiilines of that no doubt unequalled rome- 
ciiflirs Antipodt^ 

You, *111', me iiicoriit^ibli', .'umI 

Take license to yourself to ndd unto 
Your pjiits your oivn free fancy," i\c. 


S( BNB IV. 

At first, a Sheet in Athens. Scene changes In a GmnmarShool. 
Alcibiades, Antiocuus. — Afleneards Two Schoolmasters. 


A/c. You teach vie to understand 
the character of Achilles ! 

Ant. Who is not, however, I trust, 
your favouiite hero. 

Ale. By no means ; else must 1 be 
as unjust as Jove, when he lets 
Hector fall. But my favourite book, 
beyond all question, is Homer. Out 
of bim 1 first learned to read, and 
never since has he quitted my table. 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. CCXLVl. 


Ant. Gi anted : and yet you might 
forget him here and there. 

Ale. I might, but I never do. But 
why dispute so long alioiit the mat- 
ter ? In Athens, let one be in what 
part of it you please, there must be 
a copy of Ilomer not far off. (Lot As 
ahold him, and points to a neighbour^ 
ing house.) See there t a school! Let 
us go in and ask for him. 

2 i 
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AlcihmUs the Youth, 


[April. 


Ani. With all my heart. 

( They enter, and dnd a mmber of 
Seholar.-, with tw>t Teachers.) 

Ate, Are you head-master V 
\st Teacher. 1 aru ; and 1 bless the 
day OIL which we have the liappiness 
to see the son of Cliniaa among us. 

Ale. 1 thauk thee ; but, to be plain, 
our visit tu-day is not so much to 
thee, as to thine Homer. 

I si 7 VacJicr. ( SImL tn" ht i head. ) My 


Homer ? 

Ale. We iiave been disputing about 
n passage in the Iliad. Each of us 
thinks he recollects it; but each re- 
collects it differently. Hive us the 
poet hiuiseir, that l.e may decide 
which is ill the light. 

Iv/ Teacher. 1 am sorry, young 
gentleman, that you will not find 
your arbiter here : 1 have no 1 lomer. 

Ale. Wo llosiicr V You are jesting. 

Ia7 Teacher. Why should 1 be 
jesting y 

Ah. No Homer! and art a school- 
master V 

l.i/ Teacher. That 1 certainly aiii : 
but 

Ale ( I '.nrap^cd ) Oiu; of those ca'=;es, 
which no hut can justify! (Itounu 
ht» cats ) Take that, as a hint to get 
one as soon ns p issihle. (hir.ie,, 
Aiitlochiis, let UP go to jMkx, {(in- 

Md 'J'eaehr. Sto]i a little, impe- 
tuous young man ! Bo not so in- 
censed. 1 liaNO what you want. 

Ah. Seriously y 

‘2i/ 'letulur. Hon! it is. 

Ah. ( t ’urahinit the i u/);/.) Thank 
tliee ! — Fir.sc rliapsody — second 
rhapsody — third rhapsody — (snd- 
denhf stoppvr^.) But what’s all this? 
What’s this blotted out— and this 
written on the margin ? 


2d Teacher, These are passages, 
which I have altered. liook, here 
you will find a number of notes that 
will show you I can not only read 
Homer, but improve him. 

Ah. (^Lauffhiu^ disdainfidli/.) And 
you have nut yet received a remu- 
neration from the state ? 

2d Teaehcr, None! 

Ah. Take it then from me. {Heats 
him,) 

2 1 Treacher, Help! Murder! 
Help! {The chihlrni fauah.) Mad, 
saucy boy I Art thou coma hither 
to insult iisy 

Ale. Not at all ! But 1 am hero to 
avenge Homer; to avenge him for 
the wrongs which you have done 
him. 

Ant. ^nhrpasinfr.) Alcibiades — 
this heat. — How can you judge of 
things you hav’n’t even looked at ? 

Ah. As if there were any need of 
loditni^ in this case ! — (^ast your eyes 
upon his beard, and tell me, would 
be have grown grey as a mere 
sehoolmaster, had it been in liiin 
to better Homer y (’onie, I say oueo 
more, and Jet us go to Mi.n. i They 
nut. ) 

d Tiaehci. Ah, if he was not the 
nephew of Penelegl—f 7’<» the I'/rd 
Taetur. ) But I pray thee, fiiend, 
help me to indite a satire upon this 
young reprobate ! 

1a/ Tiaehci. Bo that thy business. 
Be it niitie to de\ise some way to 
get it read. For, trust me, hadst 
thou in very deed the spirit of Mre- 
onides — and ruuidst thou blacken 
our insuiter into a second Thersites 
— 1 doubt if there be one soul in 
Athens who would think of taking 
our part against this darling of the 
people. 


The Dominie spake sooth— he u'a.<! their darling. It was but a few days 
before that a Spartan guest had left tlie house of Pericles on his return to 
ljaceda!niou'. “ Well,” said his host, ** wlien thy countrymen shall ask 
thee, wlisit was x\\n ^rn-atest thing thou sawest in Athens— and what the nmf 
how wilt tliou reply V ” 

. The — Thee: the most man'cUons-^Xhy I\hphcw'* 

“ And what dost thou find so marvellous in Alcibiades ? ” 

“ He IN the first youth I ever saw, whom tdl enry — and alt /orr.” 
i,et the Dominies, then, bring their action for assault and battery. The 
verdict of the dicasts will be that of a “ most intelligent and impartial” 
riuglisii Jury on an injured husband — wbo had merely grilled his drunken 
wife over a slow fire — ** red the rannin rig/d.'* And we would have 

freely offered for the same discipline— no not Bentley, whose very imperti- 
nenceiore redolent of genius— but inter alios Mr George Burges, so wittily 
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designated by Bishop Bloomfield as " the author of a new Greek Play, 
which he entitles the SupiUit'es of xK-n ft ijltu.'* 

Majorn canntmts t — lufuim us, gentle, learned, and discerning public, what 
is your opinion of Suckatrs ? That question has soinetimos bkcn a poser 
to ourselves. We have written upon all sides of the subject. First, iii 
flaming adolescence and the height of a green appitite for paradox, we 
ran a muck at the venerable street walker in a style tliat startled both sides 
of the Atlantic. The Qiiaiterly called us a Northern Aristophanes — the 
North American smote us with paternal t*'nderness — and the New Monthly, 
tlw*n commanded by our well-beloved Thomas ('arnpeell, likened us to “ a 
butcher- fly, fastening by instinct and by preference upon those parts only 
that arc defective and disgusting, and making tlie taint it dues not find, by 
its own pestiferous blowing.'* Modesty pr«\ eiits our translating the equally 
flattering, and not less elu(}ueixt things, that wcio said of us in the Scandi- 
navian and Sclavonic dialects. “ Aweel,” thought wo, “ it’s a* ane to 
Daiidie" — and so we scrambled back into tin* King’s liighu'ay, prosing about 
the “ wisest and best of uninspired inorLals,** in a vein tint might have clieer- 
ed the inidrifl'of Pricbtley and his weak and shallow school. Bur, in what we 
esteem our happiest mood, we have observed a golden mean — a sort of 
pepper-and-salt mixture, l|alfwarin with eulogy, half at'tul with satiie — 
thereby siding, as we potently believe, with Plato himself, on whom, when 
the bees bestowed their iioney, they did t>ot torget the sting. In short, wo 
olVer a grjldeu key to the Socratic character in one immortal sentence : — 
Ihc .v«w of Sitfifiromsi lit tr/ti- tt man of m.ihfin hum > The woilhy midwife — hia 
niothei — was line.illy descended trom Japhet. It follows that her oHspriug 
was of composite structure :--very honest, very vain higlily iiidi pendent, 
a sinall/legree pig-headed; — pieu^ but somewhat indistTf et ; — moi e cei Uiii 
of his neighboui’s errors than ol his own truths;— -too fond of playing with 
odge-tools; — and, though a popular Professor of Moral Philosophy, not 
piecisely the best inutiuctor for hiicIi aspiring youths as (’ritins and Alct- 
hiadcs. Tliat last charge against liiin we made sixteen years ago — and 
Xenophon lias not yet an8W(*i'ed it. 

Tlie Prolensor was not, then, as Meissner supposes, viitav tmarualc. But 
his lectures were occasionally <|uite edifying; and, as the course \h f/mUv, 
we will step in for once. 


Scene V. 

7V/C Ifoioie of Sneratrs. 
Socrates. Alciuiades. 
(Ar.CliKADES comes in^ red U'ith an^cr.) 


A'w. Ehl What! My good Aki- 
biades, you seem to be in a mighty 
heal— or a mighty passion. 

Ale. And cannot possibly seem so 
more tl)an 1 really am. 

StH\ That 1 can well 

credit, since you have a large stock 
of the — shall I say the injlammablc ?- 
about you. But what has made it 
flare up just now 'i 

Ate. You must surely know Alc- 
inmon ? 

SoL\ The sou of rich Megistbus ? 
—A little. 

-Ate, Give thanks to Heaven, that 
you don’t know more of him. He is 
the stupidest, tlie most insuflerable 
boor beneath sun and moon. 

Abe. Very possibly. 


Ale, A booby-— about whom one 
can doubt only whether his body, 
his head, or Itis heart be worst; and 
with all this so intolerably proud 
of his riches I 

Soc. Let him ! Must not every one 
value himself for something ? Who 
would not throw life from him with 
contempt, if he did not think him- 
self possessed of some one superior 
rity to others ? 

Ale, Quite true 1 But to make the 
rest of his fellow-mortals feel this 
superiority — U that necessary too ? 

Soe. Unquestionably not. Does 
AlcmoBOD do so ? 

Ate, To be sure bo does. I was 
in company with him. Two whole 
mortal hours did he harangue, till 
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his tongue must have been as dry ns 
our ears were weary, and all the 
time of nothing but the troops of 
slaves he had inherited— the grand 
houses he had bDught, built, or 
meant to build. At last he came to 
his estates in Attica, and — would 
you believe it? — had the audacity 
to compare himself with me. 

Sue. Indeed 1 And you— did you 
bear this patiently ? 

Air. Noj trust me, I did not. At 
first I was giving him my mind quite 
coolly: hut he was so rude, so out- 
rageous — 

iSnv. That you became so too ? 
Wasn’t it so ? 

Ale. IJudoiibledly. 

Snc. Tell me, then — was it be- 
cause that rudeness of his in con- 
versation seemed so wrong ? 

Ale. To be sure it was. 

Sor. Didn’t you observe that it of- 
fended the whole company ? 

Ah. I couldn't help observing 
that. 

AV. It sccmtMl, then, quite out of 
place in the society ol free-born 
noble youths and men. Did it 
not? 

Ale. I should think so ? 

Soe. Tell me now, dear Alcibia- 
dcs; suppose Alcinn'on were to 
come into your circle with soiled 
and tattered clothes, would you 
think it necessary to tear and dirty 
yours ? 

Ah. Why should I? 

StH'. Or suppose he chose to set 
himself among the hired buffoons, 
that are but too often found at your 
tables, would you do the same 

Ah. Scarcely. 

Soc. And why not? Because, 
perhaps, it would be an improprie- 
ty, a lowering of your rank, and aii 
oifence to the company ? 

Ah. Precisely. 

*SV. Did you not say just now — 
or was I mistaken? — that a rude 
tone in conversation was out of 
place, and an offence to good so- 
K ciety ? 

Ale. I said so, undeniably. 

Soc. Well, then, I do wonder you 
should imitate Alcmaion in this one 
impropriety, when you would scru- 
ple to follow him in others. 

Ak, Ahl but those would disgust 
all alike ; this touched me only, or 
at least me most nearly. Besides, 
when once mj blood is up, how 


the Youtlu [April, 

can 1 get it down again for every 
fool? 

Soc. To be sure, to be sure ! It 
is diflicult enough. And the com- 
pany ? Which of you did they de- 
cide for ? 

Ah. For me. Wouldn’t you ? 

Soc. O, clearly. Would you have 
the kindness, dear Aicibiades, to 
fetch me down that roll ? 

Ah. With ])1easui'e. {lie lalics a 
toll fi'om n shelf, and undoes it.) 

Soc. Yon know what these lines 
here represent ? 

Ah. Greece. I know that map 
well. They say it was Pythagoras 

who sketched it ( Warmly.) He 

was a wonderful man, that Pytha- 
goras ! 

Soc. He was, indeed ; even if ho 
has not sketched out this plan ex- 
actly as he should. 

Ah. It is at least the most exact 
we have. 

Soe. I am glad you think it so 

But my eyes are somewhat dim. Bo 
so good as point mo out the Pelo- 
pouessus. 

Ah. Here! 

Soc. And Attica ? 

.’He. Here! 

Soe. And your estates ? 

Ah My estates ? 

Soc. At least the spattc they occu- 
py ; and Alcuia'un’s too, that I may 
compare the two properties together. 

Ah. My good Socrates, how shoiihl 
1 find it here ? What had the draw- 
er of this map to do with my es- 
tates ? 

Sw. And yet this map is so cor- 
rect ! 

Ah. Most certainly. 

Soc. And your possessions are so 
important and so great ! 

Ak. Important, without doubt, to 
me ; but not to him. 

Soc. And why not? 

Ak. Because, when a man is di- 
recting his attention to the extent of 
whole states and countries, this or 
that particular property cannot pos- 
sibly interest him. 

Soc. Very true. Is it the case, 
then, that in every contemplation of 
a whole we lose sight of particular 
jmrUt and their comparative rela- 
tions? 

Ak. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Suppose now that Pythago- 
ras had written a history of his 
times, would it not have been hU 
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duty to hand down to posterity the 
virtues and talents of some particu- 
lar individuals ? 

Ale, Of course it would. 

Hoc. The leader of au army, for ex« 
ample, is merely a single individual; 
yet, if the enemy be conquered by 
his wisdom or his valour, docs not 
this individual merit praise and ex- 
altation ? 

Ale. Unquestionably. 

iSuc. Or the peaceful lawgiver of 
a people ? \^'uuld it have been 
right to let the name of Solon pe- 
rish ? 

Ak'. Certainly not. 

AW. Would it, then, have been 
likewise the historian’s duty to men- 
tion what estates he had, and how 
many slaves ? 

U,. Hirdly. 

Sue. Which, then, would count 
for more in the eyes of a Pythago- 
ras— property in land and goods, or 
the riches of tlic initid ? 

Ale. The last, 1 must acknow'- 
ledge. 

Soe. And what appears of small 
importance in the eyes of a Pytlia- 
goras, would it not, in the eyes of a 
and more enlightened Hcing^ ap- 
pear of less ? 

Au . Most probably. 

Sor. In the eyes of a God, then, 
what seemed to Pythagoras a grain 
of sand would scarcely seem an 
atom of dust. 

..lie. Very likclyr I admit. 


Sor, O, Alcibiades, and tliou art 
not ashamed to pride thyself on 
things too unimportant for even the 
geographer, whoso sole business is 
with earthly magnitudes 1 Thou 
canst heat thyself, and wrangle 
about possessions, whicli, not only 
to beings of a higher nature, but 
even to the wise among thy fellow- 
men, seem insignificant ! What are 
thy estates in comparison with Ac- 
tica ‘t What is Attica in comparison 
with Greece'' What is Greece in 
comparison with lilurope H What is 
Europe in comparison with the uni- 
versal mass of earth 't Reck not of 
it, this unaniinated mass I Posses- 
sions on its surface confer nut im- 
mortality The ])i)or Aiistides* 
name is known as well and widely 
as the wealthy Cimou’s. Tlnit in 
thee, which lives, whicli thinks— this 
emanation of the Deity — far, far out- 
values thy domains, hor this the 
gods themselves take thought; on 
ihh posterity will meditate, so thou 
but rightly use it. And liere shall 
no Alcimeon iiope to brave thee, if 
thou only vill be what thou eaml. 

Ale, Socrates, 1 wii.l. Here thou 
bast my hand upon it I But let this 
mutual grasp bo likewise a pledge 
from thee, ever to warn me, when 
thou HCCBC mo stumble. 

Soe, A favourable omen I lie wdio 
beforehand fears to stumble, treads 
cautiously ; and ho who treads cau- 
tiously, dues not stumble often. 


Tiierc — you may judge from that, even without reading Plato, if you are 
so unhappy as nut to be competent for tho first of purely intellectual en- 
joyments. With what sudden bursts of genial eloquence the talkative old 
man would sometimes lighten up the prolixity — tho captioiisness— and Uie 
not infrequent sophistry of his dialogue* discourses I Thus did he — for a 
season — hold Alcibiades, as fast as ever dog held pig— the car, Tho 
fascination was complete, to the amazement of all Athens. And, for the 
first time in his life, Alcibiades confessed obligation. Loudly — as all worthy 
pupils are always and everywhere called upon to do— did he vaunt his 
professor as the foremost among m>;n. 

** Do you know any thing sweeter than our Ciiian wine ? " Anytus once 
asked him at one of their jovial banquets. 

*' O yes I — the kisses of Eudemia !” answered the rogue, threw his arm 
round the neck of his beautiful neighbour, and tasted the said sweets more 
than once, in payment of his flattery. 

** And would nothing be sweeter to thee than Eudemia^s kiss ? '* asked 
an envious damsel in the company. 

Ale, Nothing. lent, Eudemia, when one is putting 

J^Ainsc/. 1 adjure thee, by the life questions for thy benefit? Dost 
of thy Antiochus, speak truth, thou not feel quite so sure of thy 
{Jceringly,) Why so studiously si- victory ? Were I in thy place, 
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1 Bhoutd help to ask him if ho biadcB, what Heems to thee yet 
knew any thing sweeter than my sweeter than this ? {Kmhg him.) 
kiss. Afc. Nothing, nothing, by my head I 

Tell them, then, dear Alci* l!ioih\ughiit—lh<’ praise of Socrata, 


VVe can only wish the avowal had been made — in better company. But 
it would not do to slur over “ that frail hut polished sisterliood, who in 
Athens,*’ Kays a modern writer,^ after AthenmuH, “ were not more distin- 
guished for their external cattractions, than for mental culture and acieu- 
tific pursuits.” Oiten bo, at least, if not quite so uniformly as the gr,>at 
anti(|uaiiiiii and tlie learned Reviewer would seem to insinuate. Assure lly, 
moreover, Alcihiudes did not quite cut their society in the height ot his 
Socratic huison ; nor did the sage himself refuse — pupil-attended — to visit 
their houdoirs. Such, Oh exeeilcnt Jameson— such, ()h admirable Hooker, 
were his professorial excursioiiHl No hammers and pudding-Btoiies,— 
no hinli A/e(7, and specimeria of cryptogamous plants. Olass, Fo/i/amliia 
— order, Aliiuogi/iiia — name, fIrUna Aificft^ vulgarly called Alhnnuu * * 
wan the natural production to which lie drew the observation of the slioot- 
iiig mind. Lot us conclude, then, for the present, with his prelection on 
Theodota. Xenophon | h is been beforehand with us liere; but lie has 
unaccountably omitted to mention, that it was Alcihiados who praised Ixu- 
to his teacher as iiuk'saihnhhf heautifiil, — (“ let us go w’c, then,” said So- 
crates, “ what cannot he th smbaf," ) — iliat it was uulh him and a younger 
ik'ir, Apollodorus, tliat the professor paid his lisit — and that it was Jor him 
she was sitting to a painter, in the character of DaiuiiS when the visit was 
paid. 


ScENK VI. 


The Chfimhei if Thcndufo. 

SucRiTiis. Alc'Iiuadf.s. AeoLLouoRus, Theodota. 


Sor. ( A f/t r a long i isil^ /rcpunug to 
go.) Well, my friends, it was very 
kind of Theodota, at all events, to 
favour US with a view of her attrnc- 
tioiin in sucli slender drapery, and 
to show UN, by a living example, 
wliiit is the liighest possible pitch of 
corporal loveliness. And yet it 
might still be made a question, 
which paity has been the more ob- 
liged to the other -wo who have 
seen her beauty, or she who has 
let it be seen ? 

Ah\ As how, my father ? 

zl/yu//. Socrates, you’re jesting. 

Thcnd. (Wllrrlt/) Or are at least 
very grnitfi(l~\n the philosophical 
Atyle. 

Sue. Not too fast, lady and gen- 
tlemen I Is it a greater advantage 
for us to have seen, or for her to 
ha\ e been seoii ? Is nut that what 
it comes to V 

Apoli. and Ale. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Well, then I She gains our 


proisCf which flatters her self-love in 
the mean time, and, by being spread 
abroad, may hereafter advance her 
interest. We, on the oilier hand, 
gain certain amorous fires and long- 
ings, to torment us in absence, dis- 
ust us with inferior charms, and 
eep ever alive within us the wish 
for a fresh view'. Apollodorus went 
very near this enchanting creature. 
Let him own — whether he did nut 
burn to go yet nearer, 'rhus does 
she become the worshipped one ; n e 
arc no better than the worshippers. 
ApolL Ilow subtle, and how true I 
y'ht’od. Very flattering indeed, son 
of Sophroniscus ! By Jupiter, at this 
rate, it w'oiild bo my business to 
thank you for this visit. 

JSoc.(JMughing.) Dearest Theodota, 
it lies in my power to make those 
thanks come warmer from thy heart. 

T/icuil. And pray, what liiuders 
thee? 

Sw. The want of better acquaint- 


* Eilliiburgh Review, Nw. 109# Article on Greek AiiHOREissBat 
f Memorab. 111., 11. 
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anc<^ with thcc, ftltliough I have al- 
ready to AlcibiudcH) a surety 

here, tor whose sake you would 
hardly refuse it. 

Thcod. Uoderstanding it shall go 
no iarther than beseems a grave 
philosopher. 

fsoc. Of course, of course. But 
forgive me, Theodola, a single piece 
of curiosity. The interior of your 
house is so magniliceiit, your furni- 
ture s<i costly, the iiijniher of your 
slaves — all Humptiioiisly habited — so 
large, and your own dress so splen- 
did, that 1 thought at first 1 had 
come, instead of iJariao’s brazen 
tower, into the temple of IMutus. 
Have you great estates i 

TIund. ( LdH'f/tiiiit.) Oil dear, no ! 

Soc. Or valuable houses in the 
town ? 

Thoni. Not at all. 

Af(. ( A.\t(lr) VVliat /' lie driving at 'i 

Sue. A rich portion trom your fa- 
ther, then ? 

Thtud. The furthest in the world 
from that I 

( t S' jf ndnni'ileit. ) And yet such 
tn.irks of opulence ! So many ex- 
pensive trinkets ! So many works 
of art ! 

't'hnd. All pic&ents from my 
friends I 

Nor. Tliy f He, ids " Ha, by the divi- 
nity of ,lnno, a goodly property ! A 
troop of Irieiids, tnetliiuks, is better 
than the treasures of Cru'sus. But 
a rare piece of fortu.ne, too ! Tell 
me, how did it befall thee ? Through 
pure luck r or some artist-like con- 
trivance? 

T/u'od. Why, what contrivance 
could 1 practise here V 

Sue. What, none ? O then shall a 
spider beat thee in wisdom, friresiglit, 
and art ! I'o her, too, ’tis oft iiienj 
chanc* that brings the fly. But at 
leant she spreads the net in which 
it is entangled. 

Theod, You advise me, then, to 
make ready such a net? la that 
it? 

Soc, At least you must not hope 
to be always catching the most pre- 
cious of all game — by accident ! Sec 
you not how toilsomely the hunts- 
man chases his '' How— even for the 
insignificant hare — ho spares no la- 
bour— for it he foregoes his rest 
by night, he aufiers heat by day ; for 
it he breeds, rears, trainsi his multi- 
tude of dogs some to find it in the 


form, some to track its foil, some to 
run it down ? Nay, how, IF all this 
be not enough, he seeks with snares 
to intcrcc])t its way? 

Theod. Yon harp Jong upon your 
huntsman. Pray which device am 1 
to borrow from him ? 

Sue. Pcrliaps the wliole of them ? 
At least, in lieu of n tracking- hound, 
thou must get thee a friend to find 
out the rich young voluptuaries, the 
connoisseurs and amateurs of beau- 
ty — since tlie Alcibiadeses douT al- 
ways snare (hemselres — and to drive 
them, when found, into thy net. 

77/eod. My net ? WJiat net should 
1 have ? 

Stic. One, by wdiicli all men are 
easily entangled ; — thy beautiful per- 
son; one — well deserving that on it, 
as on the bosom of Danae, the favour 
of gods and men should tail In golden 
showers! Kspecially (ledh an itum 
jiresdre hoie) since we may hope the 
seroud — still more indispensable 
gift — is not avvnnting. 

77/eod. And tiiHt is ? 

Sue. A soul to match this setting I 
A soul that tciaches thee how to 
look on him whom thou wouldst 
please; what to say to him wliom 
thou wouldst kindle; how to receive 
honour with dignity, disdain with 
indifference; how ’tin thy beliest to 
bo agreeable to him that truly loves 
tlice, grateful to the generous, ofli- 
cious to the sick, compassioiiatn to 
him tliat is unhappy, kind to a faith- 
ful friend. Sure 1 am that thou iin- 
derstandest liow to love, voluptu- 
ously — tenderly — confidingly — at 
once. And since thou possussest 
BO many exalted fi lends, thou must 
know how to win them by words as 
well as actions. 

2'hcfH/. No, Socrates; by all tlic 
gods, you imagine arts in me which 
1 know nothing of at all. 

Sue. (Aioi/ii'.) Nothing? What 1 
thou understaiidest not how much 
depends on going half-way to wel- 
come inclination, without letting it 
appear so ? Fum; neither wins us 
friends nor keeps them. Only by 
softness can so shy a quarry be at- 
tracted — only by graciousness bo 
held. 

Thcud. A truth Bufricfcntiy self- 
evident I 

Soc. Such things alone must thou 
at first require of thy friends, as 
they do without trouble, or with 
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pleasure to themselves. Complai* 
sauce thou must endeavour tu repay 
with complaisance ; — so wilt thou 
chain them ever faster to thee;^ 
make their love more durable— >their 
liberality more profuse — thyself 
more necessary to them. Above all, 
be heedful to manage thy caresses ! 
Even the daintiest meats, to him 
that seeks them not, arc often disa- 
greeable — to him that is satiated, 
disgusting, lint only waken hun- 
ger, and the homeliest fare is wel- 
come. 

ThrmL But how shall I contrite 
to wake this hunger ? 

Soi . Clearly not by this richly la- 
vished finery only 1 Clearly not by 
even these fascinating attitudes 
alone ! The one frequently displea- 
ses, and to the other one becomes at 
last — accustomed. But by never 
pressing any thing upon satiety — by 
fleeing even from aroused appetite 
—■so fleeing as to enhance it by 
delay. 

Tlm\(U Upon my life, Socrates, 
such good — worldly — common 
sense till now 1 never looked for In 
thee.. Can’t you become yourself 
my hunting-comrade in this chase of 
friends ? 

Soc. (Laughing.) Why not? If 
thou couldst but persuade me ! 

Thcod, And how shall that be 
done ? 

Soc. Nay, nay, my good Tiico- 
data, SCO tliyscif to that ! 

Thvtnl. ( Looking coriiirfi/dih/ at /lim, 
and fMiiniiiig a dtU more chuntnng ywjr- 
turc ) Be then so vory good as to 
come often to see me ! 

Sor. (Jlorking.) Bravo, fair Greek ! 
One part at least of the decoying 
trade thou hast caught up fast 
euougli, — as far as hokji and /oarje go. 
But to tell thee the plain truth, ’tis 
no easy thing for me to be often 
idle. What with public and private 
business — my wanderings about 
with youths, who put some trust in 
me that must not go unrequited — 
all this keeps me in perpetual em- 
ployment. Besides, 1 have sundry 
female friends that never leave me 
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day or night, for ever teaching me 
their spells and potions. 

Thimt. What? Art thou skilled 
in these too ? 

A])oU. {Aside.) The first I ever 
heard of it I 

AW. {destingli/.) To be sure I am! 
Tell me, how otherwise would Apol- 
lodorus, Piiwdon, Critias, and tlie 
rest of them be always in my train ? 
How otherwise could 1 bind this 
ail-conquering sun of Clinias so 
close to me, that even thy charms — 
in spite of their novelty — can keep 
him from mo only — a few days at a 
time ? 

(Ai.(3iitr\nES hlushcs and looks down,) 

Ah' {Aside.) Oh, iny master, liow 
ashamed of myself dost thou make 
me I 

Soe. Only ask him yourself, Thc- 
odota; what spell, what philtre 1 
have used to tamo him. 

Thcod. By all tliat’s sacred, do hut 
lend me this spell, that 1 may try it 
first upon thyself I 

Sov. Jupiter preserve me I — 1 don’t 
wish to he atliuited ; — at the mo.st 1 
would attract. 

Thcod. And hast already. Here- 
after gludiy will 1 visit thee— if on- 
ly sure of n reception. 

Siw. Truly, somewhat doubtful ! 
since ever and anon one yet more 
trusty friend — calm Contemplation, 
or the heavenly Muse — is wont to 
visit me. To exctiango these for 
restless love would be silly at iny 
age and in iny condition. But 
enough for to-day I Household af- 
fairs demand my presence. Whe- 
ther these young gentlemen {jiointing 
to Ai.ciiiiadks aWApoiJ.ODOKUs) will 
stay by the couch of Danae or follow 
the son ot Sophroniscus, must be left 
to them. 

Ale. 1 go with thee. 

A poll. And I. 

Soe. {Smcnngl^.) Sec you there, 
Theodoia? A new proof of my 
euchaiitiiicnts I How otherwise 
would these young fellows leave 
the most charming of all women for 
an ugly old carle like me ? 


The sermon may be fair enough, Dr Socrates— and an aft'ectlonate dis- 
ciple has thought it worth recording — but we doubt the discretion of the 
text. 

Now, soft music, Mr North !— rose paper and gilt edges for your next 
Number, Mr Blackwood I— we are coming to Abpasia. 
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Part III. 

'■ 'J'Ik'ii ^ontlyscan jonr liritluv man , 
Siill M»t»*r womiiii : 

Tlio* Intitli inny gatif; a kfniiiu wruniff 
Tn str[i »8i(U‘ in huin.'iii— 

Uiii* iioiiit must Htikl !•(> f(r«>atly dark , 
Till' mm iiijf irftff tlu*y do it- - 
And just IIS i.iiiu'lV iiiity mark 
lluu fur itciliaps they luvll.'* — H i'Iins, 


Tub lingering disease of 1<Vauk*s 
aged relative at length terminated in 
death, and the young man, having 
inatle Rome hasty and temporary ar- 
rangements connected with thesmall 
estate bequeathed to him, set his 
face homeward with lover- like impa- 
tience. But that feeling was not all 
made up of pleasurable anticipation, 
anti the anxious misgivings by which 
it was alloyed increased to a pain- 
ful degree as he approached his na- 
tive village, and the termination 
(whether "good or evil) of all doubt 
and conjecture. 

Nearly eight long weeks ho had 
been separated from Vaniiy ; and the 
style and brevity of her letters du- 
ring the latter part of his residence 
inlkibyshiro had disturbed him even 
more than the longer and longer in- 
tervals occurring between each; 
the latter being nevertheless a start- 
ling circumstance, Fanny’s readiness 
with her pen considered, and the 
freedom and fulness with which, 
during the first weeks of their sepa- 
r<ition, she had apparently poured 
out every thought and feeling in fre- 
quent communication. But this was 
not all : Frank’s vague apprehensions 
were painfully stimulated by a let- 
ter from his old father, who, having 
occasion to address his ion on busi- 
ness (noihing short of necessity ever 
roused him to so unusual an exer- 
tion), concluded his epistle with the 
following startling postscript 

“ /Vo fa Beny . — I forgot to say she 
won’t do after all, Frank ! At her old 
ways again— worse than ever— Best 
look out for a wife down there : or 
come back and see if thee and Mary 
can’t make a match on’t.” 

A late September evening had 
shut in dark and dreary as the coach 
in which Frank had taken his place 
wound down the last hill in its ap- 
proach to Holywell, through which 


lay its route to the next post town. 
Light after light spaikicd out from 
the low dwellings el the straggling 
street, and from those more iiiegu- 
larly scattered among the gardens 
and orchards of the sloping upland 
beyond. But I'rank’s eye glanced 
over all to one familiar spot, when, 
from the lattice of a poor cottage 
rather apart from the lest, beamed 
a few small rays that had been to 
him as an evening star, irom boy- 
hood to that hour, and now sent a 
thrill of gladness through his heart, 
as he first desciied the well known 
beacon twinkling through the thin 
autumnal foliage of an inteivening 
pear-tree. 

The coach set him down at a tinn- 
ing from the high-road which led 
straight to the Grange. But instead 
of striking oil' into that homeward 
path, he liastened in tlin opposite 
direction, toward the solitary cot- 
tage. As lie approached, the small 
steady lay wavered and llickeied In 
the window, and was hastily nliifted 
from its station — and the door flying 
suddenly open, one of the young lads 
lushed out without his hat in the 
diiection of the village, and Frank's 
ear caught the worn, “ Doctor,” — 
and he saw figures moving between 
him and the bright fire-light in seem- 
ing hurry and confusion — 

What bti'iHigc iiiifl wayward tlioiighla 
will hiule 

Into a Inver’s head ! 

‘ Oh imrcy ’’ to himself he cried, 

* If Lucy should be dead.’ ” 

For a moment he stood gazing into 
the cottage — not daring to advance- - 
his knees smote together, and his 
heart beat with painful violence. 
But with a strong eflbrt, shaking off 
the palsifyiug weakness, he strode 
on, prepared for the worst, and stood 
in the midst of the agitated group. 
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One glance sufTired to relieve liitn 
from hiH rnoBt ai'onlzing apprehen- 
sion. Mark h'aii Held and his dame 
and their youngest hoy were ^>llpp•lr^- 
inij Iho app.'uently liieless form of 
tlio Hgi’d ({randinotiier, who lay I)a(‘k 
in her old highduckod chair, still 
bicathin" ; but llm Hunkeu eyelids 
had closed Hcemiiiply for cmt over 
the long sightleas balla, and Iho 
awhil shadow ol death was on Ihm* 
p.ilc l.-atiires and vciieiaiile broiv. 
A lew broken and liuriied words 
e/cro all lh« greeting between the 
oistresHcd fjmilyand the newcomer; 
and f<n11iced to explain, that his 
revered old fiiend had l)een seized, 
as tliey sat at supper, with a soit of 
Ht, during wliich she had struggled 
hard to speak, but could only arti- 
culate tlic name of Fanny, i)efore 
she sank into lier present insensible 
state. 

“ And whore is she good (lod 1 
wheie is Fanny ?” exclaiincd Frank, 
as he started from his attitude of 
awe-stiuck contemplation, and glan- 
cofl round tlie rouuvas if in search 
of her who was so painfully missing 
at rut'll a moment— and then he 
learnt from the haif-heeiuting pa- 
rents that tliey had not seen her for 
many days, she was " so taken up at 
tlie Court.” ** And oh I I'm so glad 
yoii’ic come back, h’rank ! ” sobbed 
the .agitated mother — " Now all 
will go ligiit again, please (lod ! — 
l^ut wiiat shall 1 do? If she could 
but come time enough to give a last 
kiss to her poor old granny while 
tliere’s lile on her lips ! — But father 
nor I can't leave her, and there’s 

.leiii with a spiained ancle, and ” 

“ ril fetch her — I'll fetcli her my- 
self, mother! — Don’t Iret — I’ll fetch 
her in no tune, never fear,” cried 
Frank, catching up his liat — 
“ though it be from that place 1 
vowed never to go near,” he added, 
hi a lower tone to hiniselF, as lie 
Marted oil' on his liuriiod mission. 

Tiiere were gay revels, and plea- 
>sant pastimes, and goodly devices at 
Laspelles Court that night: and 
.Fanny, if not at heart the happiest 
of the happy, was to outward sem- 
blance the gayest of the gay : Fan- 
tastically attired fur one of the ac- 
cessory figures of a tahleuu vicant^ in 
whlcii the Lady Gertrude conde- 
scendingly exhibited her fair person 
as the pictured Dian surrounded by 


her huntress train. The costurne of 
the living goddess and her attendant 
nymphs was not so faitlifully arran- 
ged from Albano’s free couceptluns 
as to violate in the slightest degree 
“ les convi-nances do la bonne so- 
citUe ” — (we really cannot amjliaac 
the compreliensivo Gallicism) — but 
was so happily moiftfied (vvilbin tliat 
liberal pale) as to alTord an exipiisite 
study to the eye of connoisseiirship, 
intent, thruugli its concentiatiiig 
opera glass, on combination and ef- 
fect ; rounded forms ; carnation 
tints; and voluptuous graces, such 
as the professional artist might have 
sought tor in vain among the paid 
models of the studios or of the 
Iloyal Academy. The tableau in 
question bad been the last and most 
enthusiasticaily applauded of a 
brilliantly successful seiieH:— and 
Faiiu)’, flushed with the cxcitiou of 
sunaining her long fixed attitude, 
with the excitement of her part, 
the consciousness of liaviiig been 
(though in a snhordiuate df*grce) au 
ohject of genrial admiration and of 
wliispered worship more fatally in- 
toxicHtincr, was retiiing, through u 
back lobby, to «*bange her dicss in 
the chamber of MailemoisellH Vir- 
ginie, when she was met liy one of 
the housemaids, whohad been w.iy- 
laying her for the purpose, witli the 
abiupt intimation that ” a young 
man was coming to fetch her to her 
grand motlier who was dying.” 

“ To be sure, you bean’l much of 
ft figure to go with him, Miss 
Fanny,” sneered the low-bred girl, 
as she surveyed her from head to 
foot, laying a malicious emphasis on 
the W'ord Miss. But the taunting 
look and word were etpially unlieed- 
ed by the heartstruck creature to 
wdiom they were addressed, who 
rushed past the insulting informant, 
forgetful of her strange attire, for- 
getful of herself — of every thing 
but the import of timse fearful words 
— “ Your grandmother is dying”— 
and, darting down a back staircase 
leading to the ofliccs, ran almost in- 
to tbe arms of Frank, who had fol- 
lowed his ambassadress so far Into 
the interior of tlie house, in his im- 
atience to meet Fanny and conduct 
pr to the home where she waa so 
anxiously expected. 

But when she thus suddenly pre- 
sented herself, so strangely meta- 
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morpho^ed, lie etarted back in sur* 
prise and confusion from’ the inconi* 
pndiMisiblc vision; and at sight of 
him she also stopt short in her head- 
long progress, ns if some superna- 
tural tortn stood menacingly in the 
wny ; and for a moment Irnth stood 
gnzing on each other as if spell- 
struck, liul Avildly throwing out 
her arms, she uttered his name In 
tones he never could mistake ; and 
then the unhappy yoiiiig man, as if 
first a'^sured ol her identity and his 
riiisfortune, leant hack for support 
against the wall, and turning away 
his head, ns he mournfully waved 
her from him, said, in a smothered 
voice, “ Oil J aniiy !— is it come to 
this y ” 

(int quickly recollecting himself 
and the puip'e?e which had brought 
Iiifii tiiither, lie mastered his fi'cliiigs 
hy a strong ellbrt, and turning to 
the trenifdrng, we.qiirig, agitated 
girl, spnke kindly Jiii'l soothingly; 
coniuMinw aiing his errainl wi»h com- 
pa^sifunite geuiloness, and her pa- 
rentV retnu'st that she would imme- 
mediately accoriii>any him home. 

*• liut — hut” ho lieiiitated, 

Avith nil almost loathing glance at 
hor chifislcal .attire. ‘‘ You can’t 
come Avith mo .so, I’anny I I will wait 
till >ou have jmt your clothes on'* 
(to the unenlightened eye of the 
simple peasant, her state approach- 
ed to nudity); “ hut he quick — be 
quirk, Fanny! for your OAvn sake.” 

Not a Avord—not a single word 
Avas uttered by cither (now firtt 
meeting after so long separation) as 
they hastened, ns fast as Fanny’s 
trembling, shivering limbs could 
bear hor, towards her father’s cot- 
tage. Once or twice a half sup- 
pressed sob struggled from licr bo- 
som, and Frank lelt that tbe form 
he half supported hung more hea- 
vily upon his arm as they approach- 
ed the bumble threshold. His kind 
and generous heart bled for her- 
ns Avell as for himself : — But he 
trusted Idmself not to speak — nor 
did he retain in his the cold trem- 
bling hand, which, as it seemed sink- 
ing from its resting-place, he drew 
farther within his sustaining arm. — 
For a moment, as they reached the 
door, she clung to that arm with 
a convulsive grasp— but still she 
spoke not, nor looked up in his face, 
as the lights from within now flashed 
upon them both:— and with a deep 


sigh he lifted the latch, and drew 
lier gently onward into the house 
of sorroAv — into the chamber of 
death. 

By that hour on tiie evening of 
the ensuing day Frank Lovell, ha- 
ving made some hasty arrangements 
with his father, Avas already many 
miles on his way hack to the place 
he had left so lately, little anticipa- 
ting that he should revisit it so soon, 
and f^r no limited peiiod. 

And Ave too, reader, will take our 
leave of Holy wcdl and its inhahitantti 
for a three years’ inteival, during 
which, time, chance, and change 
have wrought unceasingly the fated 
AA'ork, whoso ronsummatiou aud 
iheir end must he coeval. Las- 
cellos (Jourt is again deserted. Its 
noble owners are voyaging toward 
the ** land of the ()raiige and 
Myrtle,” Mr Lascelles having been 
thrown out at the last election, and 
Philliellenihin being the latest and 
most enthuMaHtically assumed of 
Lady Get nude’s moral phases. 

There is light on the hearths and 
smoke from the chimneys of the 
(irnrign and of Mark Fairfield’s cot- 
tage; and all looks as it Avas wont 
about both habitations. But there 
is change within, The old larmcr’s 
seat i.s vacant, and his place on 
earth knowetli him no more;” and 
no living soul of the name ol Fair- 
field now dwells beneath their cot- 
tage thatch, nor in the village or 
neighbourhood, wlierc from lather 
to son, for many generations, they 
had earned their bread honestly by 
the sweat of their brow— and lived 
and died “ in good icpiite Avith all 
men.” What 1 all gone in so short 
space? — youth and age, — parent and 
child— so soon gathered together in 
that last resting place, where 

TIir rmlf fortTatlirrs of tbo haiulcl 
slf fj» ? ” 

Ntiy, but one heap — one grassy 
mound has been added to the name- 
less graves of the Fairfieids siuce 
we visited that churchyard. There, 
on that headstone fronting them, 
beneath the obituary of his long de- 
ceased partner. Is engraved the ho- 
noured name of Matthew Lovell, 
with a scriptural text annexed to the 
memorial of both parents, hy filial 
duty and alTection and just fa- 
cing it, on the other side the path, 
ie that last green grave, of the last 
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buried Fairfield. Though full- of 
years, “ the ripe shock” lies gar- 
nered there she by whose dying 
bed we last beheld the afllicted fa- 
mily. But where are they — the 
husbc'ind and wife, still halo and vi- 
gorous in autumnal strength ? Those 
hopeful, comply boys, fast springing 
iuto mauliood ? and that fair girl, 
the flower of the flock ? — Alas I for 
her sake, parents and brothers are 
wiindercrs (self- exiled) in a far land 
beyond the seas, where no tongue 
iiniy inflict siiamc and anguish by 
pronouncing the name they once 
loved bO dearly. Fanny Fairfield is 
a wife But not the wife of Frank 
JiOrell. A wife : — not honoured and 
honourable, but sinned against and 
hinnirig. — Miserable! fallen! de- 
graded! lust. Ah! not lost for 

ever. 

We will not follow her through 
the sickening detail of circumstances 
that h'd to her union with Deiiele, 
at no long period after the death of 
her grandmother and her abrupt 
parting with Frank. Suflice ft, that 
in an evil hour, overborne and over- 
persuaded, infatuated, and fatally 
deceived as much respecting the 
true state of her uwn feelings as 
the character of her new admirer, 
she became the wife of Delisle, and 
removed willi him to London. For 
a time her parents continued to re- 
ceive from her occasional letters, 
now and tlieii accompanied by such 
tokens of her loving remembrance, 
ill the shape of small presents, as 
“ it was ill lier power,” she intima- 
ted, to send them. But of her hus- 
band, and of his circumstances, even 
from the first, she made brief and 
iutVeiiuent mention, and at last even 
those slight notices were (discon- 
tinued, and her letters contained 
little else but assiiranecs, more and 
more tender and aflectiug, of the 
^ fpve she bore to her dear parents, 
^nd brothers, “ and every body — 
every thing about dear, dear Holy- 
well ! ” So concluded, for the most 
‘part, iho few letters received by the 
Fdirfields from their daughter in the 
second year of her ill-omened mar- 
riage ; and so ended the very last that 
ever reached them (toward the close 
of that year), with the addition of a 
few words obliterated by the pen, 
not BO completely but that the keen 
eye ef anxious affection made them 


out to be—** Oh ! that 1 had never 
left it." Once or twice Dame Fair- 
field had “ made bold ” to apply to 
“ my lady ’* during her now “ few 
and far between” visits to the Court, 
for intelligence of her child ; but, 
except on tlie first occasion, a few 
months after Fanny's marriage, her 
ladyship returned no satisfactory 
answer to the poor mother's humbly 
anxious enquiries; and at last inti- 
mated to her, though not with un- 
feeling carclessiicKs of inflicting 
pain, that she was not now, nor had 
been for some time past, in habits 
of coirimiiiiication with her former 
favourite, “ whose uiiseoiiduct,” she 
grieved to say it, “ iiad made it (piitc 
impossible that she should cuniinue 
to iiotic.e htM-.” SliK did not add— 
she did not ac kiiowhidgc to herself, 
that soon after Fanny’s mariiage 
other objects had bi‘gun to engross 
li(>r tlioughts and nionopolixe Iku* 
interest; nor was she sensible (to 
do h(‘i' Justice) tliat this capricious 
transfer ot her lavour, by disap- 
pointing the (‘xpectations of the uii- 
piio(*iplc(l D.-lisle, had subjected Jiis 
iiuoffending wile to the most brutal 
ticatmenr, and mainly contiibute.d 
to throw her into the arms of the 
destroyer, in the de'<j>eration of out- 
laged feelings, and under that cruel 
sense of ahHiulonmentso peculiarly 
open to the soothing influence of 
sincere or in'^idious sympathy. 

Although Lady Ccrtiude, desirous 
to spare the mollu-r’s feelings (and 
her own possibly, for she had her 
momenta of uneasy retrospection), 
dismissed the poor woiiiaii without 
further detailing the errors of her 
unfortunate daughter, various indi- 
viduals of the tontr housc^ less scru- 
pulous and more communicative, 
were ready witli "the round uu- 
varnished truth,” and it was such 
as to make the poor but honest pa- 
rents " go mourning to their graves,” 
but not in the lan^ of their forefa- 
thers, nor under the green sod where 
they slept. 

*' We can never hold up our heads 
in our own place Rgain,maBter,forthG 
shanic and sorrow she) has brought 
upon us,” was Mark Fairfield's re- 
ply to the kind comforting of Farmer 
Lovell, and his dissuasion from a 
, project that the poor man had em- 
barked in too hastily, he conceived, 
in tho recklessness of liis affliction. 
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A rich agricultural speculator, 
about to transfer himself and Ids 
capital to the backwoods of Ameri- 
ca, wlicre a large tract of land was 
already purchased in the name of 
Sheepshanks (the site of a future 
SheepshaukHviile), hy the lure of 
high wages and ultimate indepen- 
dence had enlisted a train of me- 
chanics, lahourers, and their families, 
as followers of his fortunes and com- 
panions of his venture. Tdatk and 
his wife, still equal to active and la- 
borious usefulness, and their tvvopro- 
ndsing industrious hnls, were eageily 
enrolled at the first hint of their In- 
clination to Join the paity of adven- 
turers; and small time hiitlicing for 
the disposal of their paternal cottage 
and its helongings, the j.oor family 
was soon alloat, lor the first time in 
the life of any ot them, (‘n the wide 
world of waioi’R, and looking a last 
adieu at the hazy disTance, where 
fancy still shaped the while clifls of 
Kngland long after the la**! pale 
streak had iadod in the mingling of 
sky and ocean. 

So the name of the lo^t one was 
thenceforth uiiuttered by any living 
creature akin to her in blood, in her 
birth- place, and ill her dwelling place, 
in the liapjiy liauriLs of her child- 
hood, and ol lier still innocent youth. 
But * there is a friend that sticketh 
closer than ahrotiier,*' and there are 
memories engraven deeper than even 
by the strong imjne'ss of uatiiral af- 
fe(;tion. Yet Frank Lovell never 
spoke of Fanny ; nor was her imme 
ever breathed in his liearingby Aunt 
Amy or Mary, though it htill lived 
in their pure and womanly licarts, 
and was often recalled, with tender- 
ly compassionate mention, in their 
quiet comniunings with each other. 

Frank made no alteration in the 
family arrangements when the deatli 
of his father left him sole master of 
the Grange. Aunt Amy continued 
to preside over the peaceful house- 
hold, and though Mary, when th^ 
funeral was over, intimated her sense 
of the unfitness that she should live 
on a burden on her cousin, and her 
intention of seeking some decent 
service, there needed no vehement 
urging to dissuade her from her 
purpose. 

" Dear Mary 1 don't leave us,** 
said Frank. “ We should miss you 
more than ever now father is gone. 


For his sako stay with us, Cousin 
Mary I ” And those few simple words 
of entreaty, and the look of brother- 
ly love and kind pressure of the 
hand that enforced them, fixed 
Mary’s fate at the Grange for as 
long as her continuance there should 
be so cordially and aflfectionately 
desired. And time made no change 
iu her cousin's disposition towards 
her, except perhaps to make him 
more and more sensible how neces- 
sary to his comfort she had become ,* 
how painful it would be to part with 
one wliose iiiiohtrusive syinpatiiy 
with his “ silent soriow,” and wo- 
manly tenderness of ])ity towards its 
criing and unhappy causer, endear- 
ed her to him even moie than the 
bond of kindred and life-long expe- 
rience ot her worth and her alVec- 
tiun. 

An accidental ciicumstanre sud- 
denly gave a tongue and language 
to these suppichsed feelings; and 
thereafter Frank found comfort and 
relief iu unreserved communication 
with the gentle-hearted and light- 
minded Mary, lie sat reading one 
day hy the winter hearth, in his 
father’s accustomed seat, at the hack 
of which stood a high folding screen, 
placed there tointercept the draughts 
from the many doors opening into 
the spacious old fashioned loom. 
Beliiuu the screen, unobsorvant 
whom it sheltered, entcied through 
a back passage from the daiiy Maiy 
and a young woman of the village, 
with a replciiished butter basket. 
The conversation they were conli- 
nuifig would have passed unheeded 
by Frank, had nut his attention been 
suddenly arrested by the sound of a 
too familiar name coupled hy the 
llippantutterer with an opprohiious 
epithet that sent the warm lilood 
mantling over check and brow ot the 
unconscious listener, who, all unseen 
as he was, shrunk back into himself, 
and burled his face in his hands as 
if to hide the agony of that reflected 
shame. But very soon the bitter- 
ness of that sudden passion gave 
way to better and softer feelings; 
to the soothing sweetness of another 
voice, pleading, like Pity’s self, for 
merciful judgment and Christian 
charity. 

Oh Susan ! Susan I do not judge 
her so harshly,** urged the tender- 
hearted Mary Lovel.—* ** Wo do not 
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know all— we cannot tell how she 
Was tempted } nor how the anp^els in 
Heaven — God’s holy angels! may 
even yet rejoice over her, a repent- 
ant sinner.” 

That mild rebuke made little im- 
pntsbion on the uut'ecJiiig girl to 
whom it was spoken, who replied 
only by a scornful laugh as she lias- 
tened ofT with her market basket 
But it sank into tlie very heart of that 
other unsuspected hearer; and as 
Mary started back, fiightened and 
confused at discovering him in his 
lurking-])lace, he rose up, and, gently 
detaining her, printed a brother’s kiss 
upon her brow, and said in a Jofv 
voice and with glistening eyes: — 

“ God bless you for those sweet 
words, Cousin Mary! and — /bless 
you.” 

Was Mary doubly blessed? 

Toward the end of the winter, the 
earlier part of wliicli had been 
marked by this litlb* occiiireiice, the 
aflairs of his large grazing concern 
made it iioccssury lor I'latik to pay 
one of those visits to the capital, 
from wiiicli he iiowhlirank wttii pain- 
ful reliiclanee, and sliorieucd to the 
utmost :—NeA'er, dming Ills compell- 
ed sojourn in .he City, veuturiug to 
tlie tlu'atroH or auy place of public 
resort, or even beyond the beat of 
his commercial dealings, in the sick- 
euiug dread of some encounter that 
might carry to his heart conviction 
even moru appalling than its present 
ceitaiiily of the lost state of one so 
dear to him in her days of inno- 
cence. 

On this particular occasion ho had 
hurried over his businaas with a 
most unbusintes'like Impatience, 
and by so doing brought it so near 
to a conclusion, that on the next day 
but one he hoped to be on his road 
homeward. But besides tlie remain- 
der of his worldly traneaciions, he 
had yet an errand of mercy to per- 
form before his departure. To visit 
for tlie last time a poor wretch under 
senteuce of transportation in the gaol 
of Newgate. More than once during 
bis present sojourn in the ('ity, he 
had Bought the coll of the condemn- 
ed, once an honest countryman of 
his native \iliage, and now, he trust- 
ed, sincerely penitent, though a con- 
victed felon. Frank had promised 
the unhappy man to sea him once 
« again before he left London, and in 


fulfilment of that promise he bent 
his steps towards the prison. In 
the course of his foimer visits he 
had formed some acipKiintiUice with 
one of the prlncip d turiiki-ys, of 
whose humane character the prison- 
er had spoken with giateful feeling, 
and Frank was indebted tu him fur 
much personal civility and iiilcrest- 
ing information respecting the inte- 
rior an alignments of the £rao], as well 
as for many curious details and anec- 
dotes of its erer-.^hiftiug popula- 
tion. 

Among its present inmates Fvans 
had alluded in particular to an un- 
happy mail awaiting his tiial for 
forgery, but not likely to live till tbc 
assize. 

“ He is dying, sir— dying in that 
cell,” — eaid the turnlicy, pointing to 
a door they were jiassing at the 
moineut — ‘‘ And, used as 1 am to 
things of ti-'s nalure, my blood niiis 
cohl when 1 hear the I'jMgnage of 
that God.forsaki n men. None but a 
wieteh Clo(i'tor!.<'ken could oiit- 
lage as he doe‘» a poor heajtbroken 
cieatuie, ills i.ii*.ei-ii)ie wile, the only 
living tiling tliat cleavcM to liiiii 
in his di'Jgrace and wietehedness. 
Haik’” hr hastily inteirui>ted, lay- 
ing his hand on Irank’s aim as tin y 
htopt a moment near the door in 
qiieHtioi). “ Hark, sir! — you may 
hear her subs and his vile curses — 
and that I — the scoundrel! that was 
a dastard blow.— Wait a moment, 
sir, while I step in and interfere, or 
the villain will murder her.” And 
taking a key from the bunch he car- 
ried the kind-hearted man hastily 
unlocked the door and entered to 
interpose his merciful authority. 
From the passage where he awaited 
his guide Frank could see tho inte- 
rior of the cell and the figure of its 
wretched inmate, tall and gaunt as a 
skeleton, seated oii hie pallet bed, 
beside which knelt a Woman, whose 
face TV'as hidden on the coverlet, 
while deep sobs hurst from a bosom, 
the huavings of which seemed to coiT- 
vulse cveiy nerve of her slight at- 
tenuated frame. Her arms were flupg 
forward on the bed, the long, thin, 
sickly looking bands clasped toge- 
ther, and a mass of soft brown hair, 
burnished with paly goIiLlroiii which, 
a rufiiaii hand had tom (^.tbe eover- 
iog, fell over and about the. unhappy 
creature and almost to the ground 
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(as she knelt) In rich luxuriance, 
the more striking from the contrast- 
iug wretchedness of hor general Ap- 
pearance, aii<l of tlie old black cloak 
in which her Jigure was enveloped. 
Frank's heart thiilled within him at 
sight of those bright tresses; for 
they brought to his remembrance 
one whose fate might be as wretch- 
ed as that of the unfortunate he now 
compassionated. But the tender 
emotion quickly changed to itidig- 
iiRiit feeling, as, scowling savagely at 
the prostrate creature, her brutal 
husband llutig from him one of those 
scattered tresses that had fallen on 
his knee, exclaiming, with a coarse 
and horiid imprecation:— 

“ Sell these — these would fetch 
something; — mure than they are 
w'orlh.— More than these noble 
earnings of 3 'our * horn si huin/tim' 
as you Ctt'l tljcm." And he dashed 
down oil the. floor a few shiliiiigs 
fioiii his clenched fist. “ Ymn rtr- 
earnings, lorsoorli ! Where 
ua*! your virtue wluu you took 
yoursell oil' with that paltiy scoiiii- 
dnd of a lord — because you could 
not ueav to live a lile ol * tfuilty <le- 
ceptiou ’ tiuly! — Vou niiglit have 
lived what life you pleased, so it had 
been prufiUihlo to me — wliatclse did 
I many you for V And tvhat care T 
for jeur n pciitaiice, an you call UV 
And if you chose to hud me out in 
this cursed place ( where 1 should not 
have been but for you), what good 
do you rnc with your whimpering 
and tliese paltry alms? — You might 
help me nmv, if you would ” — mut- 
tered the wretch, after a inomcut’a 
pause, dropping his voice and turn- 
ing away his face as he spoke ; but 
Evans, unable longer to restrain hia 
honest indignation, roughly silenced 
him, and picking up the unhappy 
woman's bonnet from the door 
where it lay trampled underfoot by 
her vile partner, he gently raised her 
from her kneeling posture, and wrap- 
ping round her the old rusty blac - 
silk cloak that had half fallen from 
her shoulders, soothed and encou- 
raged her in a voice of kindly feeling, 
as he assisted her trembling hands to 
find the combs, that had fastened 
up her dishevelled hair, and to gather 
it up, under the bonnet, which she 
dragged down over her face, and 
tied, or rather knotted together, with 
fingers almost unequal to the task. 


And yet again, as her humane con- 
ductor led her out, she turned to- 
wards her tyrant and v/ould have 
hpoken; but before she could arib 
cuiate a woid, ids fury hurst foiih 
ill a fresh torrent of bhispiiemoiis 
imprecation, and Javans, huiTylng 
her from iho cel), hastily secured ii, 
while the poor creatuie cowered 
shuddering within herself, her head 
dro'iping low upon her bosom ;aiid 
accompanying her to the eiilranco- 
door of tlie farther passage, fastened 
itafter be had seen liersafely tliroiigli, 
with iin injunction to stop and “ have 
something'' to recoicr her in his 
good woiiiaii's room as she passed 
it, and returned to Frank, full of 
apologies (little required by him to 
whom they were ollVied ) for having 
de,tained him so long au involuntary 
witness to a scenn so levolling. 

“ But indeed, sir !" continued iho 
turnkey,** iny heart blcedH fu* lint 
poor creatine ; an erring one she 
has becMi, 1 believe ; but a true peni- 
tent she is, if ever tliiMe was one, 
since slio wiio kneeled ami kissed 
Uio S’wioiir's feet. it would go to 
your licait to bear her begi'iug for- 
giveness of tliat wre.teli, and receiv- 
ing back curses fiom bis hiiital lips, 
hecaiihB he cannot di ive her to sinful 
courses to supply his seilish cia- 
vings. She woiks day and night at 
her needle, and all Jier poor earningH 
she brings him, as you saw— kefqnng 
scarce enough to save her from star- 
ving; fur bhe is wasted to a skeleton 
by want as well as sickness; and 
when my good woman has given her 
a morsel in our little room, in her 
way out ol the gaol, she has eaten 
with a famished eagerness that 
showed how she had pinched her- 
self of every thing. But It cannot 
last long ; the doctor says her hus- 
band is in the last stage of a con- 
sumption, and in a few days he will 
he moved into the infirmary, wheie it 
will nut be in bis power to abijho her, 
as bo does in tliat solitary cell." 

Fiauk felt too deeply interested by 
wliat be had heard and witnessed 
that day not to enquire for tlie un- 
fortunate woman on his subsequent 
visits to the prison. But on this last 
occasion ids enquiiies were fore- 
stalled by the appearance of the de 
solate creature herself, turning from 
the gaol, as he approached it, with 
slow and feeble steps ;] her head 
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bowed down upon hor bosom and 
the old straw bonnet dragged so far 
over her face as to conceal it en- 
tirely from Frank's compassionately 
earnest gaze, though she passed him 
so close that his ear distinguished a 
gasping sob. “ It is ali over, sir I’* 
said Evans, who stood looking after 
the unhappy woman. That man is 
gone to his account— that miserable 
man I Would you believo it, sir, 
almo'tt his last act was an attempt to 
strike her, after his speech failed 
him, and he could curse no longer, as 
she knelt by his bed with upiifted 
hands — praying for one word— one 
sign of pardon. She is gone away 
broken-hearted to her poor comfort- 
less hole of a room, but rny good 
woman won't forget her, 1 rc^on, 
no more than myself ; and her time 
in this world won’t be long, poor soul ! 
That hollow cougli of hers and the 
red spot upon her cheek are death- 
tokens, 1 doubt.” After a few more 
words relating to the unfortunate 
creature, for wliom his compassion 
had been so strongly excited, Frank 
laced a trifle for her use in the 
ands of the humane turnkey, and 
passed on to tlie more imnicdiato 
object of his visit. 'I'/mt cuiududed 
— Ills lust farewell spoken to the 
dejiarling exile— the last prayer said 
with him— the la^t trKJssages recei- 
ved, as sacred trusts, for his afllictcd 
relatives, Frank Lovell turned away 
from tlioao giooiny waits in silent 
and sad abstraciioii, and proceeded 
to execute what yet remained un- 
i-oneluded of his business in the City. 

The short winter day was drawing 
to a close wiien, after a weary round, 
ho bent his steps over London Bridgo 
towards the temporary home he 
hoped BO soon to ipilt, for that with 
which alitiioiiglits of comfort, peace, 
and social enjoyment were connect- 
ed in his bosom. The anticipation 
quickened his pace, weary as he 
w as, and he had nearly crossed the 
bridge when his attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the appearance of 
a female leaning, in a half-iitting atti- 
tude, against the parapet of ont of 
the side niches. Her figure was 
huddled up and closely shrouded 
in an old black cloak, the largo hood 
of which was drawn over her bon- 
net, as, with head declined upon her 
bosom, she sat immovable as stone. 
Frank stopt and gazed. He coidd 


not be mistaken. The bowed fomi, 
—the dress so similar — and ^^a^rent 
in the old cloak. It was assuredly 
the same unhappy creature for 
whom so much compassionate in- 
terest had recently been awakened 
in hla heart. And what could be 
her business, her purpose, at such 
a place, at such an hour ? Frank 
shuddered as the question suggested 
itself, and instinctively ho drew 
nearer to the miserable object of his 
humane solicitude. 

But she remained perfectly unob- 
servant of his approach; and he 
stopt again, silently gazing on her still 
motionless form. After a few mo- 
ments a deep sigh, almost a groan, 
burst from her bosom ; and stretch- 
ing out her clasped hands, upraised 
as if in prayer, she rose, and turning 
toward the water, dragged herself 
upon the wall against which she had 
been leaning. Frank slept close to 
her, still unnoticed. Her senses were 
dosed to ail outward sight and 
sound, as she knelt now on the ex- 
treme edge of the parapet, looking 
down into the dark water beueatli. 
A moment yet, she (Touclied immo- 
vable, in the intensity of that down- 
ward gaze. The next, flinging her 
arms abroad with frantic gesture, 
a thrilling cry, ” Lord have mercy ! ” 
broke from her lips, and she would 
have plunged headlong but for t/tuf 
hand (the instrument of Providence), 
whose restraining grasp had been 
upon her garments from the mo- 
ment of her taking this fearfully sus- 
picious station. She had prayed for 
mercy in the agony of her despair, 
and the prayer was heard and grant- 
ed in the frustration of her guilty 
purpose. She was saved;— saved 
from death eternal; but, as it seemed, 
her days on earth were numbered 
and cut 6ff, even in the act of inter- 
posing merev. As Frank lifted her 
unresisting from the wall, her head 
dropt heavily aside in total insensi- 
bility, and a dark stream trickled on 
the’ shoulder of her light coloured 
dress, from which the cloak had 
partly fallen. The wintry twilight 
was darkening into night, so that 
ho could but Just discern that fatal 
token— but he felt it also — a few 
drops warm upon his hand, and a 
sick shudder came over him, for he 
knew that it was blood, and that it 
was oozing from the lips of bis now 
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sdnaelesi burden* He carried ber The slight motion of her head bad 
a few paces, with yet uncertain pur- so changed its position that the lower 
pose, and uow-eagerly accepted the part of tho face became risible, and 
proffered services of a few persons flash after flash of the brilliant gas- 
who had gathered about the spot, to lights lit up this pallid face (so far 
call a coach from the nearest stand, as it was revealea) with ghastly dis- 
By the time it drew up he bad re- tiuecness. He gazed with a search- 
gained composure, and decided what iug inteutness that seemed to cou- 
to do. He knew not the place of centrate all sense and feeling in that 
abode of the unhappy woman, but deep scrutiny. Those features were 

remembered that F>an8 had alluded mot strange to him. And yet 

to it as wretched and comfortless, So white! so shrunken I so drawn I 
and among strangers. Directing the It could not be,” and he let fall the 
coachman to Newgate Street, he or- hand that had been instinctively 
dered hitn to stop within a- short raised to rcniovo the overshadowing 
distanceof the prison, at a little shop, bonnet. But his anxiety was now 
the proprietors of which, an old fearful impatience; his sgitation 
widow and her widowed daughter, almost iucoutroMable. Ho listened 
ivere known to him as kindhearted for her breathing, but his sense of 
and respectable, though pour and heaiiug w'as impeded by the tlirob- 
hiimble, and ho remembered to have bing »t his own arteries ; and thus, 
seen a bill of lodgings in their win- with a sudden cousciousness of tho 
dow. necessity of Heir-command, by a 

Sustaining the helpless creature as strong effort he subdued himself to 
she lay hack, still senseless, iu acor- quietucss, if not composure — to be 
ner of the coacJi, he would have re- prepared for~for whatever it W'as 
moved the bonnet to give her more appointed him to encounter, 
air l)ut that lier head pressed it hea- It was well lie did so. The coach 

vily against the side of the coach, and stopped ; the door was opened ; the 
fearing by the slightest motion tore- step let down ; and tho broad glare 
excite the hemorrhage, which had of light fell full upon his insensible 
apparently ceased, he contented him- burden. He lifted her out with 
self with loosening the strings and steady, quiet caution, and as he did 
with guarding her as mucli as pos- so the untied bonnet fell from her 
sible from any sudden or jolting mo- head. There upon his slioulders lay 
tion. He prcHsed his fingeiH to the that lifeless head; and he looked 
wrist of the thin cold hand that lay down upon the pale still faco— (Ktill 
lifelcRS on her lap. The pulse heat as marble, and senminglf], (:<dd) — 
feebly, scarce perceptibly; but it looked down upon it fixedly and 
fJifl beat, and as he ascertained the steadily. Doubt was no more : con- 
fact, iiis feelings gate utterance to jectnre at an end: and with certain- 
a devoutly breathed "Thank God!” ty came calmnees and power. Ho 
It seemed as if that fervent ejacu- neither started, faltered, nor cx- 
lation had roused and recalled the claimed, hut bore his charge into 
flitting spirit. A slight but univer- the house ; explained, arranged, and 
sal tremor agitated tho wasted frame, directed all with prompt and perfect 
Twico~thrice, she drew a long, deep sclf-posses.slon ; and yet the face ho 
inspiration; and when Frank, oh- had looked upon — (he took butane 
serving these indications of return- fixed look)— -was the face of her 
ing consciousness, bent over the dc- who Z/r/d been his own Fanny Fair- 
solate creature, and spoke soothing- ' eld! 

ly in a voice of compassionate gen- Tlierc was gladness at the Grange ; 
tleness, she gave a shuddering start, for tidings came that the yuuiig rnas- 
and half lifting her head, essayed to ter might he expected at his own 
speak. But the effort was too much quiet home on the thiid day from 
► for her feeble powers. She relapsed that on which his letter was dated; 
into her swoon; and Frank pereef- and loving hearts made busy bauds 
ved, by the flashing lamp light, that in tho way of preparation, where all 
large drops of blood were again fall- was habitually so well prepared, that 
ing from her lips. And it was now the most unexpected guest, arriving 
/iijt turn to start and tremble with at the least convenient season, would 
than compassionate emotion , have caused no confusion in the 
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houieliold economy. Aunt Amy 
aired and re-alred the tnonry bed- 
linen and coverlet of the near white 
dimity bed in Frank's cliamber, and 
Mary laid h whole set of new Hol- 
land shirts (her own handywork), 
strewed with lavender^ in his 
drawers ; and the Monday’s bakiupf 
was put off till Wednesday that 
there nii^ht be fresli bread on the 
table and a hot tea-cake on the 
evening of his arrival. But the 
morning’s mail of that day brought 
another letter; the first directed in 
that well known hand tliat had ever 
been unwelcome at the Grange. 
Frank’s coming was delayed, bo in- 
formed them, by unforeseen circum- 
stances, and it was impossible for 
him, at the time he wrote, to fix any 
day for leaving London ; hut they 
ahould hear from liim again shortly 
and fully. His letter was short and 
unsatisfactory, but they to whom it 
was addressed were satisfied tiiat if 
the style w'as liurried, it was not 
w'anting in affection, and tiiey loved 
and knew liiiii too well to doubt that 
be had good ri'anons for Ins 4‘onduct. 
So theirs was not tlie ** hope de- 
ferred” which * maketh the heart 
sick ; ” and they waited patiently for 
th( promised communication. Itcame 
in littlo more than a week — long, 
full,?iffectiri!r. Oh ! how' deeply affect* 
ling to tljose two Kind hearts. The 
letter was addi'ess<»d to Aunt Amy, 
but intended equally for botli. He 
told iheiii all, every thing connected 
with his discovery of the unhappy 
outcast. All her iiiiserahle story, ns 
be bad gatliered it from berself and 
otliers— -her wrongs and her tempta- 
tions — her fatal lapse and^ bitter re- 
pentance — her destitution and ml- 
aery, and her approaching end. For 
that it was appioacliiiig by the sure 
and certain progress of rapid con- 
Bumplion was the medical o]Hnlun on 
which Frank grounded his conclu- 
hions, tliougii the termination, wdiich 
seemed at hand when he last wrote, 
was now apparently iiioro remote, 
and bhe might last for a short sea- 
eon. 

Yes, dear Aunt Amy ! ” ran the 
affecting letter; by God's blessing 
she is spared for the present. Spa- 
red * for a little while/ not to * reco- 
ver her strength before she goes 
hence and is no more seen,* but to 
feci tliat her peace is made, and her 
pardon sealed, and that she may lie 


down and fall asleep in Christ, assu- 
red of a blissful awakening. 

“ Oh, Aunt Amy ! to tell you how 
I feel at this thought, is a thing im- 
possible. It went hard with me to 
give her up— to know that she was 
the wife of another, for 1 loved her 
better than my life. But in time 1 
should have got over that trouble, 
and been contented and happy again. 
But when the news of her fall came, 
when 1 saw her parents bowed down 
with shame for her sake, when 1 
heard Aer name and vile names 
coupled togetlicr, wlien i thought of 
her living in sin, I could not hear that. 

1 could not bear to hear her spoken 
of, or to speak of her, except some- 
tirnes of lato to Cousin Mary (God 
bless her!), but I prayed for her 
night and morning that sho might 
not//// tnatii. Now, then, ///f/i// what 
1 feel, dear aunt and cousin ! funny 
poor skill witii the pen cannot tell 
half, and I am sure my tongue could 
not. 

” But now 1 have something more 
to say that 1 arn sure you will not 
take amiss. Yim have always been 
the same as a mother to me, Aunt 
Amy! and Mary as a sister; and 
God knows how dearly 1 lo\e and 
respect you both, and would not for 
the king's crown do any thing that 
Khouid look disrespectfii! to cither, 
especially in regard to Cousin Mary, 
for whom I know full well poor 
Fanny could never be fitting com- 
pany again, if God was to spare her 
life. But perhaps it would not hurt 
any body’s character, nor •offend 
tlieir feelings, if she I once thought 
to bring hoiiie to the Giatige as its 
happy virtuous mistress was to be 
taken in to lay down her poor house- 
less head and die in penitence and 
peace under the shelter of the old 
roof. But this is only my oini pri- 
rule thought, and 1 have not said a 
word of the matter to poor Fanny, 
who is far from dreaming of any 
such thing, or of finding a harbour 
at Holywell any where but in the 
poorhouse, now she knows her own 
natural friends are gone away be- 
yond seas ; and a sore cut to her it 
was when 1 broke that to her as 
gently as I could. 

** She said to me yesterday, as 1 sat 
talking to her by her easy. chair, foj. 
she is able to sit up a little now, 

' Frank! * says she, < I should like 
to die in my own place, and be bu- 
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ried witli my own folk, by the aide 
of poor (grandmother, though father, 
and mother, and brothers will never 
lie there now. 1 think 1 should soon 
be strong enough to get down by 
the waggon, and the parish, maybe, 
would not object to take me into the 
house for the little time 1 have to 
live. Too good a place for mo, poor 
disgraced creature 1 * 

** To hear htir talk sp ! My own 
h'anny Fairfield that was I of dying in 
the workhouse !— Oh, Aunt Amyl 
— 1 was too troubled to answer her 
well, for my heart was in my eyes, 
and 1 felt choking ; but 1 made some 
sort of a promise ffiat she should be 
got down to the village and taken 
care of, and then 1 thought to my- 
self what I have inenttened above. 
Hut don't let it trouble you or Pdary 
to gainsay my wish, if it should be 
any way iinrea«onahle or contrary to 
your notions of what is right. And 
in that case, perha]i8 old Widow 
Lockwood, that I'aniiy was so help- 
till to in her trouhles, would not ho 
against taking her in. Hut it you 
should be of tlie same mind with me, 
dear Aunt Amy, and think it no harm 
for Mary, then let me have a word to 
say so, by return of post, that 1 may 
prepare things accordingly, and 
send oil' Ralp^i Carter with our co- 
vereti tax cart, in which I have been 
thinking Fanny might be moved 
down easy enough, it you would put 
in cl coiritortahle mattrass and some 
pillows, besides the cushions. And 
tell Ralph to put the old mare in the 
shafts, for she is able tor the journey 
by easy stages, and goes a steadier 
pace thnii Blackbird.” 

Need any one that has a heart he 
told what was the answer to that 
letter ? How they to whom it ap- 
pealed stretched out their arms as it 
were from the far distance. to take 
home “ the stray lamb, the stricken 
deer ? ” How their hearts yearned to 
minister relief to the decaying body, 
and comfort to the bruised and bro- 
ken heart, and hope— the hope that 
is above all— to the chastened spirit ? 
Had some sceptic beheld the rejoi- 
cing of those two virtuous women 
over “ the lost and found,” how ten- 
derly, how sisterly, abhorring the 
sin,tliey felt towards the siimor, such 
a one, unconscious of the coinci- 
dence, might have exclaimed with 
the Pagan of old,-— How tlicsa 
Christians lovo one another 1 ” 


It was about the close of a mild 
pleasant afternoon of the second 
week in February that; a neat cfi- 
vered cart, drawn by a sleek strong- 
built old mare, and driven by a clean 
fresh-coloured carter, was seen ad- 
vancing at a slow steady pace up tiie 
gradual ascent which struck across 
from the great London road to the 
Grange farm. At the door of the 
old house, just within its massy 
spacious porch, stood Aunt Amy 
and Mary,, watching the advancing 
Vehicle with eyes whose earnest 
gaxe was dimmed by gathering 
moisture, as tender thoughts and re- 
collections crowded into the minds 
of both, and a deep sense of con- 
trasting circumstauces. As tho last 
drew near, a rosy- cheeked damsel, 
who had been waiting behind her 
mistress, lan forward to set open the 
fore court-gate, and bo reany with 
her services. Hut before Ralph, 
with a general nod of lecogiiition 
and greeting, had given his final 
“ Whoy ! ” and wheeled round the 
cart (which opened behind) to a 
convenient station, {•'rank’s hand was 
oil the door-handUs and before the 
wheels stopped, he sprang out and 
ran forwaid to meet and return the 
aflectiooate greeting that awaited 
him. Then, after a whispered word 
or two, he turned again, lollowed by 
his aunt and Mary, and, leaning into 
the cart, spoke in a low voice to the 
sbnnie-struck creature, who, now 
that the moment was come for meet- 
ing under her delinsing circumstan- 
ces the viituous friends of her days 
of innocence, shrunk back under tlio 
shelter that still hid her from their 
eyes, and almost groaned aloud in 
the anguish of her humiliation,—- 
** To the mountains, fall on me, and 
to the hills, cover me" 

“Fanny! my child,*’ said kind 
Aunt Amy, pressing close pp beside 
her nephew, and slipping in her band 
to seek that of the shrinking invalid 
he was gently drawing forward with 
words of cbeerfdl encouragement, 
— “ Fanny ! my child — welcome 
home, my poor girl ! Here are none 
but friends; Mary and I; your own 
old friends, Fanny ! ” — and Mary’s 
hand had already found its way into 
the cart ; and as the poor wanderer 
felt its warm pressure, and that of 
her aged friend, she clasped both to 
her bosom— and bowing down her 
bead upon them, wept sweet and 
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bitter tears. Then, calmed and re- 
lieved by the saltitary efTusion, she 
resigned herself to Frank’s sustain- 
ing arms, and lifting her light wait- 
ed form from the mattrass, he 
bore her under the shelter of his 
own roof; A.unt Amy walking be- 
side, and still retaining one poor 
thin hand in hers; and Hlary has- 
tening forward to arrange the pil- 
lows in the largo easy chair set 
ready by the screened lieaith for her 
reception. It was not till she was 
comlortably settled in it that they 
took more than a cursory glance of 
that face and form in which the 
ravogcH of sorrow, sickness, and re- 
morse had wrought such fearful al- 
teration. Divested of her deep 
mourning bonnet and cloak, there 
she lay back on the cushioned chair 
with a face white as the pillow 
that supported her head, but for a 
faint flush on cither ludlow cheek, 
and tho blue tracery of the teins 
on the sunken temples and marble 
brow, over which no vagrant lock 
strayed from beneath the close bor- 
ders of her widow’s cap. And those 
])ale, half-transparent liands ! what 
a tale of weakness and decay was 
in the powerless languor with which 
they had fallen into that listless form 
upon her lap ; their bloodless hue 
BO strongly contrasted by the black 
gown on which llicy lay. (’uuld 
ihnt be hanny Fairfield? For a mo- 
ment the aunt and niece ga/ed on 
that helpless form, and in each 
other’s face, as if in mutual enquiry; 
while, exhausted by her recent agi- 
tation, she lay as described, motion- 
loss and silent, with her eyes shut, 
as if in sleep or swooning. But 
tears still trickled from beneath 
those closed lids ; and sooh in some 
measuro recovering herself, she 
looked slowly and timidly up into 
the kind iaces that bent over her ; 
and turning from one to tlic other, 
whispered faintly, “ Ob, Aunt Amy I 
oh Mary! can you be so good to 
such a sinner ? ” 

Fanny’s days were numbered; 
aiid of the biicf account few re- 
mained to bo told over when she 
was brought to the Grange.* But 
sanctified and blessed was that lat- 
ter portion of her short life, beyond 
any that had gone before, for it was 
the Sabbath of a soul reunited to its 
Creator. The trembling hope, born 
of deep contrition, and rervent faith* 
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and heavenly love, was hers; and 
from all these *Mho peace passing 
understanding,” which can spring 
only from a sense of reconciliation 
with God through Christ. 

And with tho peace of God, its 
inseparable concomitant, “ gj)od 
will towards men," mingled its di- 
vine spirit of love and charity, over- 
flowing even to those, whose feel- 
ings and conduct towards the deeply 
humbled penitent were at first little 
in accoidauco with the same spirit. 
But by degrees old prejudices -ind 
prepoHsefihion.s melted away, — and 
all hearts were softened towards 
her who was no Idbger an object of 
envy to any; and the hardest and 
the coarsest toreliorc to trample on 
her who, as it we^-e, “ laid lieiseif 
down on the ground tliat tliey might 
pass over.” 

For sometime after her arrival at 
the (irange, slie eontiiiued in a state 
of such extreme debility that tho 
apothecary wlio was called in pre- 
pared the lamily for her neaily ap- 
proaehiug dissolution. But with 
llio fliietuation so common in pul- 
monary cases her disease ballled 
the penetration of professional saga- 
city; and the remainder of February 
passed away, and March was in tho 
wane, and Fanny li\cd to look oiiro 
more on the green caith and the 
bursting blossoms; to watch tlie 
young lambs at play and listen to 
the blackbird’s song ; to take deep 
delight— deeper, purer, holier than 
she had ever known in tlio revival 
of nature (so typical of her immor- 
tal hope), and to prize, as she had 
never prized before, the first violets 
and primroses of the year; a re- 
newed and daily oiTeriiig from the 
hand that, from her earliest remem- 
brance, had ministered to her tastes 
and pleasures. 

One who had seen her receive 
from that hand the fust of those 
vernal oll'erings might have won- 
dered at,‘B8 disproportioited to the 
gift, thp deep and tearful gratitude 
with which it was accepted. But 
thej/ will not wonder who call to 
mind past circumstances and fore- 
gone passages of her young life,— 
and who, having hearts themselves, 
can enter into the complicated feel- 
ings of hers. Not one of those floral 
tokens, though daily replaced by 
fresh ones, would the dying enthu- 
siast part with or suffer to he cast 
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aifray. Tlie poetry of her nature pause of exhaustion, duviug which 
had survived its early dreams ; and Mary’s arms were wound about her, 
though suppressed by a profound and her tears wetted the tearless 
sense of her awful circumstances, cheek that rested on her shoulder, 
flashes of the old romantic feeling 1 have got sometliing else in that 
would ut times break out, called drawer, that you must take aud keep 
forth by incidents or objects com- for my sake, and for the sake of 
mon and ti'iding to common minds, somebody, whose love you arc more 
but in hers touching the myste- deserving of than ever 1 was ; you 
rious chords of a deeper and more will be his wife some day, Mary 
dangerous sensibility. dear ! and a good wife you will 

No, Mary ! do not take them make him ; and God bless you 
from me,” she gently interposed, botli. But when you look at this 
when her ever watchful nurse would little book, think sometimes of poor 
have removed from the little table, Fanny, and whnt she might have 
where it lay beside her. a small been but for her own folly and 
bunch of faded t^lets that had been wickedness.” 
replaced by otliirs, fresh and fra- ” Oh ! don't talk so— don't talk 
grant, gathered that morning by the so, dear, dear Fanny I ” sobbed out 
unforgeiiing purveyor. the tender-hearted Mary, now fairly 

‘‘ JJo not take away iny poor overcome by her tcelings. “ I was 
flowers. See!— they are all here,” never tempted and tried as you 
and opening the tuhlo drawer, she weie, or God knows what I should 

showed its secret hoard of small have done; and as fur— as for” 

withered posies. ” And 1 have a she did not conclude the sentence, 
use for them, Mary dear! that you but bending down her head, pressed 
must put them to when I am gone — her li))s to the poor, thin, trembling 
you shall strew them over me in my hand that placed in hers a small 
coftin, Mary ! — and this one— mind, bound volume of Bloomfleld's Far- 
tlns eeri/ one — be sure you lay it mer’s Boy, in the fly leaf of which 
upon my heart; for it was the first was written, ” Tlie gift of Frank 
he brought me this last spiing that Lovell to Fanny Fairneld.” 

1 shall ever see, and it seemed to mo Some time afterwards, when all 
like a pledge of iiis forgiveness— was over, and Mary re-opened that 
though I knew lung ago that he had drawer to take thence the withered 
forgiven me ; but simple fancies still flowers for the purpose so afl'ecting- 
creep into my poor head at times, ly enjoined and faithfully remem- 
though God knows I don't give way bered, she found beneath them a 
7\nu' to vain and idle thoughts. And, scrap of writing paper, on which the 
Mary ! my own dear good blessed following lines" were traced in faint 
friend! ” she resumed, after a long unsteady characters:— 

“ Strew faded flowers and withered buds 
Upon rny shroud so white : 

And slips of yew and ivy studs; 

But nothing fresh and briglit. 

** And print upon the coflin Hd 
No letter of my name. 

To tell the worm who there lies hid, 

That thing of guilt and shame. 

" And lay me in th*' loneliest nook 
Of all the churchyard green. 

Where summer sunbeams never look. 

The matted elms between. 

” Where dews and hoar-frosts lingering lie 
At noon and all day long; 

No daisy opes her crimson «ye — 

No blithe bird pours his song. 

** Then, hard upon my cold, cold breast, 

Tread down the closing sod ; 

And leave the weary to her rest— 

The frail one to her God.** 
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But the summoni yet tarried. 
Days and weeks were yet to naes 
away before the sod sho^ild close 
over that bruised and broken heart 
All through April slie appeared 
again to decline, but by a descent so 
gentle as to be almost Imperceptible 
to the friends who watched her with 
constant assiduity. All that kindest 
brother could be to mo^t beloved 
sister was Frank in the hour of her 
destitution to her, whom father, 
mother,' brothers had forsaken, 
leaving her, in their impatience of 
the sliaino shf3 had brought upon 
them, to the world's hard tneasiiro 
and cold charity. But in all his 
bearing towards her there was, if wi 
may so express it, such a sanrhtj/ of 
respectful tenderness as well befit- 
ted the relative circumstances of 
both — the past and present, the for- 
mer and the actual. Any one who 
had observed tiieiii togetlier would 
have been apt to say, “ These per- 
sons arc not luvcra^ but tiiey have 
been //{^/vthaii friends to each other.” 
Frank tvas the first of lier three 
friends to perceive the inerc^ase ol 
Fanny’s weakness : That as she took 
]i('r accustomed turns on tlie sunny 
garden walk, on soft warm morn- 
ings, between hi n and Alary, the 
arm that rested on his leant more 
heavily, and the slow footsteps 
dragged more w'carlly along, and 
that, ultliougli she still for the must 
part remained in the family sitting- 
room nod joined in social ivorship 
before retiiing to test, she could ill 
bear the fatigue of kneeling, and 
was unable to rise from her knees 
without assislanee. More than once 
her attenlive, friends had endeavour- 
ed to dissuade her from the exhaust- 
ing eflbrt, and from sitting up to so 
late an hour. But the pleh she op- 
posed to their entreaties was all- 
prevailing. “ I have so little while 
to stay with you,” slie said. “ Let 
me not lose a moment — and do not 
bid inu sit while you kiieel^/ who 
should be always on my knees.” 

Again, just as it seemed sinking 
' " in the socket, the (lame of life shot 
up with sudden brightness — so 
bright, so strong beyond all former 
revivals, that persons not familiar 
with the disease might have imagin- 
ed tlie amendment to be more tMu 
^ut those about her were 
too well informed by the medical 
at^endaot to be bo deceived ; and the 
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invalid herself, far from partaking 
of the illusive confidence of recovery 
so common in consumptive cases, 
never for a moment entertained a 
hupe—ah! rather say— a fear of 
prolonged life. Yet was slio fully 
sensible of extraordinary renovation, 
and the consciousness was one of 
devout thankfulness, for she felt as 
if it were granted her for a purpose 
which her soul was “ straitened to 
accomplish.” 

“ If I could but go once more to 
our parish church!” was the wimIi 
that often past J)er lips — the only 
one she still clung to on this side the 
grave. “ If 1 could only kneel dowm 
again once more^ the very place 
where ( used to kneel in past happy 
days by my dear parents, J think I 
should die happier; as if the bless- 
ing and forgiveness 1 can never now 
receive from their lips were left 
there for me — in the house of our 
heavenly Father.” 

'1 his fond feeling, which had 
never amounted to a hope, iiii(;ht 
now be iudnigod hopefully. Her 
recruited strcugili was e(iual to the 
uudertaKing. She W'as rertuin ufjt ; 
and pressed her petition with such 
alVecting eaniestness, that the ti iends 
to whom she pleaded (‘eabcd to op- 
pose her wishes, desisting the more 
easily as the apothecary asMired 
them there was little risk in com- 
pliance. 

So, on the first Sunday morning of 
the first week of the most balmy, 
genial, and delicioijs May that ever 
smiled on an awakening world, 
Fanny was warmly and carefully 
wiapt up by aunt Amy and Alary, 
and once more reseated in the 
covered cart w'hich had brought her 
to the Grange — but now by the side 
of her three friends on her w'ay with 
them to the house of God. And yet 
she had a point to gain, aud urged it 
so pathetically, as to be again irre- 
sistible. But the permission she 
implored was slowly and reluctantly 
conceded, after earnest and aflfcc- 
tionate remonstrance. ** Do not 
take me,” she urged, “ into the 
Grange pew, but let me go to iny own 
old place among the free sittings by 
the commuuiou table. I can be 
there near widow Lockwood, and' 
she will see to me, If I should be 
faint or poorly. And then it will 
seem to me as if 1 were by grand- 
mother agala, and no one will say 
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poor Biofttl Fanny thought the place 
where her honest wents took their 
seats BO long with humble and con- 
tented hearts was not good enough 
for her in her disgrace. It was in 
vain that the risk and fatigue of 
sitting on the open narrow benches 
was tenderly represented to her — 
God wouid give her strength, she 
said, according to her need, and 
equally unavailing (wlien such re- 
monstrance failed) was Mary’s en- 
treaty to share her chosen seat. 
“Never, never, dear Mary!** she 
hastily interrupted, flushing for a 
moment over check and brow — “ Go 
to your proper place, and leave me 
to mine, for this last time that 1 
shall be seen of men. They will 
look on me the kinder fur my lowli- 
iicbSj and some perhaps will pray for 
me, as well as with me.” De- 
ceitful above all things” as is the 
human heart, Fanny's did uoi de- 
ceive licr in that humble hope. 
Many an eye glistened witli kindly 
Iccling, ami many a heart sent up a 
silent prayer for the dying creatuie 
who came amung them that day so 
changed from the time (but few 
years passed) when she bloomed the 
flower of the village maidens, inno- 
cent and beloved, fa\uurcd and en- 
vied— envied i<ir the distiuctiou 
which has proved so fataU 

“ Poor creature I there’s no pride, 
left ill her 7iou'” muttered au old 
grey-headed man, passing tlic back 
of his hand across his eyes, in reply 
to Ills wiie’h sententious ubservatiou, 
liow “ Pride must hnvn a fail ! ” and 
“ See w'liat Fanny Fairlield was 
come to 1 ” 

When the Grange tax-cart drove 
up to the churchyard gate, and 
Fanny was tenderly assisted from it, 
and in her slow progress to the 
church door, by FrauK and Mary, 
siguiiicant looks and whispers, little 
favourable to the poor penitent, 
passed from one to the other of the 
village gossips collected round the 
porch. “ Well 1 it's a fine tblog to 
have friends I *’ — “ Some folks may 
do what they please, and ho never 
the less respected and “ How 
grand she’ll be set up again in the 
Grange pew I” But when it was 
seen, that. Instead of sharing that 
envied seat with its honoured 
owners, the self-abased object of their 
unkindly comments passed on with 


tottering steps toward the free sit- 
tings for the poor near the com- 
munion table, and humbly and 
thankfully sank into a place where 
room was made for her beside the 
widow Lockwood, the ungentle and 
unchristian spirit of accusation was 
shamed and silenced, giving way by 
a sudden revulsion to those better 
feelings of our nature, the indul- 
gence of which is so delightful, the 
taste so sweet, it is marvellous how 
any who have drank of tlia^)leasant 
fountain can return to “ the bitter 
waters of Marah.” 

Of all who had beheld her with a 
jealous cyo in the day ut her pro- 
sperity, or judged hard judgment of 
her youthful lollies, ^tr passed se- 
verest s»u'tiMice on Ikt tali, or — it 
may be — triumphed in her degrada- 
tion— not one came that day to 
Holywell church, but felt before 
they left it that “ iiieicy is twice 
blessed,” and would have testified 
the feeling, had it been posMble, by 
wuid and deed of kindliness and 
]Mty. And through all rpstraining 
ciiciimstanecs of time and place, and 
the purpose, for which they were 
assembled, Fanny was made sensible 
of the change, towards her— reading 
it, wlieu she glanced timidly around, 
in the sotieiKMl expression of many 
“an altered eye” — feeling, deeply 
feeling it, in small acts of courtesy — 
in the observant kindness of one 
who reached across a hymn book— 
of another, whose ready fingers 
pointed out liie. portion appointed to 
be siiiig, when, overpowered by emo- 
tion, her trembiing hand wandeied 
confusedly among the leaves. And 
most of all she felt it when, among 
those who remained to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, she 
drew near to tiio holy table, and 
partook witli them, for the last time 
upon earth, of the food which 
“ preserveth to eternal life,” Ah 
she arose from her knees, assisted 
by the poor widow who had accom- 
panied her to the altar, aiiotlier 
hand, that of an old man who had 
knelt beside her, was sti etched out 
fur her support, and, when she 
looked up with silent thankfiilueMS 
into the hard weather-beaten face 
that was fixed upon her with a 
softened expression, the mure touch- 
ing from its contrast to tho habitus* 
Bterimess of those rough feattires/ 
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Bhe saw that it was the face of her 
father’s frlenfl — his oldest and his 
best— whose knees she had climbed 
in infancy — who had ever been the 
first to rebuke and the last to con- 
demn her venial faults, and who 
(though she knew it not) had 
mourned her fall from goodness with 
the mourning vvliose voice is silence 
before men and jirm/fr to the All- 
merciful. A few steps lie walked 
with her to tlie bottom of the chan- 
cel, wIkic, at their pew door, the 
Lovells stood anxiously waiting to 
receive her again into their protect- 
ing care. Then stopping, uiid press- 
ing upon her shoulder his broad 
brown open palm, he stooped down, 
and said in a Jow deep tone of solemn 
feeling, “ (foci forgive and bless thee, 
iny poor child! for Jesus* .sake!’* 
and, turning away into a cross aisle, 
was gone for even* from her sight 
before her eyre, dimmed with rap- 
tiiious gratitude, could follow him 
to the side door by ivLich ho left the 
church. 

God has been very good to me 
this day : 1 have found the blessing 1 ’* 
was all of the -heart’s fulness that 
passed Fanny’s lips, ns, with closed 
eyes, and face of marble paleness, 
she leant back on Mary's bosom, in 
a state of utter exhaustion, on their 
way home to the Grange. But oh ! 
the unutterable hlesscdnebs, — the 
lore, the gratitude, the peace, that 
had passed into that poor heart I 
Site had drank of the cup of divine 
reconciliation — she had heard the 
words of human forgiveness, spoken 
as by parental lips; and now, half 
s wooning in painless languor, but so 
far conscious of earth tfiid earthly 
things, us to know that she lay upon 
the kindest bosom that ever pillowed 
dying sister’s head ; that her hand 
was in his hand, of earthly friends 
the truest and the best ; sounds of 
another world were in her ears— 
^ sweet voices welcoming, and one, 
than all more sweet, wliose single 
strain was " Pardon— pardon — par- 
don ! ’* 

Thus blissfully entranced, but in 
a state of exhaustion that, when all 
exeitement ceased, became total in- 
sensibility, Fanny was conveyed 
back to the Grange, and carried over 
hospitable threshold she was 
;Vli6Ter more to pass, until borne 
thence in her coffin to ** the house 


appointed for all living.** And it 
was near at liand that last short 
journey to the long long home. On 
the next Sabbath but one, when the 
congregation of Holywell Churcli 
met together for afternoon service, a 
deeper hush — a more than wonted 
stillness pervaded the assembly. Se- 
rious anci sadjor gravely thoughtful, 
was the expression of every face, 
except that of innocent childhood, 
full of eager curiosity or wond.-ring 
awe, and gaping idiotcy, with its va- 
cant smile ; and all eyes were turned 
to the centre of the middle aisle, 
vviiero a bier, resting on trestles, 
supported a coffin, covered by its 
long black flowing pall. In the 
Grange pew adjoining sat three per- 
sons iiabited in mourning. The deep 
irrepressible sob of a young loving 
heart was heard at intervals from 
one of the two female mnuiiiers, and 
more than once she turned an an- 
guiblied eye toward that long, black, 
shapeless mass. The aged woman, 
her companion, gazed on it oftener 
and mure steadily, with a look of 
meek and placid sorrow beseeming 
one who had outlived all passionate 
but not all tender feeling. None 
saw the face of the third person-— 
no, not from the moment when he 
appeared first and alone of the few 
persons following the corpse — nor 
duiing the whole time of divine ser- 
vice, or of the affecting burial ser- 
vice in church and at the grave— 
nor when, at the solemn words of 
**dust to dust,’* and the sound of 
earth rattling on the coffin, he shud- 
deied with a visible shudder— nor 
when all was over, and he turned 
away and departed, in silence and 
alone, followed only by the solicitous 
looks and secret prayers of bis two 
fellow-mourners, who, judging with 
the right-mindedness of unselfish af- 
fection, left him in that train of in- 
communicable feeling, to “pour out 
bis heart by himself," and seek com-' 
pOBure and peace in communion 
with the Father of his spirit. 

“ Mother I what makes you always 
look so at that gravo by the old lime- 
tree? and what makes father stop 
there, when Tm alone with him 
sometimes, and look at it too so 
long I so long I and so serious ? and ' 
one day, when the lime was in 
flower, he lifted mo up, and made 
me pick a handful of the aweet 
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blossom B, and strew them on the 
hca|>» and then he called me his 
‘ dear little Fan ! ’ and kissed me so, 
you can’t think ! whose grave is it, 
inotlier ? ” 

These qucatioiiawere poured forth 
with the voluble simplicity of child- 
hood, by a little girl, of about lire 
years old, to her mother, a homely- 
featured woman, but of a pleasant 
countenance, as the two passed, 
hand in hand together, through 
llullywell churchyard, in their way 
home from the village. 

1 'lieie was that in the icinaiks of 
the innocent babbler tliat might have 
nwnl-eiied uneasy, not to say jealous 
feelings, in the mind ot inniiy a 
woman, circumstanced as sho was, 
to whom they weie addressed. Hut 
when <l:d ji'alousiuiij^eneruus, or un- 
kindly llioijglits ftud entrance in that 
lOMid unsuspicious of evil, siiscep- 
tililc only ol sweet aflfeetions, — the 
puio mind and trusting heart of the 
meek and maidenly, the modest and 
matronly Mary Lovell V who had not 
exchanged at, the altar the name iu* 
hei ited h um her parents, now doubly 
dear to her as that of a husband, 
whom, next to God, she loved and 
honoured with that peifcct love 
wliieh is never unmixed with reve- 
lenee- 

Witli glistening eyes, and a smile, 
the tender sw'eetncHs of which would 
liave made lieautiiul a more unlovely 
lace, the mother stooped down to 
caress her liitle daughter, and seal 
with her own pure lips the kiss im- 
piintedby her husband on that young' 
innocent brow. “ Dear child I” she 
said, leading the ariless questioner 
to the side of that lowly grave, 
** slie who sleeps beneath was once 
a young, glad, happy creature, like 
you'Rclt; as dear as you are to 
fond Iriendsand tender parents; but 
troui)Ie took hold u])on }icr,aiid sick- 
ness brought her low; and God i.ook 
her away early out of this world to 
a better. We loved her very much, 
your dear father and I ; and so, when 
you w«re born, we had you christ- 
ened after poor Fanny.” A child is 
always interested by a Ittte story, 
however simple— however simply 
told ; and has an intuitive perception 
of truth, 

“ Was she very good, mother ? ” 
asked the little girl, with a sweetly 


serious expression of deep interest, 

was she very good, that you and 
father and every body loved her po ; 
and did God love her ? ” 

In any way to deceive a child is 
for the most part unholy and un- 
wise ; for childhood is a holy thing, 
and wo to those who taint its lovely 
purity, or abuse its artlesH conii- 
dence. But wliat questions are so 
searching in their simplicity, so per- 
plexing in their plainness, so im- 
portant in their tendency, as arc 
oftentimes those of a young child ? 
How to answer such may well be 
mutter of grave and serious con- 
sideration; how to satisfy the eager 
quciist, with stiiet regard to truth, 
and tender allowiUice for her early 
years. 

Mary paused for .-i moment befoi c 
she trusted herself to speak, and the 
expceling child read she knew not 
what of sad meaning iu her down- 
cast face. But in that shoi t interval 
the Christian mother took counsel 
of the indwelling monitor, wliieh, if 
honestly consulted, giveth i ighi judg- 
ment in all things, and, looking Stead- 
fastly with her soft loving eyes into 
the listening eyes of the little I'anny, 
she said, smoothing back her shining 
ringlets with maternal fondness, — 
*’God loveth all his creatures, iny 
own child! but none are . 700 J save 
Him — none arc f^trn good. Yet, If 
WH ask Him every day, with all our 
hearts, and for His dear Son’s sake. 
Ho will make us better and better, 
till we are lit to live with Him in 
Heaven. So it was, niy Fanny, with 
her wliosc body lies in that grave; 
but whose spirit, we hope, is now 
with God who gave it. When you 
are old enough, dear child! I will 
tell you more about poor Fanny, and 
of many things you could not now 
understand.” 

The little girl asked no farther 
question, and holding her mother’s 
hand, walked silently beside her for 
many minutes. But she treasured 
the promise in her heart, and often 
afterwards broke oflT suddenly in her 
childish glee, and catching her mo- 
ther’s gown as they passed through 
the churchyard, whispered, pointing 
to the lowly grave beside the lime- 
tree,— You will tell me all about 
her, when 1 am old enough, mo« 
ther?” A. 
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France liai always abounded in 
the luxuries of life ; and what lux- 
ury does the world eiiioy half so 
much as having something to talk 
about ? Man is by his constitution 
idle, but by no means indolent — 
prodigiously fund of doing nothing, 
and yet prodigiously uneasy at ha- 
ving nothing to do- if philosophers 
have forgotten to remark this pro- 
pensity, our only remark on the 
subject is, that this accounts for 
their making such intolerable blun- 
ders iu all that they say of human- 
kind. The land of gossip is France : 
John Bull is tame, timid, and bar- 
ren to tiie infinite spirit, boldness, 
and feitility of Fioncli talk on every 
tiling and iintliing. John loves a 
newspaper and a coifee- house, it is 
true j but what is his love for either 
to the intense passion of the French- 
man, wiio begins Ids newspaper in 
the niuridug, and pores over it till 
night ? And this not the vast, vo- 
luminous, mingled, uudigested, and 
iudeisci ibable compound of all things 
strange and conunou, high and vul- 
gar, grave and absurd, that invade 
us in culuiiins by twenty-fours, or 
ten times the number, at a sitting-— 
the huge ina%.s of accidents, anec- 
dotes, and abuse — coroners’ in- 
<pjesis and j<iil deliveiics — railways 
torbieakixig e.v<iy bone in our bo- 
dies, and quack panaceas for heal- 
ing every intiriiiity of man — gover- 
nesses, young, pathetic, and accom- 
plislicd ill every art and science, 
troni hemming a pocket-handker- 
chief to calculating the path of a 
comet, and housekeepers lit to keep 
the keys, purse, and heart of the 
most elderly gentlemen — speeches 
in the common- council, and the last 
new adventures of swindling extra- 
ordinary — bulletins of Sir Henry 
' Halford on the conflagration of .the 
College of Physicians, and inflam- 
matory liarangues of Joseph Hume. 
John gets through all this in the 
course of his cup of coflee, flings it 
down with his sixpence on the 
table, and goes forth to the work of 
his day. Not so the Frenchman’s 
, ^.udy, or the Frenchman himself. 
His scrap of a journal, containing a 
scrap of politics, a scrap of scandalf 


a scrap of the biography of some 
actress, and a bon mot on some 
statesman dead and gone a century 
ago, serves him for occupation for 
the next twelve hours. He peruses 
it, Hue by line, and precept by pre- 
cept, at his little dtjeune. He then 
promenades the Tuileries Garden 
just far enough to reach a scat 
under tlie trees, when he hires tlie 
paper once more, and gives it a se- 
cond perusal. Then, having paid 
his penny for the honours of a sit- 
ting, he returns to promenade the 
streets, lounges into a bookseller’s 
shop, and indulges himself once 
more with a Jiorough reperusal of 
the same little journal, ludefatigable 
as ever, he then proceeds to his 
dinner, where the journal shares his 
homage with his cutelettc ; then 
drags his slow length to the vnuih^ 
viilSf where he falls asleep, awakes 
between tlie acts, to run into the 
cofl'ee-room, pay a penny for a glass 
of iced water, and, under the pre- 
text of this showy expenditure, bogs 
a sight of the little journal, vvliich 
he again traverses from the lirst pa- 
ragraph to the last, and then retires 
to his attic and his flock-bed, to 
dream of the mtlamje of Parisian 
life, sec the little journal expanding 
before Ids slumbers into an enor- 
mous phantom, with one leg on 
Coiistaiitiuopio, and the other on 
New York, and rises again only to 
run to the coflee-house, find the 
next twelve hours provided with n 
new copy of the liitlo journal, and 
be happy for the day. 

This passion for making much out 
of nothing is the true solution of the 
whole problem of the French cha- 
racter. All is eternal contrivance 
put into shape by Vernal restless- 
ness. This has made the Gaul the 
best dancing- roaster in the annals of 
mankind ; this makes him the most 
adroit of tailors, the most flexible of 
roan- milliners, the most inventive 
of cooks, the most hazardous of 
statesmen and phlebotomists, the 
most tiresome of companions, and 
the most professionnl of thieves. 
But we come to the illustration. 
Who has not heard of Cartouche? 
Is the glory of France to be concen- 
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trated in the narrow age of the Na« 
poleons and Fiescbis? 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.'* 

In other words, France produced 
memorable knaves long before the 
age of the Pouches and Talley- 
rands, and they were, liko the he- 
roes before the Greek king, ** mul- 
ti,** and the breed is indigenous to 
the soil, and it will flourish while of 
Paris and the Paluis* Royal one stone 
stands upon another. 

TJio name of Cartouche has run 
Us career of renown through every 
part of Europe, Asia, and America, 
and has ranged tiic borders of Afri- 
ca, from Tunis to Madagascar. 
Conti neiital cabinets have envied 
the doxteiity with which lie com- 
bined robbery and reputation. The 
Nortii Amei'ic.'in in his wigwam has 
been routed to new feats of spoil by 
his genius for stratagem; the Turk 
has felt his turban instinctively bow 
tu the grim gallantry witii which he 
elciired Ids path of his enemies; 
and the African, wrapt i\i his liuii*s 
('kin, and tliruiied up<in a pile of 
skulls, as lie. heard from the brown 
pilgrim of the Ilouran or tlie blue 
capped trader of Magadore tiie ex- 
ploits of (yartouche, Janieuted tiiat 
his Fetish had not given him such a 
prime minister to cut the purses of 
mankind. But who knows Ids his- 
tory V Who lias hitherto been en- 
abled to follow step by step the 
advance of this model of all reform- 
ers — to maik the impressions made 
by thne, passion, and circumstance 
on tins true politician of the high- 
ways — to unveil the whole genera- 
tion of that mind, which, proceeding 
from poverty to plunder, from petty 
larceny made a bol<l siroKe for tiie 
crown jewels, and, finally, failed as 
an agitator, only because^ he was 
horn at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century instead of at tire be- 
ginning of the nineteenth f For 
this history the w'orld shall be in- 
debted to our pen, 

*' Tnaudituixi, rvcciiB, indictum ore nflo.'* 

Louis Dominique Cartouqhe firsC 
saw the day in Paris in the quarter 
named the Courtille. His father 
was a decent tradesman, and young 
Cartouche ran the chance of be- 
ing an honest maker of his bread, 
and thus dying without his fame. 


But the Jesuit! were then-powerful 
in Europe ; they bad engrossed all 
education in France, a fact which 
accounts for the pre-eminent pro- 
fligacy, perfidy, and disloyalty of the 
century which followed, and which 
finished the national schooling by 
cutting off the King's head, and re- 
volutionizing the country. The 
tradesman sent his son to the .Te^uits. 
The fate of the young genius was 
fixed from that moment, and swind- 
ling marked him for her own. On 
the road, or off the road, ('Hrtoucho 
was thenceforth a Jesuit fur life. 

The early talenf of appiopriation 
developed itself with gre.-rt promise 
during his first year. At the college 
of (ylermont it was in Its true bed. 
He had au original taste fur stolen 
ft lilt, money, and fine clothes. The 
two former he indulged liy alter- 
nately preying on the bai>kots of the 
fruit- women wlio haunted the out- 
skirts of the college, and by ex- 
amining the breeches pockets of his 
fellow-stu dents on all convenient 
occasions. But the finances of the 
old tradesman were not adequate to 
tiie supply of a handsome ward- 
robe, and Cartouche, on arriving at 
the ripe age of eleven, at wliicii a 
French youth thinks himself qiiali- 
lied to make love, money and war, 
better than any full-grown tnaii of 
the earth besides, began to reflect 
on ill© diflicuUies that Jay between 
him and a suit of purple velvet, 
with point lace riiflles, and a i^ouis 
(Jiiatoizc wig curled down to the 
waist, a pair of red-heeled shoes, 
and a diamond sword-knot, ilo had 
seen some of those attiaetious on a 
marquis of nine years old, who had 
just become a student of the college, 
and he determined to try how far h© 
might not shine like M. le Marquis 
himself. 11(3 now began to call his 
natural talents into action, 'i'he 
marquis had a coxcomb of u valet, 
a lazy old gyvernoi*, and a hundred 
lours a-momh pocket-money. Car- 
touche gained the valet's lieart by 
-teaching him a ruse by wbieh be 
was sure to win every game at 
Lamnur.net ; iosingated him.seif into 
the old governor's good graces, by 
persuading him that tire handsome 
sarinUndfiHte of a boarding-school pa- 
tronized by the Jesuits, in tho neigh- 
bourhood, was smitten with bis 
cbariDfi and won the confidence of 
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the young marquis by writing all his 
billets-doux to the celebrated Vic- 
torine de Marique, then at t^ie height 
of renovrn as an opera dancer, and 
the object of universal admiration 
to all the hearts of Paris from nine 
to ninety. 

One day, when he was busy in 
copying sentiment from Madame de 
Scuderi, to be despatched by espe- 
cial courier to tiie boudoir of Vic- 
torine, he heard the valet heavily 
treading through the anteroom, and 
enquiring into the cause, found that 
he ivas Itriiiging in the new remit- 
tance of the monthly hundred louia. 
“ Tliat remittance shall be mine,’* 
was tlie resolution iorined on the 
spot. Without awaking the valet’s 
vigilance by further enquiry, he 
tuincd himself once more to the 
pages of Madams’, and from tlie 
i) 0 iT 0 \va of Cii’Iin completed an 
rpiat'e wbicli enraptured his little 
employer, and on its arrival at Vic- 
torliie's boudoir was read aloud to a 
circle of piiuccs of the blood and 
court confessors, estabiishiiig thf3 
young lover sit the liead of the heavx 
csnrits of Europe. As the reward 
of this service, the manpjis gave him 
a louis, ordered liis horses, and 
galloped out to deposit the. epistle 
ill the hands of his courier. The 
valet and the governor slill remain- 
ed. CarLouclm felt the louis a 
hundred times over in his pocket, 
and could tliink only how delight- 
fully a liuudrcd more wonid feel. 
He wished the valet and the gover- 
nor ai-.ross tiic Uiiiue. But they eat 
down to play at cards* 'He wished 
them at the Antipode.**. The mar- 
quis would be at home again before 
they had grown liaif tired of cheat- 
ing each other. His first act, of 
course, would be to draw upon his 
fund, and thus, even if it fell into 
the hands of his letter-writer within 
the fire minutes after, the prize 
. would be so much the worse worth 
trying for. lie waited for a while, 
but the game seemed never ending; 
and having made up his mind, he 
left the room. In a few minutes 
after a loud crying was heard out- 
side, the door of the apartment was 
thrown open, and a peasant boy, co- 
vered with rags and mire, and weep- 
ing bitterly, brought a letter for M. 
le Gouverncur. It contained ter- 
rible news ; the marquis’s horse had 


been frightened by the tiring of 
some of the royal gardes de ehassey 
had thrown him, and the unfortu- 
nate noble was lying at the point 
of death in a cottage at Vulneres, 
a village three leagues off. The 
peasant offered to be their guide. 
“ The letter was written by the cute 
of the village, and there was not a 
moment to be lost, if they hoped to 
see their master alive.” A calcrM 
was ordered immediately from the 
posthousc, the valet and governor 
got in, and with the peasant boy 
behind, they set off at full gallop 
for Volneres. 

The journey liad been h.iif ac- 
complished, when the c.ileche seem- 
ed to reel considerably ; the road was, 
like all tlie roads of France, oue-tliird 
the ruugiicst pavenientin tlm cii cn ni- 
fcrencc of the globe, and the other 
two-thirds that skirted its sides, 
mire as deep as a Dutch canel. An 
unlucky lieavc of the vclilcle Foon 
announced that llie left wheel had 
come oil', and a lieave to the oppo- 
site side deposited both tlie travel- 
le.rs up to their necks in the mire. 
On looking round, the peasant was 
gone. Tliey could conjeeture only 
that he had been shaken off by the 
roughness of tlie road. But the 
point in question was first, how to 
extricate themselves. This was 
finally attained by tlie hell) of llie 
postilion. They tlien set forward 
on their journey on foot to Volneres, 
Among their discoveries they found 
that the wheel liad lost the linchpin ; 
and from this dated the origin of 
their fall. At Volneres they w'ere 
not iriucli more lucky. They found 
the whole population gathered round 
a mountebank, who was selling them 
cures for every disease under the 
sun. Their siugiilar plight as they 
stole their way to the inn caught 
the mountebank’s eye, he ordered 
them to be brought before him, they 
resisted ; it was all in vain. They 
told their story, and enquired for 
the dying marquis. The Signor 
openly pronounced them a pair of 
bedlamites esesped from their keep- 
ers, an/1 offered to cure them with a 
pinch of his infallible medicine. The 
populace, in roars of laughter at 
their contortions, forced the bitter 
draught down their throats. A riot 
began. The mayor of the village 
came to protect the peace. They 
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w6re pointed out as the ofFendem, 
were both carried formally to the 
head of the market-place, and placed 
in the Btocke, for a general example 
to all who appeared with their clothes 
covered with mire, and who refused 
to take the grand infallible of Signor 
Francisco Fancreatico di Mondo- 
felice. At length, the cuic himself 
came to gaze at the culprits. They 
again enquired for the marquis; 
the curd had never heard of him 
before. No noble with broken hones 
liad been seen in Volnercsfor half a 
cehtury. They began now to make 
the diHcovery tliut they had been 
duped. Ilut it was too late to pro« 
test their iuiioccnec, on such shallow 
grounds as that they were perfectly 
uucoiihcious of being guilty. The 
mayor h id ]ib dged his word that 
they had committed some terrible 
ufi'oiiee, if ho but knew what it was. 
Tii'j ciiid longed to have his name 
sigMalizeil in the history of the pro- 
vince, by the exemplary manner in 
whicli he could ofViciate at tlio last 
hours of the \ictims of the law. 
Tlic populace were rejoiced at the 
chiiiK c of -a spectacle ot gendartne- 
rie, carts, and coiiiessors, which had 
not been seen in the “ memory of 
the oldest inhabitant.” At nightfall, 
when ill the college they would have 
been eijjo}i!ig their suppers, the 
prisoners were conveyed from the 
stocks to thu jail, to be rccunsigned 
from the jail next morniug to the 
(lour pievolul at Clermont. 

Cartouehc had begun his career 
brilliantly, and tlio adroitnefie with 
which ho had forged the letter, 
played the peasant, dislodged the 
iiiich-piu, and left the two fools to 
finish their journey in iheir own 
way, would have immortalized an 
infeiior genius. His subsequent 
exploits threw them into the shade. 
After slipping from behind the *a- 
Icche, and gazing from a height in 
the road at the sight of the lieketty 
vehicle tossing and tumbling in the 
most promising manner, be had 
hurried back to the college, changed 
his peasant rags, and returned to 
the marquis's apartments. A pass- 
key let him in. All there was quiet. 
Their owner had not returned, and 
now was his time, or never, to be 
master of a hundred louis d’ors. 
Yet a slight difficulty reiiiained. He 
bad seen the valet deposit the box 


that contained them in his master’s 
bedroom, but the door was locked, 
and be had not the key. lie now 
regretted having forgotten the pre« 
caution of picking the valei’s pocket. 
But even the wisest cannot bo correct 
at all times, and he had clearly lost his 
opportunity. He might pick the lock, 
it is true, for he had already taken les- 
sons in the art from a fellow-student, 
who was afterwards the King’s con- 
fessor. But his first attempts failed, 
and the marquis might bo expected 
every moment. In this omergeney, 
ho had none but the unwilling re- 
source of cutting out one of the pa- 
nels of the door. In this he suc- 
ceeded, crept inside, rcfasteiied the 
pannel, that the vacancy might not 
catch chance eyes outside, and saw 
before him the individual money- 
box. 

But it was placed seven feet above 
him, on the top of a huge old waid- 
robe, and Cartouche, though with 
the heart of a Itoro, was still hut 
eleven years old, and four feet high. 
However, the difficulty was soon got 
over — a few chairs piled on each 
other, formed a sufficieut ladder, 
and he at length mounted the ward- 
robe. All was now in his hand, but 
the eliest was too strongly clanpcd 
with brass to give way lightly. He 
came down again, selected the 
strongest out of the numerous cur- 
ling-irons of the marquis’s toilet, re- 
niounlod, and after a few squee/cs, 
lorccd up the lid. 

But at that moment the sound of 
footsteps iu the outer room startled 
his ear. He listened ; he heard the 
maii^uis’s voice calling for thn valet 
and the governor. This certainly 
was not the time to proceed wiili his 
work; and in a degree of terror, 
which made him feel as if he weiv 
already hanging, he crouched down 
on the top ol the wardrobe. At every 
step of the impatient marquis, who 
marched furiously back and forward 
through the room, he trembled more 
and more. At last, the young noble 
flinging himself on the sofa, the sofa 
touched the door, the panel gave 
way with a noise, and Itw'as evident 
that some scrutiny must be the con- 
sequence. In his latter days, Car- 
touche confessed that, trifliog-as the 
situation might be, it was one which 
he would not willingly undergo 
again. He drew himself up into the 
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sIzA bf ft ptiieushioii, flttfeened him- 
■elf l&e an eel, lay as itlll ae if he 
had been hammered to' the top of 
the huge old chest, and dreaded even 
to breathe, lest he should make the 
crazy fabric creak under him. He 
lay in' the intensity of listening, with 
all the horrors of discovery, and the 
certainty of being vigorously dogged 
by the Jesuits, before his eyes. But 
what was bis consternation when ho 
saw the door forced open, the mar- 
quis enter, order bis dinner to bo 
brought to him in liis bedchamber, 
and evidently prepare to pass the 
ereniiig there. The little noble had 
been tired by his ride, was despe- 
rately hungry, and not a little out of 
temper, at the extraordinary absence 
of his governor and valet. Dinner 
was brought, and Cartouche found 
that bo had a new pang to undergo. 
He had remained now four hours 
without eating, and the smell of the 
dishes roused his appetite to the 
fiercest pitch— ho would have gnaw, 
ed a piece of the maliogony lie lay 
on, if he had not been afraid of being 
heard. Dinner was taken away, the 
marrpils lighted his cigar — a new 
pang ; he then threw himself back 
in bis cJiair, and fell asleep. Mow 
was the time to carry off the hiuis, 
and escape. But as Cartouche slow- 
ly dr(*w himself to the edge of tho 
wardrobe, lie dropped one of them. 
It made a monstrous echo, androus- 
ed the sleeper, who started from his 
slumber, dnd being afraid to remain 
nlone iu a room which he had no 
doubt was haunted, sent for half a 
dozen of tlio students to keep him 
company, and take supper. Car- 
touche was now in agony. Supper 
added to dinner, and the young 
students coming, ho knew that he 
had no elianco of escape until mid- 
night. It turned out as ho expecteih 
The young pupils eluded their 
monitors, and came in in clusters. 

• Cigars, chocolate, wine, and all kind 
of frolic, wore going on in full fiow 
within half a dozen feet of him. 
There he lay, pining for the loss of 
these luxuries, starving, squeezed 
like a sucked orange, dry as the 
dust that filled his eyes, ears, and 
nose, and this was to continue till 
midnight at least. In the mean time, 
the governor and valet might return. 
His condition at last grew lo tortur- 
ing, that he was on the point of 


making his appearance among the 
young revellers and confessing every 
thing, when his namt happening to 
be mentioned, one of them gave the 
history of some piece of plunder 
executed by him upon one of the 
Jesuits who superintended the re- 
fectory, for which tho fat father pro- 
mised, in no measured terms, that 
he should suffer speedy vengeance. 
Father Moldarno was notoriously the 
most unfiincliing punisher in the 
vrhole fraternity, and the culprit 
resolved not to fall into his hands, 
though he were tqdie in hispresc^it 
position, lie fixed himself again, 
fiat as the boards themselves, and 
prepared to linger out the night. 
He judged the time rightly, for it 
was not till day-hreak that tlie sup- 
per broke up, and tho young enter- 
tainer would allow himself to be 
left alone. At daybreak the valet 
and governor returned, and he'hcard 
from his hiding-place the infinite 
fury sworn against tho incotn prehen- 
sibio villain who had deluded them 
three leagues from home, pulled 
out their linch-pin, plunged them in 
the mire, and final ly left them in the 
stocks. They had at length been 
set at liberty by the accidental \isit 
of one of the Jesuits to the village 
jail, and had now returned wearied 
to death, and dying with sleep, to 
take vengeance ou the knave who 
bad duped them. Tortured as he 
was. Cartouche could not help 
triumphing in this specimen of his 
ingenuity, and an involuntary laugh 
from the top of tho chest turned all 
eyes there. Genius is shown in 
emergencies. A moment before, he 
would have begun by confessing his 
object and pleading penitence. But 
a new idea bad flashed into his mind. 
Gathering np his limbs, he dropped 
lightly ou the fioor, pretending that 
he had mounted his Idfty station 
merely to bear wliat the marquis 
and his companions might say of him 
during tlie night, and laughing roost 
outrageously at all that bad passed, 
and especially at the narratWes of 
the valet and the governor. The 
marquis, charmed to find that his 
alarms had not arisen from ghosts, 
but from the frolics of his flesh and 
blood companion, joined the laugh 
with all his soul, and Cartouche en- 
joyed Uie honours of a wit They 
now left the room to prepare for 
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the merniog ezerciaee in the achools. 
But the reflection ley heavy on 
Gartouche’e hiart, that after all hia 
trouble he had left the money be* 
hind. He feigned an excuie to re- 
turn for an Instant, mounted the 
spot of the treasure, conveyed it in- 
to his pocket, jumped down, joined 
the marquis as he was sitting down 
to breakfast, ate like a life-guard, 
and having enjoyed all that was to 
be got, walked deliberately out of 
the college gates with an inward de- 
termination never to be found with- 
in them again. 

“ All the roads of the world go to 
Paris/’ was the saying of the boast- 
ful Vrencliman of the days of Louis 
Uuatorze. The road to Paris lay 
straight before the novice on his 
sallying from the ittassive portals of 
the College of Clermont. But where 
ou earth besides should any man of 
genius go vvlio had left bondage be- 
hind him and had a hundred louis in 
his pocket ? Yet caution was noces- 
sary. This was not tite day even of 
diligences, and the apparition of a 
boy of cl^.veii years old ordering a 
chaise and pair at the posthuuse, 
would have brought landlord, land- 
lady, and all the waiters in a body to 
wonder at the applicant. It was ah 
so to be recollected tiiat his face 
was known as oiio of the students. 
Great men are made for publicity, 
yet young Cartouche felt that oven 
publicity must not bo too eagerly 
sought after. He made up his mind, 
accordingly, to avoid not merely the 
courtyard of the inn, but the high- 
road itself, to trust to his feet, his 
knowledge of the by-ways, and bis 
fortune, and thus to push forward 
for the only spot on earth whero 
every man may spend hii money to 
the best advantage, whetlier hia 
tastes be dancing, dress, wine, or 
fricondeaux. 

The month waa Juno, tlie aky su- 
perb, the soil covered with flowers, 
the sun in hia meridian, when the 
new Gil Bias commenced hia expe- 
riment of travelling under hia own 
direction. Before leaving Clermont, 
he had obtained from the shop of a 
restaurateur, who supplied the stu- 
dents with forbidden pies and con- 
fectionary, a considerable stock of 
provisiona of the prohibited order, 
which be, of course, desired to be 
placed to the account of hia friend. 


the marquis, juady arguing, that it 
would be monstrous to lay out’ 
money in Clermont which could be 
so much better disposed of in Paris; 
that it was well worth the marquis’s 
while to pay hia bill at parting, as, if 
he had remained in the college, ho 
would have infallibly soon cost him 
much more; and finally, that if the 
marquis refused to pay the money, 
he but furthered the ends of justice 
in deducting something from the 
gains of a knave who had made a 
tortuuo by plundering his fellow- 
students. 

Cartouche journeyed on joyously 
for some hours, every moment tliink- 
ing how delightful it would be to 
find himself in the guingiieltes, the 
theatres, and salles de danse of the 
City of the Graces, master of him- 
self and of a hundred louis. But 
the sun began to go down, the by- 
ways began to grow darker, and 
with weary feet he longed to find 
some obscure resting place for thn 
night. But this sceinod to be some- 
what problematical; for all houiuls 
had gradually died away, tiio purple 
of the hills was already black, the 
shades of the thickets round him hid 
the ground, the fine blue of the sum- 
mer sky became sprinkled with 
twinkling stars, which he would 
have gladly exchanged fur a rush- 
light in any cottage window, and 
he bad a fair prospect ot notliing 
but spending the night in the open 
air. He now began to tliink tliat a 
bed even at Clermont was better than 
this pastoral life, and in the first 
beatings of his lieart, he mingled a 
thought of turning back to bis clois- 
ter. But he was made for fame, and 
who can control his destiny. >\hile. 
ho was pondering whether to turn 
his face to the north, east, west, or 
south, a sudden nistliug through the 
thicket, within a few paces of him, 
broke ofi^ his meditations at once. 
Those were the days of game 
laws, and the wild-boar was the pri- 
vileged lord of the forests of France. 
The wolf often shared his privilege 
with him ; and the poacher, a fierce 
mixture of the sportsman, the smug- 
gler, and the robber, made up the 
muster. To have met any one of 
the three would have been equally 
formidable at the time, and the 
young traveller listened with all his 
sensefl wide awake. His first ob« 
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ject was to got out of this confound- 
ed thicket, where all that would be 
left to remind the world of him 
might bo his bones. With this in- 
tent, he bounded on one side, to 
make way respectfully for the right- 
ful possessor of tlie spot, and show 
his respect for the wolfs claims of 
proprietorship. But ho had scarcely 
plunged his ieet into a pool, and his 
head into a hush, which reminded 
him, by some thousand prickles, that 
nothing in life is all made up of 
rose water and peacli blossoms, 
when slirill whistles rung round 
iiiin; he listened with his soul on 
ids lips. Silence came once more, 
llopediiwiied in hisheart, he clasped 
}iis hand on his louis, and began to 
lliiok of the guinguettea. But as he 
was on tlie point of extracting hi« 
torn face and hands from the ma>is 
of branibles, footsteps were lieard, 
they were followed by a couple of 
shuts, and tlie shots by the rush of 
a huge stag into the very thicket 
where he was hid The hound of 
the anitnul knocked him head fore- 
most into the pool, and there ho 
lay half stunned, with tlic slag strug- 
gling ill death above him. The 
struggle was soon over, for the 
bullets had done their business ef- 
fectually, and Cartouche found him- 
self at tlie fectot two Ul! ruw-boned, 
giiiii-looking fellows, who seemed 
not unlikely to finish their nighfs 
sliooting by adding him to thoir 
game- bag. 

A hundred notions ran through 
his head in an instant; ho thought of 
pretending to bo an idiot, to be deaf 
and dumb, to be a beggar; any 
thing to escape. But none of them 
pleased 111 III. Ho took his resolu- 
tion. Drawing a long lino of the 
gore of the stag down his face, he 
pretended to bo dead. The two 
poachers, on lifting the weight of 
the stag off him, saw the visage 
streaming with blood. 

Ho, Jacques,” said one, this is 
rather a bad business. We have 
made a hit too many to night” 

” No, Pierre,” said the other, "as 
it was you who fired the shot into 
the busii, you were the man who 
sent this pitiful thing out of the 
world. So you must look to it” 

" What Is to be done if the gardes- 
chaise get scent of him lying here ? *' 
saUt Pierre. 


" Why, any fool in the forest 
could tell that, toss him into the 
next lime pit, — and there let them 
find him if they will,” was the an- 
swer of JacipicH. 

The corpse now found tlic press- 
ing necessity of resuscitation, started 
on its feet and uttt'red a loud scream 
of real terror. The two huge 
poaclicrs, unprepared for thiseveni, 
superstitious from the peiiloua ij.i- 
turo of their calling, and doubtless 
afraid that tlie cry, which w'as ut- 
tered at tlie top of tiie corpse's 
lungs, would bring all the fureift 
guards on them in a mass, dropped 
iiim from tlieir arms, and even leas', 
ing the stag beside them, vanished 
without ever looking hchiud. 

Ho had thus escaped tiie lime 
pit. But ho had«oo much senso to 
tempt fortune more than was neces- 
sary. The poacliei's miglit return, 
lie therefore, iiaviug uo, desire for 
further explanation, pushed out of 
tho thicket, and made for the skirts 
of the forest. The moon was now up 
ill the midst of Heai^on; and if he 
had been either an astronomer or a 
poet, he might liave been dcliglitcd 
at the sight. But she poured such a 
bla/e along the liigli-road, and mure 
especially on the caparison ol one of 
tho Marechaiissee, or patrolcs ot the 
night, that his old passion forsolitudo 
seized him with remaikabie force, 
and he darted back into the thicket, 
wishing the moon and the ]Vlar6- 
chaussCe in the bottom of tho At- 
lantic together. 

But this was a nlglit of variety. 
He had not gone above a quarter of 
a league, when Lis ear was struck 
by a combination of the slrangest 
possible sounds. He heard w'hat 
seemed to him a Dutch concert 
of cracked horns, screaming fifes, 
drums, and the beating of fiying- 
ans,— the whole mingled with loud, 
ursta of wild laughter. Cartouche 
was not a coward by nature. But 
he trembled from head to foot. Ho 
had been long enough among tiie 
Jesuits to have heard a good deal 
about Satan and sorcery, had seen 
the evil spirit exorcised out of a monk 
at the expense of a bushel of wax- 
lights and a barrel of holy water; 
and had taken great delight in all the 
revelries of St Anthony. But it was 
a very different affair to come into 
full contact with the grisly host iu 
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th« middle of a wood full of wild 
beastfl and fellows with guns as 
long as tlkemselves, at midnight too, 
aud apparently a thousand leagues 
from castle or college. His taste 
for the sublime was entirely cooled 
by the situation, — and for once he 
thought that even the cat o’- nine- 
tails, wielded by the stoutest flageK 
lator in the colleg4>, would be a lucky 
exchange. The " \ViU‘bcs’ liol)<lay” 
was undoubtedly going on in great 
glee. The roars of laughier, the 
clamour, the screaming, the bound- 
ing of feet, and tlie cracked hoins, 
were all tinging into the innermost 
cell of his soul. Hut where was the 
exhibition itself? lie saw nothing 
round him Imt trees, or above him 
l)ut the glimpses of the timon through 
their tops. Yet wlnil dilliculty ever 
liad Satan in making iiimself and his 
imps invisible? Piobahly the first 
evidence of ibelr being in his rieigh- 
hourhood would he their |whisklng 
him t)(T his feet some thousand 
leagues high, to drop him at the 
ends of the earth, or plump him 
into Vesuvius. He froxe at the 
thought, warm as it was, and froze 
ten degrees more when he found hiin- 
hclf \igoiously grasped by the neck 
behind, and a rough voice in his 
ear ; “ What, ho. Master Spy ; what 
hi logs jfou heie at this time of 
iiiglit?” His tongue clpa\ed lo 
his teeth. He. could not utter a syl- 
lable. He even made, no attempt 
to escape, but yielded to the 
powerful hand which diasged 
him on through the darkness; he 
dared not even look up at the mon- 
ster that now had him ia his clutches; 
or if he had dared, the moon had 
suddenly grown so dim, that he 
might as well not have looked at all. 
He fully thought that all was over 
with him in tliis world, that ho was 
fairly in the talons of the prince f^f 
darkness, and that Ids next move 
would bo a plunge into the ocean 
or the bowels of the earth. Fright, 
hunger, aud fatigue together were 
too much for a hero of Ids age, and 
ho fainted. 

His next perception of the world 
was in the midst of a huge old hail ; 
on the middle of whose floor he 
was lying, surrounded by a group 
of IndcscribablcB, some all but black, 
Bomo halfnaked, some lu old silks 
and faded embroidery, some in hats. 
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some In headgear of scarlet hand- 
kerchiefs wildly drawn round their 
brows, some in huge Spanisli mnn- 
tloa, some in all kinds of cttstuines, 
as if they iiiid made a gatlieiing of 
the lags of ail nations ; some wiih 
handbome features, some with iero- 
cions; but nil in the highest gaiety. 
They were r.dlying his captor on his 
pi i/e, and laughing furiously at his 
iifiishiiig his night’s woik hy hriug- 
ing in a wounded beggar among 
them. At the end of the hall a long 
tablo was laid, to wiiich aiiuiher 
crowd were carrying roast and Imil- 
ed meats in profusion, from a (ire. 
that blazed tt> the ceiling in a large, 
vaulted chsmher he} ond He could 
have svv(»rn that he was in the midst 
of fiends. The pit Hires of thef 
witches that he had seen on thi> 
walls of cveiy ceitogc were tlicie 
to the life; their vtdees, their strange 
laughter, and their langunge, erjiiuHy 
strange to the human ear, convinced 
him that he was in the presence oi 
those who were in the haliit of blow- 
ing up ships and blowing down 
steeples, who had cariicd oil Pope 
Juan, and Ci iiverted the Kiiglish lu 
the shape of Han y the liighlh; in 
short, that the next tlisplay would 
he the (ligiit of the whole party on 
the clouiU for (JniicHHUs, with bitn- 
self wiitliiug on a ilioiisand tofiHtiog 
fuiksbrloiea lire large enoiigli to 
set Purgatory in a blaze. 

But rest, slim t as ir, wB'*, shelter 
from the night, a cup of wine adriii- 
uistered by u female band, and, nicne 
cordial than filty cups of wine, nh'.w' 
kind words from a reinaikably eoial 
pair of lips, began to call back the 
current of life through the weaiied 
boy. He fixed his heavy eyes on 
the face that leaned over him, and 
to his wonder saw that it possessed 
a pair of the most flashing eyes thr.t 
he. had ever looked Into in tin* 
course of bis experience. He uimv 
found himself recover surpiisingly, 
and attempted to thank their weaier 
in bis best style. His speecli was 
rerclviid with a smile; wliicb in- 
creased his gratitude, and be was 
about to press the remarkably pret- 
ty, though rather dingy colomed, 
band to his Hp.s, when ho was tud- 
denly lnb-rrup,«l by a kirk from 
behind, which fairly extinguished 
the tender passion for the time, in a 
determination that the insult Rhouhl 
2 r. 
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be thoroughly revenged. The in* 
9uUer was the fellow who had drag- 
ged him in, and it wari evident tliat 
the diamond eyca of the Demoiselle 
C!!a‘'aandro wore nut to he auil'ered 
to shod their lustre with impunity. 
Gartouclie saw a rival at unce. 
Those things have been compre- 
hended wUh iitie(|ualled readiuesa 
in France in all ages, and at every 
age. Ido const! ncted liis plan on 
the spot. In open conclave he rusli- 
ed upon Ihoiellow; demanded jus- 
tice, and procluinted him to be a 
traitor to the coniiiiiniity. Ilia dear 
that by tiiis time he had tolerably 
got rid of hi< ‘.nperutitioiia alarms, 
(yassandre’s i'jm’r were miidi too 
yandiiome for an imp of whatever 
quality: and in liis maiden speech 
lie had already ptonounced Iier an 
angel. lie had I ally discovered the 
fact, that lie w as tlic guest of a sti orig 
company of gipsies, and tliat he had 
to do with human iiittuio, however 
brown, lie now acted with a know- 
ledge ol situation wliicli ivoul<l have 
been in valuable to a prime minister. 
As the gipsy sensibilities are pecu- 
liarly keen ou ilie point of pluiider- 
iKv Inhi', he laNU'oed a loiin- 
al ciinige liis captor, ol peculation 
to lh(‘ great d.-trinient ol the sons 
and daugliUis of ligypt. “lain 
8ony,” said the } ouiig oiatur, “ to 
be compelled to ueeusit one of this 
most excellent and viituous frabr- 
iiily of aij} iliijjg in coni' i stent with 
tlie honour of a gipsy. I3ut facts 
are stuhbnin thlugs. I'liis man rub- 
bed and w'ouidhaxe murdered me. 
I am a courier from il e NiMpolitan 
ambasBador to the Court in Paris. 
1 had on my person ten thousand 
due«ats in dsamoiidH, and a bag of a 
thousand seipiinB. As I was riding 
along the route, and a little per- 
lexed by the sudden nightfall, he 
red at me fioin behind the tree that 
stauds at the north side of the imago 
of our Lady at the rross-riiad of 
V eudaiiges. I fell, stunned, and as 
you see, cuveied with blood. While 1 
lay on the ground, he robbed me of 


my despatches, my diamonds, and my 
bag of sequins. All this would bat e 
been the fortune of war, if the ruf- 
fian had hut a particle of gipsy ho- 
nour iu his existence. But it goes 
to my heart to think that such noble- 
hearted ladies and gentlemen as I 
see before me should he sw-indled 
out of their rights by such an ill- 
looking, jealous, and beggarly rogue 
as he is.” 

The young Demosthenes was 
cheered on all sides. This was 
much. Ills captor gave him a look 
of speechless astonishment ; tliis 
was more ; and ('assaiidre rewarded 
liiin with tiie wroallied smile of a 
Cirec; this was most of ail. But 
tlie interests of justice w'pie not to 
he delayed ; the robber w'as ordered 
to sill render th« prey. lie protested 
the impossibility of doing any thing 
of the kind. liis surprise made 
him stammer iu his stoiy; and this 
was conviction. The <»iitcry grow 
universal. He was given over to 
the hands of the searcliers. Their 
search was iu vain. But w hat could 
have been expected ? lie who w'ould 
defraud his fi lends, would naturally 
hide his plunder. As no ackuow- 
ledgcineiii of the place wliere it was 
buried could beexiracttul fiom liim, 
be w'as senienced to the whipping- 
]ual. He roared, he n'monstiated, 
lie harangued, he sw'ore vengeance. 
All was in vain. The operation 
commenced; lie foiuiht like a tiger, 
but the blows weie. laid on uutwiili- 
Btaiuling. He grew more ferocious 
still, and pledged himself to make a 
clean breast before the first mayor 
or magistrate, and have every one 
of tlio brother and sisterhood sent 
to the galleys. The results of this 
imprudence was that the lash swung 
higher and fell heavier on the ciTlicle 
of the unlucky defaulter. Finally, 
ho was kicked out of doors, and Car- 
touche, w'ashcd, new clothed, and 
in the lieight of popularity, was in- 
vited to the supi>er table, with the 
pretty Cassandru by his side. 
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BERNARD OF YBNT\T>OrR. AND IIIS WORKS. 


When William, the ninth Count 
of Poitou, and the first of the trcm- 
hadoursi whose remaiiiM we posspaa, 
died in 1 127, the art of aou^ which 
lie iiad so zealously fostered lived 
after him — the torch uhirii ho had 
lighted was canied on in the race 
witii the same ardour, and witli in> 
rreased (‘onfidence ; and a long sue* 
ressiou of poets gives us the best 
proof of the enthusiasm for the art 
which was now hurning throughout 
the whole land. Thoiigli we possess 
no reuiiiiiia of poets exactly eontern* 
porary with tlio (bunt cf Poitou, it 
i-s not the less eortaiu, from the 
accouiits of the writers of the Pro- 
venrul lives of the lioubadours, as 
well as fioru histoiy, that the spiiit 
ot poetry warmed many u heart, and 
halloive<l the eloquence of many a 
tongue, of whom we possess no re- 
cord save, perchance that they lived, 
and loved, and eaiig. They have 
been overwhelmed by a long night, 
either by tlie caprieiousnesa of ior- 
liiiie, or from other causes which wo 
cannot now trace; hut their influ- 
ence on the national literature was 
not on that account less remarkable, 
and they eontiihuted to raise it tp the 
degree of excellence whicli it soon 
attained, aa much by their precept 
and example as by tlie fostering cure 
with which they lightened tlio la- 
bours and encouraged the efforts of 
youthful genius. Such a one was 
the pation of Pernard of Venladour, 
under whose auspices his talents 
ripened and his mind expanded, till 
he earned for himself a welh merited 
reputation as one of the best writers 
oi love songs of which the whole 
literature can boast. It was Kbles, 
the second Lord of Ventadour, a 
district situated in the most beauti- 
ful part of Llmousiu, who assisted 
the young Bernard to emerge from 
his original obscurity, and who 
proved to him an efficient teacher 
iu the first instance, and afterwards 
a zealous and indulgent patron. 
This nobleman, according to (^eoffrol 
de Vigeois, was himself celebrated 
for the beauty of bis songs — so much 
so, that he is usually called ** tho 
singoiV’ and won, by his cultivation 
of ihe national poetry, Uie love and 


favour of his celebrated over-lord, 
William of Poitou. Of his songo, 
not one lino has escaped the ravages 
of time, and they must Iiave di<>ap. 
peared very early, as they arc no 
where else either quoted or men- 
tioned ; hut if v.'e may he permitted 
to judge of his talfnls liy the works 
of the poet who acknowledged him 
as his poetical teacher, wc must con- 
sider him as no iinwortliy professorof 
the art whicli beloved and patronized. 
Both Papon and Miilot have related 
an anecdote of this noble, which 
may be mentioned here, as charac- 
teristic of the ago and of tlie manner 
of living of the lords and princes of 
tho peiiod. It is taken from tho 
saraechroniclo of GeoflVoi de Vigeois, 
and may he thus rendered ; — “ The 
Viscount of Ventadour eame one 
day to Poitiers, and entered into the 
palace whiLt the (bunt was still at 
table. The latter, without rising, 
gave orders to prepare dinner im- 
mediately for Ills guest. Great pre- 
paration was accoidiiigly made; but 
as the dinner was long in making its 
appearanee, ‘ By niy troth,* said the 
Lord of Ventadour, * it is scarcely 
compatible with tlie dignity of a 
mighty noble like you that tho re- 
ception of a poor viscount like iny- 
self should cause you such extraor- 
dinary trouble ; your usual fare, 
such as it was, should hare been 
good enough fur me.’ No notice 
was taken of tills sarcasm ; but after 
a few days, when tho Loid of Abnta- 
dour had returned to liis castle, tiie 
Count of Poitou arrived there sud- 
denly about dinner time, followed 
by a suite of a hundred knights. 
The Vincuunt, who had just sat 
down to meat, had time to leave the 
hall before his guests poured into it. 
He felt that William had wished to 
take him by surpiisc, to revenge 
himself for tlie taunt which he had 
directed against him. However, 
without any appearance of embar- 
lassment, after the ceremonies of 
reception liad been concluded, ho 
calmly desired his people to bring 
water to w'ash, and immediately af- 
terwards the table was covered with 
such a auantity of dishes, that the 
like could scarcely have been seen 
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at the wedding of a prince. It bad 
happened that that day a great fair 
had been held at Ventadour, and the 
vaasala uf the Viscount, zealous for 
the honour of their lord, had with 
the greatest alacrity cairied to the 
castle all tJie viands which they had 
prepared for themselves. Towards 
evening, unknown to Lis lord, a 
peasant, driving a waggon drawn 
by oxen appeared in "lite court- 
yard of the castle, and called out 
with a loud voice, * let the followers 
of the Count of Poitou now come 
and see how cheap wax Is held 
in the household of the Viscount 
of Ventadour!' and then having 
broken the liuopa uf the casks with 
which his waggon was laden, an 
immense number of cakes of white 
wax fell to the ground, which he left 
lying there, as if it had been a thing 
HO common in the household tliat no 
care was taken of it at all ; and liav- 
ing done this he went his way. The 
chronicle docs not forget to inform 
118 that tiie Viscount recompensed 
ills acute and generous vassal by 
giving him llie property of a place 
cail(;d Malmont, and that the chil- 
dren of this same peasant were de- 
corated with tiie belt of cliivalry.” 

Bernard of Ventadour was boiu in 
the iiousehold of this same Viscount 
Ebles the Second, and it was from 
the mouth of Ebles tlie Third, the 
sou of the Viscountess vvliom Bernard 
loved, tliat Uc de St Cyr received 
the relation of those events which 
are narrated in the Provonc;al life. 
This life is unfortunately very mea- 
gre, and we are therefore dependent 
on the works of the poet for any far- 
ther intelligence wo may wish to 
glean concerning him ; but tiio very 
circumstance of his having written 
almost exclusively of himself and 
his various love affairs renders our 
Investigatiou the more difficult, be- 
cause the objects of his passion are 
all designated by false names, of 
which two or more in the same poem 
would sometimes appear to apply to 
the same person, and because a 
studied obscurity is cast around 
every circumstance which might by 
any chance give a clue to the real 
meaning of the poet. He wrote no 
historical gongs, and took no promi- 
nent part In any of the political 
movements of bis time : he devoted 
himself exclusively to love and the 


service of ladies ; and as he appears 
to have been of a susceptible heart 
and sanguine temperament, lie is 
now revelling in ail ihrj pride and 
happiness of anticipated success, 
now grovelling in tlie very dcptiis 
of despair, or imnieised in sullen 
sadness at some unexpected peiiidy 
or unmerited rebuff, lu tin; only 
song of his which is classed among 
historical serventes, and wiiich does 
contain historical allusions, tliere is 
one stanza uf considerable inten st, 
because it shows, that however he 
may Lave flittered away ids time in 
frivolous pursuits, or debased his 
powers of mind by the pursuit of 
criminal indulgences, there was still 
within his lieait a yearning for bet- 
ter things and nobler deeds — that 
though the desire of distinction, tlie 
love of pure fame, were prevented 
by circiimstanees fiom blazing foitli 
clearly and steadily, yet the saned 
fire still smouldered in the recesses 
of a heart which, full of soft feel- 
ings and blight imaglniugs, was ])iv- 
vented from urging him to plsy a 
inoic exalted part, as much by ex- 
ternal circumstances as by any latent 
weakness of its own. The follow- 
ing passage occurs in a servenle, 
addressed to Johanna Este, in uhii li 
the poet exhoits the Kmperoi Fie- 
deriek tiie First to punish the people 
of Milan for their revolt; but before 
addressing the Emperor he thus 
speaks of himself: — 

A ncvcr-d^'Ing fame to gain 
I should possess both pouer and ivill, 
Wero uot the unrit of vrealth so luain 
A hlndrancu to me to attain 
The noblo ends I would fulfil, 
lliit sinco it is not God’s high plcaMirc 
That 1 should have fame in such measure ; 
I must at least myself from faul> preserve, 
And with that which I have his love deserve.” 

By considering the expressions in 
the various songs, along with the 
traditional account of Uc de St Oyr, 
wc shall probably b» enabled to 
throw some light on the history of 
the poet, and consequently, in some 
measure, dissipate much of the ob- 
scurity which might otherwise pre- 
sent a sgrious obstacle to the readers 
of his works. 

According to tho account of Ur de 
St Cyr, Bernard was born in the 
houseltold of the Viscount Ebles', of 
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very humble parents, since, accord- 
ing to Feire d'Auvergne, his father 
was a trusty vassal and good archer, 
and his mother had it in charge to 
collect the dry stalks of the vines 
used to heat the oven. Notwith- 
standing his disadvantages of sta- 
tioHj the beauty and joyous spirit of 
the boy, no less than his lively sallies 
and quick repartees, attracted tlie 
attention of the Viscount, and he was 
easily induced, by the talent for poe- 
try which he appeared, oven at that 
early age, to display, to give him as 
good an education as the times al- 
lowed, that his natural advantages 
might be enhanced by acquired 
knowledge ; besides which, he him- 
self wau hed over and directed the 
poetic, talent, wliich was destined 
lieieafier to shed such a lustic 
around lJinl^tdf. It is in allusion to 
the instructions in the Art tie Tro- 
hnt\ which lie icceived from the Vis- 
count, that Bernard says, in some 
ijioniont of despondency — 

“ I ne’er gain a poot’h f*mo, 

To I'llilc's’ scluiol no Ininuur piuvc ; 

Since ov’n T my Roiigs must iilaine, 

Wli.it oUiei can I hope to move.” 

And again, probably in some mo- 
ment of bi ighteiiing hope, he speaks 
of the same instruction : — 

Without Bong never Vontadour shall be — 
He nho hncfv most of love uml courtosy, 
Ilimseh (lid teach me all I know of hoth.” 

We can thus account for his allu- 
hions to passages in Ovid,* the holy 
book, as it was considered in the 
middle ages, as well as for bis ac- 
quaintance with holy wr't. To the 
same fostering care he also owed 
the Taro accomplishment of being 
able to write, which he himself, in 
one of his songs, rejoices at; for 
being greatly embarrassed how to 
communicate his passion to the lady 
of his love, and not daring to speak 
to her himself, or to em|Hoy a con- 
fidant to say all he dared not, he hits 
upon the happy expedient of ex- 
pressing his sentiments in writing, 
which, as she most fortunately can 


read, will put an end to all per- 
plexity. lie says — 

Since 1 no incssonger dare kcnd, 

Nor jet DiyRclf my wfthcBtclt, 

Alas ! 1 am at iny wit's viul, 

But onu thing may consols me well 

** That sho is learned and can read. 

My hopes then 1 will write, 

And she sliall read ariglit, 

How for her love I humbly plead.” 

The result of all these advantages, 
both natural and acquired, accord- 
ing to the opinion of one of the best 
judges of his literature, w'as, that 
Bernard became, without doubt, one 
of the must excellent writers of songs 
which tho middle ages produced. 
His songs breathe a melting tciider- 
uess of feeling, and ai e remarkable 
for ail extreme simpUcity of expres- 
sion, and for the regular and harmo- 
nious construction of his stanzas. 
It w'as to be expected, from the 
manners of the age, as w'ell as from 
the natural susceptibility- of the 
young poet’s dispQsitiou, which the 
natuic of his studies and occupa- 
tions only tended to dcvclope more 
irresistibly, that he would very soon 
himself be caught in that flame 
around which he had been so gaily 
Buttering ; and In one of his poems 
he tells us, accordingly, that he was 
wrapped in flame before he was 
aware of his danger. The wife of 
the Viscount Ebles was one of the 
most beautiful women of the time, 
and her manners were as pleasing, 
and her disposition as amiable and 
lively, as her person was preposses- 
sing. The constant opportunities 
which tho young poet had of seeing 
her — the familiarity which bis situa- 
tion as the favourite and proteg6 of 
her husband permitted, kindled a 
love in tho breast of the youth, which 
Eoon swept away before it all the 
impediments which gratitude and 
respect should have cast in the way 
of bis passion. He himself paints, 
with much grace and natural feel- 
ing, the progress of the consuming 
love which made him overstep these 
barriers, and which hurried two 


* Boccacio speaks of the* Santo libro d'Ovidio. Ovid and Cato were tho names ot an- 
tiquity which were most known to the troubadours, Virgil is reverenced rather as a wibc 
magician than as a great poet. 
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young lovers, the one into confine- 
ment, the other into exile — over- 
whelming both hearts with boitow. 
A aeerct love is still consuming him 
— he has not received any assurance 
of requited aftcction from the lovely 
Agnes de Monlliicon. This song 
breathes the most humble and de- 
voted lovo ; he does not ask her even 
to requite his paesiou, so doubtful 
is lie of his own merits, while she is 
ill the piide and splendour of lier 
beauty, but he beseeches her at least 
to love him wheu slio grows old, and 
thus repay all that ho has suffered for 
her sake, llo says — 

“ I'roin Parly infaiiry 
I liiivi' liiMvl only llioe. 

Anil Ptifli succppiling jear 
•Makes tlioc doubly dear. 

•\nil all ' it not botorc, 

Love IMP when tbou rut old ; 
i^lnuibl iby luMit now be fold, 

C'hprlssli mo llioii tho inoio.” 

According to the custom of the 
times, he designates Agnes dc Mont- 
lueoii, the lady of his love, by alle- 
gorical names, of vvhirh “ Bel \'ezer,*' 
Beautiful .V^pect, is subject to the 
fewest doubts as to its applicatiou ; 
but ho also employs iiiaiiy other 
names, such as “ Coiiort,” comfort 
— ** A/eman,” magnet — “ (kirtes,’* 
courteous — which, as his principal 
object was to preserve his sees et, he 
sometimes employs also, according 
to the opinion of some, even when 
addi'csaiiig the Viscuunlcss. It is 
probable that, of the uncertain songs, 
all tliose which show the greatest 
desire of concealment in the poet 
refer to Agnes. In one of these songs, 
which is addressed to no one, but 
,, which certainly seems to refer to 
Agnes, he expresses his secret 
wishes, promising, at the same lime, 
the most; partieuiar circumspccliun, 
which the peculiar circumstances 
under which their passion subsisted 
reudered imperatively necessary. 
The poem may be rendered as fol- 
lows: — 

“ When fipliU t;row rpri and loaves appear, 
And Jl«n\.T*i ill every ine.'idow spring. 
And with their luvc-noli-s shrill nnd clear, 
The nijjlitiii'^alfi boirin to sing, 

There's joy in tlieiii, iu liic (loner's fragrant 
store, 

Joy in myself, but in uiy lady mote. 

• 1 am with ploasures compasstd on all sides, 
But that one joy surpasses all besides. 


« Well does that lady blame dcbcrve, 

Who makes her lover pine too long } 
Long promises of love but serve 

To veil, and not to heal the wrong ; — 
For one may love, and yet pay court che- 
wherc, 

t)r whe.o no witness speeds lie a\s colly 
tlieic ~ 

Deign hut to lovo luo, lad), )on will tind 
No tongue more true, no more dovi *ed 
mi'id. 

“ In liiith it fills me with 

That I ipfiaiii from biiing bjre 
M) inmost heart, whene’er I gd/o 
On her nlio inovrs in beauty tliero. 
iVoiight lunileris mu fiom falling at her ioct, 
But terror, le^t my love with scorn should 
meet. 

Alas ' it cannot be that one so lair, 

Should shun all love, nnd ilouin mu to il(>s< 
pair ! 

•* Would I could turn, b) suniu daik '•pell, 
Into a < bild each pr) ing (oe. 

Si) that none e’er might think or tell 
Ought that could work us harm oi wn, 
Then woiilil I gii/e, with still admiiin}' e)C'<, 
Oil her white i.cck, and soft chuck’s ros) 
du s ; 

And kiss her lips with surli lusatintc /eal, 
As for two months to maik them with lovu*'' 

Sf**ll. 

“ How I of pain! Ill mudng die ! 

lor olt 1 am so lost in ihoughf, 

1 hill thieves might steal me e isily, 

Nor of tho deed could I lull ought. 

Ah! surd), Lovu, iny prowess )uu must 
fuar, 

Though without fiicnds or liinuly succour 
near. 

That you force not my lady mo to save, 

Ere from desire I sink into the gra\u, 

“ To find liev all alone were bliss, 
Sleeping, or else pretembng sleep, 

That 1 might steal one inadilcning kiss, 
Since lor my prayers no jo)s J reap. 
All ! let 113 table the joys love line in store, 
iiinu speeds bis (light and )Outh returns no 
more. 

By secret signals let heart speak to heart— 
Since boldness suits not, let us fly to art.” 

In another song ho complains of 
her coldness, and reproaches her for 
treating the passionate outpourings 
of his long pent-up aflection with a 
levity which it deserved not, and 
which could not fail to wound very 
deeply a person endued with such 
warm anections and susceptible 
feelings as the youthful and devoted 
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poet. He seems to express a fear, 
that while he has aet his all upon 
this cast, she is only playing; with 
coiiuters, and, with the easily excit. 
ed suspicions of a mind doubtful of 
its own deserts, ho uses the follow- 
ing language of tender repioach : — 

Titiiu ill its charij'os <,oiiios ami got-s 
III 3 oars, ill mouths <inil iii il.i\s ; 

Yet niy fonil tongue no laiigusgc knot\>, 

But inn h.iiiging love ninl |)r.ii*>c. 

'i'ruo is iny licart, nml fli.mgi's novel, 
ftne 1 adoio, ami liaie lovM ever, 

M'ho cheats me with false hope-) of bliss, 

“ To liiiigli ami Rjioit sho takes no shame, 
While Illy heart is orossed uith care; 

Alas ' I pl.iy a toolish game. 

Siiiru 1 lose tuioi! over there. 

That love is surely vvnr-*e tliaii folly, 

AV'liu'h IS iiiaiutamed on one aide wholly, 
I'lvless fioitie compact alter this. 

Tho delight which the beautiful 
appearance of bis lady-love sheds 
over his heart, and tlic disgust of 
life and all around him which he ex- 
periences, is expressed as follows : — 
“ Ah' what dooa lile avail, 

If an} day I hr I 

To pet my heart’s delight, 

Aira}od in beaut} ’h pride, 

More soft ami purely wluto 
Thau snow at Christmas tide i ’* 
lie humbly asks bis Bel Vexer to 
grant him a kiss to restore him to 
life, as he was fast sinking under tlie 
love, that devoured him ; but even 
then he does not rest his claim on 
ids own merits, or even on the excess 
of his love, but hopes to wring it 
from her by importunity, wliicb, con- 
trary to what is usual, be seems to 
consider likely to give additional 
zest to the favour for wb!cb he peti- 
tions : — 

** ’Tia timo lh.at thou who art 
The lady ul my heart, 

To me diould'itt coyly give 
A kiss to nuke me live, 

If it were but to end 
My impoilunity— 

One gift*B worth two, when we 
Have wrung it from a friend.” 


It was perhaps in consequence of 
tiicse poems, which could scarcely 
fail to attract observation wlitre so 
many wore eager to pry into their 
conduct, and to interpret their very 
words and looks, that tho Viscountess 
reproved Bernard sharply for his 
presumption, and desired him to 
keep out of her sight for a lime. Ber- 
nard, in consccpience, left the rastlo, 
and composed, during Ids absence, 
one of the most tender of his songs, 
ill which he expresses in the most 
heaitfelt manner his cntiio devoted- 
ness to all her wishes. It may be 
rendered as follows : — 

‘‘ Vvhfii 1 sct* thiMML’i; gnu’ll loaves 
I- ill '■hm irom f:u-Ii tree, 

J'hoiigh tho Mglu mat y licarti grieve-*, 
’Ti-, dt lighlfid to mo 
Oh 1 1 o.innot look gl.ad'y 
On the loaf ot tluj tloAor, 

Whore tho oj os I love m.ully 
With such pndo oii im: lowoi. 

1 could biilst every chiiin, 

But, nla-^ ' never d.ii o, 

Hut htill hope she may di-ign 
To fcavc whoro I despair, 

A sad and .sliange story 
Of my fate you shall hear : 

She whoso hivu was my glory. 

She who sliowod vuoh kind choor, 

Now iroin her has driven 

Him who loved hor the best ; 

Oh ! my heart, by high Heaven ! 

Seems to burst Irom my breaht. 
lii«piio her lu cljoer mo, 

Ve good angels on high ; 

Jf dho will not hear me, 

Nought is left but to die. 

“ T hhall trust again, never, 

111 aivumen, or lot — * 

By still hoping on, over, 

All tliih anguish I got. 

She spiiriiH rue as proudly, 

When her favour 1 claim, 

As if I had loudly 
Belied her fair fame. 

It gives me hiK‘h soriow 
That my life’s withering ; 

Yet joy’s mask I borrow, 

A nd with blecdiug heart— bing. 


• The superstition of endeavouriag to pry into futurity by umaus of lots was common 
in the middle ngop, and many traces of this kind in p.irtieular are to be louiul in Proven«,.il 
literature. Tl«j most usual method was to take the Scriptures, and having openeil them, 
blindfold, the enquirer into futurity considered that the firbt passage which mot his eye 
contained some prophetical indications of his future fate, and interpreted it accordingly. — 
Omens, as in classical antiquity^ weio derived from the flight of birds/ particularly some of 
the hawk tribe. 
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** Oh ! what but mere sadneBB 
Could 1 hope it would prove, 

When 1 dared with »uch uiaduebs 
The moBt beauteous to love !«■" 

He did more than dcblroy me, 

Who the first mirror made, 

Of all foes, who annoy niu, 

I’lii of none more ulraid.-. 

From the first d.iy that ever 
She saw all her uharins thviu, 

■She to me listened never, 

And bur mock’d my despair. 

“ 1 may fjrleve without nicasme, 

Since my fully destroy eil 
The swK't conveiau and jileasuic 
Which till then nought alloyed. 

Aly high liopes h.ive perished, 

'('here is shame on my brow, 

Since she I most cherished 
i.ooks with scorn on me now. 

For a hostage 1 send her, 

As my trustiest friend, 

>.|y heart to attend her, 

Till my wundciingB end.” 

Such devotion aud repentance 
could scarcely fail to make uu im> 
preBsiou iu bU favour on the heart of 
Agues, which o^' itself was only too 
well disposed to plead in behalf of 
the abseut lover, aod ohe sooii re- 
called him to her presence, and re- 
warded his untiring love with a kiss, 
which, as might well be Imagiued, 
called forth from the overjoyed heart 
of the poet a song expressive of his 
extreme happiness, and in which, 
from so joytul a beginning, he anti- 
cipates the most happy termination 
to nil his siilieiings &nd inveighs at 
tiie same time witli great indignation 
against ail those who made it their 
l)U!iiness to pry into the secrets of 
Olliers, and to discover aud retail 
their seeret inclinations. * 

** My song ill happinuss bprings forth, 

111 glii Incsi sounds its l.itvst tunc, 

And ’lU from its vindond .dune 
'I'h.'l 1 rnjuico it cVr had biith. 

That Us beginning was of gladness, 

Drives from uiy heart all trace of sad- 
ness— 

'riierefore should 1 he of the better cheer. 
Since from their end all good dcedfi praised 
1 hear. 

“ Joy so o'erpoivcrcd me day and iiighr, 
1 marvel how niy brain ne’er reeled, 

I>ut [ to none that breathes revealed 
, The secret source of my delight, 

For true love is audacious never. 

But doubts and fears and trembles ever— 
My heart so foars her it loves best to pain, 

1 dare not be so bold at to complaiiL 


** In this at least luy sense I show, 

That when one asks my true love’s name, 

I ho to him and feel no shame— 

It is no proof of scqbo I know. 

But of childishness and madness, 

When a man enjoys love's gladness, 

That he should lay bis heart to any bare, 
Who CiUinot servo nor aid the wishes there. 

** There cannot he, by Heaven above, 
Aught meaner or moro base than one 
Who watches, pries, till ho has won 
The secret ol another’s Jove ; 

Ah ! wr tch, how caiist thou feel such 
pleasu e. 

My heart to turtnro witliuut measure i 
Each for himself his business should pursue, 
You confound me, what belter then arc \ uu f 

“ lUglit well docs haughtiness hcseciu 
A Iddy 'mid the false and base, 

For she can w in no honoured place, • 
Unless haught bearing force estoeiii. 

All ! I entreat that peerless beauty. 

To whom I’ve vowed iiiy love and duty, 
Fur uo malicious words to chduge or tuiii, 
Tli.it my foes may with haincd iiiaUcc buru. 

1 little thought that mouth so small, 
Could, when 1 kissed it, work me ill — 
Y^ct that sweet ki.ss bad power to kill, 
Unless another life recall 
’Tis like the lance of Poleus hoary, 
Itenowncd lu ancient song and story ; 

For from its blow no mortal o'er grew soiiml, 
Unless 'twerc plunged again into the wound. 

“ Ah! L.ady fair! your form of grace, 
Your spnikling eyes made me your thrall — 
Your smile 1 cease not to recall. 

Your i^entle looks and matchless face— 

I in\ht your equal to discover, 

Lnug scaich in vain the whole \vu>ld ovci, 
For you arc fairer than aught ’ncath the 
skies. 

Or 1 behold you with dim-seeing eyes." 

la another poem ho celebrates the 
(lay on which she acknowledged her 
love to him, and sealed the soft cou- 
fe.sMon with a kias ; nor does he re- 
train from asking greater proofs of 
her love, but, after dwelling on the 
devotion be cherished for her, and 
the delight he felt at the honour she 
had done him, he insinuates also his 
wish that she should recompense his 
constant love moro completely. It 
is in reference to this that ho says, 

“ Lady, wherever 1 may go. 

Yours I remain, you I adore. 

And would extol and honour more 
Than to express I e'er shall know. 
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My fame and happiness depend 
On your love onlyy fairest friend,— 

Since it pleased you that 1 should taste 
such blisst 

When the sweet love-tole ended with a kiss. 
Ah ! may it please you even more to 
grant.” 

Whether these wishes were grati- 
fied it is not in' our power now to 
determine, but the following poem, 
in which he speaks of the honour she 
had lavished on him sitting on the 
green grass beneath the spreading 
pine, might be interpreted in a man- 
ner not altogether advantageous to 
the fair fame of the Viscountess. 
But it would be unjust as well as 
uncourteouB to rest any such charges 
on the interpretations of obscure pas- 
sages In love songs, the more espe- 
cially as even at the best we are like 
men groping in the dark, ■without any 
certain light to guide our footsteps 
through tlie p.'ilpable obscure. We 
subjoin a version of the eong, how- 
ever, as some writers have consider- 
ed it to belong to this period of the 
history of our poet, and at any rate 
tlie tone of the lines le sucli as to en- 
title them to a place in this collec- 
tion. 

Sweet Mouiuel, ho who ftom you can part, 
And 'lied no tears, must cottes be hard of 
lioart ; 

Nui could I reckon him a heuily friend-— > 
Noldc and fiaidi, ami lovely, kind and true 
is Mouniel, and more than any, you 
Ilelis, of dll who on uiy love attend. 

Ah ! ’tiM the time that birds begin to sing. 
Ami stoiks and herons to the streams take 
wing. 

Ri'tiilng lilies in the bowers 1 see— 

'J'hs' blue bclla in thickets now appear, 

And o’er their yellow bands tlie streams run 
■^•lca^, 

Ami there burst forth the snowy fleurs-de-lis. 
“ Alus ! swept faillilebsiiesMiiy day dream 
broke, 

And poor in love and wretched I awok.*. 

All by the treachery of a faithless she, 

Who blinded me by falsehood and deceit, 
Whence sadly now 1 Buffer penance meet, 
Since 1, ere she destroyed me did not flee. 

'Twas my own hands that did the staff 

With which that loveliest one dcstioycd me 
tluTC — 

I Struve to serve her with iny utmost 
strength. 

Till cheated hopes with ever stinging pain, 
Ceaseless misfortunes and unrertain gain. 
From my own country banished me at length. 


** lie little loves who feels no jealous fire ; 
lie little loves who is not prompt to ire ; 
Kor can he love who ne'er did mad appear ; 
He little loves whose gifts are small and 
* slow; 

All! more is worth if sprung from love not 
wo. 

Than a whole host of smiles, one gentle tear. 

** When I with pity sue at iny love’s feet. 
She with feigned anger all my prayers will 
meet, 

Till the salt tears burst raiu-likc from mine 
cy PI* — 

When witli food looks she greets me with a 
smile, 

And I kiss mouth and eyes and check tliu 
while ; 

I seem to taste the joys of Paradiso. 

“ To the true glorious I may joy coininind— 
What I enjoyed beneath the pine-, that bi nd 
O'er the crisp grass when she made me her 
slave, 

Keeps me alive and niakcb me light and gay ; 
For I were dead hut for that happy day. 

And the fund love which new life to mu 
gave. 

“ Well may this song deserve the meed of 
fame. 

Sinc.e it licgan with Moniucl'K dear name, 
And now with joy, whose 1 am, ends tlic 
stave.” 

Wc have no means of determining 
^how long the intercourse between 
*Agne8 and the poet continued ; this 
much, however, seems to be ascer- 
tained with tolerable accuracy, tliat 
the Viscount, whether from some 
imprudence on the part of the lovci s, 
or from the tale-beariiig of officious 
friends, was made perfectly aware 
of the injury which he had received, 
and reseated the conduct of the 
guilty pair accordingly. The fair 
Agnes was placed in confinement, 
and guarded with the utmostseverity. 
As to the offending poet, the Proven- 
cal life informs us that the Viscount 
estranged himself from him ; he did 
not even banish him from bis court 
he did not punish his audacity by 
any of the numerous means which 
were in his power; but whether be 
considered that a mind naturally 
noble, which had been warped from 
the right ^atb, would be best punish- 
ed by being left to its own reflec- 
tions; or wnether the youth of tbo 
poet and the affection he bad so Jong 
manifested for him still filled his 
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heart, ho do&Uted from any harsh 
measures, and contented himself 
with watching his wife, till she, for 
the sake' of her own peace, required 
of Bernard to depart from her, and 
not to make his appearance in the 
whole district. Bernard at once 
departed from the castle, and left 
the friends of his early yuiitli, the 
scene of the (irst efforts of his genius. 
But whether it may liave been from 
the perverseness of passion, or that 
ho may have wished to conceal a 
witliLriin' heart under a f.miling ex- 
terior, a aong, whieli in all probabi- 
lity he composed about this period, 
is any thing but aad ; on the contrary 
he Bcoins to li.ive written it in a 
sort of deilaiice to Eblea, and in or- 
der to Bijpjxu't Agiieb under iho per- 
secution which he says she was un- 
dei going for his sake, and to per- 
suade lier not to submit tamely to it. 

“ VMiou’ujiJ loaves tli« fic^li flow'cis 

fcpnnff, 

AikI llic licaven* iiud cavtli I ^cc, 
Aiii] hoai Illicit 111 tile tliK kcU dug, 

RIj ■iuftoiicd lii'.ut '^'ows full of glcc — 
SiiiiT limit .u-t ••ufli a jciyoiui pait, 

1 witli more {’I.kIiiobi hi luy licait 
•Nliouhl suiely i<hig, Muec all iny day^ have 
been 

Songs and dcllylit— I lii-ed iiniiglit I'ho, 1 
ween. 

“ A noiirisluiieiit lor |iiidu some iind 
111 ihcir good fortune’s vast ojiccss, 

Mill I have o\er sehooled niy mind, 
llv'n at joy's lieiylit, to liuuiblenefcs ; 
Sineelhnu willi love my heart didst bless 
IVouglit li.'*) disturbed a Imppiness 
None otb.-r e'er thus revidlcd in lyofore — 

If God guard thoo from harm I as>k no nu>re. 

“ 1 Know when I lay dii^n to icst 
That sleep will from tn\ pillow fly, 

I’or whi'n thy im.igi; tills my breast 
1*1 vain 1 sliivc to dose an eye — 

I'or wlieif one keeps his treasure, ho 
Would always wish his heart to he : 

'I'his to eJli’ct, I.ndy, my heart I quail, 

But all niy thinking is of no avail, 

1 cannot ’P 2 thy lovely brow, 

Yet to my heart thoii’rt present still ; 
Thou uunst not nu.iirn as Igrieve now 
Tltat fur my sak»? thou sulTerest ill : 

Tby frame the jealous may distress, 

Oh ! let him not thy heart oppress — 
Since he grieves thee to work him wo be 
fain, 

from thco no good for evil let him gain. 


She whom I most desire on eaitb, 

Whom £ adore by night and day, 

He.irs all the }irayers rny heart bcjidi 
lorth. 

And treasures up each word 1 say. 

Ah ! if excess of love can kill, 

1 shall not live, for my heart stdl 
1 h filled with love so fierce yet constant too, 
That uv'n the best, besirle me, is untrue. 

“ When I r»'niembGr all the love 
I horn her who could yet betray, 

U takes no litllo jiiy to move 
Rly angry licart to clioer .non* gay . 

My larly -liive, to heal the -smart 
Send through iiiy mouth down lo niy 
lienit, 

One long sweet kiss of love and rapture lull, 
To spread joy then* and angry ihoughts to 
lull. 

“ May Goil my Ih'l Vezer from harm deleinl, 
Near or af.ir, I’m hers ev’ii to the end. 

On Bel Ve/.er, O Lord, thy bbissirjgs jiour, 

If she be happy I require no more.” 

But another «ong, wliieli lefers to 
the same circumbtance, is remark- 
able for the giief which pervades it. 
In the must sorrowful manner be 
takes leave of all his friends in Pro- 
vence, and laments the severity of 
Ills lady-lovo, who had diiven him 
from her presence. It seems, tiiere- 
fore, probable, that the Viscountess 
had cast him off altogether, and more 
peremptorily commanded him to ab- 
sent himself from the neighbour- 
hood. Bernard journeyed into 
France, and from thence ho sent the 
following lines to his friends in 
Ventndour ; — 

** In Ventadour uiy triends have lost me now 
For ayi*, bccAusti my lady loves ins nut ; 
And since sucli anger lowers upon her brow, 
1 h.’ive no wish agtiiii to see that spot. 
Because to worship her is my delight, 

She with such anger t-trives my love to 
blight, 

No otlier cause of hatred has she got. 

As the fish rushes bv^adlong nt the bait, 
Heedless, until the barbed hook he fcels~- 
I pursued love, nor found out till too late, 
The subtle flame which round my bosom 
steals ; 

Like a fierce furnace it burns night and day, 
Nor can 1 move one finger's breadth away. 

** 1 marvel not that love made me his thrall, 
For Qn« 90 lovely n«'er oa earth was Been ; 
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Beautooiui nUe ik, gny, cuurt«ouv» gi'accful, 

all 

Heart; could conceive or eyes desire, 1 wce». 
1 flpeak not of her faults, for she has none — 
1 would proclaim it gladly hud she one, 

But 1 iiud nono where evil ne’er has been. 

** I still shall seek her honour hero hcluw. 
Still shall 1 ho her vassal— servant— Iriend ; 
t'onstant in love whetluT it |ileaHc or no-~ 
Tor Irom roy heart death onh love can 
rend. 

1 know no <l!UJU-, nhethev "bp wdl oi not, 
Wliom, it I clh)Oh(‘, 1 ina_\ not low, Cod 
wot ' 

But evi'iy tilin'.' to liai.n •‘ouie minds (an 
hni.l. 

“ 'Vi'liin;' them gladiirss to theii heart's 
« initunt, 

I l*in\ciu.i’, ar.il .dl tlK* loved ones 

111 re , 

Mmcc what I Imv'J nol tliii'' to }ou iVc sent, 
All ' who to iMiik :i woi.iler need de-paii V 
I lvuo>\ no jov , hut that \sluch round ino 
throws 

jM/ Bel Ve/ei| iiinl thereat siO'^ry glows 
TliLre in Auveigne llie Banm ol Belcaiie.” 

Tlu'ie 'Kunery roatum to believo, 
that at'U‘ 1 ' tliia time \\m devotion to 
tlic beautiful Agues either yielded to 
the continued severity which t-he 
cx{?rci'<e(l towards him, or thecharnis 
of the celebrated Kleucioro of 
riuioune, to whom he henceforward 
devoted his powers of song, w'cro 
suflicient to obliterate all traces of 
his hrst love. lie liad retired to 
^'orinandy in the first niornent of 
angry disappointment at the rejec- 
tion of his love by the Viscountess ; 
and there, surrounded by a brilliant 
court, the first in rank as in beauty, 
graceful, celebrated, and jowerful, 
he saw the still youthful KIconorc. 
She was the grand-daughter of Wil- 
liam the ninth Count ot Poitou, the 
well-known troubadour, and bad i - 
Leri ted his talents as well as hislevity. 
She had just beeu divorced from 
Louis the Seventh of France, and was 
ihen living in the territories which 
she had inherited from her father, 
William the Tenth of Poitou, as- 
sembled about her all that was gay 
and amiable and beautiful. At such 
a court, one wlio had devoted bis 
mind and his talents so exclusively 
to tlie service of love, could not fail 
to be ajcceptable; and accordingly 
Bernard was welcomed with entiiu- 
siasm by her who was soon destined 
to wear the crown of England. It 


was impossible for a heart ardent as 
that which beat in the bosom of 
Bernard of Ventadour, to be re- 
strained by the chilling observances 
of a court, or the diU'erVncu of rauks ; 
supposing that eiiher the one or the 
other had been allowed to stand iu 
the way of pleasure at a court wherej 
all were so devoted to all gaiety as 
the beautiful Fieonore and those 
who surrounded her; and it can 
therefore be a matter of small sur- 
prise that Jlcinnid should have 
again rushed into the bands of love, 
and have devoted llie. songs for 
which he was already celebrated, to 
piaise the beauty, and sue for the 
love of Kleonore as ardently as lie 
liad formerly done, when, as lie him- 
self says, he acknowledged that 
Cod showered on 1dm the greatest 
blessings and most supreme honour 
in allowing him to luvo the most 
beautiful eieature iii the world. In 
a song which refers to Flcouore, he 
expresses the must extravagant de- 
votion. 1 le says she does wrong not 
to scnll for him when she is undress- 
ing herself, for he would consider it 
a happiness to be allowed on his 
kuees to take oil' the shoes trom her 
diHcate feet. It would seem that 
this poem was composed in England, 
whither he may have followed the 
object of such love, when she pass- 
ed over tliero after having become 
the wife of Henry, because in one 
of the last stanzas he informs us 
that 

To lull 111) lii'Jirt’s unilyiiig pain 
^^lth muMo tit 1 mule tlii<* ('train 
Piir from ihv land ol Nuiui.indy, 

Boyond tbu wild and r.titLljSH sea. 

From her 1 love nliuu 1 am iar an ay, 

IIi*r bcauly, niag-nc-t-lilwr, diaws biivk ngiiln 
heart which noVr bccks (rccdom trom her 
away.” 

This stanza, as well as the envoi 
which closes the poem, must hate 
been added after his return to 
France, as he says in the latter, 
'* that with the permission of the 
King of England and Duke of 
Normandy, he will visit her again 
before winter surprises them.” The 
poet always uses the lowest, hum- 
ble, and respectful expressions in 
the poems which he addresses to 
the Queen ; ho speaks of himself as 
her most devoted vassal ; aud after 
praising her beauty, and painting 
his own aiHection in the most em- 
phatic manner, he proceeds to insiw 
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nuate that on her account he has 
been obliged to retire from the court, 
and beseeclies iier not to allow this 
to be disadvantageous to him ; from 
which it would appear tiiat this poe- 
tical intimacy had not exactly met 
witli tile approbation of the King. 
This song may be judged of by the 
following translation of some of the 
stanzas. 

** lly till! niglitingaltf's flit cet song 
y\w.ikciii!il, J Hti'irt up nl night, 

Wliilo hupea of juy my bosom throng, 

Anil thoughts of love aiul vi'iions bright. 
J\Iy heart lias ever been .i treasure 
<M‘ merririient anil hopea oi plensiire 
Ami ihiisinjny iny bong begins aright. 

‘‘ Oft on her faultless form I gaze 
Anil worship evciy heauU there — 

Well! I her courtesy to praise. 

Her gentle voiee and matchless air, 

Vor years I might on such theme dwell. 
Should I the tthole truth seek to tell. 

•She Id as couiteous as her forin is fair. 

*' Lady, your v.issal true am I, 

Prompt toflorve you with heart and hand, 
From henceforth 1 will live and die, 
llejoico or mourn as you command — 

You were nij first and only juy, 

And you shall all iny thoughts employ, 
Whilst still ill life on this fail earth 1 stand. 

“ 'riiiy know not, who believe me heie, 
How my freed spirit wings its way 
At once to her it holds most dear 
When I'm in person far an ay, 

^ly never ceasing thought on lier 
Is her most welcome messenger, 

Di'causi; it does her looks, words, inicn 
portray.” 

Another poem, which breathes 
great teuderuesH, and is full of soft 
coinplaints, and rich in all the lux- 
ury of wo on which poets so often 
delight to dwell, when speaking of 
their own Hufferiags in love, seems 
to bear reference to tliis period of 
his life ; and though it adds no new 
features to his life, nor throws much 
light on his condition at the time, 
being entirely taken up in painting 
the emotions of his own heart, is yet 
deserving of notice from the beauty 
of its beginning, which may be thus 
translated, 

*' Where frum thy land the summer breeze 
19 blowing, 

I feel by some device 

As if there cvaaelesflly round me were flowing 
Odours from Paradise.” 


The last song which can with cer- 
tainty be considered to have been 
written at this period of his career 
is of a very enthusiastic character 
indeed. He says he would look 
upon it as a trifle to encounter the 
storms of winter without any cloth- 
ing, because the ardour of iiis love 
would protect him from the north 
wind. Not even for the possession 
of the rich Friesland would hccha )ge 
the delight he has experienced since 
be began to love; his lady keens 
him in suspense, like the ship roll- 
ing backwards and forwards on the 
waves, and all night ho tosses about 
in his bed, and BiifTers more tliaii 
Tiistran ever siiflcred for the sake 
of the fair Ysolt. He exclaims, 
“ Would to God that I were a swal 
low, that 1 might fly through the air, 
that in the still midnight I might come 
to her chamber." Hisepiritflies o\ cr, 
but his body, alas! is at a distance 
from her in France. From the court 
of Normandy, Bertrand went to that 
of the good Count Haimond of 
Toulouse, and remained there till 
the death of this priuce, which took 
place in 1101. It was impossible 
for one with a mind so ardent, and a 
heart so susceptible as those of Ber- 
nard of Veotadour, to remain long 
without an object whose charms ho 
might adore, and whose praise he 
might celebrate; and accordingly 
there are several poems which may 
he referred to this third period of 
his life, which, if not as remarkable 
as the first for the enthusiasm of 
the feelings which animated them, 
or for the vivacity with wliich they 
express them, are yet most interest- 
ing, as they present to us the idea 
of a mind naturally joyous and 
full of innocent delight, in all the 
various beauties of nature, which 
has been by degrees warped and 
soured by its contact with the world 
and its own imprudences, till the 
bitterness of a worldly philosophy 
seems to usurp the place of the 
buoyancy and lightheartedness which 
distinguished all the eftorts of the 
youthful poet The following poem 
may serve as an exemplification of 
our meaning. 

** I would that thoae who hado me sing 
Could learn this truth, that I have now 
Nor buoyant heart nor bunny brow. 

Sing ye whom aong can fill with pleasure, 

I strive in vain to irame a measure, 
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8incc I loAt all cbancio of gladness 
By a fate of utter sadneeH. 

“Whyoousca love such siiiTering? 

I sleep not neither night nor dav'i 
When on iny couehtiiy limbs 1 lay. 

The nightingale’s song ceases never, 

And I uho used to sing fur ever, 

Die with grief I cannot smulher, 
foy to see in any other, 

“Of love, good friends, this is my rede, 
lloue’cr secure you scein to he. 

All joy may in a moment lice. 

Rliiu! seemed all joy and truth, liy heaven ' 
Yet latter! not a whole day even, 

'Tis, whore nought is sure, sheer folly 
In lalse love intrust so wholly. 

“ Love now of me takes little heed, 

Instead of smiles frowns on me lower ; 

Ah ! were he only in my power, 

The CvUtilV's wiles should soon bo ended. 

Love fiuin wogoaure Ks defended, 

Nitiee no awoid ran leacli him ever, 
iNone a laucc even ’gainst him shiver. 

“ I ove, do thou ne’er in my despite 
The jojs I sought ou others pour ; 
iMysuit sliull never vc\ thee inoie; 

For T gain nought hut endless sonow ; 

Foul, fool is he who trusts thy morrow ! 

'I'liy -iiorn for mo broke so hiightly, 

That the path I follow’d lightly. 

“ Yet eharm’d h.y si*.ioiis of delight, 

I’lill of high hopes I linger here— 

Rightly niy Conort I hold deal, 

Who uigcii IOC to song and laugliter 
1 tell you, if she euiild, lieieafter 
I should live in deatlilcss story, 
riothed in all a inounrch’s gloiy. 

“ Lemosin, to every saint 
I commend her who mock’d my wo ; 

At last now she pcrchaiice will know 
That 1 spake nought but trntli, when 
swearing, 

In a far land, to die despairing ; 

Since devotion nought availed me. 

Anil faith, pity, truth, all fail'd me. 

Let her not me as recreant paint, 

Because my present hopes 1 cherish ; 

She scorn'd my vows, and let me perish.” 

Several of the poems belooglog to 
tills period are addressed to a lady 
of his love, under the allegorical 
name of Conort, who is also men* 
tioned, probably ironically, in the 
last stanza hut one of the poem just 
quoted. The Envoi of some is sent 
to Romleu de Vienne, a friend of 


Bernard, and, as may be seen above, 
one is sent to Lemosin, also a friend 
of the poet, and who appears as 
interlocutor vviih him in a tenzo 
which we shall by and by have occa- 
sion to notice. Bernard seems at 
this period of his life to have been 
engaged in many love affairs, noiu*. 
of which, however, could have 
1‘qualled in intensity the iiiihsions of 
his youthful heait; but .still, at 
time.s they called up a ilarne biigbt 
as that of former years, only, how- 
ever, to sink at last into a deeper 
gloom. The following is in the man- 
ner, and written with all the vivacity 
of his eailicst effoits. It is called 
forth by the joy that iie feels at the ' 
prospevuiiR beginning of afresh love, 
and is full of indignation against tlie 
prying curiosity of those taleheareis 
who so often distuibtd the. mutual 
intelligence of two happy lovers. It 
begins, however, with a melancholy 
dissatisfaction at his own effons, 
which was not the characteristit* ot 
his early years. 

“ Ne'er can this btralo an honour prove. 

Or worthy of my hcait’a ilcrp bliss ; 

E’en were it good, it should have shown 
My joy more brightly fiii than this ; 

For since ’tis lo\e, all else c\eelliiig, 

That now within my heart is swelling, 

So shoulii the bung which sings it be must 
rare. 

Anil fur excel all stiains that ever were. 

“ How blissfully would grow the love 
Of two young hearts, if it cuuld be. 

That of tlioec prying eyes not one 
Their mutual puHsion e’er eouM see. 

For courtesy is often lying, 

Anil then false folk, to aid their prying, 

Of friendship oft put on the mask aright, 

And our worst friend is oft the most 
polite.” 

In this same song, which is address- • 
ed to Romieu de Vienne, and which 
alludes very often to Conort, tlie al- 
legorical name he at that time used 
to designate his lady-love, ho says 
in the last stanza but one, that sorrow 
and pain ever follow on the traces of 
joy ; and that, in the same manner, 
joy follows close on unhappiness ; 
and that he believes if sorrow did 
not exist, no one would know whut 
joy was. He says, that from a false 
lova^ of human praise, he has lost 
such exceeding joy of love, that if 
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the whole world were put on one 
side, and that joy on the other, he 
would chooRo the joy, though ho 
knew well how he liail been deceived 
by it. Perhaps a key niiglit be dis- 
covered for much of the unhappi- 
noRH which is so appiireiit by many 
of the poems of this pciiod, if wo 
reflect that the poet was now older, 
that the hr^t illusions of youth had 
been dissipated, and with the buoy- 
•ancy of his own heart pei haps there 
departed innny of the charms wfdch 
ho used to discover in the face of 
nature and in tiie various ladies to 
whom lie j)ald homage. To this de- 
pression of spirits would no doubt 
eonlrihiito liic reflexion, that how- 
ever rnucli he inluhthave been erect- 
ed 1)}' the ap])lau8ft of his contempo- 
raries, howe\er well dispusod they 
wiTe to flatter and vecumpciive tlie 
RucceiMful singer, yejL that he tell at 
liis own heait a want, a yearning 
after higher tilings, to achieve which 
he Knew himself t<» lie fully capable, 
hut wliich the humbleness of his 
liirth and tiio manners ot tlie age 
seemed to place alt. gethor out of his 
li'arh. It was very probably this 
feeling of secret inelarjcholy which 
gii\« an appear of rcRtlessness 
mid of (lcklenec.H to ids di'^posidoii, 
which made lilni cndca\our to fill up 
tile void ill his heait by means whoso 
im flicacy must have hceri ajipaicnt 
to liiin it he could haio judgt d them 
calmly fur a moment, hut which, 
wlien they failed, neverihelcss filli d 
his eangiiiijo lieait with disappoint- 
ment and bittern^'ss. In the follow'- 
ing song tho beginning is joyous, and 
lu^ makes an effort to wear the mask 
iiily, but the chaplet of roses rents on 
a skull— there is a skeleton at the 
bamtuet — and forebodings and sad- 
ness break out in spite of him, but 
Rtilihe does find a balm to his w ound- 
ed heart in the soft breath of spiing 
sad all the accompanying beauties.' 

“ All ! tliL’ii to sing is iny dcliglit, 

Wlicn till' frcsli flowers and leaves ap- 
pt-ar, 

And nig1idng.i1t’s, both mom .lud night. 
In every thifliut I can licar : 

'Tis then that T 
l\n*l sWilHug in iny hro ist 
Joys (rnc and high, 

On which iny heart (•.an vest ; 

For I !»ao\v' well that I tlitouKh low shall 
die. 


What glory canst thou gain at all? 
What good, love, can accrue to thee, 
Thus to deftpfitcli a willing thrall, 

One who <aji neither light unr dec? 

Thiju shouhbt be fain 
To sootho iny throbbing brow; 

I've loxed in vain 
Through years of torture now, 
f)ne flora wliose licart no ^lity I can g.iln. 

My bani* li.is Ijirn inj faithfiilMC''*, 
WMiicli to my lady ■should bi* 'h.ir ; 

If I .uii I.MiIly, or trail '..gress 

Tluoiigli too great lov*., oi .uimoiis fi ,ir, 
What shall 1 do i* 
y\l.is, O wretched me ! 

Slie"'. Kind and ti'u* 

To all whoe’er they be, 

Me ‘.he delights to ('titnie ami undo. 

“ Ah ' death alone would he iny cure, 

I'ui thus ^h(‘ Would haie h.id Iiei will ; 
Kill '•lie, the coin teoiis and the pim, 

0| all on (Miih the loveliivt ‘.till. 

Will Mnely grieve, 

And lepenl tor, fm ‘he, 

1 still hehevo, 
l)o‘‘s love me seei(‘tl) , 

And hut arts thus I il. •le.r' is to di'celve. 

“Sure ii(i»Ii(.i \{uv» nor pnviis .iv.nl. 
And all my soi v lee is forgot, 

Oh, may the l.nc* of Heiven pin ,il, 

T’o ni.iKc you, lady, ( heei nr int 
’ I'ls gie.it delight 
.S.une little joy to feel, 

When day and night 
t^nr hearts «iih smrov\ rei‘l ; 

It (he I must "tuoiild .soollni my spiiil's 
flight. 

“ The Asorld contains one thing alone* 
Which would inylieail with rapture Idl, 
Kilt that can never be luiiu* own, 

And for might ebu I have no will. 

Yi‘l eseiy day 

Through her, good I .acriulre— . 

A lieart more g-iy, 

NiMt person, eye ot fire, 

I could love nought if she wero ta’cn .away.” 

Thera arc acveral very tender 
BougH addressed to Tristran, under 
which name, masculine though it ho, 
we are to underRtand anotlici female 
ruler of this often conquered heart, 
la oue song of this series, Bernard 
complains of overbearing and false 
lovers who contest the prize with 
the liuinhle and true, amongst whom 
he reckons himself. He says of 
hiniBelf, that as the wind swavs'the 
bough here or there, eo h he inclln- 
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ed to bend to every ^ish of her who 
notwithfltandlng is his enemy. He 
then, in some graceful stanzas, do* 
Rciibes the manner In which she 
hods fault with him continually, and 
makes him bear the blame of the 
wrong that she herself has commit* 
t(;tl. No one, he says, who gazed at 
liei* beauty, would ever credit that 
she could be capable of such injus. 
lice, but the water that llows out 
noiselessly is often wwhc than that 
which rushes forth with a preat 
noise. IJe, however, separates him- 
self from this lady also, and deceiv- 
ed, misrepresented, and with a 
wounded heart, he bids adieu to the 
love of ladies for ever. 

“ Wlii*n at till' ilawn tin' lailt I f«po 

SUM' in jiiyanfc tuuanlb tlici bun— • 

Milk un('i)!i'>('i()ii'< -ppstT^y 
tl.iillinjj tluoujdi lifT b* -irt li<is (jone— 
Alas ' it yivos iiu* (li'iulliiT p.uii 
T<» WIllU'Ss sill'll VUti'JlSP lU‘llJ>llt, 

I III. rvfl Iinw ni; Ins'll t anil hraiii 
II. UP not Iroiii 'ii'’;uisli taili'il me <|)(itp. 

“ 1 tlmii'dit 1 kiuMv '0 much ol lovo — 

Al.is * how Hole «li«l 1 kiio\< * 

Since llioHifli no vows my lady move, 

1 sliii 0.1 .'Hill s(|]| I cap uo. 

Slic iiiv wild!" belli}'. Ironi me tplt, 

Anil her own sell ami all besnje, 

Anil whi'ii '•he look liciscll she left 
NoiMlit lint i heart too harshly tiicil, 

]\ly heart a^^iiinst coiitiol rebelled, 

I’roiii that iiiosl f.ital tiino when she 
lieforc mine I'Vt’s a niiiioi liold 
On winch 1 [>;a'/fd ri^ht lnviii};ly. 

Miiror, since I thy woinlurs eyed, 

Mine hour*) by si>jliH .md tears I count, 

1 perished .is Narcissus died 
Troin !?a/,iiig on the glassy fount. 

“ The f’eklescx is my denp.air, 

My tiiist in hdy’s love is o’er, 

Xu praise from henceforth I’ll give tliPie, 
}lut my heart’s .iiiger on them pour. 

'i’o my share joy will never fall 
Thougli 1 for them so much forego. 

Ves ! from my heart 1 doubt tlictii all. 

And that all are alike I know. 

“ Since with my l.idy nought avail, 

Fond prayers, ^ood right, nor pity ever, 
Since ehe thus scorns the melting talu 
Of my true love, I’ll tell it never, 


I cast love from mo on the spot— 

She wished tny death— I answer her 
By death— since she rct.aiiiH mo not, 
Banished I lly 1 know not where. 

“ From this, my ladydove. Clod wot i 
A very woman does appear, 

Fur what one wishes, she wills not, 

And what one hlanus, she holds mu'.l dear. 
Ah ! woe is mo ! I’vo acted now* 

* did the fool upon the bildgc — 

With fiuitless waste of strength, I tiew*. 

1 stiove to climb llm mniint.iiii riils'.e, 

“ Ah' pity is for ever lo-t, 

Ami 1 believed it nut before, 

Fur she who slionid liave bad the most, 

Has iMst, it oH’ for eaiT mme. 

Certes ail ll!.it sec it must lepioio 
Her who allows n wieteh to die, 

Whose only hope was in her love. 

Whole only heaven hcamed 'i her eye. 

You will Kce me, Tri'-tr.m, -lo more, 
Wietchod I lly, 1 know i.ot where, 

I III inly sow to s'ng no more, 

And joy, and love, ala:, ! forswear,'’ 

The (loath ol llairuond of TouIoiibo 
probably diiterniiiiod Boiuurd, iIiiih 
wearied of ilie andunprotitable 
woild, to retire from it and kc ek a i(i- 
fugti fur his vvoiindtHl heart and now 
aged limbs in a cloiater, that In* might 
endeavour to rxpiato for the sins tind 
ofTcncoB of his younger days by 
passing the cIo8(; of his lilo in tli(i 
tranquillizing occupations of 1 eligion. 
Accordingly, about the year 1JI14, 
he entered into the nioiiaslcry' of 
Dalon in Limousin, his mtiive coun- 
try, and tlicre he also died. The 
exact date of his death is nut known, 
but it may suffice for u.s that ho died 
to the world, ami forswore in very 
truth the song, and tlie love, and the 
joy, for which his youthful heait had 
beat BO wildly, and whose insufficitm- 
cy for bappioeBB he was thus com- 
pelled to acknowledge. His repu- 
tation did not dio with Idm, but 
among the troubadours wlut follow- 
ed him, as well as among his eon- 
temporaiies, he was much and de- 
servedly prized, and many passages 
from his poema are quoted, and that 
often, and always with applause. 
Even the best of his brethren have 
thought no shame to Imitate him. 


* Bertrand de Paris da Rouergue, fo enumerating popular talea and novclii, speuk': 
also " of the advloo which Izambartftve on the bridge,*' which li probably what iho 
port refers to In thh sonir. 
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That he had a correct and elevated 
notion of the art which he himself 
professed maf be readily seen in the 
following poem, as the sentiment 
with which it begins seems founded 
on exactly the same principles as 
the often quoted rule given by 
Horace. 

“ That song can bo of litlla woith 

Which springs not from the inmost hoart, 
And song can in no heart have birth 
Wlicro true love fills not every part— 
This of my song is the solo ai t, 

That iiiunth, and reason, soul, and eyes, 
Arc organs of Love’s mysteries. 

“ Ah! never may I boc the day 

That love to narni my heart shall cease, 
Though hope cv'n hliould have ded away, 
And sorrow should each day increase. 
True love will keep my heart at peace. 

And tjierelore feel 1 joy, that I 
On my own heart unchanged rely. 

“ The love of faithful hearts is seen 
lly the fond will, the mutual choice, 

And nought proinut(‘s true love, I ween, 


More than desiring to rejoice — 

VoolisK ii he whoso w'lvcring voice 
Rlamea at one time love’s fickle will, 

Now praises what becomes it ill. 

Ah ! it would raise my heart above 
All passions, fears that round it phiy, 

CoQld 1 hut please you, my own love. 
Merry as Christmas seems each day 
When you look on me kindly gay ; 

Rut yet so seldum happens tliis 
For years must serve me one day’s 

As the picture of conflicting rmo> 
tions, simply and truly expressed, the 
following poem may not be unin- 
teresting. It probably belongs to 
the earlier period of his lifo, but 
there is nothing in it which can en- 
able us exactly to discover its date 
— it seems, however, to bo the pro- 
duce of a mind as yet inexpei ieiiced 
in the ways of the world and doubt- 
ful of his own judgnieiu, so as to i>e 
anxious to learn and guide liiinself 
by the opinions of others. It is as 
follows : — 


“ On every tree the tender leaves have hirth, 
The sun unclouded sheds his brightest ray >•, 
The joyous birds, inspired by love, burht forth 
Amid their sports with all their merriest lays. 
All worship Love, that now rules all on earth, 
.SaVe only you, who will no vows believe, 
Whence, lovely lady, I ne’er ceitso to grieve, 
Rut wvc|Hhalf dead whoa all around is mirth. 


“ How treacherous lovers work me grievous ill 
Who for some trifling favours are too gay ! 

And then, because they have not all their will, 

That all lovo must bo false they dare to say ; 

Y(>t still they pry and others’ gladness chill, 

Rt'r,iiuse they grieve they would that all should mourn. 

Yet never from thOo will my fond heart turn, 

Wherc’^ I flo I finil thee fairest stilh 

“ Among her peers my lady oft I blame. 

And to disparage her in talking seem, 

That I may know if she deserves her fame, 

And try what others of her virtues deem, 

If they as I hold her a peerless dame. 

I hear and question too much for my cheer, 

Sinoe nought but good oa every side 1 hear. 

Whence I more grieve since it but feeds my flame. • 

" Never did Aiao such grievous chances drcc 
As I for her, but 1 bear nil with ease 
When I gaze on her and her beauties see. 

And bear that voice which first my heart did plea<ie, 

And mark her downy check, her beaming eye— 

In her .all beauty found a restlng-plaoo, 

The mora 1 gue tho more I ice of grace— 

As I ne'er loved aught elie, Ood favour tne." 





The levO'Boeg, of*wh(ch we next 
present a translation^ cannot^ any 
more than the foregoing one, bn with 
certaiuty attributed to any particular 
period, though, both from the stjvlo 
and the sentiments, we «hould be 
inclined to place it also early in 
Bernard's poetical career — it seems 
to have a great deal of the fieshncbs 
of youth about it, and to be lull of 
the Iiumility and modesty which a 
continued iiitercouise with the 
world rubs olV like down from the 
peach. 

“ Tt iKj maivol if I siiijf 
'J'liaii oilier binders lietter far, 

Tor liivo lias been loy {'iibllni, slir. 

!M\ sniiji’rt jiMi'et j;o:il, and iiile and •■{jiing. 
Modv and ‘■oul, strenglli, icasun, tlioiiglit, 
tins (MSt 1 gladly M't, 

And tangled lound iii} luMit love’s not, 

'I’lll bdvo his will 1 fullon nouebr. 

“ All! (load .11 0 tlioy vdio-i* IiiMit'H ne’er fool 
'1 be i.i|i(nres lovo alono can give, 

fwoie li.i|i|iM'r f.ir to oo.im- to luo 
'I l.ri witliout Invo tlirmigli li.o to sle.d. 
jM.iy (jod Jic’or puiiisli me so kho 
As to |irulung niy life one d.iy 
Altor Its joys hivo Hod uw.iy, 

And 1 can Miig aisd luve no iiKiio. 

“ I lovo tho fiiiost and the b>*.t 
<Ji all who on ibis bright o.irlli move, 

1 nigh and woeji bocan-o I lose 
Tm. Will — heiu-o wo is >.1111 my gu(‘>-t. 
t'.iii ho rohist whom lovo li.ith c. light { 

'file diuigoon dark wlwie I .iin thrown 
I’lty (MU npe, and she aIoii(<, 

Ih * there of jiiiy 1 lind lumght. 

*• Wlien I see Ijor my love ajipears 
In changing cheek and liniuii.g brow, 

As hhakes the last Iciif on tliu hougli 
I Irt inbli! with a thousand fears. 

1 li.ive loss wisdom than a child, 

So wholly docs love rulo iiiy mind— 

Well loiglit a Indy solace iiiid 
For one thuii by his heart beguiled. 

Let me your faithful servant he — 

Lady, wliate’or bo iny rew'ard, 

I II seive you as liiy giacious lord 
With vafcbal’s stem fidelity. 

To do your bidding see me here— 
riatik, lowly- minded, courtenuH, gay— 

Yod arc no bear or wolf to slay 
One who trusts in you without fear. 

Love with such b\VcLlne.sa docs contrive 
Wy heart to wound, that each day I 
A hundred times from sorrow die, 

And from yiure joy as oft revive, 
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Such goatle ralen my Borrows wear 
The joys of others seem less sweet, 

Since thus my heart e’en wo can greet. 

What bliss! when joy shall flouiish there. 

“ Oh ! if it could at on(?o bo known 
Of lorcrs whicli arc false, which true ! 

Oh, (iod • 1 wonlil that a born grew 
From the di'CHivi'i’s bead alone. 

1 would gi\ call ticasuios— wero they mine— 
'I'liat glitter ill this world below, 

Only to maki’ my Jaily know 
How cca.selessly lor her I jiiuc.” 

The two following fitanzas may 
servo as a contrast to the foregoing 
— they were composed when Ber- 
nard was already beginning to be 
disgusted witli the pleuMires which- 
had once acted so powerfully on his' 
itnagliiation and htart. His replies 
to the exhurtations of liis iiieuds are 
full of the vveaiitK'Ss of a satiated 
heait tu wliom all the uses of tlte 
woild, especially thoiie whicli had 
once buch sway over him, appear 
flat, htule, and uiiprolitahie. Peire 
of Auvergne, who contends with 
Bernard in the fust ten/o, is a very 
well kiiowii and celebrated trouba- 
dour, who llourished between 1155 
and 1*215. 

“ Hoinard of Vt'otadour, my liicml, 

J''i(>in binging linvv can you icfrain, 

^Vlicn night luul (l.iy thus without end 
Tliu nightingale (loui.s fuith hoi striiin 
ILirk! bow bi^ loic'* with gladni'-s qiiivds 
11c singi all night ujiori that huiigli, 

Ah ! liu knows iiK.iu of love than tliou. 

“ IViic, I Jn\i‘ ^IiTpIng in the Khadi* 

^IVI.jrc than the nightingale good li.ek. 

A'ought yon cmibi s.iy would e'er persiiade 
Mil to my fully tp c iiiiu'ii ick. 

(iod I Imr^t my cliiiln to t-hiverx, 

Put you and all whu lov'*, I think, 

Aie Unturitig oil ruin’s brink. 

IIu who knows not with love to bear. 
Bollard, no good will o’er bring fuitb, 

Nor bball we find one sorrow therl 
\Vliicli i^iiot mure th.iri lili‘ssings worlh, 

Jf it first iiarins. It cndii in glndncKs ; 

No great gnoii can be without grief, 

But after tears joy brings relief. 

Ah! Peirf>, if for a year or two 
Tho world were fashioned to my mind, 

Not 0110 of us should ever Biio 
To any ono cf wouinnkind- 
They for a time should pine jii sadnens. 

And to us men such honour pay, 

That they, not wc, for love should pray. 

2 M 
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** Bernardi it would most foul appear 
If ladiei sued, *tii far more lit 
That men should pray to them and fear ;~ 
That man ehowa (greater lack of wit 
Than he who aowa the barren sand, 

Who darce them or their virtuea blamcf 
Or apeak aught 'gainst their spotless fame. 

*' Peire, my heart bleeds unceasingly 
When on the false one my thoughts dwell. 
Who tortured me, I know not why, 

Save that I loved her far too well— 

Long did my heart unchanging stand. 

But nh ! the more I bore, the worse 
1 found her still, and more perverse. 

** Bernard, liy grief im must bt* cra/ed 
If from your heart }ou banish love, 

By which man is to honour raised. 

Peire, he who loves has no sound bruin, 
Since the deceivers still above 
All others fame and honour gain.” 

Limoain, who addrcBses the poet 
In the next teuzo, whb an iutiinate 
friend of Bernard, and is the person 
to whom he sent one of his Bougs, as 
was before noticed. Nothing is 
known of himself personally, but his 
name has been rescued from oblU 
vioD by being coupled with that of 
Bernard of Ventaduur. 

Bernard of Ventidour, in song, 

1, as a fiiend, nttnuk you now — 

Since lost in thought Fve seen you long, 

I wish at last to ask you how 
You stand with lover* A slave or free? 

No favoured swain you seem to be. 

** I have not, LenuiMin, the heart 
To all your <]ue8tioii8 to atteml— 
Through grief my life will soon ()«part — 
May God preserve you, gentle friend, 

I perish by a false one's guile, 

Nor love uor pity aid tho while. 

If she oi\ce wore a loving mien 
All may be happy, Bcrniird, still ; 

No one should quarrel love, 1 ween, 

Since each at last may have his will. 

Such angry lovers grieve far more, 

And for one pang feel three or four. 

“ It. Lemosin, was black deceit 

That she turned on me with such scorn, 
Ev’n when she could my wishes meet, 

And comfort me so long forlorn ; 

1 now as little comfort know, 

A. if nonu e*er had been below. 


“ Those, Bernard, ever damage feel 

Vfho cannot calmly bear such wo, 

For love rulea with a rod ofsteid; 

If you resent such triilcs, know 
Wbate*er lie promised all is o'er, . 

Though hundred faiths werepledged or more. 

Such was Bernard of Ventadour, 
and such is a selection from the songs 
which Btill remain. Above fifty arc in 
existence, but many of these are 
still in manuscript. Kaynuuard has 
publihlied about twenty-three or four 
of them, and of those we have se- 
lected what appeared best adapted 
for the purpose we had in view. In 
coticlusiun, we mc.y remark, that 
bimplicity of tlioiight is one of the 
most remarkable features in the cha- 
racter of this poetry ; nor had the 
troii'oudouis, any more than their 
contemporaries, any notion of the 
complication of ideas, or of the mul- 
tifarious adjuncts, all tending to pro- 
duce a unity, which developed itself 
at a later period. A remaikable ex- 
ample of this may be drawn from 
their description of the beauties of 
nature, willi which so many of their 
poems begin. The gr(;enoage of the 
trees and meadows, the fragrance of 
tho llowers, tho splendour of tlie 
suu, the song of tlie birds, furnish 
them with a number of beautiful, 
but isolated, images, all heaped togo- 
gethcr, which are mentioned merely', 
without any attempt at forming them 
into a picture by a harmouious 
blending of them all together. Ber- 
nard of V’entadour is remarkable in 
this respect, and it is probably from 
the circumstance which we have 
just mentioned, that we are to ex- 
plain to ourselves the reason of the 
very great uniformity of all such 
descriptions in tlie whole circle of 
tho literature. Bernard of Venta- 
dour may be looked upon as the typo 
of the troubadours, considered aa 
a minne singer of songs of love ; it 
would be interesting to compare him 
and his^ works with the impetuous, 
warlike, and powerful Bertrand do 
Born, who, to the softer feelings of 
the troubadour, unites the love of 
war, the impetuous courage, and tho 
political dexterity which render him 
a true Imago of tho warrior poets 
which forpi so prominent a feature 
in this literature. 
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THB UNBIDDEN GUEST, 


Nicholas Klauer was a rich 
burffliar of Ingoldstadt, fond of 
good eating and drinking, and with 
but one di aw* back on his felicity^ 
namely, a lean scolding wife, who 
was, no doubt, consigned to him by 
Providence, to teach him that un- 
alloyed happiuesH is not the lot of 
mortality. Like the Lord Hamlet, 
Nicholas was ** somewhat fat and 
}>ursy,” with a round, rosy, goud- 
iiumoured expression of cuunte- 
mmee, and a bald, polished skull, 
which, in the summer season, af- 
forded a haltit)!>- place to many a 
vagrant, uncerenuinious blue-bottle. 

01 course, being rich, our worthy 
burgher had a high opinion of his 
own im|)ortance, and equally as a 
inattiu' of course, imssessed, in the 
cMiriiatiou of his friends, tl>e best 
of hi'arts; t»)r, whatever romantic 
enthusiasts may allege to the con- 
liary, then* is nothing like a well- 
( Tidowed po(ket to elicit a man’s 
siriiiabilitieH. It brings them out 
like a line varnish. Your rich folks 
are always so i e-ipectabl« — sointelii- 
gent— so «\eiy thing tiiat is com- 
panionable, both at homo and a- 
iuoad; it In your poor devil only 
that entertains such odd notions of 
things — is so unsocial — so vulgar — 
so notorious for his mildewed mo- 
rality, and incalculable resources of 
TKiu-paynieut. You seldom or never 
find a rich man in the black- hole, 
nr airing his elbows in the court- 
yard <if a jail ; uo, he is to be met 
with in the selcctest haunts where 
\ ice never dfares to show her face — 
at rou’-t— at clubs— in mv lady’s 
drawingroom, oral }ny lord’s levee 
— an incontrovertible fact, which, 
while it settles the question of thj 
superior morality of the wealtliy, 
accounts for and justifies their re. ' 
serve towards their poorer breth- 
ren. But, to say nothing of bis 
moral inferiority, what pleasure, I 
should like to know, can a rich man 
possibly derive from the company 
of a poor one? To laugh at bis 
jokes is out of the question, for who 
can relish humour that is not in- 
dorsed by respectability? If he 
tells you a fact, ten to one It is a 
fictioo^ for poverty is the mother of 


invention ; be cannot tlvet your at- 
tention by any piquant small scandals 
about your mutual friends, which is 
the very salt of conversation, no- 
thing being more remarkable than 
the placidity with which we listen to 
the abuse of our acquaintances, and 
the dulcet strain in vvhicii we put 
forth our remnnstranccs of “ come 
now, this is too bad ; I really cannot 
sit still and bear all this,” evidently 
intending thei el)y to encourage the 
speaker to go on. The poor man 
cannot serve up any S'/ucr inqmuita 
of tins sort; and as for his daring 
to round ofl' a point by poking you 
in the libs, or winking knowingly 
at you with an arch, half-shut eye 
— those familiar expedients which 
lend such irresistible eHeetto purse- 
proud drollery— wliy, he would no 
more think of taking such n liberty 
than of taking the air on a witch’s 
broomstick! Of necessity, then, 
the poor man must be as dull a 
dog as he is a depraved one ; and 
such being the case, what wonder 
Uiat a respectable citizen like Ni- 
cholas Klauer made a point of 
keeping the whole fraternity at 
arm's buigth, and restricting him- 
self to the society of his moral and 
enlightened equals, on whose con- 
genial fuiiids his elephantine jokes, 
and still mime ponderous roirimoii- 
places, never failed to make the ic- 
quisite impression. 

But to rny tale. It was one of 
those foggy evenings towards the 
close of autumn, when horses are 
apt to poke their noses into shop 
windows, and pedestiiaiis pressed 
for time to find that they have gone 
just half uptown’s length out of their 
road ; in a word, it waa an orthodox 
November evening when Nicholas 
Klauer sat in, his leather* bottomed 
arm-chair, by a cozy fire-side, with 
a black cat purring and washing her 
ears at his feet, and a spacious 
glass, with nothing in it but a 
spoon, on the table beside him. 
His wife-^considerate creature I— 
having quitted him to visit a gossip 
in the neighbourhood, he had been 
indemnifying himself for his soli- 
tude by a hearty supper, which des- 
patched, he was now, in the true 
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spirit of luxurious idlassct Indul- 
ging in a variety of vague listless ru- 
minations; atone moment shaping 
figures out of the glowing embers 
on the hearth, and at another spe- 
culating on the probability of his 
escaping the efiects of the last 
mouthful of a delicious pate, which, 
like many another epicure, he had 
prevailed on hirtisclf to swallow, 
merely because it was the last. 

Ah, that last mouthful ! How 
much raiscliief has accrued to so* 
dety from indulging in it! Could 
he but Lave refrained from the 
savoury superfluity, and obey- 
ed the remonstrances of nature 
when she cried, hold, enough ! ** 
Sir Gregory Gastcr might have been 
alive to' this hour; hut it lay so pro- 
vokingly before him, right under 
his very nose, at the late Lord 
Mayor's inauguration I'eatit, tliut his 
epicurism was nut proof against the 
seduction ; *' it is the last mouth- 
ful," said he, and f iirely tltat can do 
me no gre t harm ! *’ so he swallow- 
ed it, and died that same night of a 
surfeit. What made a hcvvling ma- 
niac of Atkinson, the rich stock- 
broker?' Preciaoly the same in- 
firmity of purpose exhibited in a 
different form. He had already 
amassed a “plumj" and was ad- 
vised by all who ft*lt an iutorebt in 
liU welfare, t(» retire and hive his 
gains ; but uo, ho rnuHt first secure 
one morn slice— Just one ” last 
mouthful" — of the new templing 
foreign loan. Well, ho did so; 
but srarcely waa the false hunger 
of his aval ice appeased^ w'heii down 
went the stock, and away went the 
fortune of the distracted miser. 
Poor Charles Mordauut! He too 
must insist on his *' last mouthful," 
for who does not know that ambi- 
tion, like covetuusness and glut- 
tony, has an ever* craving “ wolf in 
its belly ? " Charles had long held 
a distinguished post in the Cabinet; 
but what of that? Though high, 
he was not higliest ; power had yet 
one last mouthful " wherewith to 
tempt his appetite ; and in intrigu- 
ing for the possession of this, ho 
sacrificed character, and ultimately 
life itself. 

1 might enumerate a thousand 
other iustfincos of the danger of 
giving way to the temptation of a 
last mouthful;" but I am not 


writing a homily, so must return to 
the hero of my narrative, whom 1 
left indolently ruminating by his 
fir'e side. While thus occupied, a 
sudden knock at the door roused 
him from his reveries, and, gently 
raising himself, he began to con- 
sider who the varlet could be that 
thus dared to disturb an Ingoldstadt 
burgher in the very midst of his 
nociiiriial devotions. Some people 
speculate on visitors by their kiun k, 
and Nicholas was one of these, lli-i 
first impression was, that the in- 
truder was no other than his wife, 
returned unexpectedly to moderate 
any exuberant felicity he might be 
indulging in; but the suntj froid 
his cat, who well knew the dread* d 
rap, convinced him that this coul.l 
not be the case, and lie was in the 
act of puzzling himself with a \ii- 
ricty of conjectures, bang ! 

bang! agnin went the knocker, th.; 
bell at the same time ringing, as if 
it were ringing for a wager. 

“ Who’s there ? " cried Nicliol.-is, 
shufiliug and grumbling along tin; 
passage, in the nut disagiceahle con* 
sciousness of a good grievanci* ; 
" Who’s there, 1 say ? ” 

“No matter, let me in." 

“ No inaltcr ! But I tell you it 
is great tnatt(‘r that 1 should know 
who demands admittance into my 
house at. this hour. For aui<hl 1 
know, you may be a thief. Thcie 
was my neighbour Hans Krack- 
jaw" 

“ D n Hans Krackjaw — let me 

in." 

“ Let you in, hey 1 And, pra}’, 
what should 1 let you in fur ? You 
are much better where you are," 
added Nicholas, in an arch, satirical 
manner, which had the effect of re- 
Btoiing his good humour, for your 
slow wag is always pleased when 
he fancies he has said a sinurt 
thing. 

“ Will you let me iti or not ? ” iv- 
jolncd the stranger, raiaing his voice 
in a niustpercmptoiy manner. 

“ No, I won’t." 

“ You won't ? ’* 

“ Nol" 

** Then hero goes," and so saying, 
the Btraugcr kept up such a clatter- 
ing at the door, now with the 
knocker^ and now with his doubled 
fist against the panels, that Nicbohis, 
who began to be apprehensive of the 
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eftVets of this tnro-fold assault and 
batt^iry, thought it better to come 
to terms with him. Accordingly, 
after cautiously peeping through the 
key-hole, in order to get some 
glimpse of the stranger's face or 
tigure, in which, however, ho was 
disappointed by the darkness of the 
night, he unlocked the door, and let 
him in; not a little induced thereto 
by the rain, which now began to 
descend in torrents; for Nicholas, 
notwitiistanding his self-importance, 
was, in the main, a well-natured 
fellow, and would scarcely have re- 
fused shelter, evdn to a poor man, 
at such a season. 

No sooner had llio stranger en- 
tered, than he moved biiskly for- 
ward into the parlour, and enscon- 
cing himself in his host's own sacred 
arm chair, said, in a chuckling tone, 

“ How are you, Nick? Dhagree- 
ai»lo. night tliis.” 

Nick ! Who told you my name 
was Nick ? ” a‘-ked llio burgher, 
drawing himself up with aii air of 
grave hauteur, 

“ Oh, I could not he tliiec days in 
Ing lidstadl without iieariiig all about 
th« ri( h Nicholas Klaucr,” replied 
the stranger, tvith a moat courteous 
inclination of ihu head. 

•* Tine— true. Well, hut now 
that you ^rc in, friend, tell me 
your buhiriesa. But before you 
explain, suppose you rpiit that arm- 
chair, and lake this,” pushing an old 
liigh hacked mahogany one towards 
hi nr. 

“ No, no ; but let alone ; 1 am 
\cry comfortable where I am.” 

“ Give me my chair,” repeated 
Nicholas, drumming testily with one 
foot on the door. 

” 1 shall do no sueh thing," re- 
plied his unabashed visitor. 

“ By St Jerome ! but you z 
cool fellow,*' said mine host, at the 
same time taking the vacant seat, 
and laughing In spite of himself at 
his visitor’s consummate assurance, 
lie would not, however, have sub- 
mitted so readily to his cavalier 
behaviour had not the latter’s air 
and manner denoted a character far 
different from those tame, pacific 
ones to whom honest Nicholas had 
BO long laid down the law. It 
seemed to be that of a shrewd, 
reckless adventurer, who had seen 
life in all its varieties, and could 


make himself at home In all com- 
panies, utterly careless wheilicr be 
were welcome or not. He had a 
grey piercing eye, ever on the look- 
out, as if for his landlord’s silver 
spoons ; a huge mouth, which 
seemed made for no other purpose 
than to perplex a perigord pie; 
broad, square chest, indicating pro- 
digious personal strength ; legs 
bowed like a parenthesis ; and large, 
red ears, which stood oflf from either 
side his head, like the paddle-boxes 
of a steam- boat. The general ex- 
pression of Lis cast-iron counte- 
nance was that of caustic humour ; 
but it was constantly changing, as 
were also the tones of his voice, 
which were now arch and sportive, 
and now harsh and peculiar as those 
of a Yankee boatswain. His attire 
presented nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept that ho wore a pair of super- 
annuated black shorts, a seedy 
cocked hat, and pearl-grey stock- 
ings, with clocks running up to the 
calf of his leg. Altogether his look, 
dre8.4, and bearing, conveyed the 
idea of a mouldy lawyer on the 
hunt for a client. 

When Nicholas had completed his 
inspection of this prepoRscssiug 
biped, which he did in shorter time 
than I have taken to describe him, he 
shrugged his shoulders, as much as 
to say, “ Kcod, you’re a beauty,” 
and then again demanded to kuow 
tho reason of liis abrupt visit. 

” Why, I havo come to sup with 
you, of course,” replied the Unbid- 
den Guest. 

*' Hut you cannot expect any sup- 
per at such a late hour as this.” 

” Indeed but 1 do, though.” 

Then you are like to bo disap- 
pointed, friend.” 

1 think not.” 

“ No matter what you think ; the 
deuce a mouthful will you get in this 
house to-night, for my servants are 
all out, and my pantry is empty.” 

” Pooh, pooh, Master Nicholas. 
Supper 1 want, and supper I will 
have. Why, what are you staring 
for ? Is there any thing surprising 
in a hungry man wanting Lis sup- 
per ? ” 

** But I tell you again, I have got 
no supper.” 

" That’s a lie, Nick, and you know 
it.” 

“ Indeed I And, pray, how do you 
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know nyhet^r it's a lie or not ? 7’ 
enquired ifnliie^ost, aa much startled 
as an abbess' tj^buila' be, at the sight 
of a concealed* IiiBliVnah iu her nun- 
nery. ■ ' 

“ Oh/^ rejoined the stranger, xvitli 
a second courteous obeit^rtiif'e, “ I 
could not be three days in Iiigold- 
Btadt without hearing all about /Ni- 
cholas Klauer and Jiis famous v.- 
tualling establishment. People here- 
abouts talk of nothing else, at least 
where I have been.” 

You have said that once before; 
BO rd thank you to change your 
tunc. I'm not one to be taken in 
by soft speeches ; 1 am as sick of them 
as a poor patient of his doctor's 
bill.” 

“ Hah, hah ! ” replied the stran- 
ger, “ that*H so like you— you are 
BO droli 1 Such a wag ! ” 

This well-timed laugh did not come 
amiss to Nicholas, despite bis depre- 
cation of all Holt speeches. Few 
men,' indeed, who pique themselves 
on their humour, can resist the com- 
pliment of a hearty laugh, especially 
when it comes lu the right place. 
Many, otherwise adroit, fiatwrers 
are sad marplots in this respect. 1 
once knew a gentleman who could 
never get his risible muscles Into 
play till a full halt hour after the 
rest of the company had forgotten 
the joke, when lie would huist out 
with a most cacophonous cacliinna- 
ilon, and generally at the veiy mo- 
ment when the gravest possible dis- 
course was going forward. Now, 
the stranger was'no bungler of this 
sort; his seasonable chuckle, there- 
fore, had ail the efl'ect that might 
have been anticipated, for the 
burgher was so mollified by Jus 
prompt appreciation of a good 
thing, that without more ado he 
rose from his seat, and liiirrying out 
ot the roojni, returned in a few mi- 
nutes with the supper apparatus, 
and placing th§ items, one by one uti 
the table, desired the stranger to fall 
to ; while he himself looked on. 

And well he might look on, for 
never since the days of Heliogabalus 
was there seen such an appetite aa 
tills well- featured visitor’s. Talk of 
a pike— -a shark — a cormorant — a 
p'>et ! Why, he would have beaten 
an alderman, giving him the start of 
a whole venison pasty ! Not less as- 
tounding were his faculties of de- 


glutition. Gould you but have seen 
him, you would have sworn he was 
just fresh from a year’s browising on 
the Great Zaarah, with all the thirst 
of the desert upon him. 

Though himself a superior hand 
at these matters, yet mine liost was a 
mere child compared to his guest, 
and as he sate looking on, while the 
latter’s huge iiiouih kept constantly 
opening and shutting like a bo.v (loor 
on a benelit niglit, his sui prise » as 
scarcely Jess than his admiration, 
and he began to consider wiiidn 
liimself who or what the stra.i^er 
could he. Was he a travelling Jug- 
gler, whose trade was eating and 
drinking for wagers, or some poor 
scare-crow oj” a student indemnify- 
ing himself for a piotracted Lent at 
the University ? Was he a player — 
was he a pedlar — was he this — was 
he that — u as he I’otlier ? A tliousand 
random speculations passed through 
the burgher’s brain, and as hcJituled 
the most plausible ot these to Ids 
guest, in the hope of drawing him 
out, he received siichcm till y answers 
as served still further to mystify 
him ; and at length lie had nothing 
left fop it, hut to scratch his head 
and put on that air of uncomi»on 
serioiiHoess which is the last re- 
source of men iti a state ot per- 
plexity. ^ 

But thniigli the stranger refufed to 
gratify his hosi\s curiosity, he evi- 
dently enjoyed his bewilderment; 
and filling his glass, for, 1 veiily be- 
lieve, lliH twentieth time, drained it at 
a draught to the health of Niehola-^, 
and then setting it down with the 
Belf•sati^fied air of a good man who 
has just fulfilled a sacred duty, said, 
•* What nils you, Nick’i* you leok 
amazed.” 

" And no wonder. But, I say, 
what are you going to do with tiiat 
ham bone ?” 

“ Swallow it to be sure.” 

” Swallow it? Mercy on us, 
what a stomach you must have ! ” 

•* Why, what a fuss the man makes 
about a small ham bone! Theie 
was a lime, Nick, when you were 
running a poor, houseless lad about 
Iiigoldbtadr, when you would not 
have turned up your nose even at a 
ham bone.” 

Few great men like to be remind- 
ed of their past insignificance, and 
Nicholas was proveibially sensitive 
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on this point Looking therefore at 
his gueat aa savagely as he could 
have eaten him, he said, — 

I’d have you to know, friend, 
that 1 am a burgher of Inguldstadt, 
and will have no freedoms taken 
with me ; so, if you cannot keep a 
civil tongue in your head, the best 
thing you can do will bo to quit 
my house.” 

“ Hah I hah I hah ! ” replied the 
unknown, throwing himself back in 
his arm chair, and iittming a sort of 
hoarse, imperfect bleat, like a slieep 
with a sore throat; “ you are in a 
passion, Nick; be calm, 1 beg, as 
you value my good opinion.” 

*' Your good opinion! Well, upon 
my soul, you are, without exception, 
the most impudent dog 1 ever set 
eyes on,"4laid tlio burgher, more 
and more puzzled to account for his 
guest’s inexplicable conduct. 

“ Don't be saucy, Nick, or I shall 
pull your nose,” and before the in- 
dignant Nicholas had time to express 
his opinion of this unparalleled af- 
front, the Rti anger seized the ham 
bone, and swallowed it with the 
same apparent ease with wliich Ka- 
mo Samee used to swallow a bolster ; 
his host while he witnessed this 
aeliievement, giving vent to hia won- 
der in such broken sentences as, 
“ Well, 1 ye.ver ” — ** Can it be pos- 
sible ? ” — " Bless my heart, what a 
mouthful ! ” 

The table being now fairly clear- 
ed, Nicholas began to entertain a 
hope that liis guest would take his 
departure, and to expiMlite so desi- 
rabie a move, he yawned as if he 
had just finished the perusal of the 
“ Omnipresence of the l)e«ty,” and 
threw out hints about its being late, 
and time for all decent folks to be 
a-bed. But the stranger either could 
not, or would not, understand h’s 
meaning, whereupon Nicholas was 
formally proceeding to give him no- 
tice to quit, when be was stopped 
by, ** Your ham bone makes a very 
pretty relish. Master Klauer; but 
now for serious eating. Where is 
supper?” 

” God help the man, he has just 
finished it I ” 

** What, do you call those windy 
kickshaws a supper? Nonsense, 
you must be joking. 1 am sure, now, 
you have got some other nice little 
tit-bit in your snuggery.** 


** Not an atom of either fish, flesh, 
or fowl, as 1 hope to be saved.*' 

** Oil, fie, Nicholas Klauer, fie 1 *’ 
What 1 tell you is the fact ; I 
havo not a scrap left in the bouse, 
tauless,” added the burgher with a 
melancholy smile, '* you will try the 
poker.” 

** Don’t talk in this ridiculous 
manner. Master Klauer. You know 
well— for I can see it in your he- 
sitating look — that there is just 
a paid or two Jeft in your pan- 
try, augo and fetch them. Come, 
not a word, 1 will be obeved ; ” and 
the stranger cast such a fierce, me- 
naceous glance at his host., that Ni- 
cholas, who was of a pacific turn of 
soul, was actually bullied into sub- 
mission, though it went to his very 
heart’s core to see the dainties whivii 
he had specially put by for the mor- 
row's recreations thus consigned to 
the all-devouring maw of some ano- 
nymous adventurer. 

As this last reflection crossed bis 
mind, and he saw his unbidden 
guest making the most destructive 
inroads on the integrity of his dar- 
ling viands, bis own mouth began 
to water, and at length his epicu- 
rean propensities getting the better 
of him, be burst out witli, *' Stop, 
fail* play’s a jewel; it’s my turn 
now,” and made an immediate 
snatch at the one remaining dainty. 

“ Why, you greedy brute!” roared 
the eniHged stranger, hurling his 
cocked-hat at Nicholas’s head, 

would you have me die of hunger, 
while that vile, sophisticated paunch 
of yours is crammed even to suflFo- 
cation ? For shame. Master Klauer, 
for shame ; how can you expect me 
to call again, if you treat me in this 
unhandsome manner?” With which 
words he laid fast hold of the pate, 
and bolted it, in what Lord Diiberley 
aignificanlly calls “ the twiukling of 
a bed.pole.’* 

Up to this hour the honest burgher 
had kept his fears under some sort 
of restraint; but they now began to 
overpower him, especially when he 
came to reflect on his position. Not a 
soul but himself and his strange vi- 
sitor were in the house : the hour 
was verging on midnight; the patrol 
bad taken bis last rounds, and the 
BOiindof footsteps bad long since died 
away in the streets. Yet at this 
very hour, for aught Nicholas could 
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say to the coutrary, he might be 
sitting check by jowl with some cool 
aud practised desperado, who tak- 
ing advantage of the favourable op- 
portunity, might rob— murder— pop 
him into a sack — and bury him in the 
coal* bole. In such an event, who 
could hear his outcries ? His neigh- 
bour on the right was a deaf baker, 
and on tlic left a bed* ridden book- 
seller. It was a clear case. Hap 
what might, he liad not the ghost of 
a chance left— not a peg whereon to 
hang .1 hope. 

These dismal reflections were not 
at all relieved by the lights and 
sounds about him. His favourite 
cat, with tliat fine tact peculiar to 
animals, kept constantly peeping 
out between his legs, and casting 
uneasy glances at' the stranger 
—the tall upiight clock ticked, like 
a dcath-watcli, in his eai^tbe sulky 
lire set all the persuasions of the 
poker at defiance — and the lights on 
the table burned or seemed to burn 
with a strange, sickly light, throwing 
the most eccentric lights and shades 
on the haish lineaments of the 
stranger. ISicholas was by no means 
deficient in personal courage, yet ho 
could nut clioose but feel alarmed 
:it his posliioii; and when, with a 
shrewd eye to results, he stole a 
glance at his ^ isitor’s athletic frame, 
and then took into considoration his 
own helpless obesity, Jiis very soul 
sickened within him, and lie was 
thinking by what means he might 
best rid himself of his unbidden 
guest’s presence, when, as if he read 
what was passing in Ids niind, the 
latter observed — 

“ You don’t half like me, Nick — 
1 see you don’t. ^Vell, there is no 
accounting fur tastes, though 1 have 
been reckoned handsome, 1 asf^ure 
you. However, never mind that; 
let us talk of more important mat- 
ters. Your pantry *’ — 

“ Is as empty as a poet's pocket.** 

“ Why then, since this is the case, 
I don't see that you can do better 
than just step out, and fetch me in a 
small trifle — say a dozen pounds or 
so, for 1 am not particular to an 
ounce — of soraetiiing solid, by way 
of wind-up. You cannot expect a 
gentleman to live on air, and 1 have 
had little more substantial as yet. 
' Now, don’t apologize, for 1 am not 
at all angry.** 


** Oh, the ravenous alligator I’* 
thought Nicholas ; but he was a dis- 
creet man, end did not give utter- 
ance to his disgust . 

“ You are surprised at ray appe- 
tite,** resumed the stranger, " aud 
no wonder, for 1 look delicate.** 

“Delicate!** muttered Nicholas, 
while the phantom of a wan smile 
flitted across his face. 

“ No more of this, Nick,*’ said the 
Unknown sternly,*' but put on your 
hat and vanish; you cannot con- 
ceive how hungry lam!” 

** What, go out in tliis soaking 
shower, when all the shops are shut, 
and not a mouthful of any thing is 
to bo procured for love or money ? 
Impossible. Only listen how the 
rain is driving against th window.” 

** Oh, true; it does rain a little,” 
replied the stranger, with inimiiable 
nonchalance, “ but what of that ? 
I shall nut feel it; so go, Master 
Klauer, I am ciiiitc hurt to think you 
can hesitate an instant.” 

“ If I do,” lejoined the burgher, 
in a high state of acetous efferves- 
cence, “I’ll be” 

A loud la;j»h — say rather a fierce 
yell of exultation fi om ihennonymoiis 
Scaramouch interrupted his host’s 
further speech. “ Maik me,” said 
the former, *‘ the clock is now on 
the strok(3 of eleven, and if, when 
that hour has struck, 1 find you still 
here, I swear by all the powers of 
grace and beauty, 1 will cut your 
throat;” and by way of giving em- 
phasis to this threat, ho siiatehed a 
rarving-kiiife from the table, and 
began coolly sharpening it on his 
shiie-leatiker. 

This flightful menace set Nicho- 
las’s teeth clatteiing like a pair of 
castanets; he made no reply, — how 
should he ? — but moving tow'ards the 
window, looked abroad on theswar- 
thy face of night, which was sullen ns 
revenge, without even the affecta- 
tion of a smile, except when the 
moon by fits struggled through the 
ragged spongy clouds, or some de- 
mure maiden star just popped her 
meek bead out and then timidly re- 
treated. 

“ What! you won’t go?” said the 
stranger, who saw how his host’s at- 
tention was occupied. “ Well, you 
know the alternative ; and 1 am too 
much of a gentleman to break my 
word.” 
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** But I sliall catcYi my death of 
cold,” expostulated the burgher^ by 
way of a conclusive argument. 

“ Well, is that my fault?’* 

“ Do, pray, have some little con« 
slderatioii. Only look at me. Do 
you think 1 am one fitted to go 
uainpiug about from house to house 
ill a shower that might soak through 
the hide of a rhinoceros? Why can’t 
you go yourself?” 

“Go myself 1 ” replied the Un- 
known, uplifting hia hands and eyes 
in astonishment; “ what a heart you 
must have to propose such a thing 
to a tender flower like mo ! ” Then * 
in a voice of thunder he added, — 
« pjy — vanish— evaporate !” 

“ lint surely you will give mo time 
to wrap a i^ullen comforter about 
my II *ck ! ” 

“ Nonsense ; what can a great 
healthy savage like you want with a 
woollen comforter ? You sec 1 have 
pot none. However, to show you 
how considerate I am, I will give you 
just two seconds to get ready. — Now, 
IS your comfoiter ou ? ” 

“ No, 1 cannot tie the knot,” 

” Shall I tie it for you ?” exclaimed 
the stranger, with a glance of pecu- 
liiir riieauiiig : “ But haik,” he con- 
tinued, " the clock strikes ; now then” 
—'Olid I isiug from his chair, he gave a 
teriHic flourish with the carving- 
knife. 

“ Hold, hold — I’m gone — God help 
me!” and so saying, the aggrieved 
buii'her snatched up his hat and 
iiiiibiella, and huriied as fast as his 
legs would carry him out of the 
hou^c. 

The night was autumn in itP rough- 
est mood ; the wind came in shtilly 
gusts, aad then died away in low 
Hiippiessed moanings; blaik clouds 
went travelling with all the alow 
pomp of a fuireral procession acroB.<i 
the sky; and the fog that choked 
up the silent streets allowed nothing 
to bo visible, but just the dim, unde- 
cided glimmer of a lamp or two, and 
their reflections in the gutters un- 
derneath. Moonshine there was 
none, — mudshlno had it all to her- 
self. It was one of those disastrous 
nights when humanity Is beset by 
all sorts of grievances — a night pro- 
vocative of suicide; when heaven 
scowls on earth, and earth gives back 
frown for frown; when the fancy 
refuses to put forth a leaf, and the 


yellow flowers of spleen and hypo- 
chondriasm are alone In full blos- 
som. 

On such a night Blackmore con- 
‘'ceived tlie idea of his “ Princo Ar- 
thur,” and the publisher uf that 
drowsy epic hung himself from 
sheer desperation ! 

On such a night the dispirited Plu- 
ralist woke up fVotn a dream of “ The 
Church iu Danger,” just in time to 
learn that the Tories had sent in 
their resignation ! ^ 

On such a night the last new 
comedy was damned by a damp au- 
dience, who were in no mood for 
the vivacious ! 

^ Oil .111011 a night the ennuyed, so- 
litary old bachelor proposed to, and 
WHS accepted by, his housekeeper ! 

On such n night “ Love” flew out 
of the ” cottage- window,” aiid the 
newly-espoused Orlando had his 
fit St contention with his “angel 
wife I ” 

As Nicholas, on whom the spirit 
of this comfortless night pressed 
with most dihlieartpiiing eflect,wci)t 
plash — plash — through the mud, 
which kept spoulng him like a 
paid, and even inHiniiated itself into 
an undesired intimacy with his 
lamb’s- vt'ool stockings, he began to 
eoIiloqui7;e on the strange postuie 
of his Hfl'airs. 

“ What a condition is mine ? ” said 
lie, “ I came out a man, and shall go 
back a sponge— there, there’s a shoe- 
full, right over the ancles,” and ho 
jiikcd out his leg with that peculiar 
quiver which a cat gives when she 
makes her first step into water. 
“ Very hard,” he continued, “ un- 
conitiioD hard to be treated at my 
time of life as I have been to-night, 
just as If I were a mere nobody; 
and all by some ruflian adventurer, 
who, if the truth weie known, has 
not got a rix-dollar to savfe him from 
starvation and as he thought of his 
unbidden guest's possible poverty 
came to hia aid, and tugging at Ids 
waistcoat VI ith prodigiousirritability, 
ho resolved Instantly to go back 
and call him to account, and if this 
had no effect, to kick him into the 
streets. 

Just as he turned to put this mag- 
nanimous resolve into execution, a 
stiff blast came sweeping round ilie 
corner of the street where he stood, 
and after skinning his superannuat- 
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ed umbriellt so effectually that no- 
thing but a strait, upiight stick re- 
mained In his hand, bleur off his hat, 
while an enormous hail- drop, im- 
pregnated with ague, dropped, as if, 
from spite, into the fleshy furrows 
of his neck, and wept itself to death 
between his shoulders. To fill up 
the measure of his sufferings, he 
heard a voice crying after him, and 
pricking up his ears, in order to as- 
certain who could be hailing him at 
such an hour, recognised— or was it 
mere fancy ? — the authoritative tones 
of the Unknown ! 

Where now was his resolution? 
Alas, it had oozed out, like Hob 
Acres’ valour, at his fingers’ ends; 
and heaving a sigh as profound as if 
soul and body were parting com- 
pany, he once again set forward, 
sounding the depths of the puddles 
(without missing one) in his road; 
and looking up at each house he 
passed, to seo if aught was stirring, 
or likely to stir, while the lively rain 
kept trickling off his bald head, as if 
it were a varnit.hed turnip. Vain, 
however, was his scrutiny. Not the 
slightest tokens of animation appear- 
ed. All was hushed and hopeless as 
the grave, except when now and 
then a watch- dog gave out a drowsy 
bark, or some enamoured tom-cat 
in hot pursuit of a coqiiettinh tabby, 
came down with a squall into the 
mud from the top of a roof or dead 
wall. 

At length, as Nicholas passed 
down the street where his old crony 
Hans Krackjaw resided, he saw a 
light glimmering in his bed- room 
window, and hurrying towards the 
house, he rang a loud peal at the 
bell. For a few minutes no notice 
was taken of his summons, but when 
he had thrice repeated it, the window 
was cautiously opened, and a red 
Worsted mght-cap pupped out and 
as suddenly popped in again ; while, 
at the same moment, the voice of 
Hans cried out, “ Who’s there ?” in 
that peculiarly tremulous tone which 
a peaceable householder adopts 
wh$n he has reason to believe that 
he Is putting the question to a 
thief. 

** It is 1, Nicholas Klauer. Don’t 
you know me, Hans ? ” 

••You Nick Klauer? No such 
thing; my friend Nicholas is a de- 
cent respectable body, who would 


not go about knocking people itp'at’ 
midnight. Get along" with you ; you 
are no more Nick Klauer than lam.'' 

•• But 1 *ell jou I am that unhap- 
,py wretch, and wibli to God 1 was 
'somebody else; 1 would not care 
wlio, provided 1 was not myself." 

These last woi ds were uttered in 
such a loud, distinct, impassioned 
tone that Hans could no longer mis- 
take the speaker. 

So then, you really are Nick 
Klauer ? " he replied ; “ very odd ; 
and pray, Nick, what do you want 
with me ?” 

•* Supper," shouted the burgher. 

"Supper?" rejoined Hans in as- 
tonishmiMit, " What, do you take iny 
house for a restaurateur ? " 

" No, no ; but I’ve got the Lord 
knows who to sup withiflhe, and he 
has swallowed every thing 1 have 
ill the house, even to a ham bone. 
Do, for pity’s sake, let me have it, 
or else — hark, there lie is again; 
don’t you hear him," continued the 
foilorii Nicholas, as the stern voice 
of the stranger rang a second time 
in his eai. 

" Hctar him 1 Hear who?" ex- 
claimed Hans impatiently. 

“ The carving-knife — no, the ham 
boiie—that is, 1 mean, the man who 
can swallow the ham hone." 

" Go home, Nick ; you’re drunk — 
shocking drunk! 1 would accom- 
pany you myself, butit rains so hard, 
and I’ve got such a cold. Poor fel- 
low ! 1 feel for your condition, so 
rei-pertable as I always thought you. 
And your wife, too — what 7nuKt she 
think of you? Weil, it can’t be 
helped;’’ and with this bland ex- 
prchsion of sympathy, Hans closed 
the window. Strange, that men who 
will not stir a step to ass^t you in a 
difliculty, will yet stand half an hour 
in their shirts, on a cold rainy night, 
to fling you good advice out of a bed- 
room window ! 

At the next house at which he 
' stopped, Nicholas was doomed to be 
equally unlucky, with this agreeable 
difference, that as he rang at the 
bell, be could distinctly hear the 
cocking of a blunderbuss — a delicate 
hint, which he was far too sagacious 
not to interpret in a right sense. 

Whither now was he to betake 
himself? This was a difflcnlt ques- 
tion to solve; and atf pe paused to 
consider of*ilr^e.f0Hiliiately recol- 
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lected that a dry, adust old maid, 
Miss Urgondu tjuackenboBs, one of 
Ills wUe*s must iutiinatH asKociates, 
lived but a fcnr yards off. So away 
he posted towards her dwelling, and 
was going olf in despair, after ha« 
vlng summoned her by name and 
by knocker at least a dozen times, 
when he heard a shuffle along the 
passage, and presently a shrill, iriU 
table voice enquired who it was that 
Was raising such an unseemly clat- 
ter ; wlieieijpon Nicholas mentioned 
his name and errand, but was inter- 
rupted, in no measured terms, liy 
tlie indignant spiuHter, who, evident- 
ly imagining that Satan, in the ah- 
sence of Mrs Klaiier, had been in- 
spiiing her husband with iueonti- 
iienl tiesiies, exclaimed, in tones of 
mingled disdain and regret, “ What, 
Mr Nicholas out at this hour ? Pie 
on you, sir ! What will that excel- 
lent woman, your wife, say? A 

¥ 'eullemaii of your respectability ! 

thoiiitht you quite a different cha- 
I'acler 

“ May all the plagues of Egypt 
light on you, yoti old skin- flint,” 
roared ilw* burgher, stungto the <pjick 
by such wilful misinteipretatioii of 
his motives. “ Will you, or will you 
not, listen to reason ? ” 

“ No, I wont. Reason, forsooth ? 
Whai reason can llu re be in coming 
out on a lainy night, to take advan- 
tage of a helpless virgin r’ I would 
not liave believed you could be 
guilty of such conduct, if 1 had not 
lieaid you with niy own ears. Rely 
on it, Mr Klauer, your wife shall hear 
of your bt ha\ iour lo-inonow. Skin- 
flint, indeed!” and williout deign- 
ing 10 bold furtlier parley >viili so 
astounding a sioner, Miss Quacken- 
boss ahiuptly retreated, and, as mir 
111 starred burgher heard tlie, last 
echo of her wheezing cougb, hi 
cursed her — he cursed ihe unknown 
—he ciiised the whole world, and 
himself into the bargain, and then 
set forward agaiu, marvellously re-' 
freshed by the fulness aud intensity 
of bis vituperativo expectorations. 
Whether cursing or blessing, there 
is nothing like having one's fit out. 
A wholesome anathema or twb 
greatly relieves an anguished spirit. 

Nicholas had now but one more 
place to visit, which ho would, no 
doubt, have torgotteo, bad ho rfdt 
roQsed to a sense of his dutj 


by the peremptory voice of tiio 
stranger, which seemed on this oc- 
casion to sound close at his eliiow. 
At the corner of the mat ket- place 
lived a merry, one-eyed, lop-sided 
tailor, a poverty- stricken dog, hut a 
born genius for a frolic, with whom 
the burgher had in former days been 
inliinate, but whose acquaintance, 
as he himself waxed in wealth and 
dignity, he thought it hut respect- 
able to cut. To this cabbnge-eatiug 
Cyclops he resolved, as a last re- 
source, to make applicrtion, and ac- 
cordingly laised the same U[)roar at 
his door that lie had raised on the 
two former occHsiuns. Ja less than 
a minute ho had the satisfaction to 
hear an attic window opened ; while, 
in reply to his hurried demand for 
asHistance, the good-humoured snip 
said, Supper! Oh yes, to he sure, 
you are heartily welcome to all 1 
have in the house. The load won't 
break your back." 

“ Never mind that; I’m not over 
nice, so open the door and let me in.” 

I wish 1 could, Master Klauer; 
but unfortunately 1 have mislaid the 
key, so what little 1 have to give you 
I must fling out of the winnow. It 
is, to bo sure, rather an odd way of 
furnishing one’s friend with a meal; 
but " 

** No matter for that, Tm used to 
oddities;” and Nicholas shuddered, 
for he bethought him of the stran- 
ger. 

** Well, look up then,” replied the 
tailor; ** for the supper is coining.” 

Nicholas, full of faith, looked up, 
with hands outspread, to catch the 
descending edibles ; but scarcely 
had he done so, when down on his 
unprotected head came a jug, full 
charged with water, which falling 
plump on his toes, set him dancing 
like a disciple of St Vitus, while he 
could hear, as the window Was shut 
to, the sly lament of the transported 
tailor. — 

“ Poor dear Nicholas I W'hat a 
shame to use a rich man in this man- 
ner! 1 hope your toe isn’t quite 
-crushed— and Tm afraid it is the 
gouty one. Hah, hah ! was ever such 
a mischance ? And so Mutious as 
I was in throwing the supper but I 
Why didn't you catch It, Master 
Klauer P I told you it was coming. 
Ho. ho, ho!" ^ 

This last catastrophe tore to atoma 

-.i , ♦ . - .e a * w ‘ ' ' ' 
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what fiiw fihreds of equanimity the 
poor burgher had yet been able to 
keep together. To be Inou'.ted by a 
poor man — a notoriously poor man 
— and that man a tailor 1 Flesh and 
blood could not stand it ; and puft- 
itig and blowing like a grampus at 
the bare idea id' Midi an indignity, 
the outrageous Nii-liolas resolved 
instantly to return home, and cither 
assassinate or be assassinated by the 
Unknown. The allci native was 
frighiiul, but tliere was no help for 
it. 

In this murderous mood he readi- 
ed liis dwelling, and forcing his way, 
hurricane-fashion, into the parlour, 
saw — what? VVliy, his unbidden 
guest seated fast aslet'p in his arm- 
chair, grinning like a hyena, and 
snoring with an intensity that might 
have li vailed the united sternuta- 
tions of the .Seven Sleepers, lluw 
superlatively ugly the scamp looked! 
Ibit this was nothing; it was the 
contrast his co/y appearance pre- 
eeuted to his own — the sarcasm im- 
plied by bis veiy repose — and the 
conscious sneer that (piivered on bis 
lips, as if, even in slumber, be was 
playing tricks with his host. This 
it was that tilled the burgher’s cup 
of gall to overilowing; aud snatch- 
ing up the pukvr, he aimed a prodi- 
gious blow with it light at the head 
of the sleeping b« auty. At this iu- 
Htaiit the creature awoke, gave a 
laugh which you might have heard 
a inileoif, and before the instrument 
could descend on iiis forehead, turn- 
ed it aside with his uplifted hand as 
easily as if it had been a peacock’s 
feather ; wliicli so electrified Nicho- 
las, who was fully prepared to seo 
him measure his length on the floor, 
that he rushed out again like mad, 

' roaring as he ran, “The secret’s out 1 
the secret's out I ’’just in time to 
evade the snatch which the evil one 
^»i.{or’twaH he indeed, disguised in 
Iho appropriate costume of a lawyer 
-—made at his coat skirts. 

Away—away he flew, up this 
street, down that; now scatteriog 
about him the thick mud of a gutter, 
and HOW stumbling up against a 
lamp-post — nothing had power to 
impede or stop his course. In cross- 
ing LiiO corner of the great square, 
he came full tilt against the only 
pedestrian he had yet met with— a 
tall middle-aged gentleman in spec- 


tacles, who was picking his way 
cautiously through the slush — and 
driving head foremost against the 
pit of his stomach, shot him (ejacu- 
lating many a ferocious curse) right 
into the middle of the road ; while, 
that nothing might he wanting to 
keep the volant burgher at the top of 
his speed, he could hear footsteps 
hurrying after him, and presenil} 
the tiend’s voict- rung in his car— 

“ Hun, Nick— bravo, that’s capital ; 
well, who would have thought a fat- 
Ingoldstadt burgher could lunve been 
60 nimble ? 

“ Ay, run, Nick, run— never mind 
the horse-pond to the right, or the 
green ditch, flush of chick-weed, to 
the left. 'J'o he sure, the projecting 
angle of that pig-stye tq^y prove a 
little embarraHsiiig, es])ecially us the 
sleepless old sow within is of an ini- 
table tiiiii of mind; and still less 
is to he said for the facilities of pas- 
sage afTiirdtul by that prickly hedge 
in front; hut no matter — there lie 
goes, ehaiging like a hero into the 
very thick of the bristling vegetables, 
wounded in both legs, and by no 
means scatheless in hands and faee. 
Hurrah, hurrah ! Three to one — six 
to one — ten to one — any odds on the 
flying burgher ! ” 

On rushed Niek, and close at Ids 
heels, on rushed his tormentor — one 
Niek after the other — the former 
sighing and groaning, as if his heart 
would break ; the other shouting and 
laughing as if his sides would split. 
Such a race ! Never within the me- 
mory of the oldest inhabitant” of 
lugoldstfldt had there been known 
one equal to it. 

Once ortwiccdidthefranlicNicho- 
las attempt to pause and take breath, 
for he had got the stiteh in his side ; 
hut the instant he relaxed his speed, 
up came his pursuer, with his inces- 
sant shout of, “on, Nick, on; ive 
have far to go yet.” Consoling re- 
flection I Especially to a fat roan on 
a rainy night. Whe!i they reached 
the meanest of the numerous villages 
that lie scattered about within a mile 
of the town, Nicholas endeavoured 
to give his fiend persecutor the slip 
by affecting a vigorous bolt onward, 
and then abruptly doubling and dart- 
ing down one of the dark, narrow, 
cross-roads that intersect the neigh- 
bourhood ; but he had a sportsman 
to deal with who was up to all such 
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manceuvrings, so he was compelled 
to rattle on again in his old steeple- 
chase style, while 'he perspiration 
poured in streams down his Intelli- 
gent, but forlorn, face, and his un- 
bidden guest kept crying after him, 

“ on, Nick, to the loft— to the left— 
wc shall be at home shortly." 

By Ibis lime they woro close un- 
der tho. low wall of a churchyard 
which lies away from the more fre- 
quented tract, in the licait of a Hat, 
open country, just three miles from 
Iiigoldstadt. livery one knows, or 
should know, the spot to which I 
allude. It is of setni circular form, 
Boniething like a hoi'se-Mhoe ; and 
being peopled by local tradition with 
a lliousand phantom teuanto, not a 
riiixcii who has any regard for his 
salvation will venture near it after 
nightfall. A curse is said to be on 
it. No Ihuverspiinga up within its 
circuit ; the very gi a^» just ac<(iiircs a 
t.oit of starveling growth, then ruts 
and dies; uothitig lives but the dead- 
ly henbane, beneath whose shade the 
suit mottled toad lies couched; or a 
few lean, shrunken, discontented 
yews, wliich look just as if they 
\v(‘ie planted hy some goblin /uoio- 
gi’.t, by way of a quiz upon vegeta- 
tion. 

Ariivcd at this forlorn spot, which 
was made still more cheerless by tho 
spectral waving to and fro of the 
yew.sand tho sickly light of the yel- 
low moon which now began to pour 
iluwii a dim, reluctant radiance, 
poor Nicholas, shuddering from head 
lo foot — for too well he knew bis 
whereabout— made another des- 
perate attempt at a retreat ; but in 
vain; he was riveted to tho spot 
like an epic poet to the windows of 
acooksliup ; while, to compel him to 
an onward nnovement, his pursuer, 
making an extempore spring on his 
back, and clasping him tightly rou. d 
the neck with both arms, began 
to spur away at his haunches with 
such uncommon vivacity, that goad- 
ed to supernatural exertions, he 
made one last convulsive essay, and 
cleared the low wall In a stylo that 
would have electrified the most ac- 
complished leaper of the six-foot 
club, his goblin rider bearing con- 
scientious testimony to his nimble- 
nesa by bellowing out, ** Oh rare, 
there was a jump ! Stop, Nick, we 
are at home at last” 

Our logoldstadt Velocipede is now 


fairly within the haunted enclosure, 
and though his demon persecutor 
has vanished, others and more ap- 
palling objects still remain to bewil- 
der him. In whatever direction lie 
looked, there he saw tho ghastl y rn i xcd 
with the grotesque, and the iiiatcrifd 
with the irnmateiial, just as he luid 
BO often met with them in those le- 
gendary talcs of which the Gei rnaus 
of all classes are so fond. The gi aves 
about him stirred with life — spec- 
tral forms lluiig down threatening 
glances upon him from the populous 
branches of the yews — skeleton fares 
kept popping up bcliind every tomb- 
stone — and the winding lizard crept 
out from amidst tho rank luxuriance 
of the henbane, its biirnf.shed scales 
flashing and glowing with a thousand 
gorgeous colours beneath the mete- 
oric radiance of the corpse-candles 
wliich traversed the lazar-houso 
in every dirertion. Heic, in one 
place, a gruiqi of gi inning hobgoblins 
were piioiicttingntid bobbing to each 
other, and cutting such incredible 
capers, tiiat 1 can only compare 
them to those practised in the High- 
laud fling during the briskest parox- 
ysms of that picturcsfpie saltation ; 
and just outside the aisle, two 
monumental knights in armour, 
whoso ''united ages" might have 
amounted to some four hundred 
years and odd, stood holt- upright, 
staring at Nicholas with* upraised 
arms, as ifwaving him a grim welcome 
homo. But what shocked the good 
man worse than all, was the sight of 
a grisly old witch wdth a beard as 
black as your hat, ogling a carved 
Dutch cherub who had just sprung 
into animation on the head of a tomb- 
stone; while another, equally stubbly, 
was waltzing with a sprightly skele- 
ton on the marble slab of a cenotaph, 
and as the engaging creature twirled, 
rattling round her in the dance, she 
smirked and simpered with a brcadtii 
of grin that would hare won the 
heart of an Ksquimatix. 

Poor Nicholas! \Vt*ll might he 
feel the rough, wrinkled goose* skin 
%'eepin|^ and shivering all over him 
at the sight of such unhallowed or- 
gies. Such was his condition that 
even the hooting of an owl or tho 
baying of a watch-dog would have 
been ravishing harmony to his soul, 
as convincing him that something 
of humanity, however Ineffectual, 
atiU lingered near him. But all was 
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intense, awful stillness, the stfllness, 
without the repose, of the grave. 

'While Nick thus stood transfixed 
and spell-bound, he saw. In a remote 
corner of the charmed semi-circle, a 
man busy digging a grave, and 
throwing up at every lift of Imn spade 
a load that might have killed a dray- 
hortiH. The sight of tliia figure, 
possibly mortal like himself, in- 
spired him with sudden courage — 
his heart yearned towards him, and 
in an instant he was by his side — 
but what words can express his 
rage — his loathing — his despair — 
when in his hideous lineaments he 
rec<»gniHed his Unbidden Guest! 
The fiend’s eyes were fastened on 
him with the benumbing power of 
the basilisk, and, flinging aside his 
spade, while a ghastly grin wrinkled 
his countenance, he thundered in 
the burgher’s ear, “ Nick, welcome 
home I” Instantly the spell of 
silence that had so long hung, like a 
heavy air, over the charnel-house, 
was broken-— the old church bell 
began tolling — strange forms, ap- 
parelled in winding-sheets, sung 
funeral anthems among the clouds, 
and, while a thousand infernal voices 
took up and prolonged the cry 
“ Welcome home,” a legion of fiends, 
each as material as a Glasgow bailie, 
gatheiing about the crazed burgher, 
made bu*>y preparations for precipi- 
tating him into the black abyss. 

But scared— distracted as ho was 
— Nicholas was not the man to per- 
mit himself to be buried alive with- 
out a fight for it. A burgher at bay 
is a dangerous animal to meddle 
with, and accordingly he set to at 
the pugnacious imps with a skill and 
energy that might have created a 
sensation even at Mouseley-hurst. 
But, alas I what can one do against 
. myriads? In vain Nicholas kicked 
— 8c» itclmd — pinched — and even 
butted like a goat at his assailants — 
his strength was fast, leaving him, 
and a sly unhandsome blow in the 
sirloin, planted by bis unbidden 
guest while he was manually repro- 
ving a squat goblin who had 


riously inconvenienced him by the 
scandalous intemperance of his as- 
sault and battery, put an end to the 
engagement by sending him head 
over heels into the pit. Down — 
down, he plunged, performing a 
world of grotestpie gyrations in his 
descent— ten thousand liglits Hash- 
ing before his eyes — ten thousand 
bells ringing in his ears— owls hood- 
ing — fiends shouting — serpents he s- 
iug— cocks crowing — dogs barking 
— coflins cTashiiig— ding- dong- 
whiz, whiz — bow, wow — cock-a- 
duodle doo — bang, bang — huzza, 
huzza — and he himself shouting out 
louder than all, " Help, help I — 
murder ! — thieves I — fire ! — the de- 
vil! — oh, Lord 1 ” — till In* woke, to 
find himself sprawling on the lloor, 
and the cat, whom he had half 
crushed in his fall, mewing vicious- 
ly, with her tail as thick as a bed- 
post, close bchide him! What a 
situation for a mighty Ingoldstadt 
burgher ! 

Woke — woke! Was this a mere 
dream then? Have we been swin- 
dled out of our sensibilities by a 
drowsy commonplace? Even so, 
gentle reader, but the dream — call 
it rather a practical treatise <in 
dyspepsia — has been penned for the 
best of purposes, namely, to “ point 
a moral,” if not to “ adorn a tale,” 
for your express edification. Annr 
eat more than t/uu can dun‘f‘t — least 
of all, at supper-time 1 Remember 
it is the last load, be it no heavier 
than a fly’s, that breaks the camel's 
back; and in like manner, it was 
that ** last mouthful” which Nicho- 
ias was BO resolute in despatching, 
that conjured up the Unbidden 
Guest, and all the horrors of the 
charnel- liousc. Beware, then, of 
that last superfiuoiis muuthtui, for 
in it may lurk more devils than 
vast bell can hold;” and of all the 
tiibe,noiie are so malignant as those 
which are begotten of indigestion, 
and haunt the slumbers of the 
dyspeptic ! 

TnjsAiuGisTus. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM TUB GREBK ANTllOLOGV. 
BY WILLIAM HAY. 


I. 

(DIONYSIUS.) 

— K. r. A. 

HYMN TO APOLLO. 

Kkkp sllcnoe now, with reverential awe, 

Wide iEiher, aud ye niouutaiiis, and ye meads, 
Wiih earth, and sea, and every breeze, and sound, 
And voice of'tiineful biid — be silent all ; 
h'oi Plio>bus, with his beaming locks unshorn, 
Dc’^cends among us — on a stream of song. 

Sire of Aurora, — 4/ r whose eyelids lair 
Are of the braided snow — her rosy car, 

Along the bouudle‘>s ridge of heavetrs expanse, 
J)/awii by those winged steeds, thou urgent on-<-. 
Kxuh.iiig in thy curls ol flaming gold 
I'hy coronal are rays of dazzling light 
llevulviiig nnich, and poMi-iiigon the earth, 

Front tlieir ble.st fountains, splendours ever bright: 
While of tliy rivers of iinnioital lire 
DAY the beloved is born. 

For thee, the choirs 

Ol traiKpiil stars pei form their mystic round 
O’er heaven’s imperial pavement; — with thy lyre, 
Oil ! Pluehus, warbling forth its ceaseless notes — 
Delighted 

While the moon serenely clear, 
Horne onward in her steer-drawn team of light 
Jleralds the changeful seasons— and her heart 
With pleasure glows — while clothing dmdal earth 
With beauteous vestments of a various hue. 


II. 

(Statyliius Flaccus.) 
Euhts ayguTTnav? «7rotyw>, — k. t, A. 
ON CUPID SLEKPINO. 


1 . 

Thou sleepest— thou 
lu whom the queen of love delights : 

Thou sleepest now. 

Who sendest many sleepless nights, 

And days of tears to mortal wights. 

* 2 . 

Thou sleepest— thou, 

While near thee gleams tby torch of light— ^ 
Thou sleepest now 
With Angers on thy bow of might. 

And arrows ever winged for flight. 
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3. 

Cytliera’s son, 

Be olhera bold. Yet much I fear, 

Thuu haughty oue, 

Lest to % sleeping oyes appear 
Dreams which may bring to w«V*c— a tear. 


III. 

(PAUI. TUB aiLENTlAUr.) 

‘ilu6a-u trU TSAfl(*»y. — * t.X. 

LOVISIls’ VOUS. 

1 . 

Bright maid, I swore— 

Oh I gods, no more on thee to gaze 
Whom I adore, 

Or ija^k mn i.i thy heauty'ft rays, 

Rush oath! — for twelve, dull, tedious days. 

ii. 

Alas! to-morrow— 

By thy sweet self I swear it— oh 1 

Creiif{i9 on in sorrow,' 

So long, so listlciH, and so slow, 

U seems, at least, twelve mouths of wo. 

3 . 

Beloved one, 

l•"a(reat the gracious powers fur me, 
h\ir me undone. 

Nor in their penaj lecords bo 
lusorihed my thoiighiless peijury. 

4 . 

' Nor do thou aid 
The gods to scourge my broken vow. 

Adored maid. 

But let me In thy presence bow. 

And soothe my troubled spirit now, 

IV. 

(OXESTES.) 

Affjitthm E?^tKv9x, — K. r. ;i. 

As nectar welling from tho holy fount 
or Jlippocreiih, doth the spirit cheer 
Of )iim who up the Heliconian mount 
Hath tolled, until its crest at length is near; 
Such is the steep of song;— but gain that heighti 
And every muse will graco thee with delight. 
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V. 

(UNKPrOWN.) 

M« kidftersit ^ K , T. A. 

EPttAPB ON CASANDER. 

Mortal, as if immortal dream not thou 
Aught stable in this passing scene of strife ; 
Since the long sleep Casander sleepeth now— 
A mortal worthy of immortal life. 

VI, 

(Unknown.) 

T/s avK. QdxrQurit^K, i. A, 

ON THE SAME. 


•1. 

it] tlici'C a blonc tliat did not shed a tvai-<-' 

1m tlion* a rook mo licartlosa to foigot 
The H))]ondourH of thy suii, bot 

111 (IjiiKiicss—in tfiy »ix-aiid-iwciJtioth yosir? 

Th.’c luctli a MJthh'bfl, Tocklcss dinuoii toui 

Fi 1)111 widowod wife, and irum ihy ohiidroii dvai, 
'lliy aged- paroniH Hheddin^many a tear— 

All doomed thy premature decay to niourii. 

vif* 

(LkOMD^S OF Tarkntum.; 

. A / 

T^v r. A. 

ON A^'SMAI.L VESSEL. 

A liuy tiling they call me— all unineit 

To brave, like other shipfi, the billows* fjrre : 

A liuy thing— yet still when tempest^ beat, 

Not hulk — but fortune rules tho vessel’s course. 

In lielm or oar to others trust bo given—- 
My conlideuco will rest alone in beat en. 

VIII. 

(AuAtiiias the Scholiast.) 

E’/ TFCIi flip XtSxgCi* fC. T. A. 

ON ARIADNE A HARPIST. 

^'hen Ariadne's fingers sweep the strings 
Her pealing accents are Terpsicboifb’B : 

And when her soul into tho song she flings. 

Her lofty warhlings are Melpomene’s : 

2 

And had she with the Three on Ida striven, 

Paris had bowed to hers— not Venus'Miharms : 

But hush ! lest Bacchus hearing be love-driven 
To clasp our Ariadne in his arms. 

VOL. XKXIX. NO. CCXLVl, 2 N 
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iz. 

Pallidas of Alexandria. 

— ». T. A. 

THE ways of providence. 

Sprapis to a homicide, they say, 

C'amo in a vision while asleep he lay, 

Near a trail wall, — and thus the God began— 

” Vp, blumber elsewhere, ihou moat wretched man.” 

11c started, changed his place, when hark ! that sound, 

With sudden crash the wall comes to the ground. 

Willi joy the wretch a victim now provides, 

Thinking the God is pleased with homicides : 

When lo ! again that voice is heard by night, 

*' Folly to deem that 1 in thee delight I 
Though thou hast now* escaped an easy fate. 

Know, tortures still thy future lite await, 

For thou upon the cross shall close thine eyes, 

Reserved for pangs of frightful agonies.’* 


(tiieol'Ritus.) 

Tim¥ ru¥ — ». t . A. 

Wend onward, goat'herd mine, along that lane 
L^itil thou reach those oaks, — then turn aside, 

And thou wilt find an image lately carved — 

* Limbless and earless— in its native bark— 

Priapus. 

Underneatli those sacred boughs 
Enshrined he sits,— and near his holy fane 
All ever-living, ever- gurgling fount 
Of water Hows— adowii those craggy rocks, 

Refreshing with its dews themyriies fair. 

The fragrant cypress, and the vine that spreads 
Her infant grapes, with tendrils clasping ail. 

W'ilh many- varied trillings— loud and clear 
Spring's choristers the merles are chanting there 
Their melodies — responsive to the notes 
Of the dun coloured nightingale, whose voice 
Of honied music melts in plaintive falls. 

There seat thee down, my goat- herd, and implore 
Priapus, ever- gracious, to release 
This love sick heart from Daphnis, — and forthwith, 

If this he grant, iny fairest goat is his : 

R he refuse— no, he will not refuse, — 

Vow him three victims, — first, a shaggy goat; 

A heiter next, and then,— a house-ted lamb. 

And may he kindly listen to thy prayer. 


Alore of 'I'licocTitus »noD. Mean whUc, thanked) Messrs Price and Drake, and laud 
to Mr Chajiiiian. — C. N. 


* Quid frit, ipifld Priapi lignum vocetur equidem, ignore. Interprates 

tiu*ent. Piio pvde putiua, sive pain, hunc deum plerumque niti constat. Foret igitur 
poUua ftavea-xixiig. Nuin all ud quid latet? Fortasse ae-AfAi; ? Nihil definio. Erudi- 
tiorcs huuc locum expediant.’— Jacobs, vii. 194 . 

Jacobs’ words— num aUuU quid htel ?— show that be had a shrewd guess that the ge- 
nuine epithet is rgjfHiXng, Nevertheless, ia our version, we prefer his Avsf A^r.why we 
Lave doneeo, gruditioresexpediant,'* 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OP AN ALPINE TRAVELLER. 


No. 

The letters of introduction to 
Monsieur C. D. at tiio Fabrics 
Reall at Pont, wliicb had anraited 
me at the post-uflice at Latislf- 
bourg, were honoured by every 
maik of attention and hospitality 
that could be shown to ua. In this 
retired corner of tlie great plain of 
Piedmont, at the entrance to the Val 
d'Orca, which des«*enda from the 
Mont Iseian, in the highest range of 
the Alpe, has iteen established the 
first cotton- woi ks in Piedniout. The 
little town of Punt is situated about 
six imurs’ journey from Turin, and 
here, employing a power drawn 
from a tributary btream t<} the Orca, 
is a factuiy for the production of 
common cotton goods, wiiicJi gives 
employment to above four tiiuusand 
men, women, and children. The 
law material is received by long 
laud carriage from (jlenoa, and here 
it is cleaned, roved, spun, woven, 
dyed, printed, and prepared for the 
uiuiket, under a hundred forms, for 
haiidkercliiefs, dresses, &c. The 
Sardinioii Government has wisely 
encouraged Monbieur D in this uu« 
dertakiiig. and sanctioned It with 
the appellation of Royal. The weav- 
ing is generally performed in Pont 
and the ucighbouiiug villages, and 
hundreds of the inhabitants of the 
valley are thus employed. The ma- 
chinery is supplied from Mulhausen 
in Alsace, at a coat greatly exceed- 
ing that at which it could be sup- 
plied by our machinists in Fngland. 
The prohibitory laws, however, 
against the e«portatiun of mactiinery, 
precludes their having it fioin us, 
though they have nodifHculiy what- 
ever in obtaining models of all our 
improvements in cotton-splnnibg; 
and these, If they be ftnpfvtant 
enough to adopt, can immcdStely 
' be procured from Alsace; but as 
they are without rivals as manufac- 
turers in Piedmont, the proprietors 
at Pont are not often Induced to 
make sacrifices of old machinery to 
Improvements In new. The estap 
blishment, however. Is conducted 
with much skill and enterprise, and 
1 was Interested in observing In such 


in. 

a place the formation of a now state 
of society. It has added to their 
comforts, by employment, and the 
pay for their iiidusiry; anti ir. has 
increased their intelligence, though 
not much, perhaps, their muials. 
Every thing in tlie factory was shown 
to us; and embracing us this does 
the entire process of prepaiiiig cot- 
ton goods for the luuiket, it was an 
interesting visit to my companion. 
In England the scale of inaniffaciurG 
is so enormous, that spinning, wea- 
ving, dyeing, and piinling. employ 
different capital ami separate esta- 
blishments. Here an hour’s survey 
embraced all. 

Our object in arriving at Pont 
was to obtain inforrimlion ami as- 
sistance in crosbirig by the (3oI de 
Cogne to the Val d‘Ao«ta; but our 
new and hospitable Irlends at the 
Fabrica would not let us ofi' so 
easily. They informed us that the 
scenery of tiie Val d’Orca wjis not 
to bo neglected, and as we should 
not pass through it on our way to 
Cogne, promised to procure mules 
and a guide for the following day, 
to visit the Scalare of Ceribol, and 
in the mean lime to make airunjfe- 
ments fur our jouiuey to the Val 
0’ Aosta. VVe gladly placed our- 
selves in the hands of our friends- 

At the Fahiica wo iiad an oppor- 
tunity of observing soiue of lim ex- 
traordinary habits of llie bou(|uetin, 
or ibex, ot the Alps. Tliis animal 
is now extremely inre; it haunts 
regions still higher and moie se- 
cluded than those in which ilie cha- 
mois is found. In some ot the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol, and in ibe bifiy 
ranges which sweep down from ihe 
Mont Iseran, especially those which 
flank the Val d'Oica, these ani- 
mals are Bometiiiies seen; and a 
hunter who has been suecesslul in 
the bouquetin, esteems a meic chas- 
seur of the chainuia as the follower 
of a fox Is In England regaided by 
the hunter of a tiger from the East. 
At the Fabrica was a young bouque- 
tln who came to the call of those 
who caressed him. We saw him 
first on a lofty ridgo of a house, which 
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he ran alon;;, and leaping down 
I'rom point to [loint, in a f'uw mo- 
ments cnnie alungHidt; oF us. The 
doga kept at an awful distance ; and 
at ii higiiul given to the boutpietin to 
attack them, they scampered oil as 
quickly as pustible. Our guide for 
Uu* jiMiniey up the valley was di- 
recu 0 to call at a parlicular liousc, 
to siiow ns the skin and hums of one 
That had been lately shot by a hunter 
of ill.' valley. 

In the eiening alter our return to 
the inn at Pont, whcic we decided 
upon reinainiiig, though beds had 
been most hospitably oflered to us 
at the Fabrica, our friends visited 
us to say, that all the arrangements 
lor an early start up the valley in 
tlie morning, and a dinner at the 
Fabrics on our return, were made, 
and leaving us a supply of cigars, 
promised to meet us early. 

Before daylight we were roused 
by Mattco, a servant of Monsieur D , 
who iilled at the Fabiica the sta- 
tion of illuminator of the works. The 
engineer of the oil- gas apparatus. 
Mat, was spruced out lor the journey, 
to conduct tha Ihie Amjloii up his 
valley, a commission of confidence 
of which he evidently felt the im- 
portance. Ills jargon, a mixture of 
Piedmontese and French, was in the 
proportion of nine to one of the for- 
mer; but this tithe of all that he 
uttered, enabled us to understand 
him to be a merry, intelligent, and 
communicative little fellow, lie 
came to summon us to breakfast at 
the Fabiica, where mules were in 
readiness. Our friends proposed to 
ascend the valley as far as Locano 
with 118. They were capitally mount- 
ed, and, as 1 observed, armed with 
pistols in their holsters. They said 
that there were some mnuvais 

in their neighbourhood, and 
they rarely stirred two miles from 
home unarmed. One of the first 
croases that we passed marked the 
spot where there had been a death 
from murder, not accident, and the 
record on it asked for the prayers 
of all good Catholics. 

The general scenery in the valley 
is remarkably fine. The bold moun- 
tain forms in the lower ranges are 
richly clothed with forests, except 
where precipices burst through 
them. We passed many hamlets 
and usincs, where, at a trifling cost 


in the erection of simple machinery, 
tilt-hammers and saws are worked 
by the streams, which flow down 
every lateral valley and furrow in 
the mountain side into the Orca. la 
passing a hamlet near Sparoue, wc 
observed what 1 am almost afraid 
to desciibo, lest it should be remem- 
bered as ni!/ great mushroom. But 
my cumpaiiioii vvdll bear mo out 
when I state, that at a peasant's door, 
where fruit and vegetables were 
placed for sale, an enormous fungus, 
a variety of morel, was ofieied to us 
at so much per pound, which 1 could 
scarcely have carried. They are 
occasionally found in this neigh- 
bourhood in the chestnut forests, 
and sometimes exceed a hundred 
weight. It is called in Piedmontese 
a (ptarino. 

We passed through the village of 
Sparone, as the people were assem- 
bling for early mass. Our appear- 
ance excited much attention, but it 
was transient. We did not escape 
so well at Locano, where we were 
detained to have one of my mule's 
shoes fixed, which had become loose. 
Here every inhabitant turned out to 
crowd about us, to stare at the 
strangers. 

Here Mattco received final direc- 
tions from his master, and our 
friends galloped back to keep an 
engagement made prior to our ar- 
rival. Wo pursued our course up 
the valley, which is not so pictu- 
resque between Locano and No- 
vasca, as in the neighbourhood of 
Pont. There were, however, some 
fine points of view, where the snowy 
peaks of tlio range dividing this 
valley from the Val Forno appeared 
over the lower mountains, and the 
enormous blocks fallen from these 
strewed the valley around us. Some- 
times, where such boulders had 
rested without reaching the little 
plains in tlic wider parts of the val- 
ley, these were rich in cultivation, 
and altevnated the beautiful with 
tho #ld, as we ascended to Novasca. 
We did not fail to« 8 top as directed 
at the village of Arsons, where Mat- 
tco took us to the house of M. do 
Sonetta, a respectable proprietor, to 
see the skin and horns of the bou- 
quetin recently killed by a hunter 
of the family. Each born, round 
the curve, was nearly a yard long, 
and bad thirteen rings upon it, 
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these are annual additions, wliicYi 
mark the age of«the animal. 

We were surprised at the mise- 
rable, little poverty-stricken appear- 
ance of Novasca. In the maps, it 
is usually iudicated as a horger place 
than liOcaiio. The latter, however, 
is a littlo town, w]iil.«it tlie former is 
a hamlet of only three or four scat- 
tered houses, stuck in a nook in tho 
valley, in the most wretched and 
sterile spot that could be found. It 
is proverbially ndaerable, for Mat- 
teo uttered upon seeing it — 

“ N<)va«iC.i, NovascM, 

I\)ro ii.me Iiingn ta-joa." 

Here wo put up the mules, and 
the stock ot provisions were con- 
fided to the master of a miserable 
osteria. Our kind friends had pro- 
\isioned us well for the journey, 
knowing that nothing hut bad wine 
and worse bread and ebeese were 
to be bad at Novasca— a piece of 
foresight of wliich we learnt the 
full value the moment we crept Into 
the <Iark and dii ty den, wherg two 
on three poor fellows were eating 
what they could get, with a content 
and relish which might have shamed 
our deiic^.cy, though it could not 
remove our repugnance. 

15y the time we reached Novasca, 
the wind was blowing fiercely in 
the mountains, and Matteo wisely 
thought tiint it would be better to 
reach the Scalarc, about a league 
distant, an soon as possible, lest a 
change of weather should altogether 
prevent us, and to dine on our re- 
turn. * We set off on foot. 

The scenery around Novasca in 
strikingly grand. Barn and torrent- 
worn rocks, and enormous boulders 
of granite, form the channel of a 
cataract, which in crossed by frail 
wooden bridges, placed from boul- 
der to boulder over a foaming tor- 
rent, which is forced to escape 
through their narrow channels. 
Before reaching these prodigious 
masses, the waters are seen in'*great 
volume gushing out of a deep rift 
in the bare mountain side, and 
spending its fury on the rocks, 
which it has denuded of all trace 
of soil or shrub. 1 scarcely recol- 
lect a cataract in tho Alps so en- 
tirely and BubliiDoly savage. Above 
and around the rocks whence these 
waters flash into day are the sr-ath- 


ed and glaciercd summits of inoun- 
tains, which are the haunts *of the 
boiiqiietin, but these were only seen 
in occasional glimpses. Mai 
shook his head upon obsenini' 
that what we had thought vt-re 
clouds in these high regions were 
tourineutes, whirlwinds which raisti 
the snow in volumes like clnuJ.s 
and are only at first to he distin- 
guished from them by the obser- 
vant mountaineer. He said that a 
fierce storm was raging above tlu* 
Scalare, and whirling the snows 
about witii a fiightful violence. 

We soon came in sight of the 
deep ravine of the b"*alare, or steps, 
by wliii-li the only pntli led to tb * 
village of (‘ercsol and tho v.Mlley 
above, and soon after passing a little 
valley on our right, we began to 
ascend the path or steps cut out of 
the rock on the left of tlu^ torrent, 
whieJi led up through Ibis feailol 
gorge in the mouutaiu, and ‘^(x n 
looked down the awful pre<*ipie<8 
below us, where the Orca in a tor- 
tuous cataract was foaming and rorir« 
ing through the obstiuetions wliicii 
retarded its descent into the. lower 
valley. The path by wbieh ive as- 
cended was BO cut out of perpendi- 
cular and even overhangin.f preci- 
pices, that it required <‘.iro and 
stooping to avoid sii iking mir Iii ik’s 
against the lork above us, and llius 
precipitating ourselves over into llie 
gulf below. 

Six or seven crosses fustened to 
crevices in tho face of tho lock suf- 
ficiently indicated the dLinger, hut 
Matteo toid us that five of the: i> ui 
least were believed to he rceonls of 
the victims of a villain Mill living 
in a house which Mat pointed out 
to us in tho Utile valley that u c had 
just passed. 

The miscreant under w'ent sevtii* 
examination at the time, aud though 
no doubt whatever existed of Ins 
having been their murderer, the 
evidence did not affect his life. It 
was proved that he was the la^t per- 
son seen in tho company of two of 
them, at different times, acting bj 
their guide. It is believed that at 
the spot where tho crosses are pla- 
ced he pushed his confiding victims 
over where a child might destroy .t 
giant if for a moment he was un-* 
guarded. 

The scene around us was almost 
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unparelleled for Alpine grandeur of 
i(M ppcifeliar cIash. A narroMr gorge 
of bare rtick, precipicea overhang* 
iiig the ioLiu<»iJ 8 and deep channel 
where leapt and roared the torrent 
of the Orca, homeiimes a clear sheet 
spread out over the ledge of an en- 
ormous lock worn smooth by its 
action — iheiicn compelled by on ob- 
Btriictitig mass to turco its course 
unseen until issuing from where it 
found a p>issai;e, it dashed into the 
gull below, talliug a bundled feet 
inti) an abyss, and thenee to fall 
nuuin in successive cataracts, and to 
have its ]ii'ogress controlled hy the 
enoriiiuns locks which its own vio- 
lence had helped to place in its 
com se. 

Long before we attained the siim- 
inii ot the Scalaie, we had been 
made seii'*il)ltt of the storm that 
raged above ns - but on attaining the 
lin.le plsiii which led to Ceiesol, we 
found it ii»j'os*>ible to nuike head 
aga'iist the violence of the wind, its 
pieiciug eoldiiess eoinpelled us to 
Ktke sli.'llcr hehiitd the rocks. 
Above us the g) ciers weio almost 
coiiHirtiilly ob<^cuicd by the whirling 
of ihe sjiow in the tourraente — 
neither clo.iks wiihout, nor brandy 
within, enrdilcd us to ])roceed. 
After Ml usele -8 effort to sketch the 
veene above the Setdare, we eom- 
ineiiei'd a retiesiti ajiil left the jealous 
and inliospitfdilo storm to the uii- 
quiet posseKsion of its own regions. 

In des>-endiiig, hy the advice of 
our cat ei 111 guide, we kept close to 
the face id the rock, lest the giieh- 
es of wind should huriy us forward 
into danger, but wo safely reached 
the entrance to the little valley, and 
left our malediction with the mur- 
derer as wc passed bis dwelling. 
Matteo told us that the son of tbhi 
man had fortunately married an «x- 
cclltiiit wife, and that she had made 
him industrious and honest. 

Our deseent even to the sterility 
of Novasca was a visit to Goshen 
compared to the gorge of the Sca- 
laro— the, d M'Ivnetys and even the dirt 
of the hostelne were forgotten in 
the gladness of our feeling its shel- 
ter. The excellent fare and wino 
provided hy our fi iends at Pont soon 
restored ns, and after our refresh- 
meiit we left an unusual feast in the 
fragments to our host and bit poor 
guottii who appear to have awaited 
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our return upon this speculation. 
We set out with as little delay as 
possible on our descent to Pout; it 
was dark, however, befoie we ar- 
rived there; the dinner hour ap- 
pointed by our friends had long 
passed away ; but their welcome 
and hospitality were not less, and 
they desired that we would leave the 
means of our proceeding ou the next 
day to their arrangement. 

in the motnitig my companion de- 
cided upon hiring a char, to take him 
by tber plnus to Ivrea, and up the 
valley to the city of Aosta; he would 
thus have an opportunity of visiting 
nearly the whole of its course. Ha- 
ving seen him off, my friends fiom 
theFabiicaaecompauied me to many 
of the beautiful points of view pre- 
sented by the sites of the old towers 
and the gardens on the mountain 
slopes, w hence the most piciures(|ue 
views are pret^ented of Pont and its 
valleys, aticl from sume points of the 
plains beyond the entrance to the 
narrow channid of the Orca. Going 
out of Pont to some fields where its 
fail a are held, wo descended into a 
quiet and beautiful glen, which re- 
minded me of retired spots in the 
valleys of mv own lieautifui county 
of Devon. Here Isaac Walton might 
have caught such trout ns it never 
fell to his good foituno to entrap, 
and he might have reflected, and 
mused, and forgotten that he was in 
the irninediute vicinity of the Alps. 

The Fabrica lies in tho valley of 
the Soanna, near itsconiliienco with 
the Orca. The view from some wild 
ground near it, of the Villa Nuova, as 
tho villflgo la called, in which it is 
situated, or rather which has sprung 
up around ir, and now connects it 
with Pont, is very picturesque. 

Far beyond, tho apparent head of 
the valley appeared, towering over 
a blight snowy peak, which they told 
me rose above tho glaciers of Cogne, 
and wldcl) I should reach before tlio 
end of my day’sjourney. Afterramb- 
liog and sketching about Pont, we re- 
entered the Fabrlca, where a mule was 
ready for me, and two men to be my 
companions in the mountains. M— > 
had taken on my portmanteau with 
him in the char to Aosta; but the 
wine, poultry, fruit, Ac., provided 
made a goodly packet behind my 
saddle : a hundred acta of ktndoau 
ware preiaed upon me, until 1 wee 
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glad to escape flrom added obliga- 
tiona. My two guides, or guards, 
for they were armed as chaaseurs, 
were Matteu Trocano, our guide to 
the Sealare, and Antouio Gearii, a ro- 
biiat, independent looking fellow, 
the chief proprietor of the mules 
employed to iiring the cotton from 
Genoa to the Fabrica. He had been 
aelected from the. eKtabliahment by 
niy friends as a good mountaineer, 
iviio knew the rout to Cogne by 
Val Fra, the highest village in the 
valley, wheie a relation of Jiis lived, 
at whose lioiise I was to sleep, 
Eacli had good double-barrelled 
percussion guns, Gearn two dogs, 
and Mat a little cur. To my com- 
panions, devoted as all the men here 
are to the chase, tJie excursion was 
a holulay. 

^Ve started about mid-day. De- 
scending into the Val Soaima, which 
led to Val Fra, wo soon reached 
the liaiiks of the river, which lay 
beneath enormous precipices; then 
passing some large (juariies, w'e 
wound our way up thiough a mag- 
uitie.ent forest of cbestiiui-trees, for 
the precipitous sides of the dark and 
deep ittviue prevented our ascend- 
ing farther by the immediate banks 
ot the river. The steep path through 
the foiest often feai fully overhiiiig 
the ravine below ; but tlie trees often 
intercepted the most striking views 
of the deep valley of the Soaimn, its 
lofty rocks and dark forests, the old 
towers of Pont at its junction with 
the Orca, and the plains at the ter- 
mination of the mountain bounda- 
ries of the valley. 

The 6rst village that wo reached 
was Inglia. Above it, on the left, 
the Val Gampea, which leads direct- 
ly to the glaciers of Cogne, opened 
to us. It is a shorter but more dif- 
ficult route to Cogne than that which 
we took, and passes above Ingrla, 
on by the single village of Gamplg- 
lia. 

From Ingria we crossed a bridge 
In a striking situation, to ascend the 
valley to Runco, the principal town 
in the Val Soanna. Tho road lay 
through fine mountain scenery, rich 
meadows, and well-cultivated fields. 
Here 1 met a great number of Car- 
bonari, bearing enormous loads of 
charcosl on their heads. They were 
descending from tbe high forests In 


the mountains to the ravines in the 
valley. Many of tliem were women 
and boys ; their forms robust but 
u^ly, and their costume hideous. 
Iney wore boots peculiar to their 
valley, made of veiy coarse, thick 
woollen clotli, fastened light round 
tho ancle, but so wide across tho 
toes, that they bore to the ancle the 
spread and proportion of the foot of 
a duck. Yet tliu wearers stepped 
firmly in them, and Geain said that 
in tiie winter they served as snow 
shoos, and were found most useful 
ill those high valleys. AtRonco we 
rested aud refrealicd at a tolerable 
ostcria. A little fuither up tho val- 
ley, lieyoud the hamlet ot Boscu del 
Roijco, we saw the efft- cts of a very 
recent slip or eboullemciit of the 
inountaiii which on the left flunked 
the valley. Only a few weeks since, 
an enormous mass of rock fell from 
the mountain side. Tlio place 
whence it liad deiQched itself was 
as hare and fresh as if it had occur- 
red within twenty four hours. Its 
destructive course could be traced 
down tho forest, tiirough which it 
had swept a (dear path, and toin its 
way over the fields, and across the 
road, which it destroyed. The pea- 
sants, however, had already restored 
a path. Some thousands of tons of 
vast rocks, which had rested in their 
frightful course, strewed tho fields 
beyond and around the road which 
wo travelled. The possibility of 
such another dislodgemeiit happen- 
ing whilst we wore e?i route, was a 
thought to make us shudder as we 
passed through this sceno of terror, 
which we scarcely talked about un- 
til we had safely passed tho debris. 

Before we arrived at the next vil- 
lage, Cardonera, we met the curS 
in the road, reading. His dress was 
not that of a peasant, but something 
worse, and apparently more pover- 
ty-stricken. Ills coat seemed to 
belong to his parisli and not to him- 
self, and that it had served its cures 
through many an age. Originally it 
might have .been black, but not an 
inch of the clerical colour could now 
bo detected amidst Us stains and 
patches. There was something in 
the cut of his hat which belonged to 
the church. His looks spoke vo- 
lumes for bli parishionerr poverty 
or hl« own weannesi. 
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Our ascent from one village or 
hamlet to another was often rnmd. 
Day began to close upon us at Pe* 
ney, the last where a bush hung out 
to announce the sale of wine to the 
traveller. We stopped to take some, 
and were soon sui rounded by the 
villagers. To many of them my 
guides were known, and 1 foimd that 
Gearn had the reputation of a wag 
to sustain. The inhabitants of this 
commune appeared to he better and 
richer than some of those which we 
had passed further down the valley. 

On leaving Peuey, the path which 
we ascended was steep, rugged, and 
amidst wild and dreary scenery, of 
which the savage effects were in- 
creased by approaching darkness, 
especially wheio the tow’ering pine 
forests hung in undefined distance 
above us. At length we emerged 
into the little mcadowed plain of 
Val Pra, where we were to halt, in 
the last and highest constantly- inha- 
bited village in the valley. Vi'e soon 
reached it, at the further extremity 
of the plain. Our visit created much 
surprise, but the kindest anxiety wr.s 
showm to receive ua in the best way 
it was in the power of our host to 
exhibit his welcome. Prushvvood 
of rhododendron soon made a bla- 
zing firo,hutthe smoko it produced, 
ill a black den about ton feet by 
eight, was almost insufferable. 

The abundance provided by my 
kind friends at Pont was most wel- 
come ; but tea, again made in a pip- 
kin, was to me the most refreshing 
and delicious part of the repast. 
Matteo was my chamberlaiu, and 
undertook to see a bed prepared for 
me. It was of the coarsest mate- 
rials, but very clean. Mat also as- 
sumed the duties of valet de chaw, 
and guard, and promised to call mo 
before break of day. 

We were ready to start with the 
earliest dawn. The air was keen, 
the morning fresh, and beautiful, and 
silent. The last is a characteristic 
which, when the season is fine and 
the day tranquil, in these high re- 
gions rarely tails to make a strong 
impression upon the traveller. Tiiere 
had been a sharp frost, the meadows 
were covered with its hoar, and tho 
canals by which they were irrigated 
were fringed with icicles. But I 
scarcely ever remember to liave felt 
my spirits more buoyant and elastic. 


It was a state of life, and feeling, 
and excitement, that seemed to be 
rather artificial than natural. But 
though this was a place where the 
world and its passions might have 
been forgotten, 1 had brought a part 
of the Avorld with me to exhibit 
them here. Gearn, when 1 first met 
him in the morning, w.'ts in a state of 
fury; his dogs had been tied iip,ai.d 
coupled, for Letter security, but it 
seemed that, uu letting them out 
eaily in the morning, they had agreed 
to run back to Pont for iheir break- 
fasts, instead of up the mountains 
for game. After a fruitless search, 
wc learnt from a peasant, who had 
coino up from Peii'ey at this early 
hour, that ho had met the attached 
friends in lull course down the val- 
ley, and, by way of making a climax 
to Gearn’s fury, told him that a 
party of four chasseurs wern before 
ua in the mountains this morning. 
No lord of a manor, whose day’s 
spot t had been spoilt by a gang of 
poachers, ever gave vent to more 
violence. Gearn cursed the dogs— 
his rivals — the journey, and, of 
course, 1 had a share of his mut- 
tered maledictions. Pour little Mat, 
who was tenified at tho giant's rage, 
tried the soothing system. It failed. 
He ofTered the services of his own 

dog— the dog was d d. Whilst 

this exhibition was in progress, wc 
were losing time. At last, however, 
Gearn’s fury subsided to sulks, and 
we set out, leaving the roof of the 
kind old Giuseppe Danna, who gave 
me his name fur the benefit of fu- 
ture travellers — and his own. Gearn 
went on muttering— Mat, as usual, 
was soon in capital spirits — a gun 
fired in tho forest, on tho opposite 
side of the valley, the favourite 
hunting-ground of Gearn, for a mo- 
ment renewed his vexation, espe- 
cially when he saw and recognised 
some of the party. Matteo, how- 
ever, with admirable tact, told a ri- 
diculous story of one of them, which 
extorted the first grin displayed this 
morning by the hard matures of 
Gearn, and he followed up the effect 
by putting him in possession of some 
scandalous anecdotes, which Gearn 
treasured, as a means of revenging 
his disappointed feelings. W'e saw, 
too, that our rivals were not likely to 
precede our line of march ; and at 
length Gearn, getting into better liu- 
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mour, tried to excus^^ his Tiolence, 
by observing, that, as he rarely got 
a holyday, he was vexed that so 
many things concurred to spoil his 
pleasure. 

Leaving tlie little plain of Val Pra, 
we soon began to ascend the open 
mountain side, above the line of ve- 
getation of firs and larches, and in 
nhoiit an hour reached sonic chalets, 
near tiie highest pasturages of these 
mountains. Thence our patli be> 
came rugged and difficult. Sudden- 
ly RIat's cur raised a covey of ptar- 
migan, but in so unsporUdoij-lihe a 
way, that lie nearly got the contents 
of one of G cam’s barrels for Lis pains. 

1 seized the animal, and tied him to 
n rock, wliilstmy chasseiiia pursued 
the covey round the brow ol a ridge. 
In a few moments, two reports were 
heard, and hliortly after a brace of 
these fine birds were, brought tome. 
Rly eout panions would ha\o follow- 
ed up the covey, but, with our long 
day’s journey before us, they feared 
llio loss of so much time. Dijiing 
our sueent, however, we got another 
shot. 

The difficulties of our path in- 
creased, and as 1 had for some time 
dismounted, the management of the 
mule was left to Geani, to get it 
across a torrent in a ravine— no easy 
afl'air. Having passed it, however, 
he soon after rejoined us. Matteo 
pointed out to me the adit of a sil- 
\ er mine on the mountain side above 
us, on the left. It had been unsuc- 
cessfully worked, and was now 
abandoned. Mat accompanied me 
to examine it. We descended with 
some difficulty into a large excava- 
tion, where the miners had endea- 
voured to work the lode, and thence 
found cur way out through tiie adit. 
The vein had not been found rick 
enough to pay for working, and th'^ 
whole affair had the appearance of 
an experiment only. 1 detached and 
brought away some specimens. 

Soon after leaving this mine, wo 
saw, on looking back, the great chain 
of the Alps beginning to appear 
above the intermediato boundaries 
of the Val d* Orca. Tiie Val Soanno 
could bo seen below us, down to 
Cordonera. I had been led, by a 
letter from the Comte de B., to ex- 
.pect such a scene, and climbed im- 
patiently to the summit, only resting 
occasionally to look back on the glo- 


rious view presented in this direc- 
tion, and which expanded as 1 ro^e 
higher. At length the plain (>1 Pied- 
mont appeared,' stretched out I t low 
nio, the hill of the Superha li-inu' 
like an island out of it. 'J'liriii 
distinctly seen, and beyond, wilh tho 
outlines of its mountains cutting ^ho 
sky, but with their baiuis umlihLin* 
guibiiabio in the plain, lay ilu* '. ifru 
chain of the Alps, with Monte \Wo, 
its finest feature in tiie view, sub- 
siding in the liaze and distance t4i- 
wards tl.e Apennines. Though too 
vast for any pictorial representiiiion, 
the great features of this extraordi- 
nary scene weic more picturesque 
than tho plains, as tlicy are Been 
from either the pass of tiie C'ol de 
Viso or the Lautaict. Bub tlu* ex- 
citement given by a scene so stu- 
pendous was capable of incifase 
even here, for which I was not at 
all prepared. On attaining the ai tual 
summit of tliis pass— llio Col de 
llcalc — i looked out on the other 
side of the Col upon forms more glo- 
rious, and mountains more vast; the 
entire mass of Monte Rosa lay l)c- 
fore me from tiie pass and mounuiin 
of tho Ccrviii, to tl»e (’ol de Val 
Dobbia— every peak, every glacier, 
every valley, was spread out like a 
map upon which 1 could trace my 
previous journeys across those parts 
of the great chain. Tho Col de 
Realo must have a considerable t le- 
vatiou, for I could look over the in- 
termediato mountains whirl) bound- 
ed tliH opposite side of tiie Val Cliam- 
purcber, above whicii 1 now stood, 
and see all the glaciers and their ter- 
minations in llie great valleys of the 
Challant and tho Lesa, wliicli fur- 
rowed the sides of the glorious 
Monte Rosa. High above every 
peak, which was distinctly seen, a 
silvery sheet of cloud rested like a 
canopy along and over the whole 
mass, but presenting an effect of sin- 
gular beauty which I never had ob- 
served before in the Alps. So much 
light was reflected from tho snows 
and glaciers of Monte Rosa, tliat tho 
under part of the cloud was beauti- 
fully lit up, yet tho cloud was so 
higli as not to cast shadows on any 
of tho peaks. 

It was difficult to get away from 
such a spot. In making a panoraqiic 
sketch as I turned round, I had in 
succession tho plains of Pirdmonf, 
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with the Maritime, the Cotltan Aipt, 
and the f^raudest features of those of 
the Penuint! in the peaks of the Cer* 
viii and the Muiite Rosa. 

My Kuide-*, however, feared a 
chill from the keen air as it blowup 
the Valley of Chainporcher. We 
bef'an our deHcent by au aatiy Klope 
over a little anow^ and soon leaclied 
Rofoe pastina^pB nrar a small lake. 
Oa its bordeis 1 had hoped to rest, 
but Gearii advised us to pass another 
ridge, and rest in a lateral valley 
of the (yliamporcher. We crossed 
thereloie the Col de la Rice, and 
descended a steep pasturage to tho 
bank of a torrent near to where It 
issued from a vast glacier. Here 
we, rested on a delicious turf, and 
having turned the mule loose, sat 
down to a feed in a place which, 
from it wildness, reminded rnc of an 
obi spot of alpine rest and refrcsh- 
meiit under the (3ol do la Seigne. 

Whilst (learn was geUiiig the pro- 
vender arr.iiiged on the sward, Mat- 
tel*, reused by the .v'/yA of a cliHinois, 
skulked with hi' giiii round tho brow 
ol the mountain; he was a very short 
time ahsenl, but he came back out 
of humour, he had seen the chaiTtois, 
and might have crawled near enough 
to get ii shot hud not a shepherd boy, 
diivitig out his flock to pH'^tiirnge, 
disroroed the aniriinl, wdiich in- 
stantly ran olf to its retreat above 
the glacier, to the gieat vexation of 
the disappointed. 3Iat!eo, 

Mountain air and keen appetites 
would have made less dtdicious fare 
than my kind friends had provided 
moat welcome. 

After .in hour’s rest we' started 
refreshed, crossed tho torrent, and 
began our ascent to tho Col do Pon- 
ton. On looking back wo saw the 
course of the valley which would 
jiavu led us in five or six hours to 
Bard, in the Vul d'Aosta ; and across 
tho valley, beyond the chalets of 
I>ondoiie/, we saw a mountain pans 
which h'd to Virrejt by the Val 
Camp rle, Pra. 

The ascent of the Col do Ponton 
was niereljr the passage of a ridge 
which subsided into the deep valley 
on our right, beyond it we continued 
a long dreary and sterile ascent, 
strow^ with vast blocks which had 
fallen from tho range of mouutaina 
00 our left) which we eklrtod. At 
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length we flanked an enormous mass, 
and came upon a scene of strikingly 
savage character, composed of black 
and scathed precipices or glaciers, 
cutting against the blue sky, and sub- 
siding thence to the holders of a 
large lake, or rather of three lakes 
formed by their meetings. Wo 
skirted the borders of the lakes, and 
passed a clrapel ivhieh had lieen 
erected in Iheso solitudes, probtbly 
tho pious cr vntj of sumo traveller 
who had escaped in this wilderness 
Homo great danger. Gcmiii went 
aud knelt at the oratory, and paid 
his devotion to Motre Dame. 

From tin so lakes we saw high 
above, and very distant from us, the, 
last muuntaiu pass in our day's la- 
bour, tho Fenetre de (kigne : it ap- 
peared like a deep notch in the crest 
of the rnoiintain. Between the lake 
and the foot of the last ascent some 
more piannngan were, killed, but wo 
were disappointed In nut tiiidiiig 
chamois in these their common 
haunts. Gearii did not cciso tho 
whole day to regret the aln-enco of 
his dogs. The groui;(l betwiuui the 
lakes and the Feneire w«s very ilif- 
licult- Ster p, ruggr d, and otieii in- 
secure, the i>oor mule, even wifliout 
a burden, gut on with 'rieat dilUcul- 
ty ; and it was only aher a long atid 
faiigiiiiig ciimh thns wo airaint-d the 
crest ot this extuKirriiuary pashago, 
and looked dow'n upon the liigh pas- 
Uiiages of the Val de Coene. The 
descent was even more difiicuU than 
tho ascent, and it rc<|uiied all the 
courage and skill of iny guirles to 
load down the mule in safety. This 
wan at length acconipllKhed, and ha- 
ving reached a safe place, aud one 
convenient for rest, we drank our 
last bottle of delicious hermitage to 
my kind friends at Pont. 

From tho spot upon wbieb we 
rested tho surrounding scene was 
more cheerful than that on the other 
side of the FeuAtre. Though objects 
of exceeding grandeur were not 
wanting to the subliMiiy of our view, 
on our left were tho glacieis which 
wo should have traversed if we had 
ascended by the Val ('ampea, and 
crossed the Col de (kigno. My guides 
said that tho glacftus presented a 
litile difficulty, but no danger, in the 
opinion of inoutitaineers ; and as 
they should gain six or seven hours 
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bjr returning thnt way, tbey would 
try to get the mule over those gla- 
ciers to Csmpiglia. 

Far beyond us, and boundiug the 
valley of Cogue on the opposite aide, 
rose the ^tlJpendouB mountains of 
the Grand Paradis — their due forind, 
supeibly dressed in snows aud gla- 
cieis, presented a magnificent Al- 
pine pictiiie. 

We soon reached the rich pas^ 
tiirfl(;pH of Chavanea, at the head of 
tile Val d« ('ogiie. Numeroiia ilocks 
and herds suiToiinded tlie cliaiets, 
and as ive rapidly descended from 
one Alp or pasturage to another, 
Genrn and Alatteo missed no oppor- 
tunity of increasing tlie bag of game ; 
in iac.t, as they had passed all risk 
of detention from change of wea- 
ther or being benighted, they pur- 
sued iheir enmc keenly, and left mo 
to fco cm alone. 1 Boon gut out of 
the r H)K;)it aud liearing, and had a 
fair chuiice of wandering for the 
night in the moiiutaiiis, for the nu- 
merous ramifica'ions of tlie cattle 
pailiH bewildered me. After passing 
some ehalhtri and ciossing a torrent, 

I Wi ’ted nearly an hour before they 
appeared. In the fear that f had 
taken the wrong nido of the valley, 
1 had fhfd iny pistols as a signal. 
This helped loe; they soon came in 
sighr, W'ith ndditioDB to their stock 
ot j?amc, and excuses for tlie delay. 

From this place the descent to 
Cogne was very grand, as it wound 
round the nioiiiitain side high above 
the torrent; we at length reached 
what appeared to be an immense 
dike, seveial hundred feet high, 
which blocked up the valley. This 
turned the torrent to the other aide, 
where it escaped through a black 
gorge in the embankment, which 
seemed to have been formed acroai 
the valley by some great eboule- 
ment. A steep path led down to 
the little plain of Cogne. On our 
descent we saw across the valley on 
our left the immense giaciera of the 
Grand Paradis streaming into the 
lateral valley of Vermiana. 

On our approach to Cogne, 1 was 
struck hy the appearance of a great 
quantity of iron-ore heaped up on 
the road side, which was here of 
good breadth, and kept in tolerable 
condition. On the opposite side of 
the valley In a mountain it a mau 
of iron ora, celebrated for iU extra- 


ordinary riebnesB. The mines are 
worked at a great heigltt in the 
mountain side, and 1 was surprised 
at the laborious mode adtipu d fur 
bringing the ore down into the val- 
ley, thence to he taken to thr fuuii- 
deriesand forps. Zig K.ig pvihs are 
made from the adits, upon which 
barrowa on sledges are placed, filled 
with the ore, aud in HiJcces>iou are 
pushed off by a conductor. Wh^n 
the sliding barrow has acquired siiOi- 
cient impetus down the inclined 
plane forming each line of thu zig- 
zag descent, the mau who directs it 
leaps adroitly into the haiiow and 
descends with it, and before the Inad 
has acquired an uncontroiluhlH velo- 
city, it is brought up by a hank at 
each ani;le of the zigzig paih or 
slide. The conductor then gets out, 
turns the barrow in the diiection of 
the next slide, pushes it forwaid, 
and again, vvhllo it is in motion, 
leaps in, and is taken down to the 
next angle and ihu-. In a seiies of 
turns, at last renciics the bottom, in 
the valley. The men, it appesrs, 
have to walk up the niouniaid again, 
and drag up their empty sltdea. 1 
never saw power so much niisap.. 
plied or wasted. 

Wl>en we arrived at Corrne, wo 
found it difliciilt to get nccc'-a to the 
only inn in the mis(Mal>le place. Wo 
heard peopio within tho house, but 
they ref used for half an hour to pay 
any attention to our knocking. Wo 
were victims to some domestic 
broil At length tlie host came 
from the fields, and bullied his 
household for having kept us with- 
out so long. We sliouiri not, per- 
haps, have been so iinpaiient if we 
could have foreseen our introduction 
to one of the filthiest dens I ever be- 
held. It waa a long, but in propor- 
tion, very narrow chamber, which 
was to be the safift u manger and tny 
bed-room-«the cheese aud onion 
parings of half a century were rot- 
ting on the floor— the blankets 
(there were no sheets) were black 
witli dirt and fleas. Mat and Gearn 
wasted their breat)i in a blow^rp, huf 
there was no bett;ier accommodation 
to bo had in tbit) the principal inn in 
the principal village or town of the 
commune. Eapecting tolerable ac- 
commodation at (^gne, we had not 
put ouriflvea, ttpun ihort allowance 
with our pYovender, but it was for- 
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innate that ivo brought our game 
with us, or I might have been puzzled 
for a supper. My two active com- 
panions turned cooks. Gearn rut 
up and stewed a brace of the ptar- 
migan, and Mat, who had a great 
reputation as a maker of polenta, 
initiated me into the art and mystery 
of making this universal dish among 
the peasantry of Piedmont. The 
dour of Indian corn was put into a 
deep frying-pan, with water, salt, 
and hutt(‘r, and kept well stirred to 
prevent its burning— for some time 
it had the consistence of liaaty-pud- 
ding, but suddenly thickening, it 
was turned out in a solid state into 
a dish. With a hearty appetite, 
which the vile room wo were in 
could not aflVet, 1 made an excellent 
supper — .and thought, that, wr.*ipt up 
in my India-rubber cloak, I might 
defy the dirt of the bed and puzzle 
the Ileas. But it w.as a piece of pre- 
sumption. A million avengera got 
inside the cloak from above and be- 
low j for “ where there is a will,” 
says the proverb, “ there is a way,” 
and not even tlie fatigue of the day’s 
journey could obtain forgetfulness 
for twenty minutes together. 

About four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, unable to endure my place of 
torment, 1 got up iind looked out— 
but with utter astonishment— upon 
the scene of the preceding evening 
—it was entirely covered with snow I 
which was still thickly falling. It 
rested tlirco or four inches deep. 
Last evening was as fine and pro- 
mising for its successor as 1 ever 
saw a day close. To start in such 
weather was impossible. I there- 
fore did not disturb my guides. In 
about an hour Matteo came to me 
full of grief at the change — he, how- 
ever, was refreshed, the happy 
knaves had been in possession of the 
hay-loft, and slept soundly— how I 
envied them ! About six it cleared 
off a little, and 1 decided upon 
starting, in the belief that we should 
descend into fine weather in the 
valleys below, and, after settling 
with an extravagant host for sour 
wine and filthy accommodation, wo 
crossed the little plain of Cogne, 
now covered with snow. At its 
further extremity were numerous 
buildings where the ore is smelted, 
and usines where the iron Is drawn 
under tilt-hammers Into bars and 


rods for the thousand purposes em- 
ployed by workers in the metal for 
edge-tools, nails, &c. Here eveiy 
little stream canies its wlicel and 
lilt, and water, whicli costs nothing 
from its abundance, is pi'cssed int'» 
the service of the poorest aitif^an. 

The valley below ("ogne i.j vciy 
iiiirrow — there are few plains culti- 
vated, and the sides ol tlic moun- 
tains whicii bound them are preci- 
pitous. It li.as been an ailair of iniKdi 
expense and difiicully to form a 
road and preserve, it, to facilitate 
the intercourse l)i‘tweeii the \'nl 
d’Aosta and the mines and usings in 
the Val dc Ct»gne. A tolerable one, 
however, has been made at tlie cost 
of two brothers, iron-inastcui, w lio 
have taken care also to record it by 
an insciiption cut on tin; tahiilatcd 
face of a rock, i:i wliieli they have 
not failed to ]iiaise themselves and 
their undertaking in cneh terms as 
they, being tlie judges of its iiupoit- 
ancc.and evidently thinking it second 
only to the Simplon, considered tliat 
it deserved. It was too iinpoi tunt to 
be put in the vulgar tongue, so that 
a Latin insciiption, .and a classical 
quotation, have misled some eiiLlior 
to describe it as one of tlie lioman 
works in the valley, which piosei ves 
the names of the brotheiH wlio 
formed this road— duiiug the em- 
pire! 

The road is in many places earned 
along the mountain side at a great 
elevation above the tuirent. I do not 
remember any otlier Alpine valley 
which in this particular rivals the 
fearful path of the Val de Cogne. 
In many places the guards to protect 
passengers from falling over are so 
fragile, and the depth so tcirific to 
which they would evidently he pie- 
cipitated in the event of an accident, 
that it requires some nerve not to 
shudder in such places. Opposite 
to one of these, where, after the road 
hM followed the sinuosities of the 
mountain side into a ravine, it emer- 
ges again, and iisp.s to an overhang- 
ing point above the valley, Isaw'a 
slide, upon which they were at woi k, 
discharging timber from the forests 
above the precipices. Each of the 
two trees which I saw descend were 
dashed to pieces, and worthless, 
except for firewood ; the slide is so 
steep, and depth so great, that few 
can reach Uie torrent unbroken. 
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Still ascending, the road appeared 
to me to rise at least 2000 feet aborc 
the liver; the depth below the eye 
ol the iraTeller was awful. A village 
was i)uiiited out to me deep in the 
valley, where a white line appeared 
at light angles witli the course of 
the valley, which 1 was told was the 
top of an aqueduct, a Roman work, 
spanning a deep ravine. TJie Romans 
have all extraordinary works attri- 
buted to them in the Val d' Aosta, as 
there are to Lesdiguieres in IJau- 
phiny, and to the Devil every where 
elhe. 

Heie the termination of the Val 
de Cogno is seen at its junction with 
tlie V^al ci’AoBta. We saw ajiath be- 
low, leading on the left hank of the 
torrent fiom the village with the 
aqueduLt to Villcnnive, in ihe Val 
d’A<eta. Here my cliassciirs had 
their last sport. Matteo’s cur, whose 
master had often boasted, that 
tliongli he tailed at a pheasant ho was 
good at a hare, yelped, and put up 
one, which ciossed the path before 
us ;-~hoth fired and inlbscd, and then 
giuinbled and blamed each other. 

The liist view into the Val d’ Aosta 
w.'is strikingly beautiful, particularly 
n here, after ilaiiking a mountain on 
our light, — we looked down upon 
llie city of Aosta, still two hours’ dis- 
tant. The luxuriant richness of the 
valley, the lields, the vim yarda, the 
forests, the river,- tho villages and 
villas Hludding the plain---and slopes 
of the valley— and the lofty and 
suow-capt auminilH of the mountains 
which bound it, formed a coup 
<Vu il rarely surpassed. In descend- 
ing, we went through the court of 
the chateau of Aimavilla, d seat of 
tho Conlessa di llocca, a structure, 
built in worse taste and more ugli- 
ness than any ('ockney effort at castle 
building within ten miles of Londo5u 
It was miserably out of character as 
contrasted with tho yet habitable 
chateauxs of the valley ; and, amidst 
such a scene of beauty, it was a de- 
formity in the landscape. 

Tho clouds still hung about the 
summits of the mountains which we 
had left, though we bad, as I ex- 
pected, descended into fine weather. 
The heat in tlie Val d’Aosta was ex- 
cessive}— a rather sudden contrast 
to the snow to which we had been 
exposed in the morning. 1 was de- 
lighted to see vines again; some 


of tho grapes were ripe and good, 
and we gave our judgment upon 
them after trial without waiting for 
an invitation from the owners. Our 
course lay down the riglit bank of 
the Duirc, until wo were opposite 
Aosta, where we crossed the river 
and reached the city. Here 1 had 
the pleasure of again meeting iny 
friend, who had arrived safe and 
well the night before at the most 
comfortable iim in the place, the 
Kcu de Valais. My old guide, Jean 
‘Garda, at whoso house ho had stop- 
ped at Verrex, on his way up the 
valley, had driven my friend to 
Aosta, in order to have, as ho said, 
the pleasure of seeing me. Jean is 
now become a great man ; he is esta- 
blished in tho best inn in Verrex, 
La Couronne ; he now rents exten- 
sive forests ill the valley of Cham- 
porcher, where he employs Carbo- 
nari to prepare charcoal for the 
foundcries and forges of the valley. 
But Jean had a leette business as well 
as friendship to induce him to visit 
Aosta; it was not entirely to meet 
ino that he came,— he wanted also 
to buy some mules iu the fair, to be 
held on next day, for his charcoal 
burners. 1 was heartily glad, how- 
ever, to see him, and to be remem- 
bered by him kindly. 

Here iny guides, Matteo and 
Gearn, left me, with a note to thoir 
master in praise of their zeal and 
fidelity ; and I shall Jong remember 
the amusing, ]ight>beartcd com- 
panionship of the faithful Matteo 
Trocano, iny friend ; and I reserved 
a brace of ptarmigan for our supper, 
and sent the rest to Pont. Tim heavy 
fall of snow in the mountains baa 
altered the determination of my 

f uidea; they returned to Pont by 
vrea and the plains. We spent the 
remainder of tho day in visiting the 
Roman remains of Aosta— in exam- 
ining a rude mosaic lately discovered 
in a stable; and some frescoes of 
the early^ Italian school in a smitii's 
shop, which had formerly been part 
of the cloisters of a monastery. 

I noticed with pleasure an improve- 
ment in the appearnce of the people 
of Aosta, in cleanliness and health, 
since my former visit— peace and 
more intercourse with the world bad 
produced these benefits. 

The comforts of so excellent an 
inn as the Ecu de Valais was greatly 
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onhaaced in mjr estimation' by their 
contrasts with the adventures of the 
last two uigtits, especially at Cogne. 

It was necessary to have ourpass- 
orts visited at Aosta — my friend 
ad aheady obtained the signatures 
of the author ities to his — but un- 
expected dilliculiies were thrown in 
my way by the officer who chose 
to question my coming by the Val 
de Cogue, instead of going round 
by Ivrea with toy friend. The 
“ brief authority man" chose to con- 
sider my proceedings as very suspi- 
cious; 1 could not make him under- 
stand that any person living, and in 
his seuses, could for pleasure cross 
the inoiiniains, while there was a 
good road to go round by the plains, 
l.iusihted upon seeing the command- 
aut. This was refused ; as a last re- 
source, 1 put the. letter 1 had receiv- 
ed at Laiisliuuiirg into tlie man’s 
hand. It contained an invitation to 
visit the cliief magistrate of Turin. 
Great names go a great way witli lit- 
tle men — 1 was deHired to leave my 
passport and call again, but in lebs 
tlian ail hour the passport was 
brought to me obsequiously by tho 
veiy person who had discovered so 
much to suspect iu my proceedings. 

The following morning the moun- 
tains around us, especially in the 
dircctiou of the Cogne, were con- 
cealed by clouds, and gave so little 
hope of a tine day for our journey 
across the Great Saint Bernard, that 
we waited longer than was prudent, 
befitre we decided upon leaving 
Aosta. We started, however, for 
Saint Remy in a char, desirous. If 
we could accumplisli it, of getting 
to the hospice early enough to dine 
W’lh the monks at their customary 
hour of twelve. 

•- On our reaching St Remy, there 
reuiiiined just tiiiie enough fur this. 

, We engagt d a mule fur uur baggage, 
\wliich WHS to follow u« immediate- 
ly, and afUT taking a glass of wluo 
atartrd. Aline hostess at St Remy 
bad offered to me the use of an al- 
pHiisrui k, a traveller's pole, Spiked, 
with iron, wiiich is used by moun- 
taineers. It had been left below by 
one Ilf the bitthren of the hospice* 
He w,>uid be glad, she said, to re- 
ceive it again, and it would be use- 
ful to me. Since my last visit to 
Si Rrfiiy, a new building was in the 
course of erection for a good inn* 
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When finished, it will be a most de- 
sirable resting* place for travellers 
who cross the Great St Bernard. 
We walked on briskly to the Vache- 
ric, where wc found that much snow 
had recently fallen, and accumu- 
lated in the hollowS'—clouds hung 
on the peaks, threatening the fail of 
more. The wind was risiug, and 
we had reason to fear tourmentes. 

These appearances induced us to 
pause, and consider whether it would 
not be better, in order to gain time, 
and reach the hospice suoiier, to at- 
tempt a Hhort cut directly u]) to the 
cross, which we saw above us, at 
the entrance to the plain of the lios- 
pice, and thus avoid the long detour 
by the road round tlie Vacherie. 
VVe agreed upon tlie short cut, espe- 
cially as there w'ns soiiieliiiiig like 
adventure, iu it. Off we set, hut soon 
found that the snow became deeper 
in the interstices of the rocks and 
stones, wliicli sLiew the slope fiuin 
the. Montmort to the Vacherie ; and 
often, in stepping from a stone, or 
stepping upon what appeared to be 
slightly covered, we sunk to the 
knees. These difficuiiies increased 
with the increasing deptli of the 
snow as wo ascended. At length 
my compauion, who was a- head, 
kept Ills eburse so far to the left, 
that I hecanio alarmed, for in that 
direction lay the ravines which had 
so nearly proved fatal to a compa- 
nion of mine in 1826. 1 called out. 

He attended to my caution, and 
following the course which 1 took, 
approaclied tlie precipices of Mont 
Mort, wiiich, at the commencement 
of our short cut, appeared to pre- 
sent no difliculties. It seemed, in 
ascending, to be easy to climb round 
them, and gain the ravine beneath 
the cross, whence issues the stream 
from the lake of the Great St Ber- 
nard. 

After attaining a considerable 
height, in rounding the precipices 
which 1 thought would lead us to 
the ravine, 1 was suddenly brought 
up. 1 found it impossible to ad- 
vance. 1 paused to reconnoitre in 
a most unenviable situation— snow 
was falling around us, and already it 
was difficult, eoinetimes imposbible, 
to dialingutsh the ground l^low ui 
which we bad left* We already 
perceived that we should lose time 
if our adventurv. The mule ladeo 
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with our baggage we aometinaeB 
caught a glimpse of, and saw that it 
would reach the cross before us, by 
the load which it would have been 
wise in us to have kept. J now saw 
that our only chance of reaching the 
cross this way was to climb still 
higher, and make an attempt to reach 
a ledge, which 1 saw far above us. 
My anxiety about my friend, whom 
1 had led iuto this ditiiculty, can 
only be imiigined by one who has 
known such peiil. 1 feared that his 
head would not be steady enough 
to bear the situations to which we 
must now be exposed; for we could 
not, uithoiit almost ceriain destruc- 
tion, letiace our sieps. A moun- 
taineer, like a hdilor, liiids one 
pair of Iniiids worth two pair of 
heels.” U> placing our hands lirur 
ly, vve could climb ; but the weight 
of the body, in descending, il it 
dispbi(M‘d what tiie foot might step 
upon, would hull us ovei the pieci- 
pice. 1 was cautious not to alarm 
him, and ad\ihed him to follow in 
my steps, and that wiierc luy great- 
er Weight liad passed salely, he 
might with coniidence tiust him- 
sell. The snow began to fall thick- 
ly. My friend asked for the biandy- 
dask— it had been unfortunately left 
with the baggage on the mule. No 
time was now to be lost, 1 began to 
climb, and we soon reached the 
ledge. The foot was never advan- 
ced until tlie hand, driven through 
the snow, to search lor grass or 
rock to giip, had found a secure 
hold ; and sometimes this was the 
result of several essa)s. Here, 
however, was our greatest danger 
and ciidicuiiy. Leaning against the 
side of the precipices, and standing 
upon the nearly vertical edges of 
the slaty structure of the rock, not 
broader than my hand, it was ne- 
cessary to descend abruptly nearly 
three Icet to a place, if attained, of 
reater security, and which evi- 
ently led to the only way by which 
we could advance to the cross, la 
attempting to phiut my pole, it 
slipt Irom my band, and with hor- 
ror 1 saw it dash below, and in a 
few moments reappear from the 
base of the precipice, which we 
could not see, and ihenco darting 
over and through the slopes and 
ridges of snow, in another instant 
was lost. My friaad sayi that he 


heard me mutter, “ It is all over 
with us now.” 1 was not conscious 
that 1 had given utterance to these 
words, though 1 was fully semible 
of the immediate danger ; lor ) was 
on my guard lest 1 should' for uii 
instant discourage him. H<* hnd a 
stick, which, as 1 was taking the 
lead, be passed on to me. 1 1 eat bed 
the lower ledge in safety ; he ltd- 
lowed me. Here we saw our way 
with more cou6dcuce. Siili it was 
necessary to climb higher; but we 
bad a more secure footing, and soon 
we weie able to scramble on our 
bands and knees, and at length 
gratefully felt that wo were safe. 
It was no exploit to lumst ol, for wo 
liad no business there. We now 
found that we had attained a greater 
height than the cross, and we hud 
to descend to the ravine above 
which it is placed. This, after 
crossing a deep bed of snow, wo at 
last accomplished, waded thiough 
the torrent, and gained the path to 
the hospice, which vve now saw be- 
fore us. We were an liour later 
than our luggage, and nearly two 
after (he dinner, to partake of which 
wc had made this dangerous ^hort 
cut. 

Some itinerant musicians crossing 
into the Valais, were ascending fiom 
the Vacherie, and had watched us 
for soiiio time with great anxiety, 
and when we joiued them, congia- 
tulated us on our escape. After we 
had leached tho road, 1 saw that the 
snow which (oinierly conci aled the 
laviues, and so nearly proved fatal 
to my companion in 1^*J(), had en- 
tirely disappeared-~so great are the 
changes elfecied by a succession of 
severe or mild seasons in the snows 
of these regions. 

At tho hospice we were received 
by M. Barras, the (/lavondii r, with 
his wonted kindness. We changed 
our thoroughly soakfid shoes and 
stockings, which we^e sent to dry 
whilst we roved about the hospice- 
visiting the chapel and the library. 
A dinner was soon got ready for us, 
which 1 welcomed, but my friend 
had lost his appetite ; ho hud been 
too deeply impressed with a sense 
of the danger to which we bad been 
exposed. After taking our refresh- 
ment we visited the museum of the 
hospice. 1 saw only one addition of 
interest, a votive tablet whjcb bad 
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lately been round on the site of the 
ancient temple of Jupiter, upon it 
tlie word Penn in a was written, 
not with the dipthong a: in Pu^nina, 
the way in which upon most cf them 
it is speit, and irom which circum- 
Hlance, some authors have conjec- 
tured that Hannibal with the Pteni 
(C-arthagenians) had crossed the 
Alps into Italy by the Great Saint 
iJernard. 

M. Barras's opinion of the weather 
was so unfavourable, that wo de- 
tci mined to descend to Liddes for 
llie chance of its being finer in the 
valleys than there was any probabi- 
lity ot its becoming in the mountains, 
at least for sonic time. So iinpro- 
rnisiiJ!? were appearances, that he 
thoiigiit tiio fine season had broken 
up, though it was yet early in Sep- 
temiier. After a glass of the finest 
brandy I ever tasted, an especial 
favour from the Clavandier, and 
having sent the mule on to liiddea 
with bur baggage, and ta!.'*ii .a peep 
into th<j nibigue, wo began our de- 
beent towards tlic Valais. It was 
still Piiowing. Wc 1 \d more than a 
mile to walk over the snow which 
fills the ravine by wliicli tlie hos- 
pice is approached frombwitzorland. 
In iNi^G, this bed of snow was not 
one- fifth of its present extent. Thus 
the uld snow has since that time 
disapjiearcd on tho Piedmontese 
side of tlic mountain, and greatiy 
extended itself on the side of the 
Valais. 

As we descended, the snow in 
falling becaijic sleet, but wc trudged 


on merrily, and soon passed our 
mule. About an hour from the hos- 
pice we met a miserable party of 
travellers going a ple.asurtng to the 
hospice; half of them were ladies, 
moBtly'Eiiglish ; they wore thorougli- 
ly drenched, and in wretched plight, 
but facing the storm boldly ; we 
learnt that they had left Martigny 
in fine weather. Before wo reached 
the plain of Prou, we met anothe: 
party with a sumpter mule. On 
looking back, we found our mule- 
teer busily transferring our baggage 
to the Switzer’s mule, io exchange 
for the load from the Valais to tho 
hospice. This was an amicable ar- 
rangement between the knaves, by 
which wft were no gainers, as we 
had a tired mule, and some of our 
things became exposed to tho sleet 
during the transfer. Gnimhllng, 
hdwever, was useless, and it requir- 
ed good humour and good spirits 
within to counteract the Oreary and 
uncomfortable walk to Liddes, 
where it was late before w'g arriv- 
eil. On our route w'C were struck 
by the blight appearance of the li- 
ver, when wo could see it in its deep 
course below us. The day had 
closed, the heavy clouds made it 
daikci’i and nothing was distingui^h- 
ablo except this rcmaikable wliitc- 
ness of the river, and the fires of the 
Gurbonari in the mountain forests 
—these appeared like. tho fires of an 
encampment. 

VVe found the inn very comfort- 
able 9t Liddes, and tea more refresh- 
ing than ever. 
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ALFORIJ S SCHOOL OP THE HEART. 


The first lovely Day of the season ! 
Yet must we lose and neglect one 
and all of its delightful Hours, under 
the shade of this melancholy roof, 
In the heart of the city, while the 
very suburbs are redolent and reso> 
nant of spring. Lose and neglect 
them! X^ay. We shall gain and enjoy 
their very souls and bodies, and be 
happy as the day is long, till wearied 
with dream and vision we sink into 
repose with sunset. A band of 
youths and maidens have -just de> 
parted with our benisou to pic*nic 
in a budding grove near the Hunt- 
er’s Tryst. Tliey had lioped, as they 
said, for our company) a rural fete 
being nothing without Christopher 
North. Bless the hypocrites! The 
old man knew better, and' excused 
himself on the plea of an east wind. 
Never blew balmier breezes from 
the west;->but what knew or cared 
they for the airts ? — for they were 
borne along on the gales of life’s 
sunny morning# and still as^ their 
winged feet touched tlie ground, the . 
lierbage blushed with flowers. Five 
minutes after they had kft the 
Square, they had forgotten our ex- 
istence. Yet bapiy a few of the 
more thoughtful may now and then, 
during the merriment, think' of us 
for a moment; and we know that 
our health will bodrunk by all in bum- 
per of our own famous goosebetry 
champagne. .To lads ana lasses on 
the alert at love-making there is no 
such company as the absence of an 
old man. It is felt, without their 
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knowing it, to confer a freedom from 
restraint that sets all the best of their 
affections a-glow; and next day their 
eyes giving tho sweetest lie to their 
lips, avow their gratitude to the most 
considevate of sages. Yet their lips 
too may be brought silently to con- 
fess the truth ; and a kiss from tho 
gay Louisa, if not offered yet un- 
withheld, tells that she loves him as 
well as if she were his own daugh- 
ter. At this moment they are miles 
off— yet we hear a singing voice — 
for Imagination is Fine-Ear— and ’lis 
** the Angel’s Whisper.” 

Is it right to be always sad when 
wo hear sweet music? If it be, 
then ’tis bad for us, for we are al- 
most always sad when wc do not 
hear sweet music, and we would 
fain be cheerful sometimes, now that 
with us life has so long been on the 
wape— and cheerful we are as a lark 
in a cage, wlio sings as freely as his 
brother in the sky. Forgetful that 
bis feet are confined to a bit of turf, 
six inches square, in soul he as- 
cends with his song above the clouils 
•—and hears ''theheavens around him 
ringing ” in the boundless ether. 

But wc must descend from our alti- 
tude, for it has this moment occurred 
to us that we have our leading ar- 
ticle to write before dinner, and 
promised it should be a review. Of 
what book?. Of verse or prose? 
Let us follow our own old mode of 
selection. Here is our Round Table 
on which is never suffered to lie any 
trash. We shut our eyes, and sevc- 
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ral times circling it, lay our hand 
on the volume that happens, fortu- 
nately for itself, to be lying on that 
particular spot. Then finding our 
way — still blind — to our chair*— vre 
lie back — place the volume on our 
aged knees — impose spectacles on 
nose— conjecture for a while on 
what author wo may have laid our 
clutches— and then fasten our eyes 
upon his frontispiece as if we would 
sec into his very heart And we do 
see into his very heart, 4iud take 
possession of all its treasures. The 
richest and rarest we arrange, and 
hold up to the ga/e of an admiring 
world. 

What have wo got here ? “ The 
School of the lleait and other 
Poems, by Henry Alford, Vicar 
of Wirneswould, Leicestershire, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in two volumes.’* Why, 
this is very odd. In certain cir- 
cumstances we have known one 
volume look like two^biit even the 
President of a Temperance Society 
might stare to see two volumes look 
precisely lijce one. Yet it is even 
HO— lettered on the back too — Two 
Volumes. " Two single Gentlemen 
roiled into one.” In all, something 
under three hundred pages. One 
seldom meets with so voluminous a 
volume. ’Tis like an egg with two 
yolks — which, though a double, is 
still a single egg, and as such sold 
in the market. We do not remem- 
ber having seen an egg with three 
yolks— but that is no reason why 
Mr Alford’s next apparent one vo- 
lume may not contain four. ' 

Gentle reader do not suppose that 
we are angry, and about to cu|< up 
the Vicar of Wirneswould. We have 
heard of him as a most accomplished 
scholar; and, in a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review, remember hav- 
ing read some extracts from ** The 
School of the 'Heart,” which we 
thought very beautiful. So let us 
take a glance over his productions, 
and select some spieclmens. A 
glance? Yes— a glance. For we have 
learned to read a book like a land- 
scape. Some people will stand, with 
their mbuth as wide-open as their 
eyes, for half an hour on end, In stu- 
pid astonishment, gazing at a land- 
scape, without having any compre- 
hension of its character, just as they 
will sit for even a longer period of 


time, perhaps half a day, staring on 
a book with a similar result, leaving 
the one, and.laying down the other, 
with no distincter idea than that 
they have been studying something 
probably very mountainous, or cer- 
tainly very Hat. Set us on a liea- 
ven-klssiiig hill, and at a glance we 
are master of ten counties. Put 
the largest folio into our hand, and iu 
a few twiiiklinga of an eye, we know 
it from frontispiece to finis. Perhaps, 
while we perceive wo also creaie ; 
and to say the truth, wc often ieel 
as if we had wiitteu what we are 
reading) and blush to be betrayed 
into admiration of our own woiks. 

Thifl may he tlie seci et cause of 
the delight whicli we deiive from 
almost every publication, whether 
in prose or verse, called new by the 
public, and fondly believed to be so 
by the nominal author. It is a 
mirror dimly or cleaily reflecting 
ourselves. There have been some 
exceptions — and among them per- 
haps the most conspicuous were the 
Poems, chiefly l^yrical, by Alfred 
Tennyson. They eontahied nume- 
rous beauties which we. feel to he 
original and out of our sphere; and 
on our expressing our delightid ad- 
miration of them, we gave vent to 
the most unselfish and disinterested 
feelings that could expand a critic’s 
breast. Their follies were so pecu- 
liarly his own, that in piinting iliem, 
almost witliout comment, we left 
them to speak for themselves, and 
they did so to the general scorn. 
For conduct so judicious and be- 
nign, Mr Tennyson commissioned a 
midge to madden and murder us 
with its fatal sting. A billion midge;^ 
attacking the face and hands of one 
old man on a summer twilight might 
annoy him sorely, and drive liiin 
from his avenue into his house. Rut 
one midge, the first and last of his 
race, could not rationally expect to 
send Christopher North to Hades. 
To do that it would have required 
one of those antideliivian creatures 
so powerfully described by Lord 
Brougham in his Treatise on Natu- 
ral Theology, and even he would 
have encountered an ugly customer. 
Wo survived the onslaught of the 
unhappy little Insect, whoimpotently 
expired even in the sound himself 
bad made,” to afflict, on the earliest 
opportunity, the ingenious JJ^ri^t 
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with our intolernble pane^jrricg. to be found, til), after half an hour's 
We are not without hopes of drivinfi^ perplexity and deapair, we diKcovi'r 
him .absolutely mad; for hia genius it secrettid below some blotting pa- 
is unquestionable, and no comfort per, or lying bare and exposed iu the 
he may derive from o(ir ridicule will bottom of the candlestick. Where, 
Hiiflioe to make his life endurable in the name of Satan, can these in* 
under the opprobrium of our praise, ferual snufl'e.rs have flown P To Ja- 
'I'nie that AVordsvvorth, .Scott, (>ole- pan. Yet, there again, they are in* 
ridge, Southey, Campixdl, Crahbo, eensing our very nose. The pro- 
I3y ron, M oore, Bowles, IV] ontgumery, blem at present to bo sol ved, is what 
and Klliot have recei\ Oil kindly what has become of “the School ol the 
A) fled Tennyson ‘‘with sputtering Heart?” Ha — hero it is in this box 
noiM* rejiM n d ; ” hut tJiey aie glut- of migniouette. We have a habit of 
to^‘^, he fi'i l']pi( lire — hobbling about the room during per* 

“ JlLMinlKiiiiM (Ilw ii'il, u»al of a poem, and find we have 

Aii(li>ic.iilir.Mlicairof l*ira.li«o.’’ deposited it, at a tui'ii, beside the 

We love the blight youths who Fiencliman’a darling. No scent 
ha'’i! wooed and are wooing the more sweet, — and it is felt as if it 
Muses oil the banks of the <'am embalmed the leaves 
and the hsis; and ive think a better There is poetiy in the volume, and 
i\iem might be written on the fine poetry too ; and that is all one's 
prehcnt iiuilry of ihcae famous heart requires on such a day as this 
streams, than Alason’s or Wai ton’s. — uur cares it, whether they hetlieie 
We, must no-v coniine ourselves to a ui* no, for the graces of consummate 
ijoiice of Mr Allot d's poems — hut art. Such graces are not wanting, 
wliere the deuce are they — and y<‘V tb«y »*‘C not prevalent; and 
by what invisible agent have they haply in congenial weather we might 
been spirited away ? The fairies frown on some spots here and there 
that haunt" oui ain house at harne” on this young poet's pages; hut iu 
excel all the other Silent People in the vernal sunshine even such ne- 
feals of legerdemain. We lay down gligence is not without a ciiariii, uml 
our HiinIV box within an inch of the seems to occur happily among the 
edge of our paper, and even as we culture. We call Mr Alford a young 
are eyeing it askance, it disappears, poet, though he is a married man- 
ner search as we will, is it any where for he says at the close, 

“ Tims far in .(rdliluti (li(Mins of youth, I sing 
01 and ; beauty, nut the child 

Of ch.'«ut;i‘ ; nnr ln\c, the gruistli of fierco desire, 

Hut calm and l)l«*ssi*d huth, the heritage 
Ot purest K|»irits, sprung from trust iii God. 

TurlluT to pierce the veil, asks riper *trength, 

And firmer rcstiog on conclusions fixed 
l]y patient labour >vr( light in many )Cttr8. 

Here rest wi* then, mir message thus tteclarcd, 

Leavo the full crhoi's ol our harp to ebb 
]jnck frinii flic sated ear; teaching meanwhilo 
< )ur thoughts to meditata new 'nelodies, 

(tur hands lo touch tho stiings.wlth safer skill.’ 

He writes like a young poet, and we and truly pathetic, almost through- 
suspect will continue to do so for out brightens with bliss, when he 
some few years, for he luxuriates in- and his are its subj.ects,^ and the 
his own feelings with a spirit as yet shades that embower their untrou- 
untamed, as it seems to us, by very bled life. 

severe trials, and overflowing with This is what we mean by calling 
delight and love. Assuredly his is biro a young poet— though in years 
no unthinking happiness — but he is ripe^^and in understanding ; 
thoughtful exceedingly ; yet it at but had he not been so happy— had 
presHnt pervades his being, and his bis heart been called on for a diffi- 
poptry, though sometimes mourn- cult gratitude— there would, wo 
lul when painting the common lot, think, have been something pro- 
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founder in its sadness than even the 
pure piety of the Six Lessons of the 
School of the Heart. 

We wish you not to remember 
these words — for now that they are 
written they seem almost peevish; 
but we never blot, and in spite of 
them declare that wc love the Poet, 
tliou^li to us personally unknown, 
forsake of his poetry, which Hows on 
sincere as any stream in a pastoral 
land, and it is by its puiity that the 
element has power over the beauty 
of its own banka and biaes, and the 
glory of the heavens. What a charm 
in truth ! Here we have no allectcd 
raptures— no fantastic or distorted 
passions — no simulated sorrows — no 
carefully got up agonies— no elabo- 
rate despair. Natural feelings, pure 
and high and good, find for the most 
part appropriate expression, and 
always cxpiession animated and 
eloquent; our sympathies accom- 
pany all the moods of the poet's 
mind ; nor could even the sorrow- 
ful keep their hearts altogether un- 
affected by bis happiness, for it can 


never be truly called selfish; and 
we feel as we read that the Vicar of 
Wimeswould is not one who gives 
to misery all he has— a tear," but 
that his is a heart and a hand open 
for better benefactions, lie is a 
Christian indeed. 

Wc were just about to give sonic 
specimens of the School of the Heart, 
but the Sonnets claim precedence, 
as first in order, and though some of 
them arc not suHiciently compact, 
none are without much mciit, and 
most of tlieni are very beaulilul. 
They do not constitute a series — yet 
though on different subjects, one 
sweet and solemn spirit gives them 
all a kindred if not a common cha- 
racter. From iifMrly fifty we take 
eleven, not because they are decid- 
edly superior to the rest, but because 
they read well in succession, owing 
to their prevailing spirit. They are, 
in the best hciise, leligious; iiur 
less affecting] y so those which refer 
to men, and things, and times befoie 
the Advent that has changed the' 
civilized world. 


\CADEMB. 

“ D«*ruiG tho dny the gleaming (l.a»n doth flee 
All yesternight I had a dreary dream ; 

Alethoijght I walked in desert Academe 
Aiming fallen pillars — and there came to me 
All in n dim half. twilight ailcntly 
A very 8.ad old man— his eyes ’rcro red 
itii over-weeping — and he cried and said 
* Tho light hath risen but shiueth not on me.’ 
Beautiful Athens, all thy loveliness 
Is like the scarce remembered burst of spring 
When now the summer in her party dress 
Hath clothed the woods, and fllleil each living thing 
With ripest joy — because upon our time 
Hath risen the noon, and thou wert in the prime. " 

COLONOS. 

“ Gulonos! can it he that thou hast still 
Thy laurel and thine olive and thy vine ? 

Do thy close- feathered nightingales yet trill 
Their warbles of thick-sobbed song divine ? 

Does the gold-sheen of the crocus o’er thee shine, 
And the dew-fed clusters of the daffodil. 

And round thy flowery knots Cephisus twine, 

Aye oozing up with many a bubbling rill ? 

O might I stand beside thy leafy knoll 
In sight of tho far-olF city towers, and sco 
The ftiithful-hearted pure Antigone 
Toward tho dread precinct leading sad and slow 
That nwl'nl tuiiptc of n kingly suul 
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A FUNERAL. 

Slowly and aoftly let the music go, 

As ye wind upwards to the grey rhurch tower ; 

Check the shrill hautboy, let the pipe breathe low — 

Tread lightly on the pnthside daisy flower. 

For she ye carry was a gentle hud, 

Loved by tlio unsiitincd drops of silver dew ; 

Her voice was like the whisper of the wood 
In prime of even, when the stars are few. 

Lay her all gently in the floncrful mould, 

Weep with her one brief hour ; then tuiu away,— 

(in to hope’s piison, — and from out the cold 
And solitary gratings many a day 
Look forth • 'tis said the w'orld S growing old, — 

And streaks of on'ent liglit in Time’s horizon play* ” 

The funeral Sermon was on the text “ The Master is tome, and callcth for thee."— 

St John, xi. V!8. 

“ TUse, said tlie Mastir, come unto the feast 
She heard the call, and rose with wdl'.ng feet . 

Ihit thinking it. not otherwise than meet 
k'or such a bidding to put on her best. 

She IS gone from ns for .1 few short hours 
Into hci bridal closet, there to wait 
For the unfolding of the palace gate 
I'liat gives her entrance to Urn blissful bowers. 

We have nut seen her yet; though %ve have been 
Fidl often to her cbainber door, aud oft 
Have listened underneath the postern green. 

And laid fresh (lowers, and whispeied short and soft : 

Fiut she liath made no answer, and the day 
l'’roin the clear West is fading fast away.” 

HEU WUANTO MINUS KST CUM KELIQUIS VER.SARI, UUAM TUI NlfUlNlSSE. 

** Tin; sweetest flower that ovr saw the light. 

The smoothest stream that ever wandered by, 

1 ho fairest star upon the brow of night, 

.loyiiig and sjiarkling from his sphere on high, 

'I’lio softest glances of tlia stockdove's eye, 

'J'lic lily pure, the marybud gold- bright, 

Tliu gush of song that floodeth all the sky 
Fiorn the dear fluttcrer inouoted out of s>gbt ; — 

Are nut $0 pleasure-stirring to the thought, 

Not to the wounded soul bo full of balm, 

As one frail glimpse, by painful straining caught 
Along the past's deep iiiist-enfoldcd calm, 

Of that sweet face, not visibly defined, 

Ilut rising clearly on the inner mind.” 

DEATH. 

Still as a moonlight ruin is thy form. 

Or meekness of carved marble, that hath pray cd 
For ages on a tomb ; serenely laid 
As some fair vessel that hath braved the storm 
And past into her haven, when the noise 
That chccrcd her home hath all to silence died, 

Iter crew have shoreward parted, and no voice 
Troubles her sleeping image in the tide. 

Sister and Saint, thou art a closed book 
Whoso holy printing none may yet reveal; 

A few days thou ait granted us to look 
On thy clasped binding, till that One unseal. 

The Lamb, alone found worthy, aud above 
Thou teach sweet lessons to the Kinge of Love.” 
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TO BIAHY. 

** On thy young brow, my cousin, twenty years 
Have shed their bunshine — and this April raoru 
Looks on thee fresh and gladsome, as new-born 
Fr<»m veiling ciinids tho King ot Day appears ; 

Thou seiiree eanst order bark the thankrul tears 
That swell in thy him* eyes- -nor dare to meet 
The hnppv looks that never eea'^e to greet 
Thee, the deal nursling of our hopes and icars. 

This Lislertule together we have read 
lion m the gaideii when that weeping one 
Asked sadly for hci Lord of eome unknown. 

With look of sweet reproof he turni‘d and s.iid, 

IM AllY — sweet cousin, when thy need khall be, 

That woid, that look, ho may he turn on thoe." 

TO THE SAME. 

“ Cheeriest of maidens, who with light of blibs 
That wancth never, in thy ghulsoine eye, 

P.issest all lightly Eaith’s and sorrows by. 

Scarce erediling report of tiiighl amiss 
la the wide. waited world; on thee the Hiiiile 
(If heavenly Peacefulness doth over rest. 

And thou ait jiiylng in a region blest 

With tempests raging round thee all the while. 

So niayst thou ever he, if thou shalt keep 
Cnfailing eoinmunings with him .ibuve ; 

And ill thy sunshine hours of wakeful I.ove, 

And tho unchecked eonlidings ot thy sleep. 

With pUTo distilmeiit be thy spirit fed 
Of holiest iniluetiee, fitim Ilw presence shed.” 

TO THE WOOD PIGEO.N. 

WUlTrEX IN l‘ASS|ON WMK. 

“ Tel! me, thou mild and mchineliidy biid. 

Whence learneilst thou that meditative voice ? 

For all the forest pass,iges rejoice. 

And not a note ot sorrow now is heard; 

I would know more — liow is it I preferred 
To leave the station of my morning <dn»ice, 

^Vhl'r« with her budden startle of shrill noise 
The budding thorn-bush brake the blackbird stiircd ? 

Sweet inoiirnor — who in time of fullest glee 
llisest to uttering but so sad a strain, 

And in the bleak winds, when they ruffle thee, 

Keepest thee still, and never dost complain ; 

I love thee— for thy note to memory biings 
This HOI rowing in the midst of happiest things.” 

EASTER EVE. 

* ‘ I saw two women weeping by the tomb 
Of one new buried, in a fair green place 
Dowered with shrubs ; — tho eye retained no trace 
Of aught that day performed,— but the faint gloom 
Of dying day was spread upon the eky 
The moon was broad and bright above the wood j— 

The distance snuuded of a multitude, - 
Music, and shout, and mingled revelry. 

At length came gleaming through the thicket shade 
Helmet and casque— and a steel-armed band 
Watched round tho sepulchre in solemn stand ; 

The night-word past, from man to man eonveyed ; 

And I could nee those women rise and go 
L'lidor the daik tree**, moving ‘ail and slow.” 
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HUMILITY ANP FAITH. 

** Saviour and Lord beloved — what homage new 
Shall thy Church give thee in thene latter daya, 
When there i<i nothing new ? — no song of praUa 
That agcfi have not aung — nor worship due 
That hath not lung been paid ? Faithful and true 
Our hoart<. are beating to thee — can we raiho 
No moiiiiini>nt for victoriea of grace — 

Must all our eniirt<i be au poor and few ? 

O vain and eartlily wish — tliat would be great 
Tn over-serving— lather may wi* lie 
In meekest self-devotion at thy leet. 

And natch the quiet hours as they pass by, 
Coiiti'nt and thaiiklul lor occasion shown 
To make old service and old faith our own.” 


Mr Alford, it will have been al- 
ready Been, in like nil our true youu/( 
poetB, a revereiitial admirer of 
Wordnworth, of whom ho fiueiy 
gays, 

“ That reverend Priest of Poesy, 

Whose presence shines Ujioii these twilight 
times, 

Until in the Cut R('in ARU iK tub Movk- 
TAiNS done 

f)ne s.iciitice whose scent shall till the 
world.” 

But he in no imitator. Inspired 
by the nyinpathy avrakened and 
enlightened and developed in hia 
Houl by that great poet, with all 
inanii'eNtatioua of the fair and the 
good, Home of his Htrains are not 
unworthy of being read even along 
with ihoHo of ** higher mood” in the 
EedesiaHtieal Sonnets or hi the 
Exeui'Hiou. Some biinple little 
poems, too, there are in this volume 
which are very lyrical ballads, and 
no doubt owe to them their exist- 
ence. But only in a fine mind and 
a f^eeliiig heart could they have so 
been generated. It is not always 
essential to true poetry that it shall 
be oiiginal; genius itself is piivileged 
to draw light from golden urn^ 
which it knows how to make shine ou 
spots that then for the first time are 
seen invested with a touching beauty; 
and a new colouring, wheresoever 
drawn, given to familiar thoughts Or 
things, is itself creation. This may 
be truly said, we think, of the two 
following little poems, which had 
never been written by Mr Alford, 
bad ho not deeply felt the simplest 
strains of Wordsworth, yet, which 
nevertheless could only have been 
written by one “ with an eye that 
broods and sleeps in Its own heart.*' 


A douht 

Wisdom is oft-limes nearer when we stoop 
Than when wcsuur.— WunoswouTit. 

“ 1 know not how the right may he : — 
But 1 gi\u thanks whenu'er 1 see 
])onn in the green slopes of the West 
01(1 Glastonbury’s towereil crust. 

1 know nut how the right may he 
Rut 1 have oft hid joy to see 
Ry play of chancu my road beside 
The Cl OSS on which thu Saviour ilied, 

“ fknow not how the right may be 
Rut 1 loved unc(‘ a tall elm.tree 
Recausc between its boughs on high 
That Cross was opened on the* sky. 

** 1 know not how the right may be 
But I have shed strange tears to see, 
Passing an unknown town at night, 

In some warm chamber full of light 
A Mother and two Children fair 
Kneeling with lifted hands at prayer. 

** 1 know nol how it is — my boast 
Of Reason seems to dwindle down ; 

And my miml seems down- argued most 
Ry forced conclusions not her own. 

*‘I know not how it is— unless 
Weakness and strength are near allied ; 
And joys which most the spirit bless 
Are furthest off from earthly pride.” 

EVERY day's employ. 

** 1 have found Peace in the bright earth 
And in the sunny sky : 

By thu low voice of summer seas, 

And where streams murmur by ; 

” 1 find it In the quiet tone 
Of voices that I love : 

By the flickering of a twilight fire. 

And in a leaflese grove ; 
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I find it in the silent flow 
Of solitary thought : 

In calm half- meditated drcamsii 
And rcaaoniiigs self-taught; 

** But seldom have 1 found such peace 
As in the soul’s deep joy 
Of passing onward free from harm 
Through every da^'s eiiiploy. 

]f gems wc seek, we only tiro, 

And lift our hopes too high ; 

The eonst.int floHerH that lino our way 
Alone e.in satisfy.’* 

AN ANt’lENT MAN. 

“ There is an Ancient Afan who dwells 
AVithout our parish bounds, 

]leyond the poplar avenne, 

Across two ineadow-gruunds : 

And whensoe'er our two small bells 
To church call merrily, 

Leaning upon our churchyard gato 
This old man ye may sue. 

** He is a man of many thought**, 

That long havo found their rest, 

Kach in its proper dwell'og-place 
Settled within his breast : 

A form erect, a stately brow, 

A set and measured mien— 

The satisfied unloving look 
Of one who much hath seen. 

** And once, when young in care of souls, 
I watched a sick man’s bed. 

And willing half, and half-asliaincd, 
Lingered, and nothing said ; 

That ancient inim, in accents mild, 
llenioved iny shame away— 

' Listen !’ ho said ; * the Minister 
Prepares to kneel and pray.' 

Theso lines of humble thankfulness 
Will never meet his eye ; 

Unknown that old man means to live, 
And unrcmeinbercd din. 

The f»rm.s of lifu havo severed us — 

But when that life shall end, 

I'^’iin would 1 hail that reverend man 
' A Father and o Friend.” 


A DIALOGUE. 

“ * Child, whither goest thou 
Over the snowy hill ? — 

The frost-air nips so keen 

Thnt the very clouds arc still : 

From the golden folding curtains 
The Sun hath not looked forth, 

And brown the snow- mist hangs 
Round the mountains to the North.' 


* Kind Stranger, dost thou sea 
Yonder church-tower rise, 

Thi listing its crown of pinnacles 
Into the looming skies ? 

Thither go I : — keen the morning 
Bites, and deep the snow ; 

But in *ipito of them, 

I^p the frosted hill I go.’ 

‘ Child, and what dost thou 
When thou slialt be then* ? — 

The cbanccl-dnor is sliiit-— 

There is no bell for prayer ; 

Yester morn nod yester even 
Met we there and proved ; 

But now none is there 
Save the dead lowly laid.’ 

“ ‘ Stranger, underneath that tower, 

On the western side, 

A happy, happy company 
In holy peace abide ; 

My father, and my mother, 

And my sifters lour — 

Their beds are made iti swelling turf. 
Fronting the western door.’ 

** * Child, if thou speak to them 
'I'liey will n»)t answer thee ; 

They are deep down in eai th,— 

Ihy face they cannot see. 

Then whercfnic art thou going 
Over the snowy hill?— 

Why seek thy low -laid family 
Where they lie cold and still ? * — 

** ‘ Stranger, when the summer heats 
Would dry tlieii turfy bed, 

Duly from this loving hand 
With water it is fed ; 

They must bo cleared this morning 
From the thick-laid snow— 

So now along the frosted field, 

Stranger, let me go.’ ” 

It is easy to catch the peculiar 
stylo of a great poet in his hum- 
bler compositions, nor diilicult to 
I’Atch eren something of his pecu- 
liar spirit. But it is not easy— it is 
very difficult — nay, it is not pos- 
sible — for a man who is no poet at 
all to catch both, so as to produce 
a composition that shall be not a 
mere imitation or parody, but a poem 
of the same family, not with out- 
ward featuresof resemblance merely, 
but affecting the heart by the same 
Inward character. In proof of this, 
we refer to tbe witlings who have 
been so silly as to suppose that they 
could play like Wordsworth, even 
while the chief musician was show- 
ing the power of his divine art by 
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sounding on the pastoral pipe the 
lourest key in the gamut. They felt 
not the Bvreetness of the monotone 
that yet could thrill men’s hearts. 
We doubt not that the witlings and 
the worldlings would sneer at the 
above quotations; but none such 
are readers of Maga, and they alone 
can feel the beauty of such lowly 
strains who can comprehend the 
grandeur of the highest, knowledge 
and love being comprehensive, now 
pleased to be instructed by the iii- 
uocencr of a child, and iiOw elevated 
by listening to an angel’s song. 

Hero are some exquisite lines 
that possesH, perhaps, more of a 
character of their own — yet they 
too must Hiii cly resemble some lines 
of which tlie words are now by os 
forgotten — fur we feel in reading 
them, as wo have often felt in listen- 
ing to some niouiiiful air that, only 
because it was so vciy nioiiriiful, 
went into tlio heart an if it were 
some melody heard of old, and ac- 
companied with something like a 
faint remembrance of tears. 

LAST WORDS. 

“ Ki'frosh me with the hiight blue violet, 
And put the ])alo faint ’Sceoted pritiiroso 
near, 

For 1 tim breathing yet : 

Shed not one Mlly tear. 

Hut when iiiino ryes are set 
Scatter the frc^h flowers thick upon my 
birr, 

And let my early grave with morning dew be 
wet. 

1 have passed swiftly o'er the pleasant earth. 
My life hath been the sh-idow of a dream ; 

The joyuuriicss of birth 
Did ever with me seem : 

My spirit had no dearth. 

But dwelt lor ever by a full swift stream, 
Lapt in a golden trance of never- faUing 
mirth. 

Touch me once more, my father, ero my 
baud 

Ihiv^ot an answer for thee kiss my 
cheek 

Ero the blood fix and stand 
Where flits the hectic streak ; 

Give me thy lost command. 

Before I lie all undisturbed and meek, 
Wrapt ill the snowy folds of funeral swath- 
ing-band," 

Had the poct^ speaking iu his own 


character, spoken thus of the dying 
girl, we should have felt, probably, 
that he had qnduly indulged hU 
fancy, and that Ills heart was nnuf- 
fected by any passion of grief— by 
much emotion of sorrow. But wc 
feel very differently on hearing such 
images from lips in an hour to be 
silent for ever; love stronger lliim 
death, of all that had been so fair Co 
her eyes and so dear to her stiul, 
beautifies, even to her parting spirit, 
what else were in itself so doleful, 
and siie thinks, as if it were but an- 
other happy bed, of the grave wot 
with morning dew ; death seems not 
to be death, and her life, e\ on at the 
moment it is seen to be mortal, to 
be inextinguishable, bedecked so 
aiveetly is the mould ; while lier 
filial piety prevailing in the nridst 
of her holy resignation, iu these few 
words, Give me thy last com- 
mand,” tells what the sacredncbs 
of duty had ever been in her soul, 
and that she has been sent for to le- 
ceive lier reward. 

Here arc two Hymns— one to the 
Sea and one to the Suu— and as we 
wish to show all Mr Alford’s pow ers 
as exhibited in this volume, we shall 
quote both of them entire. We 
think we said something, not lung 
ago about Hymns and Odes in an 
article on Coleridge’s poetry — and 
though- we could say a good de al 
more now, without risk of repeating 
what wo Jmve as clean forgot as all 
the rest of our writings, wc abstain ; 
and refer you to the January Num- 
bpr of the Edinburgh Review, whei e, 
in an article on Alford, you will find, 
wc believe, something of what wo 
gave utterance to iu the aforesaid 
article, about Pindar, Milton, Gray, 
CulllnB, Wordsworth, and the rest. 
Wo are so far from priding our- 
selves oil our knowledge of the 
principles of such very lofty strains, 
that we humbly confess wo never 
could understand them, though we 
have never read a Greek Ode without 
a sense of something very glorious ; 
and^ therefore we shall pronounce 
no judgment on those of the Vicar 
of Wimeswould. That to the Sun 
seems to be splendid, that to tho 
Sea sonorous; and both Hymns 
have a rich assortment of apparent- 
ly appropriate images, so that you 
could not make them change iiaines 
without confusion, and pm ions ’i*- 
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jury to their respective merits. Vie 
suspect that the Hymn to the Sun 1 m 
the better — it has to our eyeH and 
eare a claMsical look and flow — and 
had it been written for that end, 
would have been the favouiite of a 
fair field. In a ra(‘,e for a ('ollege 
Prize. 

The Hymn to the Sea — let us out 
with it at otK'e — appeals to us to 
contain a pretty considerable quan- 
tity of nonsense — but tor all that 
may be evcecdint'ly Hublimc. We 
have good reason i<i know tliat the 
sea had much lather that our present 
poetH w</ijld not wiite about her at 
all — and has been beard to threaten 
iliat if she ever caleh Harry Corn- 
wall in particular, she will duck him 
over head and ears to ciiic him of 
his fever-tits of iuspiratioii, just as a 
iioiisewife diieka a hen who has been 
discovered losing her time, in sit- 
ting on a <lozen addled eggs, from 
which hope in her vvildent fieiizy 
might not dare so to insult uatuie 
as to dream she heard the cliirp of 
a single chick striving to chip the 
shell which it was lor a while, to 
carry attached to its little bottom. 
The sea justly thinks it very hard to 
bo ill us pesrered by the popinjays; 
and of late has lost tier temper. Let 
Bariy, then, and otliers who keep 
crying out and getting set to music 
‘*the sea! the S'Oa! ” &c. beware of 
getting into a bathing machine; or 
if ho will bo HO lash, of permitting 
the driver, on any account whatever, 
to take out the horse. For in that 
event the mighty deep will either 
drive the niaehine on a leo'shore till 
it beconio a total wreck, and the 
soul on board perisbes; or she will 
call upon the chops of the Channel 
io swallow it with tiio whole shriek- 
^itig crew, wliose pour mother will 
never again be able to lift up her 
head. 

Here are the Hymns. 


IIYAIN TO THE SEA. 

“ Who shall dcchirc the secret of thj birth, 
Thou old companion ol the circling earth ? 
And h.iving reached Mith keen poetic 
sight 

IDre beast or liappy hird 
Through the vast silence stirred, 

Roll hack the folded diirkness of ihu primal 
n ght 


** Corruptipn-like, thou tcemcdHt in the 

graves 

Of jAoitldciing systems, with dark weltering 
waves 

Troubling the peace of the first iiuither's 
womb ; 

Whose ani'ient awful form 
With inly-tossing stoiin 
ITriquiet heavings kept — a birth-place and a 
tomb. 

“ Till the life-giving Spirit moved above 
The face ol the waters, with creative love 

Warming the hidden boeds iif intant 
light : 

AVhat time the mighty word 
Through thine ahy«!< was heard, 

And Hwam irom out thy depths the young 
day heaveniv hiight. 

“ Thou and the earth, twin -sisters, a!, they 

In the ohl prime were faslnoned in otn* day ; 

And therefore thou dehghtest e\ciuiure 
With her lo lie and play 
The summer Jioiirs away, 

Curling thy loving ripples up her ijuiet 
shore. 

“ She is a man ied matron long ago 
With nations at her side; her milk doth 
flow 

Kachyear; but thee no husband dares 
to tame ; 

Thy wild will is thine own, 

Thy sole and virgin thione— 

Thy mood is ever changing — lliy resolve the 
same. 

Sunlight and moonlight minister to 
thee : 

O’er the broad circle of the shoreless sea 

Heaven’s two great lights for ever sot and 
rise ; 

While the round vault above 
In vast and silent love 
Js gazing down upon thee with his hundrod 
eyes. 

** All night thon iittorcst forth thy solemn 
moan, 

Counting the weary minutes all alone : 

Then in the morning thou dost calmly lie 
Deep-blue, ere yet the sun 
His day-work hath begun, 

Under the opening windows of the golden 
aky. 

** The Spirit of the mountain looks on thee 
Over an hundred hills ; quaint shadows flee 

Across thy marbled mirror : brooding lie 
Storm -mists of infaut cloud 
With a sight -baffling shroud 
Mantling the grey-blUe islands in the West- 
ern sky. 
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“ Sometimes thou Uftest up thio^ hu^s on 
high 

Into the teinpeet>cloud that bliire the eh/, 

Holding rough dalliance with the fitful 
blast : 

Whose etiflf breath wbiatling shrill 
Pierces with deadly chill 

The wet crew feebly clinging to their shut- 
tered mast. 

“ Foam-white along the border of the shore 

Thine onward-leaping billows plunge and 
roar ; 

"While o’er the pebbly ridges slowly glide 
Cloaked figures, dim and gray 
Through the thick mist of spray, 

Watchers for some struck vessel in the boil- 
ing tide. 

“ —Daughter and darling of remotest 
.■hi— 

Time's cltildhnod, and Time's ago thou hast 
beliehl ; 

Ills arm is ftcble and his eye is dim : 

He tells old tales again — 

Tie nuaiies ol long pain . 

'I'liou ait as at the fust — thou journey edst 
not with him." 


HVMN TO THE SUN. 

Methinks my spirit is too free 
To come before thy presence high, 
Obtruding on the earth and sky 
Aught but then bolemn joy at greeting 
thee ; 

JMethiiiKs 1 bhoiild conless 

Some anc, at standing in the way 
Of this tbv pomp at birth of <la^, 
Troubling tby sole uiiiivallcd kingliness. 

“ Glorious ConijuiTor, unfolding 
Over the puiple distance 
Thy might beyond resistance 
Upon the channed earth : that waiti behold- 
ing 

The fulness of tby glory, ere she dare 
To toll thee she rejoices 
With all her myriad voices, 

Too modest-meek tliy first-born joys to 
share. 

“ As the mingled blazing 
Of a pomp of atnied bands, 

Over a strait into other lands, 

Gladdens the sea-boy from the cliff-sido 
gazing ; 

Watching the dazzling triumph pass, 

Rolling onward deep and bright 
With shifting waves of light, 

From floating of crimson banners, and horns 
of wreathed brass ; 


Aa the beacon to that scout of old 
Searching the licnightod sky 
With watch- weaiied eye. 

Brought 4iudden gratnlation manifold} 
Bridging all the furrowed waves between 
Ida nud Athos, and the Loinnian steep, 
And JKgipIanctii<>, and the deep 
Roll of the bay of Argos, with a track of 
sheen ; 

** So joyous on this Ka«twaid-fronting lawn 
Altei the k<»Mi-starriMt night 
The lilting oftliy light 
Fiiilillcth all the promise of the dauii; 

Like the bursting of a golden flood 
Now flonuig on IV aid last 
Over the dewy slojic-^, now cai*t 
Among flushed steins nu yonder bank of 
wood. 

“ With biich .1 pomp iiictliiiiks thou didst 
arise 

When band in baml divinely fair 
The lresb-av'ak«‘ned pair 
Stood gazing from thlf-k flowered Parndlsc : 
Uncertain whether thou wert atill the same 
They S.IW sink down iit night, 

Or some gu.ii new- created light, 

Or the glory ot some. Seraph as he down- 
ward came. 

“ Thus ilidst thou rixe tliat first unclouded 
morn 

Over the waters blank and still, 

When on the Assy i Ian hill 
Rested the ark. and the new world was 
born : 

And when upon the .-trange unpeopled land. 
With hamlH mitspicad and lilted eyes 
Stood ronml the }irim;d sacrifice, 

Under a bright green mount, the Patri- 
archal bund. 

“ With sfivcn-fold glory thou shall usher in 
The new and mighty birth 
( )f the latter earth ; 

With Hoveu da} s’ light that morning shall 
begin, 

Waking now songs .ind many an Flden- 
flower ; 

WThilo over the hills and plains shall rise 
IbigUt groupii, and s.*iintly companies. 
And never a timid shall blot thee — never a 
tempest lour." 

We come now to “The School of 
the ffeait,” a poem in six Lessons. 
The title is not a good one, and there 
is no propriety in calling its parts 
LessoDK. Mr Alford, perhaps, did so 
to let us understand that he knew 
it had no regular plan. In truth it 
has no plan at alt — and tliercfure is 
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not a poem. But it is poetry ; dip 
into it where you will, you soon 
begin to find it very delightful read* 
ing ; and there ran be no doubt that 
Mr Alford may — little doubt that he 
will yet produce a poem tnat shall 
be, in the best sense, popular, and 
range, though at a distance, on the 
same shelf with the Task and the 
Excursion, lie is not a proud man 
— but he has a noble ambition to be 
numbered among 

“ 'flic Poets who oil earth havo made us 
heirs 

Of truth ntid puic delight h) heavenly 
la).;*' 

mid powers such as bis, animated and 
guided by such a spirit, are equal to 
the performance of such service as 
will fulfil his soul’s desire. 

In a prefatory sonnet, after allud- 
ing to the themes on which poets 
had lavished even heavenly power, 
he says — 

iNfy harp arid I hav'c boi^ht- a holier 
lueod ; 

The fragments of G'od's iin.tgo to restore, 
I'lie carncbt longings of the soul to feed, 
And balm into the tip> Ifn wnundH to pour. 
One gentle voice hutli bid our task (iod 
spued ; 

And now we search the woild to hoxt of 
more.” 

Tliat one gentle voice is the voice 
of his life’s partner, and his im- 
mortal hopes ; “ Tlie School of the 
Jloart” may almost he said t> be 
hi) own vicarage; and he seeks to 
ellV'Ct the holy purposes announced, 
hy revelations of his own inner 
being, from the first disturbances 
of the soul, by thought, and passion, 
through many of its subsequent 
temptations, trials, defeats, and vic- 
torieB, on to that “ season of calm 
weather’’ when it has found repose 
?n faith, to wliich it has been led by 
tbe light of immortal and of mortal 
lo\ e. These revelations are all ad- 
dressed— directly or indirectly — to 
her ear whoso 

** Gentle voice hath bid our task God 
sjteod.'' 

The poet has not feared— nor had 
he any reason to fear — to describe 
all their course of love — bow ho 


wmoed and woo and wed his Christ- 
ian Muse — and all the happiness 
with which it has pleased heaven 
to fill their united life. 

lie is, like every other poet we 
ever lieard of good for any thing, 
a worsliippcr of nature — and cer- 
tainly has no ordinary power of de- 
scription — but be indulges himself 
in it without stint or measure— is by 
much too diffuse — and seldom— 
though sometimes — lightens up a 
landscape by a few felicitous flashes, 
or shows its essence concentrated in 
gloom or glory by some one prodi- 
gious line that makes the heart quake 
with fear, or leap up in exultation. 
Who does ? Milton and Homer and 
Sliakspeare. 

Nevertheless he has a fine eye and 
a fine ear — and lie always infuses 
sentiment, or thought, or passiou, 
into the imagery of nature — call her 
not inanimate— for, when Kpoming 
dead, she will start into life at a 
touch or a breath- If, sometimes, 
his descriptions be from difl'usioii al- 
most feeble— say rather ineirective 
—they are never false; he has been 
from boyhood too familiarly ac- 
quainted with nature, and loves her 
too well over to commit any of those 
blunders and sins against lier, of 
which the poetasters are so perpe- 
tually guilty, that fortunate is it for 
them that they have no souls. 

Slight hints these of the nature 
of the poem — for after all it is a 
poem — which we had intended, at 
the commencement of our article, 
to have recommended to the lovers 
of poetry, by the best of all proofs 
of its excellence, analysis, and ex- 
tracts. Yet we have room for little 
more — but some fine specimens;— 
and the first we offer is one whicb, 
although it loses much by being pre- 
sented apart from tbe context, is 
surely pitched and sustained on a 
key at once sweet and solemn, and 
of itself Buiheient to show that Mr 
Alford is a poet. You will remem- 
ber who it is whom he addresses, 
and that he is speaking of her, of 
himself, and of the aspect of naturo 
round about their home. 


** There lie nroiiiul 

Thy daily walk groat store of beauteous things, 

Kach in its 8C}iurat« place most fair, and all 
Of iii.iny (libposed mObt skilfully, 

Making in coinliiiiatlon wonderful 
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Ad individual of a higher kind ; 

And that again in order ranging well 
With ita own fellows, till thou rise at length 
Up to the majesty of this grand world ; — 

Hard task and seldom reached by mortal souls, 

For frequent intermission and neglect 
Of close communion with the humblest things ; 

But in rare moments, whether memory 
Hold compact with Invention, or the door 
Of Heaven hath been a little pushed aside, 

Methinks 1 can remember, after hours 
Of unpremeditated thought in woods 
On Western steeps, that hung a pervious screen 
Before blue mountains and the distant sea, 

A sense of a clear brightness in my soul, 

A dayspring of mild radiauce, like the light 
First born of the great Fiat, that nynisterud 
Unto the earth before the sun was made. 

“ Evening and morning — those two ,ani'ient names 
So linked with childish wonder, when with arih 
Fast wound about the neck of one we loved, 

Oft questioning, we heard Creation’s tale— 

Evening and morning ever brought to mo 
Strange joy ; the birth and funeral of light, 

Whether in clear unclouded majesty 
The large Sun poured his ctlluenco abroad, 

Or the grey clouds rolled silently along. 

Dropping their doubtful tokens as they passed ; 

Whether above the lulls intensely glowed 
Bright lines of parting glory in the West, 

Or from the veil of faintly- reddened mist 
Tho darkness slow descended on the earth ; 

The passing to a state of things all new — 

New fears and new enjoyments— this was all 
Food for iny seeking spirit : I viould stand 
Upon the jutting hills that overlook 
Our level moor, and watch the day light fade 
Along the prospect : now behind the leaves 
The golden twinkles of the western sun 
Deepened to richest crimson : now from out 
The solemn beech-grove, through the natural aisle* 

Of pillared trunks, the glory in the Wp**! , 

Showed like the brightly burning Shechinah 
Seen in old times above tho Mercy- scat 
Between the folded wings of Cherubim 
I loved to wander with thu Evening star 
Heading my way, till from the palest speck 
Of virgin silver, evermore lit up 
With radiance as by spirits mii stored. 

She seemed a living pool of golden light 
I loved to learn the strange array of shapee 
That pass along tho circle of the year ; — 

Some, for the love of ancient lore, 1 kept ; 

And they would call into niy fancy’s eye 
Chaldtean beacons, over the drear sand 
Seen faintly from thick-towered Babylon 
Against the sunset— shepherda in the field 
Watching their flocka by night — or shapes of 
And high-necked camels, passing leisurely 
Along the starred horizon, where the spice 
Swims in the air, in Araby the Blest ;— 

And some, as Fancy led, I figured fur'th 
Mialiking their old names— one circlet bright 
T0|*I mix. NO. coxi.yii, 2 p 
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Glaildens me often, near the Northren Wain. 

Whirh, vith a childish {dayfulnesfi of choice 
That hath not pnot an ay, I lovod in call 
The frown of I'huy, by the lightcous Judge 
Against till* fl.iy of IIi-* appearing, laid 
Jn store for him who loMghf the fight of l.iith.' 


Our next extract is perliaps even finer— for though the thought ie old 
aa profound, its iHustration is admirable, and it wins its way through 
the imagination into the credence of the heart. 


“ Tin* dfWH descend— the soft and gentle dews ; 

Ovor the homeward meadows, stretching forth 
Far into the grey mist, the cattle lie 
]Most tranquilly : the riverV silver swathes 
IMovi’ not, iior shiniber silonti} along ; 

The Clips oi the wati r-Hlies Sire not stirred 
1{y p issing eddies, >iut with countenance 
Tinned lip to Heaven, they he and let the dark 
Oomo down on them, and then they pass beneath 
Into their wat’ry lied, till the young morn 
l.uoks slant upon the surface of the stream. 

Ami there aiiinm; the golden company 

Float.! like a queen th.it grainl and ancient flower. 

With name that passing Ironi the charmed tongue 
Ri miinds os of low melodies in sleep. 

So honey -sweet, so musically soft— 
l.ike A teinis on Erjiiianthus’ ridge 
Taking liei pleasure in the mountain ilutae. 

With the held. nymphs around her playing blithe. 

Her heantiliil brow she hits among them nil. 

And easy to he known, though all are fair — 

That flower ol iiriny honours, dwelt upon 
Ry old prophetie light, in time ol yore 
A mighty paralile of mystic things. 

All sacred, leaf and hiid and Iinridcd stalk. 

And root tint struck into the bed of Mile, 

Or by the lake IM.i-uUs — or perchance 
( 'ruler tin* li.snk of Jordan fringed with palms 
Fit and accepteil cuddein of that first 
Great resurrection ol the chosen few, 

W’hcn from the waters b1 .ink and desolate 
They rose like thee; and token not unknown 
Of other anri of deeper tendoncic* 

Of all things on this earth— how in tho track 

And visible procession of evciita 

One tale is told, one mural figured forth — 

Birth, death, and roHiurection — birth and death 

And resurrection, ever and anon 

Held up ill clearest light to human thought. 

The milky tender seed is fashioned first 

From the flower that dies in birth; through cruel blights 

And under adverse skies, with pain and toil 

If lint self known, yet rendered evident 

By tlie careful nurture that it looketh for, 

It ripens into nge ; and then it dies 
In the brown ground, and chilly nights and snows 
Pass over it — at last the kindly Sun 
Bursts out upon it, and it breaks its grave, 

And issues forth, a beautiful green thing, 

A frc'bh and lively scion. And in things 
That look less like our own humanity, 

If wo would search, .the same great paralilo 
Is ever taken up and told sbrood, 

And will be till the end. Beauty and Truth 
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Go hand ia hand-— and ’tla the providence 
Of the great Teacher, that doth clearest shetv 
The gentler and more lovely to our siglit. 

Training our souls liy fre<|uenl comtimuings 
With her who meets us in our daily path 
With greetings and sweet talk, to p;iss at length 
Into the presence, by unnurkod degrees. 

Of that her sterner sister ; best achieved 
When from a thousand eonininn eights and sounds 
The power of Beauty pusses sensibly 
Into the soul, cluueliing the gulden links 
That bind the memories of brightest things. 

So to that (]uL>eMly virgin on the shore 
Of old I'hieacia, neither mortal man 
Nor woman might be likened, but one branch 
Of building palm, in Dolus that iipspruiig 
Fast hy Apollo's altar lioin the ground. 

Thus, irrespective of all names of kind 
Is heavenly Beauty — spread along the earth, 

In all createil things, alnays the same.*’ 

Finer still than either ut the passages that have been ([uoted is this one 
— which will be felt by every religious mind, but could have been written 
but by a man of gcmufi. 

“ Bven the Love of llini 
>iuw mingled in my bosom with all sounds 
And sights that 1 rejoiced in-— and in hours 
Of self-arraigning thought, when the dull world 
With all its saws of heartlussness and pride 
rame close upon me, I approved my joys 
And simple fuinlaLWs, on trust that He 
Who taught the b’bstm of unwavering laitli 
From the meek lilies of green Ihilcstiue, 

Would lit the earthly things that most J loved 
To the high teacliing of m> patient soul. 

And the sweet hope that sprung within me now 
Seemed .dl-capacious, and from every souiee 
Apt to draw comfoit; I perceived within 
A fresh and holy light ri.se mildly up; 

Not morning, nor Ihe planet beautiful 

That heads the bright procession, when the Suii 

Hath sunk into thi- W«!,t, is half so fair ; — 

This was that Light which lightelh every man 
That comes into the world ; from the first gleam 
Of momentary joy, tliat twinkles forth 
Brightly and often fi om the infant's eye, 

To that which seldom comes on common days,— 

The steady overflow of calm delight 
In the woll-ripcncd soul ; all houghts which spring 
From daily sights and sounds, all active hopes 
Brought from the workings of the outer world 
Upon the life within, hero have their fixed 
And proper dwelling-place. 

** As on the front 

Of some cathedral pile, ranged oiderly, 

Rich tabernacles throng of sainted men, 

Each in his highday robes magnificent, 

Some topped with crowns, the church’s nursing sires, 

And some, the hallowed temple's serving-men. 

With crosiers deep* embossed, and comely staves 
Resting aslant upon their reverend form, 

Guarding the entrance well; while round the walls, 

And in the corbels of the massy nave, 

All circuiaitim 99 of liviog child and nan 
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And hcavenlv iniluenue, in parables 
Of daily piissiiig forma ia pictured forth : 

Si) all the beautiful and sci'nily thinga 
That crowd the earth, within the humble soul 
Have place and order due ; because there dwells 
In the inner teniplu of the hul\ hcait 
The presence of the Spirit from above : 

'I'here arc his tiibernaclch ; there his riten 
Want not their due performance, nor sweet strains 
Of heavenly musici nor a daily throng 
Of worshippers, both those w ho niinistei 
In service fixeil — the mighty principles 
And leading governors of thought ; and those 
Who come and go, the troop of fleeting joy*. — 

All hopes, all sorrows, all that enter in 
Through every broail receptacle of ‘•ense." 

We conclude our extracts with perhaps the most afTecting strain of all 
.and tho Poet who could write thus is privileged to call Wordsworth 
friend, and to walk with him in spirit through the “ Churchyard among 
tho Mountains.” 

“ Stand hy me here, llelo%'ed, where thick crowd 
f)n cither ship the path the headstones white : 

How wonderful is ile.ith'— how parsing thought 
That nearer than yon glorious group of hills 
Aye, but a scanty foot or two beucath 
This pleasant sunn) mound, corruption teems 
Anri that one sight of that which is so near 
C'oiild turn the current of our joyful thoughts. 

Which now not e'en disturbs them. 

“ See this stoue, 

Not, like tho rest, full of the dazzling noon, 

Hut sober brown— round which the ivy twines 
Its searching tendril, and the yew-tree shade 
•lust covers the short grave. He mourned ‘not ill 
Who graved the simple plate without a name : 

* This grave's a cradle, wlicre an infant lyes, 

Rockt fastp aslcrpi: with Death's sad lullabyes.' 

And yet methinks he did nut care to wrong 
The Genius of the place, when ho wrote * sad 
The chime of hourly clock,— the mountain stream 
That sends up ever to thy resting-place 
Its gush of many voices — and the crow 
Of matin cock, faint it may be but shrill. 

From elm-embosomed farms among the dells,— 

These, little slumberer, are thy lullabyes : 

Who woulil not sleep a sweet and peaceful sleep 
Thus husbt and eung to with all pleasant sounds f 

. ** And 1 can stand beside thy cradle, child. 

And see yon belt of clouds in silent pomp 
Midway the mountain sailing slowly on, 

Whose beaconed top peers over on the vale ; — 

And upward narrowing in thick-timbered dells 
Hark solemn coombs, with wooded buttresses 
Propping his mighty weight — each with its stream, 

Now leaping sportfully from crag to crag, 

Now smoothed in clear black pools— then in the vales, 

Through lanes of bowering foliage glittering on, 

By cots and farms and quiet villages 

And meadows brightest green. Who would not sleep 

Hocked in so fair a cradle ? 


** But that word. 

That one word—** death,* cornea over my sick brain 
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Wrapping luy viHion in a sudden snoun : 

Blotting the gorgeous pomp of sun and shade, 
Mountain, and wooded cliff, and ajiarkling stream, 
In a thick dazzling darkness — Who art thou 
Under this hdlock on the mountain side ? 

1 love the like qf thee with a deep love, 

And therefore called thee dear — thee nho art non 
A handful of dull earth. No lullabyes 
llenrest thou now, he they or bweet or sad— 

Not revelry of 8lre<ini<4, nor pomp of clouds. 

Not the blue top of mountain— nor the woods 
That clothe the steeps, have any joy for thee. 

Go to then— tell me not oflialuiicsl rest 
In fairest cradle — for 1 never felt 
One half so keenly ns 1 feel it now. 

That not the promise of the sweetest sleep 
Uan make mo smile on death. Our days and youi > 
I’aas onward— and the mighty of old time 
Have put their glory by, and laid them down 
Undrest of .ill the attiibiitos they wore, 

In the d-irk aejiulchre— strange preference 
To tly froii, beds of down and softest strains 
Of timbrel and of pipe, to the cold eaith, 

The silent i h.'imber of unknown decay ; 

To }ie1d the delicate llesh, so loved of lalo 
il) the informing spirit, to the ni.iw 
Of unrelenting waste ; to go abuMd 
I'roiii the sueet prison of this moulded clay. 

Into the patlileb? air, among the vast 
And uunamcil multitude of trembling stars ; 

Striingc journey, to attempt the void unknown 
From whoncu no news returns ; and cast the freight 
Of nicely treasured life at once awa}. 

Come, let us talk of Death — and sweetl) phi) 
With his black locks, and listen for a while 
To the lone music of the passing wind 
In the rank grass thut waves above his bed. 

** Is it not wonderful, the darkest day 
or all the days of life— the hardest wrench 
That tries the coward sense, should mix itself 
In all our gentlest and most joyous moods 
A not unwelcome visitant— that Thought, 

In her quaint wanderings, may not reach a spot 
Of lavish beauty, but the spectre form 
Meets her with greeting, and she gives herself 
To his mysterious converse ? I have roamed 
Through many mazes of unregistered 
And undetermined fancy ; and 1 know 
That when the air grows balmy to my feel 
And rarer light falls on me, and sweet sounds 
Dance tremulously round my captive ears, 

I soon shall stumble on some mounded grave ; 

And ever of the thoughts that stay with me, 

(There are that flit away) the pleasantest 

Is hand in hand with Death ; and my bright hopes, 

Like the strange colours of divided light, 

Fade into pale uncertain violet 

About some hallowed precinct. Can it be 

That there ore blessed memories joined with Death, 

Of those who parted peacefully, and words 

That oling about our hearte, uttered between 

The day lutd dwkoee^ m Life’s twilight time ? " 


m 
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THE DYING FLOWEE. 

By Fiirdhriuk Ruckert.* 


" Uave hope ; why Rhouldat thou 
not? — the trees 
Have hope and nut in vain, 

Stripped by the rough unfriendly 
breeze, 

That Npiiiig shall come again. 

Tliuu too, within whose secret bud 
A life haiii linked unseen, 

Shalt wait till spring revive thy 
blood, 

And renovate thy green.” 

“ Alas I no stately tree am 1, 

No oak, no forest king, 

Wiiose dreams of winter prophesy 
A speedy day of spiing. 

A daughter of an hutiiblo race, 

A flower of yearly blow, 

Of what 1 was reiiiairis no liace, 
Beuealli my tomb of snow.” 

“ Anti if ihoii wcrt the frailest reed. 
The weakest herb that glows, 

Tliou needst not fear, God gave a 
seed 

To every thing that blows. 

Although the winter's stormy stiife, 
A thousand times bestrew 
The s«>d with thee, thou canst tliy 
life 

A thousand times renew.” 

Ves, thousands after juo will 
blow 

As fair — more fair than 1, 

No end can earth’s green virtue 
know. 

But each gieen thing must die. 
Though they shall share ia^mine, uo 
share 

In their life waits for mo, 

Myself have changed — the tliiogs 
that were, 

Aic not, nor more may be. 

“ And when the sun slmll shine on 
them. 

That, shines on me so bright, 

What boots their coloured diadem. 
To me deep sunk in night? 

That sun, whoso cold and frosty 
smile 

Mocks at my lionours brief. 

Seems he not beckoning the while 
A future Summer’s chief'? 


« Alas I why did my leaves incline 
Unto thy faithless ray ? 

For while mine eye looked into 
thine, 

Thou filcli’dst my life away. 

Thou shall not triumph o’er my 
di;ath. 

My parting leaves I close 

l^pon myself— receive iny breath 

Not tliuu that caused my woes. 

** — V'et dost thou melt my pride 
away, 

Change into tears my stone ! — 
Receive iny fleet life of a day, 

Thou endlt'ss one alone ! 

Yen 1 thou hast made my pride to 
pass. 

Mine ire hast siinu’d away. 

All that 1 am, all that 1 was, 

1 owe it to thy ray. 

** Each zephyr of each balmy mom 
Thai made me breathe perfume, 
Each sportive motfi on briglit wing 
borne, 

That danced around my bloom, 
F'ach ahiniug eye that brighter shone 
My magic hues to see, 

These purest Joys 1 owe alone, 
Eternal One, to thee ! 

“ As with thy stars thou didst be- 
girth 

The never fading blue, 

So didst thou deck thy green of earth 
With bright flowers ever new. 

One breath 1 have not drawn in 
vain 

For thee->-be it no sigh ! 

One look 1 have for earth’s fair 
plain. 

One for the welkin high. 

Thou world's warm-glowing heart, 
bo spent 

My life’s last pulse on tbee ! 

Receive me, heaven’s bright azure 
tent, 

My green tent breaks with me. 

Hail ! to tbee, Sprang, in glory bright I 
Morn with thy thousand dyes! 
Without regret 1 sink in night. 
Though without hope to rise.” 


“ Th« author of thii beautiful poem-*- which need feor no comparison with the 
choicest |>ii'Cfs of Gortbe op tVords worth— i« no less distinguished among the living 
lyrists, than suiuiig tl:e Oriental scholars of Germany. Wo translate from a volume 
of poems,— 6'cstf//u/u//c Gedtekfe von Friedrich NucAer/,--^pablf8bed at Erlungeii in 
i834« 
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BALLADS. 

from the HERMAN OF UtlLAND. 
THE STUDENT. 


x\s t>y Salamanca’s city, 

Ouce 1 sate within the vale ; 

And while birds were round me sing- 

Read in liomei’s master tale, 

How in gay and rich apparel, 

Helen mounted llion’s wall ; 

And HO woud'rous seemed her beauty 
To the Trojan elders all, 

That each greybeard to his neigh- 
bour 

MMlieied, gazing on her face: 

I'l iist me, never was there woman 
Seen so lair of earthly race I ” 

And 1 deeper read and deeper, 

Mai king nought that passed a- 
round, 

Till the h-avea beside me rustled, 
Then I started at the sound. 

On a iielghbouriug balcony. 

What a wonder there 1 saw 1 
Theie in guy and rich apparel 
Stood a maid like Helena. 

And an old man tvas beside her, 
With so stiange, yet kind a mien; 
That 1 could ha«e sworn — the elder 
Had of Priam’s counsel been. 
Then was I a bold Achaian, 

For from that remember’d day, 
Fver near the haunted dwelling. 
Like another Troy, 1 lay. 

Simply to relate my story — 

Many a week of summer long. 
Came I every evening thither. 

With my lute and with iny song ; 

Told in many a mournful ditty 
All niy love and all my ^io. 

Till from out the lofty lattice 
Came a sweet response again. 
Thus exchanging word and music 
Passed wo half the fleeting year — 


Even this was only granted 
While the dotard did not hear. 

Often from his couch he wandered 
Restless, jealous, and awake ; 

Rut unheard by him our voices, 

As the songs the planets make. 

But at last — the night was fearful, 
StailesH, gloomy as the grave — ^ 

To my well- accustomed signal 
No response the loved one gave ; 

Only one old toothless lady 

Heard me evermore complain— 

Only that old maiden, Echo, 

Sent me back my call again. 

Vanished was my love— my beau 
Empty chamber, room, and hall i 

Empty was the blooming garden— 
Cold and desolate were all I 

Ah ! and ne’er had I discover’d 
Where her home, or what her 
name; 

For by word and sign she threaten’d 
Never to disclose the same. 

Then 1 went about to seek her, 

Far and near, niy lot to try ; 

Homer’s tale 1 left behind me. 

For Ulysses’ self was I ! 

But I took my lute to guide me, 

And beside each castle door, 

Under every lattice window. 

Made 1 music as before ; 

Sang the strain in fleld and city 
Which, in Salamanca’s grove. 

Every evening I had chanted 
As a Bignal to my love ; 

Butthe hoped-for, longed-for answer 
Came not back to Iness my ear, 

Only that old lady, Echo, 

Travelled with me, ever near. 


MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 


What wakes me from my heavy 
sleep • 

With tones so low and sweet? 

O mother, see, who can It be 
So late within the street P 

“ I hear no sound— 1 see no form, 

0 slumber soft and mild I 


No midnight music comes for thee, 
My poor and sickly child.” 

** it was no music of the earth 
That sounded in mine ear ; 

The angels call me with their songs : 
Good night, O mother dear ! ” 
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THR DREAM. 


In fairest garden wandered 
Two lovers hand in hand: 

Two pale and phantom beings, 
They sate in a Howery land. 

On the cheek they kissed each other. 
They kissed with mouth to mouth; 


They lay in close embraces, 

They were fair and full of youth. 

Two dismal bells were pealing, 

The dream had passed away>- 
She in her convent chamber, 

He in a dungeon lay. 


DURAND. 


To the ancient house of Balbi, 

With a bosom music-swelling. 
Came Durand, the gallant minstrel ; 
Soon he nears the lofty dwelling. 

There a iair and youthful maiden 
To his harp will fondly listen, 

And her cheeks will glow with crim- 
son. 

And her eyes will fill and glisten. 

Lndcrneatli the Linden's shadow, 
Now his greeting t*oftly ringeth, 
Wirh a lull tuned voice, the sweetest 
Of hi;> nic. y lays he singeth. 

From the lattice— from the window. 
Blossoms wave to greet thf lover, 
But the mistress of his music 
Nowhere can the youth discover. 

And a man came out to meet him — 
Sad he luuked and heavy hearted, — 
Tnmhlenotthe dead who slumber, 
Lady Bianca hath departed!” 

But Durand, the gallant minstrel, 
Hath no word in answer spoken. 
Closed are his eyes for ever, 

And his noble heart is broken! 

In the di.^ '^ant cloister chapel, 

Where the lovely corpse. reposes, 
Toichea all around her burning. 

And her body strewed with roses. 


Fear and wonder, hope and trem- 
Wing, 

All the crowd of mourners seizetli. 
When, the darksome bier forsaking. 
Lady Bianca slowly riseth. 

From tlie gloomy trance awaking, 

In her beauty hath she risen, 

Like a blushing bride she cometh. 
Shrouded from her narrow prison, 

Still of what had passed unconscious, 
Still, as if by clreams surrounded, 
Asks she gently — “ Young Durand— 
Hath not liere his music sound- 
ed?” 

Yes, indeed, ’twas his that sounded, 
But that song is past and spoken ; 
He hath broke thy death-like slum- 
ber, 

His shall never more be broken ! 

To the home of saints and angids, 
Hath he gone to seek the lady, 
Seek his own beloved maiden, 

‘'Vho he deemed was there al- 
ready. 

All the bright and glorious mansions 
To his heedless glance are given — 
Bianca! Bianca! calls he ever, 
Through the empty halls of Hea- 
ven. 

W. E. A. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTllOLOUl . 
DY lYlLLIAM llAY. 


1 . 

( Meleager.) 

9r»i, t. >. 

NIODE. 

Daughter of Tantalus, lorn Niobo, 

Sad are the tidings which 1 bear to thee, — 

Words fraught with wo : — ay, now unbind thy hair. 
The streaming signal of thy wild despair : 

For PhcBbus* darts, grief-pointed, reek with gorCi 
Alas I alas!— thy eons are now no more. 
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But what is this — what means this oozing flood ! 
Her daughters, too, are weltering in their blood. 
One clasps a mother’s knees : one clings around 
Her neck : and one lies prostrate on the ground : 
One seeks her breast : one eyes the coming wo 
And shudders : one is trembling, crouching low : 
The seventh is breathing out her latest sigh, 

And life-in- death is flickering in that eye. 

She— the wo-stricken mother, reft, alone. 

Erst full of words— is now mute, stiffened stone. 

II. 

(MBLEAGBR.) 

ILviui T^u^fph 6dXtf.-^K. r, A. 

TO ZBNOPIIILB. 

Thou luscious bud of beauty,— dear to me, 
Zenophile, 

Would 1 were wingless sleep, to press by night 
Thine eyelids bright, 

Tliat thus, even he, who lulls the eyes of Jove 
In realms above, 

Should not approach thee, — but the maid di^ne, 
Even in her sliimbeis, should be wholly mine. 

III. 

(lkonidas of tahentum.) 

Ae-r^et r. A. 

ON HOSIER. 

The fiery sun, upon his ..xle turned, 

Bedims the stars and the moon’s holy light : 
The Muses' brilliant orb in Homer burned. 

And every star of song was lost in night. 

IV. 

( PLATO.) 

AAvos Vai Uvfuir^et r. A. 

ON CUPID SLEEPING IN A GROVE. 

1 . 

The shady grove 
We reach, and there wc see 
Cythera’s son,— and like was he 
To apples blushing on the tree. 

o 

His bow unstrung 
And quiver— from the leafy spray 
Suspended hung. 

Where ne’er the garish eye of day 
Through the deep foliage darts its ray. 

3. 

On couch of roses 

He slumbering smiles:— to that ripe lip, 

While he reposes, 

The bees are swarming, — and they drip 
Their nectar— whence they nectar sip. 
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V, 

(Thallus, tab Milesian.) 

A wAfltTtfwwff.-.-*. r. A. 

See a meet spot for longing lovers’ vows 
’Neath this green platane’s overarching boughs. 

Where the ripe clusters of the clasping vine, 

Well pleased, amid the greenery recline. 

Grow on, thou platane ! — may thy sheltering boughs 
Conceal fond lovers breathing tender vows ! 


\ 1 . 

( i'llALLUS, TIIK MlLE&lAN.) 

Xi rS Ilxni, — x. t. A. 

UN A tOUNTAlN SACIIKO TO PAN. 

These elms and willows, with long pointed leaves ; 

This plane, where bou:>h with hough its foliage weaves ; 
This fountain, with its water trickling clear; 

These rustic drinking cups, for ever near— 

To Fan are sacred all : diink, passer-by ! 

Thou'lt find it med’eine — if tliy throat be dry. 

vii. 

(^Tiieocriti s.^ 

TeCY K, T. A. 

Tell, by the Nymphs I wilt thou for me essay 
Some sweet, sweet lay 

On thy twain pipes ? while 1, ou scrannel reed, 

Skilless indeed, 

Something prelude— and while our neat- herd frees 
His harmonies 

From their wax-jointed prison, we will stand, 

With pipe in iiand. 

Near this oak- mantled antre, and will keep 
Goat-teeding Pan— from even a wink of sleep. 

/III. 

(^TllVMOCLLS.) 

•Msfevji fcoVf (MfCYif, — X. T. A. 

»EAl TY, A FADING FLOWER. 


1. 

llemeiiiber thou 

The solemn woi lia which once I said ; 
Remember now— 

How bright thy beauty, fairest maid ! 
But, ah ! how soon its hues must fade ! ” 


2 . 

Oh ! not more swift 
Is the bird’s waftage through the air, 
Than the frail gift 

Of beauty’s flower that bloomed so fair, 
But now, all wan and withered— fAcrc. 
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IX. 

(From tub PvRRiiofi of'Pihlbmon.) 

* Ol «)( ttftiitfttt. — K. t. X. 

THE SVMMUH DONUM. 

Much time philosophers have spent In valiii 
As I have heard, In trying to explain . .. 

What is the real tjoof/, but ail their lore 
Has left the question where it was before. 

Some call it vir/tw, prudence others call, 

Some join the two, hut find no good at all. 

Here, in these fields, in digging up my ground, 

Have 1 , at length, the sought-tor treasure found — 

Found it in Peace—tby daughter, gracious Jove, 

Born of good-will to man, and heavenly Love. 

Peace gives us marriage, children, feasting, wealth, 

Friends, kindred, pleasure, wine, and C(»rn, and health ; 

Take these away, and life than death is worse. 

And man himself a merely breathing corse. 


(I.l CIANUS.) 

MitrcTCTtfiyji hit . — ». t. A. 

AN KN[GM.l. 

Hater of poverty, and scourge of those 
Who live in wealth and indolent r»»p08P, 

Borne on another’s feet, and not thine own, 

Tlmii sittest where tl»c poor are never known. 
Wreathed and perfume<i the all-delighted guest 
Art thou— where Mirth and Bacchus rule the feast. 
And hovering ever at tlic rich man’s door, 

'i'liou shunirst the humble dwelling of tlio poor, f 


* “ Hut as to poac«', ho lovpd it — ho snii;;1it it— hr ‘ i'n«!iip(l it’— ho was iargidy }>irror{ 
with the * sweptoht jihr.'isc of it hocaiise to hini'.rif. ns ucll :io tosnnie unknown persouitj^o, 
in a work which he read with fondiiohs, pe.'ic'' nremt'd to indndt* all the coiistitucnta of tliat 
good which philosophors h.ave vainly sought in other qu triers, and speciously represented 
under oth«r najnc!i.” “ T will «]uot-3 the p!i'‘'agc, hreanse 1 have .sgani and again read it 
with the most exquisite delight." — 

ol ’ '.Tii'triv t. >. 

T1 1 s speaks the iuagniloi|ucnt Dr Samuel I’arr of ihcsa lines, in his Character of 
a ntes Jame‘i Fv.Vjhy which Grcck-Ioving sUUcsinau they were, it should seem, most 
especially admit oil. What, however, any one of the three — the Greek, the Doctor, and 
the statesman — exactly uadeialood by the woid /teorc, it is not very easy to comprehend. 
— Vide Thr Works of Dr Pun’t edited fn/ J. Jnhn’.tout'y M.D.^ vol. iv. pp. 49 and 
.TI9. 

t The gout is tre.ated in much the same way hv Martial, lib. xii. 17. 

Quare tarn miiltis a te, r.cntlnc, diehiis, t^c., and Us parentage is not unphilosophioally 
given in the following diutich, by Edylus 

Aori/tesAous Bax^oVf xect XvrtuiXoZg A^^chrt}? 
yttrecTxt fivyeerr,^ Ave'^^iAas 
Says liinb-rclaxing Bacchuti to linib>relaxmg Venus, 

A daughter, limb-relaxing gout, is now begot between us. 
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(Lucianus.) 

luTJig ns — *. T. A. 

His darling son a certain Doctor brought 
To be by me in the />• '^es lettres taught. 

The lad began— “ Aci illes* nrrath the spring 
Of woes unnumbered, hoaveuly goddess, slug." 
When to the following Hue he onward went, 

Of souls to Ades prematurely sent '* — 
Friend,” said the leech, *' no use in this I see, 
This lesson he may Icain as well of me, 

Who souls ta Ades prematurely send, 

* Without the aid of grammar rules, my fiieiid.” 

f 

Xll. 

(Nicauchus.) 

Hi* 'Zn^et.vts r. A. 

1 . 

. \ dealer in cabbage and rue, 

" Oh ! Slephanus onco was his name, 

But as soon as so purse-proud he grew, 
Philosteplinuus then lie became. 


2 . 

Five letters have swollen out that name, 
And his pride may come to this pass, 
Tliat soon he may alter the same 
To Hippocratippidias. 

9 . 

Yet Uioijgh*)ie should call himself— even 
Dioriy‘.iopeganodorus, 

III his /Edileship’s book he’s plain Stephen, 
— Now strutting so stately before us. t 


• Amonff the ancionts, all subjects connected with rhetoric anil the beflrs Itllrei were 
included in the term grammar. 

t DemasthiMies even, in Home of bis withering sentences against Ailschiiies, 4lid 
not disdain this kind of satire. “ It is but lately— lately, 1 say, but yesterd.iy— that 
h<‘ commenced at once Athenian and rhetorician. By the help ol two additional 
syllablef he transfurmed his father from Tromea to Atrometus, and bis uiother — 
what a splendid idea! — ha dignified with the stately naqQC of Gliiucolhen, who every 
noe knows was called Empuss,” (i. e. ha^vr spectre). Vid, IJemohth. ;s'o Corona. 

fiiv 'iCv *«, T^wiiy T. >. 
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The RcformeTs, having auccea- 
aivcly tampered with every prin- 
ciple of the constitution, hare now 
applied themselves to shake the 
principles of society, and hare 
at once assailed parentage, mar- 
riage, the leverence for the grave, 
and the religion of the living. Of 
this we shall hereafter speak. At 
present we proceed to make some 
preliminary remarks on the " griev- 
ances,’* which have filled the Dis- 
senting trumpet with such dissonant 
sorrows. Ono prominent ground of 
this lamentation is their ahliorrence 
of being married in the parish 
church. Now this, in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred, is alto- 
gether a pretence. The Sociiiiaii, it 
is true, may in his unhappy and pre- 
judiced ignorance object to a service 
in which the Trinity is mentioned 
with due reverence. The Jew and 
the Quaker have d'siinct marriage 
services suited to their own tenets, 
hut the great multitude of Dissenters 
}ia\c no more distinct notions of 
ilieir dissent tlian that it allows them 
to boast of having a will of their own, 
to abuse “ prelates, pluralists, and 
prebendaries, according to the re- 
ceived verbiage,*’ and that it relieves 
them from the propriety of going to 
ehurcli on a Sunday, lu this, wo 
really offer no disrespect to the more 
recognised classes of the Dissenting 
community. Disliking their dogmas, 
and censuiiug their passion for 
Bchixm, we yex can make sufficient 
allowance for the intractableness of 
human i otions, and admit their sin- 
cerity, while we are ready and able 
to expose their error ; hut dissent is 
a name as “general as the embracing 
air.” There are tribes of Dissenters 
as remote from each other as the 
eagle from the oyster. We have the 
Dissenter who fits up a gilded cradle' 
for Johanna Southcote’s off:.pring. 
The Dissenter who believes that 
Irving was Klias, and that the gib- 
berish wliich he taught a dozen fool- 
ish women, and more foolish men, 
to chatter at six in the morning, in 
West’s palming room, was direct in- 
spiration. The Dissenter who be- 
lieves with Drummond that the mil- 
lennium is to come precisely on 
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midsummer-day next, by St Paul's 
clock. The Dissenter who believes 
the world to be the work of Lucifer 
in person, and laughs at tho millen- 
nium. The Dissenter who distri- 
butes tho whole Bible; the Dissent- 
er who cuts out St Paul, and denies 
Ills authority. The Dissenter wlio 
is content with one wife, and the 
Dissenter who claims the. advanta- 
ges of a plurality. The Dissenter 
who clothes himself in tho sanctity 
of a capeless coat and brown beaver ; 
and the Dissenter who regards his 
natural liberty as being insulted by 
the policeman’s compelling him to 
walk the streets in coat and breeches. 
Every rambling lolly of the liuman: 
mind, eveiy arrogant defiance of 
authority, every knavery of the 
vUest faction, may range itself under 
this banner. Like Rll other pretexts 
for Llepublicauism, which is itself 
but a pretext for rapine, the whole 
revolutionary mob tnarcli under the 
name of lovers of civil and religious 
liberty, and lo\iug true liberty no 
morethan the felon loves the lash that 
keeps him in order, and true religion 
no more than those, “ W'hose deeds 
are dark, love the light'* that detects 
them ; Dissent is the one capacious 
cover for the privilege of insulting 
the laws. Tliis outrage has gone to 
an extent which ought to attract tho 
vigilance of all Dissenters who de- 
sire to retain any degree of respeeta- 
bility attached to tho name. If they 
have conscientious scruples on tho 
doctrine and discipliuo of tho 
Church, let them have the full ad- 
vantage of those seniples. No 
Christian Church will ever find itself 
Ruthori/ed in Scripture to coerce 
the conscience; but it would well 
become the lionedtDissenter to draw 
the distinction broad and deep be- 
tween himself and the knave. And 
they may be assured that, until this 
is done, their honour for religion 
will ho not only liable to bo ques- 
tioned, but religion itself will bo 
vilified in the national eye by its as- 
sumed connexion with men and 
things, which all know to be abhor- 
rent to the, spirit of religion. What 
is the actual state of the matter at 
this moment ? If some lawyer, too 
2q 
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base for bis profession, disdained 
and publicly shut out of that pro- 
fession, branded and blackened by 
universal contempt, determines to 
revenge himself on universal society, 
and breed revolution, he instantly 
declares himself a champion of the 
Dissenters. What is to he thought of 
both, if we never hear a syllable from 
the most scrupulous of their body ut- 
terly abjuring the alliance V If some 
notorious scoiFer at religion, a man 
who openly ridicules all the defer- 
ence which almost the basest pay to 
the Divine name, who, living with- 
out even the faith that “ believes and 
trembles,” can have no hope hut in 
the grave of tiie brute, comes for- 
ward to struggle by faction for an 
influence denied to his priuciplesor 
his abilities, he instantly enlists 
himself in *' the Dissenting interest.” 
How is it possible to cxtiicale them 
from the abomination of thisallianee 
while uudeiiied and uiirepelled ? If 
a rude, profligate, and rebellious tri- 
bune, coveied with oblo(iuy, all over 
blistered with di igrace, inflamed by 
the spirit of merciless rapine, and 
breathing the drunkenness of a san- 
guinary superstition, exulting in the 
prospect of a full feast of vengeance 
and confiscation, desires to assail 
the noblest institutions of the em- 
pire, be makes his way at once to 
the lines of the Dissenters, solicits 
their commission, and proclaims 
himself through life and death their 
sworn ally; what is to be said if the 
alliaucc is acknowledged, if the fra- 
ternal embrace is given, without a 
single wiithe of disgust at' the sans- 
culotte wickedness of the new ac- 
com])lice, if all is congratulatory 
insolence, and the revel of tiiumph- 
ant roiTiiplion? 

Thus we find, too, on a scale which 
wc admit to be more decorous, that 
every measure of public life which 
threatens peculiar evil to the State, 
is brought in as a relief lor some 
grievance of the DisHcnters.” The 
population of England and Wales is 
about twelve uiiilions. The whole 
body of the recognised Dissenters 
(who attend chupels or any place of 
worship) does not number more than 
700/)00; or, including the Wesley- 
ans, who, however, profess them- 
selves friendly to the establishment, 
hostile to republicanism, and are in 
geaeral quiet people, about a niilliob 
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nine hundred thousand. They are 
chiefly shopkeepers, but the poorest 
of the shopkeepers ; generally con- 
temptuous of all that bears the name 
of mental aetiuirernent, almost 
wholly destitute of scholarship; but 
from their jealousy of rank and 
wealth, republican, and from their 
position ill the towns, factious, agi- 
tating, and fond of paitisarisbip. 
Thus they have an inlliience at elec- 
tions greatly beyond their numbers, 
weight, ability, or priiuiple. Tims 
every man, stimulated by an eager- 
ness for public money, an ambition 
of figuring in public life without 
talent, or a /eal of rapine in the gai l> 
of reform, instantly courts the Dis- 
senters. Thus a Ministry, conscious 
that it is entitled to no hold on the 
nation, instantly courts the Dissent- 
ers. Thus every session of an in- 
secure (/abiiiet, tor the last hiiiidied 
yeais, has been maiked by the in- 
vention of some dissenting giievaiiee 
ill the hands of the Ministry, and 
some promise of a remedy suflicient 
to keep them fast and firm as the 
ministerial crutch. Thus we now 
have the whole marriage law about 
to bo subvtTted, as a new boon to 
the Dissenters, of whom nine tenths 
care not a straw upon the subject, 
but whom it is necessary to Kcq) in 
clientship by keeping in clamour. 

Two bills Lave been already laid 
on the table of the legislature, for the 
purpose of introducing changes in 
the most important principles of per- 
bapsthe most important portion of the 
whole legislation of society. Nogreat- 
er error can be committed by the 
nation than supposing that these bills 
are mere ordinary affairs of form, 
municipal regiilalions, or even relief 
for the calamities of Dissenters ron- 
Btraiiied to live under the tyrannies 
of an English rode. They are total 
changes in the sacred law of mar- 
riage, and the sacred influence and 
celebration of baptism. W'e shall 
now, in a geneial way, ghe some 
idea of the clauses of these bills. 

The " Bill for Marriages” enacts, 
that after the first of January, 
the publication of banns shall no 
longer be required, but that one of 
the parties shall give notice to a 
registrar appointed in each district 
or poor-law union, of the names, 
residences, &c. of both. The party 
applying being accompanied by a 
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third person who knows and is knoicn 
to the rigislrar. A certificate is then 
to be given by the registrar, and after 
the lapse of‘ twcnty-oue days, the 
parties, on producing the certificate, 
may be married at anij church, or 
chapelt or registered hvilding for the 
purpose, within the district. 

The advantages of banns were a 
publicity which, in the country 
parishes, almost totally obviated the 
liazard of clandestine marriages. 
The residence of at least one of the 
parties on the spot, the open publica- 
tion UiY thi(c successive Sunda}H ; 
the general knowledge in villages 
of every matter of the kind, bi ought 
before them as it is by the notice of 
the parish olliceis, were ellVetu- 
al in practice. In some oho relies of 
the great towns, the hauiis vveie less 
marked from their riiiiubi r,hut these 
instances were eompaiativeiy lew, 
and might be easily provided for by 
the simple eontiivaiieo of Imving a 
book kepi at the principal church 
of the town, where all banns and 
licenses must be entered immediate* 
ly oil tlielr being applied for, and to 
which all persuns might have re- 
course ; thus giving parents and 
guardians a dauhlc clnincc of know- 
ledge. But by tiie bill all chaucr of 
{inblicity is out of the question. The 
distiiet of ihc regititrar may consist 
of fifteen or twenty parishes ; and 
from the size of many of the country 
parishes, this may extend over a 
very large space. The registrar’s 
ollicc may be several miles ^orn the 
residence of those interested in pre- 
veniingan improper inarriage. There 
is no publication, in ciiurcb or other- 
wise, to give tiiein or their neigh- 
bours Miy notice of tlic intended 
marriage. Having no suspicion, they 
will Ecaicely tliiiik of wasting tlielr 
time and trouble in periodical visits 
to the registrar, to investigate an 
evil of wliicli they liave no appre- 
hension. The concealment lasts 
twenty-one days, and at the cud of 
that time the marriage takes place ir- 
revocably. It is not even solemnized 
in the parisii church, wliere now it 
might be stopped at the last mo- 
ment ; but in ohj/ church of the fif- 
teen or twenty of the district, or in 
anp chapel, or even in any hovse 
registered for the purpose, and 
registered by any fanatic or impostor 
for any form of belief, however ex- 


travagant. In this bill the practical 
effect will inevitably be to favour 
clandestine and coirupt marriages. 

By the 24 th clause, marriage by 
license goes through the same du- 
bious process of the visit to the 
registrar. But the license is nut in 
any case to be available before the 
expiration of seven days. Thus the 
ceiemoiiy is to be retaided in both 
instances a week longer than at pre- 
sent, the banns now taking up but 
three Sutidai/s, or a fortnight, and 
the present licenses allowing the 
marriage immediately to take place. 
IhiiieceBsary delay being a cause of 
breaking off many iriarriagcs, and 
giving room for other evils, and, 
therefore, to be anxiously avoided. 

But even those are the mure deco- 
rous form of marriage. The 12th 
clnuPC! enacts, that It shall be law- 
ful for any proprietor of any build- 
ing, uu the signature of twenty 
housekeepers attesting its having 
been a place of worship for one 
year, to have that house registered 
for tiie solemnization of marriages.’* 
How, what may be, nay, must be 
the consequence ? It is known that 
any man, let his habits, or calling, or 
actiuirements be however unfitting, 
may, through the liberality of the 
present era, be entitled to set up a 
religion for himself, and a chapel for 
his religion, and both without any 
possible control, his whole trouble 
being an oath before a magistrate, 
and his whole expense five shillings. 
His chapel may have been a stage or 
a stable, and may be a stage or a 
stable again. C'onseciatiou is out of 
Uie question — the touch of a bishop 
would scandalize the spiiit of free- 
dom, besides hurting the conscience 
of the founder of the new religion. 
Of course it is not supposed that 
those things would occur among the 
more decorous order of Dissenters — 
the Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists. But dissent is a general 
title. If it now covers fifty sects, it 
may next year cover five hundred. 
From the time when the emoluments 
of marriages, of which there are 
probably 100,000 a- year in England, 
are found capable eff being diverted 
to those places, they will be opened 
the simple purposes of a marriage 
trade. Twenty householders may 
easily be found in any low quarter 
in any town, ready to give Uieir sig- 
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natures for a license which will bring 
this trade into their vicinity, with its 
attendant concourse of carousals. 
Tliere ib nothing in the law to pre- 
vent this marriage- house from being 
a joint-stock speculation. There is 
nothing to prevent its being a regu- 
lar appendage to the gin palace, and 
a bait for drawing popularity to the 
leading mart of poiaoii. There is 
nothing to prevent its being a preli- 
minary to abominations of every 
kind. 

Another matter of remarkable im- 
portance, but which has probably 
eaCfipcd our legislators, respects the 
nature of the celebrations within 
these marriage- houses. At present, 
the extravagances of Sectarianism are 
generally kept in order by opinion, 
coiribiiied with the abstuice of all 
peculiar emolmnent from any pecu- 
liar folly. Hut let the day com**, 
when the hoj)e of making a liand- 
some profit by the popular attrac- 
tions of the man iage- house shall ex- 
ist, a totally difteient scene may bo 
displayed. Of course, there wdll be 
at ail times sincere enthusiasts, who 
follow absurdity for its own sake. 
Hut common experience teaches, 
that where gain is to be made, it too 
will be followed by a class v;ho fol- 
low it for its own sake. Wo shall 
soon see a competition in the mar- 
iiagc-hou.sHS. 'J'lie speculators in 
those matters will not be content to 
lose tlicir m(»i)ey for the grim piety 
of any forbidding master of morals 
at Iheir counter. They will adopt 
the popular contiivances of compe- 
titorsliip. We shall see glitter, and 
lights, and placardings without, and 
vice and vileness within. There is 
nothing in the law to prevent their 
tinning inaniagc into any kind of 
colebraiioii that suits their profits. 
The marriage. house may be decora- 
ted into a ball-room, an opera-house, 
any thing. The ceremonial may be 
followed by a dance, a concert, a 
lottery, a fete, or scenes of still more 
startling festi viiy. This seems to have 
been the case in Paris during the pe- 
riod of the civic marriages. Wc have 
already our Jumpers and Shakers. 
America has her love- feasts, her 
camp-meetings, and her revivals, 
pertormaucos sufficiently obnoxious. 
In England, the managers will have 
the additional stimulus of money; 
and, as the law leaves the boundary 


to be marked by those whose interest 
It is to transgress it, wc may jiirlgo 
with what decorum it will be obser- 
ved- Half of the abominations of 
heathenism arose from this species 
of eoinpetitorship. The more showy, 
festive, and profligate the shrine, the 
more it drew the populace. This 
at once corrupted the populace and 
the ceremonial, and corrupted b.ith 
by a perpetual gradation. The riv?.! 
religions were probably as many as 
our rival sects — the law allowed 
them all, and all to make their own 
exhibitions. The eclipsed shiiiics 
tried all means to eclipse their thri- 
ving rivals. Those efforts were all 
in the shape of new profaimtions, — 
fiction and impurity, with novelty 
and accumulation in both, wero iho 
acknowledged sources of 8u<-ccs«, 
until the ])r'>fnnatioii amounted to 
hoirors which demanded the swoid, 
and were cut short by the sword. 
Wc may deny, if we will, that such 
enn he the results in England, but 
impurity and impunity are the ori- 
ginal elements of public evil, ami 
human nature, intoxicated with mo- 
dem liberalism, may he as flagrant 
and foul, as in the most drunken su- 
persUtion of the Pagan world. 

By the 14th clause,, the marriage 
in those hou.ses is to bo with open 
doors, in the presence of the Regis- 
trar, the hours being from nine till 
three in the afternoon, according to 
any form, or none, the ‘only woids 
actually necessary being, “ 1 call 
upon those persons now present, to' 
witness, that 1, A. B., do lake C. 1). 
to bo my lawful wedded wife (or 
husband)” a fee (yet undetermined) 
being payable to the Rcgi.strar. 

Hut, in order to provide for all 
delicacies of conscience, in the case 
of individuals who decline recogni- 
sing a God, or any thing relative to 
any religion in marriage, it is enact- 
ed, by the 15lli clause, " That any 
person wdio may object to marrying 
in one of those .registered houses, 
may marry in the presence, at the 
office of the Superintendent Regis- 
trar, and in presence of the Re- 
gistrar and two witnesses.” For 
those persons, even the rankness of 
the marriage-house is too refined, and 
the law tenderly takes care that their 
feelings shall be shielded from any 
impertinent intrusion of the most 
aluiulated form of homage. The 
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fiame ofTicer wlio keeps the paupers 
ill order probidus over the rapid 
jiiiiction, and the civil contract is 
completed, it must bo owned, in a 
niuimer worthy of its conception. If, 
in tho vengeance of Heaven, this 
rash, odious, and insulting proposi- 
tion should ever pass into the sta- 
tute-book, there is an end of tho 
imu’ald of I'higliind. 

TJie hill for registering Births, 
Deaths, and Man iages in I'niglaud, is 
longer, cunsKstiiig of *((5 eJausea, but 
more c.ornjiendious in its meaning. 

By tliii -d clause, it is enacted 
liiat a Chiie'ral llegiatiM* Ollie.e for 
hiitlis, deaths, and marriages, shall 
he estahlibhed in Lejiidon or West- 
minster. 

By the lOtli — That the occupier 
of cAery leueincnt iu which a birth 
oi do/Uli shill i happen, shall, within 
I 0/4/ days after the birth, or (ht(e 
.liter tho death, give notice to tho 
Registrar of the distiictj and that 
every occupier refusing to give 
fuieh notice, or give a reav^ionable 
cause for the delay, sliall bo fined, 
not exceeding ticentg slnllings. 

By tlie ’iOth— hiVery particular re- 
ij aired by llie Registrar to be known 
relative to the birtli of the child, must 
lie furnislied by the parents ; or, in 
case of tlieir death, by tlie occupier, 
within JifKtn dni/s of tho birth, on 
bi'ing reipiired by tho Registrar. 

By the (1 — Tiiat no birth shall 
lie. registered by the Registrar 
iifior the fifteen days. Tho child, 
however, may be brought before the 
Registrar witliinsix ealeudar months, 
and an oatli being made, and half-a- 
crown given as fee, may be regis- 
tered. 

By the ‘23d— No birth shall be 
regibtered after six months, under a 
penalty ot'jifO/ pounds. 

By the ‘27ili— No burial can lake 
place until the Registrar’s certidcato 
of the death has been given to the 
clergyman, or the person by whose 
authority tho grave is dug. The 
other clauses coiibist of provisions 
for tho appointment ol odiceis, 
( Inrks, fv:c. 

The direct result of this bill would 
he, in the first place, to cstablisli an 
inquisitorial power of compelling 
persons to give notice, and ot enter- 
ing houses, even to the sick chamber 
of mothers, or the apartments of tho 
dying and dead. No house is to be 


closed against the oHicers of police 
at any time, or under any riicurn- 
stances. The oflicer is to be entitled 
to make tlie most minute and of- 
fensive enquiries ; if he will, he inay 
ask particulars respecting the fatl.er 
aud mother, which it may he pain- 
ful to their feelings, or even injiiri- 
0U.S to their iutercsts to disclose, re- 
lativc to their marriage. 

The demand that every birth shall 
be registered within fifteen days, 
will have the result**, either tliat the 
child, while still too tender toheex- 
(losed to ihe ojieii air, must he sent to ' 
the church to he baptrijed (tho usual 
time at prc.seiit being a month or 
moic, according to tiie btreiigtli of tlio 
iiifrint and tlie season of the year), 
or must be bapii/ed at home, which 
is contrary to the practice of the 
church, and to the spirit of a litu 
.emiuenlly religiou.:; besides, in the 
larger parishes, compelling tim 
clergyman to be constantly employ- 
ed traversing liU paiish in this oc- 
cupation alone ; or if the baptism he 
deferred, as it generally will be, the 
child must have a name for the Re- 
gistry ; whicli, being before baptism, 
will nut bo bis Christian name. If 
even at present, parents exliibit 
great indolence in bringing children 
to the font (frequently being urged 
to it only by the earnest request of tho 
clergyman, aud the necessity of a 
baptismal certificate forgetting their 
children into public schools), lioiv 
much more likely is this indolence 
to picvail where a name has been 
already registered ? But unless the 
christening has taken place, the 
child cannot be regaided as a Chris- 
tian. If the baptismal name slioiihl 
be dilTerent from the registered, 
tbero must be great confusion in 
consequence wlien tho measure is 
brought to act on the scale of a coun- 
try of twelve millions of people. 
Those who are acquainted with tho 
action of largo country parishes, 
know the didiculty of preventing tho 
most singular negligence in matters 
of baptism. Tlio probable ellect of 
registry before baptism would be to 
increase tbut negligence until it be- 
came a custom to forget the neces- 
sity of a rite, for which a substitute, 
however imperfect, bad been pro- 
vided by the law. 

Tho declared object of this bill 
has been to relievo the Dissenters. 
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The Dlasentera already have regU- 
ters that answer every legal pur- 
pose. _ The actual consequences of 
this bill and its coadjutor will be to 
tempt away the people from the 
cliurch, by giving a loose to every 
caprice to extinguish all the consti- 
tiiiional rights and uses of the 
establish 11115111, and to putting on a 
level with a learned, loyal, nume* 
Tous, and regulated body of echo* 
lars and divines, the whole iniscel- 
laiH'Oiis multitudes who with a 
hundred angry varieties of opinion, 
and with no public bond to the 
state, claim to be masters of a 
church, which outnumbers them, 
even in population, six to one. The 
bills are wholly corrupt. They ad- 
mit of no inoditication : their princi- 
ple is mischievous ; they must be 
thrown out altogether. Tho grie- 
vances ot the Dissenters aie iinagi- 
nary; but if they were rejil, and the 
question was whether they are to be 
lelt as they are, or the JCstahlished 
C'hurch, the pillar of the morals, the 
liberties, and the religion of the em- 
pire, to be broken down before them, 
what man of honesty or virtue, 
of constitutional feeling or religious 
knowledge, would not say, let the 
Church of England stand 'f 
111 this suiiiination of the proposed 
measures, wo have left aside the cir- 
cumstances, and they are very im- 
purtaut ones— that the bills will re- 
quire a large number of clerks and 


oilicerB in addition to the poor’s law 
officials — a machinery which, in the 
first instance, and not yet extending 
beyond England, is estimated by its 
proposers at not less than from 
t..H(),or)0 to L. lOO.OOU a-year— (six- 
teen clauses of the forty-six of the 
registry bill being occupied in tic 
construction of this machinery alon. ) 
—and that, in the next place, it will 
deprive the whole clergy of a por- 
tion of their income, and tho clergy 
ot cities and large towns — in many 
instances, of a very largo portion, if 
not the entire, calculated at L.AP.OOO 
a year, a Kiiiii now paid without dilli- 
culty, hut for which, unless thoso 
clergymen are to perish in tho 
streets, public compensation must 
be provided. The bills, even in this 
point of view, having the fortune to 
combine the tliree evils against 
which the most vehement declama- 
tion is |■ai‘'ed at the pr45sent day — ■ 
Governtiient pitronage, national 
waste, and personal spoliation. 
\Vhatev(5r may he the motives of the 
inventors, those hills arc the worst 
sign that b.is yet been given of the 
progress of public* danger. 'Dieir 
spii it menaces the worst and most 
hi>p(di>ss kind of i evolutions, a re- 
volution in the morals of the em- 
pire, one which alike precipitaU5s 
all other overthrow, and leaves na- 
tional recovery, like the recovery 
from the grave, beyoudfall power, 
but miracle. 


ASCENSION DAY. 

TjIi t up your heads, ye everlasting Gates 1 
And ye, eternal doors, where, light-arr.iyed, 

And breathing love, the attendant seraph waits, 

I5e lifted up ; with conquering state displayed 
'riie Prince of Glory comes I Oh 1 thou of old 
In earth’s most humble form, and lowliest guise 
V^eiline thine hallowed might from mortal eyes, 

Though Lord Omnipotent of worlds untold ; 

So— while the clouds of inward night depart, 

Witjdn our willing breasts admitted, shine, 

Saviour, to whom the pure and contrite heart 
A nobler dwelling seems, and costlier shrine 
Than gates of orient pearl, by angels' art 
M'ith living gems emblazed, and types divine. 

J. F, Hollincs. 
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HINTS TO AUTHORS. 

No. VII. 

ON TMK CU1T1C.4L. 


Tllli ACCURATE. 


Wf liad intondcd to roncliide our 
11 lilts” witli the last Number; hut 
as itiias been sui'trested to us that 
in ease of failing iii oriivinnl com po- 
sition in any of the styles we have 
elucidated, the authors will infalli- 
bly betake themselves to the nobler 
e.raU of rritieisin, we liavi* felt it our 
duty to give them the result of our 
observations on this inteiestiiig sub- 
ject. How people have taken it in- 
to their liPiids that reviewing is the 
easiest thing in the world, .md needs 
neither thought nor study, we have 
never been ahle to imagine. But 
ptMiple nowadays take very odd 
liotioua into their heads. They will 
next be endeavouring to persuade 
us that it needs no imagination to be 
an entevtaining traveller, or no me- 
mory to be an oiigiual improvisa- 
tore. But whether they be right or 
wrong iu their notions of reviewing, 
this we know, that we have always 
tuuud it the most didicult of all our 
labours. A stupid book is just as 
tedious a subject as a good one: and 
bow lediofis a good one may be, wit- 
ni'rts the weeks wo have devoted to 
discover the beauties of certain won- 
derful authors, and how little our 
discoveries were appieeiated after 
the search and fatigue they iiadcost 
us. The ''liticisni we speak of is 
of course that which is guided^ by 
the rules of science, and reipiires 
this as tlio«//ic f/iia non ot its success, 
that it proves the reviewer to know 
lifty limes more of the suliject than 
the author. Berhaps tiie criticism 
which people have agreed in consi- 
dering BO easy, consists in merely 
giving a fair unbiassed opinion of 
tlie merits or defects of a certain 
work, pointing out your reasons for 
the decision you have arrived at, and 
speaking, as the ancient dramatists 
have it, ‘‘ by the card.” This, we are 
happy to say, is not the style of cri- 
ticism to which our rules apply. 
Things would have indeed come to a 
pretty pass if the judge were to act 


as counsel, cross-examine tiio wit- 
ness, and sift out the truth with tlie 
expertness of an Old Bailey lawyer. 
Where would he the dignity of the 
wig, if tin-, were to he tlie practice ? 
Where would be the benefit of the 
iiiiiiiense superiority you have sliowii 
yourself to possess, if you were to 
Htreiigtheu your decision with proofs 
and arguments V Tlie thing speaks 
for itself — 5 'ou lake up a book to 
pa*«s senteiJi'e upon it. What does 
it matter to the public whether you 
assign any reason for your sentence 
or not 'i The sentence is a good sen- 
tence, and any one who hints a 
doubt of it, siiould be committed to 
custody tor contempt of court. But 
the best plan, perhaps, in this as in 
the other lucubrations with which 
we have indulged the universe, will 
be to lay down certain definite and 
distinct rules, and afterwards illus- 
trate them with appropriate exam- 
ples. Wo pass over the serious cri- 
ticism, the bantering, the severe, tlie 
honeyed, the polite, and a vast varie- 
ty of others, and come at once to 
the two wliich seem most in rogue 
at present; we menu “ Tlie Accurate” 
and ” The (jossiping.” • 

The first step for the Accurate, as 
indeed for ail other styles of criti- 
cism, is to give your reader a greater 
reverence, for yourself than tor the 
Author you are about to examine. 
If an author, for instance, treats of 
any thing connected with the Bast, 
be sure to begiu your essay with an 
anecdote which implies your inti- 
macy with Ali Pacha: if, on tiie 
other band, he treats of tlic North, 
quote from your manuscript notes 
during a six months* residence in 
the crater of Mount llecla. We have 
known a very ingenious criticism on 
** Meteorology, and gaseous exhala- 
tions,” which derived the whole of 
its value from an intimation in a 
note, that the reviewer had ascend- 
ed with Mr Green in bis balloon. 
It was impoBsiblti to doubt that a 
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gentleman who had been two or 
three miles into the clouds, knew 
more of meteors and gas, than a 
hilosopher who had never perhaps 
een nearer lo the moon than the top 
of Arthur’s Seat. Another mode of 
producing this idea of your own su- 
periority, is, in your oj);‘ning t-en- 
lenee, to say you detect sundry 
Scolicibins or Iiihhisins as the case 
may he, in tliP volume you arc re- 
viewing. This wc know has :iii ex 
cellent effect, and gives you at once 
the reputation in the mind of your 
reader of being a gentleman of the 
must excpiiaite taste in coinpusitiun ; 
and persuades him that you are 
standing .all the while up to your 
very lips “ in the pure well of Eng- 
lish iindefiled.*’ Tiic reader has an 
esteem for you accordingly, and he 
little dreams, honest man, that your 
tongue is thrice dipt iii the hiogue 
of Tipperary, or that your tones in 
conversation are redolent of Aber- 
deen, and arc formed on the model 
— all grunt and whistle— of your na- 
tional bagpipe. This piece of advice 
applies to all the styles of criticism 
—hut the “ accurate” li^s ‘certain 
characteristics peculiar to itself. 

In the first place, keep a good sup- 
ply of old aiinanaeks. When you 
meet with a statement in a book that 
any event happened on Tuesday the 
fifteenth day of August, nixteeu hun- 
dred and four, instantly fly to your 
almanack, and if hy good luck you 
discover tiiat the fifteenth of August 
in that year fell on a Wednesday, 


you have secured a most important 
fact, and can lay about you as ono 
having autliurity. In the second 
place, always argue from dates to 
facts. You can very ingeniously 
^irovp, that all incidents, if they hap- 
pened at all, must have happened at 
some paiticular time ; and when you 
find it was utterly impossible foribi^ 
Cl ent related to have happened on 
Tuebdiuj the fifteentli, you have 
eiery reason to believe that the 
whole circumstance is the fabrica- 
tion of the author. Say souietldug 
every paragraph in favour of dates. 
Narms^ particularly cliiistian names, 
is another strong point for the re- 
viewer. .lohii is a very difierent 
man from .Tames ; in Fact, so entirely 
different, as to render the wliole 
achievement attributed to James a 
sheer invention. Any one will see 
in a moment the immense power 
which tilings of this nature give to 
the critic, 'fhe author, poor fellow, 
has perhaps worn his eyes out in 
poring among dirty old papers, and 
after a year or two of grubbing, 
comes out with some hitherto undis- 
covered incident, and illumes him- 
self on the issue of his labours; but 
lo! a single glance into the alma- 
nack upsets him, tumbles all his 
grand discoveries into the waters of 
Leihp, and fixes on him, for all tlui 
rest of his existence, the reputation 
of a very close relationship to Baron 
Miinchauseii. lii elucidation of 
these remarks, wo shall present our 
readers with a review of 


ARTICLK III. 

“ The Lives of the Uacknf.y Coaciimk.n.” 
Loudon : 18116. 


We Iiavt! ever been of opinion, 
since we took our seat on the chair 
,«>f criticism, that the only value of 
history is iU truth. Without this 
vivifying principle, the most gor- 
geous desciiptiuns cease to please 
— tlio most eloquent language fa- 
tigues— and even the most beautiful- 
ly expressed reflections are deprived 
of the only foundation on which 
they can legitimately be raised, la 
proportion as we venerate those au- 
thors who remain constant to the 
only Just principles on which his- 
tory is established— a rigid adhe- 


rence, namely, to facta and aulhori- 
ties — in exactly the same proportion 
do we abominate and detest those 
who swerve, in ever so slight a de- 
gree, from the rugged severity of 
truth. Perliapa, indeed, our indig- 
nation is more excited against those 
whose failings in this respect are the 
least glaring— whose works seem 
composed with just that degree of 
accuracy, in some respects, as to set 
the watchfulness of the reader 
<*islecp as to their inaccuracies in 
others. A work which shall contain 
no dates, and affix no particular va- 
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lue to the mode of spelling the of whom wo may perhaps relate a . 
names of the persons concerned, is few particulars which have cvlcU ntly 
certainly not so dangerous a book as escaped the researches of Jones's 
one which, with the assumption of present biographer; but the repert 
the minutest accuracy, confuses appears to be uiiauthcnticatcd. As 
James and John, and mistakes the Moss is the only iudi\idual to 
very days of the week. It is indeed whom she is reported ever to 
impossible for the student of history have been married, it follows that 
to attach too much importance to if she at any peiiud was a widow. 
Die particularity of the dates. With it must liare been after, and not 
tills the feeblest author is strong; beiore the death of her liushand. 
without it the iiiightii‘ht genius is of Now, we can prove fiom the New- 
110 avail. It was with a hue piiiloso- gate Calendar, that it was not till 
phical perception of this great truth Samuel .lonca was upwards of five 
that the giant in the Arabian nights years, three days, and fourteen 
is overthiown by a date. Nay, as hours old, that Simon Moss was 
if to sliow the power of ilatea in executed for shooting an exciseman, 
still stronger relief, the ovci throw Ilow, therefore, young Jones could 
is occasioned hy the weight of the lie the son of a widow whose hus- 
mere r/o A, thrown at hazard baud was still iiiihauged, we leave 

hy the hand of a feehle mortal, it for our author to explain. I’nl, 
'I'liese reiiiaiks we ha\e thought it indeed, this author lakes so little 
necessary to premise, heiure cntci- paiuM to inform his readiirs of the.>e 
iiig oil our very disagrei able task incidents in wliieh they would he 
of pointing out Die countless errors, must interested, that he hardly deigns 
both ill dates and names, of the au- to tell us by what means it was that 
llior before us. In the memoir of Samuel, the sou of Mary Anne*, had 
the celcbiated Samuel Jones, we any claim to the surname ol .louts 
have selected no less than thiitceu at all. Why did he not assume the 
iniiitakcs in the first tou pages, name of his motlu>r't Or why not 
This distinguished member of Die take the name of him who, according 
whip fraternity, we had persuaded to this author’s showing, had a 
ourselves, was so recently before prima facie light to bestow it, hating 
the public as to put it out of any been the hu.shaud of bis mother V' 
one’s power to be ignorant of Die But iu the midst of such a muliitu- 
principal incidents of ills life. He was dinuiis paucity of iiifurmatiou, our 
bora at the \illage of Piassiinvwd< questions might be multiplied ad iu* 
ddwmn, in Moutgoiiierysiiire, not iiniiiim. What shall we say of iho 
Llvvddniwddmswymn, in Cardigan, biographical capabilities of a person 
as this author most ignorantly as* so loose in bis inforniatiou as to 
sumes, on tho first of April, 1772. make a mistake in the very spelling 
His mother’s name was Mary Anne of his hero’s name? For the fust 
— not Maiioii— Davies ; and if the eighteen years of Samuel’s life his 
author had merely takeu the trouble, name was spelt, according to tho 
as we have done, to have a certified manner of his country, “ Juhnes.” 
extract from the baptismal register It was only when he first made bis 
of his native parish, ho would never appearance before the magistrates at 
have fallen into the very glaring Bow Street, that the spelling was 
mistake of describing her as a wi- altered into the English Jones.” 
dow. “ Samuel, son of Mary Anno The pronunciation ^ remained the 
Davis, single woman,” arc the pre- same; and the subject of theme* 
ciso words of the entry; and if, with moir being unable to detect the mis* 
this placed before him, the author spelling, the warrants for all his 
can reconcile his statement with the succeedingapprehensions were made 
truth, wo shall give him credit for out in the name of Junes. But this 
more ingenuity than his other iV surely is no excuse for the author of 
hours have led us to believe him his memoirs, who was undoubtedly 
possessed of* We do not deny that called upon to relate all tho adveu* 
there are some former accounts tures of his youth, up to the very 
which state that she had been pre* hour, indeed, on which the spelling 
viously married to a wandering of his name was changed, under the 
tinker of the name of Simon Moss, denomination of Johnes, and nut 
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under a name wliicli ho did not ac« 
([uire till long after those inddeuta 
were achieved. And oven when he 
doea allude to the great change which 
waa thiia elfected on hia aurnauie, 
why tloea he hide the real reason of 
Samuel's being unable t(» detect the 
mistake under the cloud of such 
bombastic cxpreasioiis as “ peculiar 
ciicumstaiices of his early uiiao 
quaiutance with the lirerattire of his 
country?” Is it not sulliriently 
well known tlial Samuel never, either 
in his youth or in his age, could read 
or write ? A modest way, truly, of 
Jiiiitiug a total ignorance of the 
alphabet, to mention that ho was 
unacfjuaiiited with the literature of 
his country! And his ronatnf Um. 
Had he a country? Is the princi- 
pality of Wales a tuyitutrif / What 
country is alluded to? Was lingland 
his country ? Was Scotland his 
country ? The author ought t<i be 
more specific and definite in his ex« 
pressiouH. 13ut tiiis is only a very 
inadequate sam|)le of the gross ue- 
gligeiico of this author. Will it be 
believed that a person prufessitig to 
give the particulars of the career of 
Samuel Jones omits even the re- 
motest allusion to the incidents of 
his life while he drove a cab ? That 
it was only for a short time he filled 
this comparatively humble situation 
we grant. We grant, also, that the 
adventures he experien<*ed were 
neither numerous nor important, 
but certainly some allusion ought to 
have been made to the circumstance 
of bis having been a cabman, though 
only for a few days ; but the period 
of bis cabmansbip was longer than 
that. Hu drove cab number twenty- 
eight from Friday, the 9tli of June, 
till Suiiday, the 18th of the 
same month, being a period of fully 
nine days. On the day of his leaving 
the cub the battle of Waterloo was 
gained. During that time we find, 
by the meteorological observations 
kept by the Royal Society, it rained 
ninety hours, giving an average of 
ten hours a-day ; we may therefore 
conclude that his occupation during 
those days was extremely lucrative, 
and, in fact, we happen to know 
that on Monday the lOih day of 
June of that year ho was in posses- 
aion of one pound, two Bhillings, 
besides fourpence in copper, and a 
roll of pigtail, uncut. But our 
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readers, we have no doubt, are by 
this time as tired as we are by the 
errors of omission as well as com- 
mission scattered through every 
page of this very flimsy performance. 
We shall therefore only string toge- 
ther a few of the more prominent 
of those errors, without wasting 
any words on the subject. In page, 
04, an anecdote is (piuted from ano- 
ther account of Jones’s life, and 
the point of it attributed to the 
wrong person. When Samuel was in 
coil fine 111 eiit in Bridewell, the over- 
seer said to him, “ W'ell, Sam, you 
see what you’ve brought yourself 
to,” and Samuel’s rejoinder was, 
“ Wfiai’s the odils so long’s we’re 
happy?” In this author’s version of 
tlo'stoiy, the philosophical remark 
of Samuel Junes is attributed to the 
overseer, as if it were by any means 
likely that a prisoner, hard at work, 
would commiserate the situation of 
a superintendent at his ease ! But 
tills is a trifle. In page 97, we find 
the chariot, number eight hiibdred 
and six, described as a yellow one. 
It is green. 'J'he bay horse ho was 
suspected of illegally a]>propr]atiiig 
WHS a chestnut mare I He wore no 
gloves at his exeiuitioii; and his 
body was not given for dissection. 
These, we think, are conclusive evi- 
dences of this author’s total incorn- 
peteiicy for the task he has assumed 
to himself; but, to crown the whole, 
he gives a wrong view even of the 
political principles of the subject of 
ids memoir. He was neither, as 
this writer would insiiiiiate, a bitter 
Whig, nor, as sometiraes has been 
stated by the opposite party, a 
staunch Conservative. Like most 
other men of his disposition and 
morals, ho was what is called an in- 
dependent member — a sort of poli- 
tical hermaphruditc, possessing nei- 
ther the feminine pliancy and de- 
pendence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, nor the manly firmness and 
consistency of the Vicar of Bray. 
In summing up our opinion of this 
most contemptible performance, we 
should be deserting our duty, and 
proving ourselves false to the inte- 
rests of science^ morals, and religion, 
if we did not state our conviction 
that it is a compilation of ail that is 
false in fact, and worthless in argu- 
ment; that it is a web of ignorance 
fringed with audacity; that it ap- 
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peals neither to our understanding 
by the carefulness of its dates, nor 
to our ears by the mellilluoustiess 
of its language ; that it is a specimen 
of a history written in contempt of 
chronology; a biography written in 
ignorance of the subject; a memoir 
without incidents; a composition 
without one single beauty. 

If wo proceed to the notices of 
some others of the most distinguish- 
ed of the fraternity, we shall find 
the same absence of correctness 
jiiined to the same assumption of 
particulari:fation. In the life of 
(iiles Scroggins, who, by the by, 
furnished the subject of the well- 
known song called “ Giles Scrog- 
gin’s Ghost” — a circumstance, of 
course, never heard or dicaiiitof by 
this biographer — we find, if possible, 
a more plentiful crop of mistakes, 
to call them by no harsher name, 
than even in the memoirs of Samuel 
.tones. The very first sentence con- 
tains a most impudent and ground- 
less assertion. “ The year of this 
distinguished coachmairs birth, and 
even the name of his native place, 
are totally unknown.” To this con- 
ceited gentleman we grant the un- 
doubted possession of any imagin- 
able quantity of ignorance. VVe 
believe him to be perfectly correct 
when he assures us that, so far as 
he is concerned, the birthplace of 
Mr Scroggins is totally unknown; 
but if we might be allowed, we 
would modestly hint to him, that 
there may bo many things of which 
he is totally uninformed, which are 
familiar as household words to the 
great majority of mankinu. Giles 
Scroggins was born in the workhouse 
of St Giles’, April the first, 1769. 
Walter Scott, Napoleon, Wellington, 
(’anning, and Mr Scroggins we. a 
all born the same year.' The locality 
of his nativity gave the hint for his 
Christian name, and it is still a point 
on which we entertain the greatest 
doubt whether or not the “ St” was 
included in his appellation. The 
Saint, however, was so entirely lost 
sight of throughout the rest of his 
life, that we may safely enough as- 
sume that the title did not belong to 
him at any time. But still we can- 
not excuse an author of the life of 
this celebrated man for altogether 
passing over a matter so overwhelm- 
ingly Important. Scroggins was 


never married. We need, therefore, 
hardly say, that the descripiion nf 
his bride, and the particularly of his 
wedding, are drawn entirely from 
the biographer’s imagination. Tho 
name of the individual who first em- 
ployed him in the purchase of cat 
skins was Walter, not William Tii^g 
— a gentleman who himself dese^-ved 
a separate memoir more than many 
of the worthies with whom the au- 
thor has seen fit to burden liis pages. 
As ail article of men* curiosity, vve 
have been at some pains to discover 
what was the colour of the first cat 
skin the groat Srroggiua actually 
purchased. After long and perse-' 
vering enquiiy, we are enabled to 
supply the delicieiicy in the memoir, 
and assure our readers that it was 
the skin of a tortoise-slicll tom c.at, 
belonging to Sir h'raiicis liiiidctt, 
and killed by his order — a rise in 
the price of milk having at tlial time 
obliged the patriotic baronet to di- 
luliiisb his establishment. 

An other error in the biography of 
this charioteer is so portentous, that 
if met with any where else it would 
not pass without our special 
wonder.” From a jocular boast of 
bis hero, that he had often liad the 
pleasure of meeting Mr Martin, the 
late kiiiddiearted member for Gal- 
way, be is foolishly led into the 
belief that they were on intimate and 
social terms. The meaning of the ex- 
pression evidently is, that he was (in 
the technical language of his frater- 
nity) *Miauled up for establishing a 
raw,” and underwent what may not 
unjustly be called one of the phihp-^ 
pirs of the benevolent member, and 
probably had to pay the usual penal- 
ty ; but surely to argue from a speech 
of this sort, that they were on visit- 
ing terms, shows the lamentable ig- 
norance of the author, in which, in- 
deed, “ none but himself can lie bis 
parallel.” There are fourteen othe.r 
errors of date and nomenclature in 
a short life of fifteen pages. But 
enough of this. We have already 
alluded to the pomposity of the 
language in which these meager 
memoirs are composed. If blank 
verse has properly been described 
as ” prose run mad,'* we may safely 
characterise the style of these vo- 
lumes as prose in its dotage. With- 
out the energy which even bonibaHt 
possesses, the words here trail after 
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racli otlier with the sillineBB of ex- 
treme Henility. There is palsy and 
rheum in every Kentoiicc, with a due 
admixture of what Shakapeare has 
included in his list ut the Hym|)lani8 
of a fatuous old a^e “a ))leiitiful 
lack of wit.” Many of his express- 
ions have ])uzzlcd us to discover 
oven a lesti^^e of their incauiug, and 
others coiruruiioii us with tlio euig- 
inatiral giavity of a recondite cou- 
undrutii. Tlie following sentence, 
“ we guess/’ contaius a chisaical al- 
lusion: — “Hope, of all the inytho- 
logicai divinities, was the deepest 
itiihued with the true and perseve- 
ring spirit of a coachman. No dan- 
ger could daunt this glorious clui- 
lioteer ; when perils of all suits 
surrounded her ; w hen all that could 
have rendered her position cither 
safe or commodious had disap- 
peared, still Hope, immortal Hope, 
clung to the last to the place she so 
nobly occupied, and— never (piitted 
the box!” Again, in page Ub, wo 
meet with something' so like a cha- 
rade that we must refer its solution 
to some clearer sighted (Kdipiis than 
ourselves : — “ Those very things 
wiiich the coachman handles with 
an air of sucli easy superiority, with 
what palpitation and anxiety have 
not the fairest and loveliest of tlio 
hex regarded them ; with what an 
air of triumph have they worn theni 
in their buiiuets, or bound them 


round their waists! With what 
ardour has not the parliamentary 
candidate for the sullVages of a fri-c 
and unboiiglit constituency Hung 
them by barrowfuls among his sii[i- 
porte.rs ! With w hat earnestness 
lias not the hero of many a well- 
fought field looked forward to the 
time when they should dangle troin 
his bosom, and cast a new glory on 
the already splendid waisti-oat, 
where stai.s and medals met in a 
cuuhtellatiori ot' niatiial iiuigniri- 
ceiice! Vet ihcse, the delights of 
the fair, the ambitious, end th<' hrfu e, 
the coachman, as we loive previously 
rcinaiked, regards with iiu peculiar 
admiration, and passes Iheiu heed- 
lessly thiongh Ills lingers eveiy hour 
of the, day.” Our own conjecture, 
ivhich, however, is not veiy likely 
to he the true one, is, tli.it ..II iliis 
fine, wilting is ponrtMl loith on t1:>i 
slang uainn for the reins, nanicly 
"ribbons." We have now done 
v/ith this author. We ilatter our- 
selves tliat the literature of this 
country han readied such a point of 
elevation tliat some more illustiious 
])eii than the yirescnt will be em- 
ployed in chronicling the glories of 
a idce of men whose viitnes have 
hitlu rto IxMui unkiuiwu. Hut where 
would have been the gloiies of 
Achilles, had there been no Homer 
to register liis exploits ? 


TIIR UOSSIIMNC.. 


This is a muck more entertaining 
style than the accurate, though not 
quite so dignified. Tlie other is the 
lorte of your deep.tliinkirig, clear- 
headed, and slow-speaking, ponder- 
ous-looking men, such as one meets 
with in the senior rooms of colieges, 
er^ intrenched in dark corners of 
tin; public libraries ; but the other is 
* he peculiar ground of your "shin- 
ing** young men ; people who speak 
veiy loud and fast, with a restless 
toss of the head and vast contortions 
of countenance; rising hopes of the 
Speculative of Mdinburgli, or the 
Union of Oxford, with a power of 
spreading a pennyworth of butter 
over au incalculable space ; butter 
of such a dingy colour, that till you 
scrape a littlo of it off you don*t 
know whether it is au inch thick or 


as thin as goldbeaters* leaf. It has 
been foolishly said, that “easy writ- 
ing *8 d — d hard loading.’* Don't 
believe a word of it. We grant that 
it is a tremendous labour to read 
even the most (lowing paragraphs 
on a subject which requires research 
orthought. It would pu/zle Southey 
hiinseU to make a readable book out 
of a dissertation on conic sections ; 
but let no man say that easy writing 
is not also easy reading, when tim 
writer has a choice of his subject. 
Taglioni could not dance in fetters. 
No shining young mau can keep 
steadily to a given object. And for 
this very reason the gossiping style 
of criticism was invented. Here, a 
chartered libertine, the critic can 
steer, at his own sweet will, from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe* 
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He stays not for scaur, and he stays 
not for stone. High with one bound 
he overleaps all bound ; and in short 
he writes whatever eoines into his 
head, without the slightest regard to 
the proprieties of either time or place. 
In this you will perhaps say that it 
is diflicult to lay down rules for the 
guidance of so untnanagc.ible an in- 
dividual ; hut that again is nil non- 
sense. Uid you never hear of 
" Concordia discors,” “ slrenua in- 
ertia,” religio hcreti<-a,” metho- 
dical madness ? " In the same way 
you shall now hear of an irregularity 
guided hy certain rules, and a play- 
ful tlioiightlesf-nesB the result of 
considerahln study. First of^ll, if 
you area shilling young man, endea- 
vour to diseover in v^'liat department 
yim burn hiightest, and trim yonr 
lamp accordingly If tliegods have 
made you poetical, let your whole 
lunihralions he redolent of flowers. 
If you haw*, to give a notice of 
h'ljclid’s Klenu nts, never mind his 
sipiiiros and triunt^les, hut dash at 
once into the inlclcile of Euripides. 
If you have a smattering of anti- 
cpiauan lore, and the editor of your 
inaga/ine or review lias sent you a 
volume of poems to be eriticised, 
put the name of the ]ierformance at 
the head of your article, and give us 
an account of the difTerent dynasties 
of Egypt, with your own conjectures 
as to the dates and uses of liie pyra- 
mids. You will find Hurton's Ana- 
tomy very useful in supplying quo- 
tations, and the Divine. Tiegation a 
famous rcpertoiy of the classical 
philosophy. But, at the same time, 
you are not to suppose that, oeeause 
you begin upon any subject, you are 
to make an epic of it, and give it a 
middle and an end, accoiding to 
certain canons of art; give it an em 
by all means, by starting off to some- 
thing else, but on no account waste 
one moment over It longer than you 
can make yourself extremely chatty 
and agreeable. In one short article 
we have observed the names of Py- 
thagoras, Jeremy Bentliam, Cheops, 
Herschel, Paganini, Jack Ketch, 
Cicero, and Huncainunca, and this, 
with a slight sketch, clever anecdote, 
or crushing sarcasm, applied to each 
in his turn, formed a most delightful 
and edifying review of a very ela- 
borate “History of” Trade and 
Manufactures. As wo had the honour 


of writing that artlclo ourselves, wo 
may perhaps venture to hint that 
the author was profoundly ignorsnt 
of all sorts of trade and nianutiictnre 
and thought himself a very clever 
fellow to g‘*t so knowingly out of 
the scrape. That article nearly made 
our fortune. A cotton spinner, with 
a mill as large as Windsor castle, 
having seen tiie paper in the tabic of 
contents, and puzzled through our 
brilliant passages about the worthies 
above- mentioned, and having also 
discovered that we W'cre author of 
the so much admired review, oderrd 
us a share in his hiisiness, which 
would have set ns above the neres- 
sity of “ hinting ” for the rest of oiir 
lives; but unlortiinately his good 
intentions were overthrown hy a 
deplorable mistake we made in sup- 
posing that calico was a colour, 
whereas that rlisgusiiug article is 
what the worthy gentleman swore 
was a “ fabric,” and thereupon we 
cpiarrelled. It will be seen that the 
principal aim of a gossiping ciitique 
is to relievo the diilness of the other 
articles in the number, and that, in 
order to attract attention in the first 
instance, some taking title should be 
assumed for the amusing paper. 
But, after all, it is the style, as much 
as any thing else, that gives its pecu- 
liar value to this species of criticism. 
Dr Johnson could not have done the 
gossiping department of the “ (Jen- 
tleman's ” any more than Mr Liston 
could dance LaSylphidc. Ilis Jong 
sonorous LatiniticH would have ex- 
tinguished the least attempt at jday- 
fuluess, and, indeed, in liis days it 
had never entered into any one’s 
head to praise or damn, or show off 
one’s own good rpialities with the 
charming lightness and juvenility of 
our modern times. Let your sen- 
tences be short and as epigrammatic 
as you can make them. Deal con- 
siderably in paradox and repetition. 
Try yonr ingenuity in discoteriiig 
In how many ways you can illustrate 
the same rcinark. If a man, for In- 
stance, is to be condemned for nig- 
gednesB and want of polish, go 
through the menagcrica, and prove 
him to be a beast in every sense of 
Ibe word— a bear, deftd to the charms 
of music — a carrion crow, scenting 
desolation from afar — a baboon, 
with the appearance of humanity 
without its reaEon— a horse, fit only 
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for drawing manure— a cockatoo, subject a proper inmate of the Zoo- 
pluming himself on his contemptible logical Gardens. Our illustration 
possessions— a parrot, repeating ot this stylo needs nut to be very 
whatever be hears— a leech, sticking long, for we can’t deny that there is 
close to his victim, till he falls exa- perhaps quite as much sameness in 
nlmate from inanition. In short, you this frivolity and carelessness as in 
have only to go through the index to any other mode of composition 
iiuffon to make your unfortunate whatever. 


Art. VI. 

(J/i fht Pnnciph'a of the Difcrentiul Calculus. By Professor V^on PozzLii- 
iii uo, Vi<*iiria. 

T/ir MnltijJtcuiion Tahh\nn Epic Poem m Jihmk Verse; u'ilh iftc Rulr of 


Thrvt ami /'/oriioNS, in a Senes 

Ti.L.D., Loudon. 

I'lejudicefl are like mud heaps at 
tlie side of the road. When lirst 
formed they o(T<;r no resiKlaiiee. 
They are easily moved ; and are even 
made use! ill when scalteied over 
the Held. The sun shines; the mud 
hardens. What was lormeily uii- 
seeinly isnovv daiigeious. Vuu inii^ht 
Jiave dirtied your shoe in stepping 
into it Ixdore; you would upset his 
Majesty’s mail it you drove agnwist 
it now. And yet inud will cniinble, 
prejudices will dissohe. The road 
will again he clear ; the human niiiid 
will yet 1)0 dispassionate. When 
inarikiiul shall have arrived at this 
iuilliaiit coiiHunimatioii of the hopes 
ot the ])hilaut}iropist, how splendidly 
will the iiienRuics of sages, legisla- 
tors, and philosoplieis spiiug 
diant from the louib," where at pre- 
sent they aio buried beneath a mass 
ot jgiioranco and opposition./ Let it 
he siidicieiit for the patriot to know 
that, however he may he dishonoured 
now, the day will yet anive whea 
illiinilahle justiee will he done to 
Ills merits. Let the poet, wIiohi*. la- 
bou.s aie unappreciated in a woild 
so cold and calculating as it i.s in its 
existing phases, wait ungrudgingly, 
and possess Ids s(mi 1 in patience, till 
the liat of a tribunal, composed of 
the irradiated intellects ot our uni- 
versal posterity,aliall return a verdict 
in his favour. Among those who 
have the surest ground for hopes of 
this nature, three men, who have 
taken a prominent part in the public 
bualuess of the last thirty years, may 
pre-eminently be named, Warren, 
Rowland, and Mechi ! llistory has 
iiitherto been silent as to their perm 


of Lync Odes. By Dknms JjAUDiIr, 


snncl. W ho knows more of Warren 
than that he manufactures blacking ; 
of Rowland than through the repu- 
tation of his Macassar ; of Mechi, 
save tlirough tlie iiistriiinentality of 
his magic strop ? 'I'he eiupiiring 
mind is delighted with minute de- 
tails. The niinutcncss of the detail 
increases its value. The great points 
of a character are known to all. \ 
knowledge of the smaller points 
gives a more intimate acquaintance 
with the object of eiiquiiy. Every 
one knows that Ciesar conquered 
the Allohroges; lie also took snulV. 
Napoleon promulgated the Milan 
decree ; he never picked his teeth. 
Wellington defended the lines of 
Tones Vedras ; he drinks rum 
punch. Little lemains to be ga- 
thered of the sayings and doings of 
the immortal Warren, lie wears a 
blue coat iu summer, and a greatcoat 
in cold weather. He thinks black- 
ing; he makes blacking; he speaks 
blacking ; the civilized world is idled 
with his works. His polish is on 
every foot. The throne of the Czars 
reflects his lustre : the Celestial 
I'hnpire outshines its neighbouring 
Japan. The musnud of Delhi is 
radiant with Lis beams; and the 
green breeches of the prophet are not 
more dazzling in the eyes of the 
Mussulman than the boots of the 
Sultan, from the labours of the 
Strand. And yet how little compa- 
ratively is known of the originator 
of all this splendour ! He has two 
legs. But so has a turkey. This, 
then, is not a suHicient definition of 
so well-known an individual. It is 
related tba^ in the abandon of iu- 
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timate friendship, be once said to before, a retrospective guess a hun< 
Brown, his neighbour in the Strand, dred years after, are a thousand 
** Brown, 1 think it is raining tu*day.” times more to be depended on Uian 
— Why i”’ said Brown.— ** Because a statement at the time, liistoiy 
1 have seen a great many people pass ought to be written prospectively, 
niy window with their umbrellas The liistoriographerought to describe 
up,” replied the other. These are the incidents of the succeeding reign, 
traits which ought not to be fur> and leave the facts which are actually 
gotten. They paint character ; they occurring to the cares of some 
involve motives ; they discriminate Niebuhr of the three thuusaiidtli 
thought. On another occasion, century. Warren ought to have 
Smith of Leadeiihali met him in been mentioned in lleiodotus. He 
Fleet Street. ‘‘How dor'” said is not once alluded to. Is any other 
Smith. — “ Pretty bobbish, thank ye,” proof re(|uii‘ed of the negligence of 
said the other, and passi‘d on. On the Hallicainassian ? Livy is silent. 
h4;einga cab demolished by an muni- What farther argiimet.t is needed of 
bus at ihe toot of Liidgaie Hill, he the Pataviuiau's incompetence for 
luirried into the Belle Sauvage, and his task V As an orator, oi rather a 
opieied a hason of Miup. It was rhetoiiciau, who4>e proper province 
mock tiiiilo. A volume might be it is to persuade, the iiuiue ot VNarren 
compiled of his sayings and doings Hiaiidci high. Ah a poet he is iiii- 
iiom the pages oi ili<‘, conteuiporaiy etjualled. VMiat can be liner tban 
press. Blit c<Inlelnpolalie.>^ are the liis words to the lime oi “Kitty of 
vv'orst oi all iiiiounanls oil any sub- Coleraine?” (Jatiillus has iiuihiiig 
jeci. within tlieii knowledge. A pro- finer; Auaeicon nothiiig riioie spi- 
phetic aiiiiunciation a hundred years lited ; Ovid nothing moic iiigenioub : 

As iieaiititiil Kitty one moruiug vv'as tripping 
With u bottle of hlackirig, 1 met in Shoe Lane ; 

When hiie saw me she stiiinided, tlie iiotlle it tumbled, 

And all the jet liquid ran into ilte diain. 

“ All, what siiull I do now V ’tvvas looking at you now ; 

Sure Kueh a bottle Pli ne'er meet again ; 

Ohone, botheration I a new silivatiou 
ril sure have to seek, and tuin out of Shoe Lane !” 

1 slept up iieside her, and gently did chide her 
For letting misfortune so sour her sweet face— 

Saying, “ Aisy, my darling; leave snapping and sLarling; 

]’ll show you a tiick that will keep you your place ; 

So, give me your hand, now, to Thirty, the .Strand, now, 

VVliere Warren’s jet bottles are ranged on the shelf; 

Take one to your master to cuie this disaMter, 

And tell him, my jewel, 1 use it myself." 

Notiling is more interesting in late of mischief. Acco: ding to that bat-e- 
history than the iiieeiiiig at Tilsit less but seducing philosophy, if 
between the Emperors of France these two individuals had b^*n 
and ilussia. There is no scene in thrown together they could ncvir 
Livy to be compared to the iiitcrviev. afterwards have separated. 'I hey 
between Scipio and llariiiihal. Have would, liavc formed a copartnery 
W'atreii and Rowland ever been indivisible by the Gazette; a one- 
face to face? — Yea. They once met ness — to use the quaint expiessiou 
at tlie Bank of England. One was of Mr (;olendge — unequalled in the 
drawing money out, the other was wliolencss of its totality. But the 
putting money in. “ Mr Howland Lucrctian fallacy is exploded. Their 
—Mr Warren,” said the cashier; atoms did not combine; they are 
“ Mr W^arren — Mr Rowland." They two. After intense fatigue Rowland 
bowed, made a mutual remark that is sometimes thirsty. He drinks 
it was a fine morning, and parted — double X— he drinks stout — her ts 
never to meet again. So fortuU stout — and, strange as it may appear, 
toualy are persona thrown together, he is bald. ^ Every reader is uwai e 
The atomic theory of Lucretius of tlie accident that happened to 
would make a world; but a world Mary Pillion, his housekeeper. Maty 
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WHB of a certain age, had given up 
all thoughts of matrimony, and went 
three times a- day to church. She 
was celebrated for the tidiness of her 
appearance; even London smoko 
was unequal to the task of dii tying 
her face. Soap was her idol, and 
she almost worshipped Windsor 
ciikes. But soap, iiii fortunately, is 
not always to he liad, even by iho 
sincerest of its worslnppers. In 
complete ignorance of its elfects, 
she i)atlied her face and hands in 7 
laigejar of newly prepared Macas- 
Sfir. JSext day there was no remark- 
ribk* ellVct; but in a week she p(*r- 
ceived that the days of her youth 
and beauty had relumed. She was 
ardently courted by a drummer of 
till* toot guards, and a gentleman in 
the cast-oil uniform of a beefeater. 
The drummer was dismissed. The 
gentleman iu the gorgeous apparel 
gained her consent. She went no 
longer thiee times a- day to church ; 
she staid at home, and was busy iu 
tlie manufacture of ccitain Lillipu- 
li.ui caps and diminuthe garments, 
whlehstruck her fellowservautswitli 
a ^.onish.ment, as Hiary seemed too 
Haul and solier to occupy herself in 
clothing dolls. They were man led. 
'rho beefeater was a discharged 
servant of Mr Polito, and start“d an 
ojjpodtiou show, with Mary Pillion 
ttU‘ his stock in trade. •’ The bristly 
Venn'S, ” sin* is called, ilcr face is 
<mft fou'et of liair — hi r cheeks could 
supply three Piwhas with their staml- 
ariL. Polite is neaily deserted, and 
Mary Pillion and the beefeater diitik 
cli!jm])agne. All this was ]the result 
of mistaking Macass.ar for melted 
soap; and yet Rowland is bald. 
" .'^ic vesnon vobis nidificatis, aves.” 
Mecbi, on the other hand, emulates 
M.iry Pillion in the vastness of his 
ItiiMulilion. The wits of the Kast 
c.'iM him “ the hair apparent.” IT© 
Iiimsfdt \i a wit not to be despised. 
On taking bis place at dinner, he sat 
down on a case of knives. “ Ifow do 
you feel, sir?” said a gentleman 
present. — ** Cursed angry,” was the 
r« ply; “ never W'as so sharp set in 
iny life.” This is good. If it were 
not a dangerous experiment, it would 
occasionally be worth while to sit 
d'*wm upon a knife tray. 

An ingenious essay might bo com- 
posed ou the awful eilocts to be ap- 
prehended from the enmity— if such 
a thing were to bo apprehended be- 


tween such master-spirits— of those 
three men. What if Rowland were 
slyly to apply his Macassar to the 
magic strop ? One hour would suf- 
fice to cover it wiili hair. If Warren 
were to spread over it a bnishful of 
his blacking? The unequalled shin- 
ing of the strop would dazzle the un- 
fortunate wight who Nhoiihl be sharp- 
ening liis razor. But happily this 
can never happen. There arc so 
many bonds oi union between them, 
that no coDsidenitions of self-interest 
are likely to hai c the least eiTect. In 
pliilanthropy they ive cosmopolitans. 
Yet Rowland has princijially devot- 
ed himaelf to the polls of all man- 
kiud; .and the other two have de- 
rived the chief portion of their fame 
from tlieir i.(ldictioii to Polish ob- 
jects. The nits of Warren liave 
added new glovie.i to our Bluchers 
and our Wellingtons. And thus 
much we have feJt imperafuely call- 
ed upon to eny upon the present oc- 
casion. On some future opportu- 
nity, we shall probably recur to this 
very interestin'^ topic, being convin- 
ced, to U’»o the words of Thucydides, 
“ That no nobler oeciipaiiou is left 
for buman exertion, than to liaiul 
down to posterity the memory of 
great men.” 

And now, our dear readers and 
disciples, wc are, about to take our 
leave. ^ Theae short spocimens will 
be sufficient to let you into a few 
secrets of the art of criticism. But 
as this is the, last lecture vve purpose 
giving, and wc have reetdved num- 
berless communications since ibis 
series began, wc are unwilling to 
throw away ilic pen without making 
as much use as we can of a few of 
the best of the suggestions wliich 
have reached us. Amongst the mul- 
titude, of enquiries, there are none 
so frequent as those propounded to 
IIS, on t!ic mode of being poetical. 
This we, confess is somewhat of a 
poser. For poetry, we apprehend, 
IS something like leading and writ- 
ing, and comes by nature. But still, 
wc hold, with FJaecua, “ Nil tarn dif- 
ficile est quod non solertia viiicat,” 
and wo du not despair of macada- 
mizing the way to the very summit 
of Parnassus. The principal diffi- 
culty, indeed, is to find which is the 
summit of that many forked hill ; for 
there is this peculiarity attending 
it| that there is not a little mole hill 
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in tho neighbourhood, which doen 
not, to some one or other, appear the 
very tip-top of the whole iiioiintain. 
VVe have bad specimens sent to us 
of the heroic, epic, dramatic, lyiir, 
didactic, descriptive, sportive, ele- 
giac ; and on fancy coloured paper, 
strongly scented, and scaled with 
delicate vermilion, several samples 
of the devout. The heat, however, 
which we received, was a model of 
a new style of poetry called the me- 
taphysical. We have not studied 
it much previously, but .ve thiuk 
there can be no mistaking tho ingre- 
dients of vvhicli it is composed. In 
order to be poetically metaphysical, 
or rather metaphysically poetical, 
you must as far as possible get i id of 
tlin idea that you have left off a pina- 
fore, and arrived at tho dignity of 
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breeches. Secondly, you must be 
rather quick in your transitions, and 
ask questions and answer them your- 
self. Thirdly, you must not care 
much for the regulai Ity of your lines. 
Fourthly, when in want of a rhyme, 
repeat the last line twice nr thrice 
over, pretty much ns a child docs 
when its memory falls it in a repe- 
tition. Fifthly, be cloudy and con- 
fused, and if througli the haze you 
can shew tho slightest spark of actual 
talent, be assured thatthero is nothing 
HO exaggerates size as a mist. Here 
then we stop, and submitting the 
following spccitJieii of the melaphy- 
sicul to your attentive consideration, 
we wish you success in any branch 
of the science of bihlfography which 
each of you may consider best suit- 
ed to his peculiar talent. 


There are throe children; children throe; 

Three playful little children; 

Pretty to look at, fair to see, 

Whose little ciiildren may tliey be ? 

And wlierefore are they only three V 
Three only ? *tiB bewildering. 

Ha! there is one 
Standing alone; 

And there are two 

With eyes of loveliest, deepest blue ; 

And added togctlier, one and two 
Make tliree ; and so the sum is true. 

There a}c three little children ! 

One stands with a sulky face. 

Biting his thumb ; 

One moves witli a speaking grace. 

The tliird is dumb 1 

Dumb ? ay, tor his tongue is stuck in his cheek. 

And therefore lie « iiu’t speak. 

And t/itrr arc the three children ! 

There ! there ! lliere are the three. 

Don’t you see ? 

There 1 say arc the three childi f n ! 

They were all rock’d in cradles, 

They were all fed with wooden ladles, 

Some people live on land , some sail on tiie (>ea ; 

Some do one tiling, and suiiie anoiher ; 

And every sister has a brother ! 

And these three. 

When they sail on tiio sea, 

Tliey will see old Neptune surging tremendously with Ids waves. 
And treating big oceans as If they were, his slaves. 

Sending tliein down and up, 

Like a cup-bearer with a cup; 

But the three children all lay in cradles, 

All supt with wooden ladles — 

The^ will all lie hi graves ! 


IT. 

Time passes on ! The children are gone-- 
Where are they gone to, who can tell ? 
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I know very well ; 

But 1 will not tell. 

Where are they gone ? Where arc they gone ? 

1 see three people ! 

One is stumpy, and short, and round, 

One is tall as a steeple : 

Don't you hear the bells clanging V 
And the clapper banging ? 

Svrliig ! svvang ! to and fro— 

How merrily the loud chimes go. 

And one is neither short nor tali, 

Nor round nor stumpy. 

Nor tall as a steeple, nor dumpy. 

Two have blue eyes, and one has brown — 

They all seem old ; the three old men ! 

Their hair la white, except that one 
lias a brown peruke, and if you look 
You’ll sec the springs that fix it on. 

They are old men. They liavo travelled ; 

Many lamia they have seen ; 

(Canada’s summer Green ; — 
llussia’s winter, white with snows, 
lleddening the top of the nose; 

And the wind as it blows 
I'Varlesaly, foarlesaly, 

Tiirougli the crannies keeps howling cheerlessly. 

1 wot they have the map unravelled ; 

And talcs they could tell to us 
Of the ancient (Jaucasus, 

And Catapax<i, and Chimbora/o, and Vesuvius, 

And V.gyptthe dry, and Greenock the pluvious; 

And mighty plains where the lion and tiger 
Fight the unwieldy hippopotamus, 

And stiusfgle and pant 

h’or the flesh uf the dying elephant. 

And the lithe, serpent swings at his ease 
From the old primeval trees, 

And girdles with his folds the writhing rhinoceros. 

And the Nile and the Niger, 

(If indeed they are not the same, 

And don’t differ only in name). 

In the dry Sahara hide their heads. 

And loll at full length on their sandy beds. 

The three old men all this have seen, 

And a great deal more, I wean. 

But where are the children ? Children three ? 

Will you solve this riddle for me ? 

Riddle me, riddle me, ree ? 

Those children three are now grown old, 

And my tale Is nearly told. 

Buried in the hearts and memories 
Ot each of these men a fair child lies ; 

One looking glum. 

And sucking his thumb ; 

And one with a pace 
Full of grace. 

And one with bis tongue stuck in his check, 

So that he is dumb and can’t speak. 

Do you know where the children are gone to now? 

^011 know where the children are gone to now? 

Why, the chihlrcn — they were children then— 

Are now grown old and faded ; They are three old men. 
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ALCIOIADES THE YOUTH. 

SfENES VIL-*-X. 

jirn. Who i* he t 

Sinin. lie wai the foirctt and the bravest of 
Atheniiina. L(Kik upon him well. 

>li n. He is 

More lovely than the lait. TIow lieautifnl ! 

Stran Suvh wan the curled wm of Clinias. 

Till'. Hm'oiimld TnAvsronArFO. 


Socrates, abort was thy reiEii! Tlio subtle links of tby philosophy, and 
all subsidiary ties that could be brought to aid them — all w^re too weak 
to bind the soul of Alcibiadcs. The tactics of thy peculiar system were 
too quickly coniprelieridcd — tfie broad license of thy example, in some of 
its outward and most striking features, was too easily adopted and — per- 
verted—tlie austerities of tby patient self-denial, in many of the true es- 
sentials of ethic discipline, were too repulsive — to cast an enduring spell 
over the most nimble- witted, the most luxurious, the most volatile in tastes 
and fancies, the most ardent and steadfast in political ambition, of the 
Zj(K),000 inhabitants of Attica. What was to keep him beside thee V His 
life saved at Potidma? That story may possibly not be a^lie— and Plato 
makes the most of it—but Alcibiades would have done — perhaps ho did — 
the same for thee. Thy eloquent paintings of “ Virtue in her <»wn shape 
how lovely ?” He beheld, hut ** pined not his loss.’^ Thy fluent elocution, 
and sharp practice, in the art of dialectics ? For these he thanked thee, and 
— please God,” said he, “ I will better the instruction.” At the great 
Platonic banquet, he gives, as none but Plato— not even ourselves, nor 
Walter Savage Landor (who will not, like us, be modest enough to own 
it)^could have made him do, his reasons for at lust running, with stopped 
ears, from the Satyr-Siren, as he calls him— the only man that had ever 
brought a blush into his cheeks; — but they just amount to this, that his 
spirit felt rebuked by liim — that ho had gotten wiiat he wanted out of him 
—and that ilicnceforth the son of Sopnroniscus was— a bore. And yet 
tlicre was one other moving cause, dark to Plato, dark to Xenophon, and 
dark to Plutarch, which we shali have the merit of disclosing. 

We wonder what fool it was that first said — wheiever there is a piece 
of mischief in the world, at the bottom of it there Is sure to be — a woman ? 
Was it some pseudo-Cyhristian of the St Anthony school, in the rage ot his 
ascetic enthusiasm, dishonouring God’s work and God’s purposes by a 
voluntary abdication — befitting a Malthus, and excusable had ibe object 
been a Martineau— of tlio last best gift of the beneficent Maker to his 
noble creature, yet unsullied, and worthy to receive the crowning bliss of 
an otherwise imperfect Kdcn? Was it some academic fellow, who had 
studied Woman, not in the pretty duodecimo of a living authoress, but in 
the quarto ugliness of a college hed-maker? Was the lie— the big, base, 
brutal He— uttered by the skiuny lips of soli tudev affecting priggery, or 
eructated by the sour flatulence of crossed love ? For ourselves we profess 
to cherish, in its utmost latitude, tlie contrary opinion. We hold that 
there never was good without a woman, and never a woman — not oven 
Jezabel, Messalina, Catherine de Medicis, nor Mrs Brownrigg— without 
good. We like them at all seasons, except for an hour or two after din- 
ner, and adore them of ail colours, though rather black than blue. Mis- 
chief I — there is more diabolical mischief in one Etonian of a year’s standing 
than in a whole community of Amazons. 

'* How could we live without them, bow forego 

Their sweet converse ? *’ 

Being neither whole-angel .nor half-devil, we loathe loneliness, and doat 
upon companionship, and who make sneh companions as women ? With 
what man is it possible to travel two days consecutively witliout quarrelling 
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for Ufo? What trualy, true, untiring friend, ever wore a beard? What 
great thing, since the revival of letters, has been done without female in- 
spiration? Dante had hia Beatrix, Petrarch his Laura, Moliere his house- 
keeper, Christopher North his Mrs Gentle. And vast as their acliieve- 
ments have been under tlieso solitary stimulants nrliat might they not have 
done with a plurality of impelling powers, whose induencc must have in- 
creased in geometrical progression ? Earthly poets talk of their tunsr, but 
nine were the partners of Apollo. Solomon — wisest of men — wrote amatory 
verses by the radiance of a thousand pair of eyes. Our own tendencies s^re 
decidedly polygamic; and, should our capital in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
railway turn out as we expect — 300 per cent interest and a premium of 
L3000 per share — four Mrs Joneses, at the least, shall soon preside at 
our hospitable board. Quote not against us Timothy or Titus — we are 
not a bishop, and have no immediate intention of abjuring Christianity in 
order to be made one by Lord Melbourne. If the law at present seem to 
frown on such proceedings, who can tell what is to be law in the third 
year of the most ungracious O’Connell 1. ! And as for domestic harmony, 
we beg to pledge ourselves beforehand that the dear creatures, jointly 
and severally, shall be made as happy as the day is long! 

The meaning of all this— which you may not at once perceive— is, that 
though Socratic dialogues are a very charming pastime, Airibiades, not 
unnaturally, left them for Aspasia — and tliat, if you remember the sob; 
object for whifih he bad been studying, there was perhaps no great mis- 
chief in the change. 

And how shall his fair apology be set before you ? We tremble like the 
painter of old, when bis brush drew near the face of daughter- devoting 
Agamemnov*, and genius whispered him to substitute a touch of the su- 
blime 

“ Scfl! awo-strucK Art her mantle round him throws, 

Nor trusts expression with a father’s woes.” 

But the hazard must be run, or the stage will be too long empty— a 
lamentable case for dramatists and coacb>proprictors. Shall ske enter to 
the resounding melodies of Avon V 

Thou canst not see one wrinkle on iny hrow ; 

Mine eyes are grey,* and bright and quick in turning ; 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine car. 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 

Or, like a nyqiph, with long dishevell’d hair. 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 

Love is a spirit all compart of fire, 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire,” 

Or is that not more like her— for very like her it undoubtedly is— as she 
first loft Miletus, than after she bad long reigned paramount in Athens ? 
The elaborate pencil of Gray may give us something better filled and 
rounded, as beseems the matronhood of beauty’s ** bright, consummate 
flower;*’— 

** Slow melting strains the Qncen’e approach declare : 

Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay ; 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air. 

In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O’er her warm check, and rising bosom, move 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love.” 

Or Byron, if you don’t think of bis immediate subject, the too-girlish 
Zuleika, may trick her off in hues poetical 


, • What we now cull bhu eyas, were, -in Sbakspeare'a time, called grey, and were con- 

sidered at eminently beautiful."— Malokc. 
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Fair aa the lirst that fell of womnnkind, 

When on that dread yet lovely aerpeut snillinjry 
Whoso image then was stainpt upon her mind. 

But once beguiled, and evermore beguiling : 

** Dazzling as that — O too transcendent vision — 

To sorrow's phantom-peopled slumbers given, 

When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 

And points the lost on earth revived in heaven ! 

Yet neither Gray nor Byron are specilic enough for our purpose— and they 
hardly go beyond the superficies. Help us, then, Greek Professor, in the 
still unrevolutionized Univefsity of Glasgow 
*' Aspasiai the Milesian courtesan, who becanio the sovereign of the 
sovereign of Attica — for whose hand the ambitious Pericles was fain to 
repudiate a wife of kindred blood— who taught him politics, and Socrates 
eloqucncf}— for whose safety her philosophic husband shed those tears, 
which his own extremest danger never could extort — whose will was peace 
or war to Greece — from whoso unrivalled features the artist stole a charm 
for liis picture of the Graces— from whoso exr|uisito judgment the poet 
learned the secret of success— into whose society the vii tuous dame was 
led, that hIic might study fascination — who, after the meridian of licr days 
was past, could captivate the brutal Lyslcles, and convci t, as if by magic, 
a coarse ignoble cattle-dealer it^o an orator and statesman- who gave to 
even Athenian susceptibility and taste a new sense of the beautiful— who, 
had her lot been cast at Lacedaemon, would have enthralled the kings, 
ensnared tlie senators, bewitched the very epliors, and turned Sparta itself 
into another Athena !’* 

That’s she indeed.— Well done, young gentleman !”— It wants only three 
strokes of our Promethean pencil;— and shall have them. A woman, to 
be perfect, must be a liigh Tory in politics— Inclined to Popery in religion 
— and have a Grecian nose. Such was Aspasla. 

Poor Pericles I Hard it was to have his Jiiiio serve him worse than 
ever her protoype did Jove. But the best of the Olympian orator was 
over. Fortune, who had so long upborne him on her wing, began to 
flag beneath tiie burden. The loss of Phidias, Anaxagoras, and other 
ti lends, sank deep into his heart. The people grew restive in his hand, 
liis own son divided with the Opposition. Aspasia could not he the last to 
perceive that tlie old minister was failing. Tlio ki^s at parting and re- 
turn — lor thfd she still received— waxed colder and colder. 

Pericles in the winter of his days — Aspasia in the summer of hers, or 
not iinpriircd by a few' mingling graces of autumnal maturity — Alcibiades 
in the pride and lustihood of spring ! What an ominous array of the 
seasons ! Again :— Pericles at his grand climacteric— Aspasia thirty years 
his Junior — Alcibiades just bursting fioiri his teens! What an awkward 
rumparitioii of ages I And Alcibiades, too, favoured by all that ramiliarity 
and freedom of access, which his connexion with Pericles allowed ; yet 
unchecked— or checked only for a moment— by thoughts of consanguinity I 
As Mr Puff has remarked, " there’ . a situation for you I ’* 


scBNis vn. 


The Chamber of 


Aspasia. Alcibiades. 


Mp. Peace— peace at last— thou 
everlasting prattler ! For ton days 
alwaya the same note I Do you take 
me to be so unknowing in your craft 
of cheating female hearts, and after- 


wards mocking their credulity, as to 
swallow all these empty flatteries — 
these words without emotions ? 

Ale. Aspasia, by all that’s sacred, 
not words mthout emotions, but only 
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tho faint shadowings of thoso that spring.— (Jr<7A the grciUest warmth). 
are cousumiDg me ! O thou, nioro hirst of created beings ! whereVr 1 
ravishing than heart can compre- go or stay, my tlioughts still turn to 
bend, or tongue can utter I Tlicso thee. In thee I live ; with thee 
eyes, those lips, this bosom—a very compare each object that surrounds 

deity of love inigiit me. When Isocrates lectures me on 

Aap, {Laughing). 11a ! ha ! eloquence, what are his best rules to 

Peace, I say again ; or fetch me me 'i A few glowing words of thine 
some Letiieaii draught to drown my rush into my memory, and pale his 
memory. These lips, these eyes, ineffectual iires. Would 1 sketrh a 

this bosom! Why yes, Alci- Venus or a Muse ? *tin thp beauties 

biadus, it were a piece of proud liu- breathe beneath my touch ; nay, if 1 
mility to deny, that all three were take Alcides for the model, from the 
once so passable, that they not often demean hide itself thy features peep 
used to show themselves without a in mockery of my toil. Were body 

triumph and soul more hrnily knit in one, 

Ah. (fnttrrupting ht-r). (), who than Socrates and 1 r* and how many 
feels that more potently than I do ? days have glided by since 1 beheld 

Who him I And this—this in thy sLAiMhii. ! 

Axp. (Laipng her hand njMu hh Ye gods, what had been my fate, had 
mouth), f M to show was the phrase, I seen thee, known thee, loved — 
young man ! Hut well know 1 too, adored thee — In thy spring ? 
tliat these lips had been Kissed by {Thi'ows himself at her fed). 

Pericles, before the word hiss could Asp. {Raising him). Do you really 
have been syllabled by tbiiie ; that wish that your exaggerated praises 
the brst-boro son, wlio lay upon this should drive me out of the room ? 
bosom, or might have lain there, Ah. No, Aspasia ; by all the 
would have been, had be survived, powers of heaven, if 1 exaggerate, it 
some two months older than thou, is that innocent exaggeration in 
my smooth-chiuned lisper. which the eulogist seeks not to do- 

Ale, {Laughing.) Tie it as thou lude but is himself deluded— and the 
wilt! Were 1 a flatterer, how easy . dehidcr, Love. .Dost thou choose 
were my answer : the graces grow tliat I should prove it ? 
not old ! But no ; the next bungler Asp. Why not I 
who takes himself fur a second Aua- Ah. Tell me, then, might I not — 
creou, is welcome to that flight of without vanity — have hoped that 
fancy: plain, naked truth for mo! Athens had grounds for reckoning 
Admitted, beautiful Aspasia — I can me among her most accomplished, 
look steadily enough in its blue her most promising youth ? 
depths to guess that this eye once Asjj. {Laughing). Ha, ha! Wei- 
beamed yet bi'ghler rays. This come back Irom tby hiding place, 
alabaster arm was once, perhaps, darling pride 1 
more round ; and that which' swells Ale, Not pride — at the roost seif- 
bencath tby sw'an-like neck, ten esteem. What! would you have mo 
years ago, \is possible, was less have eyes for others and none for 
visible than now. But when 1 grant myself? Must 1 eternally hold it 
all ibis, caast tlmu guess what rises for mere accident, that every one 
in my mind V who wrestles a fall with me lies 

A^p. {Whe^e ei/es, during the fendast low? Eternally impute it to my 
sentences, h 'tor been east down). If thou horse that I am always foremost at 
, art my frinid, eompassion ; ii tliou art the goal ? Eternally be thanking my 
uue of our ordinary sii iplings, scorn, good luck because, in open theatre, so 
Ah, Wrong guessed, thou once many a dame, that seems a Diana to 
' sharp-sighted politician ! Nothing all besides, gives me first greeting ? 
hut giatitne/e and Jo/y, And still, Aspasia, for to this alone 

Asp. {Wdh indignant wonder). Art my whole preamble tends, still 
thou spi^akiug in tliy sleep ? ranst thou doubt how purely, burn- 

Ah. O never, never, was 1 awake ingly 1 love thee, when 1— to whom 
more Vividly. Yes I Aspasia, with alfstandsopen— tear myself from ail 
transports do I thank the foresight of — arena, race-course, theatre, and 
the gods who have suffered me to dames — all hut for this, to look cju 
gaze upon thy summer— not thy thee, to hang upon thy lipa ? 



Axp. {LaugUmj)» That does manf 
a pliilofiopLer^- without thiiiklDg it 
therefore necesaary to tease me with 
his amorous proposals. 

Ale. Very possibly you only keep 
his secret. But were the case 
exactly as you state it, still such 
men have come to you with different 
intent ; come to yoU at an age when 

? ;rave philosophy is all in all, and 
ove a toy 

Asp. {^Iplp i/ilerniplhiit bni). is love 
always so to a greybeard? 

Ale, At least it shmld be. My age, 
on the contrary, has free prerogative 
for follies and for joys. To renounce 
them, love only can inspire us. 
Judge then, how warm must mine 
be, that makes me such a prodigy of 
self-denial. 

A\p. Thou might'st almost outwit 
me, not by thy u-ords but by thy tone. 
And yet, forgive me: just because 
this tone does not — perhaps — alto- 
gether displease me, it must remain 
— unlistened to. 

Ale. {^Surpnsed.) Just on ilml ac- 
count unlistened to ? 

Asp. Two minutes after it was 
listened to— -’twould vanish. 

Ale, Soonershould Alcibiades cease 
tube Alcibiades I sooner shall this — 
Asp. ( HWi something of Intlcmess). 
What ! even if this eye wax yet more 
dim ? this bosom yet more visible ? 
if too earliest wrinkle, so sure to be 
followed by the rest, appear ? 

Ate. Aspasia, Aspasia, thank the 

g ods that dowered thee not with 
eauty alone, Uow blanched must 
toese lips^ave grown, when toe 
thick- coming fancies, that stream 
incessant there, shall not tincture 
them with roses to a lover’s eyes ? 
What an incarnate Satyr were he, 
whom, even amid the havoc of en- 
croaching age, the charms of the 
^ver-lovely woman, and of her far 
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more lovely soul, should not bind 
eternal captivo at thy foot? And 
dost thou not believe me ?— No V— 
kisses Iw}\ and site is .tilenl) 

0 Aspasia, rny love, my soul I U' 
thou fcarcht the llight of yeais, 
wherefore dost thou not enjoy the 
irescnt liour ? Wherefore wilt thou 
ongcr delay to bless the fieriest the 
tendercBt of lovers ? Thou art silent 
— does this silence mean consent ? 

Asp. (Angn/y), Alcibiades I Mad- 
man 1 leave me, or 

A/e. {J (inghinit). Or you call for 
help? Aspasia, 1 should scarcely 
have Fookeu for the coy damosel in 
thee — Dearest ! Best ! If this anger 
be but ail^ away with it, this ill- 
timed art ! 

Asp. By heaven, thou art the most 
reckless boy betwixt earth and 
muon! What, wouldat thou play 
Jove in the Iliad ? 

Ale. 'Twould not be the first time 
that they hare called Aspasia Juno. 

A.sp. Leave me, 1 say, or my auger 
will be earnest. 

Ale. Then must 1 even bravo this 
anger. Leave thee, fursuoth— to flee 
from me ? 

Asp. {Tenderly). I flee thee not; 

1 hasten back. VVouldst thou have 
more ? 

Ale. I'hy baud upon it, and thy 
kibs. 

Asp. What must I not do, to keep 
the pretty child from whimpering ! 
— -Thoughtless boy, if 
thy father bad come in I 

Ale. ir//», say’st thou ? My 

father ? 

Asp. Yes, ihy father, Pericles. Is 
this the first time you ever heard him 
called so ? 

Ale. {HasUly). O thank thee— 
thank thee — tor so calling hlm.<— 
{Rushes out). 


With all the softening we have given it, you have still there— 

“A groupc that’s quite antic^ue ; 

Half-naked, loving, natural, and Greek i ” 

and you have more, too, wo take it, of the real Aspasia than is to be found 
in Plato's Menexenus. 

And now for our moral. It is the unmasking of passion without principle. 
He that is virtuous by one impulse will be vicious by another ; and, alas 
for poor human nature, no doubt which impulses will finally preponderate. 
Aldiwies returns f 
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SciiNE Vlll. 

As before. 

ALCIUIAUhti^ Aspasia. 


Ak\ Ay, beautiful Aapaaia, well 
mayMt tL(»u womler, that I — the cri- 
iiiiitiil — (laru so soon to face thee 
a;<aiii; but pardon me; the haste 
with ivliieh 1 tore myself away made 
iiuj forj;f‘t — 

yisy). Perhaps another outrage ? 

J/c. O no, no I — Only to crave 
meicy for the past. The acknow- 
ledgment of one's oflfcnce Is nut 
enough ; It is meet to seek forgive- 
ness from her one has olfeiided. 

Asyj. ( irWh an irresolute tone untl 
took). And whom — perhaps — one is 
willing to offend again ? 

Ale. Willing ? O no, not vilhuif ! 
And yet to ensure niysoll' form/’ 
from relapse — Aspasia, that were 
impo86ible.»ririchanting woman, be 
my boldness in confes.uutt luve for 
thee as great, as heinous as you 
please, yet the ucecssifi/ of feeling it 
thou canst not deny. Heneath one 
roof with tlie fairest, the noblest, the 
wisest daughter of Greece day 
after day the interchange of souls 
between us ; — day after day her sil- 
ver accents melting on niycar;— 
her unveiled beauties feeding niy 
hungry eyes;— and not to love her! 
— Wiiat stock, what stone so dull 
as 

Asy). ( With an air of respUment-.— 
visiblyy feigned). No new mockery, 
Alcibiades! 

Ale. Accursed be the word of 
mockery that sliall ever pass iny 
lips towards tlice ! — And tiien, after 
a\owal of my love, to see thee so 
oft alone, to sit by thy side, to in- 
hale the sweetness of thy breath, to 
touch the loveliest of all lovely 
Lands. — O Aspasia, dost thpu for- 
give my past audacity — now that I 
toll thee what I have felt? Dost 
thou forgive me ? 

Asyj (After a short jmusc). Ifthou 
hast — truly— felt it. 

Ate. And do.st thou proniiso to 
fc’-^et it ? 

Asp. ( With ti tender smite). Can 

one promise that? — Gan one pro- 
mise to forget a youth like thee ?«- 


And wliat would thy pride say to It 
if one could ? 

Ale. Refrain, enchantress I O re- 
frain l—(iV///X//?g on his knee). — One 
glance of thine eye, one word of thy 
mouth, one palpitation of that bosom 
— and I venture every danger, every 
crime. — Kvcii the teriible tiiought, 
that Pericles might one day su ^pcct 
my pabsion — 

Ajiy). (Lfiughing). Our dap t And 
what if he suspected it alreadp l 

Ale. (AmnuA). Pericles I— Impos- 
sible ! — How could he ? 

Asp. Say rather how could he 
//(// ‘f Impetuous youth, art thou as 
great a novice in dissimulation as 
thouscemest to bo in love, to dream 
that thy distracted air, thy drunken 
gaze, thy sighs, thy blushes, could 
escape such eyes as those of Peri- 
cles ?■— Just as 1 found it not impos- 
sible to guess tlie secret — thou ha^t 
at last revealed— -so he, niy spouse, 
has already made thy inclination — 
{she sloyus). 

Ale. Good gods! Has made it 
what 7 

As}t. {Laughing). IlisbasT. 

Ate, ( ISyu'inging to his feat). His^ivv / ! 
— Aspasia ? Jest 7 ^ 

Asy). Why yes I His jest — what 
else? 

Ak. (Biller Ip). What! dowejesl, 
when somebody thinks to rob us of 
an inestimable treasure ? 

Asp. (Sportivebj). According as 
owQ fears this somebody, or not; — 
his power may be proportioned to 
his inclination— or the contrary. 

Ale. (With increasing bitterness). 
lluw, Aspasia ?— And " 1 seem to 
thee so utterly contemptible, that 
you hold me not even worth a 
fear? 

Asp. Did I speak of mj/ outn feel- 
ing, Alcibiadcs ? Or must I account 
to thee for the tlioughts of Pericles ? 
—Well, then, although it should 
wound thy self-love an liundrcd 
times as much, I will tell it thee 
plainly: Pericles fears thee not; — 
the consort of Athens* ruler should 
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bco-liti liopeB-'fii'iii enough, not to 
ahaiKloii the man for the Htripling. 
— (rjaiiirhing). — Why, what makes 
thee turn so pale, thou vain one? 
Thinkest thou, because some dozen 
wanton nymphs salute thee ; or be- 
cause I myself, a little while ago, 
was weak enough to listen to thy — 


tby imiMrltnutii's, must I call tliein ? — 
that therefore nil maukiud must sec. 
only with mif eyes ? 

Ah. {ScrMig the wont). And tiiou, 
then— thou AkIxI look on me with 
favourable eyes ? 

* * * , « ^ > 


Meissner, you are a lucky dog! There are touches iu thiit scene wuithy 
of Shakspearo ; niul your translator has the discretion to stop before tho 
poet is TiuTgcd in the Silciius ! 

For a season, in tlie intoxication of Iriumplt, under the magic of emo- 
tions which fioni iheir very intensity seemed soinething new in kind rather 
tiiaii d»*gr<'c, Alcihiades saw every thing in roseate liglit. — Three mooim 
Ih'W by like days. 

jliita sinoulh t j uise of lo\i* — lawful or illicit — a woman never jealous 
— and ii mrnlhrr Hrmik giving lier no cause — will he discovered in tlio 
saiiio Yt :tr with tlie pliilosoplici’s stone. We take up our erotic extracts 
about the close of the fourth lunar revolution. 


SCENB IX. 


Chamber i/AsI'ASIA. 
Alciuiades. Asvasia. 


Ale, (iStuh/enh/ htcaltug off' from 
itiii'lhrr lofne). And now, some news 
for tlicj', hefovo I go ! Do you know, 
dcan'st Aspasia, that 1 have this day 
found out a means to tianquillize all 
your anxieties ? 

Asp. Pray, fvhat anxieties ? 

Ak, O, all you ha\e felt about 
our love— as though its flame, were 
not bo lively as at first. Observe 
that / perceive not this fancied al- 
teration ; but yet no one trusts less 
bis own heart , and more thp word't, than 
1 do ; and tliereforo have 1 taken a 
rc'oltilion, whieh I flatter myself 
will meet with your applause. 

Aqy. ( ]Vith an embarrassed air). 
From Mich an introduction 1 might 
almobt fear the contrary. — Speak! 
What resolution can you mean ^ 

Ah, To embark in this expedition 
against the Melians.* 

Asp. {^Alarmed). Against the Me- 


Hans ? ( Jimbraving him). You jest, 
young Ilian. 

Ale. Indeed I do not. My name 
has already been enrolled in full .ns- 
seinbly. 

Asp. (Sinking bach). Ha! Peifidi- 
OU8, this thy aim ? Dost thou call 
jKirting from mean improvement on thine 
infidetifp ? Go, inconstant, unworlliy 
of my tenderness I Go, and at least 
spare to mock, when thou art plan- 
ning to destroy me. 

Ale. Aspasia, you wrong me. Hear 
me, and decide I When have 1 flown 
with keenest rapture to tliy snowy 
bosom ? When have thy kisses 
burned like fire— yet sweet as is 
Ambrosia ~ on my greedy lip ? 
When has our talk no end, our 
embrace no chill ? Is it not always 
when for days we have not met — 
when irksome company has check- 
ed, or little journeys have divided 


* Every one, except Lord Plunkct, knows that the expedition against Melos sailed in 
tho year R.C. 41G; and even hn will understaDd that this dialogue took place Home time 
brforv D.C. 429 (the year of Pcriclcs’H deadi) ; but again vre claim the privilege of treating 
the old almanack after the fashion of soi-dmoU Whigs in 163U. 
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UB ? Why is marriage the very grave 
uf tender iiesB ? Why are those who 
perpetually meet so seldom fervent 
friends ? O, thou mistress in the art 
of love, how cuust thou forget, that 
this passion weakens by constraint, 
and renews its vigour, like the blithe 
year, by vicisKitiide? 

//.v/A ( H'lt/t the irarmU trmlcnicss). 
And if 1 forget it — love itself is to 
blame. 

A/r. The more eiiaily wilt thou 
forgive me tor reminding thee. 

As/). And the /ca.v, if tliou speak of 
separation — ( K)ii/)mctii!^ him). N o, 
lickle one, 1 know thee all too well 
not to pierce this thin disguise. 
Thinkst thou I cannot mark the 
symptoms of satiety 

Ah. Nay, no reiteration of this 
KUspiciuD, Aspasia ! The more un- 
just it is, ’tis so much the more 
painful. Pass one, two months, 
and again 1 lie at thy feet, again— 
so thou wilt deign to raise me — in 
thy arms, upon thy bosom. 

Ai>/). Impossible. — Thou darest 
not go from hence 1 Thy promise 
to love me 

Ah. (Inlarii/jffn/t). Was the toon! 
of ft maUf as well as that to embaik 
against tlie Meliaiia — and, therefore, 
both must be kept. Sparc me these 
tears— they fall upon iny heart, but 
1 were unworthy uf thee, did 1 yield 
to them. 

Axp. Unwoithy of me, didst thou 
yield to them ? lla! faithless 

Ah. Nay then, I liave yet one me- 
lliod left to silence thee {thouin/t 
oju a hn cW)— Kiiow’st ihou this ? 

Asp. What mean you by those 
withered sprigs? 

Ah, Ay, indeed 1 ’tis long 

since they were plucked. Canst 
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thou not remember the laurel- 
wreath I won at Po^idma ?— Alone, 
at an eaily hour this morning, I sat 
in my chamber ; — that garland fell 
of itself from the wall, and awoke, 
as it fell, my slumbeiing passion for 
renown. I started up, and raised it 
irom the ground. A tire indescri- 
bable ran tlirough my every vein. 
An ocean of ideas swept before my 
soul . — rtuhclrcss of Allu'uSf I ex- 
claimed, I nnfhrstfuiA thif caf and d 
shall be obcj/cd. My idleness disphases 
thee — and well may it dis/hlease, Wliat 
— shall Pericles, tho husband of As- 
pasia, have gathered so many lau- 
rels, and I, her bchvtdt no more than 
only this ?—0 then were 1 unwor- 
thy of her love, nay even of her jea- 
lousy I — then — noblest of tby sex, 
ask tby own bosom, what thou thy- 
self wouldst have said, wouldst have 
rcsolved,wou]iisthavc done! — Thou 
art silent! ait silent, because thou 
thyself approvestmy design. Como, 
then, take these sprigs as pledge for 
me ! One other kiss, and let me 
go. 

Asp. i/iisstfiff him.) And why leave 
even this wreath with me ? 

Ah. That I may, if I return victo- 
rious, redeem it with a fnsh one! 
—Or tliat thy tears, if it bo my lot to 
fall in this campaign, may even then 
recall its freshness, when I— shall 
have long mouldered away. {Hold- 
ing tl Old to hci'y while she shndder.s). 
Silent? — Thou disdaincst my poor 
memorial? {As if going). 

Asp. {Eagerly snatching it). O no, 
no! If we must pait, leave it with 
me. Even the slightest memorial 
of thee would I not exchange for 
aught on earth— but thyself. 


* Uo went ; and fought ; and returned a conqueror. Renown preceded 
him : jubilee welcomed him home. 

But Aspasia’s suspicions had not wronged him. She shall be no longer 
the beguiled beguiler. If we have done her justice in the concluding 
scene, you will say she is herself again. 


Scene X. 

The Chamber r/ A spasia. , 

ALriniADiss, Aspasia.— «S bmr compaui/y in the net of withdrawing. 

.ih. {Eoohing earnestly after the dc- and approaching Aspabia with open 
parting company i-^ihen turning round, arms). At last, wonder of thy sex. 
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at last 1 bavo once more an oppor- 
tunity to greet tiice with tbe saluta- 
tion of love ; — to cast at thy feet the 
laurels I have won ; — to R»k thee if 
Anpasia be still iny own Aspasia ?— 
and to demand the kiss, with which 
— in the presence of strange eyes — 
the vousi.i has already been acknow- 
ledged, but now the enuiptetor must 
be paid. 

Asp. ( ir/io l>(i& been adroit ty twuid- 
i/iy^ Inn advaHCtn^ and now gravely re- 
pels him). Away ! 1 could bear to 
salute the coiis/n; but nothing more ! 
— Away, to thy lace and hands the 
blood of the MeJians is cleaving. 

Ale. (^As/oin.shcd). What! would 
you rather have had mine cleaving to 
then's * or ha\e seen me come back 
as 1 went foitli ? The blood of ene- 
mies — what better becomes the con- 
(jueror ? 

Asp. The enmpumr, hut not the 
murderer .'—Say 1 or deny it rather ; 
if deny it thou carist! Were not 
iho male youth of Melos slaughter- 
ed when they had already thrown 
down their aims ? 

Ale, They were. 

Asp. And thou darest bring bib 
this wreath, with which *twere more 
meet Tisi phone, in room of her ser- 
pent-scourge, should one day punish 
thee? Thou ai t that 1 re- 

ceive thee as a murderer? 

Ale. I am surprised — amazed— 
because I have been wont to hear 
Aspasia judge — only when she 

knew tlie whole of an affiiiir Dost 

thou nut remember to have beard, 
that in tbe hglit itself 1 remained 
unwouuded ? 

Asp, Yes. 

Ah', And yet— didst thou erer see 
before this scar upon my breast? 

A.sp. {somewluil moved). This scarf 

Ah. 1 received it in attempting 
to restrain tbe raging multitude. 
Listen to my story, and then sue mo 
for forgiveness. Exhausted by the 
toils of battle, 1 was seeking a rio« 
meut's rest upon my couch, when 
the silly bravado of one of the 
prisoners roused his guards to fury. 
The flame soon spread throughout 
the army, and from words it quickly 
came to deeds. Thou koowest the 
Athenian when ho maddens. I was 
wakened by the shrieks of the un- 
happy wretches who were fast fall- 
ing beneath the swords of their 
destroyers. 1 rushed to the spot. 


1 prayed— I implorod— I threatened 
—1 threw myself between the mur- 
derers and their victims — received 
this gash— and still remained un- 
heard. Kuthing seemed moie pro- 
bable than that the blood-thirsty rage 
of the people would speedily tuin^ 
with like uumanliuess, upon the 
wives and children of the slain. To 
avert this, 1 seized upon an instant 
when they paused weary with 
slaughter. On Ihaiy my hrolhers! I 
shouted with n mihii as joyous as if 
all hail been light and laudable : On 
thcHy the foe is caliup/ished^ and has 
left US his iiKIlts. Lit us (lieide the 
SPOIL I 1 was answered with an ac- 
clamation of delight— they dragged 
out w'omeii and childien, cast lots 
for the trembling creatures, and boro 
them oft' as slaves. What, then, have 
1 failed in ? — that 1 did not stop an 
inundation ?— that 1 did nut overawe 
a tempest ? 

A.sp. No one would require it at 
thy hand. But before 1 pronounce 
thee guiltless, I have more questions 
yet to put to thee, iladst tliou not, 
ill this division of booty, a female 
slave as thy share ? 

Ale. Undoubtedly 

Asp. And her name ? 

Ate. Miris. 

Asp. {Aside), As 1 had heard! 
{Aloud). Is she beautiful 'i 

Ate. So beautiful, that she yields 
only to thee. {Smilw^). Would 1 
otherwise have chosen her for my- 
self? 

Asp. {With evident displeu,snie). 
Excellently done, young man ! 

Ale. What! Impossible that As- 
pasia can be angry at my saving one 
of her sisters. 

Asp. At your .saving of her, cer- 
tainly not. But dost thou purpose 
also to retain her ? — How now 1 No 
answer?— Candidly, such is thy 
purpose? 

Ale. Candidly, it is I 

Asj). And— smile not, mocker! 
you reproached me just now for 
condeoiniug you unheard— and 
with what intention do you retain 
tbe charming Miris ? 

Ale. No! Never has Aspasia to 
fear a rival I Every comparison does 
nothing but exalt her — every little 
infidelity makes her lover only mure 
devoted to her. 1 promised this 
unfortunate, at her own entreaty, in 
one of those minutes of absence 
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which film helped me to beguile — 
and who can bliiine me, if, when far 
from thee, [ souglit for some alle- 
viation of my misery ?~in one of 
tliOHo minutes I ])romified tmer to 
abandon her. To give her freedom 
now would bo abandonment. En- 
chanting Aspasia, ’tis impossible 
that ifoH can bo jealous of a wretched 
slave I Impossible that any man 
should prefer a Miris to thee. Even 
if 1 again embraced lier, this would 
but point out to me the endless dis- 
tance between her and the first 
daughter of Greece — would but 
drive me with new fervour to thy 
feet. ( He sinks nn one h nee^ and tin otr.\ 
It is (inns round A si* vs I a). 

{With a sirions tur). Arise, 
and give mo thy kiss I 
ulU\ (^Ea^irlif emhraeun^ Iter'). The 
kiss of forgiveness ? Ot reconcilia- 
tion? 

Asp. (Still more u/ionsh/, and now 
rclrcattno). Of SKi'AftATioN ? Know, 
young man, that Aspasia never yet 
shared the heart of a lover with any 
of lior sex, and never will. 

Air. (Attempting to embrace her 
(fffain). (.), I leave tlieo not, inimitable 
woman ! Cuuldst tliuu see bow ra- 
vishing even this wrath 

Asp Back ! henceforth thou be- 
holdest no more Aspasia, but the 
wife of Pericles. Inconstant ! never 
before did 1 for one of tliy brethren 
what 1 have done for thee! To au/^ 
jer them to tore me was my greatest 
favour; to few was it vouchsafed; 
and thee, thee alone, have I loved in 
return; ay, loved thee — to confess 
all my shame — lot’ed Hue first. Thanks 
to tliy perfidy, which has so soon 
plucked from my eyes the ignomi- 
nious veil ! it gives me back what 
rny heedlessness had nearly lost, — 
iraiioiilllUy of soul, and empire over 
man ! 

Ale. (Ah before). Aspasia! 

Asp. (Again breaking fnm Inm). 
Away— think not that i play the 

g outing girl I Were 1 again to em- 
race thee-^again to print a kiss of 
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love upon thy lips, the gods must 
sink me to the vilest of tho vile. 
Go! the aims of thy Miris are 
rounder, perchance, than mine; in 
her thou wilt not yet find so visible 
—what thy quick glance has already 
marked in me. How cruel, then, 
were it to detain thee ten minutes 
longer from the beautiful Meliaul 
(E.vil.) 

Ale. ( (lazes after her for a long time 
ill nude amazcnienlf — at lusty when he 
secs she is in earnisf, hreahs out into a 
bitter Uw^h). Excellent! A dismissal 
iQ the liandsomcst form ! A thou- 
sand regular divorc«'.s could not be 
more solemii. And this to aik?— to 
me from A.spMui? The auluinn rejects 
the spring! Ha I ha! lia !— 
his forehead ). And yet, by tho immor- 
tals t since that moment when she 
first surrendered herself to me, 
never did she seem so worthy of luy 
love, as in this, when she casts mo 
from her. (A ptiii.se). Shall 1 pur- 

sue? To kneel and to implore? — 
Fye on tlieo, Alcibiades I at this age, 
with these accomplishments, 'twere 
more degrading tlian twenty such 
dismissals. But by my dearest oath, 
Aspasia! as I am tiie only one of my 
sex whom thou hast loved, so shall 
thou be the only one of thine, that 
shall break with me ///-;;/— tho only 
one that e*er shall cheat me into 
such a kiss of separation ! Lovo 
thee and hate thee will 1 at once, 
thou jealous sex I Thy weakness — 

thy folly — thy helplessness Ha! 

fool, fool ; why storm I thus ? Why 
am 1 swearing and prating here? 
Is what has befRllcn me so rare an 
accident ? Has a man like me, who 
would prove all, venture all, a right 
to rage, if out of the troops of women 
and maidens that allure him, one 
should now and then slip through 
the toils ?— especially one that has 
abode In them so long?— To Miris!* 
— to Miris 1 The art of loving, which 
she learned so soon, she must have 
forgot still sooner, if in her arms 1 
shall miss Aspasia. 


We may he forced to show, hereafter, that he was in earnest with his oath 
—more particularly, if we can, for tho sake of our female admirers, muster 
sufficient rcsoluiiou to give them 
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Sarfy Rising, ' 


EAULY nisiNij. 


*' Early to bed. and eaily 
1<i (he wny In bo he.iltliy, i 

So saytilli rliymo, if not reason — 
yet, notwithstanding this authorita- 
tive distirh, would we venture to 
ask, if you ever saw the sun rise ? 

“ Ever saw tlie sun rise ! that is a 
strange question.” Not at all— start 
not, reader, masculine or feminine, 
fair or brown — nine-tenths of the 
readers of Maga never saw the sun 
rise. Ill the hrst place, it requires a 
gift — for every-day eyes never sec 
it. To the greater pait of mankind, 
sun, moon, and stars, are but as 
lamps and candles. Tlio worship- 
pers of the sun are a race nearly 
extinct. The greatest compliment 
nowadays paid to that luminary is 
that of the French poet, who styles 
him Le Cirand Dkc de iJhandelles, 
Yet is the rising sun a very magnifi- 
cent object; and those gifted with 
that second siglit have travelled 
tiiousands of miles to stand tiptoe 
on tlie Andes and Alps to sec the 
glory. Not that such extent of tra- 
vel is necessary ; many a delightful 
glimpse may be seen nearer home, 
if nut BO full a display of his majes- 
ty — and many a time have Christo- 

Uuzzirig round, torment awake. 


There is no creature that has so 
many enemies as sleep—** innocent 
sleep.” Pleasure and pain, but 
mostly the latter — anxiety of a 
thousand kinds — ill-fortune, care, 
love — ea< h in its turn, is the Mac- 
beth to murder it ; and considering 
those natural and unnatural mala- 
dies that distemper it, it Is worthy 
of our admiration, if, weak as wo 
are, we can ever enjoy a half-hour's 
doze in any real comfort. And 
therefore is it, that when it is to be 
had, it becomes the subject of so 
much envy, slander, and back- biting. 
The world that must be up are ever 
rating against the world that must 
not, and would, if they could, esta- 
blish a waking tyranny, enforce do- 
miciliary visits, assassinate repose, 
and attack us in our very beds. We 
are entirely amateur in that matter» 
and though not given to act the 
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mil wcaUli}') Aiicl wi.<r." 

plicr and lie kissed h.'iiids 'to cncli 
other ; he from his orient cloud, and 
Christopher on liCAtlutry hill and 
burn side ; and so h.avc they smoked 
their calumet of peace, before tlic 
world knew of tin? rising of eillier. 
But the sight is altngotlier a luxury, 
and, like all luxuries, not to ho had 
too cheap. 

Those who are compelled to rise 
early are not voluntary worshippers, 
not true Persians ; and .-udi are the 
great mass of mankind, wlio are 
forced from their beds by poverty, 
toil, and duty, and walk forth wUli 
their heads bent downwards instead 
of upwards, and, in their daily repe- 
tition of irksome tasks, lammit that 
thero is nothing netv under the sun. 
Gladly would more than Iialf the 
world that stir betimes return if they 
dared, and bide them under their 
warm blankets again, particularly on 
cold winter mornings— but poverty 
will not let them )i(^ folded in that 
fond dream, and drags them out of 
bed, bidding them i isc or starve— 
povcity with her myriad plagues, 
that 

ami say be starv’d or risiiqj ” 

Ti.utos— A nisToi’ii A K fs , 

sluggard at any time, reserve the 
extra-early for a particular luxury, 
and enjoy it occasionally for Its ra- 
rity; and wo pronounce it very 
admirable, that is, in its way — but 
there is a season for all things. 

We strongly object to the unrea- 
sonableness of being required to 
obey, ^nd throw off at all mornings 
on command. Early risers from 
necessity are apt to be envious— the 
few from choice are in general the 
most conceited of beings, because 
they presume to walk on two legs, 
and, imitating the cock that cmis 
them up, strut their early hour or 
two, while others are unconscious 
of having any legs at all, but Ho 
folded up, one resting body, without 
distinction of sensitive limb or 
muscle, identified only in ilio cly- 
slum of dreams. Your parly risers, 
in the distemper of their minds, 
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fancy every sleeping brother a 
" Lubber fiend.** They are a very 
conceited generation. Even those 
who, witii a perfect inanity of mind, 
do nought but step methodically 
from grass to gravel, and from gra- 
vel tu^rasH, rate their neighbouis of 
the closed windows, whose very 
dreams may have more pith, mar- 
row, and life in them, than all the 
waking apologies for thought of the 
watclihil. 

We took up, the other day, two 
works that lay, properly enough, 
close together, in enviable repose, 
which their authors never intended 
them to enjoy. Essays on caily 
rising ! We were amused by the 
strange volubility of tlic one, and 
the inonitor absurdities of the other. 
They seem to think that they have 
caught the sleeping public napping, 
and that they can keep down, as a 
monster for exhibition, a ludibriiim, 
the great Quinbiis Flestrio, with 
their Liliputian voids; and so wc 
have taken it into our heads to give 
them a cut with our knife — tliat is, 
the colds, not the man — tliat the 
great sleeping Qiiinbus Flcstrin may 
rise as a balloon, if he chooses, and 
shake o/T the pins and needles of the 
l.ilipiuiaiis at his leisure, and drop 
lazily down to take his other doze. 

Wo must say, howe\ or, that these, 
as well as other writers on this 
subject, are very excellent and pious 
men, and broatlio a spirit of devo- 
tion that, if it were not connected 
with this subject, would bo truly re- 
fresliing. But wo protest against 
making religion a stalking-horse — 
we protest against forcing texts of 
Scripture to arguments on which 
they were never intended to hear, as 
authorizing a practice, that may have 
very evil consequences, and which 
lias been by the ill- disposed adopted 
against the Scriptures tiiemselves, 
which, it is said, the evil one can 
quote for his purpose. We arc 
afraid of even the appearance of 
levity on such a subject as Scripture 
quotiDj^ ; but it is such a dangerous 
absurdity in the hands of enthusi- 
asts, both in and out of religion, and ! 
which many serjous persons abstain 
from in reverence of the sanctity of 
the Scriptures, that we must briefly 
show the utter unreasonableness of 
It— and the more so, as we find 
nearly the same quotations seized 


upon by all who write on the duty of 
early rising— because it happened 
that Jacob rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and because “ the three Marys 
came to the sepulchre eariy w'liilc it 
was yet dark." This might be said 
in praiso of night as well as morn- 
ing. In a learned note, to prove that 
the word “ morning" means “ witli 
all mental power,** it is singularly 
and somewhat ludicrously assimilat- 
ed with early rising—*' Behold, as 
wild asses in the (Tesert, go they 
forth to their work, rising betimes 
for their prey.” The Psalms arc 
quoted for David's early prayer, 
omitting llie nightly watchings. Ad- 
versaries to the order might as well 
quote, “ Why haste ye to rise up 
early, aud so late lake rest, and oat 
the bread of carefulness, for so giv- 
eth be bis beloved sleep ;*’ or, ** let 
the saints be jojfiil and glad, let 
them rejoice in their beds.” Tf the 
modern Haiiits who would enforce 
the practice of chiistian duty are 
shocked at these quotations, wc arc 
no less so at theirs ; and we do it 
only to show them how dangerous 
an exorcise they indulge in. There 
is something very whimsical in Mr 
Head’s way of treating this subject, 
in his ** Essay on Early Rising and 
Prayer.** Bjinks wt injinitum might 
be writteir in this manner — they 
might as well tre.at of railroads for 
pages, and terminate by saying, 
** how inferior all this to early ris- 
ing.** We have an example in a 
passage on music — which, by the 
by, indcppndentiy of its not bearing 
On the subject, we think bad writ- 
ing, and very like the style of com- 
posing in riddles, of which we recol- 
lect a speriraen in Hannah More’s 
“ Euli^gy on Prayer.’^' Having, fair- 
ly or unfairly, and rather roundly, 
rated m^tsic, descilbed by riddles, 
what it is and what it Is not, and 
bade the world shut their ears, he 
takes the other tack, and quotes an 
eloquent passage from Hooker in its 
praise; 'and having called it previ- 
ously the **resource of a sickly soul," 
with Hooker’s fine eloquence before 
him— be says—*' Now all that is here 
said of music, as preparatory and 
Instrumental to devotion, Is appli- 
cable to early rising." So, upon a 
parity of reasoning, is every art, or 
any thing which be may think fit to 
dIsciiBa ; tliough the same author 
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thinks he Is advancing jilety by (in 
several passages) decrying human 
learning, arts and sciences, ail which 
is a pitiable mistake. It is true that 
these things, without the other, are 
little worth ; but why are they to be 
in opposition V The great apostle of 
the Gentiles denied them not, nor 
disdained to quote the heathen 
poets. 

We arc glad to get rid of this part 
of our animadversions. The other 
little volume has run through we 
know not how many editions, and, 
if omens are of any value for the 
cause it advocates, it liad better 
never been ushered into tiie world 
at all. The poor good pious au* 
thor—held forth as an example 
(whose brother edits this book on 
early rising)— died at the early ago 
of and the editor ir. " the subject 
of long protracted illness and this 
fasciriiliis of exhoitatlons Is backed 
by t’le. authority of the “ amiable 
and afllicted Mrs Anna Williams.’* 
in h»*r ** Hints from an Invalid Mo- 
ther to her Daughter.’* 

Now, really, young persons In their 
natural cheerfulness will not be very 
willing to enrol tiicmsolves in this 
doleful school of Martyrs, and tvill be 
glad enough to take the first oppor- 
tuuiiy of sleeping off the riielaiicnoly 
impressions, and, like the ancient 
Greeks, open their windows and 
throw off their dismal omens to the 
sun, when they shall he sure he has 
risen, by pouring his flood of day- 
light through their curtains. 

We suspect that the style of this 
book will be adopted by the rising 
monitors of many an infant school, 
when advanced to literature practi- 
cally. It is the most exhortatory 
we ever met'wilh— young as ho Was, 
none escape his admonitions. He 
visits an amiable family, a gentleman, 
his wife, and allowed number of 
children, and in return for his hos- 
pitable reception, enters into a cor- 
respondence to rouse them all, old 
and young, out of their bl^ds. He 
ventures even to ask this respectable 
hospitable father of an amiable fa- 
mily, ** what he thinks of the glut- 
ton and the drunkard." That though 
” sorry to rank his friend on a level 
with such characters, yet he must in 
candour tell him,*’ &c. But let us 
probe the conceit of these early 
risers with a little reason, and see 


the arguments brought forward^ 
they are generally^ such as those, 
which I select from published works. 
You are to rise early; Ist, Be- 
cause the sun docs. ‘idly, Because 
the laik does. Silly, Because the 
dew is on the ground. 4tlily, Be- 
cause the landscape is most* beauti- 
ful at an early hour, .'iihly, Be- 
c.’iuse the lltopianB attended public 
lectures every morning lufore day- 
break. Glbly, Because physician 
Noodle says it Is healthful. 7thly, 
Because Ills a Chi istian duty. To 
the first, we answer— the sun gets up 
when he likes, and not always at the 
same hour, and is a notorious bed- 
lier dining the winter aiontlis, and 
in certain disagreeable places, has 
been known to lie a-bed for months 
together. To the ‘id, Because the 
lark is notoiioiisly not a respect- 
able character, and we suspect has 
been up all night. To the 3d, Bor- 
cause the dew is on the ground, is 
the very reason why we should wait 
till Aurora has swept it off, and ore- 
pared the green carpet for our feet. 
To the 4th, Because the landscape 
is not then most beautiful, but is so 
at all hours, to those who can see 
without picturesque spectacles. To 
the 5th, That when In Utopia, we 
will do as the Utopians do; that 
public lectures before breakfast are 
worse than bores, and finally, that 
England is no Utopia now. To the 
6th, That physician Noodle, being a 
uoodle, his opinion is nut worth a 
fee or a farthing. The 7th, AVe 
deny t» toto and tidiik the assertion 
an unwarrantably offensive liberty. 
Then we have continually forced 
upon US Lord Mansfield’s enquiry 
Into the habits of witnesses who 
had attained great ago, and we are 
iold^ they were invariably early 
risers. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than the inference. The fact 
is simply, examples of longevity 
mast be sought from the mass of the 
population, who are of necessity 
early risers. And witnesses in law- 
suits are pretty sure to be men of 
business. But, we doubt not, if you 
'>were to searcli the parish register, 
you would find the great number of 
those who die young, to have been 
early risers too. But how stands 
the matter on the score of health ? 
Perhaps it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, that sleep, *^tfae great 





restorative,** Ilka all other resttfra^^ 
tives, mav be taken to excess. Some 
constitutions require more, some 
less. But every Individual ought to 
find out Ills own measure; and if 
your advocates for early rising’* 
would make that tiie foundation of 
their arguments, and, moreover, use 
early rising as a relative term, to bo 
dated from the hour of sleep, their 
labours would he more rational 
and more beneficial. But now 
all tlieoiies upon the subject aro 
whimsical. They hold night in 
perfect abhorrence, and pass it 
into the oblivion of sleep with 
all its galaxy, moon and stars, 
majesty and magnificence — so- 
liMiin sliade and silver light, and 
such tliouglits of iLulversal love, and 
thankful uesB, and piety, as steal into 
tho heart at no time so powerfully, 
as if heaven-sent through the still 
atmosphero. All these are nought 
to them. Their sensibilities are 
dead under the iinprcssioti of the 
* wet blanket’ of the night. Wiiat 
to them are ast'onomy and astro- 
nomers, with their midnight praise 
and thanksgiving to tho Creator of 
myriads of bright worlds then invi- 
sible ? They treat the body and mind 
too at niglit as in a state of disease, 
and griively ask if the mind can be 
active when tlie body is fatigued.” 
Tbougli the fatigue is not then cer- 
tainly absolutely necessary, the ima- 
gination is never more busy than in 
bleep itself; and is then most ex- 
cursive, wlien the body is the least 
so. Oh ! it is delightful when it 
thus steals away from reality, cre- 
ates a world, and embodies all things 
for Itself. And when you feel it 
gently laying down your limbs, ex- 
tracting their very weight, and 
gifting tiiem with a winged buoy- 
ancy, yet all alive only to a sense of 
repose, and the very soul gifted with 
, powers of poesy unutterAle. This 
a state of disease I The fancy dead I 
Uie intellect saddened I They aro 
then in their very glory. Far deep 
into the night is tho intellectual 
hour. We might perhaps rationally 
assert (if it were not theorizing),i 
that the horizontal position, by ad- 
mitting the more ready flow of 
humour into the brain, has some- 
what encumbered its bright facul- 
ties, and thereby dimmed their high 
perceptions, and reduced them to 


an eVery-day uso; and at the same 
time, perhaps, left the body more 
elastic for its destined daily labour 
and activity. But, by night, the 
brain is cleared again of these juices, 
that return filtered to the body, 
having left in the seat of the soul 
their more vital essences, that give 
a strength, a vigour, enriching with 
busy industry tho kingdom within. 
It is evidently the case with many, 
nay, with most studious men, and 
men of creative minds, that their 
mental faculties aro more awako 
some hours, and tliose late ones, 
preceding rest, tfrin at any otlier 
time. But you may urgo tliis in 
vain. You will be answered l)y the 
cant of intellectual deprccintiou ; 
.mid if it be admitted that studies 
protracted to a late hour be tatniir- 
abic to acquirement, you are foolish- 
ly asked — And is tbo advancement 
of intellectual improvement of such 
importanee ? " To be sure it is ; — 
tbo highest, if it take not a very sad 
direction. In its higliest condition 
it may constitute the »reat diflVrence 
between us and augtds, as it does in 
its lower between us and brutes; 
and may not tho extension of these 
faculties be one of tbo rewards of 
the blessed, who will nut praise their 
Maker tbo less for having improved 
their talent? But liere the infant 
monitor will take you by the button, 
and, though solemnly asserting be 
bad rather be serious than jocose, 
will attempt to fascinate you with 
wit. “ Will you believe the feeble 
glimmerings of the lamp, whoso light 
is conveyed in fitful flashes, to lie so 
Influential upon tbo thinking facul- 
ties, BO auxiliary to the iutidlectual 
powers, as tho pure unwavering 
blaze of the orb of day ? Would 
you rather your compositions should 
be scented with the odours of nil, 
than breathe the freshness and im- 
part the fragrance of tho morn? 
Would you prefer the intended 
compliment of a comparison to 
the owi to the more pleasing com- 
parison with the laik? However 
you may feel about tho matter, my 
dear fellow, let me tell you that 
you shall havo the blinklngs and 
blindness, the screechings and equal- 
lings of the former, if I can enjoy 
the liveliness and loftiness, the me- 
lody and music of the latter." Now 
all such verbiage of alliteration we 





Bhoiiid fltroagijr auspect' ,t.q femall of 
the lamp, and a badrone, t6o, hat 
that, by the way^lampa indeed w}ih> 
feeble glinamerlnga, where are they 
to be seen now-a-days ? U there 
any Apollo, Mapus or Parrua, ad- 
dicted to ruahlighta, or the fitful 
flashes of a chip dipt in foul oil ? 
Now this is ever the way praters 
make out their case—duing worse 
despite, than turning Hyperion into 
a satyr. It is true Franklin did dis- 
cover, and publish to the world his 
great discovery, that the sun shone 
as soon as he was up; but what 
is that to tiie discovery of gas- 
lights and wax-lights, that shine 
when the sun is down? Luxury 
has its origin from such, as we learn 
from theHamiltonianLatin — lux cer<R 
— burn wax candles. Uiit if that was 
true then of the sun, It is not always 
true now. Certain it is, he docs 
not ilways shine as soon as he is 
up. He has been cither shorn of 
his beams, or dreads a reform act 
of the Utilitarians to make him ripen 
cucumbers, and too often keeps his 
distance, and interposes a fog be- 
tween us and his splendour — and 
gives a very sly and suspicious look 
at the world before he throws off 
his uightcap. and lifts himself up 
for exhibition. 

“ S.I when the sun in bed, 

Ciirtain'd with cluudy red, 

INJIotvi hiji rhin iiiiuii an orient wave*’ — 

But, leaving the Sun to vindicate his 
<iwii honour, we must stand up fur 
the poor ill-used owl. The poor 
owl is a most re.spectable travelling 
preacher, a poor abstemious mt.ndi- 
cant friar, that humbly craves for 
his homily but the leg of a mouse, 
or such small matter as that, fur bis 
whole convent. And as to his blink- 
ing blindness, does he not see faither 
into the night than most people? 
and many a one tries all he can to 
look very like him. And as to bis 
screechings, that’s only between him 
and the moon; and those who do 
not understand his Gaelic need not 
be offended with the sense of it 
But the lark we have shown to be 
the veriest debauchee, if keeping 
bad hours will make him one. He 
is the fuddled piper at the fairy re- 
vels; and it is they, the invisible, 
that lift him up In the morning early, 
that he shall not sliamo the chaste 
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cold eiirtlrt^p they lift him, singing 
bis rdilocking songs the while, and 
then put him to bed upon a pillowy 
cloud, far out of sight and hcaiing 
too of his tipsy jollities. But now 
Mentor seems really to have been 
with the larks. I will add but one 
quotation more, and can only say, 
lollow the advice it contains.” Now, 
then, for the lark’s canon, an admi- 
rable rule of life. But here he be- 
comes enthusiastically an ultra, and 
is not content to rise with the sun, 
not subscribing, perhaps, to Frank- 
lin’s discovery, or fondly thinking 
he may shine before he is up. 

“ Rise before the sun, 

And muke a breakfast of the inoruing 
dew, 

Serv’d up by Nature on some grassy hill : 
You’ll find it nectar.” 

There’s a breakfast to recommend 
to a stout travelling gentleman up 
before the sun ! Many such would 
ensure a consumption, tltough not of 
viands. But we always suspect ad- 
vice in poetry to have a hidden 
meaning, particulaiiy in blank verse. 

Death and the Exciseman.” Wo 
have it! Finding it to be served up 
on some grassy hill, we recognise it 
at once, and doubt not a moment the 
** mountain dew,” the place where 
Nature, the gauger, clearly points 
out the illicit still, and we acknow- 
ledge that farther on we may fare 
worse, and And no such nectar. 

But there is nolhing like maxims 
in verse; so Early Riser thiows in 
your tcelli a tew scraps, that your 
children may learn them ; and there 
is a pretty one enough by the ieai ued 
Mr Bcloe, but so sadly ominous, 
that the pour dear chiUlien, if they 
believe a word of it, will be afraid 
f r their lives to pick a violet of a 
morning by the hedge-hide, and fear 
death is hid and lurking for them, 
like the fox, under the colewort. 
It is *‘the Pursuit of Health.” It 
tells of a fairy waking the poet one 
April morning (we suspect it must 
have been the first,) and sending 
him forth from his warm bed in 
pursuit of health. Off he trots 
to the grove, but she is not there. 
Ho questions the violet, the prim- 
rose, the cowslip of her where- 
about, but finds her not with any 
of them; and it is rather extraor- 
dinary that they should have been 
2 s 
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nil ftickly, but (lo it is ; and, to tfao end 
of the poem.beaUhla not to be found, 
to the mortification of the poet, and 
the Ri^toulelmient of all who look up> 
on the poetry aa enforcing the prac- 
tice. It would have been far better 
to hare Bcorned for an hour the 
sluggard’s reproof, “ a little more 
sleep and a little more slumber, a 
little more foMiiig of the arms,** il an 
to rush out of a irarm bed at four 
or five in the morning, to run after 
health ; and no wonder she ran from 
Idm, fiiglitencd at the sight of the 
hunter, like Daphne from Apollo, 
whereas, had he lain blill, she wOuld 
have come of her own accord and 
smoothed his pillow for him, and 
kissed his eydids and blessed him, 
for such is her wont to visit her pa- 
tients from village to village, the 
real poor man’s fiiend. We were 
foolish enough to try some such pur- 
suit once upon a time, and wore up 
and on horseback for tlm bunt, nioi fl- 
ing after inorniug before sunrise — 
and iR-artily repented of it. Our 
clotlu-N became loose about us, we 
lost flesh sadly* and began to tear 
for the bone, for we rattled in our 
saddle; when luckily wo recollect- 
ed the tombstone and llie epitaph, 
I was well, I w'ould be better, and 
here I am.’* And once tin a walk- 
ing excursion in North Wales, our- 
selves and a friend grew very sick 
— till li'iving slept at a wretched 
place somewhere at Snowdon, and 
rising vny early in the morning, we 
found oiir host, who was a stono- 
mason.squ'Liiiog a couple at his door, 
that would have just suited to teM 
our brief history. The man eyed us 
significantly, and we left off the prac- 
tice, and happily returned to our fa- 
milies in safety. 

Horrid \ ules ! that would tic us all 
down lo an hour, to a minute— to 
make us slaves, obedient to the fin- 
ger of a watch ; it is not to be en- 
dured. But if there la an odious 
necessity of rising when we would 
ladly be in our beds, let us at least 
c convinced by good reasons— one 
good argument is worth a thousand 
bad ones, real modest, yet strict 
duty, will point out in each case the 
necessity, and that is enough ; there 
is no contradicting,' no arguing 
against “ rise, or your family won’t 
have bread” — and so up leaps the 
labourer, because be is satisfied with 


the reaaoQ. But be sure duty wlU 
never pihgue any with fletitious ar- 
guments, and tell you to get out of 
your bed, because the fish are be- 
gioniug to wave their fins or wriggle 
their backs, or the tadpoles their 
tails; or because the tomtits are be- 
ginning to perk and to twit, but be- 
cause there are such and such tasks 
to be performed; and then if the 
called will not rise with a good grace, 
duty will not give them long indul- 
geucc, for they will not have a bed 
to lie on. But duty never calls at the 
wrong door. That Is the exclusive 
impertinence of advice that now- 
a-days has no scruples, as in Mil- 
ton’s time, “ and never slumbers 
but If it cannot come in at the door, 
will leap through the casement or 
down the chimney, and sit like an 
inquest or night- mare on the body 
of murdered and innocent sleep. 
Advice, that imp secretary to Lady 
Bus) body, president of a Ihousaud 
mumping societies; but duty, that 
preserves the stars from wrong,” 
keeps pietty much to her own home 
and her own parish ; and if she meet 
praters of the advice school, gently 
puts her finger on their mouth and 
bids them mind their own business. 
Since the days that we loft off wear- 
ing hair shiits, which were even 
worse than those can be when we may 
wear none; since the days of self- 
inortitlcaiioi), and penance, and self- 
flagellatiun (v\'e remember with hor- 
ror healing the groaus of a Francis* 
can at a convent, about the hour of 
three In the morning, and, somehow 
or other, associate the cord with the 
hour), superstition has not endea- 
voured to exact a greater tyranny 
than this demand upon poor hu- 
man flesh, that would fain cry out, 
“leave me, leave me to repose.” 
Think buta moment on thiee or four 
o’clock in a winter morning, a cold 
damp air without, and a Peerless 
palpable darkness all around, and of 
warm sleep within, or a sensible 
slumber, better and warmer still— 
that sleep of which Sancho said, 
“Blessed be the man that invented Ir, 
it wraps meupwarm like a blanket.” 
Is there any luxury greater than 
repose ? The beggar, if he has It, is 
a king, and with his head under his 
covering, and his eyes closed, and, 
fancy free, is “ monarch of all he 
surveys;” and can a greater pen* 
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anee be Jbflltted thaa, without anv 
necessity but luperatltloua LmpoaU 
tioD, to be forced from thia illuinU 
nated Elyaium of a dream, caked 
aud ehlvering, into Tartarian dark- 
ness ? Look at a dormouse wrapped 
in cotton, aud folded up warmly, as 
it were within himself, aud could 
you have the cruelty to take him 
out with cold fingers, and plunge 
him into a half frozen basin ? If so, 
you are an Inveterate early riser. 
Wc have an antipathy to the whole 
matter, and remember, even now, 
with pain, an occurrence that has 
ever made us detest it hut upon ah* 
solute necessity. When we were 
about ten years of age (the very 
time when we love to lie like dor- 
mice, warm and happy), lying in the 
most sweet sleep, oblivious of ad- 
jective and noun, cape and promou- 
tory, troy weight, pennyweights, 
slates, and rod, some big tyrants 
tore us from bed, and the blankets 
from beneath to toss us in them. 
Neither the meekness of tears nor 
the ilattery of fourpetice (all we 
were worth), could soften the ruf- 
fians — up wo went, and thrice did 
the head and shouldeis touch the 
ceiling, when, just as we were de- 
scending into the blanket for the 
fourth time, in came the scliool- 
niahter, cane in hand, and down we 
came, in our sweetest infancy, upon 
the hard floor. That descent was 
not seen by the ruthless master. 
Tlie tyrants were active, and In bed 
in a moment. We were out, and 
the caue twisting about the hare and 
tender limbs without iDtcrnr.sslon, 
inflicting before unknown torture. 
It was about break of day, aud from 
that hour we connect rising at thtt 
time with rising from the blanket 
aud flagellation. 

There is a very curious state of 
happiness in lying a- bed of morn- 
ings, which, though perhaps many 
have experienced, few have been 
sufficiently thankful for. Let a man 
be too late for a coach at three or 
four o'clock in the day, and he will 
turn sulky, and be perhaps uncivil to 
all he meets, but let him have to 
rise at either of those hours in the 
morning, more especially if it be 
winter, and pouring or snowing, to 
start by the eai ly heavy coach for 
an hundred miles or so, being at the 
time fatigued with previous business, 


and then let him Ue half watchful, 
lest he he too lute, a strange slum- 
ber shall pass over the *' spirit of his 
dream ” — a cousi lousness tliat time 
is passing— that somebody will be 
too late. He makes a bet against 
his owu identity, if passenger or 
coach will start but too late. He 
feels an intense pleasure, as of a 
gambler with little risk— has no no* 
tion but that it is an excellent juke- 
-^a few minutes more the Heavy 
will be off— how warffi he is himself 
—how doubly sensible of repose, 
perfect enjoyment, and even delights 
in clie'ttlng himself. When broad 
awake, and aware that it is to his 
own loss— that he has paid his fare, 
lostltis place, and broken his '>ngage- 
inent— he is rernncllcd to ail, and 
never will forget the happy moments 
— aud tliiuks the luxury cheaply 
honglit— himself ([ualifled for an im- 
perial reward for Inventing a new 
pleasure.. 

But wliat Is pleasure, quoth Puri- 
tan Piiin, who would havo had the 
poor pilgrim flogg'd for hoi ling his 
pease, but a Jade to be taken up on 
suspicion, and whipped ? 

But be not all you wlio arc up 
with the sun so conceited, as if he 
were your iamiliar, and were shining 
only for you, while you contemn the 
moon aud tlte stars. Before be has 
been up with you an hour or two 
the sun himself will be heartily sick 
of your company, and will be glad to 
bide his head behind his clouas.and 
coldly, and half in compassion, look 
through a mist at you and your vani- 
ties. And do you think, when you 
rise at tbo transition hour, when It 
is neither day nor night, and walk 
the earth like troublea spirits, ghosts 
scared out of Erebus, that it la you 
that have thrust the moon and the 
stars Into a dark closet, because they 
have thought fit to retire to their glo- 
rious chambers, wherein thejr will 
dress themselves splendidly fur the 
enauing night, and will be again*' at 
Home^ to their choice favourites, 
silvan revellers, and " Maids who 
love the moon?” But what is all 
the beauty of the spangled night, if 
the eyes of all mankind are to bo 
aun> flowers, and close and open only 
as that luminary rites end sets ? In 
vain would all their glory be given. 
And how painful would be the idea, 
that Europe, or even this nation. 
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should bo ftll (lead asleep at the same 
moment— dead alive in Sunraoleucyi 
an idea that suggests an insurrection 
on man of the iuruiior creation of 
nature, animate and inanimate. Not 
an eye open, not a tongue with 
speech to tell of the encroachment 
of the mountains moving towards us, 
or the ocean overtopping our walls. 
But, happily, there is wickedness 
enough yet left *n the woild to se- 
cure us, l>y the sin of sitting up late, 
and not rising early. 

Then, notv\ ithstc'mding your vitu- 
peration against tlie niuiuiug sleep- 
ers, you fancy youiselves the sw^eet- 
est tempried people in the world, 
and, smoothing your raven plumage, 
simper that early rising sweetens 
the temper;" when you know that 
half of you, not exactly before dawn, 
seeing which way to get out, get out 
of bed the wrong side, wliicli is a 
proverbial sourness. And what is it 
but the acerbities of the busy, ac- 
tive, waking, jostling, world, early a- 
work for mischi if, that spoil the tem- 
pers ? A few hours stolen from all 
this turmoil after tlie sun is down, 
and spent in familiar, social, domes- 
tic pleasures, in delight and liartnony, 
amid music, taste, and literature, 
are the real golden renovating mo- 
menta of life. ITow many would be 
glad to takerefuge from troubles, and 
to their beds altogether ! And though 
we have said that in general, and 
at the stirring time of lile, too much 
rest is had for the health, yet tliere 
are times and conditions of life, when 
the bed is a sure haven for the shat- 
tered vessel — the body that can 
scarce keep the " sea of troubles," 
—and a very cell for meditation. 


There is a ^ery amusing account 
of some rich state given by Bern), 
as a memoir of himself. Fortune 
bad not played very fairly with 
him,— for, being of an origim.l ge- 
nius, and most unfit for the labo- 
rious service of others, be b. came 
secretary to Cardinal do Bibbiena, 
and afterwards to Gianimattco Gi- 
berte. Bishop of Verona, and othcis ; 
tired to death of writing, with bis 
liands and pockets ever stuffed full 
of papets and his head with confu- 
sion, and all his resources failing by 
fire or flood, or II Diavolo, he sup- 
poses himself to arrive at an eu- 
chanted palace, where every one 
does as he likes. He instantly ordeis 
a bed, and such a one that up- 
holsterers should read the book to 
learn to make the like ; it had pil- 
lows on eY(‘ry side, and was so large 
that be could swim in it, " come si 
fa iiel mare.” Near to him, just 
leaving space for a table between, 
Master Peter, a French cook, who 
had not either made any great mat- 
ter by his art, had a similar bed. 
lie was a good companion, ordered 
good dishes, and told pleasant sto- 
lies, — the usual routine being, to 
tell a tale, eat, and sleep, then eat, 
sleep, and tell a tale. But the FJo- 
rentiue seldom speaks, and so de- 
tests fatigue, that nothing but his 
head is seen above the counterpane ; 
and that be miglit not move hands, 
feet, nor even bis teeth, the attend- 
ants feed him by a silver tube made 
on purpose, on soups. Their great, 
and somewhat strange amusement, 
was to count the veins In the beams 
of the rafters overhead. 


** II suo Bommo bene era in jacere, 
Nudo, lungo, disteso, e *1 suo diletto 
Era non far mai nulla, e starsi in letto. 

Tanto era dallo srriver stracco e morto. 

Si i membri e i sensi avea strutti ed arsi 
Che non sapea in plu tranquillo porto, 

Pa cosl tempestoso mar ritrarsi : 

Ne piu conforms antidoto, e conforto 
Par a tante fatiche, che io starsf 
Che starsi in letto, e non far mai niente, 

F cost il Gorpo rifare e la mente. 


*'11 letto era una voste una gonnella 
Ad ogni buona, cbe se la roetesse 
Poteva un larga e stretta e lunga avcila, 

Crespa, e schiettB, secondo die volesse, 

Quando un la sera si spogliava i panni 
Lasciava in suo forzier tuUl gli affanni." 

Inamorato, lib. 3, canto 7. 
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The Floi'entide and Master Peter I waa but aickly, but 1 do tliiuk now 
the FreDcliinan were no such great my constitution is beginning to gci 
fools. Perhaps by this refreshment strong.” 

of mind and body, they were laying « And how old are you then, 
in a stock of health, waiting tran- Pliilip?” 

(|uil]y until the weariness of both ** Aighty-nine.” 
might peel off; and then they might Eighty-nine, and the constitution 
come forth renovated, fresh, and heijinniug to get strong, and without 
glistening, leaving their old skins be- ever taking a single dose of ])r Mo- 
hlnd them. We have ourselves seen rison’s! ninety, ninety-one. ninety- 
more than once the benefit of the two, ninety-three, ninety-four, and 
practice; it has invariably led to tbero was no visible alteration, 
longevity. The fact is, at a certain There is no knowing Low long they 
age, and especially after a life of la- might have lived had it not been for 
hour (as overseers of the poor well an accident. One coM wintry morn- 
know), there is no killing a regular ing, very early, Michael thi ust his 
bed-liur. If he even wastes, he be- left foot out of bed, whether in a 
conies a more concentrated vitality, drr am, or that, like a gi ain of barley, 
a sort of living mummy, lie is as ho was growing out from keeping, 
safe from the common slayer as the never will be known. But at that 
autideluvian toad in liis block of moment Death or the Doctor pas- 
marble, the difference being, that one sing, a blast, with a (.harp whistle, 
has a warm, the other u cold bed. cauic through the casement. It was 
We knew two old men that had the fatal dait: Michael's toe received 
lived, or rather eat, dozed, and slept it. It was nipt ofl* tlefore he could 
away years together in the same draw it in, the icy mortality crept 
room, much like Master Peter and upwards, and Michael's thin breath 
the Florentine, excepting that tlieir was frozen, and “ slit” in a moment, 
fare was not quite so luxurious. Philip slept, through the death 
Death came to the village his quar- and burial of itis friend Michael, 
tcrlyandmonthlyvisita, and disposed and wot not of the matter. It was 
of young and old as busily as if he the only shock, they say, he ever 
were a New Guardian of the Poor ; was known to feel,, vi'hen he awoke, 
ixit somehow or oilier, he always seven days after, and said, ** Mi- 
ovcilookcd them — even when he chael, a’n’t you hungry ?” The no 
stepped into the poor bouse, just answer would not have surprised 
alter the doctor. The fact is, their him ; but the old w'omaii coming in 
heads were seldom out of the blan- to feed him, and her very parlicu- 
kets, and their breathing was as soft larly ealamitous look, and the one 
and healthy as infants. Ever tran- mess instead of two, touched him, — 
quil Michael, happy Philip I They and his appetite failed him. Man 
could scarcely bo said to have had an can bear age and all its infirmitieH, 
external world; if there was one, but be e.annot bear solitude. In a 
their eyes were closed to it. Often as few days ho became weak. Tlio 
we visited them, we could not swear curate's wife was sent for. He had 
wo ever lieard Miebaei's articulsie been a favourite; he wanted sup- 
voice ; he never wasted his breath, port, and she raised him in bed. 
as if determined not to die for want ** Philip,” quoth she, ** you are 
of it. Philip was occasionally com- going ; tell me your last wishes ; 
municativo. So dead was he to com- What shall 1 do for you ?” 
nion cares, so was ho out of the roach Society bad its charm ; Philip was 
of vexations and emotions, that, as comforted. 

we learned from himself, though he ” What Is your lost wish?” re- 
had had a numerous family, and most peated the good lady ; wball 1 do 
of them settled within a few miles for you?” 

of the parish poor-house where he ** Give me, ".said Philip, with as- 
lay, he knew not if they were dead tonisbing strength of voice, ” sum- 
or living. He communicated the muttoeatl” 
valuable secret of life preservation. The curate's wife was too boun- 
** Philip,” we said to him, *' you tiful. She ran homo, and brought 
will live for ever.” him not only a plentiful meal, but 

** Why ” quoth he, ** when young a good stiff tumbler of gin and wa- 
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t^r. ThU was injuUlcious. The 
slender threads of Jife, that, qul«s« 
cent and relaxed, would, with regu* 
larity, have long held the vital cur<> 
rent, could not bear the sudden 
heat and extension from being thus 
wetted, aiid gaVe way, and the va- 
pour of life escaped. There was 
one fillip too much, and very soon 
one Philip less* Ue was killed by 
kindness. Thus were they cut off 
in the ilower of their old age. One 
went off bclpw zero ; the other eva- 
porated at 180 of Fahrenheit. 

Examples from real life are worth 
a thousand theories. We will oftVr 
but one more. We. knew an old 
lady that lived in her bed to a won- 
derful old age, and retained all her 
faculties and all her cheerfulness. 
Her heir, thinking she Whs too long 
“ withering out," not now** a young 
man’s revenues," came to visit her 
near about her hundredth year. 
Whether it was that he was natu- 
rally or habitually an early riser, or 
could not sleep of mornings for 
thinking of his Inheritance, he paid 
her very early visits to her room, to 
enquire if she slept well. She was 
a shrewd observer, and determined 
he should be up betimes. At three 
o'clock in tlio morning (and site 
'kept awake on 5 )urp 08 e) she rang 
her bell violently, and down came 
the- half- dressed expectant heir. 

** My dear madam, I hope you 
are not very ill ? " 


She bade him come near. She 
laughed In bis face, and said,— 

** ti is the first of April.’* 

Now, what life and jollity was 
here— to make her heir an April 
fool in her hundredth year I 
Jfowi^let not any imagine that we 
are the advocate of sluggards, and 
indulge in sleep. As yet we find 
five or six hours quite enough, but 
care not when we take it; and if we 
do wish occasionally to enjoy the 
sunrise, can be content with three 
winks and a minim, and are on tip- 
toe. Nor would wo have any, like 
Thomson, play the hypocrite; for 
he wrote hfs panegyric on early ri- 
sing in bed at mid* day. But we 
have reached this Conclusion — that 
when we do come to the *' sere and 
yellow leaf,’* we will not let it hang 
shivering to the morning winds, a 
scoff and exhibition to every ram- 
pant weed, to be blown oil' by the 
first wintry blast, and trodden into 
the earth, but will have It carefully 
gathered up ere It be quite wither- 
ed i and we have seen many a leaf 
so carefully laid up between pages 
of love and poetry ; and though the 
softer substance may wear away, 
how beautiful are the traces and ra- 
mifications of sensitive life I So 
may it lie, reflecting honour upou 
that stock of humanity on which it 
was once green, and flourished — a 
Cabinet specimen of a bed-lier. 
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^ We left our baggage at Lansle- 
bourg, to be sent on by the diligence 
to Turin. We started next morning 
at 5 o’clock, and walked up the 
Mont Ceiiis by the old road ; in an 
bqur and twenty minutes we atta1ne|} 
The Point Culminant, and lu forty 
more reached the hotel of (heVielle 
Poste chez madaine Fran^oise Bock, 
n^e Chapuy — as her name, cast on 
the iron plate at the bafk of the 
fire.- place, duly announced. 

Haring secured our chambers, we 
set off to vL'tit, with a letter of intro- 
duel! .m, tlio brother Oom Benoit, at 
the convent or hospice of the Moot 
Oois. Hebadlefttheestablithinefit, 
we were told, because ho was too 


liberal to the poor and passengers, but 
Dorn Michael, the principal, did the 
honours kindly ana well. He desired 
us to stay and dine at the convent ; 
we accepted the invitation, and met 
at table a clever medical man, wbo 
usually resides at St Michael in the 
Maurienne — a Monsieur Bonjean, 
or, as he desired us to remcinber 
him bv memoria technica, as Jean- 
bon (Jambon), a botanist of Cham- 
bers wbo for thirty seasons had 
gathered simples and flowers during 
two months in the year on the Mont 
Ceuis and in its neighbourhood— 
to these were added a young man, 
tl)6 puplt of Bonjean, and an Invalid 
from Pignerol, recommeuded 4o 
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braathe the mouDtain air ibra roonih 
or two, or, Induced by dread of the 
cholera, to find this excuse fosbis 
stay on the Mont Cenis. ^He paid 
en pensiunaire — the botanist, In kind, 
2 . e, papillons and plants, which, 
however, the monks were not dis- 
posed to rate so high as their deJU 
clous trout — but tionjean is also 
a hon gwfony privileged, by thirty 
annual Intrusions upon the bed and 
board of the monks, to continue them 
as long as^ his health and strength 
can bear him to the Mont (llenis. 

Besides Doni Michael we had three 
other monks at table-one sensible, 
one stupid— one a glutton — but the 
ruddy good-tempered looks of tho 
latter almost reconciled the stranger 

to Dom 's opinion of the only 

true purpose for which the eyes and 
the mouth were placed on the same 
side of the head — the first, to enjoy the 
sight of the good things which enter- 
ed, by the second, into his stomach. 
His only reputation was that of being 
a hard eater and drinker — and we 
certainly had no reason to regret the 
opportunities he had of keeping him- 
self in practice, fur the dinner served 
was excellent, and the wine deli- 
cious. Wc had soup (not niaigre) ; 
fried trout (not those which had 
died in the reservoir) ; boiled mut- 
ton and beef,* cutlets ; cold boiled 
trout and salad ; some dishes 
which I know not how to describe — 
fruit — cheese and coffee. Tho monks 
were hospitable and hearty, and 
had the good luck to fare better 
—and were enabled to give to a 
stranger a better table than their 
more devoted brethren on the Great 
'St Bcrnaid could either enjoy or 
dispense. 

Blit their hospitality to us, though 
notin ingratitude is it spoken, was 
no evidence of the utility of these 
monks on the Mont Cenis— their 
merits ought never to be men- 
tioned, when the praises of the 
excellent and devoted brethren on 
the Great St Bernard are spoken. 
ThfTpoor passenger may indeed re- 
ceive fooa at the hospice on the 
Mont Cenis; but this, and shelter 
from the horrors of a winter storm, 
may be found under twenty roofs 4)u 
the plain, from the Grand Croix to 
the Point Culminant These monks 
'^neither go forth to searefa for the 
overwhumed or belated trevoBer, 
nor risk their lives in the service of 


huaiiODlty— their station is a sine- 
cure ; or their chief duty, to take 
care of the fish in the lake, to which 
their right is exclusive. Hero they 
have fttw, if any privations, and 
their oomforts are more fur them- 
selves than for Hie pour and desti- 
tute. They are a jovial jolly set, 
living in excellent and well furnished 
apartments, particulaily those occu- 
pied by the King when he inakea a 
progress, and rests here on -bis way 
across tho nipuntairi. The chief 
room is hung' round with portraits 
of gaunt pcrsouagCB, that look like 
members of the family of Munchau- 
sen. 

After dinner we looked into tho 
reservoir at the hospice, and saw 
forty or fifty fine trout, ready to be 
dropped frbni their tank to the fry- 
ing-pan at tliH nod of the chivundici . 
We afterwards went to the reservoir 
near the lake, accompanied by one 
of the servauts of the hospice. Ilere, 
in a tank, within a space of twelve 
feet by eight, through which a 
stream constantly ran, were at least 
five hundred trout, from half a 
pound to five pounds weight, cele- 
brated, or ought to be, in the ahm'* 
ttach fies yfntrnmnd<tf as the finest fish 
that are cateu. We saw several ly- 
ing dead at the bottom ; these were * 
withdrawn by means of a rake, and 
taken to tho hospice by the servant, 
to be ready for the market, eitlier to 
be sent to the inns on the Mont Ce- 
nis, or to tho towns on cither side of 
the mountain—- even to Turin. The 
fishery of the lake is one of the 
principal sources of revenue of tlie 
abbey of Novaleso, to which tho. 
convent on the mountain appei tains. 
Near to the reservoir which wo vi- 
sited was a larger one, built about 
two years ago, at an expense of 
12,000 francs (L.480). It Is built 
iu the lake, but so near tho shore, 
^hat ill winter the depth of water 
was not sufficient to preserve the 
whole mass within the house from 
freezing, and with it all tlie fish it 
contained. The monks were there- 
fore driven to put Hie trout which 
they caught into their old tank and 
the running stream. 

From this end of the lake we 
crossed a little bill to a smaller 
Uke, concealed from the high-road. 
Through this the waters of the great 
lake flow ; and thence, by a succes- 
sion of thirteen or fourteen falls, 
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varying in depth from ten to thirty 
feet« many of them very picturesque, 
towards the Grand Croix; it after- 
wards descends into Italy as the 
river Ceuisscllaj before it loses its 
name in the Doire. 

We rambled about the chalets, 
pasturages, and mountains ; i en- 
countered Bonjcan in pursuit of 
butterflies ; examined a hundred 
pitfalls and traps, laid by the pea- 
sant bojs for BDiail birds ; and 
climbed nearly two thousand feet 
above the lake, and endeavoured to 
reach a pass leading to the Petit 
Mont Cenis. We were soon, how- 
ever, enveloped in clouds, and dilveti 
to find our shortest way to the Inii 
by peliiug rain, which moistened 
well our clay’* before we reached 
the \Mclle Poste, where a good fire 
in our chamber, and some tea of 
Mont Cenis (the flowers of the 
mountain) removed all fear of the 
consequences of our drenching, and 
gave us hope that the next day 
would be a fine one, stnd bring to 
us a guide recommended by Doni 
Michael, who was to conduct us by 
the Petit Mont Cenis and the Col de 
Clairce to Susa. 

In the tnoruing, when we looked 
out, all the surrounding peaks were 
wrapt in clouds— the vent de Lorn- 
Aorrfic— the bad weather wind — was 
blowing, and our hopes of depar- 
ture uu that day wcmo at an end. 
At live o’clock we were called by 
the servants of the convent to go 
with them to the island ou the lake, 
and visit the ducks engraising for 
tlie monks, fat fellows! and to take 
up the nets which are laid every 
night for the trout iu the lake. A 
tut) — misnamed a batteau — took uS 
in twenty minutes to where a 
Tiiames wherry and pair of skulls 
would have taken us iu two. Ou 
our approach, an odd noise from 
one of the men was a signal to the 
ducks, who came off in a crowd of 
noisy expectants to meet the men 
whose duty it was to furnibh their 
breakfast, and prepare them worthily 
for the table of the hospice. They 
swam with ease round the boat in 
its slow progress, and awaited, when 
v.'O had lauded, with noisy impa- 
tience their meal of bran and water. 
One or two exhibited a little mo- 
desty before us strangers, but the 
moment the mess was ready these 
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gentle qualities disappeared. They 
leapt over each other’s backs, to 
drive theirs down among fifty Idlls 
already iti the dish. 

On our leaving the island, wIkcIi 
is a beautiful little spot, we rowed 
to the first net Five fisb, from )De 
to two pounds, were entangled iu 
it. Four successive nets had caught 
five, five, three, and twelve fish. I 
found it too cold an affair after the 
first excitement was over, and was 
put on sliure : but learned from my 
companion, who stayed with them, 
ihat they took altogether forty-five 
trout. Some that were found dead 
were taken to the hospice, the living 
ones to the reservoir. 

The day began to hang heavily 
on us. V.^ithout an eaily start, 
and the certainty of a fine day, the 
excursion over the Claiiee would 
be dangerous and useless. 1 had 
been three times disappointed, and 
1 determined now to wait for fair 
weather. After writing and doing 
all that we could of indoor occupa- 
tion in our power, we went out with 
the servant boy of the inn to fish in 
the lower lake. The great lake is 
tahood by the worshipful company 
of fishmongers on t^e Cenis, and the 
Cordon of St Francis would stretch 
tbo poacher who violated it. The 
boy having obtained leave from his 
mistress to accompany us, con- 
sidered the ramble a holiday. He 
soon made us acquainted with all 
his useful qualities, except that of 
catching trout with a worm. He 
told us of his skill in snaring hares 
and marmots; entrapping small 
birds; tickling trout under a bank; 
frightening chamois, and helping 
Bonjean to catch butterflies and col- 
lect plants; and he impelled us to 
believe, by the num^ous anecdotes 
which ho related, that ho was one of 
the most accomplished busy idlers 
on the mountain, and would any 
where elso have made a poacher, a 
smuggler, or a brigand. We caught 
no fish, however, and were driven 
home by the rain. There was no 
billiard- table or the mountain, but 
we got out the bowls, and threw 
them about la the remise until we 
were tired. At length it held up a 
little. We walked to the hospice, 
about a mile from the inn. There 
we learned, with regret, that Doin 
Michael • was unwell, and found 
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Bonjean drying his botanical books colas, and through the centre of 
by the kitchen fire, and our guide the plain a straight and perfectly 
ready to accompany us whenever safe road now passes ; ana to pre- 
the weather should encourage us to vent travellers from making a short* 
start. er but dangerous path by the old 

On leaving the convent, wo met road, the bridge and masonry, and 
on the steps a young postilion wait- whatever could be so destroyed of 
ing to address us, which he did in the gallery, were blown up. It is 
very tolerable English. "He was difficult to imagine so awful a scene 
always very glad to see de Eng- of destruction as presents itself at 
lish, and say, how do you do, the entrance of the gallery, where 
Bare ?” He had been at Corfu In the effects of the explosions were 
the service of Sir Frederick Adam, the greatest. Enormous masses of 
and now, after many changes, he rock and masonry wore so heaped 
was one of the postilions at the up in terrible confusion, that it was 
Hotel de la Poste on the Cenis. We w'lth much difficulty that I could 
were much pleased with his appear- pass beyond this part of the road, 
ance and his manner. The solitude and wildness of it, 

i walked on to the Grand Croix when within the cavern and alone, 
to explore the forsaken road which were most impressive, and it was 
fornHM’ly skilled the plain of St some relief from a harrowing feel- 
Nicolas. 1 had great difficulty in ing when 1 again reached the ham- 
reaching the old road. The bridge let of the Grand Croix, 
wfiich formerly crossed the Cenis- The next day the weather vyas 
sella, immediately above the fine worse. Morning, noon, and evening 
cataract which descends into the passed in incessant and bard rain, 
plain of St Nicolas, had been blown such as the people say is very unu- 
up. 1 crossed the stream a long sual even here, 
way above, near the village called Some peasants and passing rar« 
tlm Grand Croix, and skirting the men had adjourned for shelter and 
steep banks and rocks at length amusement to the remise.^ The 
reached the oldroad. T soon passed bowls were again in requisition, 
beneath lofty precipices, which had but we were sick of them, 
been cut away to form a rocky ter- How miserably the day was lost 
rai*e upon which the road was con- to us I No books — they were all 
structed. Towards the deep preci- sent to Turin — no means of passing 
pices which oveibang the plain of the time. The rain fell so heavily, 
•St Nicolas, strong walls had been that the poor cows were driven by 
built. As 1 advanced 1 saw that jt to attempt to shelter in the re- 
only as much of the rock had been mise, and aefied for some time the 
cut away above as served to form a efforts to prevent thtir entrance, 
road of the height and breadth re- Crossing the road fiom the remise 
quired, but impending masses over- to the door of the inn opposite was 
hung in a most appalling manner, enough to soak the person who 
At length the road had been cariied passed over. The very ducks look- 
by a gallery or cavern, excavated ed forlorn, and ceased to gabble; 
through the projecting masses of they crowded into a place of shel- 
theseVrlghtful precipices, and strong ter, having evidently had *' too much 
masonry filled up some interme- of a good thing.” Wc crawled list- 
diato spaces beyond these. The lessly to our diamber in despair of 
road high on the mountain side occupation. However, we had the 
above the plain had been so fatally good fortune at last to find a French 
exposed to avalanches, which had novel, in two volumes, the property 
polished the course of their fre- of Mademoiselle Modesto, one of 
quent descent, that after various the maidens of the Vielle Poste. 
attempts to guard against their irre- The trash had issued from some 
sistible force, the line of road W'as Minerva press of Paris, and was 
altogether abandoned. M. Ceard, about as worthy of having been put 
the engineer of the route of the into type as the vapid balderdash 
Simplon, undertook to form tourni- which, under the name of *' fashioii- 
quets, which led down from the able novels,” the scribbling nobility 
Grand Croix to the plain of St Ni- of England condescend to give to 
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the world for the eash of Messrs 
■ aod Co.f and in the hope of 
being mentioned in a future edition 
of royal and *' noble authors.*’ 

The following morning we were 
roused by the welcome knock of our 
guide, Eitienne Mestrallet of Nova- 
, lese, better kuown on the mountain 
by the name of La Jils da jamb dr. 
bdis. It was half- past three o’clock. 
He said that tho wind blew from 
Sivoy, and that we might safely start. 
Wo were soon ready, but still clouds 
hung hearily on the summits of La 
Jlunche and St Nicolas; and as my 
object was to see the route, not 
merely to pass the mountain, I wait- 
ed for a fhirer prospect of its clear- 
ing oft*. About six, however, we 
started for the Petit Mont Ceuis. 
Soon after, it began again to rain 
hard enough to induce us to take 
abater in a Barragtie, a better sort 
of chalet. In half an hour it was 
evident that the clouds were fast 
rising. Wo set out, and reached the 
summit in two liours. Here, as the 
scenery of the Mont d’Ambin and 
(jrand Vallon was a desliable fea- 
ture in our passage, we agreed to 
rest and wait again. 

We entered a ciialet whence the 
voices of children proceeded, though 
the door was fastened without. We 
removed the bar of wood suspended 
across the cntiance, and found with- 
in three little children, with inter- 
vals of not more than n year between 
them, around a cradle, io which was 
an infant, whom they were trying to 
amuse in the absence of the mo- 
ther. 

Their filthy condition was disgust- 
log, yet they appeared to be so 
healthy, and certHliiiy so fat, that if 
wo had heard that the monks of the 
Moot Cenis were anthropophagi we 
should have considered this as an- 
other of their establishments for 
fattening. The bonnr, a healthy, 
atroDg, cheerful woman, came in 
after a sliort time, and made up more 
ftre, which was not unwelcome. 

The line peak of the Grand Val- 
loD, seen across the Val d'Ambin, 
began to clear olF, and we proceed- 
ed, though much of the inagnlftcent 
aceiiory around was still obscured. 
From the highest point, at least 500 
feet above tbe crest of the Mont 
Oeola, we looked down into the deep 
vulley which leads from the Mttle 
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Mont Cenis to Bramante, in the 
Maurienne, a distance of about four 
hours from the siimmir, by a toler- 
able mule path. It is a shorter road, 
direct from Bramaute to the post- 
house on the Mont Cenis, than by 
the high road through Lanslebourg ; 
but its elevation is greater, and it is 
feai fully exposed in the winter to 
winds and storms, which render it 
impassa)>le. 

At a very short distance from the 
crest of the little Mont Cenis, we 
turned oft’ to the left, and climbed to 
the top of some rocks, whence we 
had a view of the Val d’Ambin, in 
all Its course, down to tbe Valley of 
the Arc. A sight of the Grand 
Vallon was occasionally obtained 
through openiugs in the clouds, and 
its grandeur was perhaps increased 
by the mysterious veil. Beyond and ' * 
below U8 lay the Coonibe d’Ambin, 
the upper part of the valley, lying 
between the mountains — a narrow, 
savage glen, surmounted by glaciers, 
across which a chasseur’s path led 
to the Valley of Bardoneche. 
Through this sterile coomhe a 
stream flowed, which appeared like 
a silver thread in a coarse tissue. 
We continued to ascend by the rocks 
on the mountain side, leaving the 
Val d'Amhiu on the light; and after 
scrambling through scenes of a wild, 
and to me, singular character, we 
came upon the course of a torrent, 
which issues from the Sac Blanc, at 
the head of the valley of Savines, 
which wo were now ascending. 

After climbing for some time op 
this narrow, rocky glen, we arrived 
at tho pasturages or Savines, where 
two enormous oogs, and one tiny one, 
that added mueb to the noise but 
little to the might of our opponents, 
insisted upon our going no further ; 
however, we advanced, and a shower 
of stones, aided by the voice of the 
master, kept them at a distance. In 
this little Goshen we rested, and 
learnt from the shepherd that ho bad 
almost nightly visits from the wolves 
of the Forest of Bramante, the suc- 
cessors of those ravenous rascals 
that gobbled up Walpole’s poor little 
dog Toby— as his master passed with 
Gray, at the foot of the forest, on his 
way into Italy. By night, tbe watch- 
dogs of the pasturages in tho neigh- 
bourhood are guar&d witih spiked 
eoHars, and the sheph'bvd, with load- 
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ed arms, )b generally ready, at the 
first bark of alarm, to fire upon the 
Invader. 

Having crossed the meadows of 
Savlnes, or Sevina, as our guide 
called the pasturage, we ascended 
gradually, by a long but easy path, to 
the Lac Blanc, or Lac de Saviues. On 
the right, the Mont d'Ambin was at 
no time quite clear, but the vast gha- 
ciers, wliirh streamed down almost 
to the lake, impressed us with a deep 
feeling of its solitude and its im- 
mensity. On our left, enormous 
precipices prevented our seeing far 
up the mountain of Bard, of which 
they were the base. This mountain 
is often visited by chasseurs and 
botanists. In the hollows between 
its peaks there are numerous little 
lakes. Its summit can be attained 
« by a difficult path, leading from the 
lower lake of the Mont Ceiiis, and 
passing by the Roches Rouges — the 
spot where Laranza sajs that tbo 
plains of Italy can be seen, an as- 
sertion laughed at by Etlienne — who 
had been there a hundred times, he 
said, as chasseur and guide, and who 
observed, that the plains could only 
be seen from the Roches Rouges, 
when the Roche Melon, an enormous 
Diountaio on the other side of tho 
valley of Novalese, was removed. 
Eitieiiue said, that by climbing to 
the glaciers of the Monf du Hard, 
which were higher than the Roche 
Melon, or rather flanked it, in clear 
weather the plains of Italy could be 
seen over tho Cooinbo of Susa, and 
the view was very splendid, but it 
required five boiirs* hard labour to 
attain the spot, and was iniccesslble 
after snow, or in unfavourable wea- 
ther. Laranza’s assertion was made 
in support of his theory, that Hannh 
bal passed by the Mont Cenis ; h it 
the mere view of the plains of Italy 
might have been obtained by^ de- 
scending the pall), which existed 
ages before the new road was made, 
by Bard, Molaret, and St Marlin— 
where, two hours from the summit, 
the plains might have been seen be- 
yond the Coombe of S^bb; but it 
would have been too obviously ab- 
surd to send the Carthaginians past 
the spot where lay the chief diflicul- 
ties of their descent, to see what was 
to encourage them to attempt to 
overcome those difiQculties. 

Crom the Lae de Savinea, a very 


gradual slope, sprinkled 'with gen- 
tianclla, ranuncules glaciales, and 
other Alpine flowers, brought us to 
the summit of the Col de Claii(>e. 
Near it we met two peasants, cross- 
ing those mountains from Kxilles 
and the Col de Fouilies. Upon 
learning that we were going to Jail- 
ion, they cautioned us, in so track- 
less a course, to keep carefully on 
the left, and seek traetJs on that side 
for our course. 

After descending by a steep stony 
path, wo came ti» a place above u 
pasturage, by a bright, cold stream, 
where we were tempted to rest, 
and indulge in soiiio good things 
provided by Madame Buck ; a cold 
gigot of mutton, which in a less hun- 
gry mood we should have condemn- 
ed for its flavour of garlic, some 
bread, cheese, and a bottle of wine. 
Thegourinand knows nothing of the 
enjoyment of eatiug who has not 
feasted under a bright sky, with a 
mountain appetite; here IJde’s skill 
is despised— a clean stone, pure 
from the mountain torrent, serves 
fur a plate, uud the cold stream 
freshens whilst it dilutes tbo wine. 

Them e we descended to a pastu- 
rage below, where a magnificent 
scene hurst upon us. In the distance 
we saw the plains and the siiperga 
above Turin — nearer, the mountains 
which on the right bound the ton cut 
of tho Doiro Susana — nearer still, 
those of the valley of Exilles, and 
immediately below us, like a vast 
basin, the deep, abrupt valley of 
("lairee, in which tho white clouds 
boiled and rolled as in a cauldron. 
We stood on the brink of enormous 
precipices, their outlines at our feet 
cut abruptly against tho clouds, into 
which, through occasional openings 
made by the wind, we could see the 
black, deep, and shadowed valley. 
The scene was most impressive. 
Our guide was puzzled for a short 
time by the clouds which obscured 
the point for which we should make; 
at length be led us down the preci- 
pice by a most extraordinary path, 
like winding steps, which were rude- 
ly cut in a crevice ; It appeared like 
a descent through a chimney. Below 
tlds rift, a steep, difficult, stony, and 
roost fatiguing path brought us- to 
some cbtUets. Though the cauldron 
of clouds seemed to sink aa w'e de- 
•cendedi Uiey sometimes In their 
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changes enveloped us, and we were 
glad to hear the voice of a boy, who 
shouted to us from the clwilets what 
direction we sltould take. A still 
more difficult path led us to some 
other chalets, below which there 
were extensive pasturages on a steep 
slope. Having crossed these, wo 
entered sl wood, down through which 
the most abrupt and fatiguing part 
of our route lay, which would scarce- 
ly have been practicable but for the 
entangled roots. hVom the wood we 
emerged upon a rocky slope, and 
after a march of eight or nine hours 
reached a few scattered stone huts 
at the head of the Val de Clairee. 
On looking back, we appeared to 
have descended the face of a pre- 
ciplce, down which the numerous 
streams of the Clairee ran from the 
summit, as if they issued from the 
sky, to llio torrent by which we rest- 
ed. The white lines were traceable 
through four or five thousand feet of 
their descent. The pass of the 
Clairee is, on the Italian side, the 
steepest that 1 have ever traversed. 
This was one of the many difficult 
places by which theVaiidolsJn 1687, 
under their pastor and captain, Henri 
Arnaud, returned to their valleys. 
They had, after entering Savoy, 
wandered by a course rather diffi- 
cult to trace, until they had croBsed 
the Col de Bon huinme, whence they 
descended into the Tarentaise, cross- 
ed the Mont Isiran into the valley of 
the Arc ; thence by the Mont Cents, 
the Petit Mont Cents, and the Col 
de Claiide, into the valley of Clairee. 
Here they encountered the troops of 
tho Grand Duke of Savoy, who pre- 
vented their entry into the valley of 
Kxilles by the CIa!r6e, and they 
were compelled to return and cross 
the Col de Fouillrs, from which the 
southern branch of the Clairee, call- 
rd the Ciauri, flowed. The account 
of their sufferings before they clear- 
ed these mountain passes, and so sig- 
nally defeated their enemies at the 
Bridge of Salbcrtrand, forms a part 
of one of tho most interesting nar- 
ratives over published, which was 
written by Henri Arnaud himself, 
and translated not long since by the 
late Hugh Dyke Acland, from a rare 
copy» under the title of “ The Glo- 
rioua Recovery by tho Vaudois of 
their ‘Valleys.** The recollection of 
their perilous adventures was vivldi 


ly recalled whilst sitting on a spot 
which they had passed, and resting 
ourselves from a fatiguing descent 
which they bad encountered, and in 
sight of the savage Valley of the 
Fouilles, by which they were com- 
pelled to retreat, and encounter yet 
farther dangers. 

The few miserable huts near is 
were uninhabited, and neither afford- 
ed shelter nor food. Continuing 
our route, we kept close to tlie tor- 
rent, from which a largo stream was 
separated for irrigation ; by the side 
of the channel of this stream wo con- 
tinued some way — then tho road 
sunk below it, afterwards we as- 
cended rapidly by a steep path cut 
out at the foot of precipices, wliich 
rose in unbroken grandeur directly 
over us. Along the face of these 
rocks tho channel for tho water- 
course was cut, and though at our 
greatest elevation above the valley 
of Oair^e, we were at least a thou- 
sand feet higher than tho natural bed 
of the torrent, wo were still below 
tho head of the artificial channel 
whence the waters flowed towards 
us rapidly. It was difficult to believe 
the fact before our eyes ; and as we 
looked back into the short, deep, 
narrow valley that we had left, and 
saw tho Clairee foaming dowu its 
course, tho Bfpiediict seemed to riv- 
cend steeply from the valley. This 
water was led round the brow of the 
mountain, to irrigato the meadows 
above Jaillon. From the higbest 
point of our passage, the view up 
the valley of the Doire to Exllles 
was very fine, and immediately after 
passing this point, tho Cuombe of 
Susa opened to us, from the Roche 
Melon and tho Col de Fenetre, to 
the plains beyond Tuiin. We scon 
fell into the high-road from tho 
Mont Cents; and about 7 o’clock, 
we reached tho Hotel de la Poste at 
Susa. 

Here wo parted with our excellent 
guide Ettienne, an honest and intel- 
ligent man, full of anecdote, spirits, 
and good temper; he had engaged 
to do thi»]BboriouB day’s service for 
five francs, to whlcli we added three 
Bsaftaona viano; and he left ua as 
happy as hit acknowledged merits 
and a bottle of Vino d’Asti could 
make him. 

At Suaa, we were informed that 
scarcely a tingle traveller, and uq 
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English family, liacl entered Italy 
by the Mont Ceois for nearly three 
weeks, deterred by a dread of the 
cholera or the sanitory regulations. 

We were called at 3 o'clock, and 
infornied that we could have places 
in the diligence for Turin ; we got 
into it at 4 o’clock, and were drag- 
ged on at a snail’s pace, 5] miles an 
hour, over a good and level road. 
What a ti eat to an English traveller ! 
it was 1 1 o’clock before wo reached 
the capital, where wo found the 
alarm of cholera excessive. The 
precautions taken by the authorities 
had been strictly attended to by the 
ciii:sens; the houses had been visit- 
ed and purified— the streets made . 
and kept scrupulously clean: hos- 
pitals, independent of those already 
existing, were established, and in the 
narrow parts of the city, the ancient 
Turin, and especially in the quarter 
of the Jews, the regulations were 
strongly unforced. For the latter 
people, a hospital had been prepar- 
ed apart from others, an attention 
paid to public prejudice as well as 
their own. 

Our quarters were at the Pension 
Suisse in the Strada Carlo Alberti, 
and having put our passports in a 
course of autbori^sation with the mi- 
nister of the Interior and the Aus- 
triaii Ambassador, 1 went to the 
('asa Cavour, where 1 found my 

friend the Comte de , who bad 

returned about a month ago from 
Ids journey in England : he had on 
the morning of my visiting him just 
left the hospital, where be had visit- 
ed the first case of cholera that had 
occurred in Turin ; it had ended fa- 
tally, the victim, a boatman. The 
Comte was president of the board of 
health of one of the sections of the 
city; over the central and genei4l 
board his father the Marquis pre- 
sided. 

The public spirit with which many 
of the nobility remained in the city 
to take their chance with the inha- 
bitants, and generously devoted 
themselves to the establishment of 
public confidence, grea^Jy and de- 
servedly increased the respect of the 
community for those men who so 
identified their interests and safety 
with that of their fellow-citizens, 
when they could have fled from the 
danger. At the head of these wor- 
thies la the Marquis of ; his 
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sons, and many of , the nobility of 
Turin, responded to the fueling. 
They remamed in the city with their 
families and children around them, 
and it is so much the more lionour- 
ahlo of them, when the dreadful loss 
of life from the cholera, which reged 
so violently at Coiii and Genoa, is 
considered. 

One of my earliest efibrts was to 
recover my pistols, which had been 
taken from me at Port Beauvois. In 
this I was greatly aided by my 
friends, who went to the Douane, 
the chief of the police and the miuis- 
tcr of the interior. Having obtained 
the authority of the latter for their 
restoration, 1 had yet to get thiough 
so many official regulations, that I 
went to a dozen difi'erent offices, 
and had papers signed, counter- 
signed, and exchanged, to the num- 
ber of at least twenty. At Icugili, 
after paying a droit of two sous to 
his Majesty the King of Saidinia, 
they were restored to me, with a 
hint to keep them in future in my 
pocket, and nut in my sack. I must 
say, however, for the authorities, 
that nothing could exceed the gen- 
tlemanly courtesy with which otio 
and all aided my object, though they 
seemed to wonder at the import- 
ance which 1 attached to tlieir lecu- 
very, and the interest which 1 had to 
obtain them. 

The following morning we found 

that Monsieur 1) ^ the proprietor 

of the Fabrica Reaie, was in Tuiiu 
from Pont, and having heard of my 
arrival, which he had been led to 
expect by my letter to bis sen, had 
kindly offered to delay his return 
until mid-day, if we could arrange 
our affairs so as to accompany him. 
With much effort we succeeded in 
making all our arrangements, and 
before two o’clock we croesed the 
beautiful stone- bridge, of a single 
arch and 150 feet span, which is 
thrown over the Doire just without 
Turin; thence we drove through 
Lemie, Valperga, and Courgne, to 
Pont, where we arrived at eight 

o’clock. My friend Camille D 

wai absent; not expecting me to- 
day, be bad gone into the mountains 
with some or his men from the Fa- 
brica, to assist at a mass with his 
bassoon, and afterwards with his 
squire upon these occasions^ my old 
guide, Matteo, to the Chasse. 
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A MetMQgAt wai Ittuttcdiateif mastdaai la the orehesttai which 
Bentofft&RiberdonejT the vlUdge in was competed eft wo home, two 
the mountains where the festa was bassoons, three violins, two clarion- 
held, to which the bassoon, or the ets, and a flute. These sat in pre- 
presence of its player, was such an senee of four halves of tallow can- 
arquieition. dies stuck on their ends before a 

'like following morning 1 walked marveliousiy-paintcd scene, with fl- 
out upon what had been a wilder- gures representing what was intend- 
ness only two years since, but now, ed for Comedy on one side of an 
by the taste and presence of Ma- altar, and Tragedy on the other- 

dame D , it had been converted finely dona in distemper colour, on 

into a beautiful flower-garden; rocks paper, as a drop scene, about iiie 
and trees had been left in some si- feet high, and eight udde. The aii- 
tuatioDs, from others they had been ditory was nearly fourteen feet luug 
removed; tliere was more of wild- and ten wide; five stuuls or forms 
ness and beauty in it than In any vvere laid fur the best company ; of 
jardin Atnjlais I had ever seen out these one half was occupied by the 
of England. Upon enquiry fur my musicians. There were, however, 
old acquaintance the tame Bou- two Carahineri to keep tlie audience 
quetiii, I learnt with regret that it in order. The band played the over- 
died a year ago. These animals, tore to Tancredi, &c. &c., and so 
when bred up from young kids, well as to surprise me. After long 
rarely survive the third year of a delay our fun was spoiled by the 
state so unnatuial to them. announcement that the piima donna 

About mid-day Matleo returned was so \\l, probably for want of an 
with a gi inning cvpi-es'-ion of plea- audience, or alfectcd by the Hgbt- 
siiie at uiy re-\isit to the Fabrica, nlng, that tiie pci furmance was post- 
ainl announcing bis young maslPi’s poiied. The orchestra, however, 

1 eiiirn in a few hours. About three, played to the full amount of the four 

M. Camille D made his appear- sous ! paid fur admission, which, of 

utice with a brace of grouse, and course, was not returned to the half 
gave me a warm welcome to Pout, dozen who actually paid. Thepre- 
araused us with accounts of the per- parallon of the affair, except the mii- 
forniaiices at lliberdone, and pro- bIc, was far below any thing 1 had 
miaed us, if wo would accompany ever seen of provincial theatricals, 
him, some diversion at a theatre at Theprimovloliiiu was the vice-judge 
Pont, where there was to be a play of Pont; the two horns and a violin, 
“ enaettd ” that evening. M. Ca- workmen of tlie Fabrica; my com- 
niille had been requested to grace pauion had been announced as prU 
with Ills preicnco and bis bassoon nio fl auto to the King of England; 
the orchestra, and to allow some of and the player was applauded in 
his workmen from tlic Fabrica, who proportion to his rank rather than 
were performers on difterent iustru- his merit. The way of the world, 
ments, to attend. Tiiis promise tff My object In revisiting Pont was 
fun, equal to the announcement of a to examine the upper Val d'Orca, 
tragedy In a barn in England, we or valley of Ceresol, and the pass of 
readily accepted. My companion, tho Galese of which 1 had heard so 
* who played the flute, borrowed an much on my former visit At Turin 
Instrument, and promised to join. i had met witli the Chevalier M— , 
Just as we were about to leave the who bad for many years been cn- 
Fabrica to go into Pout, a grand gaged in measuring and surv^ing 
storm broke over us; the lightning this part of- the groat chain of the 
was roost vivid and beautiful, but Alps ; he made immediate enquiry 
the hour of perfotmsuce pressed about the state of the pass and the 
upon us, and we act out through glaclers-*Bnd the result was his ur- 
poUing rain. The storm was fatal gent advice that 1 should not attempt 
to the manager, as it prevented an it, that the latest report described 
audience. A priest, two or three them as rather broken and im'paa- 
workmen from the Fabrica, and half- aable, except at imminent riak— this 
a.dezen dirty boys, who probably waa met by an expression of con- 

S ot in for nothing, were for some tempt from those at the Fabrica, 
me the onlv visitors, except the who were, by the kindness of my 





friends, chosen to iceovpsnj us« 
Due of them, o sturdy iretetsn 
smuggler, who, upon being asked if 
there was any danger la making the 
passage, said that the^pass of the 
Galese was nothing, and as safe as 
the garden in which we stood. M. 

D laughed as he turned to me, 

and said, “ Frloul will take care to 
own no didiculty that may bar a 
holiday.** Frioul (bolt) was a nick- 
name the smuggler had acquired In 
the Fabrica from his frequent visits 
to prison, for violation ot dscal and 
other laws. His real name was 
Giacomo Busana: he had been a 
powerful man, and even since ho 
had worked in the Fabiicn, had been 
known to ascend four stories laden 
with a weight of twenty roups (four 
hundred pounds Unglish). Our 
other companion was little Mattco, 
my former merry guide from Pont 
to the Vui d* Aosta. 

Thu plan recommended by M. 

1 > was, that we sliould leave 

about three o’clock, and go to Lo- 
cana to sleep. Then, by starting 
early the following dsy, we should 
n>ach the highest cliulets iii tho 
evening. Nothing could exceed the 
hospitable arrangements inado for 
our journey. Mules were provided 
for us, aud a suropter-mule for our 
pi 0 visions; and wo left the Fabrica 
deeply sensible of the frleudslifp 
and kindness ivhidi we had recei- 
ved, not only from the fiiend of iny 
former visit, but from the kind and 
warm hearted attention of M. 
D and his excellent and ami- 

able lady, whose cave for our com^ 
forts in the mountains we were not 
half acquainted with, until, on ai> 

1 iving at Locaiia, wc found that our 
provisions for two days, with which 
the suropter-mule was laden, con 
sisted of a wine-sack, which con- 
tained six dtusen of excellent vin du 
pai/Sj thirty-seven and a half pouudn 
of white bread, six and a half pounds 
of cheese, a large piece of roast veal, 
three or four pounds of sugar, four 
lemons, a dozen pearsi a paper of 
sweetmeats, two packets of tobacco, 
and a net tobacco-sack ; a bottle of 
rum, another of Madeira, and one 
of Beaujolais; a mineral hammer, 
newly made at the Fabrica; and the 
kind hearted lady, pitying our for- 
lorn chance of sleeping in a hay- 
loft, had ordered blanketa and sheeta 


to be podeed up for <mr use in the 
chalets. Where is such kind and 
considerate hospitality to bo match- 
ed? They knew that we should 
find no provisions, nor any shel- 
ter, except under the roof of a 
grange or a chalet in the mountains. 
They thought not of my being 
used to such privations in my Al- 
pine rambles ; they provided against 
them. 

When we set off, Camille D 

accompanied us as far as Sparone. 
Mat was as spruce and active aa 
ever, aud Frioul, who had received 
a favourable character of me from 
Mat, forced his hard featuies into 
an expression of enjoyment. With 
their fusees, it was a>hoIiday; the 
c/iasse was their greatest pleasure, 
and the air of the mountains always 
n lestorative from the fatigue and 
labour of the Fabiica. We had an- 
other companion in the muleteer, a 
boy, who was to lead back the mules 
from Ceresol, where we could pro- 
cure others for crossing by the Val 
Savaranche to Aosta, or, if the wea- 
ther should prove unfavourable, re- 
turn to Pont. 

Wlicn we readied Locana, wo 
were lectived at the Three Pigeons 
by three nilliions of fleas, and after 
supping upon fried trout from the 
OrcM, and tea made in a saucepan 
by Mat, who had not forgotten his 
lesson, learnt two years ago, we 
wrote our journals, aud retired, but 
not to rest. About an hour after, 
we were called upon to produce 
our passports by two gendarmes. 
Afterwards we heard some squab- 
bling between them and our guides, 
and in about half an hour after we 
were again intruded upon with a 
thousand apologies. They came to 
say that they did not understand 
our passports, but begged us to flli 
up a consUjnc, 

After a miserable night, in which 
I was as fairly beaten '^by the num- 
ber of fleas as Gulliver was by the 
pigmies of Lilliput, I looked out up- 
on a roost unpromising morning, 
which had followed a stormy night, 
during which much snow had fallen 
high up iu the mountains. We long 
dmiberated upon the policy of re- 
turning to Pont, since there appear- 
ed BO little probability of the fine 
weather, which was necessary for 
the passage of the Galese, and \vn 
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almost decided upon ffolog backty 
Jorea to Aosta. Instead of proceed- 
ing by the Val Savarancbe. Our 
guides assured us that the weather 
would be fine; but if we did not 
doubt their judgment we did their 
disinterestedness. To them, in any 
weather, such an excursion was a 
holiday ; and as both were prepared 
for the cbasse, the disappointment 
which our return would have occa- 
sioned urged them both to swear 
that the rain, and the snow, and the 
thunder, were sure signs of doe 
weather in the mountains. Our re- 
luctance, however, to forego our 
otiject without an attempt, rather 
than reliance upon their sure prog- 
nostics, induced us to go on, and we 
left Locana with our maledictions 
on the Tiireo Pigeons for its en- 
couragement of filth and fleas, for I 
had not slept five minutes during 
the night. 

It was about eight when we left 
Locana, and proceeded up the Val 
d*Orca, my former route to the 
Scalare. The savage mountains 
which command the valley— the en- 
ormous masses of granite and ser- 
pentine which have fallen from the 
mountains above, and block up the 
cour»c of tho torrent and direct it 
into a different channel, gives great 
wildness to tho valley, whilst tho 
tortuous road rising over these 
eboulemens often leads to beautiful 
iiltle plains between them. About 
half nay between Locano and No- 
vasca, the road, hitherto practicable 
for a charette, ends, near to some 
smeltiog houses and forges belong- 
ing to a M. Binna. Above it there 
Is only a mule path. Frioul told us 
that gold U sometimes found iu the 
sand of the Orca ; and some busy 
Idlers just escape starvation by de- 
voting their time to search for it. 
He said, also, that certain persons 
were supposed to be acquainted with 
some veins of gold in the moun* 
tains, but they sought it under the 
severest penalties of the law if they 
were discovered. 

We passed Novasca again ; cross- 
ed on Its frail bridges from rock to 
' rock, and approached the Scalare. 
The villain Riva, Mattco said, was 
still living. The weather cleared off 
rapidly, and the prognosticators were 
notaUttleboastfulor their knowledge 
of the sure signs. Upon attaining the 


summit of the terrific Scalare, 1 had ^ 
the pleasure of seeing the mouii; ' 
tains clear, which oh a former .oc- 
casion were concealed by the tour- 
inente. Tho pass was clear, by 
which an active mountaineer could 
go from the valley of Ceresol to 
Gros Cavallo in the Val Forno, id 
four hours. 

The summit of the Scalare opens 
upon a plain in which birJey la 
raised, and where there is an abun- 
dance of rich meadow land — a 
striking contrast to tlie sterility of 
the valley below tho Scalare near 
Novasca. 

In these meadows we met a youug 
mountaineer, who had lobt Lis left 
band ivhen about five years pld, by 
a stone roiling doivn the mountain 
side, and striking him in the descent; 
but in spite of this accident, Mat said 
that he was one of the best shots and 
chasseurs in the valley — handling 
his gun with one hand, and resting 
it on tho stump with great dexterity. 
He was a fine activu fellow, singu- 
larly graceful in his step and action. 
Muot, a namo derived from his 
accident, was a great favourite at 
the Fabrica. He had been a cliirou 

to Camille D , who, when he was 

a child, used to sit on Miiot's shoul- 
ders, and discharge ids rifle. 

Our guides sent Muot to some 
granges for hay for the mules, which 
were led into a meadow near liie 
Orca, and unladen. Near to thiiS 
spot is a spring of slightly ferrugi- 
nous water, but so highly carbonat- 
ed that the gas escapes from it in a 
sparkling state. The peasants liavo 
fitted at the spring a small wooden 
tube, tlirough wliicU it rises, and is 
thus made convenient for bottling, 
without losing the gas. Quantities 
of this mineral water is sent from 
the spring to Turin. 1 quaffed a 
glass of it with a little brandy, and 

was a most delicious draught, far 
superior to any soda water that 1 
ever drank. 

Close to this spring aro the smelt- 
iog works of the silver mines be- 
longiog to Comte d'Agile. The ore, 
which Is brought down from a neigh- 
bouring mountain, is reduced here. 
We went into the woiks to procure 
specimens, and an unlucky accident 
befel me. Iu striking a piece off, ! 
hit my left thumb nail with such 
force as to cut it through and across 
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as sharply as if it had been pifected 
with a razor. The torment was 
excessive, but a little allayed by 
Matteo'a knowledge of simples. He 
instantly searched fur and gathered 
a plant, bruised the leaves be- 
tween two stones, squeezed the 
o\i x\v\xin>j, 

sent to a cottage near for a little 
fresh butter, made a poultice of the 
remainder, and wrapped my thumb 
in it. 1 returned to the party in llic 
meadow, with great fear lest the 
accident might prevent my vibit to 
the Galeae. Frioul saw roe coming 
with my arm in a sling, and the mo- 
ment he learnt what had happened, 
he fell upon poor little Mat, and in 
a voice of thunder asked him if he 
remembered the promise he had 
given for our safety to our friends at 
Pout, and if he knew what the con- 
sequence would be if they learnt 
that he had allowed me to meet with 
this accident; then lifting his fist as 
if he would Lavo crushed him, wo 
were obliged, when a cessation of 
laughter would allow us, to interfere 
to protect Mat and appease Frioul. 

From this place we sent back the 
mules, having met a man with whom 
we made an arrangement for one 
mule to take our things on to Chapis 
or Serue, and OH the next, or the 
following day, to furnish two mules 
to take us across the pass, by the 
Va! Savaranche to Villeneuve, in 
the Val d’Aosta, or to return to Pont. 
This settled, w'e set out and soon 
reached the little church of Ceresol, 
surrounded by deep meadows of 
singular beauty, and in so ravage a 
situaiion, that it appeared like the 
happy valley of llasselas, — chlelly, 
however, from the vast amplii theatre 
of mountains which bounded it. 
Here the summit of the Iseran first 
came into view, and the Galese ap- 
peared, in the crest of a lofty ridge, 
a small notch in the mountain (no 
other word will convey an idea 
of it), above a thin perpendicular 
line of snow, up and .over which we 
were told Jay the only pass from this 
valley into the Tareutaiso. 

In about three hours after leaving 
Ceresol, we reached the cbulets of 
Chapis. It was near six o’clock, and 
the old man who led our mules to 
the chalet, was severely scolded by 
Matteo for not going two hours fur- 
ther up the valley, to the highest 
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ciialets, those of Serue ; but the old 
man contended that the mule was 
w'arm, and that taking it so high in 
the mountains in the cold would at 
thin hour be fatal to it. As wo sus- 
pected Mat's chief reason was to be 
nearer Ida hunting* ^lound for Vbvs 
bouquadn, we decided upon resting 
at Chapis ; and, thanks to our kind 
friends at Pont;, in a short time capi- 
tal beds were made of the hay, co- 
vered wilb blankets and sheets. 
After making tea and punch, wo re- 
tired to beds, much better than are 
usually provided nt inns; but the 
indefatigable Matteo was our cham- 
berlain. Wo were amused at a game 
of morra, played by our two guides, 
to decide which should stay with us, 
whilst the other went, at three in the 
morning, to the haunts of the bou- 
quetin in the mountains around the 
Galese. Mat won, but Fiioul was 
evidently so much disappointed, that 
we gave them leave to go togethiv. 

About five o'clock in the nioniiDg, 
our guides returned from an udmic- 
cessful expedition; they had seen 
three hoars (bouquetins), hut could 
not get near enough to tliem, the 
chasseurs had started too late. 

It was neaily seven o’clock before 
we set out, uiid after a w.'*lk of two 
hours and a half wo i cached the 
chalets of Serue, where we met 
Muut wailing with l)is gun to ac- 
company us; hero wc took boiled 
milk, and after rc'iting half an hour, 
we started for iho Galese, Our route 
lay along a sti'cp and enormous talus 
by a tuleiable path — wo soon over- 
looked a solitary little lake, formed 
by the melting of the glacieis, which 
nearly sui rounded it, aud which rose 
from its banks to the skies. Heie 
we met three lads, wlio had that 
morning crossed the Galese from the. 
Tareutaisc-rthey were haggaid and 
exhausted, aud must gratefully ac- 
cepted a little brandy. They had 
started at night from La Val, to cross 
the western snows aud glaciers be- 
fore the hsidness of the night's frost 
had thawed, and left tlio snow hi- 
Zirdous. They spoke of the fatigue 
and difficulty, but contradicted the 

Chevalier M ^*8 report of the 

dangerous state of the glaciers on 
the bide of .Savoy. Shortly after 
passing these wanderers, we over- 
looked a second lake In a deep basin 
below us, aud at length arrived at a 

•i T 
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barrier of rocks called the Petit 
Col iiret, which to us appeared to ho 
inaccessible, except up n cleft or 
hollow, the only way open; hut this 
we were told was, from the lofisc* 
ness of the soil on its steep sides, 
impracticable fur asetmt. though 
they said it was the path by which 
we should return. 

Wo were dirtuded liy our guides, 
one of whom led the way, to climb 
round the face of the rock on ledges 
scarcely wider than a hand’s breadth 
and these were sometimes sloping 
where rocks overhung a fearful depth. 
To a steady head this was not diili- 
cult, but to got irom one such ledge 
to another, grasping the jutting 
rocks, and crawling up the occa- 
sional slopes of the precipice, was 
rather fearful work for me, because, 
since the accident, I was obliged to 
carry my hand in a sling. Wo all, 
however, got safely to the Niimmit, 
and entered tiie plain of liclotta, 
— the bed ol an ancient lake, wbicli 
was surrounded by glaciers and pie- 
cipiccs, exceedi'ig in savage solitude 
all Ollier spots that 1 had visited in 
the Alps. Acioss the lower slopes 
of one of these Htveanis of ice lay 
oiir path up to the Grand ('oluret; it 
was steep and slippery, and our 
march extended about a mile and a 
half upon it, occasionally on abrupt 
moraines, wheic the kIouch were so 
steeply piled that they slipped from 
beneath our feet, and we rested on 
the bare ice. 1 now began to feel 
the efiects of the raiity of the air 
from oui great elevation, and a dozen 
steps exhausted me, and dhliged me 
to rest; and as I was unable to ex- 
tend my left arm to balance myself, 
tho effort to ascend at last became 
so great, that I must have reliiuiuish- 
ed it M Fi'ioul had not, in anticipa- 
tion of such aid being reipjisite, pro- 
vided himself with a knotted rope. 
My companion, under the guidance 
of Matico and Mpot, went a head, 
and wc allowed them to advance 
high enough not to endanger us by 
the rolling of the stones which they 
di^plAced; Mat pulling my friend 
up by means of a pole with which 
he had furnished himself at the 6ha- 
lets^and Muot propping him behind 
with the but-eiid of iiis hi^ee. When 
1 had ascended so far that FriouVs 
rope becjime necessary, he climbed, 
sometimes crawling on his hands and 


knees, up to a place where be could 
firmly stand or fix himself ; thence 
throwing down one end of the rope, 

1 held it flrmly, and ho drew me up, 
carefully placed my feet in his foot- 
steps, and waited until ho was again 
established. Sometimes his only 
means of ascent was close beneath 
the rocks, which fortunately in 
these places far overhung our path, 
for thousands of largo icicles hung 
from the ledges above, and were con- 
tinually falling outside us, di^piacing 
stones and soil, and setting the sur- 
face whicli they disturbed in motion. 
At length wc rrrived at a place 
where it was necessary to cross the 
gully in the mountain, up which we 
had already climbed in this way 
more than a tliousand feet. Hero 
the cleft was not more that forty or 
fifty feet wido ; my friend and his 
assistants crossed first, and took up 
a safe position; their appearance, 
climbing on the face of the rock, ap- 
parently without footing, was R>ur- 
ful to look upon, for the ledges upon 
which they stepped were unseen 
from below. A length a shout from 
my fi'ieud drew my attention to his 
position, where ho appeared to be 
stuck upon the face of the rock like 
a hill against a wall ; there he rested 
until Matteoand Muot had examined 
the best mode of proceeding higher 
up and around the rock to reach 
the glacier. 

.lust as Frioul and I were about to 
cross the gully, bo found the spike 
end of a broken baton of some pre. 
ceding traveller. Snow rested in 
the deepest part of the hollow, sup- 
ported by the rough surface, at about 
an angle of fifty degrees with the 
horizon; the footing was firm, though 
the appearance of It was alarming, 
and certainly a slip would have led 
to a suddeu descent of thousands of 
feet. I asked Frioul to show me in 
what the scene before us resembled 
the garden at tho Fabrica; the knave 
shook his head and grinned, remem- 
bering what ho had said of it to 
Mons. D . 

On our reaching the other side, 
Muot was waiting to assist, if neces- 
sary ; and in one place where, over- 
hanging the gulf, I was obliged to 
step high up from one rock to ft 
loose stone upon the edge of ano- 
ther, Muot feared that my weight 
might displace it; and to enable me 
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W step Arinly, contrived so to place 
himself between the two rocks, that 
by btepping upon his back the diffi- 
culty was removed and the dauj^er 
lessened. This I did, and got up to 
my friend’s station. We were now 
near to the summit, though it was 
difTicult to reach it. Matteo, how- 
ever, liad found a means, and in a 
few minutes we got to the back of 
the great glacier of the Lseran, which 
overlooks the Sarantaise. Its abrupt 
thicknebs at the top, where it rested 
against the mountain which we had 
climbed, was about forty feet. Our 
guides cut holes in the ice for step* 
ping-places, and having surmounted 
it, pulled us up. Here we were re- 
paid for all our toil by one of the 
most magnificent views whicli.of its 
class of scenery, it was possible to 
have had presented to us. Right 
and left of us, the rugged peaks and 
mountain sides against which the 
enormous glaciers leaned, stretched 
far away; before us the glacier 
gently sloped away from us at first, 
then abruptly cut against the deep 
valley of the isere, in which we saw 
the high villages and hamlets of 
Tignes, La Val, and Forno. The 
course of one of my former journeys 
lay before me up the Val tsere and 
across the Mont Iseraii into the val- 
ley of the Arc. 

We walked down the glacier about 
500 yards, but some immense cre- 
vices into which we looked display- 
ed the appearance of too much 
danger for us to extend our walk. 
The deep blue of the sky, and the 
short feeble report of firearms, were 
evidences of the great elevation wc 
had attained, which 1 think wai be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 Rnglisli 
feet; but slight as the report of a 

S jn’^waa^ its echo, as it reverberated 
om the inountalns and precipices 
around us, was magnificent, and, in 
theso regions of silence, impressive. 

But wo had to return! and this 
seemed to be more difficult than to 
ascend, but our guides told us that 
it would be rapid and safe, with a 
little •caution, and that we had got 
over the great difficulties of the 
passage of the Qalese by ascending 
from the side of Italy. On reaching 
the brink of the glacier on our return, 
wtf' were struck with the magnificent 
view of the valley of Ceresm, which 
we saw below us as upon a map. 


Our descent commenced. It was 
more frightful than dangerous. >Vo. 
soon passed the i ucks and rrosbed 
the gully. Muut and Matteo, uiie. 
before the other, behind my friend, 
took tlin lead. Frioul, withholding 
me until they bad descended out of 
danger of the stunes we might 
loosen, then, with the rope tied 
round me, and held behind by Fri- 
oui, we descended quickly, sinking 
deep enbugh in the loose and wet 
soil and among tiio stones to be se- 
cure, but it was with much fatigue 
and many falls, which be checked. 
Wo reached the slopes of the glaci- 
ers in one-third of the time that we 
had taken to ascend from them. 
Here wo found a shoe and a broken 
bottle, and learned from Frioul that 
they were, together with the spike 
of the baton, the relies of a poor 
fellow who had a few weeks before 
been found dead at the foot of the 
Grand Coluret, down which he bad 
fallen. The story was known but 
not told by our guides until we bad 
returned In safety. In descending 
the slopes of the glacier to the plain 
of Belutta we often sunk into small 
crevices, but these mishaps were 
without injury, and rather sources 
of amusement. 

On reaching the Petit Coluret, we 
descended by the cleft In the moun- 
tain, in which the little soil tliat 
rested viras too loose to enable us to 
climb; but in coming down we 
sunk in It or drove it before us, thus 
checking our descent^ and reached 
the bottom rapidly and In safety. 
Thence retracing our path to the 
chalets of Serue, where we again 
ate, with hearty appetite, milk and 
bread and butter, and felt grateful 
for our enjoyment and our safety. 
The pasturages around these*th&leta 
are very rich, and were recently 
purchased by the present proprietor 
tor 32,000 francs. 

We intended to remain on our re- 
turn at Seme, but we were refreshed 
with food and rest, and had daylight 
enough before us. The anticipation 
of our comfortable beds at Cbapis 
induced us to walk two hours fur- 
ther down the valley, and wo re- 
turned there after an absence of 
twelve hours. 

We left Matteo and Muot at Seme 
—they resolved to be out again all 
nigbt in pursuit of the boiiquetfn. 
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Tiio endurance of fatigue by tbese 
inountaineers purprised ua. Tea 
again refrcplied ub, and sound bleep 
fitted UB for the journey arrosa ibc 
mountains to the Val Savai unclio. 

We Ret olT about lialf past six. A 
young man, the proprietor, accom- 
panied UB with his two mules. We 
reascended the valley, about half 
way towards the chillets of Serue ; 
then suddenly turned off to the 
right, up a rugged path, towards 
the glaciers of the Mont de Nivolet. 

One of the greuteat difiicultiea a 
traveller has in finding his way a- 
bout in the inountaina" arises from 
the confusion produced by tbo 
names given by different communi- 
ties which aurroiind a mountain, and 
often by individuals of the same 
hamlet. The lofty mountain about 
Serue, the northern peak above the 
Galeflc, is in the maps laid down as 
the Mount Iseran— this is often con- 
founded with the Sevanna. The 
Savanna, however, is further west 
by Routh, flanks ^he Val Fornio, and 
is at the head of the Valley of the 
Arc. The peasants of Clhapis called 
the Iscran the mountain of Serue, 
and those of the cliulets of Serue, 
the Mont de Nivolet; but they all 
agreed that the pass into the Val 
Savaranche was called the Grand 
Cl nix, or Grand Croix de Nivolet. 

Our ascent was rapid up the steep 
path, and we looked down upon the 
lakes near the chalets, where wc had 
left Matteo the evening before. We 
soon perceived him and Muot com- 
ing towards us. We saw' Mat fire; 
and Mhortly after tiiey reached ub, 
ho bringing with him a marmot, 
which he killed when we heard the 
repoi t. Both had been out all night 
to the usual haunts of the bouqiie- 
tln, but without Buccess. Having 
passed what at first appeared to be 
the summit of the Col, we reached 
some chalets— the highest of these 
lofty pasturages, and 1 think higher 
than those of Moot Jumont, on the 
ascent of the Ccrviri. At these chA- 
lots we were obliged to dismount 
from our mules, as they had to as- 
cend a flight of stops rudely cut in 
the rock. Upon some of the steps 
sheets of ice still remained,' from 
• the frost which here occurs every 
night. Having passed this place 
we remounted, and approached what 
aowwe could not doubt was the 


Col. Still we ascended, and looked 
down at one time upon ten lakes, in 
the baMiuB and hollows of the moun- 
tains around and below us. On our 
left, high above us, were some pin- 
nacles of rock, too abrupt, and ap- 
parently impracticable fur any path 
between them, and least pf all, 
from their dircciiou, to lie iu our 
route ; yet, to our surprise, we 
turned abruptly up a steep path to- 
wards them, and at the base of these 
pinnacles made our first resting 
place on a flat rock, giving the mules 
hay and taking refresh meiits our- 
selves. The scene around us was 
wild and grand. The deep course 
of part of our ascent lay below us, 
and beyond, across the valley of 
Cercsol, the peaks and enormous 
glaciers of the Sevanna, unapproach- 
able except by the buuquetin, ex- 
cited emotions of the sublime which 
no dosciiption can loproduce. 
Wldlst we rested, two men came up 
on mules from Ccrcsul. One of the 
mules was heavily laden ; yet they 
climbed up the rocks, passed us, 
ascended by a path which wo could 
not trace, and disappeared among 
the lofty and rugged peaks above 
us 

We walked up this extraordinary 
place— path there wasnone. The pass 
of the Gemmi was a bowling'grcen 
to it as a mule track; for here these 
animals turned on ledges of rock 
scarce wide enough to go forward 
upon, whero the edge was utterly 
unguarded, and a slip must have car- 
ried them down hundreds of feet at 
once. In many places at this height, 
and upon these ledges where there 
was so much danger, these laden 
animals placed their fore legs upon 
bare and smooth rocks, two and three 
feet above, and leapt up from ledge 
to ledge. Wo watched them with 
amazement from our stations a lit- 
tle iu advance, and from each diffi- 
cult place that we bad ourselves pass- 
ed, we looked down with wonder to 
see them folloiw us. Near the top 
we passed a little black lake in a 
deep recess surrounded with snow. 
A little above it wo gained the sum- 
mit, and looked on upon the enor- 
mous Mont Iseran and its vast wes- 
tern glaciers, which streamed into 
the valley oh the other side of the 
pass. Across the head of this valley 
or plain of Nivolet, we saw the Col 
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which led into the Val d'AoBta hy 
the Val Rhemy ; and though it was 
etill higher than where we stood, tlie 
muleteer ollercd to go that way, 
which was shorter than by the Val 
Savaranche. The Col upon which 
we stood was scarcely less than 
10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Many lakes lay below us on 
the side of Aostn, and at the head 
uf that portion of the Val Savaran* 
che, which is called the Plan de 
Nivolet, we saw only an open, ex- 
tensive pasturage. 

The descent from the Col to the 
lakes was easy. Here we parted 
with Moot, whose leal name wo 
learned was Giuseppe llruscha, which 
1 record, because it may be useful 
to some future rambler from Cere- 
sol to the grand scenery in its neigh- 
bourhood. Muot had accompanied 
us thus far, bccauee we had given 
him the day before a grnluiry for bis 
services, and lie gratefully vuiiin- 
tcered to accompany us across the 
Grand Croix, and see us in safety 
on our descent to the Val Savarari- 
cbe. The loss of his left hand seems 
scarcely to be a di‘>ad vantage to him ; 
he climbs the mostdidiculi and dan- 
gerous haunts of the bouquetin and 
chamois, and leaps from rock to 
rock, or stands on the brink of a 
precipice with the activity of Mer- 
cury and the giace of Antirious. Af- 
ter his day’s journey and two nights 
in the mountains not a symptom of 
fatigue appeared, and he left us to 
enjoy his favourite pursuit. Our 
attendant, Matteo, a spare liule fel- 
low, is, from our opportunity of judg- 
ing, a Biiii more extraordinary exam- 
ple of the power to endure fatigue. 

The first night that we arrived at 
Pont he had been out in the moun- 
tains — tbc following day with us to 
Locano— the day after to Chapis — 
that night he had climbed as high 
nearly as the Galese, after the bou* 
quetln— returned to us at Chapis 
— accompanied us .to the Galese, 
left us at Serue. and was out the 
whole of the following night with 
Muot Without rest he met us to 
go to Villeneuve, and already has 
proposed to return the following 
night with Frioul, in the hope of 
shooting a bouc before their return 
to the Fabrica. Not the least symp- 
toms of fatigue appeared ; on the 
contrary, on our way down the 


Giand Croix he climbed and ram. 
bled about, bunting for marmots, am; 
gathering carlina, the laiiunculus 
glacfalis, and overtook us alxmt two 
leagues down the valley. We heard 
a story of him at the Fabiica. About 
a week before we arrived at Pont, 
Matteo had been allowed to go to 
the ebasse. Ue was absent many 
days. On one of them his d('g rc- 
tuined howling to his inothei’s cot- 
tage. who came to the P'abiica in 
gicat distress, and said that she was 
sure Matteo bad died in tbe moun- 
tains, since Lis dog had returned 
without him, and was constantly and 
piteously bowling. I’vvo da> s after, 
however, Mat made bis appearance. 
Ho had been overtaken by a tour- 
niente, and found shelter in the 
crevice of a rock, in which he had 
remained two clays and nights. A 
little bread and a gre.^t deal of re- 
solution had suppoited him, and he 
returned without betra}ing any 
symptom of fatigue, illness, or ex* 
haustioii. 

At the bike where we paitcd with 
Muot, wo ovcrtcKtk the two travel- 
IcMS who had crossed hi fore us— 
they had rested hy the lake. Thence 
our course lay thiough a long open 
valley, the Plan di Nivolet, a smooth 
unbroken pasturage, as lar as the 
chuicts of Nivolet. This plain is 
dreaded for its tourmentes, to which 
travellers are exposed in a bad sea- 
son. Not a tri e, nor even a shrub 
ais large as the ihododendron, is to 
be found upon it. At a cluster of 
chalets, about two-thirds of the way 
down the plain, the fuel necessary 
for making their cheese is only ob- 
tained from the ordure of their cows, 
caiefully collected. With this the 
walls of the chalcta are bedaubed to 
dry, and they presented a most 
filthy and disgusting aspect. Below 
the chalets the stream wandered at 
will in the plain, cutting up the pas- 
turage into ten thousand hillocks, 
and making it difiicult to pursue a 
path through it. 

We emerged at length from this 
high plain, and descended by a dif- 
ficult path, and over large, smooth 
surfaces of roek, like those between 
Handek and the Gritnsel. At length 
we reached a cross od the brink of 
a precipice, called the Croix d’Aro- 
(etta. Here an abrupt turn in the 
path opened to us the vast glaciers 
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and Biountaina of the Grand Para- 
disi the great range which conti- 
nues west of the (3ogne ; and in the 
deep valley immediately below us« 
we saw the roofs of Pout, the 
first village in the Val Savaranclic. 
The whole scene was striking, and 
unusually picturesque. We descend- 
ed to Pont by a fatiguing, steep, and 
tortuous path, and passed a fine fall 
of the Savaranclie, which gushed 
out of a ravine on one side of the 
precipice, under the Croix d'Aro- 
letta. One of the men, who had 
passed the Grand Croix before us, 
remained at the chalets of Nivolet; 
the other, who proceeded with 
us, was the aubergiste of Gioux, or 
Val Savaranchc, the principal vil- 
lage in the valley. Prom him we 
learned the names of the villages 
we passed, which rarely agreed with 
our maps, and obtained local in- 
formation. 

There is notliiiig striking in the 
Bceiiery of the upper pan of the 
valley below Pont. It is very nar- 
row, with a little cultivation in the 
bottom. Tiic mountains which 
bound it are scathed and bare, or 
covered with pines. The auber- 
gistc pointed out to us paths across 
the mountains, which led, ou the 
left, over the range of the Mont de 
Causelle to the Val de Ulicmy, and 
on the right, across the chain of the 
Soaniia, to (’ugiie. We passed many 
little communes. Near one of these 
(Pesai), the detiitus of an ava- 
lanche, which fell in 18.‘12, still 
strewed the valley. It had swept 
down several cows from the pastu- 
rages above, and three men perished. 
Crosses marked the spots where 
their bodies had been found. 

The stones and soil brought down 
by this avalanche had sadly devas- 
tated the valley ; and fur two miles 
nearly, from the place where it had 
hurst into the valley from the side 
of the mountain, its destructive 
course was obvious. In one part of 
the valley two villages were pictu* 


resquely situated on hills opposite 
to each other, above the river— 
Tignietti on the right, and Crettom 
on the left. Beyond these the 
mountains across the Val d’ Aosta 
were seen. We stopped to refresh 
at Gioux. The landlord, who had 
descended the valley with us, and 
had practised the amiable in orrier 
to induce us to give him a chance 
of picking our pockets, succeeded. 
We had a dirty feed; and though 
we did not (‘Otisidcr the charge 
an extravagant one, our guides 
did, and they were very indig- 
nant with tho man who had ac- 
companied us with his mules, to 
whom we had agreed to pay 
francs, to include all expenses, for 
here he was overheard by Matteo 
to tell the aubergiste (his friend ) to 
make such a charge to us as should 
include his own and his mule’s ex- 
penses. Fur this Mat and Frioul 
threatened to thrash him when tliey 
caught him in the mouutains ou their 
return. 1 tried to beg him olf, know- 
ing that their quarrels were not al- 
ways bloodless, but they said his 
rascally conduct must be punished ; 
but promised to limit it to slapping 
his face. That of course depends 
upon his taking this quietly. Below 
Gioux the valley was scarcely more 
picturestiue than above it, between 
Gioux and Pout, until we began to 
open upon tlie Val d’ Aosta, where 
our road lay at a very great height 
above the right bank of the torrent, 
and whence we enjoyed a splendid 
view of Mont Blanc over the lower 
ranges of mountains which terminate 
in tiie ravines between Jorogne and 
La Salle. The descent was from this 
height long, fatiguing, and difficult ; 
audit was dark before wo reached 
Villeneuve. Here 1 wrote a grateful 
letter to Pont in praise of our guides 
Matteo and Frioul, to each of whom 
a golden gratuity was given, and by 
whom wc were desirous that the 
pleasure of our rambles together 
should be favourably remembered. 
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FOREIGN RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC ASCENDENCY IN FRANCE AND ENULAND. 


NoT^\ITHSTA^DING tliG prcssing, 
and at times overwhelming interest 
of domostic affairs since the vast or- 
ganic change of J832 came into ope- 
ration, it is evident that a great and 
growing increase has taken place of 
late years in the attention paid to 
foreign relations. Their importance 
is such, that it is no lunger possible 
to bury them in uhlivion, or conceal 
their effects under the stale pretence, 
that they do not immediately affect 
our interests. It has at last become 
ge:ierally understood, that it is in 
vain to act on the pi inciple of Toto 
divisos, orbe Britannos;” that more 
than any other nation we are de- 
pendent on foreign relations, because 
inoic than any other nation we de- 
pend on the purchase by foreign na- 
tions of our manutacturcs ; and that 
a decline oi influence in foreign 
states, or a commercial league of 
the Kuropeaii powers against us. Is 
likely to be attended, not merely by 
ultimate danger to our indepen- 
dence, but immediate and most se- 
rious peril to the employment of our 
people. The Germanic league has 
opened the eyes of thousands, whom 
no considerations of national ho- 
nour, or remote perils to public 
safety, could affect. It is no longer 
a ([uestion of honour, but of prout : 
not of the decay of influence, but the 
cessation of orders. Even those who 
are unaffected by, or callous to the 
decay of our material interests, can 
hardly shut their eyes to the enor- 
mous strides wliich llussia has re- 
cently been making towards univer- 
sal dominion, or the alarming in- 
crease of her influence which seem^ 
to extend with every change in the 
adjoining states, and now stretches 
from the Rhine to the coast of Kam- 
Bchatka, and from the noi th sea to the 
shores of the Euphrates. It is plain, 
that amidst the democratic tran- 
sports of France and J^^ngland, Rus- 
sia has been steadily and rapidly ex- 
tending her frontiers, and augment- 
ing her influences: that the revolt 
of the Barricades gave her Poland, 
and the Reform Bill of England gave 
her the Dardanelles ; and that now, 
Persia and Turkey exist only under 
the shadow of her wings ; and may 


be considered as the outwork, to- 
wards Central Asia and Southern 
Europe, of her mighty dominion. 

These facts liave, upon the subsid- 
ing of the first fervour of democratic 
transport at home, suddenly and ge- 
nerally flashed upon the minds both 
of our rulers and the country : and 
it is plain, both from their public 
measures, aud the tone of the arti- 
cles in the journals and periodicals 
which they patronise, that a very 
serious apprehensiou of Russia has 
now succeeded to the song of 
triumph at their domestic successes. 
The addition of 5000 men to the 
sailors of tlie royal navy, how'ever 
small an iuciease, indicates a reviv- 
ing sense of the necessity of at last 
asserting the dignity of England in 
foreign diplomacy ; and all thinking 
men deem the time not far distant, 
when a contest for life or death may 
arise between the mistress of the 
seas and the colossus of Eastern 
Europe. In contemplation of the 
turn which foreign relations are now 
taking, and the contests in which, ere 
long, wo may be engaged for our 
liberty and our independence with 
tlio power which Napoleon, at the 
head of the powers of banded Eu- 
rope, sought in vaiu to subdue, it 
is of the highest importance to con- 
sider well the causes wliich have 
led to its steady growth aud present 
portentous state, aud examine the 
influence whicli the letting loose of 
the democratic spirit in Eastern 
has had in augmenting the influence 
of the despotic powers in Western 
Europe. 

It must be obvious to tlie most 
superfleial observer, that the grand 
source of the pow'er of Russia, in 
recent times, Las been the invabion 
of Napoleon. That monstrous and 
iniquitous aggression at once dou- 
bled her resources and quadrupled 
her energy : it advanced her super- 
ficial extent to the V^istula, and her 
moral influence to the Rhine; it 
ranged tho vast and unwieldy, hut 
when united irresistible Germanic 
nations, in willing crowds, round her 
standard. The moral* excitement 
arising from so tremendous an iuva- 
aloD, and the long train of victories 
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consequent on its defeat^tho prodi- 
gious developement of military skijl 
and acquisition of warlike experi- 
ence during the desperate struggle 
of three years* duration with France 
— the vehement passions and un- 
bounded exultation aiising from the 
overthrow of Napoleon and capture 
of Paris, gave her such an ascend- 
ency as, at the Congress of Vienna, 
was wellnigh irresistible. Kiigland 
felt the danger— Austria foil it — 
France felt it; but none of these 
powers were in a condition to enter 
the lists for Polish independence 
with the northern autocrat; and 
even if the means of resistance had 
existed, there was a feeling of disin- 
clination at that period, alike honour- 
able and irresistible, at engaging 
those powera in strife against each 
other, wlio had stood side by side 
throughout the tremendous con- 
flict with the French Revolution. 
All that could be done was to 
moderate to a certain degree her 
territoiial acquisitions, and stipulate 
a continued nationality in favour of 
that power, which had fallen to her 
share by the right of conquest ; to 
attempt to circumscribe her moral 
influence and political ascendency 
was, at that period of unparalleled 
excitement and boundless gratitude, 
altogether out of the question. 

Three separate and independent 
kingdoms arose out of the chaos of 
disjointed dominions which the con- 
quests of the Allies left without any 
existing occupant at the fait of Na- 
poleon. I'hese were France, Bel- 
gium, and Poland. It had all along 
been a fundamental condition of the 
Fuiopeau Alliance, expressly pro- 
vided for in the agreemeut of lllh 
J.iKuary, I80o, between Eugland and 
Russia, on whicli all the subsequent 
treaties were based, that, in so far 
as the conquests reft from Napoleon 
could bo restored to the rightful 
owners, this restitution should be 
made ; but that, in so far as this 
could not be done, either from the 
Inability or disinclination of the old 
propiietors to resume their lost do- 
mluioiis, they should be at the dis- 
posal of the allied sovereigns, and be 
provided for, in a Cougiess to be 
held for that purpose, at the conclu- 
sion of the war. This was accord- 
ingly done; and as France, partly 
from inclination, partly from neces- 


sity, had hoisted the white flag and 
restored the Bourbons, the chief 
states which remained to be arrang- 
ed under new masters were Flan- 
ders and Poland We say “ new 
masters because it was well known 
that the restoration of the old go- 
vernment in either of these coun- 
tries w'BS impossible— Austria hav- 
ing no inclination to exchange her 
acquisitions in Lombardy for the old 
Flemish provinces; and the weak- 
ness and prostration consequent on 
the long course of Politih anarchy 
having rendered it totally impossible 
to reconstruct, out of its conquered 
provinces, any thing under a sepa- 
rate government at all approaching 
to a solid political edifice. 

As a barrier against France, the 
Flemish provinces were united to 
the Dutch dominions, and formed 
the kingdom of the Nethei lands; 
as some restraint upon the extension 
of Russia, tlie Polish states which 
formed the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw were united into a separate 
kingdom, which, though united to 
the crown of Russia in the person 
of the reigning monarch, might be 
disjoined in tiiat of his successors, 
and, at all events, was to be always 
preserved as an independent mo- 
narchy, unblended with the vast 
mass of the Moscovite dominions. 
These, two new erections, with the 
restoration of tho Bourbon dynasty 
to France, and the establishment of 
a tempered constitutional govern- 
ment in that great kingdom, were 
the great work of tlie Congress of 
Vienna; and the stipulations on the 
subject were as express as language 
or diplomatic foresight rculd pro- 
vide. On the subject of the king- 
dom of Poland, it was provided, 
'*That the still subsisting statutes of 
the duchy are to be preserved in all 
points, with the exception of such 
modifications as are necessary to 
conciliate them with the spirit of the 
nation, and approximate them to the 
constitution of 1791. Tho Roman 
Catholic religion is declared to be 
the religion of the state, but with the 
free exercise of other modes of wor- 
ship. The executive power and the 
functions of Government are exclu- 
sively vested in the sovereign. No 
person can legally be arrested but 
according to legal forms, and in cases 
determined by the law. The grounds 
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of impriBonment are to be commu- 
nicated to eserf person in custodf, 
and he must be brought before the 
competent tribunal within three 
days. No change is to be made in 
the taxes and imposts without the 
consent of the general diet, convoked 
according to constitutional forms. 
All civil and criminal laws, and all 
respecting the finance, and relative 
to the functions of the constitutional 
authority, are to be submitted to the 
examination of the general diet, and 
not to have the force of law till as- 
sented to by them, and sanctioned 
by the sovereign.” Cracow was 
declared a free, independent, and 
strli-ily neutral city, with a smail 
terriuiry annexed to it, which Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia agiced to 
respect, and no armed force was on 
any pretext to enter its territory.’* 
P'inally, in announcing the resolu- 
tion of the Congress of Vienna, the 
Kmperor Alexander wrote to the 
president of the Polish diet, ** that 
the kingdom of Poland was to be 
united to Russia by the bund of Us 
own constitution. If the great inte- 
rest of general tranquillity has not 
permitted the union of all the Poles 
under the same sceptre, 1 have at 
least endeavoured to alleviate as 
much as possible the pain of the se- 
paration, and to obtain for them 
every where the peaceful exercise 
of their nationality.” * 

With regard, again, to the united 
Flemisli provinces, it was stipulated 
that they should bo united into one 
kingdom, under the King of the Ne> 
therlands, and a constiiiitirm was in 
like manner provided for them, con- 
taining all the elements of general 
freedom, and under which their in- 
habitants enjoyed as much liberty 
as any people in the world. Such 
were the provisions of tho Congress 
of Vienna in favour, not only of the 
national independence, but the civil 
freedom of these two infant states; 
and it is not the least honourable 
part of the conduct of Lord Castle- 
reagh and the English Government 
at that period, that these stipulations 
are known and proved by authentic 
documents to have mainly flowed 
from their exertions. 

Great as has been the obloquy 


which the liberal party In Europe 
hare continued for twenty years to 
throw on this celebrated Congress, 
and the Holy Alliance which sprung 
from its deliberations, the time will 
come, and to many nations has al- 
ready arrived, when they will look 
back to the years past under its pro- 
tection, as the happiest of their po- 
litical existence. That all its reso- 
lutions were the wisest which could 
have been adopted, is going farther 
than experience ever warranted his- 
tory to go in favour of the efforts of 
humanity. But that the measures it 
adopted were upon the whole bene- 
ficial, and that Europe has never 
been, and for ages will not again bo 
80 prosperous as it was under its 
administration, is abundantly esta- 
blished by experience. France, 
wealthy and prosperous beyond all 
precedent, was advancing with un- 
exampled strides in every branch of 
industry ; Spain, with its flocks and 
its vineyards, was tranquil and un- 
distracted by civil warfare; Bel- 
gium, under the benignant sway of 
the House of Orange, was rapidly 
growing in wealth, power, and pub- 
lic happiness ; Poland, under the 
steady and wise administration of 
Alexander, enjoyed a period of tran- 
quillity and repose, which went far 
to heal the wounds of war, and so- 
pite the divisions of five centuries. 
And tho proof of this extraordinary 
flood of prosperity, which was pour- 
ed upon the kingdom of Poland by 
thelluBsian government, is decisive, 
from the events of the very first war 
which occurred ; for while the whole 
kingdom, containing twelve millions 
of souls at the close of its anarchical 
and savage independence, was con- 
quered iu two months by Suwarrow, 
at the head of thirty thousand men, a 
third part only of its extent and 
numbers, after having passed fifteen 
years undt r the new government, 
was able for nine months to main- 
tain a doubtful contest with the 
whole strength of Russia in 1831, 
led by the experienced talents of 
Diebitch and the victorious arms 
of Paskowitch, and repeatedly in- 
flict upon its invaders the most 
dreadful defeats ; a clear proof, that 
whatever abuses may have existed 
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in die detells of its adminUtration, bleised for die first time during five 
the government established at War- hundred years with a firm and stable 
saiv by the Congress of Vienna had, government, was advancing rapidly 
upon the whole, been eminently in the career of prosperity, and gra- 
conducive to public prosperity, and dually acquiring, under a regular 
consolidated, in a most extraordi- administration, the habits which 
nary degree, die hitherto disjointed might at length render its inhabi- 
fabric ot Polish society. tants capable of enjoying national 

It is natural that mankind, and independence and civil liberty, 
especially that numerous division of France, under the feeble reign of 
it who are Inclined to democratic the Bourbons, enjoyed, as Uuiznt 
principles, should regard with a jea* tells us, ** the first days of real free- 
lous eye a congress of sovereigns dom it had tasted since the time of 
invested with irresistible strength, Ciovis;” while the Netherlands, 
and which takes upon itself to dis- under the paternal government of 
pose of tlie concerns of minor states, William, and with its whole seven- 
without in every instance asking teen provinces reunited for the first 
their consent. But without dis- time since the religious divisions of 
puling that the Congress of Vienna the sixteenth century, had already 
and its offspring, the Holy Alliance, become a more powerful and pros- 
wore not free from this objection, perous state than Prussia was at the 
still the deliberation of that assembly death of the Great Frederick. Local 
left one legacy of inestimable iin- grievances indeed might, and pro* 
portance to Kuiope. They esta- bably did exist in the newly erected 
bllshed, at least for the chief points states. The Poles complained, and 
there agreed on, a principle of in- perhaps with reason, or the turbu- 
ternational law,an authority of which lentpaxsions and vehement caprices 
the greater powers were the guar- of the Grand Puke Constantine ; 
dians, fur enforcing obedience to the the Flemings grumbled at the un- 
fundamental principles of the new due preponderance of Dutch cm- 
settleuient of the liliiropean states, p/oyes in the civil administration of 
and tberefort, superseded that fatal the Netherlands; the French Libc- 
appcal to the sword which too often rals did their utmost to shako the 
teriniuates in woe to the vanquished, fabric of society in their kingdom, 
Mutual jealousy, and the old prin- in order to ]>OBbe8s themselves of 
cipie of the balance of power, wiiicli the reins of power ; but still, in all 
had been never altogether lost sight the greater and more important fea- 
of amidst ihe confusion of latertimes, tures of administration, the govern- 
prevented the abuse of this power of ment, both at Warsaw, Brussels, and 
general control; and at the same Paris, was steady and beneficent; 
time the authority of the greater and the certain researches of staiis- 
states prevented that open abuse of tical witters demonstrate an extra- 
the right of conquest, that profligate ordinary and altogether unpreco- 
disregard of every thing but military dented degree of growing prospe- 
stieiigth, which in every age has rity in all these kingdoms, 
been the greatest source of human Another circumstance of vast im- 
misfoi'time. Not only therefore was portance had arisen from the man- 
Europc tranquil during the fifteen uer in which the European states 
years which followed the peace of had settled down after the Congress 
Paris, but the lesser states flourished of Vienna. Although, to overcome 
in security under tlie shadow of inter* the dreadful force of the French 
national law no bloodshed stained democracy, and resist the terrible 
the face of Spain, and both kiog- legions of Napoleon, it had become 
dome of the Peninsula increased in necessary to rouse from its dormant 
an unprecedented ratio, both in state the giant strength of Russia, 
;vealth and population.* Poland, yet all Europe, and In an especial 


* The latcid statistical accounts show, that from 1814 to 1831, Spain and Portu- 

gal added 4,000,000 to their population, and nearly a half to their national wealth ; 
a rate of increase which, with the exception of that of Frasila during the sumo 
period, is unexampled In the old world. 
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maoiier Germany, bad become sen* 
Bible, with wbat danger the appear- 
ance of that power in such strength 
on the theatre of conflict had been 
attended, and jealousy of Moscovite 
had arisen instead of hatred at Gal- 
lic oppression. From 1820 to 1830, 
this feeling was not only universal, 
but daily gaining strength in Ger- 
many. The celebrated Kotzebue 
was assassinated in consequence of 
the suspicion under which he la- 
boured of being a Russian spy. The 
Cabinet of Vienna, distinguished 
beyond any other in Europe by 
steady views and far-seeing saga- 
city, had long taken the lead in tiie 
same policy; and even when the 
Congress at its capital was still sit- 
ting, a secret understanding had 
been iorined between its Ministers 
and thofo of Franco and England, 
for the purpose of opposing a bar- 
rier to tlie ambition of the Court of 
St Fetersburgh. In 1828 and 1829, 
when the war in Turkey was going 
on, and Diebitcli was carrying the 
Moscovite battalions, for the first 
time since the establishment of the 
Crescent in Europe across the Bal- 
kan, this jealousy rose to the highest 
pitch, and a treaty was secretly con- 
cluded between Austria, France, and 
England, for the limitation of the 
power of Russia. Thus, though the 
danger from the side of Russia ex- 
isted, and could not be altogether 
removed, the must efl'ectual means 
had been taken to restrain it witbin 
due limits, and, by opposing to its 
progress a solid obstacle in Ger- 
many, turn its ambition into^ the 
channel obviously destined for it by 
Provideuce, the subjugation of the 
Mahommetan states of Asia. 

This firm alliance between Grea*. 
Britain and Austiia, besides being 
founded on identity of conserva- 
tive principles in the two govern- 
ments, was farther cemented by the 
common interest which they had in 
turning aside from the European 
provinces of Turkey Uie alarming 
torrents of Russian Invasion. That 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
have, for above a century, been die 
grand objects of Moscovite ambition 
18 universally known ; but the great 
difficulty always was where to find, 
on the eastern frontier of Europe, 
force adequate to avert the danger. 
In the close alliance of England and 


Austria, however, the most ample 
means existed for effectiog this im- 
portant object. Flanked by a BiU 
tish fleet of ten ships of the lino on 
the one side, and an Austrian army of 
100,000 men on the other, the Mos- 
covite battalions could never again 
attempt to cross the Balkan. With- 
out the protection of a fleet which 
was mistress of die Black Sea, the 
Russians could never venture to ad- 
vance to the south of the Danube. 
In the deserted and waterless plahas 
which lie to the north of the Balkan, 
their armies would find certain ruin 
if not supported by a fleet of trani- 
ort vessels. With her squadron, 
lockaded in Sevastopol by the Bri- 
tish admirals, her armies would be 
effectually chained asliore to the 
walls of Silistria. In this close alli- 
ance, therefore, the most effectual 
means of restraining the invaders 
were to be found ; and being founded 
on mutual interest, it might be cal- 
culated upon as likely to be durable. 
England dreaded the establishment 
of die Russian power in the Levant, 
and beheld in Constantinople a step- 
ping stone to India. Austria watched 
with intense anxiety the free passage 
of die Dardanelles, and beheld in 
tbeir cession to the Russians the 
closing of the great channel of the 
Danube, and the transfer to that 
power of the means of stopping the 
commerce of all its eastern domi- 
uions. Thus the two greatest powers 
of Europe, next to Russia, were 
closely united, from identity of in- 
terest and similarity of principle, in 
this most important matter of modern 
policy, that of saving Tuikey from 
falling into the hands of Russia; and 
without any great effort, their united 
land and sea forces could at any 
time arrest the Moscovite battalions 
ill their march to Constantinople. 

The eflects of ibis league between 
Austria and liingland, founded on 
dread of the growing power of Rus- 
sia, speedily appeared in the ascen- 
dency which Great Britain acquired 
among the lesser states of Germany. 
Prussia, following in the wake of the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg, had long 
manifested an anxiety to establish in 
the north of Germany a commercial 
league, which might serve the double 
object of checking the introduction 
of English manufactures and aug- 
menting her own influence among 
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tlio leaser states in her vicinity. But 
as long as a Conservative adminis- 
tration was at the head of affairs in 
England, this ohjcct was not only 
frustrated, but turned to the disad- 
vantage of those who attempted it. 
A counter Hanoverian league was 
formed in 1829, which embraced all 
the principal states of the north of 
Germany, and secured an entrance, 
on liberal principles, of English ma- 
nufactures into states inhabited by 
above fifteen niillious of inhabitants.* 
Russia and Prussia had got only the 
Prussian states and allies to the 
amount of 1 ,200,000 souls in this con- 
federacy. Thus, if England had made 
sacrifices to Germany by repealing 
her navigation, and embarking in the 
hazardous Reciprocity System In 
182:), Hhe at least bad obtained some- 
thing for her concessions; and re- 
el pi ucity, hitherto at least, was there 
dive^ted of its worst feature, that of 
being all on one s^dci and formed on 
an expectation, which, expectation 
has since proved to be chimerical, of 
corresponding commercial advan- 
tages being obtained from other 
states. 

Thus, without pretending to afhrm 
that the arrangements made at the 
Congress of Vienna were altogether 
unexceptionable, or that Europe had 
no cause for disquietude in any 
quarter from their effects, it may 
safely be ailirmed that the great 
foundations of durable prosperity 
and safety had been laid by its exer- 
tions. France was tranquil, uoam- 
bilious, prosperous, and Ireo. Flan- 
ders was united and opulent, "Under 
a benign and liberal government 
Poland, still maintaining its nation- 
ality, its language and separate ex- 
istence, was in an infinitely better 
state than it had ever been during 
its long and stormy annals, and kept 
alive a nucleus of the old monarchy, 
to which the reft proviuces of the 
empire might one day be rejoined; 
while the great aud paramount ob- 
ject of erecting a barrier in Eastern 
Europe against Russia was ade- 
quately provided for in the only way 
In which it could bo effected, by the 
close alliance of England and Aus- 
tria. These were great and impor- 
tant objects, which, even at that time. 


attracted a deserved degree of atten- 
tion from the Conservative leaders 
of the British Cabinet; but their 
magnitude has become doubly appa- 
rent from the effect of the prodigious 
changes which have followed the 
Revolution of the Barricades, and 
the ascendency of the Reform part} 
in Great Britain. 

We do not propose at present to 
discuss either the legality or the ex- 
pedience of either of theso changes 
with reference to domestic concerns. 
Let it be conceded, that the govern- 
ment of Charles X. was the most 
monstrous and tyrannical that ever 
existed; the ordonnances the most 
uncalled for violation of constitu- 
tional freedom recorded iu history ; 
the priests and Jesuits of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, clearly 
more hostile to freedom than the 
horse, foot, and cannon of the 
younger, — Polignac infinitely more 
perilous to freedom than Suult, and 
the feeble Charles than the vigorous 
Louis Philippe. Lot it be supposed 
that subsequent events have afforded 
no confirmation of the necessity of 
a coup d*etaf on the SovereigiPs side, 
and that the procth rnv7ii>lre and re- 
strictions on the press have afforded 
no indications of the necessity of the 
measures unsuccessfully attempted 
by the fallen dynasty~lct It be sup- 
posed that the Reform Bill was as 
necessary an effort as Magna Charta ; 
that peace, security, and stability 
have followed its success ; that all 
abuses cousequent on Tory misrule 
are now at an end, and that the Le- 
gislature is now as thoroughly 
powerful in its composition, as it is 
elevated in character — let all this be 
conceded, still the foreign effects of 
the triumphs of the revolutionists in 
both countries remain the same, and 
furnish ample subject for deep and 
serious meditation. 

The first effect of the triumph of 
the Barricades was to blow to the 
winds the international law of Eu- 
rope. All appeal to the Congress 
of Vienna, or the pledges there given 
by the allied Sovereigns, was at an 
end. The bond had been broken by 
ona of the contracting parties, and 
of course the others could no longer 
be held bound by Its stipulations. 


* See rruseiaa Commercis] League in Ko. CCXLIIL for January of thie Magazinci 
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Europe, in return for the restoration great barrier erected with so much 
of her conquered dominions to labour and expense against revolu« 
France, and the gift of freedom to tionary France was destroyed, and 
her people, which they had in vain the gates of Europe a second time 
endeavoured to obtain for them- opened to French ambition, 
selves, had recognised a race of so- It soon appeared with how much 
vercigns on its throne, the descend- foresight the Congress of Vienna had 
euts of its legitimate monarchs, arranged Europe on such a footing 
and of a known pacific and con- as to restrain the democratic spirit 
servative character. They were re- where its excesses were most to be 
cognised and treated with as sove- apprehended. Society w'as every 
reigns of that great kingdom, pre- where shaken to its foundation. No- 
cisely because they did bear the thing but the most consummate pru- 
character, and therefore might be dence on the part of the continental 
relied on as likely to afford some powers could have averted a general 
security against the recurrence of war. '1 he lesser slates of Germany 
those systematic attacks on the in- broke into convulsions in imitation 
dependence of the adjoining states, of the great parent democracy ; 
from which Europe, for the last Brunswick ebased its sovereign from 
twenty years, bad sustained such hisdominions, and iualltheold Cou- 
dreadf'ul injury. When, therefore, federation of the Rhine, symptoms 
instead of this paciP.c race, a new ofaualarmiDgcffervescenceappear- 
dynasty was elevated to the throne ; cd: while the pusillanimous Ita- 
wheii, in lieu of the white flag, the Hans caught the general flame, and 
blood-stained tricolor was hoisted forgetting for a moment their terror 
on the Tuileries, the main condition of Transalpine bayonets, ventured, 
of the general pacification was at an amidst general corruption and inve- 
eiid, and all nations were warned to terate selfishness, to speak of free- 
look to themselves in the perilous dom, liberty, and patriotism, wliile 
da>A that were approaching. Spain again revived the democratic 

This impression of the dissolution ideas of 1812, and a frightful civil 
of the Intel national system by which war was already preparing in the 
the peace of Europe had been so whole peniuBula. Established go- 
long preserved was strongly iu- verniuents every where took the 
creased by the events which imme- alarm at this portentous state of 
diately succeeded. The Democrats things, and, as at the bursting foitli 
of Belgium, impelled by the general of the French Revolution in ]7bf), 
transports, and resolved not to be every one looked to tliclr arms as 
behind their Parisian brethren in the the only means of safety in the pe* 
getting up of Revolutions, broke out, rilous days which were approaching. 
without any reason whutevtr^SvXo a rc- France bad soon four hundred thou- 
volt. No ordonnances there existed sand men in arms: an equal nurn- 
tojustify or call for so great a stretch her of Germans stood in fearless 
—no public liberties had been vio- array on the other side of the Rhine ; 
lated— no invasions of power com- and two hundred thousand Mosco- 
mitted. Something was said of vites were pressing forward to the 
multures or mill-dues iu the city ' f fields of the Katsbach and Leipsic. 
Brussels; of undue preference of Nor was it long before a desperato 

Dutchmen in public employments : struggle arose, and it appeared but 
grievances which would have form- too clearly how ruinous a strife the 
ed a good reason for a local act of democratic spirit promised to Euro- 
Parliament, or an angry speech in peau history. Stirred up by French 
the Chanfoers, but as aground for a emissaries, encouraged by English 
revolution, in other words, an appeal declamation, the gallant Poles again 
to open force, were altogether ridi- flew to arms, but it was under darker 
culous. So it was, however, that the auspices than formerly ; the glorious 
revolution took place; Flanders was cause of national independence was 
severed from Holland, the populace now sullied by intermixture with tiie 
of Brussels and Liege tore another violence of democratic passion, 
name away from the Vienna bond, Whether they had any serious and 
and amidst the applause of the de- well founded cause of complaint 
mocratic party over all Europe, the against the Russian Government has 
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never yet been ascertaiued : certain 
it is, however, that they had under* 
^one nothing wl>atcvcr wliich could 
ID the slightest degree justify a re* 
volution : in other words, an appeal 
to open force, and a tearing to shreds 
the treaty of Vienna with all the be 
neficent rlaiiaes extorted by Koglish 
firmness, which it contained in fa> 
vour of the nationality of Poland. 
The Poles have given us abundance 
of declamation on this subject, and 
the libera] press throughout Europe 
have unariimniisly seconded their ef* 
forts; but neither the one nor the 
other have given any authentic evi- 
dence nr distinct proof of the viola- 
tion of any of the material stipula- 
tions ill their favour by tlie Russian 
Government. Probably instances 
of oppression and severity existed ; 
doubtless Constantine's passions had 
frequently led him into acta ot ca- 
price or barbarity ; but that the Go- 
vernment was upon the whole bene- 
ficent, and tliat it was doing won- 
ders for the real regeneration of 
Polish institutions, is decisively prov- 
ed, as already mentioned, by the ex- 
traordinary national strength which 
that fragment of old Po^nd, nut a 
quarter of Us former population, nor 
a tenth of its ancient extent, display- 
ed in the fierce contest which ensued 
with Moscovitc power: a develope- 
inent of force so extraordinary and 
so difterent from tlie lamentable dis- 
play of weakness which uniformly 
occurred in the days of their ancient 
anarchical independence, that it justi- 
fies the opinion, that nothing was ever 
so beneficial to Poland as the Rus- 
sian Government : that It was, how- 
ever galling, in trulli as great a bless- 
ing to them as it undoiiotedly would 
in the end prove to Ireland : that un- 
der its firm administration and 
thorough coercion of democratic ve- 
hemence, the disjointed elements of 
. Polish society were gradually assum- 
ing a solid consistence, and that after 
half a century had been parsed under 
that painful but wholesome seve- 
rity, Its furious passions would be 
completely drained off or extinguish- 
ed, and its people would indeed be 
fitted for that civil freedom and na- 
tional independenre, in the vain at- 
tempt to gain which, without such 
previous discipline, they bad passed 
through five hundred years of anar- 
chy and wretchedness. 


Whatever opinion may be formed 
on this point, one thing is perfectly 
clear, that the Polish revolt was a 
complete breaking up of ihe treaty 
of Vienna, and an eiilire abandon- 
ment of all the provisions in favour 
of the lesser states, and especially of 
the kingdom of Poland and the re- 
public of Cracow. U w'as in vain to 
assert that Austria and Russia were 
to be bound by its stipulations, while 
Franco, Belgium, and the Polish 
revolutionists had trampled them 
under foot. WJien urged to respect 
the independence of Poland, or ab- 
stain from a persecution of the Ita- 
lian democrats, Austria ami Russia 
answered with invincible force: 
“ When you have restored the white 
Hag to the domes of the Tiiileries 
when Belgium is again united to 
flolland, and the liberties of Europe 
are secured by the establishment of 
a barrier in Flanders against French 
aggression, wc will relax in our mea- 
sures of defence and consolidation 
in Poland ; but while the tricolor 
waves on the towers of Notre Dame, 
while a French force is at Ancona 
as a rallying point to Italian demo- 
cracy, anti Flanders, instead of 
being the outwork of FiUrope against 
France, is the outwork of France 
against Europe; when ail the stipu- 
lations. In sliort, of the treaty of 
Vienna in our favour have been vio- 
lated by you, it is in vain to appeal 
to its provisions in your favour. 
Both must be bound, or neither. 
You cannot approbate and reprobate 
the same Instrument. You had an 
International law, and a subsisting 
treaty in favour of the weaker 
powers, which wo had uniformly 
observed ; but you chose to violate 
it, and by the revolutions of Franco 
and Belgium, tear it to shreds, and 
ODCo a^in deliver Europe to the 
law of the strongest. You have 
made your election, and must abide 
by its results.'* 

Such was the state of affairs in 
Europe, changed to a ver'Jr great de- 
gree for the worse, inasmuch as 
tiie law of force was again pro- 
claimed, and the red flag hoisted by 
the democratic party, when Eng- 
land, heretofore the main stay of the 
conservative interest throughout 
Europe» was suddenly invaded by 
the democratic spirit, and after a 
desperate struggle its constitution. 
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wan overturned and a republican 
party installed in power. The eilects 
of this great event upon the balance 
of power and future destinies of 
Europe have been and are destined 
to be prodigious; far greater than 
we who live in the midst of them 
can now appreciate. To all human 
appearance, however, they are cal- 
culated entirely to defeat in their 
ultimate consequences the hopes of 
the republican party ; and in the end 
not induce upon Europe the tran- 
sports of ficmocratic ascendency, 
but the stillness of Asiatic despotism. 
It is to this point, the prodigious and 
hitherto unnoticed effect of the trans- 
fer of England to the republican 
side, in augmenting the infliiotice 
and aiding the growth of llussla, 
that we aie chietly desirous of di- 
recting the attention of our read- 
eis; and it is in Older to shew Its 
paramount dangers by tlie force of 
comparison, that we have gone back 
twenty years to illustrate the com- 
paiative secuiity against the danger 
which existed before the revolution 
of the barricades hud dissolved In 
all its parts tlio provisions of the 
Congress of Vienna. 

(jermany is the country where, 
and wIkmo alone, an effectual bar- 
licr against Uloscovite ambition is 
to be found. Its vast and warlike 
population, which formerly over- 
threw the colossal fabric of Roman 
power; its forty millions of souls, 
and two thousand walled cities ; its 
experienced armies and bravo peo- 
ple; its tenacious aristocracy and 
independent citizens, point it out 
as the great central power in Europe, 
whose strength, once fairly roused, is 
irresistible. More even than this, 
it is as yet a virffin power. Its pure 
and ardent spirit has not been in- 
vaded by revolutionary violence; It-i 
honest and upright heart not rifled 
by the democratic seducer. It is not 
what the French so well describe, 
from a thorough knowledge of its 
evil “us6 par des passions poll- 
tiques.” Its ardent aspirations 
have not been cooled by experience 
of their fallacy; its generous re- 
solves not overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent of Belflgh passions which fol- 
lows in the train either of monarch- 
ical or democratical despotism. A 
slight contemplation of history must 
be sufficient in consequence to con- 


vince us that there ia the virgin soil 
where great and noble crops arc to 
be reaped ; and that the party wltit h 
it espouses is destined to acquire 
a paramount ascendency in the 
future contests of lilurupe. Ail 
other powers aro but as dust in the 
halanco to resist the growing and 
equally virgin force of Russia. 
Where aro we to find the elements 
of greatachievement, or the character 
capable of tho sacrifices which they 
require ? Is it in the degenerate and 
selfish Italians, whom Afacliiavcl, 
four hundred years ago, pronounced 
incapable of ever again enjoying 
freedom ? In the Spaniaids, torn by 
an endless and desperate civil war 
in their own bosom ; or in tlie 
French, exhausted by political pas- 
sion, steeped in political profligacy, 
tainted to tlie lieart by revolutionary 
corruption, and sinking down, after 
so long an experience of its storms, 
into the irremcdiablo despotism 
which it never fails to bring in its 
train ? Or in the English, who have 
now voluntarily rushed into the re- 
volutionary vortex, and whose liigh- 
minded and generous aristocrary is 
now subjugated by a selfish demo- 
cratic rabble, as passionately covet- 
ous of power as they aro incapable 
of exercising it to their own ultimate, 
or country’s present, advantage? 
Or in Turkey, bowed down beneatli 
the yoke of years, whoso population 
is yearly melting away under the 
despotism of the Crescent, and whose 
political strength has been irrevo- 
cably destroyed by tho Greek Revo- 
lution, tho Syrian revolt, and the 
Russian conquests? The thing is 
utterly hopeless. These powers, 
except France, instead of being ad- 
ditions to, are all drags upon the enti- 
Moscovlte alliance, h is in Germany 
alone that the means of effectual re- 
sistance are to be found. 

Germany, too, from original cha- 
racter, common descent, and mu- 
tual glories, is the natural ally of 
England. A German and a Briton 
sympathise in their feelings, their 
habits, their affections; both are 
totally foreign to the nations of Cel- 
tic or Sarmatian descent. From the 
woods of .Saxony our Gothic ances- 
tors brought not only tho rudiments 
of the English constitution, but the 
foundations of the E^llsh character. 
Tlie institutions of England are all 
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founded on social qualities and ge- 
neral honesty, which will be sought 
in vain among nations of pure Cel- 
tic descent. Germany and England 
had stood side by side in the greatest 
and must decisive wars of modern 
times. In the glorious strife of the 
Reformation, the triumphant alliance 
against Louis XIV., the heroic con- 
test of Krederick the Great, and the 
desperate wars of the French Rei'o- 
liition. The standards of Gustavus 
Adolphus and his heroic Scotch 
aliies — of Marlborough and Eugene 
— of Ferdinand and Frederick — of 
Bliichcr and Wellington — had waved 
together. Tiie children of both na- 
tions regarded the French as their 
natural foes; they spoke in com- 
riion of llarnillies and Blenheim, of 
Minden and Kat8bach,of Leipsic and 
Waterloo. In this long and glorious 
alliance, cemented by unity of des- 
cent and similarity of character, iden- 
tity of interest, union of religion, 
and community of triumphs, was to 
be found the barr'er, and the only 
barrier, against Russian ambition. 
The German armies and the ICnglisIi 
navy might bid defiance to the world 
in arms ; and as both had equal cause 
to dread their Asiatic neighbours, a 
durable cuufcderacy against their 
inroads might hare been antici- 
pated. 

But it U with Conservative, not 
Revolutionary h'ngland, that Ger- 
many is uniud. The violence, the 
Iiilseliood, the cringing and servility 
of the revolutionary character, are 
not more at vai lance with their ha- 
hits of thought, than its atrocious 
excesses nud selfish rapacity arc 
vvitli their national interests. The 
conversion of England, therefore, to 
the* Revolutionary standard, did 
more than dissolve the alliance of 
our government with those of Prus- 
sia aud Austria ; it extinguished all 
sympathy in the people of those 
countries with the now dominant 
classes of our nation. The acts 0f 
the Reform Ministry soon gave the 
German patiiots as good cause to 
deprecate the continuance of the 
EoglisMalliance, as the violence of 
the reformers did its people to shun 
the contamination of English prin- 
ciples. While the atrocious union of 
England with France against Its old 
ally the King of the Netherlands— 
the mingled servility and violence 


with which the injustice to that much 
injured monarch was perpetrated — 
the partition of his domiuionH — the 
guaranteeing of the revolted pro- 
vinces to Leopold-~the destruction 
of the barrier fortresses erected at 
so prodigious a cost against Fiance 
by the victories of Wellington, and 
the infamous spectacle of the Ficnch 
army and English fleets uniting to 
wrest Antwerp, the outwork of Na- 
poleon against our independence, 
from Hollaud, and confer it on the 
son-in-law of France, pointed out to 
its statesmen what reliance was here- 
after to be placed on the faith of Eng- 
lish alliance under tiie democratic 
party which had now obtained posses- 
sion of its councils; — tho flames of 
Bristol and Nottingham — the uiiiver- 
sal distraction of tlic Bi iiisb islands — 
the steady growth of Irish auarcliy, 
and at last the total overthrow of 
the constitution, under which the 
nation had enjoyed one hundi ed and 
forty-four years of uuprccedeote.l 
freedom, tranquillity, and glory, de- 
monstrated in too vivid colours to 
its pliilosopers aud men of thought, 
ou what an unstable foundation so- 
ciety now rested in Britain ; and t!ic 
extreme peril of the storm totally 
destroy log their infant free institu- 
tions, which bad uprooted the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon coustitutiou of 
the English empire. 

The effect of this double shock 
was instantaneous. Germany, with 
the cordial concurrence of its whole 
inhabitants, drew off at once from 
the English alliance— the cannon 
discharged against the citadel of 
Antwerp dispersed the infant clouds 
of German liberalism— national jea- 
lousy was universally roused — social 
distinctions, democratic ambition, 
were forgotten in the Rhine- the 
Rhine became the cry — three hun- 
dred thousand men crowded to arms 
in its vast confederacy — the forces 
for a second Leip^iic, another Water- 
loo, were arrayed- The Gernian 
youth no longer turn to England as 
the leading star which is to direct 
them in the path of political eleva- 
tion; they shun it asnhe beacon 
on which national honour, public 
morality, social happiness, are to be 
wrecked. .So strong has the reac- 
tion against liberal principles be- 
come, under the combined influence 
of the revolution of the barricades, 
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and the reform triumph in England, 
that the opinion is now gtneral in 
the haiherlund that the whole re- 
present.itive Hysleui is a delii'-ion: 
that u paternal deR])oli^l^ is tlie ouly 
governinciit suited to the \ii'ea and 
weakness of humanity, and that the 
tinman sage was light wiieii he piu- 
noui'iL't'd a mixed ^mv»rnment a 
happy dre.iin, never likely to he lea 
lized, and, if go, speedily destined to 
perish. 

Nor is it surprising that denaoera- 
tic aseendeiiey in England and Vi dnee • 
should iuspiie foieigu nations, and 
especially the as yet lioiiest and un- 
polluted (ieimans, with sogeneial 
a seiitiineiit (d' liorioi. Tiie d/vas* 
tiitiun and suflVring vvhidi tiielr 
insane piopagaudisni, or insidious 
iiiterveiitiuii, has produced in ail the 
nations within ihe reach of their 
jiialignity, is unprecedented in mo- 
dern times. I'he Netiiei-l.'inds fust 
were assailed hy the tempest — the 
Nethei lands, the firm and tried ally 
of England— and the Nethei lands 
were paiiiiioned without the sha- 
dow of a pretext, and half tlunr do- 
minions ceded hy the right of force 
to a revoluiionary monarch. The 
rightful inoiiaich, the king 'luaiaiv 
teed in hi > dominions hy the ti eat y 
of Vieuua, t<»ok up aims to viudi. ale 
his liglit; tlie, llevolulionary lahhK* 
were uvei thrown, the luur.s Ift'f- 
ijc-i were defeated in two juteluMl 
baitles, Biussi-ls w'as on the point 
of falling into their hande, when 
luiglaud and Eranee inteilered, and 
the V ictoi ious Dutch were eu in pelted 
hy Marshal (Jerard to retrace their 
steps to .tioi banks of the Waale. 
Antiverp was besieged, and this 
magnific.ent fortress, which Napo- 
leon said was itself wortli a king- 
dom, and U'hich he would nut re 
linqulsli, even when at his last ex 
tremity in Champagne, was reft hy 
British arms from the liouse of 
Orange. 

Poland was a still more cruel vic- 
tim of democratic ambition. Sti- 
mulated hy French propagaodiMn 
and English declamation to rush 
blindly into a hopeless contest, that 
gallant people boldly and lieroically 
struggled for their independence, 
thou^i they had no plausibf^re- 
text even for throwing 
sian government. But ^at was 
the result ? France could not or 
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would licit move, the declsinalions 
of tlie English Lili.uals evaporated 
ill empty wtnds, Sluynecki was 
forced back, Vtmssiw leleagueis d, 
and the last leuiurint of the didiver. 
CIS of (yliiisteudum, under John Sj- 
bleski, sunk under the Moi,coviUi 
yoke. But the fate which Liberal- 
ism liOd now brouglit upon' tlie.m 
was veiy difTereiit fioin the temper- 
ed consiiiiition and respected na- 
tionality which ('ouservative Eug- 
Und had prepared for them at the 
(kmgress of Viiuina. 'Frod doivii, 
gailiMl, find ii)siilted, Poland was 
now, as a.i expiation of its folly and 
il^HiIi^, compelled to dri..k to tlie 
dregs the cup of national huinil’a- 
iioii. VVlieiiier or not all that h:t.> 
been said of the suffeiings of its in- 
habitants, and the cruelty inflicted 
on them hy their conqueiois, i i v.'cil 
founded, we have no mi ans of 
knowing, because the only channel 
of informalion on the snitjeel is the 
faiMi anil declamatory Lilu I'.d press, 
upon whose allegations no relirmeo 
whatever <;an be placed. But toe 
great features of Polish iniu mo 
cei Uin. Her nalioiiality is d--,ti oy- 
ed — her eonstiiiitiou ovei turned — 
her people ineorpoi.iUd with the 
Mo^eovite empiii, or hivillen d as 
exiles over di-l.uit landf,. I pni 
whom does the hl.mie of iIicm* 
asterv ii>ty Not ujiori f.i'U'jiV - 
live England, lor she had piovhkd 
for Poland a simi lefiige, en i .i;- 
ti'cd hy all Europe — not upon llue- 
si.a, lor slie wa^ diiten of nei.essijy 
til Midi a conise liy th«* ]n‘iii to 
which Him wa.s expos'd hy lies 
iiioiistroiis rev'olt — at the ('.ingiesa 
of Vii nnn; but upon tlie seifi* h and 
inseii^.'ite liiln-ral paity of I'l.iuie 
and i'higiand, who fiiht loie, to 
pieces the bond of Europe i»i le r 
favour made at the Congress of 
Vienna: — next, to save tliemselvts 
from the approaching punishment 
jdpi^heir sius, drove the unhappy 
T^les into revolt, and then abanrimi- 
ed them, when iirevocably coinn.il- 
ted, to their enemies. 

.Spaii^ and Portiig-d reinaim'd ; 
and what lias been the fate of ihe 
.Spanish Pcuiii^la, the theatre of 
England’s and Wellington's glory, 
from the Liberal Goveromenta of 
France and England? Since the 
moment when the triumph of the 
Barricades destroyed the peace of 
2 u 
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Europe tlicy have never tasted one 
moment of repose. For lour years the 
civil coutest has continued to rage 
in Spain. (]i)iiinicnciiig from small 
begiuningHon the slioren ut the Ebro, 
it has hlowly but steadily spread to 
all the adjidiiing provinces, and now 
numbers eighty thousand combat< 
ants under iis banners. These brave 
men, following the footsteps of the 
heroic Zumaliacarcgui, have nobly 
bore up for tlueo years agaiust 
ev€»ry dilliculty and privation. With- 
out money, amis, or fortified towns 
— destitute of artillery, ammunition, 
and resources— they have won them 
all hy their undaunted valour. Op- 
pressed by Knghiiid and France, 
overshadowed hy the Quadrupartite 
Alliance, notwithstanding the insi- 
dious aid of England la\ished to 
their enemies in me^rcenaries, arms, 
and I0.111S, iliey have nobly comba- 
ted with undaunted resol iiliou for 
their king, their country, and their 
God.* While Kngliind, deserting 
lier ancient and proud position, was 
uniting with the Freiicli and demo- 
cratic party in Spiiin ami Portugal — 
while aiding the 1 evolutionary 
hlood-thii sty taction of Madiid and 
Lisbon, she was striving to beat 
down tlie biavo peasantry who 
combated by her side at I'ittoria 
and Toulouse— the simple niouii- 
taineeihof Navaire kopt their faith 
inviolate. For three long years, 
like the Veiideans or 'J’yiolese, 
they h.ive prcsi'rrcd the cause of 
freedom in their valleys, and if not 
crushed by the intervention of a 
now- intervening administr.iliou in 
this country, will, to all liunian ap- 
pearance, drive lUe foul usurper 
trom their capital, and regain their 
ancient and hereditary liherllcs. In 
the course of this desperate strug- 
le, however, calamities unheard of 
ave been in dieted on the Spanish 
and Portuguese people ; the contest 
has asHiitiied a character of hotror 
plug qnuui cirtfc ; blood has (lowed 
in toi rents, both in the field, in the 
dungeon, and on the scaffold ; the 
atrocious cruellies of th» ilevolu- 
tionists have diivcn the Carlists to 


unhappy but unavoidable reprisals ; 
and in the midst of loud professions 
of philanthropy on the p.art of the 
British Ministry, they have been 
insidiously and now openly sup- 
porting a faction who massacre pri- 
soners in cold blood, who muidered 
two hundred captives in the prisons 
of Barcelona, and butcher the mo- 
thers and sisters of the leaders of 
their enemy’s party. It is with 
such blood-thirsty assassins that the 
standards of England are now min- 
gled; it is to support such a cause 
that her blood and treasure is now 
lavished ; it is to beat down the de- 
fenders of religious liberty and inde- 
pendence that her foices aie now 
employed ; and that, too, in the valleys 
of the Pyrenees, around the walls of 
St Sebastian, on the field of Vittoi ia ! 

But, ns the most superficial obser- 
vation of history must be sufiicient 
to show, there is a supei intend- 
ing Providence wliich watches over 
human aifairs, and renders the pas- 
sions and vices of nations, equally 
as individuals, the ineans of bring- 
ing on tliemselves a rigliteous retri- 
bution. The same Almltdity power 
which made the charnel-house of 
Spain and the snows of Russia the 
punish in«mt of French aggression, is 
preparing, and that, too, at no dis- 
tant period, the just chastisement of 
English perfidy. Already the steps 
of their progress are visible. The 
East is to bo the theatre of her suf- 
fering and disgrace. While llie 
fieet.i of England and the armieii of 
France were busied in spoliating her 
inoffensive allies— while the English 
pendant was blockading the Tagus, 
within sight of the rocks of Torres 
Vedras, and aiding in the siege of 
Antwerp, within a day’s march of 
Waterloo, a new and active enemy 
appeared in the Syrian mountains. 
The Pacha of Egypt overthrew the 
Turks in the decisive battle of Ko- 
niah — the nower of the Osmaiilis 
tottered to Us foundation. In the last 
jextremity, the Sultan applied to his 
natural allies, France and England, 
for aid ; but they replied, tliai their 
forces were so occupied in blockad- 


* Tivo liiuiilriMl nni fifty tliousaDcl stand of arms, and ten tlioimnd mercenaries, were 
sent by England to aid iho Queen’s cause in 1835. (Park Papers, .I. 1830.) Those 

for the Huviliary legion were fifteen thousand muskets, oa« thousand swords, six hundred 
cvablne? 
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ing the Tagus, and besieging Ant- 
werp, that they could not spare a 
battalion or a veascl to extiicate hhn 
from destruction. Driven to hiu last 
shifts, lie applied to his natural ciie- 
uiiee, the 'Russians, and they were 
nut long in aflfording him the need- 
ful aid. Thirty thousand Moseo- 
vites were speedily at Scutari ; the 
Pacha of Kgypt relii ed ; the Davda- 
nelles opened to the UusHian fleets, 
and closed for ever against those of 
the rest of the world. The Reform 
Hill had done for Russia tliat which 
oil the genius of (Istheiine, and all 
the might of Alexander, could not 
effect. The Oescent became tri- 
butary to the Cross ; and the treaty 
of IJtikiar Skelessi did as much for 
the maritime strength of Russia, and 
the maritime ruin of England, as the 
invasion of Napoleon had dune fur 
its military strength, and the des- 
truction of his vast dominion.^ 

This vast acquisition, which 
brought Russian influence and 
power to the shores of tiie Mediter- 
raneaii, and closed the great de- 
buuche of the Dardanelles against 
Austrian power, excited the utmost 
jealousy at Vienna ; but what could 
her Cabinet do against the northern 
colossus at that disastrous ciisis? 
England, her natural ally ! England 
— suppoited by whom she could 
easily have bid defiance to Moscovy 
—was raging on the other side. She 
was busy spoliating her old ally, the 
King of the Netherlands, handing 
over Antwerp to France, destroy- 
ing the barrier fortresses against 
France, and supporting in Portugal 
an irreligious revolution. Prussia, 
indignant at this monstrous dere- 
liction of faith and abandonment 


of policy, was arming with indig- 
nant haste, and lier armies were 
accumulating on tiic Meuse, almost 
within sight of the tricolor ll-ig. 
What could Austria do alone at that 
crisis, with France and Ihigland 
united, menacing GcJioany on one 
side, and Russia devouring Tuikey 
on the other ‘f Kesistance was im- 
possible. Terror at commotions in 
Italy drew off all her dispos.'ihle 
forces to the plains of Lomhaidy, 
and nothing remained for a Tnikii-h 
demunstranoii. England and (ier- 
many h.<id hec'^mc disiiuiicd, from 
the insane policy of our i evolution- 
ary ruleis, and Russia in (-•-iise- 
queiice was irresistible. A nioie 
pressing danger than even l!.e oicn- 
paliuii of Omstantinople by tho 
Muscovites, the danger of i evolu- 
tionary aggression and Italian revolt, 
had thrown tlie vast mass of Ceritiiil 
Europe into the alliance of lluKsia. 
The monstrous union of Fi.mce and 
England ; their open disregard of 
all the faith of treaties; their despe- 
rate revolutiuinny ash.'iuitv t n all the 
lesser states wiiliin reach of their 
puw'er, had inspired the utinot.t ter- 
ror in all the remoter states. .A'ls- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, pu • * ( d by 
a common danger, were united hy 
the bands of the clo^ebt alliance. 
Under the influence of this feeling 
of joint interest and common danger, 
the strides of Russia in the East 
were unobserved or disregarded ; 
and England at the close of tho afl'nir, 
as the consequence of her atrocious 
attack on Helgium and Poitugal, 
found the Russian power ii re vocahly 
established at Constantinople, and 
ibe whole naval resources of tfie 
Levant at her disposal. 


• Secret Article of the Treaty of Vnkwr Skflesti, 

" As Ills Majesty the Emperor of ull the Rus^tias, wisliifig to spare the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte tho expense and inconvcnieuco which mij^ht be occasioned to it, by 
affording substantial aid, will not ask for that aid if ciroumsiances should place the 
Sublime Porte under the oblig.'ition of furnishing it ; the Sublime Ottoman Porte, 
in the place of the aid which it is bound to furnUh in case of need, nrcMirdiiig to the 
principle of reciprocity of the patent treaty, shall cuiifine its action In favour of the 
Imperial Court of Russia to closing the strait of the Diirdanelles, that is to say, to 
not Rllovvitig any foreign vissvls of war to enter therein under any pretext what- 
soever." 

Under this treaty Russia has acquired the cxcluitivc command of the Dnrdaiielles, 
-»Rn acquisition of Incalculable importance to her maritime strength and influence in 
southern Europe. Tho moral influence of this great event is even more extensive than 
ite obvious eifecte. It has thrown Turkey entirely Into the arms of Russia, and brought 
down her oonthern frontier to tho A?ee»n .Sen— P/ip. Hth Morrh, ISHfi. 
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Swiftly anfl furcly, tlu*rofoie, in 
tli« natnr:<l n*hiilb>of nni- iwrfidions’ 
fjellish, and agj,Mcssi\n po- 

licy, jisis tli.i puuibUini'iit of otir 
Kins como iipijii us. 'I'iiu Dardn> 
iicllcH is cloHMd a^aiiiHt our Hag; 
Greece is tiibuliiiy to our eueniies; 
Peisia is overawed by tlieir inllu- 
eiices; tlu* iiitroduetioii of steain- 
luiats on llir* ICuphraU^s, clVectod (un- 
der the, iidluenco of judicial blind- 
nchh) by our own Government, is 
smoothing away all the dilHculties of 
the passagsi ihioijgh (!entral Asia, 
and ])aving the road to India to the 
Uushinn arms ! The Liberals of tliis 
country now seo tlic danger — they 
dread it— they would willingly avert 
it ; but it is no longer in thHi power. 
Steadily and iincoaHingly the Rus- 
sian dominion is extending, to the 
iri.iiiifest peiil of our present inllii- 
em‘e and future independence — as 
steadily and unceasingly is the hour 
of fell ibii live justice ajipioaching to 
our rulers and our people. Where 
are they to look out for allies to 
re^'ist that colossal pow«'r, which 
threatens Kfutii to array ail lOurope, 
from the North Cape toGibialtar, in 
an allianee against our iiuxal power? 
Is it in Germany, disgusted at our 
ptudidy — indignant at our toigiver- 
satioii — tcriified at our propagan- 
dism ? Is it in France, emancipated 
by the vigour of Louis Philippe from 
tiiH thraldom oi the Revolutionists, 
which has re-ciincted vvitli additional 
seveiity the ordinances of Polignac, 
and supports them with an armed 
force of four liundred thousand 
men ? Is it in Belgium, wiiich, but 
for our aid, would have been sub- 
dued, in 1832, by Holland, aided by 
nothing but tiie force of a righteous 
cause V Is it in Portugal, wbicb, 
for eighteen mouths, could not ter- 
minate a civil war round Oporto ? 
or in Spain, reeking with the blood 
of tlie followers of Wellington, and 
holding England in unutterable hor* 
ror for her iiTiparalleled violations 
of fail.!), wbicli seeks to impose on 
their people a hated usurper, an 
odious and sanguinary revolution- 
ary yoke ? 

Let us not deceive ourselves. All 
Europe will soon be arrayed against 
us: France, the only power capable 
of giving u^s effectual aid, has already 
slipped lound to the other side, and 
having earned wisdom by revolu- 
tionary suflfering, is preparing to 


stand foremost in the rank of con- 
servative powers against our inde* 
pciidenci*; Germany, our natuiai 
ally, our ancient and tried comrade, 
is laijgcd with our eiieniii s — the Ke- 
volutiuu of the BarricailcH and the 
English Reform Bill have thrown its 
waiiike millions, the iiatuial bul- 
wark of Europe, into the i.rms of 
Russia ; ilie atrocious perfidy of our 
foreign policy, Kiiice conservative 
principles were ovenbiowii in ibis 
country, has brought down tliiir 
standards to the Rhine and the Dar- 
danelles; the might of Austria and 
Prussia, instead of being the bul- 
wark of Europe against Russia, Iiaic 
become the outwoik of Russia a- 
galust Euiope. Having elTected this 
hideous transposition — having rolled 
over four hundred thousand of the 
bravest and finest troops in the 
woild to the Moscovite Htandcards, 
our democratic rulers may declaim 
as they please against Russian anibi- 
lioii— they may call in piteous strains 
on Belgium and .Spain to aid them; 
they have lost the means of resisting 
it — they have surrendered the biil- 
warka against its advances to tlie 
forces ot the enemy, and the nation 
they have misled is about to sufl'cr 
the piinisiiinent of its sins. And w'^e 
tell the people of hlngland, that if tlie 
evil days come upon them— if a 
frightful revolt severs Ireland from 
their dominion— if Canada hoists 
the standard of independence, and 
France unites with all Europe to 
avenge tiie disasters of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, and overturn our 
naval po wer — if the Thames and the 
Mersey arc blockaded by hostile 
fleets, and the starving millions of 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire arc 
driven to their reform rulers to beg 
for bread, it is no moie than, for the 
last five years, they have done to 
other nations, and no more than 
retributive justice requires they 
should suffer for tlieir sins. And 
where are the means of maintaining 
such a contest ? In our next num- 
ber, we shall examine the military, 
naval, financial, and colonial re- 
sources which the reciprocity sys- 
tem, cheap government, and our 
democratic rulers have left to us to 
witlistand the powerful coalition, 
whose deadly hostility our jiast 
greatness and present iniquities aro 
rapidly ranging against our exist- 
ence. 
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KKUlMSi'ENCKS OF &TOT1MUO. 

Part 1. 


Tiiri; circumstance of Laving been 
intimately acquainted, and for many 
years, with the great and good man 
whoso name stands at tlie head of 
this paper, first induced me to throw 
together a few reminisrences respec- 
ting him, which 1 trust, will he found 
of some interest not only 1011)0*^0 who 
personally Knew liim, but to many 
wiio weie his admiie.rs as an artist, 
and who ft'el desirous to ieani what 
they can of tlie piivate, as well as 
public life, of such eminent persons 
ns iiave done lionoui to their conn- 
tiy hy the exertion of their geiiliie, 
tlKdrinlluencrand their moral woitli. 
In Jill these respeels the name of 
Suithard deserves venciation, since 
he w;'.s not less excellent as a man 
tliiin as a painter; and as my ac- 
(piiiiutauce witli iiiiii commenced hy 
a e'lcum ;tance that evinced a kind 
and iimiable tiait in bis citaiacter, I 
trust 1 may be pardoned in relating 
it licre ; the more po as it will oc- 
cupy but a 1)1 ief space in my nana- 
tive, and will not. I hope, be found 
tedious to my lOddeis. It may also 
be of some use to the young stii- 
ileiit in ait, when lie sees with how 
mucii good nature and consideration 
tlie really eminent encourage the 
efforts of industry, and will conde- 
scend to advise tand direct those 
who arc anxious to follow a well- 
regulated course in their studies aud 
])ursi;'.t 8 . 

Id early } outli I had a great fond- 
ness for drawing, wliich had ne' er 
been cultivated by any inslriictii.n ; 
and 1 attempted to paint a picture, 
(ill miniature) without knowing a 
single rule of art. It is almost need- 
less to add, that it was a very 
wi etched performance ; but it show- 
ed a love of the art; and my dear 
faiLer (who bad some taste and 
i-kill in the arts himself, though not 
in heads and figures, to which 1 in- 
clined) fancied that ho saw in my 
Madonna and child— for such was 
the ambitious subject — more than 
any one else could have discovered, 
namely, a promise of talent beyond 
the ordinary run in young persons 
wlio have a wish to excel in paint- 


ing. No Clitic would he very se- 
vere upon t*! parent for such an error 
as this. My dear father view'cd uiy 
atti mpt with great satisfaction ; and 
it so happened, that, on the very day 
T had presfuited it finislied he I ore 
him, he was going to dine in the 
neighbourhood of St James’s, at a 
house where he us<-d to meet some 
acquaintances of the old school, who 
had formed themselves into a club. 
This little so( irty eoiitaincd so many 
oddities, tliat, had Addhoii been 
living in these latter times, he miglit 
have found in it many aliint lor the 
richness of ids Inimour, in Ids own 
pictiiie of a tlub iecmd..‘d in the 
Speetator. 

Ill Illy fathers fiutrrnliy of oddi- 
ties, pet hOiia of public celrhiily lor 
talent, huiiii'iur, oi (-occe qinlity that 
piaeed llieiii heunid the (v,uimorj 
mil of agreeable compsidons, weie 
also not uni reipieiuly hci ntoheighteu 
the amusement of llie M)ii )l circle. 
Munden, the famous eomediaii 
(aud a most respeclahle man in pii- 
vate life) was often there. One of 
the standing members was a eeitain 

Surgeon T , who liad In < ri a f-i- 

voui'ite pupil of John Ifunter. lie 
was an excellent siiigi on ; very de- 
cided and lioi.( st in Ids practice ; 
and one who invariably, like Doctor 
.Ssiigrado, prescribed to Ids piilientH 
temperance and water di inking an 
the certain means of longevity. Hut 
possibly thinking that long life, was 
fiequcTitly a very doubtful blessing, 
he might, perhaps, have, been less 
anxious to allaia it in his own per- 
son, since he undoubtedly killed 
himself at last with a too great love, 
of port wine, and good dinncis. I 
remember him well ; he w'as a tall, 
handsome man, with regular fea- 
tures, a floiid complexion, and a 
clear blue eye. He wore a singulai 
wig, that never sat close, to his head, 
and was always frizzled in high up- 
right fashion on tiio crown ; and 
that wig and frizzle, wL. i< I was a 
child, used to put me in mind i.f the 
flourisli of flames at the t»p of the 
monuinent on Fish Street Hill. 
Surgeon T-^— — was a great tolker, 
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and truly ho had that in his Load 
whicli was worth bringing forth. 
But ho labourod under an iinpodi- 
inont in liis speiMdi, and prided liim- 
uelf ill the very thing ivhirh any 
one ivIk) had mirh a niislnrlune, one 
would think, rould dehire to be dis- 
tinguished lor — that of eaying smart, 
witty ihingH, ivhirh requiie promp- 
titude, aud the olF-hand style of de- 
li veiy to make them tell with good 
elViTi. The surgeon’s sallies, there- 
fore, often ftiuiidun d in their career; 
hiif, b)r all that (as every clever 
pleaMiini uiau must he, notwithstand- 
ing his physical iulirmilii s), he was 
teiy aiii.'i'-ing : and though liiapoints 
weie injuicd by his delivery, yet 
point was I he characteiistic of his 
couvcisation. Ilia reverence for the 
mcinory of John Hunter was like 
th n of a tmet’s for Sbakspearc or 
That c.debraled surgeon 
bad been bn master, and was in hia 
*>i*s llie greatest man the woild 
lirtd ever piodueed. No matter what 
the Kiihjeet might be, but if you 
diffenMl i 1 opinion from Surgeon 
T — .after giving his own lea^^oiis 
lor ii(sopposilio:i,he woubl suddenly 
look fietce, turn ruiiud,give u shake 
of iiU head that set every fii/zlc of 
bis wig in motion, an \ close upon 
you with the iinanswerahio argu- 
im lit of — Sir, the great Jtdiii llun- 
tir used to think so.” After this 
t’oere was no luorc to be wdd, for 
,)ohii Hunter was the oracle whose 
auilioi i(y admitted neither of doubt 
mil appeal. I remember his once 
shoc/ing me, witli the t<nuie kind of 
deviitioii aiui reverence that 1 have 
b ‘eii the [iriests exhibit ou the Con- 
tinent when sbuwiiig the relic of a 
' -i.ir, a ^ov■, inoit foimidable in 
appeal aiire, winch lie ti ensured as 
:t iluiig beyond all price, it being 
the ideiiiical saw with which he had 
M>en th.‘ great .lohn operate upon 
many an arm and leg. So much foi 

Siii’ge'*u 'I' . He is dead and 

g oie; lie was a worthy man, and did 
much good in his day; fovv now le- 
maiii who rememlierhini, and 1 hope 
my read' is, therefore, will pardon 
this digri ssioii cuiicerning liiai and 
iny father’s <luh, widch they will 
lind leads, in tim natiirai order of 
things, to the subject of the follow- 
lug rcminihcencea. Another sketch 
or tvvo, and we shall coma to the 
point ; for the overture must oe play- 


ed out before wo raise the curtain, 
neither cat calls nor impatience ever 
affecting the fiddlers so as to make 
them bate one bar of their scraping. 

Amongst the members of the club 

tiiere was a certain Mr B , a man 

of talent, wiio was by profession an 
architect. Hlj name was an un- 
commou one, but 1 give only the 
initial letter, because I wish my 
father’s cluh to remain, like myself, 
utcotjaito. In figure and iu face Mr 

B justified his pretensions to the 

very jovial and vciy heathen name 
he had Ucrivcrl from his forefathers 
(it may afford some of my ingenious 
reader a amusement to pu/zle it 
out). Ho was the exact counter- 
part t a Silenus that 1 have seen iu 
a celebrated bacidianalian picture by 
Tiiiau. He was large and stout, with 
a very led face, full and moony, so 
fat that lines there were none in it. 
Time could never say he had wrink- 
led his cheek. Ifo possessed, 
amongst other accomplishments, a 
truly wondHrfiil art of imitating the 
biids. How lie eftecte%l this, 1 do 
not know. All [ can tell is, that he 
used merely to put his little fingers, 
one iu either side of the conieis of 
his mouth, and he would then 
whistle in imitation of the blackbhd, 
thru.sh, nightingale, &c., witli such 
aHtuni*>liiug truth and power, that it 
was impossible (and the experiment 
had often bt eii tried), to distioguibh 
his imitations from the notes of the 
real birds. He would sing, chirp, 
call, waiblo in cadence, as if the 
strain came from a bird on the 
wing whilst tuning its song; now he 
would become fainter, then again 
louder, as if the warbler approached 
nearer to the earth, and all in strict 
accord with nature, in a manner that 
defies description to convey any ade- 
quate idea of its perfection. Had 
he not had the misfortune to be a 
gentleman, sucli a talent as this 
would liavu made his fi*Ttune at the 
country fairs. 1 have heard him say, 
that he used to deceive the birds 
themselves in the woods, and 1 can 
readily believe it. 1 know that he 
once deceived a multitude at Vaux- 
ball ; for there, shifting his stand, 
whilst pouring forth a strain in imi- 
tation of the nightingale, he kept 
many of the company present run- 
ning about from one place in the 
gardena to another to trace the eup- 
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posed Philomela to her retreat. Yet 
with this marvellous poarer of ia- 
ilijctiuo of tone, ho could not sing 
oQo note of a song, nor even hum a 
tune. 

His intimate acquaintanco with 
the birds was not con lined to their 
music — he had a veiy considerable 
knowledge of their lilc, habits, and 
coiiversaiion ; with so much acute- 
ness of observation wherever a 
lordly engle, a cock-robin, a house 
martin, or even a poor little city-bred 
spairow, with its sniokey wings, 
might be concerned, that liad he 
fouud leisure to make ornithology 
his study, 1 have no doubt he would 
have advanced the frcieiice, niui 
would Jia\e settled the question 
whetliti' a monarchy oi a republic 
was best suiti d to the tenants of the 
woods — he might not have pioved 
alt<i;;etlii'r unworthy to follow in the 
steps of While, the inimitahle author 
of ^elhurne. In tine, his whole soul 
was with the biids; and if the doc- 
tiiiieof Pjthagorns had been ttuo, 
he would, no doubt, on his depar* 
tine from this lite some years ago, 
liave been transmuted into some 
chaiuiirig songster of the leathered 
tribe; and it so, i will venture to 
say, no cage would have pleased him 
BO well us the precincts of the old 
club IOUI 11 , to whose social meetings 
he had added the giace of harmony, 
and where he used to perform the 
owl's part to pei lection, in Arne’s 
deliglittul air of “ Where Urn bee 
sucks,” when some vuralist of the 
day favoured the company with that 
wild melody Irum the *' Tempest.” 
No biiigrapher has ever yet recorded 

the merits of Mr B ; 1 am 

glad, therefore, of this oppoituniry 
of celebrating them ; and, IVuni my 
own early reculleclious and impres- 
sions, 1 can truly add, he was a very 
good-natured man — a prodigious fa- 
vouiite with children, who, with de- 
lighted and expectant faces, would 
beg him to be a bird and give them 

a strain—” Now do, Mr , be 

the owl or, ” do be the blackbird 
or, **wbistle it over again,” were the 
constant boons craved by cbildren, 
as they thronged around bis knees. 

A third member of the club was a 
certain Captain Watkins (for my fa- 
ther's club, like Addison's, bad a 
captain in it), an army gentleman, 
retired from service; and here. 


reader, we are drawing to the point, 
though our way has been somewhat 
round about in gening to it, lor this 
Ciiptain Watkins (1 give you the lull 
beuelit of Jiis name ) had the honour 
of being brother in- law to Tlmnias 
Stuthaid, K^qiiire, Uoyal Aradcuii- 
cian, the great liistoiical painter, .and 
the subject of those reminiscences 
to which we arc; not yet come, but 
are now fast advanciug; these little 
lets and hiudcrances being nothing 
more in our way than the Colhgates 
and turnpikes of a highway load, 
that take a certain line; of you tor 
your own bericllt, since the tolls and 
turnpikes help, by their uibiites im- 
port'd, to keep up a good loud, and 
such little culls as 1 impose on your 
patience, allord you a piacticsil les- 
son in that gieai \iiiue, if they do 
you no tui tiler good. 1 hank ino, 
tla^relure, and read on, lor we aie 
now c'oming lo Captain Watkins. 

The C’apiaiii was a ceiy singular 
man, and so btiikingly lesemhled 
Munden, the comedian, in hia sisse, 
IiIn make, his lace ^or his tliouHand 
changing faces, tor Munden had a 
new one for etery pun), in his air, 
and, above all, in the lichneKs of his 
comic humour, that if there be any 
truth in that whimsical old bciencc^ 
of the stars, (y’aptuin W'atkins and 
Joey Miindeii must have been boin 
under one planet, of one and the 
same iiiHuences, for never were two 
men more alike. 'I'o hear the Cap- 
tain tell a sloiy, or relate an anec- 
dote (and he loul stories enough in 
this way to have eompoHcd a book 
that would have become as standard 
an Joe Miller), to hear liiiii tell his 
adveiituics in ganihon tow 'us where 
there was a boarding scliool of young 
ladies, or ladies a little older waiting 
for promotion; to heai’ hioi, 1 say, 
tell these things was almost as gieat 
a treat as seeing the gieat king of 
comedy, Munden himself, perforin a 
part in many of those pieces in 
which he was inimitahle. Need 1 
add, that dull was the evening at iny 
father’s club when not cnlighieued 
by the Mara-like irradiation' of the 
Captain’s company. 

These persons above sketched 
(and peace be to their memory, for 
they are now all dead; were the 
chief members of that little boclety, 
where mv father usually took the 
Preeldenva chair ; and where, seated 
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nud invested in all due honour, after 
giving the King and the Church, ho 
drew from his pocket, on the cley 1 
have already named, nnd whli a 
higher eulogium than my modesty 
will allow me to repe.it, my very 
juvenile perfurmAiice of the Madon- 
na and (yhild. How complacent are 
men and critica wheo seated round 
a bottle of wine ! None of the com* 
pany knew inm-li about the arts; my 
w.'js by far tlu; best judge of 
the pniVi but he looked at the 
p'lintiiig thioiigh tiie spectacles of 
paieiu'l afrection, and those are 
never lormed ol diminishing glaascs. 
The picture was handed round, and 
pronounced by all present, nr-n. ro/i. 
“ w^inderfiil ! the age of llie artist 

ronsidcied.*’ Mr il proposed 

n bumper to the good liealtii of tbe 

voting sketcher. .^iirgeoii T 

ventured a critical remark on tbe 
ninitomy of an arm in one oi the 
tiiTures (perhaps he tliouglit of Stir* 
geon Iliiiiter’H saw, and 11 it eould 
j)i! e.tsily lopped off); niul (/aptuiii 
Watkiu’s said, “ Let me be of use; 
let me introduce picture and arlibt to 
my brotlier-in-law, Mr Stolhard, and 
bear wliat he has to say about it ; he 
is veiy ready to do all ho can to be- 
netii. a student or >jver of the arts.” 
My lather was pleased with the pro- 
posal, and asked the (kiptaiii to din- 
ner. lie came .as invited; the ap- 
p.iiiitiueiit was speetiily made to wait 
on .Mr Stothard, and thus, reader, to 
my latlier’s club was 1 indebted for 
111 / introduction to our great histo- 
ric.il painter, at his own house in 
Newman .Street, where, for the first 
time, 1 saw our I'iiigliv-^h Raphael 
sealed ill ids painting room, and 
liii'^ied over his fine picture of ITec- 
lor anil .Vudroniache. 

*• I liiiii now ' 

<lli, whiTc, my lonl 

Ill jiiN I'lo, llnrntin.’' 

So may 1 say of Stotlmrd, for well 
•lo ! remember him at that iirst meet- 
ing. 1 remember the inorniiig I pre- 
pared to go to him ; how 1 looked 
Ht my poor ph ture, this way, that 
•way, in tbe glass, and out of the 
^lass; how 1 tried to look it into 
soineihiug much better than it was, 
before it appeared at the bar of 
judgment. I carried it in my band 
all the way we were rumbling along; 
it was shut up in a small box, wltli 
a sliding lid, that had been my grand- 


mother's; it was a piece of family 
pride, for it bad originally belonged 
to Queen Anne, and was tradition- 
ally said to have been given by her 
Majesty to my great-aunt; with a 
little old fashioned glass, covered at 
the back with chased silver inonkies. 
1 never sliall forget the feeling of 
tiepidation with which 1 drew out 
that lid of my grandmother's box, to 
show the picture to Mr Stothard ; 
for I can truly say, that 1 did not 
think my performarii'e to be the 
wonder it had been pronounced to 
he by llie company at my father’s 
club. But .Stothard was not the nisn 
to discourage or dishearten any one ; 
in him I soon found, as in ail tiuly 
great men, that there was .i good na- 
ture about him towards the student, 
that soon dispelled all fcai^.aiid made 
the young asoirant fed peifectlyat 
ease in his jircseuce. 

He did not expert to meet vviili 
groat things from little means ; ho 
did not criticise on a heginiier as he 
would on a inaslor. lie considered 
the attempts of an uueducatcul artist 
as attempts only, nnd estimated them 
not tor whnt they were, but lor 
what they indicated the hand that 
had achieved them might become 
under a judicious schooling in the 
pursuit of the ait<. Stolhard, in 
this respect, resembled some great 
men 1 could name in literature, 
who aro over more ready to com- 
inenil and to encourage than are 
tlie little crilicH ; those I moan who 
deem themselves critics, and who 
often possess not ono essential re- 
quisite for true criticism ; the first 
quality fur such an oflice being 
(as Stothard himself lias not unfro- 
(juetiily remarked) a thorough ac- 
(piaintnnce with the subject on which 
he Is to sit in jiidgiuent. To throw 
a stone is an easy thing, but to hit 
the mark requires a practised eye 
as well ns a true hand. Those who 
stund :it the head of .a lihiral art, if 
ill literature, painting, sculptuio, or 
what not, know well the ditfiiullies 
that must be conquered by the stu- 
dent, the pel severance required, and 
the knowledge that must he gained 
to enable the most by nature, 

even to approach within the view of 
what is excellent. They know, al- 
so, that the finest genius does not 
create out of a void ; that there must 
be materials to work upon ; and the 
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bettpr t)ie materials, the better wiil 
he the production. They feel that 
the little critics hare neither depth 
nor rejection enough in themselves 
to comprehend, that real genius is 
as much displayed in availing itself 
of the slightest hint that falls in its 
nray/as in any other thing; and that 
it is a most striking feature of that 
liigli power to know where to select, 
niid where to invent. The skilful 
combination and treatment of selec- 
tion and invention, generally pro- 
ducing the best works where Ima- 
gination or fancy take the lead. Tho 
judgment or reasoning faculty bting 
nei’essary to perfect this union, and 
this must lie schooled and matured 
hy a lung niid anxious course of 
study. 

In these attributes, liter aliire and 
painiii / closidy rcsemhle each other, 
'riio truly great in either, possess 
thoRe reiiuiRitPi*, and are fwith lery 
lew exceptions, 1 believe j generally 
toMiid to be the most indulgent of 
all critics. They have no need to 
sesume an ajrpuarance. of Kuperior- 
iiy, Cl to strike awe by fiTKliiig fault 
lor the sake ol doing so ; their claims 
to buperiority arc esta^ liihed and 
admitted ; they can examine a thing 
and pronounce upon it like ordinary 
men who have no character of critic 
to maintain. They can afford to be 
natural, and to feel and act as others 
do, nor can they fear to lose any 
thing by giving encouragement to 
obscure met it, before it has receiv- 
ed the impr/matur of public fame, 
should that merit he afterwards un- 
foituunte or overlookcrl when it 
cotncH to take its chance in the lot- 
teiy of the world. Men of a high 
order of mind .nr-c also generally be- 
neficent in heart; they take more 
pleasure in looking at the agrceablii 
tlnin 11 J ]misfrjg over that to fasten 
on the displeasing. They examine 
every thing with a view to see what 
good it is capable of. And, like him 
who throws his ore into tho melting 
pot, they do not cast away tho mass 
because there is some dross in it; 
w'hilst they are careful not to over- 
look one. grain of the true metal. 
The littlo critic, on the contrary, 
sees only the dross, a coarse grain 
being the most obvious to his own 
fight, hut he has not the skill nor 
the judgment that would lead to the 
refining process. 


From a conviction that this is 
truth, 1 would recommend every 
student, If in literature, painting, or 
in any one of the fine arts, to seek 
at the beginning (should he have tho 
opportunity to do so, but alas I that 
is too often wanting), the opinion 
and advice of a truly great man. 
Let him modestly but fearlessly lay 
his attempts, however humble they 
may be, before such a man ; and. In 
nineteen instances out of twenty, t 
win venture to assert, that he will 
receive more encouragement, more 
iiHefiil direction, and even more coin- 
ineiidation for his mideuvours, than 
he would meet vvitli from a whole 
band of the common run of preten- 
ders and commonplace criticRof thn 
d.iy. Criticism is a noble, ai >, when 
exercised by a noble mind, but it 
i.i a deadly and poisoned vi'iMpon, 
and the wound it gives U often death, 
when dealt forth hy ii in.'dieioiiH 
spirit, with a shrouded head and a 
mufHed hand. 

Tlie gonerosily, tiie kindness and 
tiie manly judgment (never llattering 
iior needlessly seveie) ol Stothaid 
as a ciitie, aie well known to all who< 
sought his opinion or his advice, 
with a view to their own henelit. In- 
his disposition there w'as not even- 
the shadow of envy. He loved the 
art in W'hich ho hioi^ell excelled ; he 
admired it in whatever w'as excel- 
lent for its own excellence, and the 
person hy whom it W'us piodiiceii 
was indifiereDt to liirn. His own 
sons never even received a fl.itteiiug 
conirneiidation from iiim because of 
their affinity; nor did any personal 
opposition ever draw from him a 
disparaging rernaik on the w'oiks of 
another, if they deserved pi.iise. for 
their intrinsic, merit. It was to such 
H critic, and sm h a man, that 1 u'as 
introduced by (Captain Watkins. 

The great artist was in his paioting 
room when we arrived— for thitlier, 
as a more than ordinary favour, we 
wero conducted. The painting 
room was tolerably large; it pos- 
sessed the very necessary advantage 
of an excellent light — and was so 
filled with pictures, drawings, purt- 
foliuH, hooks, prints, and all th-.^ et 
cetera of a stiirlio, that there was 
not literally a vacant chair for a vi- 
tiitor, who was thus favoured hy 
being admitted into thn sanctum 
BBDCtoruni. In some drawers in the 
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Haititt aparlmenu there vrae, beauti- 
fully prencrvod, a mo&tgorgeouH coU 
leciioii of butterflies, collected by 
Slut hard hiinuidf iu the tielda uear 
ISorwoud and Highgate. These, he 
said, M'ere not only beautiful objects 
in ihemaelvf’H, but that they aflurded 
fine Btudies fur the arraugemeiit and 
harinony of colour ; for nothing 
could exceed thot»e to bo found ou 
the wiifg . of thehO insects. Stothard 
wai agieat observer of the harmony 
ot coliXii' ill the order of nature; 
flow'd H were likewise favourite ob- 
jects with him, for the same reason ; 
and iin generally had Ida china jaiH 
filled with some most beniilitul nose- 
gays, that he vi as in the hahit of 
choosing himself, and purchasing in 
Covent Carden market early in the 
spiiijgand Mimmer mornings, lie 
showed ns some masterly oil sketeliea 
that he had painted hastily, as any 
choice lloiver in these nosegays had 
happened to strike his famy. lie 
told me that sketching flowers in 
this way from natuic was a good 
ineiliod to aci|iiiie facility of pen- 
cilling, and, by his adiice, 1 after- 
ivaids piactised it in oil. 

On first seeing Stothard ou tiiat 
memorable day, 1 waa much struck 
with tlie maiKed and impressive 
character of his head. The brows, 
that deeply ovci shadowed the eyes, 
were leplete willi thought. He 
looked like a man you would expect 
to find abstiacted and often abseut 
ill his manlier; but there was a gen- 
tle and benevolent, as well as intel- 
lectual expression, in his coiiute- 
uaiice, that was exceedingly pleas- 
ing. As a whole, his was, strictly 
speaking, a philosophical head ; 
fur it possessed that union of 
thuuglitruluess and repose, which 
shiiws how iimcb the passions and 
feelings of the man are in constant 
aulijectimi to Ids reason. His eye. 
was very flue, and the mouth indU 
eated gieat sweetness of temper — 
his was a countenance that invited 
trust, it was so thoroughly expres- 
sive of a guileless simplicity of 
k heart and such a heart be posses- 
sed! for uu ni»in ever mure deserved 
the praise conveyed in tliak cele- 
brated line — 

“ In wit a naan, siuiitlioity a ehild.*' 

Stoihard was no less remarkable 
for a modesty ao perfect, that in idl 


his great works, aud throughout a 
whole life devoted to bis art, I am 
persuaded he uever once thought 
about as being the artist who 

produced them. He thought about 
the things he did, and delighted in 
them because be delighted in the em- 
ployment of his imagination iu pro- 
ducing them — with him all was pure 
abstracted love of the art, uncon- 
nected with self. He painted as 
Shakspoare wrote, throwing himself 
into tlie character and scenes that 
he called up and embodied iu his 
own mind. Tiie mechanical part of 
any art once mastered, the highest 
efforts of genius are always made 
with comparative ease iu their great 
outline or conception — so was it 
with Stothaid; and lietice was it 
that he, like every other man of 
transcendent nieiir, was always tno- 
dest. The images called foiih by 
the powiMs of his own iinnginatiuu 
Tiishcd upon him like visions of rea- 
lity; he was conscious of no eflbrt 
— of nothing like rUiermss (which 
implies ingcnuiiy, or a skill ul exer- 
tion ot endcavoui ) — the thing seem- 
ed to come of itself; how, then, 
could he feel vain about it? Yet 
such modesty is not at all inconsist- 
ent with that strong inteinal convic- 
tion, which every man of such merit 
possesses, respei tiug his own order 
of capacity. Ho feels that nature 
has given him a stnnd ou a higher 
ground lliaii most of his conteiiipo- 
rai'ies ; but he does not look down 
on them, but above himself. What 
he does is great; but he still feels 
that greatness has a rpirit that is 
ever mounting — that rests on no 
summit within mortal view, but 
.soars again and again in seaich of an 
ideal height on which to pause and 
fold its wings. It is also anotlicr 
invariable mark of true genius, that 
it thinks more of the few, or of the 
oue,to whom it has been accistomed 
to look up to in early life as to a 
master, than of any effort of its own. 
This conviction of a superior, and 
the habitual respect paid to such, 
will often remain end cling to the 
modest roan of genius through life, 
even when he is become the equal 
of that one superior being in his 
own Hue of art 

Such modesty was a most marked 
feature in the character of Stothard. 
He alwayi talked of Raphael and 
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RubeDawkiitbereTerenceof ayouD^ 
student of their works ; and he re> 
commended to young students^ who 
roobulted him, that they should 
tiiuroughly imbue themselves with n 
knowledge of, and a feeling for 
pliael, as the mighty master of his- 
torical composition in its simplest, 
noblest, sweetest class. Ho advised 
daily copying from him in outline; 
and fur this purpose he recoin meod- 
ed a woik (now become very scarce) 
called Raphael’s Bible, i never saw 
but oue copy of it, and that was 
badly drawn and engraved. It cun- 
sit.ts of a very large colicctiou of 
designs, several taken lioin the Va- 
tican. by llspiiael, illustrative of the 
Sciiptuics. 'I'be bad drawing and 
engiaving Stothanl connitleretrof no 
coufeipjcncc, because, il the student 
aiieudcd tii his own drawing as lie 
ought to do, by co()yiug Iroin the 
HniU|ae, he c»mld easily cuirect the 
drawing, making the limbs, iltc., in 
just propoitiun Jii his own skctclicH, 
as he copied Irom these sul»jectH, 
and the study of tlicm would open 
hib eyes, in a wondeihil uiantier, to 
discern what was really excellent in 
the great art of hisioiical cornposi- 
tiun. He would see how simply 
Raphael told the story of his piece; 
yet what admirable judgment w'as 
displayed in bringiiig'iiito order and 
hai uiuny, into soberuchs, and, as it 
were, into perlVct uatuie, even the 
supernatural conceptions of his own 
great mind. How much he showed 
the dependence ol one figure upon 
another, in the incident, or, as it 
might be called, the aigunient of bia 
picture. The graceiitl iiniuu that 
pervades the whole, whilst every 
pait is vaiitd according to the cha- 
i Hcter, interest, or circumstance that 
maik*i each iiidivUluai of the scene. 

Ill Raphael’s Bible may be found 
examp'es of every possible diversity 
ot invention or expression, in the 
highest order of couipositioo. To 
point them out in detail would re- 
cpiiro a volume ; aud .Scothard aver- 
red that the young artist who, Oy 
copyuuj^ is compt Ihui to d well upon 
them, would g^juiunily leant to esti- 
mate. their marvellous power, as, by 
the improvement of his own taste 
and feeling, they would gradually 
unfold theoiselvus to his eooceplion. 
In Raphael there is notbiog violeDt, 
nothing to strike with woader a 


common eye. In him art is so hid- 
den by art, and nature so chosen in 
her most chaste and happy forms, 
that it requires a more than rom- 
niouly educated eye to do full jus- 
tice tu his works. Like the uuetry 
of Miltoo, they are not food for the 
common mind. Raphael’s draperies, 
in his Bible, as indeed in all his pre- 
ductiuuB, are thrown by the very 
hand of grace. No painter ever 
studied his draperies more than did 
this master. Slothsrd recommend- 
ed a careful study of them, accom- 
panied by tlm practice of sketching 
Irom real draperies. He preferred 
woollen cloths, such as cloaks are 
made of, for this pin pose, the ma- 
terial being that which falls in folds 
round, laige and rich, not forming 
harsh or little broken angles and 
lines. In discoursiivg on the beauty 
of various di aperies, 1 remember he 
more particularly adviM-ted to those 
seen in the cartoon where .St Paul is 
depicted preaching to the Athenians. 
The whole composition delighted 
him, aud he would dwell ou it with 
the vvai mest prrtire. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more 
simple, nothing more natural, than 
the attitude and action of the Apostle. 
Vet what a majesty there is in that 
simplicity I what energy, what com- 
mand ill the action of the figure I-- 
standing alone, erect, the ceulial and 
arresting point of the whole group 
— the drapery of the Apostle, unbro- 
ken in the detail, maiked but by a 
few long and full folds. When cri- 
tically examined, every figure In the 
picture will bo found to bo depend- 
ent on the one pi'ominent character 
of the piece. St Paul’s is the mas- 
ter actiou of the painting, the rest 
the coDHcqucDt. The deep attention 
that absorbs some of the auditory ; 
their air indicating that they are fol- 
lowing up the cunnexion ot the ar- 
gument that the Apostle addresses 
to tbetn— these, so depicted, are 
men with whom the understanding 
bears the most sway. Others break 
the eagerness of their attention \^y a 
casual remark to their neighbours— 
they are seen in the BUitude of 
speaking to each other. The old 
are deep and satisfied listeners ; their 
own date of life assures them that 
their new-born hopes will soon be- 
come Teeliaed, as the Apostle's dis- 
coureo opens to them a^world be- 
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yond the grave. Another individual, 
from the force of conviction, raises 
his hands in the fervency of his 
feelings. This is one of those men 
with whom the heart sways more 
than the head. So admirable is this 
composition of RapliaePs, that there 
is not a single ob)ect in it but pos- 
sesses force and meaning. Stothard 
considered it equal in sublimity, 
though not in supernatural eflect, to 
the Transfiguration. 1 have in my 
possession, amongst several of Stotli- 
ard's original and most beautiful 
drawings, his masterly copy, in pen 
and ink, of one of the cartoons^the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira. 
This drawing was made by him in 
early life, and funned one of his 
many studies after the great Italian 
painter, whilst ho was sedulously 
schooling himself, and cultivating 
his own imagination with so much 
skill and care — an iinaginatiou 
which, in this country, haM never 
yet had an e<pial in his own line of 
ait, and possihly never will, 

S«oihard saw the Transfiguration 
at V.uis, just before it was removed 
from the Louvre to i»« retui iied, with 
other portions of liic stoieii goods of 
that lawless plunderer Ikuiaparte, to 
it'« riglit ow'.ioi. An o|)inion went 
aliroad. I know nut iiow, even 
aiiiniigst some of the ai lists, that the 
Traiisliinii.ilioii had been ictouched, 
in puts jcpaiuted, in conipaintheiy 
modern times. I am glad, therefore, 
tli.it 1 have it in my power to giro so 
liigli an authority as that of Stothard 
in posiiivo coutradiction to an asser- 
tion so entirely luLe ; for lio repeat- 
edly said ihat it was wholly unfound- 
ed, Till* Transfitturation lemaiucd 
to the time ho sawitas it came from 
the hand ol Raphael. Rut ,lio did 
not doubt, sucli was the da//iiug 
ItTiliiaiicy of llie, coloiiriDg which the 
painter liad judiciously aiid purpose- 
1} given to tin; sujKniuhnnl part of 
t'u* Muhjei t (wlieic Aloses and IClias 
nppciu to our Loid, who, with a 
biigiituess that no man could look 
oi», was transfigured before them), 
/that even to lliis day it remains gor- 
j^flous and fresh to such a degree, 
that soino of tlie connoisseurs,' and 
oven artists (who had not sufficiently 
cousiilured the Judgment evinced by 
Raphael in attempting the superua- 
rural brilliancy above noticed), ran 
with the stream, and followed the 


common opinion, that such colouring 
could alone owe its vivacity to the 
repainting of comparatively modern 
times. Harlowe, Stothard said (and 
most highly did he estimate that 
early lost artist), had not at all suc- 
ceeded in giving this brilliancy in 
his copy of the Transfiguration— 
the whole was too black, too heavy. 

la recording, as the recollec- 
tions occur to me, Stothard's opi- 
nions, I am particular in dwelling 
on those whicli may be useful to the 
student of art. I must nut, therefore, 
omit how earnest he w'as in recom- 
mending a sedulous study of the an- 
tique sculpture to all young artists, 
for whatever branch of the art they 
might be designed He deemed it 
absolutely necessary to learn to dinw 
well, since, without good drawing, 
the finest conceived and coloured 
picture would but possess half its 
interest; for iu badly- drawn ligiiivs, 
as iu badiy-shapcd limbs in a human 
being, there was always hometldng 
of deformity, something not natural. 
Stotbaul, indeed, eaitied this admi- 
ration of good drawing voiy far. 1 
rememlier being with him when he 
went to bee Mai tin’s relcdirated pic- 
ture of Belshaz/Crii ’s beast, at till* lime 
ailtiietowij weie engaged inadmiiing 
it. He praiseil tlie conception of it, as 
a whole, and especially tlio grandeur 
conveyed by the supei natural light 
fi um the uiiiiog on the wall, niuk- 
iiig pale end dim ail ihu eaitldy 
lights, even the fires kindled to Mo- 
locdi in the sacrifice. Yet, whilst 
doing tlie fullebt justice to the genius 
of Martin, he soon turned away from 
the pictuie, with the remark — “The 
bad draw'iug of the figures hurts my 
eye, it is disagreeable.'* 

He coiibideied that rneiely draw- 
ing the figure from the living subject 
at'the Academy was nut enough ;*lhe 
student who did so, without being 
prepared by a previous study froiii 
the antique, would lie apt to depict 
nature too much after the Dutch 
school, in vulgar or common forms, 
wanting that poetic grace of beauty 
in which the Greek sculptors ex- 
ceeded all others of any age or coun- 
try. Indeed, he ueed to buy that he 
thought bad drawing in a good artist 
iiiexcusidilo, hecause it was a proof 
that he had neglected what was, in 
a very great degree, a mechanical 
part of the art, and one that with 
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proper attention could be bo cer- 
tainly acquired.* He thought the 
btudy of (iothic antiquity likewise 
uaefulj and was an admirer of many 
of the works of the middle ages. 
He considered that sereial of the 
monumental cHigieR of Great Britain 
("a fine work on which was executed 
by his son Charles) were examples 
of a pure and beautiful style of art; 
amongst tlu'se he particularly no* 
tired tl'.e edigy of Eleanor, the wife 
of Edwaid the Second, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and also Joliti of Eltlinm, 
Earl ot (k)iiiwall, in the same Ca- 
thedral ; of the last he made a draiv- 
iiig. Some of the paintings of the 
Gothic ages, he considered possessed 
great met its. There was Ireqticiitly 
seen in them so much of nature ; the 
draperies were good, the Hiji..h high ; 
though the total want of knowledge 
in peispectU'c and in the chiaroscuro 
slioweii an utiediiratcd hiate of the 
ait ; thi ir arcuracy also pleased him, 
you coiili] rely on the tiiilli of their 
po! traits of iiidit kliials or things. 
They did n<»t rcpie*'eiit their piitice^ 
and herots iii intisqueiade ; there 
WL*i‘e mine of those incongruities 
which birame tin* ta^hiuii two or 
tlui'(' cuitoiics after; there were 
no I'lcncli Kings, like the statues 
of fronts XIV., attired in Roman 
av'Mour, and liijish''d witii the cos- 
tume <d liis own day, a lull bottom- 
ed i\ ig. 

8o gicat a lover was Mr Stuthtird 
of accuracy, th it he used to suy lie 
dUliked a picture that piofcssed to 
be n view, ttr a portiait, if it told a 
lie. “ And this attention to accu- 
racy and the biinplicity of form, at 
the commencement of study, he 
deemed the hest inode of avoiding 
adectaliun ; whilst a study of good 
models (siic.h as those of antique 
sculpture and the works of Raphael) 
would be certain to accustom the 
mind a purity of style and a feel- 
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log of grace, that would never after- 
wards desert it Ho cxemplibed 
this by referniig to an artist of bis 

acquaintance. ** Mr he said, 

** has as much genius as any man 1 
know, yet he uever painted a single 
historical figure that was naiiiial. 
His portraits are the same, lltey are 

Mr ’s portraits, not those of his 

sitters. All his faults arise from sflVc- 
tation. His Imagination has run wild 
from never having heeit chastened 
and well directed hy the early study 
of good inastei.s. lie h.'is a certain set 
of ideas too about coloiii ; and these 
lie has repeated so often, till he ac- 
tually Af'f.v nioiitf: 5 cl is Mr 

a man of genius, but tor want of a 
proper education in a t, it is iiiy opi- 
nion be will never produce one good 
picture.” 

Highly as Stothard chtiniati d the 
colouiing of the old uv.isleit^ (and no 
man was over nioic deeply imbued 
with their spit it), Rubens win* his 
child fax'ourite for colour. He ct»n- 
sidcicd him likewise ai the finest 
ptiuiler of the, horse. Thcie was, he 
would say, so iiiuth nt/iou iii the 
horses of that great artist; they wcie 
living moving creatuics— .not sta- 
tues, nor did liiey ap|>eai‘ as if they 
had been copied fiom imimals led 
out from the stable, and Hbutding to 
be painted, the coinmim fuuJt will) 
many, even of the best horse puin- 
ter.s. Tlie liclmess of Rubens as a 
coloui i.'.t, he thought surpassed evci y 
other master in aiiciciit or modi in 
times. His picturesglovv will) povvcj ; 
yet are they so finely barinoni/,ed, 
that they never appear gaudy; no 
colour ill them, however bright, 
stares upon you ; and it is only by 
tuining to other finely painted pic- 
tures that you arc made fully con- 
scious of his Hur passing and woudei- 
ful richness ; a richneHs entirely so- 
bered and blended into adue equal- 
ity with every other part, even in hi** 
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' Ktothanl had liiju*i'lf pi.-icthcfl what l*o deomc»J in olhcra. IJi-^ ouii 

(•.arly studios frimi the aiiti(|UL‘ were bold, acrurati*, and maslcrl}. J have in iny 
soiiu’ drawings he made abn nhen wn }uung. They aro mostly studicH from nafiirf, on 

n «iiia11 scale, one of them a hand, and various animals and liirdn, arc executed with the 

most beautiful degree of finish. 1 mention this ninrn particularly, beciiu<4e, from the 
sketching manner in which he left even several of Ina rviost masterly pictures, it has hecn 

said bv some that he could not finish ! This is not true. But the multitude, .aniooriting 

to many thousand dosigns of drawings'^nd paintings, that he made in the course of Ins mo'.t 
laborious lile, would not allow him to devote that tune on bis woiKs which n very high 
finish of them would have rei^uired. 
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moBt fforgeous works. HU pencil- 
Hog tiBo WEB very fioe; he web sow 
and then careless in bis drawing, and 
in form ho drew his ideas of beauty 
too much from the FlemiBh school ; 
in this respect many of his female 
figures want delicacy ; they are of- 
ten gross in their proportions, and 
therefore convey ideas of voluptu- 
ousness. In form, delicacy, and 
grace, Rubens could not approach 
Raphael. The women of the latter 
were never meretricious. He was 
quite a catholic painter : all his vir- 
gins and holy families, and, Indeed, 
all his women, convey the most re- 
fined ideas of feminine tenderness 
and pui ity. Raphael was the pain- 
ter fur the rhiireh— Rultens for the 
palace and the banquet. 

Stothard’s partiality for richness 
of colour, made him a warm ad- 
mirer of Sir Joshua Reynolds, lie 
saldthattheiiioqualitios of Reynolds, 
some pictures rcraiuing tiu'ir colour 
willi all its brilliancy, whiltit in 
others it was faded or gone, or par- 
tially so, oven in some of lits best 
works, arose iiom Sir Judina's hav- 
ing unfortunately a (ondness fu* 
chemieal experiments in eompoiind- 
ing and prepuriiig ids own coiours; 
60 that he indulg ed in many tiicks, 
and frequently employed niateiials 
in painting that would not stand ex- 
posure to the eirects of time, light, 
and air. I am pai tirular in mention- 
ing this, as, thoiigii I have hrard 
many persons remaik this sad delect 
ill some of Sir Joshua’s woiks, I 
never heard any one hnl Stoiioiid 
assign the true caiisn for it. The 
portrait of Mrs Hartley, that exqui- 
sitely beautiful woman, an actress 
in the days of Palmer and Garrick, 
where she is represented as a Bac- 
chante. crowned with vine leaven, 
Stotliard considered as the richest 
portrait for colour, that modern times 
Had produced. He was delighted 
when ail the works of Sir Joshua 
were brought together and exliibit- 
ed, some twenty years ago, at the 
British Institution in Pall Mail. 

, Greatly as he admired a similar ex. 
hibitlon of the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, ho gave the palm, as a 
whole, to the exhibition of Sir Jo- 
shua's. 

He was very sincere in his praise 
ofhls coDtemporarieg; ho spoke as 
he felt, without any personal feeling 


respecting their works. Some of the 
landscape artists of this day were the 
frequent theme of his praise. Call- 
cott, for instance, he greatly admir- 
ed i and several of the earlier paint- 
ings of Turner, he said, wanted on- 
ly the mellowing effects of time to be 
equal to Claude. 1 recollect his eay- 
fog this of one picture in particular, 
I forget what it was called, but it 
was exhibited at Somerset- House in 
the year 1811. I shall not here at- 
tempt t.> enumerate all the artists of 
his own day, of whom I have heard 
him speak in terms of the higheHt 
praise; excepting it be to ineolion 
his greatestimatiun of Robson, whom 
he considered the most poetical of 
all the water* colour painters. Of 
Uarlowe (who died so early that he 
iii.iybesaiu to have quitted life at 
the age most young nu n begin tiieir 
career iu it) t have heard Stoihaid 
repeatedly declare, that it was his 
opiiiiou, had that extraordinary ge- 
nius been i»p?.rejl, he would have be- 
come the first portrait painter that 
this country had ever (iiodueed. His 
age con' idered, wliat he did was 
tiuly woiideifiil ; he posseHSfd the 
\jiy laie talfiit of eombining the 
conception and tin* ariaiigeineut of 
t'«o h'Ht Mlf*?.! piiinti’r, with ail the 
qualiii.'is ii'ipi'siic for the /iuished 
portuiit |.aiiu*‘r, wilhont the sliglilC't 
sacritice of tidelity to his iniagiiia- 
tioii. Hi-, eye for colour was excel- 
lent, and he could be as graiTful as 
an old mast, r oi the Tialian school; 
liar did he want for simplicity : wit- 
ness the portraits ho painted of the 
Mibscs .Sharpe, sitiitll biste, at the 
time they were so celebrated as 
youthful pcriorniers on the harp in 
liie musical ivuild of London. Stut- 
hard'a pia’ue of contemporary talent 
was not confined to those who fol- 
lowed tlie arts as a ^trofession. He 
took a great interest in looking at the 
bketclies of ]uivate persons; 1 hn^e 
seen him dwell over the pages of the 
sketch b(K»k of a friend, wiili an at- 
tention tliat would have been refus- 
ed to it by a more ordinary mind. 
But his w^as ever observant— always 
collecting and atoriog images and 
ideas; so that the slightest sketches 
of scenery, or what not, conveyed to 
him either actual knowledge or food 
for reflection. He took a more par- 
ticular interest In looking over sket- 
ches of foreiffn scenery, ike.; and 
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ankongst tbose executed bf private 
persons. 1 remember bo mentioned 
the drs wings of Mrs Calcott (late 
Maria Graham, the authoress), end 
Mr Ncsfield of the Royal Engineers, 
as having afforded him very great 
pleasure ; he spoke of both in terms 
of the most sincere commendation. 

Stotbard's mind was of a contem- 
plative order. There was no sub- 
ject. either In real life or in written 
record, upon which he turned his 
attention, without thinking upon it 
deliberately and originally. All his 
opinions were those of a dispaasioti- 
ate and enquiring spirit, liut it is 
such as are more immediately con* 
nected with ids own pursuits that it 
is the object of these pages to pre- 
serve from oblivion. His opinions 
of beauty, therefore, must not be 
forgotten, mid tiiey were not of the 
common order of tbiuking, for his 
ideas on tljt* huhject embraced a 
much larger extent than is usually 
ackuowledged as belonging to it- 
“ ! Ki'e wore, beauty,” would he say, 

in f«n’es ilint are looked upon by 
olh- Tfl ns having no elidw to it., than 
mustpi rboiis would suspect; because 
1 eon^ider tliat the highebt order of 
beauty in a human face is derived 
solely from its expression. 1 think 
1 remember to have read that it wns 
Pla'.i who said that ibe einotioiiH 
produced by beauty on the mind 
arose from a ietrieinl)raiico of su- 
preme perfection. Uo was tight if 
he said tliis in connexion with tbo 
spirit or soul, l)eeau«e it is that which 
Riiimaies the countenance. Regu- 
larity of features, aud beauty of 
complexion, will not alone awaken 
interest; there must be something 
more. The mind must give that 
action to the countenance which we 
call expression; yet mere beauty to 
please the eye, without iD*.eresting 
the feelings, Ta common enough.’* 
On beiitg asked in what he consi- 
dered the more common order of 
beauty to consist V” Ho replie-’, 
*' In youth and healtli ; where those 
are found, unless there is a great 
perversity of nature to render the 
features really disagreeable, there 
can hardly be other than some claims 
to beauty ; for there is a great deal 
of grace in nature. 1 see it in every 
thing.’* 

This is a roost just observation of 
Rtothard, and the painter who has 


•tudled beauty In all Its details, as 
well as in Its more striking forms, 
sees Us existence where a common 
eye would never trace it| like the 
practised eye of the mariner, who 
ean detect the distant sail which is 
totally obscured to the landsman 
who turns his gaze in the same quar- 
ter of the distance. There is iioiliing 
absurd, though it is often laughed at. 
in a lover semiigbcauty in a mistress 
that no one else tau lind out. She 
must have qualities that please and 
interest ///m. or he would not Jove 
her. Those qualities convey cha- 
racter. or give expression to tier 
countenance ; and, by the association 
of his own ideas, that very expres- 
sion renders her cmintonance more 
ngt enable to idm than to any utlier 
person. She possesses what ho 
likes and admires. He feils she 
docs so, witiiout analyhiiig I is own 
heart minutely to detect where- 
fore; aud he may have a power 
oter her feelings to call up an ex- 
prestioii ot countenance which no 
one else could command, breause 
bl>o may feel for no one else what 
she dues for liim ; she is, therefore, 
really beautiful to him, though she 
may not be at ail so to otbei s.whonei- 
thor value such qualities iu her, nor 
can call them forth, nor ean respond 
to the expression of them, as liu 
dues; for the great mysteiy of love, 
after nil, is veiy simple — the sympa- 
thy aud liie being loved, iu most 
eases, proving inesisiible. To meet 
with a fellow soul who underHi.inds 
all our soul, and all our mind, and 
who loves us fur what it there finds 
in us, will win almost every heart, 
not previously devoted to another ; 
and will, in our eyes, give beaury to 
the Lomely face, grace to the sim- 
plest action, and convey even an in> 
terest to tbose years which have 
passed the date of youth. Hence 
arise all the atiomaIieB,the wonders, 
and the strange chances of that 
heart-hallowing affection*— love. 

When 1 once talked to Sioihard 
about ceitain celebrated heauiien, 
he said many esteemed such did not 
strike him ; because many so famed 
wanted an expression of sense aud 
feeling — their countenances were 
like blank books— very fair, but no- 
thing to be read in them. He liked 
a face that had matter in it— that 
promised a rich mind or n warm 
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heart. He neither liked a foolish 
woman, nor a cold; hearted woman: 
the last was rc{)ulsive>^soinf.‘thiD^ 
contrary to what nature intended 
should bo the principal distinction 
of her sex ; for wo look for love and 
teutlerness in women, as we do for 
warmth In the sun. In other respects, 
Stothard, though he preferred the 
elegance and grace of Raphael's fe> 
male figures tu the portly dames of 
Rubens, so far agreed with the 
Flemish painter .as tu think stoutness 
an advantage to beauty, unless In 
the very prime of youth. Indeed, 
nothing impairs beauty so much, and 
nothing shows age so soon, as Icnu- 
. /.vf. \ veiv'thin face may retain 

ill! Its L‘.\ presbion, if there is mind in 
ilie perboti ; butthiuncRs conveys an 
idea of ill health, wasting, anti suf* 
ftM'ing, and that always gives pain. 
In the countenance of a sneerer, 
leannesst in a great degree, becomes 
hideous— look at the portraits of 
Voltaire 1 

When speaking of beauty of the 
uncommon cast, lie said that the two 
greatest beauties he had eter seen 
were Mrs Fltzherbert and Mrs Sid- 
dons. The former was, some years 
ago, even dazzling in her attractions 
—Mrs SIddons cunimanding, yet of 
f>uch exctM'diug delicacy when she 
was }(>unucr, her beauty was much 
greater wticn seen otf the stage 
ilian on it. I made a drawing of 
her,’* Jio a<ldcd, “ soon after she h«- 
camn so dihtil)gni^hed in London. 
Till J went to her to make ray draw- 
ing, I had only been her on the stage. 

1 was siirpii<ed tu hud that she was 
so infinitely inure beautiful in a pri« •« 
\nte room than i'll the theatre ; but 
she had the iinest union of feature, 
grace, and t^xpressiun that I ever 
saw ill nil my life. 1 atn convinced, 
from the little 1 knew of her, that, 
AS a private person, there was a great 
deal of woith in Mrs Siddous. Her 
own mind was noble, and that made 
her a(.ling so. She was exceedingly 
.oodost, nut prudish, in her manners 
and coniersation; grave and digni- 
fied, bec.auae dignity was the cha- 
racter of her mind and of her person. 
Those who could not understand 
her. and seldom saw such natural 
majesty in any one, set it down for 
theatrical; many, therefore, said she 
was always an actress, off at well as 
on the stage. But it would liave 


been as out of character in her' to 
have l^ormed her manners by those 
of the ordinary rate of persons, as 
it would be in a very tall woman to* 
walk stooping, in oiderto biiog hei' 
self down to tlio ordinary stature ol 
her sex. 1 remenil.t'r, loo, bfing 
very much pleased w ith an in.^t iiu e 
of her good feeling ior her hioihei 
John. Kemble play* d fl believe it 
was his first night in London) Ham- 
let at the ll.iyiiiaiket theatre. 1 sat 
near her box, and 1 newr bhall for- 
get her anxiety, amoiinling even to 
agitation, for his siici'csb; yet many 
said that she was of a lold diepOM- 
tioii. This was not tine ; and here 
her generally calm demeanour was 
again roisundci stood and miscalled. 
Mrs Sidduns had a tina taste for 
woiks of art: she modelled; and ( 
observed that, in painting and in 
sculpture, the subjects that intercbt- 
ed her the moat were always those 
of grandeur. She had nothing that 
was common about her, yet she was 
entirely free from adectation'; na- 
ture made dignity her sphere, and 
bho was content to be natural. 1 do 
not believe any person could have 
entertained a light thought in the 
presence of Mrs Siddous.” 

1 observed to Stothard that she al- 
ways appeared to me to be the liucsi 

F ossible subject for a statue— that 
should prefer a statue of iicr to 
any painting, yet I had seen none 
— a bust of her w'as not enough to 
convey a full idea of her surpassing 
majesty. Stothard was pleased u ith 
the observation, and mentioned ic to 
Fiaxman. 

Whenamauofgreat merit has I'cen 
long overlooked, and comes, at last, 
to be noticed, you hear all the world 
wonder how he could ha\e lemnin- 
ed so long obscured. I have heaid 
this observation often applied to 
Stothard since his popularity has 
been becoming as extensive as it de- 
served to be. Fot my < wn pai t 1 
see nothing surpiiaing in it. Many 
were the circumstances which, when 
combined, were quite suiiicieut to 
prevent immediate popularity. Oiit^ 
of the greatest was, that Siothaid 
never gave biinseU tlie tiouhle Lo 
shine at Somerset House, in a way 
so as to arrest public attention. He 
very rarely painted ivhat could be 
called a moderately large pictui e ; a 
rer^ large one, on a scale such as I 



have seen by Rubens at Antwerp, I- was so beautiful ana 80 
beliei'e he never did attempt; yet natural in bioi, was in ^ ^ 
that he pussseased the power to do overpowered by the nieretriClOUS 
60 , and in a most inahterly man- glare of the plare. 
ner, is proved by his noble and ai- Many of Stothard’s friends pointed 
most colossril paintings at Burleigh out to birn the policy of coiihuiting 
H<tu-e, the seat of the Marquis of a little more the taste of the public 
Kxeter; where, on the walls of the at .S.iiiieiset House, and wished to 
gieat staircase, he executed his due prevail with him to paint a picture 
design, surmounted by allegorical expressly for that atmospheie; but 
figures anti emblems, of Cleopatra he never heeded them. He would 
dissolving the pearl. not step an inch out of his u'ay to 

The public, in order duly to ap- gain pojminnti/ when lie was sure of 
predate an artist at Somerset House, Jamr ; and so little had he of^tho 
leqiiirc to have something iniposing tact of the wuild within himself, that 
before their eyes, something which he never could comprehend its ijii- 
either from sixe, subject, or colour, lity. He had not one thought that 
compels them to see it.* It is well was worldly in his own mind, and 
known that artists who make the never therefore painted for money 
greatest figure there, paint their pic- as money. Painting was his profes- 
tures, generally speaking, expressly slon, and if he gained by it suHicient 
for the place ; and in order to arrest to live respectably, and to leave 
attention, 1 have'heard many of them something to his children at his 
say, that they are ** obliged to paint death, he was satisfied ; but be never 
up to the exhibition tone,** not from made pecuniary return the object In 
cboice, but necessity ; else would any one piece that he executed, 
their pictures be at once overpower- Had he done so, and bad possessed 
ed, kilfui is the aitisi's term, by the nioie worldly tset, it is well known 
host of stating, gaudy subjects that he might have died rich; for he had 
hang around, and come in iininediate alivnys more to do than he could ex- 
cuoiact with a suln'r coloured and ecute without the most unweaiied 


perfect)/ 

inomeaC 


natin'dl painting. !Siotliaid, even to application; so much was he at all 
gain impuluiity, never would coiide- times estimated hy the publishers 
scena to paint up to the tone of for the vaiiid power of his imagina- 
the exliibitbm." His ctiluuiing, In tion in the art of illustration and 


immy of liis piclure.s, was rich as design. Yet so little cousciouH was 
rkh can be, but it is never stating, he of the perniiiaiy value of his ta- 
never extravagant, never like a tat- lents, that 1 believe [speak perfectly 
lor’s patteiii book, attractive by vio- * true when I say, that he received hut 
lenioppohiiiun of lilack, white, blue, L200 for the Canteibury Pilgilms; 
and le ^ I have lieard hint remaik, a picture which was afterwaids ex- 


that so surrounded by glaie, a piece hibited by itself, at one shilling a- 


of Nature herself would be killed, 
just as the. delicate ro>eatc comple- 
xion of a blooming girl is rendered 
pale and dim, it viewed in the 
midst of lamp light, or in a room of 
gaudy artificial accompaiiimer ts. 
Stothard’s practice was never to 
paint a pief re for Somerset House ; 
but who'i the time came for sending 
in, to take almost any one that lay 
about bis painting room, or that was 
banging up in his diawing-rooin, fur 
which ho happened to have, a fmmt 
that wovltl Jiff and so send it ofl’ for 
the exhibition. Some of these were 


li^ad, in nil the great towns of JCng- 
land; was etigiaved fiist by sub- 
scription (the proofs six guinea*;, 
the commoti impressions tliree gui- 
neas each), and had the most exten- 
sive sale of any thing of the kind 
pnbli^lled within the last century; 
and the pictuie itself, after return- 
ing such golden profit to the pus- 
s' ssor, was finally sold (so have 1 
been informed at least) for L.900 or 
L.1000 to the present owner. It is, 
however, but justice to the original 
propiietor to state, that the sum of 
L 'iOO was bxed upon to be the price 


BO small, that they were often scarce- of the picture before Stotliard com- 
ly visible in the surrounding combi- nienced the w'uik ; so that the very 
nation of large canvassea and broad high fiiiish he bestowed on it, was, 
gilt frames ; and that harmony and on his part, a labour of love ; and 
repose, that truth of colour, which affords another proof, were it needed. 
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how littio he cared fdr the price, ao 
long aa the paintiog waa perfect. To 
do juatlce to hia aubject waa al- 
waya hia firat object, aud tho great 
point of hia ambition. He never 
courted the faahion of the day In hia 
drawl nga ; for though the works of 
no individiial artist have ever been 
so often engraved, principally in 
books, yet he never executed one 
deaign with a view to its attracting 
ill tiie print shops. 

In painting, as in literature, we 
soiiietiines see that if the artist pur- 
sues only tlie quiet and unobtrusive 
mode of presenting his works before 
the world ; if lie is not thrust 'nto 
ii4»tico by himself or by his friends ; 
if no great patron takes him by tho 
liand, and his name is seldom seen 
in print, these circuinslanccs will 
combine to his present iojiiiy, since 
his fame caiiiiol spread wliilst he is 
too little noticed to lie known to 
more than tlie favoured tew. But 
time will do him Justice ; and tlioiigh 
tiie earth, in some unhappy instances, 
may have closed over him eic this 
takes place, his reputation will not 
eventually sulfer. The genius of 
Srothard, though it can only he said 
within the last few years to liave 
been spoken ot as it deserves to be 
by the public at large, was, from u 
very eaily period, duly estimated 
by men of real judgineut, whose 
praise is otten the Jung foreruu- 
uer of public fame. Of such ex- 
ceeding beauty were his eaiiycic-’ 
signs that when Sir John Uawkius, 
who was about to edit and republish 
tJie old drama of** Ignoramus,’* ap- 
plied to Sir Joshua Reynolds to de- 
sign the frontispiece of the book. Sir 
Joshua referred him to one wlio was 
tlieu but a rising artist, paying, Oo 
to young Stothard, he will design it 
much lietter tliaii I can.” SioUiard 
always spoke of Reynolds as the 
mast* r wlio revived the art of paiut- 
iiiir ill this country as a national art, 
and who was ihe first to raise it from 
tliat low obi) into which it had sunk 
during ilie reign of George 11., and 
at the roiuniencement of tiiat of 
George 111. The foundation of tho 
Royal Academy under the patronage 
of the last-named sovereign, gave 
that opportunity and impetus to 
talent whicii has since been attended 
w'ith auch happy and promising re- 
aulta. Fortunate waa it for Stothard 


tbftt, even before the foundation of 
the Royal Academy, there waa eata- 
biiahed one, pro ttunpore, called the 
Academy of Arts, where young men 
had an opportunity afforded them of 
copying from the antique. The 
rooms of this Institution were situ- 
ated in Maiden Lane, and there he 
practised with indefatigable indus- 
try. 

About this time, and before he 
had 80 deeply studied the woiks of 
Rapiiael, lie executed Bunie drawings 
and paintings tliat remind one a 
good deal of Mortimer. The last- 
named artist was unquchtioiuihly a 
man of gieatgeriiii.s,aud theie wms an 
imaginative chaiacier in all his 
woika, very I'kely to fascinate a 
young student ao as to become a 
lullower ill his school, ere his mind 
teas thoroughly imbued with the 
spiiit of tlie old masters. Alter iiis 
intense study of lliphacl, the mo'-t 
rapid and reinaikahle inipiovenieiii 
may be traced in SiotliHid's eaily 
designs ; some of which, for simpli- 
city aud beauty, weie equal to any 
of ids latest compositions. 1 le one** 
told me, tliat though to be coiisidei 
ed an tmifafor generally implies, at 
the best, hut a doubtful praise, yet 
he had lelt pleased when, in (>aiiy 
life, he Jind been occMsionally toid 
that he imitated Raphael, lie was 
pleased, no doubt, because he knew 
wliiit those who told Idm so i eaily 
meant by tlie word imitfiU>r^ tiiougli 
they did not exactly use the light 
term to explain tiieir nieaning. 

la all arts, us in all things of hu- 
iriati acquisition, skill and peifeclioii 
do not tall down iruui the clouds 
upon our heads — wo must work haid 
to get them ; and in order to attempt 
excellence, we must begin by study- 
ing what is excellent. To study a 
great painter (as a writer reads over 
and over again a great author), hi 
order to become so iborougldy im- 
bued with Ids spirit tliat we may, in 
a very considerable degree, leain to 
see aud feed as he saw and lelt (if 
we liavo in ourselves tho tiue capa- 
city of sight and of feeling), is wholly 
diflereutfrom mere servile imitation. 
Mere imitation, in any thing, is liko 
tho portrait painter w'ho catches only 
the outward markings and peculiari- 
ties of the features of his sitter, sucli 
as the prominent nose, mouth, or 
chin, but who gives not ono pat tide 
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of tho spirit which la witbio, and 
conveys the life and eapresslon to 
those features; in short, he gives not 
oue of chose graces that emanate 
alone from the mind. Hence arises 
the marked difference (and they are 
wide asunder) between smilardjf 
and imtation. In literature, in the 
hue arts, similarity denotes kindred 
iu genus, iniilation only iii the re- 
Hciiiblatice of species; similarity 
cUiniH alliaity with body and soul, 
iinitation only with body. Smilariti/ 
was what Stothard gained by his 
riose study of llapliaei, and that se- 
vere schooling of his own judgment 
which wa4 ever after so conspicuous 
ill all hitt works. He was also a 
great adaiiror of the gay, tlie giace- 
tul, thu festal spirit of Watteau; 
and his own paluiiiig of the Sans 
SiHici, and the charucters of Boccac- 
cio's Dccaincron, u'ho are regaling 
iii the gulden wiien uhoiit to iUteii 
to the leciiril of the first tale, for 
ail iiii'SH and gi.ice, and beauty of co< 
loin, are cijoal to any of W’aueau's 
pio.luciioiiv on Hiiiiilar subjeeth.* 
homo of Siolloird’s eailiost works 
wete his einbellishiiienU for the 
Novelist’s Mag.'i/iiie, puhllshed hy 
Hail Hun. These wtue generally 
veiy well engraved. The designs 
vveie most beautiful, in that chaste 
and uraceful st>lH which he had 
broiiglit to Hiich peifeciion. These 
denigiis loriued uii era iu (he history 
of book illuHiraiioii, by thtdr being 
the hist which supplied good draw- 
ings and eiigiavings to the publish- 
ers. 'I'hey for ever hiiniihed those 
miserable caiic.itiiies intended for 
iiliHti.'ttii>ns, which we may still see 
ill volumes piinied about sixty or 
heventy years ago — some of a more 
veceiit period — such as were gene- 
rally known by the name of cuIh (iu 
ailu!>iiiii to their biMiig executed 
with ihe griiver on copper), that had 
buperseded the old wood block prints 
bo lung iu use; — the last named, 
indeed, have been again revived, in 
our own days, with great beauty, by 
Bewick ; and Mr Laiidells, a very 
young Hitist, has lately produced 
some wutks eo extraordinary in 
wood, particularly iu animals, that, 
whilst they retain all the force aud 


ipirlt of tbe^fioeat drawings, they 
possesa all the delicacy of copper- 
plate or hardened steel, and are de- 
void of that too great smoothness, 
the growing fault of the present fa- 
shion of engraving. 

Stothard was likewise, In early 
life, employed in illustrating Bell’s 
Shakspeare. Excellent as were his 
designs for tiiat werk, he after wards 
excelled them in bis most beautiful 
compositions, painted in oil, for 
Boydtdl's edition of the great dra- 
matic poet. I think it was about 
the year 1812-1;), that the last named 
paintings were collected together 
and €‘xhibittid, previous to their be- 
ing sold by public auction. 1 shall 
never forget the delight 1 experi- 
enced on viewing tliem ; they 
hrouglit all the creatures of .Slisk- 
speare’s imagination so vivivlly he- 
foie one. Admirable as Stothard 
was in all his designs, he was, 1 
think, greatest when embodying the 
conceptions of Shskspeare, Milton, 
Sp»'ucer, or ('haucer; nor whs ho 
tiujcli less excellent when he painted 
for Col. Juhnnes, at his piiiicely seat 
of Uitfud, in Wales, his chivalrous 
series of designs iu illiisiraiion of 
b'udssart. His genius also displayed 
its richness and its versatility, in 
biitiging before our eyes the comic 
adventures of Don Quixote, and 
his faithful squire Suiicim Panza. 
Stothard, thuiigh a grave and reserv- 
ed man in general society, and by no 
means a great talker faiid ids deaf- 
ness rendered him more silent as It 
increased upon him), was not wiili- 
out that native cheei fulness, and 
that spice ot humour, which is iriva- 
riably found to be one of the many 
component parts in the propertieH 
that form the ndnd of a man of ge- 
nius— it exists even in melancholy 
minds of this nature, of which we 
have a proof in the dejected Cow- 
per’s inimitablo story ol Johnny Gil- 
pin. 

Such a man may be silent In gene- 
ral company— and cheerless when 
he does not find a community of 
spirit; a responae of thought, taste, 
and feeling in his companions: one 
half the world may think him eccen- 
tric, add the other half may consider 


* I Kiin pjohu lijost bi'auiif'il |>tcfurta, cHipivil by Stotliard bimiieir from lii< oriqinal (ie- 
feigns, nt lln* bunie of Mr UcigtT'*; die jio-i. in M .Iftinth's IMiics, 
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him dull, and may feel, that though 
he is nut a fuul (for no man of genius 
was ever yet taken for tliat, even by 
the most ignorant), there Is something 
about him they cannot uuderhtaud, 
cannot assimilate with ; yet with 
those who know him well, who ran 
strike upon the key-note of hia mind, 
and awaken the lesponsive eiioid,to 
whom he therefore unfolds himself 
in the freedom of soi'ial and <!oiiu‘s- 
tie lite, he will, I think, iiivaiiahly be 
found to poaaeHH either the power of 
hiiniour in hiiiiielf, or a very high 
reli.>th for it in oiliera.* ** Stothard had 
an exqiiiHiie feeling for humour; 
and his droUrtn-s (to use the old 
teiiii tor the Diit<-h school) possess- 
ed that nice disiiuctioii which reu* 
deied them superior to many cele- 
brated paintings of the Kleirdsh ai- 
tists. liis hiiiiiour never descended 
to low incident in common life, 
which often disgusts hy its gioss 
ness ; it may be said tliat his genius 
was fine in comedy, but it never sunk 
into farce. 

Stothard was truly l/ie painter of 
the olden time— of the early poets 
and w'riters; for no artist ever so 
completely identified himself with 
the simplicity of their days, with the 
domestic manners and habits of their 
period. His mind was familiar with 
the spit it of those remote ages; he 
could fall batk upon them and 
breathe their air, and move In their 
warlike, social, rural, or their court- 
ly circles, as familial ly as in his own. 
His picluM's, therefore, of scenes and 
chaiHcters, such as were recorded 
by ('liaiicer or Froissart, had a truth 
about them, as well as an imagina- 
tive beauty, that gave to each an in- 
dividual identity, and wanting which, 
no illustration of such works will 
ever deeply impress the memory, or 
assist the mind in giving, as it were, 
a bodily and visible existence t(» the 
historian and the poet. 

As an iuRtaiice of the wondrous 
union in Stothard, of the grandeur 
of his (conception, of his airiness, the 
play of hib fancy and his rich vein of 
humour, I would mention his draw- 
ing (L believe it has never yet been 


engraved) of Sluikspeart^ s Chatac- 
ters. I speak of it from memory on- 
ly ; for it is long since I have seen 
it : yet it is one of those paintings 
that we cat! close our eyes and see 
again in our mental vision, even in 
their detail, years after we have look- 
ed oil the thing itself — 1 can do so 
now. 

What grandeur is there in that 
figure of Lady Macbeth beuiing the 
d.iggi>r, the fatal weapon with which 
Duncan, who hore his honours so 
meekly, was treacherously despatch- 
ed by her vacillating husband ! She 
is ill the attitude ut looking up to 
heaven; not as if invoking its p'o- 
teciion or its mercy ; but with foine- 
thiiig of that grand spiiit of deli.iiw e 
even in sin, which Milton connives 
to infuse into the devil, and Stiak- 
Bpeare into this woman’s soul ; — a 
spirit that we iiivoluiitaiily leNjn'cr, 
whilst we condemn and abhor it for 
its firmness and cousisteiiry of cour- 
age; in winch we see iv irkediu ss 
tukeii up in place of a right ])iinci- 
ple for a higli object, but never as 
the lesult of a moiiieiitaiy wean ness 
yielding to teiiipiation. Shakspeaie 
aud Milton, paiiiculriily the l<niner, 
possessed the ait in a very wori- 
deiful Degree, of making us avve- 
stiicken in the preseiiee of their holil 
bad characters, yet wiihoiii a sin- 
gle touch of their sophistiy l»i*irig c.i- 
palde of iuoculaiiijg or coiiupting 
UH. We gaze on such beings in their 
progress of evil, as we do on tlie 
iiresofa Vesuvius, in full adinira 
tion of the almost prett inatuial 
glow of the (lame, the lulling of tlie 
smoke, and the grandeur of the vol- 
leying horrors o( the eiuption, but. 
with an ever present seiihH of 
their descructiveness, their ruin- 
ous, their calamitous power. And 
then the darkness aud the clouds of 
the baek-ground, which Stothard 
has made to harmonize so complete- 
ly with all that portion of the picture 
devoted to the tragic muse— to the 
witches, to Baiiquo, to Lear, that 

{ }oor old man upon whose silvered 
lead the pitiless pelting of thcfitoim 
bursts with such unmitigable fury; 


• Tlio rIiovo oliSk'rv.Uioti'i were written bi'fnrtf tliw writiT liail TiMiI that hook 

** ThtDintui. It is tiol.a little gratifmii;, therernri‘, to find that llio vaiiu* o|iii)i(>ii on 
humour bein» n coni(ianuiit part of tho luiad cf a uiaa of iii thtre insisted on in a 

most striking aud coDviucing inanuer. 
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yet the hurly hurly without is no- 
thing to those bitter feelings within, 
whidi are roused to madness by his 
unnatural daughters. And there are 
seen those daughters, standing like 
statues of pride and liard hearted- 
iiess, incapable of bending to aught 
of earth, or to the common dictates 
of humanity. 

And liow beautifully has Stotliard 
formed tho union between the tragic 
and the comic portions of tho pic- 
ture. This is effected by means of 
tiiosc airy figures, those “ ehes of 
lulls, brooks, standing lakes and 
groves,” which belong to tho Tem- 
pe^r. These creatures of fancy 
(which either tiagedy or comedy 
might claim as her own), to caii 
lorth the wild winds, the sea bres, 
oi to assist in the horrors of a ship- 
wi eeking storm ; or to lead astray, 
with sport and fiolic, tho diunkeii 
'riiuciiloand his companions; these 
lie lias inlrodiiced with ex<{ijisito 
skill, so as to iorm them into a 
group, which might be tenn'ul tho 
neutral band <if ilie pictuie; wliere 
the subjects of tragedy aii<l comedy 
approximate, but do not jostle each 
other by a too sudden contact. The 
giavtty ot Prosperc, his attitude 
ot coinriiand, and his love!}' daugh- 
ter h; his side, with the siiip seen 
in distress in the background, are 
dcliglitfiilly relieved, aiul saved from 
being tiverpoweied by too much 
gloom fiotn the daikeniiig sky, by 
tiie blight and curled cloud above, 
with Aiiel in tlie midst, leading on 
tho troop of w'iiiged and fluitering 
spii iis.with an aiiiness and a buoyan- 
cy wiiich make them seem as forms 
ot a lighter material thin that of 
flesh and blood. Wo can fancy that 
the slightest vapour would render 
such beings invisible; and thrt Fer- 
dinand, when he listens to their mu- 
bic, the fa'iiy band of musicians ijii- 
Hceu, would very naturally with 
“ wonder look about," and enquire 
whence might be such strains, of 
the earth, or of the air? 1 always 
admired this picture, as one of the 
happiest efforts of Stothard’s imagi- 
nation. llo unce told me that he 
considered it himself to he like the 
dramatis personae of a play, an in- 
dex or introduction to all Ids other, 
designs and scenes from Shak- 
speare. 

I was one of those who had the 


good fortune to see them all together, 
before they were sold and dispersed; 
and 1 never can cease to regret that 
such a collection was not purebus- 
ed at the nation’s cost, as national 
property ; tor they were, as a whole, 
the most beautiful series of designs 
that hud ever been produced in il- 
lustration of tho woi ks of the great- 
est English poet, r.\ecuted by the 
greatest English painter (for such 
was Stothard in the poetic or ima- 
ginative school]. Flnxinau, to whom 
1 ventured to say this, agreed in tho 
opinion, and iu tho wish that it had 
been ho ; and that it was to be 
deeply regretted such a collection 
should have e\er been scattered. 
That eiiiiiient sculptor purchased 
some of these pictures, which I af- 
terwards saw at his house. Amongst 
them was a must lovely oil paiiuiiig, 
lich as an old master in colour, of 
Ferdinand led on from the shoio 
by \riel and his train, singing aloft, 
(h>mc uuto these yellow Haiifls.'' 
Tfiere are now several of iheKO 
paintings, but not the best, 1 l>n- 
lieve, in the hands of some pub- 
lisher in London, who purposes, I 
am informed, selling them by auc- 
tion. What a pity it is that soino 
effort Is not made, by those ititiiist- 
eil with the conduct of the National 
Calleiy, to recover, pui chase, and 
once more bring together the whole 
series. .Stothaid’s fancy literally 
revelled when ShakspearH was his 
theme. His conceptions of the fairy 
lieinuH of the poet had in them all 
the wildness and imagination of their 
great author; yet so chastetieil with 
that attention to probahiliry, in tliUH 
piciuring creatures and things fie- 
youd this " visible diurnal sphere,” 
that his supernalurnl subjects he- 
rame natural; had failles existed, 
they would have chosen him as the 
favoured painter of fairy-land. 

1 recollect a little anecdote con- 
nected with the subject, that is not 
unworthy to be mentioned, since it 
shown by what gno sptings, what 
asHociatioiis ia a mind sucli os his, 
the spirit of one art connects itself 
with another. Stothard^ though he 
bad been in North Wales, had never 
heard tho harp played on in all bis 
life ; and whilst visiting at a friend’s 
near town, where a young lady 
touched that instrument for hot 
. amusemriit, he begged her to play it 



to b\m. She did bo ; and aftked him 
what he thought of tho iuBtrument? 
ilo repiied, that ho likpd vi‘ry iiiutdi 
the lower chorda, but the treble 
notes came too sharp on his ear; 
lie thought, oil that account, he 
should like the harp best in the open 
air; and that it waa an instrument 
that would please him most accom- 
panied by the voice, or with tint sound 
and murmur of waves on the sea^ 
shore. The young lady observed 
to him, that he was speaking with 
The feeling of a poet, lie said, he 
thought there was one air that would 
exactly suit the harp; it was Pur- 
cell’s beautiful melody of ** (Jome 
unto these yellow sands ;** he add- 
ed, *' That is my favourite tune : 1 
/lavp ulmUntflif painted xt ; when I 
painted that picture of Ferdinand 
led on hy Ariel and the spirits, that 
ail* was in my head all tiie time, and 
seemed to su;rgest tlie picture.” 

Ill Scotliard'silliistrations of Shak- 
speare, his comic humour ia ot the 
finest order. It tells the story (as 
in his Catherine and Petruchlo), and 
the time of the action, without re- 
quiring any reference to the scene. 
You immediate) V recal it, so vivid 
is tiie expreBsioii he conveys to the 
ciiaracters. You know what they 
were doing and saying at the instant 
the painter arrested them, and trans- 
ferred them to ills canvass as with 
a magic wand. Ills FalstalVs are 
not merely gross, fat old men (aa 
they are cominotily painted), whose 
belly alone says, “ 1 am Jack Fal- 
staft.” Nothing can be finer than 
his discrimination in portraying the 
knight of ** sack and sugar,” of 
mirth, and wit, and good humour 
and knavery. True it la, that In 
Siothard's Falstaffs, he strongly pre- 
aerves the characteristics of tiie sen- 
Bualist, but it is refined upon hy the 
air of the gentleman who has known 
the company of a prince and the 
manners of a court. What archness 
is there in the look, what intelligence 
~ in the sly and lau^iiug eye, what a 
ready playfulness, yet never wholly 
divested of cunning, does lie convey 
to the entire expression of the head 
and face ! Never but in one instance, 
does this most amusing of knights 
betray (in .Stothard’s delineations of 
him) au unguarded and weak ex- 
presslon; and that is where Doll 
sits on his knee, and he asks her of 
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what stuff she wPl have klrtles; 
there is even his wit and caution 
over-mastered hy the ciitiiiing of wo- 
man ; and Doll plays with his poll, 
covf*red with thin white hairs, as 
recklessly as did Dalilah with the 
locks of Samson. 

Nor is this inimitable painter less 
excellent in depicting the solemn air, 
the high courage and courtesy, the 
grave and iincouscioiis liidicrousncsH 
of Don Quixote, or the broad boor- 
like rnirili, the keen imtuial sense, 
and the marvellous credulity of 
Saiieho. Siotiiard so Mends thesi* 
characteristieH in the worthy squire, 
that you feel, as it were, ceitaiii, 
Hiieh must have been the very eoun- 
teuanee of the man who, wiiilbt in 
his sober senses, is yet possessed 
with a spiiit of ignorance so pro- 
found, and a respect for his masrcr 
so incapable ol adoiitiing doubt t>r 
ipiestion where his promises are c«>n- 
ceined, that he gives ereclit to the 
assuraiiees of a riiadmuti u'hom he 
sees fiaht wiiulmiHH, ami do a thou- 
sand other acts of insditiry eveiy day 
before lii^ eyes. Stutlmrd is the only 
painter who was ever yet fully equal 
to Hogarth in telling atm/Zoz/r^r/sioiy, 
that required the same elinraeieis to 
be repeated in difterent clreum- 
atanees and positions, llogaiih ex- 
celled him in being the author as 
well as the painter of Ids own tales; 
for what are Hogarth’s pietures hut 
novels, which appeal to the mind 
through the organ of sight, without 
the assistance of words to convey 
imagea, events, and ideas > Stotliard 
emimdied those already w'litten for 
him. Hut that he was equal to llo- 
gnrth iuteilingastory incoutinuatiou, 
may bn at once Been, in his series of 
designs for Don Quixote ; where we 
have the chivalrous knight, from his 
first setting out till the last scene of 
all, that ends his “ stianga eventful 
history,” — his deathbed, with the 
housekeeper and niece, and the ever- 
faithful Sancho, weeping by hia side. 
1 never could look at Stothard’s Don 
Quixote without almost fancying he 
was a real man, and that there was 
his picture, as he had sat for it, be- 
fore me ; for there la most strictly 
preserved the same individual like, 
ness, under all chances and inis- 
chances, under all passions, and all 
the diversities of their expression: 
there he Is tlie very being of Cervnii- 
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tps, in whose portrait we take the 
same kind of iiitereot that we do in 
seeing the likenesH of a hero or a 
great pi luce, who is the theme of 
iiiicient story; Hiich truth ut lepre- 
mentation in lictitious eiinracter is ko 
like identity, we cannot fancy it in- 
veiitiun. 

Stothard’s study of past ages, in 
armour aud costume, also added 
ruurii to tlie eil'ect produced by his 
designs; since whutev er attire, it for 
war or peacH, he assigned to the dif- 
feient plays of Siuikspeare, and 
other works requiring such atten- 
tion, it was always thatot the period 
of the iiisroi}’, the stoiy, or suited to 
the coiMitiy ill which the action of 
the piece »voh carried on. He took 
hU Bvmoiir and his di esses from the 
iinqiiestionahle authority of illumi- 
nated muniimontal elligies, old 

pictures, painted glass, and, iu shoit. 
It om any iccord of antiquity that was 
aiitheniic and oiiginal ; and such was 
Ids accuracy in this rcsjiect fl do 
not speak of ids very youtliliil jiisto- 
rical designs), (hat 1 helie\e he never 
tell into an eiror, because lie never 
slighted the ineaus ot attaining the 
most correct knowledge of the sub- 
ject he had in hand. 

So extensive were his designs, In 
illtistiaiioii ot iriatiy, indeed most of 
the living wiiters ot eiiiinenee, that 
there are tew but ha\« had their 
works atiorned by his p« ncU ; and 
some even infeiior auUuiis, who had 
gained an ephemeral success iu tins 
iii-<tauce, had an houour thrust upon 
them, which was more lliau they de- 
seived. Several of the novelists, and 
alinc.st nil the poets, histuriaus, and 
chiunicIcrH of celebrity, have also 
been decorated with his designs. 
Engravings from no artist, either of 
HDcdent or modern date, have ever 
been so widely circulated; indeed, 
to such ? degice, that perhaps no 
corner of the globe, however nunute, 
but in some way or other has been 
in possession of a stiay volume, or a 
print belonging to one, after .Sto- 
thard. 1 remember an instance of 
this that was, some years ago, related 
to his son Charles, by one who know 
well the youth to whom the anecdote 
refers, and who received the account 
of it from himself. It U worth nieii- 
tioniiig. 

The young man in question (whose 
name, though 1 heard it, I do not re- 


collect) was engaged with some of 
those unfortunaiM persons who, yeai s 
ago, attempted to explore the more 
interior paits of Afiica, couiineiicbig 
their advcntuie fiom the coast. In 
one of their interior excursions, they 
hecaine entangled in the wilds of 
that savage country ; and the young 
man of whom 1 speak, missing not 
only his companious, but his track, 
gave himself up for lost J.>rivcn by 
extreme distress, he at last \ entured 
to draw nigh to a native hut, yet. 
feaifiil that ill doing so he shoul.'l 
perhaps hut rush on certain death, 
and be murdeied on the spot; he 
paused a moment, iriesolute as to 
whether lie should enter or not 
within the hut to seek assistance in 
his hour of extreme distress. Neces- 
sity, it is said, has no law; it uu- 
questionably irnppls a man to follow 
tliat of nature; and those who uii‘ 
starving are compelled to seek food 
wherever fortune may direct them. 
Fear, however, was still the predomi- 
nant feeling of the youthiul adven- 
turer, who, ihougli lie bad been bred 
to the sea, and therefore was likely 
enough to face death wiUi an un- 
daunted spirit on thn wave or in the 
battle, might yet, without repioach, 
shrink at the appreiiensiou of it 
wlieii it comes in the form of cruelty 
and iniJider. But there was no 
choice lift; and so he took lieait 
and boldly entered the but. lie said, 
that he found a strange and instan- 
taneous relief to bis feelings, for 
which he could scarcely assign a 
rea’^on, hy seeing hung up on one 
of the sides of this barbarian dwell- 
ing, in the very wilds of Africa, au 
engraving after Stothard, from tlio 
Novelist's Magaisirie, in such a sort 
of frame as the Je.w pedlais liawk 
about iu the country towns of lilng- 
laud. It was to him a blessed sight, 
for it gave to such a place an air of 
civilisation, and with that he con- 
nected a hope of personal safely — 
a hope tiiat was not disappointed ; 
for a female, black as night, almost 
naked, ornamented with beads and 
feathers, and her skin well greased 
with fat, came into the but, and ex- 
pressed great surprise, but no in- 
tents of cruelty, at the aight of him. 
His wants were pressing, and by 
signs he made her understand he 
needed food and drink. These she 
procured fur him ; aud as hunger is 
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proverbially the sweetest of all 
sauces, he probably found the viands 
very palatable ; as she, with extreme 
delight and true hospitality, amused 
herself by cramming the food slie 
gave him into his mouth with her 
own greasy fingers; a piece of fe- 
male gallantry our traveller was in 
no condition to insist on declining. 
Tlie repast ended ; he next endea- 
voured to make her comprehend 
that ho had lust liis companions and 
his way; and by thn generous as- 
sistance of this modern Yarico, in 
becoming his guide, and aflVirditig 
him her protection, he was once more 
enabled to retrace his steps in safety 
to his lost friends. Hut he never 
had any opportunity of learning by 
what extraordinary circumstance 
the print before- mentioned liad 
found its way to grace the hut of a 
poor savage on the African shores, 
W'ho probably valued it only for the 
glitter of the pedlar’s gilt frame iii 
which it was enclosed. 

The subject of this little story 
would have afforded one for the 
pencil <if Stothard, wli<i has been so 
happy in his designs of the natives, 
and their habitations and cuHtoms, 
in baibaroiiH linds. Indeed, there 
are no illustrations by him fur books 
more truly beautiful than those ho 
made for RoliitiHon Crusoe. 1 speak 
of the octavo edition of the novel, 
piihlished some thiity years ago. 
Whoever has seen it, ne\er can for- 
get the de.sigii of ('rij-toe hiinging 
the things hi; saved from the ship to 
the shore on his rafr, and the lovtdy 
and inviting silvan scene in the back- 
ground. ^ 1 used greatly to admire 
it ; and Stothard, one day, told me, 
that, In doing so, I was admiring his 
dream ; fur, whilst engaged' <iii the 
work for the publishers, he dreamt 
that he saw a scene more beautiful 
than any thing he could fancy when 
awake ; he had therefore endeavour- 
ed to throw his vision upon paper, 
and had pioduced C/ru<i(ie, the raft 
and the land, in that drawing that 
80 much delighted me in tlio vo- 
lumes. 

His deslffnH for (iiilliver’s Travels, 
Peter Wilkins, tim Arabian Nights, 
and the Pilgrim’s Pi ogress, like those 


of the MidBummerNighPa Veam 
and the Tempest, show how finely 
he could possess his own imagina- 
tion with the supernatural creations 
of poetic genius ; and how pei ^'ecily 
he could bring them home^ f > the 
understandings and the feelii ;s of 
all classes of men. But 1 sha 1 not 
attempt to enumerate all of even the 
most excellent works of this eminent 
artist. 1 do not therefore pause to 
apeak at large conceTnitig the beauti- 
ful paintings he executed tor Mr 
Beckford at Font Hill, though they 
arc so lich in colour that they need 
hut that mellowness which age gives 
to the produetiuUH of art as their 
finishing grace, t(» render them etpial 
to the old iTiasteis. 1 must not, 
however, omit some slight notice of 
his painting in oil ftoin the Fairy 
Queen, tliat lepresents Una sur- 
rounded by the Sittyrs. Tliis, for 
many years, iniiig in the drawing- 
looiii of his own house in Newrnaii 
Street. It has l>een sold since his 
death. Ir. is one of ilie niost cha- 
ractm istic pictui es lie ever produced. 
Uoa, clotiied in wliite, with her 
fair and (lovviiig hair, delicate nnd 
pale in feature and coinplexioi), »p- 
pearb as a peilVct image of inno- 
cence and sweetness. Miss Bodiiig- 
ton was, 1 believe, the lovely young 
creature from whom Stothard paint' 
ed this I na— the only instance in 
which he coiiihined the poitiait of 
a living .subject witli hi.sioiical de- 
sign. Many years ago, he mention- 
ed to another young lady liis^wisli 
to introduce her i>n his cunvaNS as 
the L’ Allegro of Milton, hut circuiii- 
stances arose to delay liis doing so, 
and the picture he intended paint- 
ing was never executed. Noihing 
can be more graceful than the form, 
or more PX|»rc8slve than the coun- 
tenance of Miss Bodingtou in this 
portrait of her. She is depicted in 
the crouching attitude in which 
Spenser desciibes Una, her hands 
pressed on her bosom, and afiTrighted 
hy the surrounding wild group who 
have biirprised her in the woods. 

* # « 

( To be concluded in our next Number.') 
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Wr have ever considered writers 
of hiettorical romances, tales, and 
novels, to he under a greater moral 
responsibility than the compilers of 
1 eal history. For the reader, yielding 
to their profession, is, at the outset, 
disarmed of his encpiiring spirit; 
and as an almost uuhuiiiided liberty 
of blending truth and firtion is as- 
sumed, the points of pretension are 
not very easily taiigihle. The biisi- 
ness of siK h writers being to illus* 
irate truth by invention, they have 
a wide field for iiirideiUN whieh, 
viviilly and for e O'er t, artificially put 
together, are the ineaiis ot loaking 
1iii|iressions (true nr false), whether 
of particular characteis or times. 
And, as they are iioi tied down to 
any necessaiy chain or succession 
ot Incts, they may make many inci- 
dents so bear upon nut as to give it 
a ])ecuiiai force, nod so engage the 
alleclions or interest ot tlx* render 
ns to innku tlie impressions almost 
indelible. So much has the taste of 
tlie day run into tliese iiistorical 
fictions, that we suspect that ideas 
receireil from general history are 
hccoi'iing more vague, and in the 
minds ot many, superseded by such 
as have aiiseii fiom the more en- 
gaging iianativeH of those pictu- 
resque Hiithoi'M. History lias in this 
respect, pei haps, been losing gi oiind, 
reii eating hack to her tild regions 
of poetry, and laying aside tlie man- 
tle of everyday truth for the fanci- 
ful vestments of theatrical represen- 
tation. How often do we hear 
Milton r|uoted for the Bible ! Is 
there a Lethean draught within the 
reach of the most subtle and iriqui- 
siiive historian that can ever eflaco 
from llie memory of most of us the 
early impressions received fioin the 
liistoiital plays of Shakspeare? 

Ilichard will still be crooked in 
mind and in person,— and you might 
as well expect the student to discard 
Achilles from his recollection of the 
Iliad, as to banish the creatuie Fal- 
staff from the true Harry. 


And if, as Niebuhr would have us 
believe, there is little reliance to be 
placed upon the picturesque and 
often aflecting narrative of Livy, 
there is little cause to fear that the 
dry uninteresting registers of the 
philosopher will be taken In their 
stead. And, to come nearer home, 
who is there who iniist not have ob- 
served in general conversation, that 
the notions of bygone, times and cha- 
racters, most interesting to us in n 
national point of \iev4', aie mnie 
often taken from the imperishable 
novels of Sir Waltei Scott and 
others, rather than from the docu- 
ments of more sober records ? 

History is not nowadays con- 
sulted ns a faithful oracle. Jt is 
rather treated like the old lamp — ns 
too lusty — too old and homely to 
hear light amidst the blaze of mo- 
dern illumination, — but more valu- 
able as an instiumentof incantation, 
which, by occasional iriciion upon 
its surface, may eunjiiio up mighly 
spiiiis to do the bidding ot a mas- 
ter. Snell an instriimeiit in tlie 
hands of a good and skilful magician 
will not be employed upon hasidess 
bihiicaiions, that new power may 
dissolve, hut in hiiildiiig upon the 
fouiidatioDH of truth, that shall nuII 
hold all together, in deftauee ot the 
agency of even the same eiichnnt- 
nieiil to dcstioy the Hiructures it 
has raised. 

But as such writers profess to 
deal with truth, and whether they 
profess it or not, are. in fact, amen- 
able to its sectec tiihiiiial, the. great- 
er their ]iower over it, the greater Is 
their responsibility. We confess 
that, as we hare been reading some 
of these mortem productions, in our 
ahhoirence of characters vigorously 
diavvn and prominently set forth to 
our indignation, we have often 
paused to ask. Is ait this true ? If 
not, what right has the author so to 
slander and vilify the dead because 
they have become personages of 
history ? Are their memories, there- 
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fore, as it were, outlawed in .Joro 
ci,nstieti/iti‘ of the writer, that he 
ftlioiild think himself under no mural 
hoiid *'to Het down nought in ma- 
lice,'* and keep within the line of 
facjH ? We do not see that aucli au- 
thors have a lif^ht to adopt inreuterl 
vilUiiicN, and circumHtautially to 
(asieti tliem upon real charactera 
that once had name and position in 
this world. 

We think there ahould bn a great 
scrupulosity that the pictuie he not 
ouly natural hut htiictly borne out 
by admitted farts in the reHemhlance. 
|r. IS not hecaiise one of a c.iass may 
lie wicked that we are to bring him 
foiwaidas a representative of that 
class ; if we represent a whole, we 
must lie sure that we are siijiported 
hy the general chaiacter, and so of 
the times which we would portray. 
A writer who is iitit alive ro the im- 
portance of tills necessity is veiy un- 
nito woik upon histoiical suhjects. 
l''or as the latter, in the huiiy of 
many events, and some unconnect- 
ed, cannot afford to dwell upon 
those niceties of manners, circiim- 
stuiices, and motives which either 
nceunipaiiy tliem <ir aiise out of 
them, nor to hrin,: forwaid chiirac- 
teis very dramHtieally,so thefiiimer 
may lay open to our view tlie whole 
machineiy, or at least speciiiieiis of 
its nature, and thus, tning luit only 
the events, but the veiy irifiniipis, 
motives, and actious of the actors 
home to us; showing how vi'e oiiC' 
selves should he aliened by them, 
or how the hiiiiiaii heart, in its most 
home and sucial relations, operates 
under eirciinistaiices dissimilar to 
any that may have come under our 
own experience. There are ever 
exact documents of reference, by 
the careful i'ollation of which, sure 
discoveiies iu the iiiieriur woikliig 
.>f the great events of nations, ami 
ages, and individuals may be made. 

we maintain that a couscieii. 
tiouH use sliuuld be made of them, 
and a strict examination, that we 
go not beyond their wai ranting. 

Undoubtedly every work of fiction 
which professes to give a faithful 
description of the manners, modes 
of thinking and acting of any large 
cIhhh of a cnininunity in a given pe- 
riod, is historical,— however limited 
or extended be the scene of action. 
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The above reflections arose in our 
mind on reading the Iii^h talea of 
Mr Briiuine. Ills v >ijeci is evidently 
to show the character of the Iri^h 
priesthood, and their influence upon 
the people. The public ear is sa- 
tiated with Irish atrocities, yet, from 
the manner iu which they are gene- 
rally noticed, though fur the time 
they excite ineffable disgust, they 
leave hut a very imperfect notion of 
their bearing upon society in that 
unfortunate country. So that, when 
they are portrayed in the foriii if 
domestic nan alive, and are thus 
brought home to the heartli, we aio 
'll some hesitation, and ask if the 
wriier be fully authoiixed to draw 
this picture. Is he acting conscirn- 
tioiisly up to the moral lesponsihi- 
lity he is iimler? or, from bitter party 
feelifigN, either guilty of entile ex- 
Hggeiuiion, or fastening upon many 
the vices of a few ? F.very page 
seems to bear inteiiial evideiu'e that 
much has been drawn from nature; 
and w'liere the author's mind appeals 
in his woiks, it is under sucli cor- 
rect moral and religious feeling 
that we cannot doubt his being him- 
self fully persuaded ul the whole 
tiutli of his pietuies. We do not 
see liny party spiiit, any aiiiinoHity 
ill any pait of his represeiitatioriK ; 
though many would see boih in the 
strength of his vviiiiiig. Hut if we 
admit that the occurrences he de- 
sciibes are such as have been, and 
continue to be common, we must 
rather admire the meekness and tor* 
beaiance with which they are writ- 
ten, than charge upon the authnr 
overchaiged expressions of indigna- 
tion. Nor do we see, indeed, that 
anj” words can express tlie horror 
and disgust at the existing state of 
things in Ireland. Hut Mr Brittaine 
has chosen rather to show by inci- 
dents their inllueDce on domestic 
life, than to engage the reader's ab- 
lioireiico by any remarks of his own. 
We do not intend here to descant 
upon the anomalous condition of 
Ireland, nor to dwell upon the causes 
of its extreme moral degradation. 
It is unnecessary. W’lio is there, of 
any country that owns the. common 
tie of humanity, that does nut 
shudder at those atrocities? Who 
is there of real Englishmen that 
does not blush with shamo to think 
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thftt the most ImrbarouR, laivlesB, 
and Ravage popiilatioti In Gurape 
hold HO iHigo a portion of the Bri- 
tinli doitiiiiionH, and f»>el degraded 
and Hhoekeil at the weakneHH of a 
governniftiit that raunot or will not 
roHlrairi liy IbrcH or by Jaw Y The 
land Ih literally given up by the go- 
verntneut t<i perjury and murder. 
117/// NO given up. it in not our buHN 
noHN here to diNfUMN ; — hiekening at 
the indulgence to ciiineN that we 
daily see, we gladly turn Inuii that 
pait of the Nubject, and would aa 
iiiiich aN init'hr. bp in our ]i(i\ver no* 
tice the talcN beiore uh an literary 
cornpoNitiooH, — and if we could, 
would ciitiiely ior;,M^t that we aie 
readiij); of any exi^iing Htatc of no> 
ciety any wheie;(ind if in course of 
our ohMci \HtioiiN we speak of the 
priesthood or Ibipista of Ireland, it 
will be with relucrarice. We would 
williiiL'Iy turn lioni the seeties of 
the M Hiking of an evil spiiit, in le- 
\eienti.d awe and wonder at the 
inysteiy tiiat ]M'rniitH in uiiKeaieh- 
ahle wisdom power to that tempter, 
ti/to, though circuinsiTihed, seeins 
yet <o ojftr to whom he will king- 
doma of the earth and the glory of 
them aa IiIn own peeiiliar gift. 

We shall noliee, fiinf, “ /n,s/i Pn'esta 
atttl iii'ijftsh Lfimllintls" This in a 
very Hruall volume, lint it contaiiia a 
great d<*al, and is one of those Htoriea 
that more pr«*teiidirig iiuveiista 
would have vvoiked into three vo- 
liiines; »iiid pel haps these tales might 
liave been ho extended with advan- 
tage. Mr Kyrehiiry, a gentleman of 
Nome, family hut moderate meaiiH.iH 
intended for the Bar, hut being one 
of those perHoiiH who have more 
Hpeciilatite than piactical ambition, 
and who jump to the goal by a hhort 
cut, reliiKpiisheH his plaiiH ; and alter 
waiting four years in vain for some- 
thing undefined, peihapa unaUain- 
able, reHolven to enter info holy 
orders. But while application is 
making to a bisliop for his intereat, 
a Mr Daskenvelt, an old bacheiiir 
and distant relation, dies, leaving 
him an estate In Ireland of L. 1 0,000 
a-year. Well meaning, not devoid 
of sense, but of that vague sort that 
Is easily turned to the account of the 
designing, and whose well meaning 
would turn out others* wrongdoing, 
he sets out to take possession, In- 


tending to reside in Ireland, with 
high and muniliceiit piirpuscH of 
bettering the condition of die peo- 
ple. His sister, Miss l^yrel>ui y, ar- 
compauipR him, attended hy a lady's- 
maid, whose horror on her arrival 
at the wild Irish is well shown, — her 
cliaracter and ultimately settling in 
the country arc characteristic. The 
first chapter settles Mr Kyrehiiry on 
his estate. The second introduces 
us to two |>i'ieHts~tlin old and the 
young — Father Dennis Moloney, an 
easy priest of the old school — Red- 
mond (iarrughaii ol the new, a fiery 
class. Their dialogue as they rid«t 
along is suddtmly terniiiiated in 
the middle of the street of the 
Ntraffgliui; dirty village of Tiihher 
ScHiiiievitch, hy their falling down 
oil their kiieeH heiore a “ smart 
looking little eldeily man,” the ('a- 
tliolic hiHliop, Dr M'Hoyster. 'I'liey 
enter the iuNhop’s houHe ; hoili 
piiests aie. repiimanded with huk- 
tere aiithoiity — the old for htN ge- 
iieial neglect in allowing ProteHtiiiit 
Hchools— ‘the young lor his arro- 
gance and cotu'eit in contioversy, 
but meets with eiicounigeineni for 
bis zeal. 

The old priest, in a most depre- 
catory nmniier, excuHes hiinsell ; 
that he had tried means fair and 
foul ; that threats and ill- usage wero 
to no purpose, for that the Pioteat- 
ants did but blesa in answer to his 
ciiiHes and tobia whip. The bishop 
tells him io great wrath that they 
thte not rPHist the priest; that if.eir 
lirrs should aiiHH'er for if; or, at 
least, if they submit not, they nIihII 
fly the cotiniiy. The young piiest 
is ordered forcibly to expel all (Ja- 
tholic scholars out uf the hcIkmiIs, 
even in the presence of oveiKeer, 
master, mistress, pation, or pation- 
esH. 

Mr Kyrebury pays the bishop a 
visit. They arc, as might be expect- 
ed, highly pleased with each other; 
the hisbop triumphantly points out 
a poor woman of violent temper 
as a specimen of the converted. 
Soon after this the astounding fact 
that his niece has been converted to 
ProtivstaiitiHm is announced to the 
bishop by his brother. Nothing can 
exceed his rage— they determine to 
marry her to one Kilbride, a former 
suitor, but not then approved of by 
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her friends. Mr Eyrcbury com- 
mences his work of amelioration by 
turning cabins into bowery cottages, 
under the superintendence of Mr 
Goldtrap, whose qualidcaiion is his 
having once spent six weeks at 
Cheltenham. .Six are builr, and 
twenty-eight families made discon- 
tented. He sots up a scliool for 
Protestants and Catholirs on a truly 
liberal plan sketched by Dr MMloys- 
tor — gives ground for a Catholic 
chapel, and siibhcribiis largely to 
plans for draining a bog, new niads, 
a savings’ bank in which labourers at 
sixpence a day might place their 
eartiingH, and a manufactory for 
straw plait, — gives dinners and ac- 
cepts invitations, &c., — gives a house 
to the Metliodist preacher, repairs 
tlie Itall-room, atttl attends Mr 
Leighton’s (tlie Protestant clergy- 
inan's) Sunday evening lectures' — 
patronises a company of sti oiling 
players, and tiies to talk to these 
people in their own style — but no 
popularity is obtained. He is in all 
things the dupe of M'lloyster, who 
takes eai e that he shall not become 
a lavourite. In describing the olia- 
racter of Mr and iViss Kyiebiiry, the 
aiiihor appears to lie uiiacipiainted 
with persons of tiieir rank ot life in 
1<2ngiaiid. They would not say 
Loiiiser for nor turd lor 

boiled; barring this, Ali-ts Eyre- 
hiiry’s character is well diitum 
tliriiijglioiit. She is not \ Cl y (piick, 
butCLM’iaiii, in her scrutiny of things 
and persons. 

'I'iiern is an excellent conversa- 
tion with the Piotestaiit minister, in 
which tlie effects ot the Homan Ca- 
tholic religion on the habits of the 
people is clearly, and we believe 
truly, poiutod out. There may be 
great ignorance with a knowledge 
•d' both writing and reading, w'hich 
arc but the means of acquiring 
knoivledge, and iiuthiiig in them- 
selvea. riie l)-.irharity of the Irish 

f easantiy has quite another origin, 
t is truly lumarked by Mr Leighton, 
the clergyman of the parish — 

** The lifdgc-iicliools stTiii'iIeil the 
name BdvHHlngi:s as your^, with the rx- 
ut'pllon of a mure order and regu- 
larity in externals ; and such erhuule 
were numerously nttfiidH, and such in- 
struction as they afforded widely diffiis- 
ed. There is scarcely a lubuurer on your 


estate who has not, in early youth, 
thumbed over his Reading-made-EaHy, 
or scrawled a copy on his knees ; yet of 
what avail has all this learning been to 
them ? It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Irish peasantry are totally destitute 
of the mere education of idlers. 1 as- 
sure you it obtains to a much greater ex- 
tent among them, than with the same, or 
a higher class, in England." 

An old man and woman arc mur- 
dered. '*'iie old woman, when dy- 
ing, makes a declaration aa to the 
murderers. Tin* young priest visits 
her, after which she denies any 
knowledge of the matter. The cun- 
ning of the witnesNes is admirably 
shown. Mr Ey rebury is foolish 
enough to onsiilt Dr M‘Royster, 
who does all lie car to mislead him. 
Wu wish we could find room to 
quote the trial, which ends in the 
execution of the guilty. But wliat 
became of the witnesses 

“ The niglit after the excciilioii, a 
p.ipcr was h It on the windi»w-stool of 
Lewis's room, warning him that the fel- 
low of the lniinini>i' of ^lo) allart wa-t 
hanging over liis lie id, and would do his 
business, if hi» did not liv tlie country 
lortliM itii. and take himself ami his lingo 
bi*ck to the heathenish jdiice he cairic 
ftom. The stew aid, howexer, .set iho 
h.iiiimer at deli niee, and kept his groniid 
uiiitijiiivd. Mriiy ('arson soon alter dis- 
iippe.il ed, iiohody eoiild tell how, where, 
or u hen ; and llie Si ittei ies, hi ainled 
with the liiiine of iiilbnneis, and f .llowuil 
liy the cnives ol the whole pnpiilatiuii, 
sought an asylum from persecution in 
Aiiirriea ! ” 

\V« wish we had room for a fu- 
neral scene, most chai-HCteriatic of 
prie.ata and people The dcheme of 
forcing the biHhop’a niece to many 
Kilbride advances, and the. wretches, 
Foy and his wife, who inhabit an old- 
fashioned houao, gieaily fallen to 
decay, have invited Ai^nes Naniiahe, 
with intent to persuade or force her 
into the marriage. During her stay 
there, Mr and Miss Eyrcbury pay a 
visit to the house, which creates 
much confusion. Augiistcen, tbo 
maid servant, who becomes an iin- 
portant person in the tale, possesses 
natural sense and strong feeling, 
does not lessen tlie disturhance, by 
acquiescing in the falsehoods of her 
mistress. The Eyreburjs return 
when Kilbride and the priest arrive. 
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The whole of the ninth chapter la 
very powerful painting, particularly 
a horrid scene between Foy, hia 
wife, Garraghan the priest, and Ag- 
nes, who faints from their violence; 
whilst in that state, the priest takes 
his book from his pocket, and, 
throwing a broad ribbon over his 
shoulders, begins the service. 

The ceremony is inteirupted by 
AugUKteen, who strikes the book 
out of Gariagban's haudn. She inti- 
mates that she is coguiz^ut of some 
of his other viilanir's, and that the 
youug priest's life is in her power; 
aud tiiat iu cat<e of any ntischief 
happening to herself, the secret 
is in Piotestarit keeping. The 
priest is alarmed, and desists. Au- 
gUHieen takes eflectual means lor 
fii'otectioii for the night, and the 
next day an escape is < fferted. A 
piii'Hiiit ensues, which is seen Irom 
Mr JCyrehury's house, l>y Mias Win- 
ter, tin* lady’s- niHid, who thinks that 
the ilehellioii has hegiKi A general 
conflirt takes place, which termi- 
nates in the lescue of Agnes and 
her /.ealouH fiietul Augu*«teeu, who 
are iecei\ed into Mr ICyrehuiy's 
house. An exaiuinaiioii ot theiuf- 
liaus lulloA'h, but they escape, owing 
to th(B iiiipos-sihiliiy of making any 
thing of liish etideijce. Agnes is 
attended l»y Miss Kyiebiiry and Aii- 
gUNieeii with great alVeetioii till her 
death, which the ill-tieaiiiieiit slie 
had reeeivetl shortly produees. 'I’he 
chuiucter ot Agues is heautilully 
drawn; she unites a woman’s best 
and rarest ({ualiLies — mildness and 
firmness — paliHUce and teal piety, 
under the most cruel perseciitiims 
— Htroug faith and iiusi in that leli- 
gion which shows her the infinite 
value of that blessed prospect of 
being where the wicked cease fioin 
troubling, and the weary wil.' he at 
rest. 

Thougti the inferences which we 
draw from this tale are bud, if It be 
a faiiiiful representation, we fear 
that there might be good authorities 
for describing matters as much 
worse. And if it should be said that 
ibis is a representation by a Piotes- 
taiit clergyman, we should be tempt- 
e<l to refer the reader to a more libe- 
ral evidence. Lady Morgan’s Manor 
Sackville, ii| her ** Dramatic Scenes,” 
seems to Lave been suggested by this 
very story. But her ladyship goes 


much farther in Atr picture of atro- 
cities. Her hero, Mr Sackville, an 
Englishnian, inherits large Irish 
estates, and, like Mr Eyrebury, pro- 
poses to amend the condition of Ids 
tenants. He is equally unfortunate 
aud unpopular, and escapes very 
narrowly with bis life. In this tale 
there is a good priest, as there was 
a somewhat careless one, though a 
good sort of man. In the other, and 
there U a young and violent one of 
the Mayuooth breed. The one is 
an agitator of the real sort ; the 
other thus lectures one of his 
flock : — 

** J>r L’icrnrd. IIolil yrtiir toiigiiv, wo- 
in»ii. You hliull reply to theHR th^i'Ki's 
in another imil a inoro solrinii pluco. 
But they have done worse; tliej have 
huugh'd IiIm eatile, liiiin'd liiii bni us, and 
even sliiit at him (Air S.iekvllh } I'loin 
behind a heiii'e, the baiharians! 

“ Mix M' Dvrmnt. To b« aife, your 
1‘iviiinue, ihatN mitihiy bad ; but the cia- 
turs are iii,idden<’d by iippreaslnn, and 
fairly ground to lb* artli ; and Mire, air, 
yon wouldn't stiile the Irea breiithingd of 
immortal Jibrity; as the bard sh)n, — 

Sub toil' was the wjniiii;; when liberty hpcike. 

And grand was the — 

“ Dr Evirtiril. Liberty < Do you rail 
de*'troyini; lile — rnurdrrii>j( A nuin in eold 
blood, lor the t.ikiut; of Innd wbieb an- 
other ebooM-s to keeji lor nolbing li- 
bel ty.** At'.is it • libel ty himko ' to the 
jMior IMieluiia, when their house was 
burned over their heads ( and was it li- 
brity idiie.i'd the lii'hfed sod in the thatch 
ol Widow Afurpliy’e ciliiu.^ or bbol out 
the eyes of pretty innocent Alaiy Now- 
laii i Is it lilieity whii li leaves no man 
to the exercise of bis oivii industry — ibu 
niHster ot bis own loiiduct wiiii.h snt- 
fiTs biin neither to live, nor part with a 
sei vunt, except arciudiiig to tbe|;uud pleu- 
buic of cnnspii'ini; IcgisbitoiN, oiid n:id- 
liigbt a*-sHssinb^-— wiiM-li interferes be- 
tween buslMiid and wife, father and non, 
and leases no lie, no alTcLtioii, luivi.iluied 
or barred? This ia the ptecloiih libei ty 
that must fuihject us all to some law of 
unexampled roercion, suited to Mich un- 
exampled vili'iiesB,— a libel ty whiih wIM 
degrade us to bless the hand that thus 
protects us from utiraelveH. Cieiitleiiit.n, 
1 wish you a good evening ; but, before 
1 go, I apprize you that 1 ineim to ad- 
drebs the people from the altar to-mor- 
row. 1 will read over all the calumnies 
and slanders printed and circulated against 
Mr .Sackrille— againbt one who is willing 
and able to be our best friend. I will 
read them with my own notes, and, if 
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pmiilbtfi t will pnyMt on« more ebeentte 
fi'oiii being Added to the Hit of Ir«Iend*s 
beet and banished IrieiitlB. I will make 
one effort to avert that awful inuinent 
'When such men hs you* Mr M'D<*rmot| 
and you, Mr O' Hanlon niid Mr Finni* 
gartt (nay drive a friendly Government 
into the fatal neceshity of suH|ieriding the 
laws of the land, in order Co protect the 
laws of hiirnaiiity. ” 

111 anotlipr passage, Lady Morgan 
siiowH liiT vinw of tilings by the 
lollowing rliHloicue botweea Mr 
Siukvillc and lUr Cialbraitli, bis 
ugpiit. Tire sreue Is dreary ciiougb, 
and near an old ruin. 

“ J/f (ttilbnulh. — The last 

tithe-pioctiir ol Mo^herow (a worthy Irl- 
low, and father oi u fine f.iinily) was 
niurlliered, under ihat very window you 
iKiiiiliv so lunrh. It was iiutuiiiii twelve- 
luoiilli, about this tinie, hir. He wus 
taking; the shoii cut, poor man! us we 
have done, on Ins way to ATo|>lieiow, 
'Will II the innidert'is luslied rroiii the hill 
lo'liJiid the A t»lii>y, — <liM^i<ed hiiiilu the 
I'l ins, murdered liini, and thievv lus body 
into the lake, wbero it was lood lor the 
tioul, in.iiiy a day. ( AV<y/<A t«;/i «/sii (/;/.) 

*' Ml S'li'i'iilh. (^WilU horiut.) Good 
t^od ! is eveiy wteiie «•! this iii.i^iiificeiit, 
this loiii.iiitic eoiintry, to be tlie hisloiic 
site of some eiiiiie — of some iitroeioiis 
deed, to blunt the hopes, and darken the 
iiiia^inution ol Ireland's best fnendi!” 

They proeeed — (•albruith is iriur- 
dcMed, and Mr Saektilio is seized 
and dragged to tiiu i uirie, as to bis 
place ol execiin'oii, but woudei fully 
enciipes. We iiave been more really 
to lelerto Iwsdy Morgan, a» there aie 
iiiriiiy who would charge it as a 
ciiiijo upon Mr KiitiHine to write 
bis mle, who would limdly veiituie 
to tbiow ilie, slightest blame uu the 
Liberal liAdy. 

i)f all Ml ILitlaine.'s woiks, ** Mo- 
theiK and Sons” is decidedly our ta- 
' \uuiite. It is rich in cbaracier of 
various dcsciiplioii, and of some no- 
vel ly, all adiiiiiably deliueared, and 
Willi uicc disci iiiiiiiHtiuii. W'e wish 
the title was dilVcieut, for Mothers 
iiiid Sons ’’is scarcely indicative of 
the. euiiteuts of the liiile \oiume. If 
it be meant to shnw strong parental 
ail'eciioii, there being two sous and 
two iiioiliers, and under peculiar 
rircuinstaiKvs, that picture is too 
faiut to give a uame to tlio book. 
Edward VVoodliouse, the hero, is a 
young clergyman, whose mother 
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had, by her mticoiidttct and deser- 
tion of her husband and child, been 
divorced from his father, now no 
more, and married to Lord llathaU 
Ian, her seducer. The mother be- 
comee penitent and religious, and 
holds correspondence with her son. 
Lord liatballaii and bia family come 
from England to reside in Ireland ; 
but Edward Woodliuuhe, resident 
clergyman in his parish, visits not at 
the castle, and even refuses a good 
living from the hands of his loid- 
ship, when it is solicited lor him, 
without bis knowledge, by a Mid 
S lautnn, a inaiuciiviing, lialt-fashion- 
ahle, and violent woman, with whose 
daughter Edward lulls iu loic. 
Will/ he should fall in love with 
Anne Stanton, as in must cases of 
the kiud, It would be dillieult to 
discover; but that being auegaiiio 
character at I est, he invests it wiili 
his own ideal. Though this is e\- 
ticuiely natiiial, and thus, in Inc, 
uutiiro’s medley is proiluccd by the 
union of opposites, yet, in a novel, 
we think it soinewh.it deiiacts lioiri 
the iiitcrest we should Ice) iu the 
priucipal chsracier, when we can 
have no sympathy with him, and 
perhaps little patience loi his snilci- 
ings. Aiiihoi’s are, however, veiy 
apt to luil ill their heroes ; they hi e 
aliaid to tiust the pet ol ilicir crcit- 
tioti to the more daiiiig handling 
which they bestow upoii their iiitc- 
lioi characteis, as il ulraid, in giving 
them Htioiig iiidividualiiy, that they 
must attach to iheiii a dciei ioruting 
ipiality, and lliiis they are too lie- 
ipieiitly insipid. Ed wait! Wuodhuuse 
is, however, an excellent young loan, 
and, what is better, an exemplary, 
active clergyman. He had appa- 
rently been adopted by an eldeily 
maiden lady, a Mrs Hester Tudor; 
aiul as the author did not here con- 
sider himself bound down to per- 
fection, by the addiiiou of a liiilu 
human weakness be has drawn so 
admirable a character, that we love 
the dear good elderly maiden lady 
tbrougbout. VViib the exception of 
Home lew thousand pounds which 
she intends for Edward, she destines 
all her property for her heir-at-law, 
a fox-buutiiig S(|uire of the eoiiiiiion 
sort, who, with ins family, are intro- 
duced at " Mrs HessyV” house, and 
somewhat figure in the tale, furnish- 
ing some good dialogues. 
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But to Mrs Hester. She beloog- 
ed to B Castle Rackrent family, io 
passing through whose hands the 
property had come to her much 
dwindled and shrunk from its origi* 
nal fair proportions— still learlngher 
a good property, more than ample 
for all her wants, the Listormer 
estate, on which she resides. Mrs 
Hessy been a Methodist, Indeed 
had passed through, perhaps, the 
*' three denominaiions,*' before she 
hnally aeitlea In the church, ot wliidi 
she becomes an excellent coDM:ieii- 
tiouN member. Like most other 
good ladies in such circumstaures, 
slie has ber bchool ; and in one of 
her farciurites herein educated, an 
orphan, Dyinphna Curraheeri, or, ns 
she is called throughout,** Demmy,” 
the Hutliiu- very wisely, and with 
great skill, exhibits the paiticuiar 
couctiit, which such religi<ius vati.i- 
tioiis and pi't ediicatiou too olteii 
ciigeiider, and we doubt nut that 
iiMfij' H (h)ody school haa produced 
ilsS l)emiiiy, iliough we never, uoiil 
DOW, Haw the ciiuiacler delineated ; 
but as she ileserves a mure paiticiio 
lar notice, we shall now proceed to 
the story. 

There is, however, another school, 
that may be called any thing hat a 
(TOo<iy school, a night scliuol kept 
by Koily («hi land, one of the lowest 
class, whose iiuHher, Wiiiny Cailaiid, 
Ih one ot the usual <ild women who 
act Mi/ih'ftons iit novels. Rod) 
is poor and weak in pt rson, but te> 
rocioiis and cow'aidiy in mind, a 
vciy iudiiVcient scholar, yet, under 
preieiu’e of u school, di‘«seiiiinHliiig 
sedition by iiiglitly reading the news- 
jiapers. A good specimen is giien 
of ail agitator’s speech, and its effect 
on the ignorant peasnnlH. It is heie 
that plots are laid, or if laid else- 
where, brought to a more palpable 
bearing. The account ot the pio- 
posed division of the couutry 
amongst the poor families is excel- 
lent, and the petty quarrels tlia. 
ensue, as if they wero already in- 
vested with the property, is admir- 
ably true to nature. It reminds us 
of the quarrel between Saiicbo and 
bis wife, as to whether the daughter 
should be called a Duchess. At 
one of these meetings it is determin- 
ed to murder Richard Woodhoiiso 
—by such a population, of course 
the payment of tithe and cess aio 


rBfiued.<^ThB cdllector, it man of 
ready wit and a general favourite, 
goea out on hl« wheedling but un* 
availing errand— the aeene between 
him and the peaaauta is au exquisite 
specimen of tiiat lively, ready wit so 
peculiar to the Irish, which, with nu 
apparent easy ffiijg at every body 
and every thln|^, yet has in it ala ays 
a deeper meaiiiag, that may be taken 
or not, owned or denied, as all par- 
lies may please— the practice of 
cunning upon uatiiral wit and 
shrewd sense. The pipt is too suc- 
cesstiil, and Richard il/Voodhouse, 
thePi'otestunl clergyman, i**. murder- 
ed. ilo is shot hy Rody, with whom 
lio has a Ncullle, and who is rolled 
down a precipice, and dies in cou- 
sequence of the bill. The two death- 
beds are pHinied by a masterly hand, 
and lue effe.cts ot their vespectivo 
religions on each, not oRtetitiilioiiHly 
brought for waul, luit necessaiily by 
coiituii't, awaken in the. mind some 
very Hwtiil reileetions upon the cou- 
diuon of a country where tlie bigot- 
ed Hupeisiilion ot the Romish chinch 
call quell the r.onscieuie of a mur- 
deie.r, prov'dtMi he ean only have the 
absohitiun of his piiestl At the bed 
of her dying son. Lady R.uiialluu 
ntteiids 111 recrmciliatioii with iiiiii 
and tvith her foimer friiMid Mis 
Tudor. Mih ru«lor is likewise pre- 
sent at the deathbed of tlie wrelcli 
Rody. He dies, however,’ without 
the preseriee ol the piicst, whon* 
Mjbseqiient official aiteiidaiicc is 
tolil. Jl is a horrid and disgUNiirig 
Hcei]i>. 'I'he la>^t momeuts ot Rich- 
ard VVondhouse aie paiiilully pathi‘- 
tic. Tiie toliowiiig leiimik at ihe 
close IS extieineiy beuulitul. 

** Wn SIC ni>t Riixiniu to dt.Krribv tin* 
diMthlii’H, evMi iif h lll■^K•vel^ in all lit 
iiiiniilviii><44 lit di-t.ii1. Ib'lixidii'i riimaiii')> 
may Miiiii'tinnis dnk it all in rtowrrH, ntid 
l*>av4>Hii iin|in‘Msiuii on tin* minilM til' ihuti', 
-wIki only knoiv iit mu ii ckh'Iiub thiuu;:li 
the inedium ot tiotion, or tho sxai'Kei.i* 
tioii of hiKli'WriiiiKlit teelin('!i, that it 
pxhibitH iiutliinK apiialling to the eye of 
biith. Ibit, let it be reinrnibrred, that 
deatli is the conHi't|iieU(H! of ein ; and that 
even whrrc the stiiij^ h taken away, hliM 
the luricit oariiiot be paid without a pi«p- 
ce>(4 winch it i« paiiilul to uatiiie to wit* 

Such is the outline of the stor}’. 
We wish we could find rouni tor 
msiiy qiiotaiions, to show the admU 


Tal^. 
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rable manner of the fillinf^-up. The 
limt introduction of Demmy gives a 
brief delineation of her character, 
which is admirably kept up through- 
out, and ail'onls amunemeiit to the 
reader, in apiie of the horrora of the 
tale. 

“ Mrs Tudor had just lakpri leav#* of 
Wifiiiy Cj.ii'liiiid, when iiiiiilher j»ro- 
tpjjot! uf liprs iniido hrr aiipt'aiMiicp, in the 
III THOU iif a yiiinig Kill of a most larka- 
daiiii;>iJ l•\|•l'•‘asioll id l■llllllterlHnl;(‘, rairy- 
iiiK a IiiiimIIp in Iwr h.iiid. 

‘ N'lW, Drmiiiy,' Nitid the lady, with 
a inlxiui'c of hui|ii'iai>, vexation, and 
liii|)ul«>ssiipss ill her tune and look, us she 
ili'iiplied a eui'lsy at the door, * Now, 
D.'itiiny, 1 hope yon are not coinn to tell 
me that yon have lell your iiervioe f * 

*' ‘ 1 stopped in it, ma'am,' leplied the 
Kill, ill a winning, dawdling voice, ' till I 
eoiiid stand it no longer, if I wasn't 
killed. The work was enough to lireak 
the heart of aix horses. And, ma'am, 
over and above that, of all the places 
about H geiitlemHii's house, 1 ne\cr had a 
faiiey to be a housemaid.’ 

“ ‘ Tlieii, why leave the exrellent pluee 
which you had, and where you appealed 
to be doing pretty well, to take a situa- 
tion which you now say you always par- 
tii-iihiriy disliked?' 

‘‘ * I don’t niislike any thing, ma'utn,' 
answered Demniy, uniiioveil ; * nor ean 
R pill’s worth he laid to toy ehiirge. 1 
was always well liked, uheiever 1 was, 
from the hall to the psrluiir, only when 
I I uiiie across that housekeeper of a Mrs 
Toy, that hss eyes lur iiiithing but to 
find out dust Olid eiibwebs, and scout one 
fiotii the top to the bottom of tfic house, 
uiihiiiiC leave (ii put a bit oil one’s head 
except by simlches.’ " 

Wo cannot aifortl apnee to quote 
the whole eceno. There is another 
between Derarny and Uody, in which 
he begina his courtship, wliich is as 
good, lie liud been toreinost to 
take the box witli the piiest’s vest- 
ments, the otVicc of carrying which, 
confers a sanctity for the day on the 
fortunate individual selected. On 
this occHsiou he overtakes Demmy ; 
and elevated by his success iu ob- 
taining the box, he proceeds to his 
courtship, *' nothing doubting.*' But 
lier self-conceit is predominant; she 
scorns the Papist boy and his reli- 
gion. His disappointment might 
have been felt more severely; but 
his superstition supplies him with 
indignation, and perlinpH the ear- 
nestness and energy of his cliarac- 
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ter, bent on his worldy purposes, 
supplies him with hopes, and such 
are preveuiions of despair in most 
cases. 

** * .Stop.’ cried he, pale wiih passinn, 

’ I wiiiiili-r you aren't iitraid that ihe 
tuiiguc wiiiililn't diitp out of your hnid, 
when you utTi r at such adiHcoiiidc, iii the 
}u‘.iiiiig of them* hlesbcd vchtmciitii. I 
wiiiidcr you .irn’t afraid of breaking your 
leg, every f»i»t you put under you, with 
tilt: w.iy' you aie going on.’ 

‘ 1 iieier iin-t wiih an ucciilfrire aiiiee 
I was bill II,* ({iiietly aiiNnered D.-mmy, 

* being one that has sense to look bet • i> 
me, and take care of myself. It isn't to 
bcexpectiil lliai you winilil iiiiilei stand 
what U libiive your uap'ibility , hut glils 
ot my oppoi'i unities an't easy daunted, 
i have xvcH mine Hilks and satins in iny 
day, than you eoiilil count on a slate ; 
and is U to b# thought that I wniililn’t 
apeak my mind hefore the. little hit uf 
diess shut up ill that box theie? ' ” 

Dcminy, however, soon loses lier 
place, reiurus to Mis I'udor and a 
lecture, to which, Huppniied hy the 
cniisciousiiess of her own iiiipecca- 
hility, for in this resiiect she was as 
fixed as the Scailet Lady, she lis- 
tens with lier usual coniplaceiicy. 
She had tziven her advice to her 
mistress (I'llkington) on the advan- 
tage oi hem tiling over cunning, and 
is satisMcd that a giil like liei will 
have plenty looking alter her, and he 
at no loss lor a scitleineut any day.” 
Demmy, alter this, is lined hy the 
Miss Biirsteds. Wiuny Gailund is 
furious ou account uf her sou’s 
courtship. There is a good scene 
between lier, Demmy, and Mrs Tu- 
dor. Demmy is occupied iu ironing 
a cap tor her new mistiess, w’hich 
she injures by carelossiiesH, being 
occupii'd by her own retlections. 
She smooths on amid the dis- 
charges of Winuy’s wrath, and pre- 
serves her complacency throughout, 
and by her conceit and tran(|uilliiy 
infuriates Winny the more. The Bur- 
Bte.ds also dismiss Demniy, on which 
occasion she has the good fortune 
to captivate one Stephen Poe, a 
parish cleik, and of some substance. 
After their inairiage she pays a visit 
to Listormc. Demmy arrives on a 
pillion, behind a ** portly looking 
stranger” her husband. .She enters 
into the presence of Mrs Tudor 
** with more than her usual pro- 
vokingly sad complacency of air,’* 
and dresstd both gaudily aud ex- 
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penaiTdr. Mn Tudor at onc« ex> 
postulates with her on her folly iu 
losiug 80 respectable a place. 

For the benefit of ^ lovers of 
propriety, and who consider It to be 
confined more to the names than 
the use of things, and who poifcctly 
agree with the American young la- 
dy (in the scene so dramatically 
set forth by Mrs Trollope), in her 
exhortatory, “ Quit Mr Smith,** we 
cannot forbear allowing Dcmmy to 
gite her own reasons for the loss of 
her place. 

“ ‘ Mias Li/73', ma’am,* said Denimy, 
nuking a desjifiiile rffuit to ov<^iiuiua 
lirr jM'oiirlrt}', ‘ gavo mi* n piicu of dr**si 
to make for lior , and sli« aIwa)’H callod It 
bviti right lumi'. At fiiat, 1 thou/'ht 
slit> had made a inistakG ; hi^ srlirii she 
n i>nt too far, 1 ichiikod her, and told her 
that uhntHhp ought to say wat\biinini>y ; 
and instead of taking uiy advice, »hc never 
stopped laughing for an hour, and put 
ail the liou'C upon m3 hark; for, when- 
(ver she spoke to me nf'erwaid^, she 
ixould pretend to foiget my name, and 
iu jilai'e of Haying Deminy, would call 
me nothing but Shimmey.' " 

This whole chapter shows con- 
Rummate »<kUi ; tlu* cuiious manner 
iu which Rhe nicutlons her marriage, 
and the inti od action of Mr Foe In 
poiRuD, and liih interview with Mrs 
Tudor, arc admit able. 

“ riie Hist glance at Afr Poe xvnsNtif- 
fitient to HiVQUiit fur Deininy'a good for* 
tune. Hr Wiu u well.featured man, 
ulioiit fort)', with a Bolcmn vacuity of 
eoiiiitenarKe, such us nuirk'i the physiog- 
nomy of a resperluble. eldi rly owl, busily 
engig'd in thinking of nothing. At the 
Buuie time, he hud a very Huivmn look, 
withal, and a woid. weighing manner, as 
if every sentcnco ho uttered was of the 
greiktist importance. He was precisely 
thu subject for a thorough -going pre- 
tender to pci fccllon like her to impose 
upon : and there wni a hopeful proba- 
bility that he might lire aud die without 
dlscoverltig the imposition." 

Hut the character is kept up to 
the end, when she takes Mr Ste- 
phen Poo to see the beauties of the 
place, and is lucky enough to show 
her own supeiiority before her dis- 
carded Rody, and her despised re- 
lation, Biddy Kelly. 

Her contriving that Mr Poe should 
stop near Body’s door, and take out 
his watch for exhibition of bis re- 
spectability, and the talk about iFteir 
horse, to give high ideas of theft 
temporal state, U well conceived. 

TOL. XXXIX. NO Cl xnii. 
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It waaa very nice judgntent that 
determined Mr Brltmoe to set • at 
nouglit the old proverb, ** Pride will 
have a fall,” by raising Mrs Demmy 
to this state of content. Her fall 
must have been painful, indeed, to 
have deprived her of her conceit. 
Persons with her stock generally 
have enough to last them through 
life, and an insensibility' to every 
thing but the satisfactiou it prudu- 
CCS. There was no use in giving a 
fall to one who would not feel it, 
and could not be humbled,)'. and her 
taking in (for life) Mr Sinphen Poe 
is so truly In charActer with that 
conceit with which Nature seems 
to invest those whom she dastfoes 
benevolently as the guides or thri- 
ving stupidity. The other charac** 
ters deserve a notice for which we 
have not space. The meeting be- 
tween Ricnard Woodehouse and 
Mrs Staunton after i>hp had solicited 
Lord Rathallan for the living, under 
the full expectation that it would 
be accepted, as it shows Richard 
WoodehouBp's viiiue, so does it ex- 
hibit faithfully the Staunton ma- 
nagers all over the world. Her af- 
fectation of sympathy and tender- 
ness, and even her art at the com- 
mencement, entirely forsake her iu 
the cud, when she gives way, upou 
her disappointment, to the most 
violent passion. 

Wo recommend the scene, as a 
specimen of a selfish, vulgar-mind- 
ed, manfeuvrlng woman, to thoao 
who delight in strong true delinea- 
tion of character, be it ever so dis- 
gusting. They will see how all such 
persons, when passion tears away 
the artificial check that a manwu- 
Tiing mind Imposes, and the habits 
of society have rendered bearable, 
can natuially descend to take their 
positions on the Biiingsgate Theatre, 
wiiere they aro sure to excel, be- 
cause there alone there is no art. 

The conduct of Lord Rathallan, 
the liberal in politics, the consequent 
suffering of the Protestant part of 
his parish, the emigration to Cana- 
da of 130 of the parishioners— 
" young and old, many of them re- 
spectable yeomen with large fami- 
lies, whose ancestors had maintain- 
ed their ground through all the dU- 
turbancea of this proverbially dis- 
turbed country, and bad often jeo- 
pardled their lives In defence of 
their landlords, prepared to under- 
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go all the exaggerated dangers of a 
long sea* voyage, and all the certain 
hardslilpB and privations attending 
Canadian settlers, as a happy ex- 
change for the worse evils awaiting 
theip at home*’ — are, we fear, un« 
deniable truths, and of too general 
a character, daily inflicting upon that 
wreU-hed* country, in the triumph of 
Papist conspiracy, the greater and 
more sure suffoiiiig of the loyal and 
industrious Protestant population. 

1'hn meeting at which the murder 
of Hichard Woodehniise is deter- 
niiued upon is well described. Wo 
will not transcribe it. We shrink 
with horror from such depravity of 
huirian nature; and the more so, 
because we are not left to doubt 
t.lu‘ trutli of the picture.* The mi- 
nute description of tlie employment 
of the restless young mail on the 
morn of the day of hla murder 
greatly interests us, and makes us 
more familial ly acquainted with his 
whole cliai actor. We follow him, 
u lieu the day clears up, and bright* 
oils into sunshine, on his parochial 
visits; wo partake in his depressioii 
of spirits, arising from the state of 
the parisii. 

He goes forth on his clerical du- 
ties, his mission of Christian love— 
i-i disheartened that he is so coldly 
listened to by his parishioners, whoso 
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minds are occupied in brooding over 
the evils that assault them from the 
persecuting spirit of the Papists. It 
IS on his return home, in a lonely 
laCe, that he is murdered by the 
ands of one who had partaken of 
his bounty and his kindness. All 
this part of the little volume is most 
powerfully and vividly written. The 
scene, the perpetrators of the deed 
of death, the sufferer, are strongly 
before the eye as a picture ; and it 
is impossible to read without emo* 
tion. But we will forbear. 

On taking up these volumes, we 
had iutendiid to notice the several 
tales they contain ; hut wo have al- 
ready trespassed too much on the 
indulgence of Maga to continue our 
remarks. Much remains. ** Iiish- 
inen and Irishwomen'’ is admirable. 
Tliere are one or two of a ligiiter cast. 

We hope that the extracts which 
we iiave given will induce ihose 
who Iiave not seen these works be- 
fore tojuilge for theinKolves. They 
are so modestly sent into the wot Id 
ill single and shtall volumes, that we 
fear they do not attract the attention 
they deserve. We suspect tliat tlin e 
might be more to come from tite 
author, and wn sinccMely wish he 
would task his strength, for vve 
arc persuaded he would not regret 
that lie had put it forth. 
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Good and holy man, farewell ! 

He that hears thy funeral knell, 
Hears the requiem of a soul 
Wholly in its God’s controul. 
Dedicated long to Heaven, 

And for Christ’s dear sake forgiven. 
Those who knew thee most and best. 
Deeply in their faithful breast 
Shall record thy virtues, flown 
To a country all their own. 

While thy farthest flock, who knew 
How devoted and hbir true 
Was tiieir much-lov*d shepherd’s 
^ c,are, 

Cach lamenting his lost share, 
Wandering o’er the hills shall tell 
Of the mournful funeral knell, 

That in every heart shall raise 
lOchoes of regret and praise. 

Kor shall one that heart deny 
The just meed of sympathy. 

Heaiy is thy Joss to earth; 

But the memory of thy worth 
Shall excite full many a heart 
To perform a kindred part, 


And erect thee tlius a tomb 
Lasting to the day of doom — 
Lasting through eternal years 
III the region of “ no tears ; ” 
Whither thy blest soul’s release 
Wafts it to the home of peace. 
Heavy is our loss — but tie 
Wbo saw thee toil exceedingly 
To spread his earthly kingdom, gave 
Permission to the quiet grave 
To close thy labours, and withdrew 
Thy soul to His celestial view. 

Oh I let those wbo deeply feel 
For their own eternal weal. 

Join in prayer, that they may trace 
The foot- prints of tliy blameless 
race. 

And, through ail the gathering strife 
Of this torn and troubled life. 

At whatever distance, be 
Followers of good like thee ! 

Join with tributes to their friend 
Thoughts of their own latter end ; 
B>in the conscious sinner’s cry— 

*' Like the righteous, let me dio ! '* 

CORITANDS. 
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Shahpeart in Germany* Part t V, 


SiUKSPEARE IN OKRMAMY. 

Part IV. 

THE IIIBTOKICAL PLAYS.— THE TWO PARTS OP HBNRY IV. 


With wliat success the genius of 
Shakspeare, utiassisted by learning, 
could reanimate the diy him*'!* of 
cltirtHical antiquity, clothe them tvitii 
l)ody and colour, and impait to tioun 
a iriia spiiitiial life, the. plays of (h>> 
riolanuH, Julius C/iO’tar, and Antony 
and (Jleopatra, suniciontly show. In 
the outu'aril garb and mere form of 
antirpiity, in all that in (iccideiital, 
liti'uij itiid Vriiiable ; in the painting 
ot manners and customs, pai ticiilar- 
]y among the lowei classes of socle- 
ty, Ave gi'fint the Inferioiity of his 
sketches, ill point of moie correct- 
iie'^s ol outline, to tho«e u'hicii 
“ learned Joll^on” drew. The Kng- 
lish doublet and hose of the six* 
teeulh eeniiiiy soiiietiuies protrude 
lieiieadi tlie to.Mi. The luohs which 
throng the foruiii to witnes.s the trt- 
innpii of (’icsar, or lift up their most 
sweet voit'es in the Capitol for Co- 
riolanus, have a marvellous resem- 
blance to those who cry shame on 
Uicliard, or throw up their stinking 
caps for Gloucester at St PhuI's. 
'i'he language of Ids Roman robhiers 
might pass for that ol an Llnglisb ar- 
tisan of the days of Klixabetli, and 
the activity and dexteiity with which 
they manage their staves and cluha, 
were probably suggested by some si- 
milar exhibitions on the part of the 
’prentices of Eastcheap, in which our 
dramatist had doiibiless played his 
part. So far it is true these ])luyH have 
less of tlie antique Uoinaii about ' 
them than some of Sliakspeare’s en- 
thusiastic German admiicrs are dis- 
poaed to admit. Sliakspearo indeed 
saw tiiat the populace in all coun- 
tries and in all ages are pre.tiy much 
tiie same, nor was it in the lea-t es- 
sential to his purpose to diHcriininato 
those smaller traits of ciiaracU>r and 
manners which separate a Uomaa 
mob from an English one ; and ac- 
cordingly he has dashed them in 
with a careless hand, and with the 
nearest materials which presented 
themselves. But in the essential 
spirit of the classic times, and in the 
felicitous comhinaiion of the uni* 


versal with the particular, in his 

f dcujres of the more elevated, Intel- 
ectiial, and marked personages of 
ancient hisuiry, wo have already 
said that they leave all other at- 
tempts of the same nature at an im- 
ineasurable distance. The Homan 
Actor of Massinger — Valentinlan 
and CaractacuB of Beaumont and 
Fletcher — the Calilliio-'htid Sejauus 
of Jonson — appear either stilted „ 
or out of keeping when placed be- 
side those speaking and moving 
portraits wltli which every scene of 
JiiliuH Caesar abounds, iu reading 
these Roman pages, the sun seems 
to go hack for ages on the dial of 
Time : the two thousand yeara that 
liiA between us and them disappear ; 
and tlio lost hccnes of existence are 
re-enacted before our eyes anew. 

Turn w'e now from Italy to Eng- 
land: to that brilliant cyclus of 
Dramas from English history, whicii 
forms one of the most peculiar fea- 
tiiies and brightest ornaments of 
British literature; a monument to 
the glory of Eiiglsod, reared not leRli 
by patriotism tbau by poetry ; and 
which, mui'O perhaps than his most 
iinaginativeaud wonderful creations, 
has rendered Shakspeare pro- emi- 
nently ihu popular, the national dra- 
matist of his country. Here the 
poet brings himself fairly within our 
own circle. Tie stoops from that aeri- 
al elevation into which none but a 
kindred genius could follow him ; be 
DO longer places us 'In enchanted 
isles, still vext by tempests, haunt- 
ed by spirits, or beings whose pri- 
meval innocence associates them 
more, with a spiritual than an earth- 
ly nature; be leavea behind him the 
moonlight woods of Alliens, with 
their tiny fairy train, that sweetest 
of midsummer dreams ; he shrouds 
biroaelf no longer in the obscurity 
of remote classic antiquity, with 
Timon, Brutus, and Antony ; or of 
the fabulous mythic period of the 
Hiitish annals with Cymbeline sud 
Lear; he seeks not even, os in the 
Merchant of Venice, and As You 
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Like it, to invest his subject with 
an Arcadian clotliiog, or steep it in 
the rosy hues of romance* and me- 
lody ; be ventures fairly and boldly 
into the clear daylight of English 
hlstory—into the sad and often pro- 
saic realities of his own century, or 
that which preceded it ; he attempts 
a task, where all men believe them- 
selves to be, and all are to a certain 
extent, judges: lor it is wonderful 
how far, in the most uneducated and 
least intellectual of beings, the per- 
ception of conformity ortUsconform- 
ity to nature is visible. However 
little calculated to appreciate the 
Jincsses of Molit'^re's plays, the deli- 
cacy of their satire, the point and 
beanty of their language, we doubt 
not that, so far as regarded their 
great outlines, and the question how 
far he liad presented a true epitome 
of nature, he might have found worse 
critics at the Academia Fran^aise 
than his old woman. Such was the 
teat to which Sbakspearo submitted 
himself in these dramas. And how has 
ho succeeded ? It Is not long since 
one of our legislators confessed that 
his acquaintance with English history 
was chiefly derived from Shakspeare; 
and this gentleiuan’s case, if tlietrutU 
were told, we believe to be by uo 
means singular. At least, for our 
own part, we feel an uneasy con- 
sciousness that we are much better 
acquainted with that portion of our 
history which extends from Richard 
IL to Henry Mil. than with those 
which precede or follow It. It seems 
to 118 like an explored spot in the 
midst of a terra Incognito. And 
while, guided by our recollections of 
Shakspeare, we feel n certain degree 
of modest assurance in regard to 
facts, dates, and other puzzling occur- 
rences within \hat sphere. We are al- 
ways remarkably nervous aboutvrn- 
luring beyond its coutinc. Rut with- 
out presuming to conjecture how 
many “ candid readers are indebt- 
ed to Shakspeare for their facts, we 
will venture to say, that in as far as 
regards the spirit of the English his- 
tory of the period—tlie grand out- 
lines of the social and political movc- 
incnt which is obvious between the 
fourteenth century and the sixteenth 
—•the feelings, baiiits, amusements, 
and conversational tone of our an- 
cestors ^8 well as tiie personal cha- 
racter, motives, and objecta of the 


leading actors in these tumultuous 
scenes; — these historical plays are 
actually more in!<tructive than all the 
chronicles of the time. Every age 
of a nation’s history has a moral 
nieauing, which, though written in 
hieroglyphics unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, or obscured by tbe trivial 
and unimportant matter with which, 
as ir* some of the Palemp'^ests of 
the Vatican, the oiigiiial characters 
are written over — is yet discernible 
by tlie eye of genius. To decipher 
this mcauiug, to express it in an ab- 
stract form, is the study of the 
philosophic historian; to seize and 
to embody it in living and popular 
symbols, is the far higher aim of 
the poet. And in this spirit is our 
English history studied and drama- 
tized by Shakspeare. It is not the 
character or thu fortunes of a King 
John, a Bulingbroke, or a Henry 
VI. that he seeks to lay before us, 
for the history of an individual ino- 
uareh could alford no proper ma- 
terials tor tragic composition ; what 
he aims at is the exhibition of the 
age and body ot the time. Ivicli 
drama in this historical cyelus is a 
picture gallery in which the uominal 
iiero is at best the centre of tlie. 
glittering ring," — one of a vaiirMl 
aud extensive group, in whi*’h each 
individual is drawn with the same 
care, and many with even greau r 
prominence. To this assembly the 
virtues and vices of the age. its pas- 
sions, tastes, and opinions, its piety 
and supertttitions, its ludeness or 
rehnenient, its joys and sorrows, send 
their reuresentatives, selected by 
the bana of genius: the substance 
of a hundred chronicles is liere found 
combined, purified, and concen- 
trated ; and in this combination we 
see epitomized human nature as it 
appeared in England in those days 
of struggling and imperfect civilisa- 
tion. Let it not, however, be supposed 
that Shakspeare has limited himself 
to a mere picture of the spirit of 
the time, however accurate and true. 
Not so ; f^or these w'ould have but im- 
perfectly fulfilled the highest duly 
and aim of poetry. In these sections 
of English life, there is a spell beyond 
the mere representation of the actual; 
in all of them their poetical relation to 
a higher ideal and to the general des- 
tinies of mankind is indicated. The 
idea of an overruling Providence 
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gt(idiog by its secret springsthls 
restless movemeiit to its glorious 
ends, and at times sti iking like a 
Huger from the clouds, into the cal- 
culated machinery of human af- 
fairs, is perpetually suggested. This 
indeed is the secret of ' the peculiar 
cli.irin with which, a])art frtitn the 
more liveliness and truth of the por- 
traiture, or the rapid interest of the 
plot, the hi^^toricai plays of Shak- 
speareareinvoslod, .and which distiii' 
guishes tite.m so remarkably from the 
diamatl/ed clironicles of u Dumas, a 
Merimee, or u Vitet. In tin* hitter, 
the ideas of a providence or a fu- 
ture stale, of the teirorn of con- 
science, the punishau'iit of o \ il even 
on tliib earth, and the consolations 
which religion imparts under the 
heaviest weight of suflering, are 
never for ah instant hinted at. 
(lliancc seems to preside over a wel- 
tei iug eh.ioB of blood and crime. I'he 
lots of good and evil appear 
to be dr.aw'ii indisciimiimtely by 
virtue and vice, and the person- 
ages pa^s fi om tills world to the next 
like Scott’s dying dcspeiado ca\a^ 
Her, hoping nothing, helie\lng no- 
thing, and tearing nothing. In Shak- 
speare, on the contrary, though his 
morality is never formal or abstruse, 
the iliought of tills higher agency is 
ever ami anon brought before us; a 
spirit of calm celet-tial reflection 
steals in like a still small voice, 
amidst the most troubled and har- 
rowing scenes of Ininian passions, 
Belflsliiiesa and crime; in the barest 
and most blighliiig aspects of exist- 
ence which are presented to *our 
view, wo arc mysteriously reminded 
of another, and the shadow of the 
loflnite and iho Eternal is seen 
brooding above the fliiite and the 
quickly fading, even as lhi« earth 
is ovcr-cdnopled by the boundless 
azure of the sky. 

** Shakspeare's historical plays from 
- English history,” eays Sidilegel, “ are 
as it were an historical hevoic poem 
in tho dramatic form, of which the 
separate plays constitute tho rliap- 
Bodies* The pilncipal features of the , 
events represented arc exhibited 
with such fidelity, —their causes, and 
even their secret springs, are placed 
in such a clear light, that we may 
attain from them a knowledge of 
history in all its truth, while the 
living plctuio makes an impression 


on the imagination which can never 
be effaced. But this series of dramas 
is intended as the vehicle of much 
higher and more general instruction. 
It affords examples of the noliti- 
cal course of tho world applicable 
to all times. This mirror of kings 
should bo tho manual of young 
princes ; they may Icarii from it thu 
inward dignity of their hercdilaiy 
vocation, but they will also learn the 
difficulties of their situation, tho 
dangers of usurpation, the inevitable 
fall of tyranny, which buries itself 
uuder its attempts to obtain a firmer 
foundation ; lastly, the ruinous con- 
sequences of the weaknesses, errors, 
and crimes of kings for whole nations 
and many coming generations. Eight 
of tliese plays, from Ricliard 11. to 
lllchard 111., are linked together in 
an uninterrupted succrgsion, and 
embrace a most eventiul period of 
nearly a century of Englisn history. 
The events portrayed in them not 
only follow each other, but they aro 
linked togellier in the riosest and 
most exact manner: the circle of 
revolts, factions, civil and foreign 
wars whicli began with the deposi- 
tion of Richard 11., first ends with 
the accession of Henry VII. to the 
throne. The negligent government 
of the first of these monarchs, and 
his injudicious conduct towards Ills 
own relations, drew upon him tho 
rebellion of Bolingbrokc. Ills de- 
thronement was, however, altogether 
unjust, and in no case could Bolliig- 
broke bo considered the true heir of 
the crown. This shrevod founder of 
the House of Lancaster never erdoy- 
ed, as Henry IV., the fruits of his 
usurpation in peace; bis turbulent 
barons, the same who aided him in 
ascending the throne, never after- 
wards allowed him a moment’s re- 
pose. On the other hand, he was 
jealous of the brilliant qualities of 
his son, and tbisidistrust, more than 
any real incIlDation, induced the 
PiiDce to give himself up to disso- 
lute society, that he might avoid 
every appearance of ambition. 
These two circumstances form the 
subject of the two divisions of Henry 
IV.; the enterprises of the discon- 
tented in the serious, and the wild 
Youthful frolics of the heir apparent 
In the comic scenes. When this 
warlike Prince ascended tlie throne, 
under the name of Henry V., he was 
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determined to aseert his ambiguous 
title ; he considered foreign conquest 
as the best means of guarding against 
internal disturbances, and this gave 
rise to the glorious but ruinous war 
with Prance, which Shaksjpeare has 
celebrated In Henry V. The early 
death of this king, the long minority 
of ITenry VI., and bis continual mi- 
nority In the art of government, 
brought the greatest misfortunes on 
England. The dissensions among 
the regents, and the wretched admi- 
nistration which was the conse- 
quence, occasioned the loss of the 
Prench Crown t this brought for- 
ward a bold candidate for the crown, 
whose title was Indisputable, if 
the prescription of three govern- 
ments is not to be assumed as con- 
ferring validity on an usurpation. 
.Such was tile origin of the wars be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, which desolated the kingdom 
for a number of years, and ended 
with the triumph of the House of 
York. All this Shakspeare has re- 
presented in the three pacts of Henry 
Vi. Edward IV. shortened his life 
by excesses, and did not long enjoy 
tbe tiirone purchased at the expense 
of BO many cruelties. His brother 
Klchard, who had a great slinrc iu 
the elevation of the House of Yoik, 
was not conteiiled with the regency, 
and his ambition paved a way tor 
him to the tiirone by treacliery and 
violence, but his gloomy tyranny 
made him the oliject of the people’s 
hatred, and at length diewupon him 
the destruction wliicli he merited. 
He was conquered by a descendant 
of the Royal House, who was un- 
stained by the civil wars ; and what 
seemed defective in his t|tle was 
atoned for by tiie merit of freeing 
his country from a monster. With 
the accession of Henry Vll. to the 
throne, a now epoch of English his- 
tory begins ; the ‘curse seems at 
length to be at an end, and the scenes 
of usurpations, revolts, and civil 
wars, all occasioned by Uie levity 
with which Richard II. sported away 
the crown, to be brought to a ter- 
mination.” 

" The two other historical plays, 
taken from the English history, 
ere chronologically separated from 
this series, King John reigned 
nearly two centuries before Richard 
II. t and between Richard HI. and 


Henry VI II. comes the long reign of 
Henry VII., which Shakfipeare justly 
passed over as susrepiible of no 
dramatic interest. However, these 
two plays may in some measure be 
considered as the prologue and the 
epilogue to tbe other eight. In 
King John all the political and na- 
tional motions which play so great a 
part in the followiag pieces, are 
already indicated ; wars and treaties 
with France, a usurpation, and the 
tyrannical actions which it draws 
after it ; tbe influence of the clergy, 
the factious of the nobles. Henry 
VIH. again shows us tbe transition 
to another age; tbe policy of mo- 
dern Europe, a refilled court life 
under a voluptuous monarch, the 
dangerous situation of favourites, 
who are themselves precipitated af- 
ter they have assisted in eflectiiig the 
fall of others; in a word, despotism 
under milder forms, but not less 
unjust and cruel. By the prophe- 
cies on the birth of Elizabeth, Shak- 
speare has in some degree brought 
his gieat poem on the Euglish iiis- 
tory down to his own time, at least 
as far as such recent events could be 
yet handled viMth security. With this 
view, probably, lie composed tlie 
two plays of King John and Henry 
VHl. ata later peiiod, as an addi- 
tion to the oilieis.” 

The first of the series of dramas, 
the connexion of wliicb is thus traced 
by Schlegel.is King John. It isditVi- 
cult at first sight to see by what in- 
terest Shakspeare was attracted to 
this period of English history, or 
what dramatic idea he could hope 
to evolve from tlio mass of confused, 
indecisive, and often degrading 
events which occur in the reign of 
John. We are at first inclined to 
wonder, with ail the romantic in- 
terest which now attaches to the 
Crusades, that the more brilliant 
and spirit-stirring days and reckless 
gallantry of Occur de Lion, should 
not ratiier have attracted his atten- 
tion. But the reign of Richard 
and his personal character probably 
ippeared to him to have exercised 
too little influence on the destinies 
of England to form a fit introduction 
to his dramatic chronicles. Rich- 
ard had passed away with tbe rapid- 
ity of a meteor; his short career, 
chiefly spent on the plains of Pales<. 
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line or in llie I'ungeons of Austria, 
Btiemed bui like an epUode In £og- 
lisli liistoiy; he had let'i no traces 
of his existence in the policy of Kng- 
laiiil. Kilt tiie reign of John ivas 
marked by traits of a more sti iking 
and distinct, though painful cha« 
racter. Outward pomp combined 
with Inward meantiess j magnificent 
pretensions with paltry perform- 
auce ; high-soundlog phrases of vir- 
tue and disinterestedness used as the 
cloak to utter hollow- hearted selfish- 
ness in conduct — these had been the 
distiugiiibhing features of the policy 
of the time ; the chief materials of 
the '‘state comedy** of the thirteenth 
centuiy. And ot these qualities, the 
weak, mean, treachei ous, and gloomy 
John was a most sti iking and im- 
pressive representative. He is the 
pallerii of liis age in its worst form, 
whatever vices of selfishness, or 
cruelty, or rneanriess stain the ^ ha- 
raclers of the Philips, Paiidulfr, and 
Austrias, by whom he is surrounded, 
apptar in him in deeper and dniker 
shade. Sliakspeare represents him 
as a coward at heart, amidst all his 
aifectation of courage and warlike 
dignity: insolent and overbeaiing 
in prosperity— in adversity, grovel- 
ling and abject; restrained by no 
priuiiple, on tiie one hand — but, on 
the other, guided by no judgment; 
so that while he pliing'-s into rrimn 
he reaps not the truil oi his viilauy, 
and is at once an object of dislike 
and contempt, (/onscions of his 
doubtful claims to the iliroiie, he is 
not Hijppoited i>y tiie inwarii con- 
hciousnesH of naiive. majesty, lie 
feels that on the love and luyalty of 
his subjects be can bare no claim — 
that Clime, aitilice, or mesii submis- 
sion, alone CMii preserve him on that 
elevation which he has aitair cd. lie 
is ready to stoop to any equivocation 
which will serve his turn. He would 
lay England at the feet of Innocent, 
could he but burrow the tbunders 
of the Vatican to aid him against 
his own turbulent and high-spiilted 
nobles. He would sacrifice bis help* 
less nephew— he would extinguish 
his young and innocent life— deli- 
berately, without passion— simply 
because be is the object of his fears. 
The very thought that he has secured 
the consent of his creature to the 
murder, rejoices his gloomy heart. 

Enough I 1 could be nierrynowi 


Hubert, I love thee.’* lie breaks 
his fearful purpose in liiuts and 
glances only— he has not Urn cou- 
rage to speak out the crime lie me- 
ditates— he speaks in monosyllables, 
as if shudderilig at the sounds he 
uttered— 

** King ./* Death. 

ffubert. My Lord ? 

King J, A icrsvf. 

Huberts He sball not live.' 

Remorse Is a feeling to which, 
while all goes on well with him, his 
bosom is a stranger; but he can 
** repent *' the Instant he finds that 
Arthur’s death has roused the indig- 
nation of Salisbury and Peinbiokc, 
and begins to deal in moral reflec- 
tions on tliB instability of power 
based ill blood. How admirably aie 
the cause and the efl'ect aMsociHit-d 
by Shakspeare in these lines— 

“ They burn tn vnHynalwn. f repent ; 
Thiii'a Is no sure roufii|i(iii)ii set in (iIimmI — 
Nocertaiii lifenvliieved kyuiheis'deuih! " 
With his characteristic meaunesH, 
he endeavours to justify himself 
even to his associate, by the apolo- 
gy that he had not In express terms 
retpiired the murder; and with the 
miserable self-delusion of guilt, he 
consoles himHidf with the thought, 
that had Hubert but shook his 
head, or made a pause, or turned 
an eye of doubt upon his face,” the 
bloody deed would have been un- 
done. Every one must feel that the 
cntastropliR, which Shakspeare has 
liorrowed from the old play, ami 
which represented John’s death a i 
occasioned by poison adnilnistered 
by a fanatical friar, is almost the 
only fit tragic lermliiatiiiu for the 
career of this cold-hearted and cruel 
tyrant. A Macbeth or Richard may 
fall ia honourable battle; for their 
courage, or intellectual power, re- 
deem them from contempt — the me- 
mory of their early virtues, or great 
qualities, survives amidst their ca- 
reer of crime — and we willingly see 
their last appearance on the stage of 
existence undisturbed by the debas- 
ing effect of physical pain, and even 
gilded by a ray. of dignity and resolu- 
tion. But the death of a John could 
bo redeemed by no such admixture 
of elevating feeling. He must die as 
he had lived — meanly, miserably ; 
with his intellectual energies sunk 
and prostrated under the tortures of 
his body— 
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** There Is so hot a summer \n my bosom» 
That s\\ my howele cTutuWe uy to dust % 

1 am » ecv\b\>l«d form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment— and againat thie Are 
Do 1 ehrink up." 

When Romeo drinks the poieoo, 
death follows, as if ho dropt asleep 
ere we have time to think of its 
effects-^ 

** O true apothecary, 

Thy druga are quick— thus tvith a kiss 
1 die.” 

When Hamlet Is wounded hy the 
poisoned rapier tlicro is no display 
of his bodily Bufferings. 

“ Tho potent poison quite o'crcrows his 
spirit; " 

hut bodies seemingly without pain, 
admiiiistcring consolation and re- 
proof to Horatio, — occupied with 
the thoughts of his country, giving 
his dying voice for Fortiiibras; 
*' and tlightH of angels sing him to 
his rest" It is reserved for John, in 
the agony of his fuver, to call on the 
winter to come *' and thrust his Icy 
lingers in his maw,” or his kingdom's 
rivers “ to take tlieir course through 
ills burnt bosom,” to feel a ** hell 
wlthiu him,” where the poison 

“ Is as .1 fiond oonf 'M to tymnnizc 
Oil unreprievablo coivltitnnvil lilood.'’ 

A ghastly picture, and yet with that 
art and moderation which is so 
conspicuous in the eccnes of Shak- 
speare, and so seldom to be found 
in those of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, or Ford, the horrors of 
the scene are relieved by a multi- 
tude of little touches and images 
which mitigate the physical horrors 
of the scene. The death of the King 
takes place in the open air, in the 
sheltered orchard of Swjnstead 
Abbey. Wo seem to feel tliat ** the 
breeze of heaven fresh blowing” 
^inust “ comfort him with cold.” We 
are reminded by Pilnce Henry, that 
** deatii having preyed upon tho out- 
ward parts, leaves them insensible ; ” 
that his siege is now chiefly^ ag^nst 
the mind. Ere the dying monarch 
. h brought in, Pembroke observes, 
** He is more patient^even now he 
Bungl " 

“ Piincc Ihnry. Tis stmogo that rfoath 
should sing. — 

I om tbc* tfvgnft to thU palp f.iint sn.'in. 

Who chniita a (fdifiil hunn to hU onn 
death ; 
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And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sitigi 
1 tU Mtu\ and body to thou \asling lett.” 

Other things also are introduced, 
obviously with the view of leaving 
on the mind that denee of tragic 
consolation which Shwspeare never 
loses sight of. 

Tidings of peace for England have 
been breathed into the ear of tho 
dying King. Tho Dauphin' and his 
power are about to return for France, 
and wo arq. left at tho close to share 
the hope of Salisbury, that the reign 
of Henry is to repair the evils of that 
of John, and set a form of order and 
tranquillity on that constitution 
which his father had left ” so indigest 
and rude.” 

To bring out with all the force of 
contrast the hollowness, duplicity, 
and selfishness of John's charactei, 
Shakspeare has — in this instance 
alone — proinineutly brought forward 
a boy as one of the chief personages 
of the drama ; for, hy the innocence, 
artleffSiiesB, and nlTectioii of Arthur, 
all tho opposite qualities of his 
gloomy uncle, and of the policy 
of the time, are presented in more 
remaikable relict. Indexed, the cha< 
racter of Arthur is not only unique 
in Slmkspcarp, but, we may venture 
to add, in drainatic lIUM'alure. No- 
thing is indeed more common — not 
In .Sliakspearu certainly— but in 
some of his contemporaries, and not 
a few of his successors in more mo- 
dern times, than the introduction 
upon tho stage of ingenious youths 
and maidens; children in years, but 
men and women in sentiment and 
expression, who alternately astoni>3h 
us with precocious dUplays of reso- 
lution, generosity, and resignation, 
or seek to captivate our feelings by 
an affectation of more tban childish 
simplicity. The charm of Arthur's 
character lies in his perfectly uncon- 
scious childishness; he fasejnates us 
from bis very entrance upon the 
scene, but it Is by his helplessness — 
his inability to comprehend Uio mo- 
tives and tho conduct of the per- 
sonages by whom he is surrounded 
— by the shrinking and retiring part 
which betakes— BO long as there are 
others on whom he feels that ho * 
can rely, lie appears like a ten- 
der dower, whicJi might have ex- 
panded into bloom and beauty under 
.the fostering care of a fostering 
band ; but which, toin from Us pltice 
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of Bholter, and exposed to the storms 
of Wfe, must soon droop, and wither, 
and die. We see how willingly he 
would be back In the haunts of his 
childhood in Bretagne, with his boy- 
ish companions, his sports, his e;rer- 
ci8es,his studies'— how wearily all the 
stir and tumult around him, and the 
sight of those kings, queens, legates, 
and warriors, who quarrel and draw 
the sword for or against him, press 
upon hie spirit. Above all, he shrinks 
from witnessing the angry features 
. and inflamed language of the mother 
whom he loves so tcralerly, and 
tvhom, till now, he has seen only in 
moods as gimtie as his own. He is 
Ku unused to these Gccues of pabsion 
and vehcmeiieu, particularly from 
}ier, that lie looks upon the whole 
with a feeling of iiisiiiu tive teiror. 
Wliat are iho Rccrct olyects and 
views of the conttMidiiig parlte^ he 
understands blit inipcrlectly ; buthc 
si.vsthutu lung, and piobably a bloody 
war, on bis account, is in prepara- 
tion — lin fiM'ls utlhiH rtioineiitaweaiy 
of t'.ie woiUl, even on its liireshold 
— and tbe vvdhli t * be at rotjr, and re- 
movc'd from all the ftirrows which 
ho sees in sad pcispoctive, is \i.4bIo 
even in the hist vvoids he f peaks — 

“ G(Uji] .'ly indthf'r |)<‘.icr* ! 

I nt)unl lhat i l.iM low in my Rravc— 

1 mil not woitli tliiK coil thnt H nuuU* about 
mo." 

But 6adtie.is is not natural to child- 
hood. This is but a niorneutary 
cloud of sorrow — the fdaslicity of 
his spirit revives again ; even in the 
prison of T^orthumptoii it has nut 
tors.aken him— “ were he but out of 
prison, and kept sheep, be would be 
merry as the day is long.” There is 
no sulIcnnesB or HoIHshness in his 
sorrow— in his hour.s of imprisou- 
nicnt he has found time to confer 
many an act of kindness upon his 
stern saoler ; he has nursed him in 
his sickness — the poor boy has been 
lavishing on others that sympathy 
and tenderness which be so much 
required for himself. The scene 
with Hubert, where he pleads to 
liBve his eyes preserved, and van- 
quishea the resolve of the stern 
warrior, notwithstanding his oath, by 
the pathos and childish innocence of 
his appeals, is, as all the world have 
felt, superlatively masterly. Nothing, 
indeed, but the magical beauty and 
tenderness of the speeches of Arthur 


could min loM\oV\i«\konon ot 

the situation— which, in tbe some- 
what similar case of Glo'ster, in 
King Lear, is felt to overpass ^e le- 
gitimate boundaries of tragic emo- 
tion; but while we listen to his 
gentle pleadings, Hubert and his 
fierce attendants, the cord and the 
hideous irons, disappear— we feel 
an inward persuasion that the cruel 
deed will not — cannot be done. 
What human bosom, indeed, could 
resist an appeal such as this ?— 

** llavo you tho heart ? When your hosil did 
but .idle, 

1 knit iny hunilkerchipf about your browa» 
(The best I h.ul, a jirinccsH wrought it luc,) 
And 1 dill iiovpr auk it you agaia : 

Ami with my band at midnight held your 
head *, 

And, like the watchful miniitci to thu hour, 
.Still and annn cheered up thu heavy time, 

Sr'ay iiig, What laek you? and, Where liuM your 
grid •* 

Oi, What good lovA may t perforin for. you ? 
.M.iiiy a pour inan'a boii would have lain htili, 
And ne'er have epuku a loving uoid to you ; 
Hut you at your Mck lervicts hod a prince. 
jN.iy, you may think, tny love nu*( rrnfty love, 
i\nd c.i11 it euiming : Do, and if you will : 

If Ileavcii be jileubed that }ou mud use mo 
ill, 

Why, then you must. — Will you put out mine 
eyes ? 

Those eyes, that never did, nor never dIiuH, 
.So much aa fiown on you ?" 

Whilo we listen to thct=e heart- 
breaking words, we feel assured 
that Hubert— sworn as he is to do 
the deed— must relent. W'c sec that 
with every fresh appeal hie purpose 
is more and more shaken ; that he is 
vainly endeavouring to varnish over 
his fccHugb with an appearance of 
hatAhness, and lon^ before he utters 
the words, wc anticipate tho confes- 
sion, 

“ I will not touch thine cyei 
For all the Ircaaure that thine uncle owei,'* 

The peculiar design of Shakspeare 
In the play of King John, to Illustrate 
and expose the hollowness, preten- 
sion, hypocrisy, and conventional 
dignity of the time, appears most 
distinctly in the singular character 
of Falconbrldge, on which much 
care has been bestowed, and which 
was obviously a favourite with the 
author. Fslconbridge, himself an 
adventurer, whoso principles sat 
most loosely about him, and who is 
perfectly ready to catch tml iinitato 
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the tone and spirit of those with whom 
he mingles, has yet the fullest per*^ 
ceptiuu uf the ridiculous; he cannot 
disguise from himself— nor occa- 
sionally from others — the comic, the 
contemptible impression which this 
mock heroic pageant makes upon 
his mind, lie plays the part of a 
chorus ill the piece ; he delights to 
strip those illustrious personages'* 
of their diadems and royal mantles, 
and to hang a calf's-shin on their re- 
creant limbs. He translates their 
pompous and high-sounding phrases 
into the vulgar tongue — into tbeir 
true, selfish, and ignoble meaning. 
He laughs iu his heart at the wliole 
scene; he despises the actors iiiit; 
he can even be moved to strong 
fcKliiig and energy by such an event 
as the death uf Aitbur ; hut he sees 
no reason, on the whole, why he 
should not Imitate others, and belong 
rather to the class of the deceivers 
than the deceived. If the world 
around him be out uf joint, he feels 
no inward call to set it right. 

'* And tthy rail I on thia cmnmoilit}, 

Jhit for he hath not wooe<l me yet : 

Not that 1 he powor to clutch iny hand. 

When h.« lair angeU wovdil aaliitc my palm : 
Ilut for my hand, an unaittMupted ) t. 

Like n pdor hcf'^^Hr, radoth on tin- ruh. 
Will, — willies 1 am u bo^’^ar I vuli rail. 
And H.'iy there ia no »io hut to be rich — 
And bcin{{ rich, iri} virtm- then »1 ij 11 be, 

'I'll »iiy, — iliere in no vice but br^garj : 

Since king!! break taitb upon eommodity, 
(.lain, belli) lord ’—fer I nlllwol^iHp thee!” 

The striking and masterly cliararler 
of ('uDAiRiice is (lisiiiissetl by Schle- 
gei with the single reinuik, that 
“ her maternal despair on the impri- 
sonment of her son is of the highest 
iM^RUty.'* Suit is; but the charac- 
ter deserved a more deuiled and 
discriiniuaiiug analysis, and it should 
^ not have wanted it, it we could have 
" hoped to add any thing to the re- 
marks which have already been 
made upon the subject by Mrs 
Jaineson. 

7 The play of lUcliard II. stands 
like a porch before tlie more magni- 
ficent edifice of the Two Parts of 
)i«nry IV. Us perusal is absolutely 
necessary to enuble the reader to 
comprehend the position of events 
at the opening of the latter, and to 

{ jive the key ,io tiin ciiaracier of Bo- 
jughroke. ** In Uiebardthe Second/* 


says Schlegel, “ Shakspeare exhibits 
to us a uuble kingly naiure, at first 
obscured by levity and ilic errors of 
an unbridled youth, and afterwaids 
purified by misforiuiie.aiid le.udcicd 
mure highly and Hpleiididly illus- 
trious. when he has lost the love 
and reverence of his subjects, and 
is on the point of losing also his 
throne, he then feels with painiiil 
iDspiration the elevated vocation of 
the kingly dignity and its preroga- 
tives over personal merltaud change- 
able Institutions. When the eai ihiy 
crowik has fallen from off Ida head, 
he first appears as a king whose in- 
nate nobility no humiliation can an- 
nihilate. This is felt by a pour 
groom, lie is shocked that his mas- 
ter's favourite horse should have 
carried the proud Bolingbroke at 
his coronation— he visits the captive 
king in his prison, and shames the 
desertion of the great. The political 
history of the deposition is repre- 
sented with extraordinary know- 
ledge uf tile world; — the ebb of 
fortune on the one hand, and the 
swelling tide on the other, which 
Clinics every thing along with it. 
While Bolingbroke acts as a king, 
and his alteudants behave towards 
him as if he really were so, he still 
continues to give out that he conies 
with an armed band merely to de- 
innnd the restoration of his biith- 
light and the removal of abuses. 
The usurpation has been long corn- 
plettd before the word is pro- 
iiuuDced, and the ihing publicly 
avowed.” Notliiiig can he more 
just than Scblegers remaik on the 
skill and knowledge of the world 
displayed in depicting the march of 
the political events in this play, but 
ill his eHtiiuate of Richard’s charac- 
ter it is impossible to concur. Of 
the noble kingly nature which he 
supposes Richard to have possessed, 
which is only obscured by levity 
and the dieovders uf youth, and 
which reappears in its foi iner lustre 
when his character bos been puri- 
fied by misfortune, ibis play affoids 
no traces, though Shakspeare, by 
rommeucirig his play within two 
years of Richard’s deposition, and 
sinking twenty of violence, rapacity, 
and tyranny, baa given his hero every 
advantage whicli he couiil dramati- 
cally possess. We see iu him, in the 
outset, a mixture of levity and cold 
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RelfishneBs — boundless vanity and 
presumption in suecess, with instant 
and total dcspondeutty in niisfurtuiie. 
His is one ut those natures on which 
no feellu|{s can he lasting; all Im- 
pressions glide ufT from him as 
rroiii a bard and polished surface. 
He might be described in the lines 
which Wallenstein addresses to lllo 
when he learns the flight of l^olani : 

*' In swiftly fading charactera are writ 
The forms of hfe upon tha glassv brow ; 
JNought kinks into tho bosom s silent depth ; 
And tliiiugh a giddy spirit wake the hluud. 

No soul eaUl) to warm the frame witluii.'* 

He is the companion of low flat- 
terers, like Bushy, Bagot, Green, 
and tlie treacherous Auiiierle. We 
see him cold and unmoved by the 
noble appeal of Norfolk at the tour- 
naoKMit, and, cuielehs us to the In- 
vebligution of tnilli uiid light, aibi- 
trariiy liaiiisliing both him and his 
aiitagoiiidt Boliughruke. We listt'n 
to ills heartless speech when Yutk 
coiJiiiiUuicateN to him the death of 
his uncle, Old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster a noble ino^ 
del of chivalrous truth standing there, 
as Sclilegei says, like a pillar of the 
olden time widcli he has outlived. 

llu* ripobt Iruit first I uIIk, and so doth he : 
Jits liiiu* 1*1 ftpeilt, out pilgi Ullage iiiuat be ■ 
So uiulIi for that." 

1 1 MW stroll <:!y are the weaknesses 
of his chaiacier brought out in the 
scene on the coast ot Wales, when 
he learns from Huccessive. moRseu- 
gers the progress ot Boliughruke’s 
rebellion ! his overweening confl- 
deiice in' himself and in the inflii- 
euce of his royal name in the outset, 
and ids pusillaniniiiy the instant he 
learns Irorii Salisbury that llie Welsh 
had fled to Ida rival I He, Vklio but 
tho moment before liad been com- 
paring iiiiiiHell with the sun, *' darting 
his light through every guilty hole,” 
and making the traitor Bolingbroke 
tremble at bimself, is in the next 
plunged into the deepest despair, 
and ready to resign his crown when 
he bears that some thousands €if hla 
liegemen had fallen off. Even hia 
subsequent resignation has no true 
and consistent dignity. He is no mar- 
tyr puriHed by Huffering ; for we feel 
at least doubtful whether, had for- 
tune eventually favoured him. he 
would not haVe been as thought* 


Ig^s, heartless, and presumptuous as 
before. He is ever relapsing into 
passionate bursts, i-egrets, and ex- 
postulations, and BarcBstus — most 
tiue to nature, we grant, but cer- 
tHiuly by no means consistent with 
that “ innate nobility ” for whicli 
Schlegel gives him credit in misfor- 
tune. 

. The whole interest in the play 
centres In Richard hfiuaelf and hfa 
rival, for the other characters are 
but slightly tfaeed— even Gaiiuti 
though a fine outllnei is but a sketch. 
In this respect the play presents a 
remarkable contrast to those to which 
it forma the introdiicfioli ; for the 
two Parts of Henry IV. contain the 
most complete and varied picture- 
gallery of character wiiirh is to bo 
found in ShakRpeHro : Henry him- 
self, tlift Pilnce, his rival Hotsniir, 
Gtendower, Palstaff, Bardoiph, Pis- 
tol, Poiiis, Slialluw, Silence, Mrs 
Quickly— 'each laboured with as 
much care, and luaiked with as dis- 
tinctive tiaits, as il the chief interest 
of the piece had been dependent on 
that individual alone. 

The outlines of Bolingbroke’s cha- 
racter itad l>eeu indti^ated in Richard 
U. lie U the peisoiiiflcHiion of world- 
ly prudence; bold where it is iie- 
ccRSHiy, but never beyond what is 
iiecesaaiy; sagacious, cold-hearted, 
cautious, amt moderate, with little 
in him to love — much to respect— 
someiliing lo fear— nothing absolute- 
ly to hale. Though the deaili of llicli- 
ard has removed the inimediateohject 
of his fears, he feels that the very 
principle oil which his authority rests 
may be turned against him. He has 
himself violated the sanctity of right 
What security can ho have that 
others wlli regard it ? Already he 
begins to feel how uneasy ties the 
head that wears a crown, when 
force alone has placed it on bis brow, 
yr can preserve it there. . Already, 
in tbe thoughtless and dissolute con- 
duct of his son, ho begins to feel the 
punishmeutof his own poliiicui delin- 
quency, and that Heaven, ** out of 
his. blood hath bred revengement 
and a scourge for him.” A monarch, 
confident in his title, might have 
tiled the influence of "tnilduesa, 
frankness, simplicity of demeanour, 
but Henry sees that Iris security 
lies only in maintainiDg, in ail their 
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extent, the rcBerve, the pomp, and 
the severity of royalty. Nothing fn 
the conduct of his son grieves or 
alarms him more than the levity with 
which he throws aside the conven- 
tional dignity of his rank. This Is 
the main topic on which he insists, 
in the masterly interview with his 
son in the presence chamber. He 
feels that, in his own case, his rise 
has been mainly owing to the very 
opposite lino of conduct; and his 
admonitions to his son are founded, 
not on general topics of morality, 
but on considerations drawn from his 
own successful example, the down- 
fall of Bolingbroke, and the similar 
fate which he anticipates for his 
reckless heir. 

“ Had 1 HO lavish of niy presenca been, 

So common>h.'icknuy‘d in the c}eH of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company ; 
Oplninii, that did help inu to the cronii, 

Had Htlll kept loyal to pottbeeision ; 

And left 1110 in roputelcfiH hnui'thincnr. 

Ity being oeldoin »-een, I could nut iitir, 

Dot, likt! a comet, I was wondered at : 

That inoti would tell their children, this i« 
be ; 

Oihcrtt would ‘ay, Where — where is Ho- 
lingbrokc '/ 

And then 1 stole all courtesy from heaven, 
And dicsKod myself in such humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from men's 
hearts, 

Loud Khouts and KnlutatioiiN from their 
mouths. 

Even in Uie pn scnce of the crowned Linn;. 
Tliii'i did Ikci-p my person fresh, and new ; 
^Iv‘ presence, like a robe pontirical, 

Ne'er Been, but nondored at ; and so tny 
Htato, 

Seldom, but aumptuons, Hbowedlike n feast. 
And won, by rareness, Bueh Buleinnity. 

The skipping king, lie ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters, and ranh bavin wits. 
Soon kinilled, and soon burnt : carded his 
statu } 

Mingled bis royalty with capeting fools ; 
Had bi'i great name profaned with their 
scoi iiH ; 

Orew a companion to tbo common streets ; 
Bnfeulf ’d himself to popularity : 

So, when ho had occaMon to be seen. 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not rogawled • • • • 

And in that lery line, Harry, stand'kt thou ; 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege, 
With vilo participation ; not an eye 
lint is a-weary of thy common sight, 

^rre mine, which huih ilesired to $*‘e (hot 
wort ; 


■Which now doth — 7 u->mhl not have it 

do — 

Make blind itnel/ with foohdi tendenicfts,'* 

Henry had attained greatness by 
acting a part, and by the same arts 
he feels he must maintain it. Rest- 
less, disappointed, and apprehensive 
of the futur^ he seems anxious to 
bring matters to a point. He rather 
urges on than seeks to check in the 
outset the rebellion of Northumber- 
land ; for he knows the chsrnctcrs 
with whom lie has to deal, and his own 
superiority; he is assured that, from 
such antagonists, so rasli, so way- 
ward, and so divided, lie has no seri- 
ous danger to fear— and ho looks 
upon their Insurrerliou as a storm 
by which the atmosphere is to lie 
cleared, and after which ho run 
breathe more freely. The drama- 
tic idea which the whole seiious 
pait of the play embodies, is that of 
the contrast between the outwaid 
prosperity of Honry'a life, as he 
stands before tiie world, placed, 
apparently, on the summit of his 
ambition — a powerful monarch, tiic 
founder of a new race of kings, 
triumphant over liis enemies— imd 
the deep, secret, internal sufl'ering 
and restlessness under which lie 
truly labouia. To the world his 
po.siiiou appcr.rs an enviable one, 
and he would vvisli it to appear so. 
But wiihiii all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

It is our perception of tins secret 
grief — this drop which embitters 
the whole cup of prosperity, which, 
notwithstanding the coldness and 
distrust with which we at first 
regard his character, softens our 
hearts towards Henry, and en- 
lists at last our sympathies on his 
side. Usurper as he is, ho is also a 
father ; and in this, the nicest point, 
the one where ho fs most access! h)e 
to feeling, lie has been made to feel 
deeply. We perceive at once with 
what contempt and dislike he would 
hare regarded a character like that 
of the prince, had he been any other 
than hU eon. lie finds him appa- 
rently, in all points, the antipodes to 
iilmsolf; rash and unthinking, when 
be himself was cautious; dissolute 
and riotous, when ho had been tem- 
perate and calm ; courting the very 
society which he imd must carefully 
avoided; degrading the name and 
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rank which it had been hie constant 
Btudy to surround with all associa* 
tions of grandeur and awe. He sees 
the edifice of state policy which he 
had himself built up with such la* 
hour, and which he had hoped to 
see cemented and strengthened by 
the hand of his son, threatening to 
crumble again into the dust, if not 
to be more speedily dashed asunder 
by him who should hare been Its 
prop and bulwark. 

“ Therefore liU grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. 
The blood weeps Iroin hie heart when he 

doth shape 

In furriis iiiiac;ln.iiy the nnguided claye 
And ruttt‘11 times Knglsnd should look upon, 
^Mil'll he is sleeping with his ancestors.” 

These gloomy retlections arc 
deepened by the comparison which 
is fon ed upon him, between the 
wild exeesaes of liia own “ un* 
tliiifty son” and the youthful pro- 
mlsii (»f the heir of Northumberland 
— that Percy who, but eight years 
before, bad l>een “ the man nearest 
his soul,” but who is now leagued 
aguiust him with Douglas and Glen- 
dower, aud labouring to push him 
from tliat tlironn to which he had 
helped to raise him. 

O that It couhl bo proved 
Tli.tl soint* night- tripping fairy had ex- 

cliangi'd, 

Jn crmlh* diir cliihlrcn nbcic they 

laj, 

A nil callo'l mini’ l^'rct, Ins J’lunn^imct ; — 
Then uuiiM 1 hiivi: l^^ Hairy ami he 

nnue ! ” 

This is the consideration which, 
more tlian any other, rankles in bis 
heart. The high cliaracter, the war- 
like accomplishments, and universal 
popularity of young Percy, are the 
themes by which, in the interview 
in the third act, after pointing out 
and illuairating, by the contrast of 
Richard and hiinselF, the dangers of 
the course which the Prince was 
pursuing, he chiefly seeks to rouse 
his own seemingly degenerate heir to 
a sense of his degradation and hia 
duty. For all these traits, which so 
finely humanize the character of 
Henry IV., and redeem it from 
its more political hardness, Shak- 
speare obtained scarcely a hint from 


Holliogshed, or from the old play, 
entitled, ** The Famous Victories of 
Henry V.,” which is known to have 
furnished him with the outline, aud 
with some few lines of the two paru 
of Henry IV. Any one who wishes 
to see with what inimitable supe- 
riority a mind like that of Shak- 
speare can treat an incident which 
he adopts from the chronicle, and 
from his anonymous predecessor, 
has only to compare the admirable 
Interview In the third act of the 
first part of Henry IV.,* between 
the King and his son, with the cor- 
reBuondiug passages in Hollingshed 
and the old play. The King's part 
in the dialogue, in particular, is 
inimitably sustained j his gradual 
transition from the censure of his 
son's conduct, to a contrast of it 
with his own when young, and of 
tho policy by which he had raised 
himself and the house of Planta- 
genet to greatness; his conteinpt 
lor the conduct of Richard, as 
owing his ruin to the very same 
thoughtless abasement of the royal 
dignity in which Prince Henry 
indulges ; the eulogy on Percy, 
by which, if by any thing, he hopes 
to awaken tiie dormant seeds of 
shame and good feeling in the heart 
of bis son, and to rouse him to tho 
necessity of manly and houourablo 
exertion, and that burst of natural 
tears in which it ends, are given 
with equal grace, patitos, propriety, 
and characteiistic truth. 

We pass, however, from the fa- 
ther to the sou— a character which 
Shakspearo has obviously portray- 
ed in the spirit of love, aud has 
graced, amidst all its wild extrava- 
gances, witli a thousand amiable aud 
redeeming features. Whence arose 
this obvious leaning towards this 
rascalliest sweet young prince*'— 
this evident fellow-feeling with him, 
who plays otf practical mystifica- 
tions upon waiters, and ** robs me 
his father's exchequer upon Gad’s 
Hill?” Might not all this have some 
connexion with his own youthful 
peccadilloes— his moonlight deer- 
stealing excursions at Charlecote— 
and all those mad frolics by which, 
long ere he had thought of Inditing 
dramas, he bad made Warwickshire 


* Scene il. Act 3. 
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too hot to hold him? In paiotinff 
thU wild early career of Prince Halt 
after warda matured Into so brllJiant 
and glorious a manhood, was not 
the poet. In some sense, pleading 
his own apology, and proving, by 
a pacaliel Instance, bow often in the 
teemlngly dissolute and careless 
youth might He dormant the seeds of 
the great and accomplished man ? 

Be that as It may, it is curtain that 
no character has been arrayed by 
Siiakspeare in more attractive, and 
almost dangerously fascinating, co- 
lours. He has endowed him, amidst 
his errors, with every attractive and 
amiable quality — witii wit, intelli- 
gence, generosity, modesty, and cou- 
rage. He bas been anxious, from the 
first, to make the reader distinctly 
aware of the great qualities which 
lie hid under the garb of levity, 
and to prepare us for their ulti- 
mate ' developement t for, even in 
the second scene of the first act 
of the First Part, no sooner have 
Faistaff and his companion Poins 
disappeared— after an encounter 
of tangiies, in which the wit is 
nearly equalled by the protanily, and 
after the project of stripping Fal- 
Btaff and his companions of their 
ill-gotten gains, has been adjust- 
ed between the Prince and Poins— 
than he vindicates his present asso- 
ciation in the well-known and beau- 
tiful lines — 

1 know you all, and nil! .1 whlUi u|duiUl 
The unyoked humourH iif your idlcniss : 

Yet heri-iri will I iiiiitnto the kuii. 

Who doth pprinit tlie Immo cuntai;iou<t clouds 
To smother up bis licautv from the \>firld, 
That, when he plca^sc again to he himaeif, 
Hi'ing wnnteil, hii may be more wondered at, 
])y breaking through the foul ;tud ugly iui«ta 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle hun.” 

The Prince was indeed entitled to 
say that be knew his companions 
woll— for no one more thoroughly 
appreciated their real worthlessness 
—including that of their master- 
spirit Faistaff himself. But the 
confession would have been more 
true and complete if he bad added 
' that he upheld the unyoked hu- 
mours of their idleness** from the 
real gratification which their so- 
ciety afforded. His heart, indeed, 
has not been contaminated, nor his 
high felsliog of honour impaired 
(though the falsehood to which be 


reaorta in the scene with the Sheriff 
appears somewhat suspicious), but 
he has a natural turn lor dissipa- 
tion, provided only it be redeemed 
and elevated by wit and humour. 
He turns with real pleasure from 
the stiffness and formality of hla 
father's court, where men aro mea- 
sured by the artificial and extrin- 
sic advantages of wealth and rank, 
to the freedom of the Boar’s- head, 
where they are estimated at their 
true value. He Willingly leaves 
his place at the council-board to his 
brother of Lancaster, fur tiiere he 
can play but a secoiidary pait while 
his father lives, to enjoy the supre- 
macy to which his wit not Jess than 
Lis rank entitle him, in the revels of 
Esstcheap. He loves to study men 
in all situations, high and low; and, 
in truth, is rather inclined to iho be- 
lief that man is a more agreeable 
object of study in the latter situation 
than the former. It is his pride to 
be master “ of all humours that have 
shown themselves humoiiis since 
the old days of goodmau Adam,” 
And in this investigation he is, 
for the time, siifificiently engrossed 
to forget all matters of higher mo- 
ment. It is Bunicle.ntly obvious, 
from the spirit with which lie not 
only enters into those scenes of low 
life, but occasionally orgauixes tiiem, 
that whatever higher capacities he 
may feel witliiu him, he cares not 
liow long they lie dormant while 
Falstsff’s exhaiistless wit is tiierc 
to grace these follies with an in- 
tellectual cliaracter. Nay, so easily 
is he disposed to be pleasi-d, that 
even Bardoipii, Poins, or Francih, 
will serve his turn : Banlolph’s 
nose had evidently been so long a 
mine of wit both to Faistaff and the 
Prince, that the Prince might have a 
pride in showing that the vein was 
even yet not wrought out ; and that 
in the bands of a man of talent. It 
might still be turned tosoniearrcount. 
But the delight which he receives 
from the dilemma in which he places 
tbu^ foolish Francis, with bis single 
par^o^note of anon, anon, sir ! *’ 
and the account of bis sworn bro- 
therhood with the Drawers, In which 
ha truly says, that be sounded the 
very base string of humility, evince a 
stiil less critical taste. Lsughter, 
no matter how caused, seems to him 
to bo the end of life. 
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** But the tcene iritb hla father/* 
■ayi Horn, " plaiolf evincei how lit- 
tle the better feeliogs of hla heart 
hail Buffered by this unworthy atao* 
datioD. That acene, we must recol- 
lect. had been already parodied by 
anticipation by Falataff ; and how* 
natural, how pardonable would it 
have been, if a amile at the recollec- 
tion of the lecture of the night had 
mingled with the mornlng'a audience. 
Must he not ,have perceived, aa 
clearly as we, *the hollowness and 
incoiinequedce of two thirds of his 
father’s reproaches? As a stranger 
he might, but not as a sun. Ttie ob- 
ject ol the reproof is in truth inoio 
in the right than he who administers 
it : but It is a father who does so, 
and agsinst him tlie son cau avail 
himself ot no other weapons hut pa- 
tience and love. He atliiiiis the just- 
ice of the reproacli — lie asks' only 
forgiveness. 

' I ^h.ill li«'ri'nft«‘r, ni) moot ^racioua Lord, 
Jii! lonre 

" With what a noble dre of enthu- 
siasm does he appear inflamed, when 
the opportunity oi great deeds in be- 
half ot his king and couuiry is^ pre- 
sented to him! how generous is his 
vol'MUary eulogium on fhe bravery 
and knightly woilh ot Percy! — an 
eulogium whicli flows trom that 
sympathy which he tcels tor ail 
excellence, and which pauses not 
to consider whether the object on 
which it is bestowed be friend or 
foe, 

« But does this interview with his 
father effect a change in Heniy’s 
character V Has he really determined 
in future to chaiige his course, and 
to avoid this wild and diM-reditabie 
society y ‘ Not a whit.’ His better 
understanding with his fa.her only 
seems to raise liis spirits, and the 
first place to which he adjourns 
from the palace Is the tavern. He 
who is so soon to wield so nobly t' e 
geueml's truncheon, must begin by 
playing upon it like a fife.* lie al- 
lows himself ample time to listw to 
the delightful squabbles of Falstsff 
and the Hostess. When, at last, not- 
withstaiidiDg the brilliancy and ful- 
± 


ness of his own wit, ho feels himself 
fairly overcome by the irresistible 
flood ot Fulstaff *s humour, he con- 
trives, like a true humorist, to 
furnish bimaelf with the materials 
of laughter for a month, by assign- 
iujg to the poor fat knight * a charge 
ot foot* Here tho humour almost 
amounts to cruelty, worn it not that 
his knowledge of PuatafTa resourcea 
assures liim Uiat be will net really 
be the sutferer oo this uccaelon any 
more thuu on those that have pre- 
ceded it.’* 

The character of hii rival Percy 
is H sliripic ou«: the name of 'Hot- 
spur deseiihes it at opce; he is a 
being of tire fro|ii head to heel. Ho 
has many of the great qualities that 
should adorn knighthood, high ho- 
nour, boundless couiage, respect to 
engsgeinonU, gmerosity ; but he 
wants its great oriiameui, the spirit 
of love — and its greatest safeguard, 
reflective prudence. In love his cha- 
racter is altogether deficient: ho 
treats his wife with no tenderness; 
ho iriti lists her with no confidence; 
sho is to him but a housekv^eper, an 
indispensable, but on the whole irk- 
some, appendage to his state. Kven 
tor hieudship he seems to have liltlo 
incliiialion : his aitavhineuts take 
their rise in a spiiit of opposition; 
the best passpoit to his fiieiidshlp 
and prqteetion is that the Individual 
shall have been injured or rejecud 
by otlierH. In piudeuce ho is, if 
puHsihlc, Htjll iiioro deficient. In- 
capable of reflection, he cau form 
no due osiimatcs of himself and 
others ; impelled by the fire within 
him, ho lliinks that every thing 
must yield to it us he has done 
hiniAelt. His courage is more ani- 
uml than intollcclual ; he is lar too 
wordy and tem self-laudatory to be a 
great leader. Bur out of tltis voiy 
propensity, hoyvever, SKakspeare has 
^ drawn one of hU simple and pathe- 
tic Suiiches. W'ould to . heaven,” 
exclaims Perry but the instant be- 
fore he falls beneath the sword of 
the vlctoiioua Prince, “thy name in 
arms were now as great as mine ! ” 
-Self-confident, secure of conquest, 
Hotspur only wiahes that his victim 


• Horn li.i* not here evinre<l lii* uiiu.il sccurncy. It i# PabUfT, not the Prince, who 
converts hit trnncbcoa to theto “ ba|s. 
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w«r€ with higher reikowD, 

that he might offer him a worthier 
saerlBce on the altar of his vanity ; 
he never contemplates the alterna- 
tion, that he himselt* shonld so soon 
stoop his crest to him whom he al- 
most despises as unknown in arras. 
Such a character ns Hotspur would, 
In ordinary hands, have been an ex- 
tremely unpleasing one ; hut Shak- 
speare has softened Its rugged out- 
lines, and given it a peculiar and 
even pleasing individuality, by the 
lougli humour with which he has 
invebted it, wliich in this instance is 
lint merely ornamental; but is truly 
the cementing r|ua1ity — the spirit of 
life by which tlin whole eharActer is 
moulded into an animated and natu- 
ral whole. 

Shakspearc has given uh but a few 
glimpses of the eonspiratnrs, hut 
these few are sullielent to illustrate 
their obaractcra, and to set us at ea<)e 
as to the danger of Henry from biich 
a rebellion. The single scene in 
which tliey are discovered parcelling 
out their respective shares of Eng- 
land upimvthn map;— dividing the 
bear’s, skin before they liave killed 
liiin; — their already apparent dis- 
seubions, the contempt which Hot- 
spur openly expresses for (ilendow- 
er’s magical pretensions, the firm 
belief which tlio Wclslfddef cuter- 
taitis in them ; bis boast of having 
thrice scut Bolingbroko 

“ JiootIpNs hiMiir, ao'l vvcathiT-bcalcii 
back,’* 

and Hotspur's coolly sarcastic re- 
joMkder, 

Iljgms whiinut boots, ‘^iid in foul 
' weather tuu I « 

l^uvib'soniies he agues, in the (feviPo uunu’?" 

Alt these admlrq^bly prepare ua fot 
tiie jealQUsigh, the divided councils, 
and /asbnesa which led to the en- 
counter of the rebels with the royal 
army duVing ,tho absebce of CHen- 
dower, and to the defeat and sup- 

ihcsslon of Ibo rebellion at Shrews- 

ury. They make us feel how 
poignantly. Xorthtimberlaud must 
liava afterwards felt the pathetic 
reproach ( 1 ^ Lady Percy— on his 

» to %ing up his troops to 
{stance of his son. , 


Let them alone * 

1 ho marshal, and the archbishop, are strong : 
Had my bweet Ilnriv had but half their 

nntnberM, 

To'dny might F, hani'ing on Hotspur 'a neck, 
llivo talked of Honmouth’a grave." 

The psit of the Prince is the con- 
necting link between the tragic and 
the comic portions of Ueniy IV. 
The conqucior of Percy is also the 
companioti of PalstfifT and Ids group. 
** But Fiilbtafl’, uiiiiidtatcd, inimitable 
EalstufT, buvv bball I describe iliee ? ' 
So asked Dr Johnson, breakiug out 
iiitovn uuvv'uiited fit of rnthiisiabm ; 
— tor, strange to say, the grave and 
moral Duclor seems to have been 
muro deeply Htiiick with Shak- 
speare's powers in this comic con- 
cepUoti of cbaracler tlian in any of 
bis tragic and dignified cieations. 
Most cerUinly the effort required 
for the prodiiciion of sudi a chniac- 
ter as Fftlblaff was not lebs tlian that 
by vvddcb a Lear, a Calili.m, a Mac- 
beth, an Imogen, or a Miranda was 
called into being. All wen* equally 
drawn purely fiom the regions of 
imagination; for Ealstaff, tlioiigli re- 
presented by Shakbpeaie, as walking, 
or rather *' larding" this eaitli, and 
frequeiitingbomeof ilioseliMintHwitb 
which the poet biiiinelf was familial, 
was as little tlie mei e result of actual 
obhervatioii, and as purely an ideal 
conception, as the airiest or most 
supernatural of Ids characters. No 
such being, wo may be assured, ever 
figured at the Globe or graced the 
festivities of llio Mitre or the Mer- 
maid. Gross and caiildy as be seems 
^ — be has yelrome to usfiom tbesame 
region fiom which those more spiri- 
tual visitants bad preceded 1dm ; 
from that world of imagination witii 
which Sh .kspearo was as familiar 
wldU hjB stood a culpiit before Sir 
Thomas Lucy, as wheu in after life 
he wanted the streets of London, or 
' sat an honoured guest in the hospi- 
table halls of Lord Southampton. 

The substance of our English cii- 
tlcisni on the subject of Falstaff (ox- 
cepfthe Ingenious hut paradoxical 
attempt of Mr Morgan to prOve that 
Falstaff was neither cowardly nor 
selfish) is pretty well embodied in 
the following reiqarks of CumboVk 
land.* 


The Observer. 8G. 
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*' To fill up the drawing of this 
perRODSge, Sbakspeare conceived a 
voluptuary in whose figure and elm* 
factor there should be an asaeniblagc 
of comic qualities; in his pers^Mi he 
should be bloated and blown up to 
the size ol a Silenus, lazy, liixui iuua ; 
in sensuality a Satyr, in internpeiauco 
a BacchatMlian. As he was to stand 
in the post of h rin<>leader among 
thieves aud cutpui-ses, he made him 
a notorious liar, a swriggciing cow- 
ard, vnioglui ions, nrhlti ary, kiiavi'^h, 
crafty, t oracious of plunder, l.ivish 
ot his gains, ivithont credit, honour^ 
or honesty, and in debt to evciy 
body about him. As he was to he Lite 
chief seducer and mi'«lc;Hler of the 
heir-npparf lit to llic croivn, it was 
incumhent on the poet to qualify 
him for tliat part— iiifcinh a manner 
as should gi\e probability and even 
n pled to the temptation ; tills was 
only to lie done by tbo stiungest 
touriies and the happiest coloiitings 
of a master; by biltins; off a humour 
so happy, so fart ti.iiH, and oi bO al- 
luring a cant as hhould tempt e\cu 
royally to forget ilst lf, and \litue 
to turn reveller in his company. 
His lies, his tanity, and his cowuid- 
ice, too gross to deceive, were In ho 
80 iogenioua as to gi\e delight; his 
t:utining etasions, his willy re- 
source's, ins mock soieuiiiity, hie 
vapoming self toiwetjueiice, serve 
to furnisli u continual teastof lamrii- 
ter to his royal companion. II« was 
not only to bo witty himself, but tbe 
cause of wit in othera ; a wix tstono 
tor raillery, a buffoou, wboae very 
person was a jest. Compounded of 
these humours, Shakspeare pro- 
duced the character of 8tr JohnVal- 
Btaif, a character which neither an- 
cient nor modern comedy has ever 
equalled, which was so much the 
favuuiite of the author as to be In- 
troduced in three several plays, and 
tvhicli Is likely to bo the idol of the 
English stage as long os it shall 
speak the language of Shakspeare.” 

No very substantial addition is 
made to these observations by tlie 
criticism of Schlegel ; and, indeed, 
the features of FalsUfif's rharacter 
are so broad and palpable, that they 
could hardly be mistaken by those 
who first attempted to delineate 
them. The best remark in Schlegel’a 
critique ia, that Falataff employs the 
activity of his understanding as the 
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means of obtaining the pfeaslng ra* 
poeo of sensuality for his body. ${. 
tiiated as FalstatV Is— ho feels this 
to bo the price wbicli be must pay 
in order to take hU ease In hii* inn ; 
— aud he paya it (the only debt ho 
does pay) honestly, aud to the last 
fiirthiiig. 

“ KHlstaiT,” says Schlegel, Is the 
Hiiromit of Sliakhpearu H comic in* 
veutloii. lie has Cduiiiiued this 
character through three plays, and 
exhibited him iu every vaiiety of 
hituation, iviiliuut exhausting liim» 
self: the figuie is drawn s» defi- 
nitely aud iiidividuiilly, that, to tiio 
mere reailer, it anords the conqileto 
iinpiesabin of n piTsonal niquaiut- 
niice. F .1 Is tali' is the. must Rgieeabio 
and eiiteitn*nii)g knaie tlint ever 
was pt>itin}ed. Hit ronteinpiihle 
qualiticH are not dii^guiserl : he in old, 
Iceherous, nud di-^solute; eorpiilent 
beyond tiiensure, and always aiten- 
tive to cUeriMh his body hy eaiing, 
di inking, and sleeping; eonstHiitly in 
debt, and any thinir but conscleutloiiB 
In the ehoice of the nieens by whieh 
money it to be procured ; n covvar*'- 
ly soldier and a lying braggart, n 
llatterer to the lace, and a suiuist he* 
hind the barks of bin fiicndn, and 
yet we are never disgusted wiili hi * . 
Wo see that bin lender rare oi bini* 
s«df is without any mixture of ma- 
lice towards utheis; he would only 
not he disturbed in the pleading re- 
]tf»?»e.of Ilia MeiisiDtliiy, and this lie 
attains through the aetirity of liis 
underhta.kdiiig. Always on the alert, 
and good-humoured, ever ready to 
crack jokes on others, and to llsfen 
to tliose of which ho is himself the 
subject— so that he justly bunsts that 
he is not only witty himself, but the 
cause of wit in nihers— bo in on sd- 
ininble Ci>mpanli)ii for youthful idle- 
ness and levity. Under a helpfeft 
exterior, ho conceals an extremely 
acute mind I he has always ^oirie 
dexterous turn at command wheii- 
'svor any of hia free jokes begin to 
give dhpleasure; he is shrewd in 
Ilia dislinrtioiis between tbosj^ from 
whom ho has favours to solicit and 
those over whom he may assume a 
familiar ascendency, lie is so con- 
vinced that the part hn plays ran 
only pass under the cloitk of wit, 
that even when alone he is never al- 
together serious, but gives tho drol- 
lest colouring to his love lutriguei'. 
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Ills relations with others, otid liis 
sensual philoiophy — witness his in- 
imitable soliIo(|nieHon honour, oil the 
Influenre of wine upon bravery, and 
hU description oi the be(7(;arly vaga- 
bonds whom he had cnliiited.” 

PtM'haps tlio cowardice of Falataff 
in too much insisted on, botli by tho 
Fuglish and tho dermau ciitic. 
In FalHtafP, cowardice is nut so much 
a weakness as a principle, — less an 
innate quality than the dictate of 
wisdom and reflection. He has this 
sense of danger, hut not tlic discom- 
posure of fear. He retains his sagacity, 
qiiick-wittedness, and presence of 
mind— and invariably contrives to 
extricato liimself from liis dangers 
or embarrassments. With such a 
body as he is obliged to drag about 
him, what could courage avail him V 
He sees that military prowess would, 
on his part, be a ridiculous and 
hopeless affectation ; the better part 
of valour, whatever it may be in 
other cases, he most potentlybelicvcH 
in his own case must be discre- 
tion. Falstaff’s cowardice is only 
proportionate to tho danger, and so 
would every wise man’s be, did not 
other feelings make him valiant. 
To such feelings— the dread of dis- 
grace, the souse c^ honour, and the 
love of fame, he makes no preten- 
sion. It is tho very characteristic of 
his nature to be totally insensible to 
them. Ho looks only t:i self pre- 
servation, and that lie finds can be 
much more effcctualJy secured by 
wit than weapons. 

On the wit of Falstaff we find 
little iu our German friends that is 
new or deserves quotation. We 
prefer extracting tho following plea- 
sing and discriminating passage from 
one of the essays of Mackenzie.* 
The imagination of FaUtaif is won- 
derfully quick and creative, in the 
pictures of humour and the associa- 
tions of wit. But tho ‘ pregnancy of 
. his w it,’ according to his own phrase, 

* is made a tapster; * and his fancy, 
how vivid soever, still subjects itself 
to the grossness of those sensual con- 
•ceptions which arc familiar to his 
mind. We are astonished at that 
art by which Sbakspeare leads' tho 
powers of genius, imagination, and 
wisdom in captivity to tliis son of 
earth; it is as if, transported into 
the enchanted island in the Tempest, 


we saw the rebellion of Caliban 
successful, and the airy spirits of 
Prospero ministering to the brutality 
of his slave. 

** Hence, perhaps, may bo derived 
great part of that infinite amusement 
v/hich succeeding audiences have 
always found, from the representa- 
tion of Falstafi'. We have not only 
tho enjoyment of those combina- 
tions and that contrast to which 
philosophers have ascribed the plea- 
sure wo derive from wit in general ; 
but wo hare that singular combina- 
tion and contrast whicli tho grois, 
the sensual, and the brutish mind of 
Falstaflf exhibits, when joined and 
compared with that admirable pow- 
er of invention, of wit, and of hu- 
mour, which his conversation per- 
petually displays. 

'' In the immortal work of Cervantes, 
we find a character with a remarka- 
ble mixture of wisdom and absur- 
dity, which in one page excites our 
highest ridicule, and in the next is 
entitled to our highest respe.ct. 
Don t^uixote, like Falstaff, is en- 
dowed with excellent discernment, 
sagacity, and genius ; but his good 
souse holds fiet of his diseased ima- 
gination, of his overruling madness 
foi tho achievements of knight-er- 
rantry, for heroic valour, and lieroic 
lave. The ridicule In the character 
of Don (Quixote consists in raising 
low and vulgar incidents, through 
the medium of his disordered fancy, 
to a rank of importance, dignity, and 
solemnity, to wliich in their nature 
they are tho most opposite tliat cau 
be imagined. With Falstaff it is 
nearly the reverse; the ridicule Is 
reduced by subjecting wisdom, 
onour, and other the most grave 
and dignified principles, to the con- 
trol of grossness, buffoonery, and 
folly. It is like the pastime of a fa- 
mily masquerade, where the laugh- 
ter is equally excited by dressing 
clowns as gentlemen, or gentlemen 
as clowns.^ 

Almost all critics have concurred 
in condemning the needless harsh- 
ness of Falstaff’s treatmentby the new 
king. Falstaff, agreeably surprised 
by the intelligence of tho death of 
Henry IV., while engaged in a most 
serious carousal at Justice Shallow’s, 
posts up to London, in the full per- 
suasion of the truth of Pistol’a assu* 
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ranee. Street Knight» thou art 
now one of the greateat men In the 
realm/' He has even begun to 
lavish dignities upon his friends on 
the strength of his own immediate 
promotion; and to threaten his ene- 
mies with his vengeance. Master 
Robert Shallow, choose what office 
thou wilt in the land — *Tis 
thine/'—” Lot us take oiiy man's 
horses,— the laws of England are at 
our commandment. Happy are they 
which have been my friends, — and 
woe to my Lord (vhief .lusticc ! ’* 
Such is the magic which the wit and 
honhemmie of FalstaiF exercise 
over our minds, tiiat we feel it like 
a personal stroke of injustice and 
cruelty, when in return for the en- 
thusiastic and hearty, ” God save 
thee, my sweet boy,” with wliich he 
greets his old associate in the coro- 
nation procession, he receives the 
freexing answer,— not even address- 
ed to himself, — ” My Lord ('hief Jus- 
tice, speak to that vain man/’ And 
tids at latit is followed by a sermon 
on his vices, and a sentence of ba- 
nisiiment for ten miles from the 
royal person. At first bo cannot 
believe Ids misfortune real ; ” 'tis 
but a colour.” ” 1 shall be sent for 
in private to him;’* ho ciideavofirs, 
thougii obviously with some sink- 
ings of heart, to persuade Shallow 
that his thousand pounds are safe : 
till the entrance of the Chief Justice, 
and his committal to the Fleet Pii- 
son — a committal fur which there is 
no warrant in the speech of the 
King— banish the Ir^st remains of his 
delusion. It is singular, that .Shak* 
spearc should have inti odured this 
needless and unmeaning piece of 
cruelty ; for the real conduct of Hen- 
ry, as described by Stowe, would 
have afforded materials for a noble 
scene, in which justice iiiigli*. have 
been done to the cause of morality 
without any injury to feeling. ‘‘After 
his coronation, King Henry called 
unto him all those young lords and 
gentlemen who were the followers 
of his young acts, to tvery ona of 
H'hom he gave tick gifts, and then 
commanded that as many as would 
change their manners, as he intend* 
ed to do, should abide ti ith him in his 
court; and to all that would persevere 
in their former like conversation, he 
gave express commandment, upon 


pain of their heads, never after that 
day to come into ids presence.” 

In the First Part of Heiuy IV, 
Falstaff is iho Atlas upon whose 
shoulders the support of almost the 
whole comic portion of tho plot i.4 
laid ; for Bardolph is but tlie recipient 
and the butt of the wit of otlier men. 
He has no wit save in his ” inalmMcy 
nose;” deprived of that feature, he 
would he less than nothing aiwl va« 
nity. Shakspeare hirm elf, however, 
rppears to liavc felt the demands on 
his humorous iiiierition in the c'na- 
raeter of Falstalf to be too great and 
incessant ; for, in tlie .second part of 
the play, ho divides tlie duties of 
the comic among sever.'d nuxiliaiies 
— Pistol, the Hostess, Shallow, and 
Silence— and the comic i< more <if 
the passive than the active Kind. 
Pistol is a character of u more tem- 
porary and local cast than is u.^ual 
with Shaksponre; a bra/'^adocio, 
whoso language is a patchwork 
of passages from p]a>s in whicii 
the poet had been occasionally a 
perfotmer. This language, otiginally 
adopted to aid hi^ swaggering man- 
ner, has, in the eod,becomcnntuial to 
him ; he tliinks, uh well as lie speaks, 
in fustian. It is in vain that FdKstalF 
cutreata him, wiieti ho biirigs tho 
news of Henry’s death, to “deliver 
them like a man of this woild.” The 
only answer lie receives is, 

“ A foutra for the uoiM anrl vi()r|i|)inq;.> Im*-*' ' 

1 ’»iicaK of Afrir.i, ami tnjliK n 

To many ho appoars, by dint of Ida 
“Ercles’ vein,” an ahsoluto hi»ro ; 
hut Falstaif, with hia ii'<ual sagacity, 
has detected histiioroiigh cowardice, 
has long set him dowu as “ a frmr 
cheater,'* and actually dares (!) to 
draw bis sword upon liie boaster,* 
and drive him out of the Boar's Head 
with contempt. Tho Hostess is a 
still more carefully rmisbed charac- 
ter, and more interesting, because 
loss connected with the mere man- 
ners of the time. Hers is one of 
which tho prototype can never en- 
tirely disappear. To her imagina- 
tion, the knight whom she has known 
“ these nine-and-twenty years, come 
peascod time,” appears a very pat- 
tern of honour and a mirror of 
knigbUiood. It is evident she could 
never have mustered up courage to 
have him arrested, bad her bill 


* Part 2, act ii. ictne 4. 
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amounted to two hundred nobles in- lately appean svHjlhtly or pbiloso* 
stead of one, but for his breach of phical. Well mlgiitFalsCafF observe of 
promise of marriage, after that en- him, ** f do seethe bottom of Justice 
ffagement of liis on ** Wednesday in Shallow/* lie Is the very pattern ot 
Whitsun- week, upon the parcel-gilt self- conceited, character hiss I uunity. 
goblet, sitting in the Dolphin chain- lie even seems to think it necessary 
her, the day the IMiice broke liis to translate his ideaa so as to render 
head for likening his father to a them level to the capacity of others, 
singing man of Windsor.” And how for he generally repeats Jiis observa- 
InMtantanfoiisly does the old respect tions three or four times over, vary- 
and attachriicnt revive when Falstalf ing the pliraso in ail ways. “ I will 
reappears ! Ho has but to whisper not excuse you — you sluill not be 
in her car, “As 1 am a gentleman,” excused — excuses shall not be ad> 
— a phrase wiiieh siie has too good mitted — there is no excuse shall 
reuNoii to say she has lieard from him serve— you shali not be exnisou.” 
before, — and tlie demand for the With what senile tiiiitnpli doee he 
hundred nobles is converted into a recal to the rf‘(‘ollection of Silence the 
loan of ten pounds more, though days when lie was called mad Shal- 
“ she pawn licr gown for it.” low, lusty Shallow, when, in enm- 

'J'here is something peculiarly de« pany with FalstniF, little John Dort, 
iightfiil in tiiG country scenes at and others, he had known (he haunts 
Justice Shallow's. Fvery one, in- of the A'o/n had been one «f the 
deed, must have felt the pleasing swash-huiklers of (lie inns of court, 
effect produced in a novel or play, and fought” with one S.-impsonStoik- 
by carrying the hero out of the tur- fish, a fruiterer, behind Gisiy’s Inn ! ” 
bulence and bustle of tlie city into Then his inimitable trciisiiions from 
the calm and retirement of the coon- moralizing on death to the price of 
try, I )uii Quixote iie ver appears more fat ^•aUl«— 

delightful than when lectuiing the “ o. th* tU-, 1 >*|n‘nt • :>nr] fn 

goatherds on the golden ago in the -pp hf»w nnny ot miio> i>M .irqo.iiiit.mcof avp 
Sierra Morotia, or assisting in the ! 

festivities of the inarriflge of ('arna- “ Wo •.hall nil I'ollow, i’r>\min. 

cho i Oil Bla^ is nettu' so great a shfiiion- I’cttun — 'n,. ci.ruin ; vory 
favourite with us than when we see mi.o, mtv rl.Mih, as tin* f'sihoist ttnyp, 

him with Seipio, in tiu* patiliou at is r<*Ttain to hII— alUhill du. 

Lirias, sitting down to the liis* olla >"k«. oi bullpoKs .sr.unlord iiir? 
podrida which had been [imduccd “ 'I'mly, n>ysm, I wnsnotth.'re. 

under the auopiccs of Master Joa- “ Shollnu-. iK-ath o'rtaiti. — Is oU 

chim ; and Kalsi.iff no where appears DwmWc of joiu town living >ct y ” 
more imposiiig or agreeable than Silence, though an alx^olute rnjjnt 
when accepting the hospitalities of moitnum when sober, has an under- 
the Justice's scat, and eating pippins current of gaiety in him too— when 
and carraways in the orchard, in drunk. Wine seems to mske little 
Gloucestershire. With what a con- impression on Shallow, or rather, on 
scioiisness of the favour ho is con- the whole, he is more reasonable in 
fcrrlng does he yield to the Impor* his cups than otherwise. But Si- 
tunities of the Justice to stay and lence loses the only safeguard he 
taste his shortdegged hens, his joint had when sober, namely, the con- 
of nuitton, and tiny little kick- scioiisness of his own utter imhpci- 
>hawa.” Jfj? accepts tlie homage lUy : he becomes a roy^terer, insists 
which ia^ paid him by Shaiiow and on inflicting on the company a va- 
lilB coiHiri tt’lih the same lordly air rioty of now songs, then subsides, 
with which Im receives the sword of liko an expiring candle, into second 
his captive. Sir John Colville of the childishness and mere oblivion, till 

FalstaflT, who, amidst ail the ezeite- 
Sbsliow and Silence— what a pair! meiit which the news of llpury’s 
We should hesitate at first ta admit death and his own prospects pro- 
the possibility of a lower deptli of duces, has kept an eye on his new 
coroinonpiare imbecility than is ex« pupil to the art of toping, consigns 
hibited in Shallow, till we see him him to that Euthaaasia for which he 
fairly placed beside his cousin SU was most fitted—** Carry Master Si- 
lence; but In hii company he abso- fence to bed/’ 

PrinUH Jut PaJJmfitnf and fhiwpsw/. Pant** Edinhurqh, 
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TIIK TIIttEJi KROTIIBU) Ol' DAMASi IS; 
A UOMKDY. 


tlY OKIILEN.SOIIT..Krj|':R. 


The dramatic literature of Gcr- 
tnany at tho presont moment certain- 
ly by no means ajipeara in the roost 
JukIi and palmy stale, 'riimigh far 
enough from lieing very eiithusiaalic 
admirers of tho last great modem 
pioyu'nyhti Mii liner, we muat 

admit, that, since his death, lew 
auccessora more worthy to wield 
tiie dramatic sceptre liave arisen. 
Tipck, absorbed in the composition 
of fantastic satires and philosophical 
novels, seems to have entirely aban- 
doned the drama. Uhland has follow- 
ed his example; but has fortunately 
aflorded us some coropensation in his 
delightful Ijfi'ics; a field, indeed, for 
which, notwithstanding the merits 
of his tragedies of Lewis of Bava- 
ria,” and ** Kroest of Swabia,” wo 
think him better fitted than that of 
dramatic composition. Grilparxer, 
whose **Sappho”gave. promise ofdra- 
matic powers in the purest and most 
classic taste, which his “ Ottocar,” 
and his True Servant of his Master,” 
have scarcely justified, has tor some 
years past been entirely silent, if wo 
exrept the light and trifling opera of 
*' Melusina.” Raupach alone, the 
clever, prolific Raupach— -the Scribe 
of Berlin, seems to keep possession 
of the stage ; and however little we 
may be disposed to recognise in him 
our ideal of a perfect dramatist, we 


must in justice say, that compared 
with theGrahbes, Immermanns, A.uf^ 
fenhergs, and others, who attempt to 
dispute preeedeney with him, we 
have no didiciilty in declaring him 
to be tlic true prince, and the others 
who figure in 'the dramatic field 
mere rounterfeits. 

Oehlenschlieger’s dramas have 
by no means enjoyed the same po- 
pularity on the stage as those of 
Raupach; for in the tactique of 
*' stage business ” the Dramatist of 
Berlin has the advantage of the 
Dane, in all tbe higher elements 
of the drama, however, his Inferior- 
ity must be admitted. Granting to 
UaupHch the power of constructing 
and evolving his plot with dexterity; 
thorough knowledge of stage effect; 
a pathos whicli, though sometimes 
theatrical and hollow, is frequently 
impressive; and great skill in the 
dialectics drama, it is impossible to 
recognise in him those higher prin- 
ciples of composition, that standard 
of nature, to which all Oehlenschiu;- 
ger’s compositions seem adapted. 
There is nothing in particular by 
which the poetry of Oehlenschlssger 
is more agreeably distlnguisbed from 
that of many of his German contem- 
poraries than by its cheerful and 
healthful character. Mysticism he 
has none ; from the theories of the 
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fate tragedians, the MiillneTS and 
the Houtvalds, he turns with dis- 
like; with the Catholic reveries and 
RoMicrucian or masonic inupimeriei 
ot Werner, or the stormy meloara- 
matic exhibitions of a Klingeman, or 
an linmennann, he has as little 
sypipathyi in short, t)}e overstrained, 
the affected, the obscure, the purely 
fantastic, in all their inanifestations, 
are foreign to the character of his 
mind. His poetry affords another 
roof how indispensable, or at least 
ow valuable, is the possession of the 
(quality of iiumour to every true poet. 
This is the controlling principle by 
which the other powers of his mind 
are restrained and guided to their 
proper ends ; which prevents his 
pathos from degenerating into a 
puling sentimentality, his passion 
from swelling into turbulent bom- 
bast, his imagination from running 
wild into airy and fantastic theories. 
Oehlenschlaiger's is no one sided 
view of nature or art; he has an eye 
fur ail the comic, as well as the tra- 
gic aspects of life, and seizes with 
equal tact and dexteiity the laiigh- 
ing graces of an Oriental tale or the 

? ;riiii and iron force of Scaiidiiiaviaii 
able. It is impossible t<» peruse any 
of his lighter works without being 
impressed with the idea of a wt 11- 
balanced mind, in which good sense, 
good feeling, and a tempered vein 
oflinagiiiatiuuare happily combined. 
Ill his Aladdin, of which we exhibi- 
ted an outline in a former iiuiiiber, 
the comic and tragic were intimately 
blended in the same piece ; the play 
of which we propose to exhibit some 
specimens on the present occasion 
is almost exclusively comic. It is 
the old theme of the 'fhree Krothert 
of Damascus, an Oriental edition of 
our own European conception of the 
•* Twin Brothers of Ephesus’*— a 


story in some shape or other familiar 
to all the literatures of Europe ; but 
treated by Oehlenschlaiger with a 
degree of light and quiet humour 
{sometimes, perhaps, a little too 
European for the Asiatic locality of 
the piece), which imparts to it an 
air or novelty and originality. Poe- 
try, in any elevated sense of the word, 
our readers must not expect; the na- 
ture of the subject did not admit of 
it; but in that poetry which is to be 
found in the light, clear, and graceful 
treatment of a comic groundwork, 
and in the dexterous management 
of a somewhat intractable imbrog- 
lio. the Tiiree Brothers of Damascus 
will not be found deficient. From 
the contrast between the close re- 
semblance of the tiiree brothers in 
corporeal appearance, and the total 
dilTeieiice which exists between one 
oi them and tlie other two in mental 
coniorniation, the ivhole movement 
of this little piece is made naturally 
and easily to aiise ; and though the 
characters of two ot the brothers, 
Ibad and Syabiik, can scarcely be 
said to be diMiugiii«bed by any yeiy 
inaiked teaiuies, yet those of the 
covetous brother Babekau, and bis 
wife Lira, are vigorous, original, 
and cmisistint. But these charac- 
ters Hill untold llieinselves better 
ill Oelileiibchlseger's veises than in 
our prose ; and as we hate the sys- 
tem of short extiacts iu dealing with a 
woi k of art, we shall begin by quoting 
the first act, which is of no very for- 
midable length, entire ; premising 
merely, that we have taken the li- 
berty, in some few instances, of 
abridging some portions of the dia- 
logue which did not appear mate- 
rially to forward either toe action of 
the piece or the developement of 
the characters. 


A tSfjuarc, with Tttes, A Khan on the Uft hand, 

Ibraiiiv, a caravan driver — Iimd — Syaiiuk {lao of the thee hoihere). 

Ibrahim. So ! Here we are in Bagdad ! On the way 
You've fared like princes,— for your sleep you*ve had 
Soft carpets, and strong camels for your riding. 

Ibad. Like princes ! One would think, to hear you talk. 

We came from Paradise and not the Desert. 

Ibrahim. Your merry bearing, and your strange resemblance. 
Have much amused my caravan. 

Ibad. *Tis fair then 
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The caravan should pay for it. 

No niau la bound to play the fool for nothing. 

If at our coat the caravan has laughed. 

They must not leave us weeping at our own. 

Ihrnhim. Payment 1 The very word has sent them truopiug— 
As by the Desert wind the sands are scattered — 

Each to his Lome. 
ibad. And we have none 1 

Ibrahim, What are ye ? 

Fbad, Two honest artizans^ two poor kuife-griiiders, 

Driven forth, in search of work, to other lands : 

And as our faces nature framed alike. 

So fate has made our joys and labours one. 

Ibtahint, A jovial pair in sooth ! — Hut tell me how 
Thus tnoneylesH yo can be merry too r 
Ihatt, Ask rather how the rich niau can be merry ; — 

The haik swims lightent with the lightest load. 

fortiiiglit hence, perhaps, t'ou tind us giavur, 
Deep-thinking wights, teltows with furrowed hruws : 

For, fijMith to say, between ourselves, we hope 
To make our fortunes here in this saoie city. 

Jbruhnn, Tliat li(»pe is built on r|uicksaudH. 
thad. Not a whit. 

Here are no deserts, friend. Hut hear our tale, 
i\ri(l if it please you — take it in full priyineut. 

For not an asper eke have we to oiler. 

Ihmhim. I'll play the fool lor once, and hear your tale. 

Ihod, No tale, good Ibrahitii, but downright tiuth. 

In fair Damascus li\ed our father Sadih 
Some tliirty Huiiimcrs since, or tboreabouts. 

All honest and pains-taking citizen. 

'I'welve children were his lot— and but two bands 
To woik for them withal ; and yet he grumbled 
Not at his fate, but lived and laboiiied on— 

A thirteenth was expected, but the case 
You'll own was rather hard, when three at once 
Were added to his store instead of one. 

Three, each the other’s image— three impressions 
From the same die. I pass our childhood by. 

Short commons and long labour weic our portion ; 

Soon ill our father’s leathern shop we sat 
And plied his noisy calling — while the urchins, 

Gathering without, would jeer and mock our likeness. 

Ibad was gentle, 1 was lazy— not so 

Babekan, who with Downs and clenched fists 

Oft bade them hold their cursed tongues, and go — 

But still the more he raged they mocked the more. 

Once, as one luckless wight came grinning near him. 

He seized a stone and threw it; on his brow 
It lighted, and stone-dead the urchin fell. 

They seized and hurried us before the ('adi ; 

But how to tell the criminal ? r'here lay 

The rub — for each so like the other seemed, and all 

Sat with a look of perfect innocence 

That bafiied all reiearch. Of course Babekan 

Was silent for his own sake — we for his. 

In short they di<l not choose to hang all three— 

And so they only banished us for ever. 

Jhrahun. Poor devils I But your brother would be grateful ? 
Ibad, That will he seen : for we arc come to try him. 

We parted in the Desert; he himself 
Advised our parting. This confounded likeness, 
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Said he, brings nought but mockery on our heads 
Where’er we come. Far better let us part. 

And each man by himself pursue his fortune. 

Take you the left — IMl take the right. Some years 
Hereafter wo shall meet and share our gains : 

And greeting us, he turned and disappeared. 

Ibrafnm. And you ? — 

iSi/abnk. We did not part : the bands of custom, 

Of blood — and of the heart we could not tear 
Thus rudely — that were worse than aught beside. 

We wandered through Arabia, through Fgypt— 

Go where we would, labour was never wanting; 

But riches were as far removed as ever ; — 

W’hen suddenly the joyful news was brought us 
Our hrothe- had grown rich, smd here was married ; 

And so wc hurried here to share his fortunes. 

Ibrahim. And ye believe that he will share with you? 

St/nhuh. Why ! he has sworn it. 

jhrahim. Have ye witnesses ? 

*S//a//w4. Yes ; Allah’s self in Heaven. 

Ibrahim. Allah ! Good friend, 

He’ll scarcely answer to your summons. But 
1 will not with my croakliigs damp your hopes; 

Such things have been, and such may be again ; 

So God be with you. For the sum you owe me, 

Think not of that, 1 give it willingly 

While ye arc poor. Should fortune make you rich, 

1 tarry for a fortnight at the Khan, 

And there you’ll find me. 11 in nught beside 
1 can assist ye — not with money, look ye, 

But liand or head, call for me. Now, farewell. 

Ibad. Farewell, thou honest heart. 

St, 'ahull. God’s peace go with thee. Ihraiiim. 

Ibad (^drnu nitj breath'). He’s gone, and so one care at least is over. 
S/ahnli. True, we have nought to pay, but ho\o we aught 
To oat ? Methinks the meal of yesterday 
Will furnish but cold comfort for to-day. 

Ibad. We shall be with our brother soon. 

St/ahull. I feel 

A i[iialm at heart to think that we must meet him 
As beggars ; God knows how he may receive us I 
Ten years have flown since we beheld him last ; 

Ten years change many things, and riches mure ; 

And of us three, Babekan, as ye know, 

Was still tiic coldest, though the driest. 

In faith, 1 have not heart to face him fasting. 

Ibad, That may be helped. See you yon khan, wlioso roof 
Peeps forth so tempting from the palm-tree’s shadow? 

TJiere wc may breakfast. 

Si/alodi. Friend, have you forgotten 

That not an asper in our pur.se is left? 

Ibad. No, faith, not 1. But he assured Babekan 
Is known to all in Bagdad, and to such 
All men are glad enough to lend on credit. 

I know of old he had a liquorish tooth 
For stolen dainties and forbidden wine. 

And shall be much mistaken if mine host 
Hero of the suburbs know him not, and gladly 
Give credit for his breakfast till to- morrow. 

S//nhuk. ’Tis well for him, but not for us. 

Ibad. Even so. 

We will persuade our host we are Babekan. 
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Syahuh. How bo? Babekan canH be two at once. 

Ibad. One at a time we must appear^ and, like 
The guard, relieve each other at the moment. 

Syahuh. The joke were excellent, but will it answer ? 

In face and figure we arc like our brother, 

But not in voice. 

Ibad, That we must counterfeit 

As best we can. Perhaps ho has seldom heard him ; 

Babekan is laconic while ho*s eating. 

( The Landlord comes to the door of the Khau.^ 
Syafiuk. Yonder he stands, no doubt. 

Ibad. Tlio very man— 

A most unquestionable landlord's visage ! 

Slyly he sends liis prying glance abioa<l, 

As from the roof the urchin eyes the pigeons 
He lures with mouldy pease into his net. 

See how he smiles, and rubs his hands, and looks 

So courteous, with his copper cuuuteuaiK’e 

lied with the wine his guests have forced upon him ; 

And yet he can he brutal too, 1 warrant, 

And kick a guest most cavalierly out 

Who asks for breakfast, and has uouglit to pay for’t. 

Syahuh. Lay that to heart then, Ihad, and beware. 
ibad. Conceal yourself behind that cypress ; with 
That fasting face thou look st half dead already. 

But courage, my elixir will revive thee. 

The Landlurd (^(/rcftnif/ liiAi) courlromly). 

Good- morning, good Babekan — man of wisdom. 

Thou pattei ii to the. idle, ilauuliiig world, 

1 sec the cui'taii v^lilch you wear is even 

More coarse and ragged than tiie last. What then ? 

You are the same rich, wise, and worthy man. 

And can all'ord to smile at foppery. 

Jbad. You know me, though in rags, then ? 

Landlord. Have 1 not 

Pliilosopliy enough to separate 
The walnut from its filihy shell? 

Ibad. My voice 

You’ll scarcely recognise. I've caught a cold. ( llcuimlmj). 

Landhnd. Not easily. You never did me yet 
The honour to exchange a word with me. 

Ibad (asidr). So much the better ! 

Landlord. And to say the truth. 

Even if you had,'twould have been much the same. 

1 am so little musical, 1 scarce 

Could tell a treble from a thorough bass. 

1 mind the sense, and care not for the sound. 

Let but uiy guests speak plain, they'll have their asking- 
Ibad. This is my day of penance. Therefoi e am I 
In sackcloth and in ashes thusattiied. 

I’m not in all things so severe. 

Landlord. ), uo I 

In living you are tolerant enough. 

You love not noisy revels, that 1 know; 

Nor banquets where yourself must play the host ; 

But at a quiet solitary treat 
You ask no questions as to cost. 

Jbad, Bring out 

Your best, and place it hero beneath the shade. 

Landlord. Enchanted to obey your wish— ■ 

Ibad. But, bvk yc. 

I've got no money with me* 
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Landlord TbaV# of course. 

It were uot fit tbat such a man should walk 
With money in his pockety or should pay 
His bills in person ; adl will come in time ; 

Don’t mention such a trifle. {Exit.) 

Ibnd Well I 1 won’t. 

At least ho can’t deny 1 gave him warning, 

And none can say l call’d myself Babekan. 

Landlord {bringa out nie.ntit and wina^; spreath n carpet under the 
tree, and iiivdea Ibao to eat.) 

This is a pasty that might tempt a prophet. 

There’s fruit, and wine in that dark looking pitcher, 

That so i^he wine may answer for sherbet, 

Tf, by mischance, the Cadi should pass by ; 

Your conscience 

J/jfid. — Friend, will imitate the Cadi : 

’Twill pass and take no notice There, you’ll pledge me? 
Lnndluid. What says my lord? 

lhad. 1 say, make haste and drink. 

I do uot choose to diiuk alone. 

Landlord {^udoniftht d — aside). (Am I 
Awake? Is this Babekan?) Cioocl, my lord, 

L have a bu/ziug in my ear. Methought 
You ask’d me e\eii now to drink? 

lhad. 1 did so. 

I.andlard {^svntmtj hon udf opitostle to his giirsf ; rf/es him slead/h/, 
shahe.<i his luad, and says m an under voice, as he lohts a luny 
draniflit). 

Heavens, what a change! 

Jhfid (asidt ). .So ! I forget my part. 

(Aloud). Hold there, though ! that’s enough. This jug of yours 
h'or some things answers well, but there’s no seeing 
How much is drunk. 

LandUnd. For luy part, my good lord, \1)nnhinj aynin. 

1 <liiiik but little, and would gladly pu‘>H 
'Phat little too. I do protest that Jandloids 
Have not a greater enemy on earth 
'riiriii the mistaken courtesy ot guests. 

Who strive to make them topers like themschea. 

I always long to tliiow my wine away ; 

And never diink but to keep others tioin it. [^Dnnks again. 

ibud (tukuKf the jiitr/icr I'ruiu his month.) 

You really must set bounds to your exenioiis, 

Your health will sulfer in the public cause. {Eats and dnnhs). 

ISow tell me something sprightly. Since you liave 
T4«i music, wit must si'asou our repast. 

I pass then for a miser in the city ? 

Ah ! who can know himself. We hear but seldom 
The voice of truth. Speak, landlord, and speak boldly. 

'1 his is my day of peiiniicc and amendment. 

Come, tell me all my faults: the catalogue 
Will never spoil the relish of my wine. 

Landkod. For heaven’s sake, sir, let nothing spoil your lelish. 
lhad. No fear, good landlord. Let them talk. I have 
An appetite that will defy them all. 

Landlord. W'hy should you heed their empty babble ? You 
Have chosen the better and more solid part. 

And need uot care what envious foes may utter. 
lhad, O! Prophet! I've upset the salt cellar. 

Landlord. Wait, wait. I’ll bring another instantly. 

(As the Landlord goes out, Ibao viotions to Staiiuk, who 
/mints to take loAo’s place. In ad conceals himselj behind the 
cypress. The Landlord comes out with the salt cellar. 
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iSyahuk {eating guietlg, and in, thd same tone as Idad). 

Well then, what say they of me ? 

Landlord. Why, they say 

You are a miserable hunks your pardon 1 
’Tie they that say so, and not 1—a fellow 
That beats his wife although she brought him riches. 

And doats on his ill-favoured countenance-— 

Penurious, peevish, coarse—so says the world. 

S,ifafiak. 0 world how much dost thou mistake the man ! 

I am like other men, 1 have my failings, 

And do confess 1 take my rouse at times ; 

But for the rest — pure lies, upon mine honour. 

Landlord. If all the rest be lies, you have no failing ; 

Drinking 1 cannot reckon such. 

Aly d/oA. You speak 

After my heart. But see, the Jug is empty. 

Landtout (aside). He guzzles like a hsh — no matter— if 
He eat for two. I’ll i/iake him pay for four. 

( Aloud), 1 am enchanted tltat my cookery pleases ; 

You shame the very pilgrims when they first 
Land here, trom their starvation in the Desert ; 

You walk hut some few pace^ from your house, 

And eat and drink me with an appetite 
A caravan might envy. 

lA.^ the Landlord turns lus bach^ SvAiiUK again springs be- 
bind t/ir cifpress^ and Ihad .seats himself to ins place. 

Ihnd. \\ hat say they of my brothers, Landlord ? 

Laiidloi d. How ? 

Jbad. What say they of my brothers ? 

Landlord. You have none. 

Ihad, No brothers! 

LandlouL You had two, but they are dead. 

Ihad. Dead are they? dead. Then God be with them. But 
How know 1 that ? 

Landloid. Yourself have seen them buried. 

Jbad, All! I lorgot. Well I Peace he with tlieir ashes. (Rising), 

A bleshiiig oil this meal — aa for the payment 

J.nndUu d. Speak not of that — would that the debt were greater ! 

Ihad. Nay, do not wish for that ; it soon might bring then 
To heggaiy. 

Laudlaid (aside) Old miser that he is! still shamming poverty. 
Though lie has gold in linaps. Now then, Bubekaii, 

Farewell, and Allah's blessing go with thee. 
ibad, Tnanks, fiiend! 

Landlotd. Don't mention it. 

Syahuk (behind the cypress. ) Thanks, my good host. 

Landlord (hoicing^ jLithovl turning round). You are too good. 

{Aside as he goes out). The man is mad. Till now 
lie never gave a man a courteous word. \^Exit, 

luAU and Syaiiuk mett^ and eye each other musingly. 

Si/ahuk. That voice is like the screech-owl’s boding cry. 

Ibad. Fear not, our sun is still above the sky I 
tSynhuk. Hot if our brother should no brother be— 

Ihad. Then firm to our fraternal bond are we. 

Sifahuk. If he he mindless of his pledge of yore — 

Jbad. Still poverty and we were friends before ! 

Synhvlt. Yes, let the grumbling miser sluflf and awlli,' 
lie wanders, Ibad, in the Desert still. 

For us the palm-tree blooms, the fountains play. 

For us the sun brings forth the laughing day. 

If vainly for a sheltering home we look, 
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Labour gives bread, and water every brook ; 

We'll fashion knives and weapons. Sword and knife 
All men must use, who live and guard their life. 

The poorest bird still finds his grain of corn ; 

And roses blossom on the roughest thorn. 

Then, courage, Ibad, what have we to fear? 

No frost can chill the love that harbours hero. 

We envy not his ore, but use our art 
To win a better prize, a brother's heart. 

The second act opens in the house ingenuity. Lira, whatever may be 
of Babekan with a conversation be- her own views upon the siibjcc', 
tweeuiiis wife Liraandher neighbour has no wish to have them corio- 
aiid confidante Salleh, on the subject borated by another — she ** thinks it 
of the temper and habits of Babekan. not honesty to have it so set down," 
Salleh finds it altogether impossible and is determined to vindicate her 
to conceive by what “ conjuration, exclusive privilege of abusing her 
or what mighty magic,’' a being husband herself. In fact Babekan, 
whom Lira admits to be avaricious, sot, tyrant, and miser as he is, has 
peevish, druakim, tyrannical, and one cardinal virtue which in her 
uiireasonable, in short, a worthy eyes is suflicieiit to outweigh the 
scholar of the Bashaw, who in his seven deadly sins, and, with tlie 
reasonings was accustonied to “ cut quick tact of a woman, she at once 
the woman at once and the argu- perceives where the strong point of 
meut slmrt," can still continue to her own case for the detenc($, and 
render himself an object of liking to the weakness of her assailant’s, lies. 
Ills patient and much abused wife. Salleh has got a yi)ung, handsome, 
She is enraged, however, to find that aud good-tempered husbuud — tbo 
such is after all the case, and accord- antipodes in all respects to poor 
ingly does her best to organize a Babekan; but, alas! Ids conjugal 
revolt of the harem by presenting fidelity is more than suspected — is 
Lira with a full-length poi trait of in fact past piayiiig for. Clbserve 
her husband, in which all these how bcieiitifically the thiiist is sent 
features of his character aie brought home, and its immediate eflect. 
out and dwelt upon with complacent 

Sff/. And think you then all men arc like your husband? 

Lfra. Oh ! no. The most are worse. 

Ml/. Far hatidsomer 

At least. 

7///Y/. Nay, many more ill-favoured. 

AV//. Far younger then Y 

Lnn. 1 love no baby husbands. 

Sal. Ay, ay — no doubt — you are a lucky woman ! 

Lira. That grieves you, it would seem : you come to proflfer 
Condolence, and are angry that I tell you 
1 don't need compassion. 

Sal. {n-} ifntc(I). Simple fool, 

That does not see what all the world besides 
Knows well : he is a sot, a good-for-nothing— 

A miserable scrub, who lives upon 

Your gold, and yet denies you every pleasure. 

/ .ira ( frith equal irrilaliun). 

Nay that is false, and I am pleased with him 
Such as he is. Fiet not your head, 1 pray you. 

About my pains or pleasures. Get you borne 
To your soft, yielding, well-dressed spouse, who fills 
Your liarein, not tho less, with charming slaves. 

My spouse is faithful : Now the secret’s out. 

That virtue in my eyes outshines all others. 

iSnt. Faitliful ? Who would seduce him ? 

Lira, A rich man 

Would never want seducers. 
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SaU And how know you 

That he is not seduced ? 

Lira. I have my spies 

About, and nothing have they yet discovered. 

iial, {u'ilh an irunicnl obeisance), 

I take my leave, and wish you Jong enjoyment 
Of that best proof of love — a drubbing. 

Lira (refurning the obeisance). Thank you ! 

And if the only purpose of your visits 
Be thus to breed 'tivixt man and wife division, 

The greatest favour you could show would be 
That this should be the last. Here comes iny husband. 
iial. Allah ! delerid me from the monsters sight. 

[She runs out. 


Baiirkan enters (^nmhling). 

What wants that woman here? V\Miy lied she hence V 
Her conscience smote her, I suppose. Whut wants she ? 
The go-between ? I can’t abide her look. 

Lira. Nor I— and so I showed her t4> the door. 

Bab. You showed her to the door I False serpent, is 
Slie not your trusty confidante and fiiendV 
Lira. She was : She is not now. 

Bab. W’ell then, to-moirow, 

She will again. 

lara. That is if she repent 
Her incivility, and beg my pardon. 

Bub, She was uncivil then ? Wliat did she say ? 

Loa, No matter ; let it rest. It did concern 
No one. 

Bab. No one ! Confess at once. What said she V 
I.ira, Your pardon — but 1 cannot. 

Bab. Tell at once ! 

Lira. T cannot. 

Bab. (Acrt/.v tur). There tficn 1 Will you tell me now ? 
Jjua. .She called you miser, drunkard, guod-for nothing. 
Bab. That I should live to hear this I Shameless womau ! 
And this you dare to utter to my face 
Lha. Did you not beat me till you made me toll it? 

Bab. That’s true, and eo for this lime it may pass. 

How now ? why lake your veil ? whither so fast ? 

Lira. I'nto the bath. 

Bab. The bath ! always the bath ! 

Meihiuks ere now you might have washed yourself 
Completely clean ; but no ! No soap and water 
Can wash an artful woman's sins away. 

Ay I were it not for these same baths of yours. 

What would become ot all your plots and plans ? 

The bath, the bath ! why 'tis the womairs mart ; 

’Tis there they meet; ’tis there they manage business; 
There, in the corners, young gallants can hid«; ; 

There bathmen may be bribcc; too. In the street 
Back flies the veil, while, flower in band, the lover 
Stands pressing you to take his nosegay. That 
Expresses love, encouragement, approval-— 

Ay, even the hour and place, they say, by such 
A garland may be fixed. A plague upon them I 
1 cannot read their eursed hieroglyphics, 

And BO I hate all flowers. 

Lira. Now, dear husband. 

Do not be angry, Fll return anon. 

Bab, And why these gauds ? For whom do you bedizen 
Your person thus ? 
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Lira, Tis but to please you. 

Bah. Me ? 

Let it aloue then — I'll hare none of it 
It profits not : 'tis costly^ it allures 
The beggars thither. Would a man hare peace 
From beggars, he must strive to make the world 
Believe him one. 

Lira, Well, you have peace at least, 

No beggar asks you for an asper. Only 
Be with yourself at peace. 

Bab, Tush— teach me not 

How to demean myself. 

Lira. Now then— Farewell ! 

A kiss before we part 
Bub. Why — you had one 

This morning early. 

Lira, Holy Prophet I are you 

Penurious oven in kisses I 
Bab. (hxsesher). There then — take it; 

But you must give it back again— observe ; 

Not that 1 long so hotly for your kisses, 

Only for order and for custom's sake : 

For what 1 lend i must receive again. 

Ltra (smiling). Well, then, when 1 return I will repay you. [L\ni. 


Bahbkan (alone and somewhat luolbjied), 

I almost do believe she may be trusted. 

And yet 1 know it not And if 1 did 
1 still must act as it 1 knew it not; 

For let a wife once know she is beloved. 

And then good-night at mice to liberty ! 

Strange race ! they kiss tiie baud that punishes, 

And bite tlio linger that caresses them. 

What sums each year does her profusion cost me, 

111 shawls, rich stuifs, and variegated plumes ! 

1 do believe 1 never should have married her 
Had [ but known. But stop — this talk is fully. 

Is not the gold her own '< And yet what boots it 
If I at lust am brought to beggary ! 

1 was HO happy that we had no children : 

Fool that 1 was 1 she brought them fast enough — 

A whole menagerio of little duga, 

That, sword in baud, perforin their exercise ; 

Besides a school where starlings, linnets, parrots, 
Receive instruction in the mother tongue. 

'Twas but the other day 1 wrung In anger 
The cursed parrot’s neck, because he called me 
Old Hunks — that lesson doubtless Salleh taught him. 
1 should have sold him to the Grand Vizier, 

Who dabbles in such fancies. (A knock). 

Who goes there ? 


Babekan's refiectlons on the as« 
BRsslnatiuii of the parrot are cut 
short by the entrance of Ibrahim the 
caravan-driver, who comes to com« 
municate to him the arrival of his 
brothers. Somewhat doubtful, how- 
ever, from his knowledge of his pre- 
vious character, how the intelligence 
is likely to be received, he begins to 
sound him by a feigned narration of 
their death, and of the large inhe- 


ritance which they had left to him* 
Babekan overflows with fraternal ten- 
deroesB at the news of the hundred 
thousand pieces of gold to which he 
is to succeed ; the recollection of the 
service his brothers had formerly 
done him in Damascus absolutely 
brings tears Into bis eyes; he can- 
not sufficiently applaud their fidelity 
to their engagement to divide their 
goods and chattels with each other, 
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since he finds he la to be exeeutur 
and residuary devisee of both. Con- 
ceive his astonishment and vexation 
then, when Ibrahim maliciously un- 
folds the truth, and stepping to the 
door, introduces Ibad and Syahuk, 
alive and merry, without a single 
sequin in their pockets, but quite 
persuaded that Babekan is ready to 
share bis purse with them, accord- 
ing to covenant. All the possible 
consequences of this awkward arri- 
val, the demands for money, the 
jibes to which this strange triplicate 
resemblance must expose him, nay, 
the more delicate domestic dis- 
tresses, and “ mistakes of a night” 
to which it migiit lead, imuiediaiely 


present themselves in appalling per- 
spective to his fancy. Not being 
blessed with the liberality of Stella 
in the double arrangement, the idea 
of playing the part of a Turkish 
Amphitryon Is too much for his phi- 
losophy ; and it is with an effort that 
he is able to master his courusion 
and embarrassment, so far as to be- 
stow upon his brothers a cold em- 
brace. Ibad and Syahuk, who little 
know the train of thought which is 
passing in the mind of their rich 
brother, begin by remarking how 
little any of the three had changed 
in appearance since they had last 
met. 


J/jof/. Brother, you see we have not altered much. 

No ; more's the pity. 

A>/. You are much the same, too — 

'VVe thought to find you stouter. 

Ohl no! nol 

It is our evil destiny, all three 

To be alike in length, and breadth, and thickness ; — 

Tlic luck all other meu possess — to be 
Distinct from other men, we must not hope for. 

A/a/. Well, ita it be so ; let us but transier 
The body’s likeness to the mind, and be 
Tint same in heart and thought. 

7///A (//'//// omini/ancv). Nay, nay, my brother, 

That is ijiinatiirat— impossible. 

Jhait, Then you are giieved, it seems, to find us iiere V 
Ihih. Oh ! no ; so that your visit be but short. 

Such likeness suits not here, where folks have got 
I’oo much to jeer and talk about already ; 

As boys, indeed, tlu*re was no help tor it, — 

And eveji as boys, ye Know, 1 was compelled 
To smite one shameless rascal with a sioue. 

But here, a citizen— a married man — 

Must be a little of an egotist — 

Must make Ids personality appear 

Distinctly from his neighbours’ ; else, Heaven knows, 

What sad confusion and mistakes might follow. 

lhad. We meet according to our promise, brother ; 

You cannot have forgot the oath we swore 
To share like brothers all that Heaven might send us. 

We two have toiled for nothing. You, Babekan, 

Have better thriven ; and we are not ashamed 
To come and to remind you of your oath. 

Feeling how deep our joy ha ‘ been to share 
With you, had we been rich and you been poor. 

Jiab, {confused). 1 grieve to think ye sliuuld have travelled hither 
So far in vain. The oath 1 do reinemlier. 

Sm. We swore it in the moonlight, by ihii fountain 
Beneath the palm-tree’s shade. The Prophet’s light 
Besilvered o’er the lightly moving waters ; 

We dipped our fingers in the moonlit brook, 

Batbea breast and face, and thrice pronounced the words, 
Towards. Mecca and Medina. 

Jiab, night ! they were 
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To share as brothers all our properly'* 

But for these riches, which as steward only 
1 manage here, they are my wife'x, not 
Were they mine own, won by mine own exertions, 

It were a duty then to share them with you. 

But, ah 1 God knows how little I can do; 

My wife, between ourselves, is ruler here— 

An arrant shrew ! so let me counsel you, 

Come not within her presence. Faro ye well 
Your journey’, cost 1 gladly will repa^^ tu do,,,). 

A knock— quick !— go into that room— wo must not 
Bo seenlogother ibus; we sbouid be laughed at. 

T/k Landlord from the suburbs enters, 

Bab, (aside). What wants the fool? To borrow money, doubtless. 
Ay, 1 did right to keep aloof from him. 

Although his house is handsome, and his fare 
Is, as I hear, superb. The wretch is deaf, too. 

And one must almost shout to make him hear. 

Land, 1 greet my worthy patron, and am come 
To tliank him. 

Jiah. What have you to thank me for ? 
iMud. I had begun to think you never meant 
To visit me. 

Jtaf). I’ll come when I reciuire it. 

T^'md, And may your appetite bo never less I 
Bab, I'hauk you. 

I,('nd^ How did the pasty taste ? 

Itui.. The pasty? 

Imnd. Was not the wine most unexceptionable ? 

Bab, Wretch 1 do you mean to say that 1 drank wine ? — 

Canst prove it— Have you witnesses to swear it? 

iMud, Nay, good my lord, you manage matters better— 

You are too wise for that. You diiiik alone ! 

But fear not: no complaint from me shall reach 
The Cadi’s car. 

Bah. You have nothing to complain of. 
hand. Nothing indeed for you will pay my bill. 

Bah. That which I drink I pay for. 

hand. That I know. 

For God’s sake, worthy sir, think not I come 
To dull you nay — ’lis but to ask a favour. 

Bab. 1 grant no favours: that you know already. 
laind. 1 know — but one good turn deserves another. 

I gave you trust; you’ll do the same for me. 

Men have nut always money in their pocket. 

And yet may need it. So it fared with you ; 

So fares it now with me. I prytliee, lend me 
’Hiirty sequins; — I’ll pay them in a week. 

Hab. 1 (1 sooner lend a cord to hang thee with. 

Bcjfoue — ril give thee nothing. 

hand, ' Nothing I— well. 

Pay me at least the two sequins you owe me. 

Bab. 1 owe you two sequins !— O, shameless monster ! 
hand. For breakfast ! — fruit, wine, pastry, and so forth. 

Bab. Breakfast !— 1 breakfast with you— did you say ? 

Land, So I should think. 

Bab. When? 

Land. Why, this blessed morning. 

Bah. This is too much— out of my house, thou thief I 
Land, How, drunkard I dare you call me thief ?— was ever 
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Such brazen impudence ? A fellow^ walks 
Into my house — crams to the verj throat 
With (lainties^s wills enough to swamp a dozen — 

Then calls me thief because I ask for payment. 

There— (S(’/zi//'r hi/f/ by the roV«r.)— Wilt thou pay me, greedy 
d(5vilr'>-wilt thou 

Still call me thief? — wilt say I stole thy money ? 

lidh. 1 do not say that you have stolen my money ; 

1 called you but a cheat— let me alone. 

I^md, Will you deny it still ? Speak, did you breakfast 
With mo, or did you not? 

Bah, I do deny 

I^olhins. — ^He\p \ Ke\p\— a madman's \n tlae ^ouse 1 

Lana. Ay, call — roar — shout. I've owed you this sound drubbing 
Too long for many an ancient grudge between us. 

And, please the Prophet, now it shall be paid. 

ril beat the iron while ’tie hot. There— there ! ( Beating him). 

Though there were three of ye ( The door opens, and Idai> 

and S YAH UK rush in. Landlord, ierrijied, loses his //oW«/‘Bahekan). 

And three there are! 

Help, Allah, help ! the wretch is a magician. 

He multiplies himself at will. But wait; 

If there be justice to be found in Bagdad, 

It shall be loiind, and that right speedily ! [ (iocs aid. 

Bab. Almighty Prophet 1 what can all this mean — 

Pastry, and wine, and payment, and reproaches ? 

Spa. Brother, let me read the riddle Faint and weary 
We came this morning to the town ; we spied 
Beneath the palm-tree's shade a tempting cuokshop, 

Whose odours, to the sense of hungry men. 

Breathed sweeter than the (lowers. We thought the owner 
Would know your face, and we might pass for you. 

Jle never knew the difference. Forgive us, 

I'iiat thus we breakfasted at your expense I 
Jhib. (clasps his ha mis logclher abom his head). 

Ay ! tliere it is I Tliis is the consequence 
To which this cursed likeness leads. No, no! 

Tills is past bearing — we must p'.rt at once. 

God knows, each man has quite enough to do 
To sweep Ills own door clean; and, by iny faith, 

I shall not sweep for three. Afiist 1 be pommelled 
Each time ye please to banquet in my name ? 

Must my purse pay for all your knavish tricks ? 

How know I that the fancy might not strike you 

To play my part in absence with my wife V 

What, if it please you to commit a theft 

(And this last prank of yours looks something like it). 

Must I be hanged, forsou^h, on your account? — 

No ! brotherhood may yet be pushed too far. 

Begone, I tell you ; leave my house directly — 

There are two gold sequins for each ; and each 
Shall have a coat of mine, thou thus 1 know 
1 only make this luckless likeness greater. 

Fur all my coats and turbans still are made 
Of the same stuff, because I fiud it cheaper, — 

Now hence; and never let me see you more. 

Spa. (contemptuously). W'e thank you, miserable man, fortenilng 
The bandage from our eyes, and showing us 
The greedy miser, not the faithful brother ! 

You swore, and shamelessly the vow is broken ; — 

For, grant you dare not share your riches with us. 

Yet why refuse that hospitality 
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'Which even the desert rohher showH the wanderer 
That oeeka bis thresiiold It Gan you not afford 
Some food, some drink, some shelter fur your brothers— 
Fur us, who ventured life itself for you? 

Have you the heart without remorse to send us 
A^airi into the dreary desert back. 

Where soon the scorchint; sands, more merciful 
Than you, will with an easy grave provide us, 

And bide our mouldering corpses from the sun ? 

Ibad. Fie, fie, Syahuk I Who would shed a tear 
In presence of a heartless churl like this? 

See how he stands and stares, with stony eyes. 

And hears not, heeds not, feels not what is spoken I 
Courage, good brother, quit not hold of hope ; 

Even o'er the burning desert she will bear us, 

As lightly as the roc upon his wings. 


Women’s quarrels seldom last 
long where tliey have a common 
interest in making them up. Ac- 
cordingly, in the commencement of 
the thiid act, we find Lira and Sal- 
leh, whom we had left mortal foes 
ill the opening scene of the second, 
perfectly reconciled ; they have inii- 
tually explained, and a coalition has 
taken place, on the implied condi- 
tion, that the obnoxious subject of 
domcstii! politics shall not again he 
agitated. I'hey are, in fact, closely 
engaged in a most confidential cabi- 


net council, conducted with all the 
good understanding of former times, 
when the discussions are broken up 
by the entrance (apparently) of Ea- 
bekan, whose appearance as usual 
puts the gossips to flight. It is llmd, 
however, who, attired in the cast off 
caftan and trowsers with wfiich Ba- 
hekan had generously presented him, 
has taken the liberty of personating 
him on this occasion, for reasons 
which will appear in the progress of 
the scene. 


/ hnd (dres’if't I the B v iiKh •> n, u'lth a counterfeited coict ). 

Lira, I’d speak with you alone. 

Snf/rh. There goes 

'riie face that vainly seeks on earth its fellow. 

I’ll disappear at once. [L\tit hui,tih/. 

Lira. Dear husband, pardon— 

1 know you had forbidden — 

Hmd (////'/ tidisjunini v dn ). Of that hereafter. 

To Imsiiiess now. A templing bargain offers, 
iViid I am come for money. 

Lo ft. Here’s tbe key 

Of the small coffer. I have none but that, 

Hmd. Right — lor the larger— that 1 keep myself, 

How much is Meet; 

Lira. Two hundred golden pieces. 

Jhrul. Bring them tu me. • 

L//a. I will. 

li^nd. So, all goes well ; 

She has no doubt of me. I am Babekan. 

J.na {n titnis trith a purse). Here is the money. 

Jt}(ul {^talua it). Good! 

Liia. You aro not angry, 

Because I saw* poor Salleh once again ? 

J/idit. Peace — that account we’ll settle afterwards. 

J.iffi {frndt/h/). Well! shall I pay you back the kiss you lent me. 
li/fid. Ay —do. (^Kisses her), 

{also dressed Idte Babek\n, rushes in), 

() ! traitor ' villain !— kiss iny wife ? — 

Adulieress—VU be divorced directly. 

Lira. O Mahomet! {About to faint). 
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Ihad, What does this Juggler mean ? 

What !'— would he take my little Lira from me?— 

No, ahe is mine, and wife to none but me ! (Draws her to his side). 

Syahuk (pulling her hack to the opposite side). 

Nay, she is mine ; and mine she shall remain. 

Lira, O wretched me 1 

lhad (releasing her). Herself shall be the judge. 

Speak to him. Lira— -tell him you are mine. ■ 

Syahuk, Say rather you are mine. 

Nor yours nor his. 

For neither is Babekan : Ye are two 
Vile, juggling wizards: Ye can imitate 
His look, but cannot counterfeit his voice. 

Ibad (with his natural voice). 

That too we might have copied, had It suited 
Our purpose— but ’twas needless. I have gained 
Babekan’s money, and a kiss beside. 

Lira. O Prophet, how could I, poor wretched woman. 

Protect myself against such likeness? 

lhad. There 1 — 

Take back tlie money, Lira, with our thanks. 

The jest was only meant to prove how easy 
Imposture would have been, were such our object. 

Lira. Who are ye ? Mighty Prophet! None but krolhers 
Could be so like each other. 

Stfahuk. Has Babekan 

Ne’er spoken to you of his brothers ? 

JAra. Yes- 

lie said that both were long since dead and buried. 

Syahuk, We are those brothers: likeness such as ours 
Sc.arce lies within the bounds of chance, tor nature. 

So rich in diil'erence, is poor in likeness: 

We are Babekao’s brothers. Lira — that 
Is certain, but, alas, he is nut ours! 

Lira, But tell me, has my husband seen you yet ? 

lhad. .Seen ? — to bo sure — and turned us out of doors. 

Lira. How strange I How wrong ! What could have moved him 
to it ? 

lhad. Our likeness to him. ’Twas our only fault. 

He offered us an aims, like beggars. We 

Spurned the secpiins, with which he hoped to purchase 

Release from all the ties of brotherhood — 

These garments only wouid we take — constrained 
By pride of heart, not poverty of spirit, 

For of our former rags we were ashamed. 

We wished to prove, too, if you were in truth 
So harsh and niggard as your husband called you— 

Fur be maintains be is a henpecked spouse, 

And you an arrant and ill-tempered shrew ! 

Lira. Poor man, how much I pity him ! How strangely 
These fancies work on him at t'^rnes. Ah ! brothers, 

It is an evil hopeless malady. 

And therefore he deserves our pity. 

Syahuk. What! 

Pity for him, and none for us ? 

Lira, Not so. 

But most for him. You want for money only— 

How easily that want may be supplied I 
But how can money ever buy for him — 

Good sense and loving-kindness to his neighbour. 

Syahuk (smiling with an air of smprise). Nay ! — that Is true 
Indeed. 
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Lira {giving him bach the purse), Well—mean time take 
This purse. I give it gladly. It is yours. 

Syahuk. Thanks to thee, gentle heart — 

Lira, Doubtless you need 

Refreshment ? 

JhntL And a sheltering roof, good sister. 

Lira, With money you ivill feel no want of either. 

Beneath this roof you cannot tarry, since 
Babekan has dismissed you. But cheer up ! 

Ye shall not travel hence in poverty. 

If he be thankless, 1 will recompense 

The life you saved for him. But have a care— ^ 

Show not yourselves abroad, except at evening. 

I would not willingly— 

{Looking out oj (he windoic, rTchimSt u'iih a (errijitd accent) 
Oh I Iteavens I here comes 

My husband back— 
lhad. W^hat^s to be done ? 

Lira. Run, fly 1 

Hide yourselvs in the cellar. There’s the key — 

The cellar in the garden, where the grapes 
O'erhang the entrance door ! 1 will release you, 

So soon as he is gone. Haste, fly, away ! 

Bao1‘:k.vx enters a tittle intoximfedt and speaks. 

One cannot he too careful : who can tell, 

What those two vagabonds may choose to do. 
ril speak to Lira first, aud then return 
Unto the tavern. If a man would drink 
With comfort he must have a mind at ease, 

And undisturbed by passion — else the wine 
Sticks in his throat ; {discovering his inje). 

Ha ! Are you there, good wife ? 
Lira, Yes, here I am. — W’liere should T be !)ut hete ? 

Jiahehan, Most true — most true — an excellent remark, 

W’here else? A very solid observation; 

Good wife^thou art indeed an honest soul — 

Has no one called for me? 

Lira, None. 

linbiknn. It may be 

That some one may, — if so, be sure you open 
To none. Say, I am not at Lome. 

Ltia. 1 will. 

Bnhekan, No man except myself into tliis house 
Must find admittance. 

Lira, Good. 

Bahehan. And when I come, 

Give not at once admittance even to me. 

For possibly 1 may not be — myself. 

I/ira. You speak a little incoherently, 

Methiiiks. The wine perhaps 'r< — 

liahehan {xnterrnphng her). Don’t mention it. 

1 am as sober as a judge. Beware, 

You must not judge of people by their looks. 

Lira. What can you mean ? I understand you not. 

Buhekan. So much the better. If you did, it were 
A proof the matter were past praying for. 

^ Li in, W'liat mean you ? Have you left the tavern 
For good to-night? 

Bahihan, Not 1. — I mean to sit 
And drain another tankard with mine host. 

Lira. Go then, and come not home too late. 
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When it so p1oo««n me. But s« { sate, 

And with iny booh companiost drapk and sang, 

The fancy croMsed me, that you might receive 
A visit from me ia my absence— 

Lira, Uow ? 

A visit from you in your absence ? — Are 
Your wits amissiog Are you in your aensea ? 

Jiab, I meant— a visit from my precious brothers, 

Wlio are not dead. 

Lira, Not dead I what, were you not 

Yourself a witness to their funeral ? 

Jinb, They were nut dead— that is to say — not rightly, 

Not satisfactorily dead;— they rose 

Out of their co/biis when 1 left the churchyard — 

And here — in short — they are in Bagdad— looking 
As like to me as chickens to their dam. 

Lira, la't possible V 

Jiab, Whether it be possible 

I cannot say ; that it is true — is certain ; 

And to my sorrow liave I learnt besides, 

Tiiey are the hasestwogues on earth — Now, Lira, 

Do me this favour. Be upon your guard : 

(ii\c none admittance here, without the watchword, 

** Wine and Sequins.*' You understand ? 

Lati. Ido. 

Hnh, “ Wine and Sequins,” observe. And he who comes 
Without this passport send him to the devil — 

Aud now to business. 

[ WalhR out with an ait of drunken (jravity. 


(bad and Syaliuk have in the mean 
time been spending their time not 
so unpleasaiitly in the cellarage. 
Tiie perieciioii of philoM<iphy is to 
adapt i)UiHei\es readily to tlio cir> 
cum^tiiiicus ill which we aie placed 
— at Hume to i mi late tlte Koiiians— 
ill a wiiiC'Cellar of course to lake the 
good the goda provide, and drink a 
skintiil before reti eating. Acriiigon 
this maxim, (liad and Syaliuk have 
made hucIi excellent use of their 
time that, in the couimeiicemeiit of 
the next scene in the cellar, where 
we find them pledging each other in 
diiwiug cups, they have obvioUHly 
anived at that state of elevation 
which bunishes all idea of danger. 
Bdbekan has lost his teirors, and 
they Hie engaged in an auiiiiated 
discussion on the lieaulies of two 
of the Calipli's bHreiii who had 
caught their eyes on coming from 
the bath. “ At length, with love 
and wine at once oppiest,” they 
drop sound asleep on the floor.' 
Lira, entering in the dark with her 
friend Salleh to liberate the prison- 
ers from their supposed miserable 
confiueinent, stumbles over the body 
of Ibad and falls, while her f^rienJ, 
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coming to her assistance, is prostrat- 
ed in like manner by that of Syaliuk. 
No sound being at first emitted by 
either of the carcases in reply to the 
pressing calls of the ladies to get up 
and begpiFDe, they are believed fur a 
moment to be dead ; but a snore 
fiorii Syaliuk is thrown in just in 
time to announce his continued ex- 
isteiico and to save the brothers 
from the chauce of a premature In- 
tel raeiit. It is clear, however, that 
here in tbo cellar they cannot re- 
main, for Babekan is hourly expect- 
ed to return from his frfi'gulng duties 
at the tavern, and Lira, with the 
memory of her niorning’s drubbing 
fresh ill her recollection, is resolved 
if possible to prevent a scene, and 
have these unlucky doubles of her 
husband removed before the anag- 
norisis takes place. But how? If 
not dead they are dead drunk, and 
in either case it seems plain that 
tlieir own limbs will not suflice to 
carry iliern to upper air. The femalo 
friends are almost at their wit’s end, 
but not entirely, for .Salleh fortu- 
nately recollects that, la coming to 
Lira's bouse, she bad seen a porter 
from Basra in the street anxiously 
3 u 
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loukla^ out for work, and 8 uggeHt 9 
that, tor a couple of sequiaH, he 
would probably be glad to convey 
the aleepera from the cellar, and to 
drop them in the inauHoleuru of the 
DervUe Mettroun in the neighbour- 
hood, the door of which she had 
observed to be open an she passed. 
Lira makes some dilliculiy, on the 
ground that the porter, on diseover- 
ing the strange likeness of tlie bro- 


thers, might be terrified, and refuse 
such a freight. But Salleb, who 
DOW takes the lead, tells lier to leave 
the matter to her— to cover Syahiik 
in the mean time with some sacks 
which lie in the corner of the cellar, 
and leave Ibad displayed on the 
floor. She then goes out in search 
of the porter, while Lira conceals 
Syabuk beneath the sacks. 


Lira. Wo’s me ! what troubles one must bear on earth I 
If, as of late has been so oft the case, 

Babekari comes intoxicated home 

And Hiids his brothers with the gold 1 gave them, 

I do believe he’ll beat us all to death; 

And yet what have 1 dune ? Shall 1 not daro 
With mine own means to mitigate distress ? 

SAL1.EII returns n tth the Porter.^ 

I have succeeded — I have found him, just 
About to leave his station in despair; 

Come hither, friend— we’ll find thee work to do ; 

But first — a cup of wine — to raise ihy spiiits. 

(She hnnHs him the cup — he looks suspirwitf^lf/ ahovt him.) 

OIF with it — <iuick — none will betray you here. ( He dt inks). 

Snl/eh ( jHnahmj to liiAu). 

There lies the man whom you must carry hence. 

( To Lika). 

He knows already all he needs to know. 

Lira. Can you then carry him to Mesroun’s tomb? 

Pol ter. Yes, if you could but help me to a sack 
To cram the drunkard into. 

Lira. There, good friend. 

Lie sacks enough, 

Salkh. Well, then, let’s make the trial. 

She assists him to pat Ibao into the suck. 

It fits the man as neatly as a glove, 

Now, quick — convey him to Uie monument; 

Ueturn, and you will find your uioncy waiting. 

Porter, (lood. ((roes oat iritk Ihad on his hail. 

Lira. That’s well. But how shall we get rid of him ? 

(Pointtuif to Svauijk). 

Salleh. No fear. I'll auswer for him too. 


Salleli has good reason to be con- 
fident In her own resoiii'ces, for her 
Arlienie for getting quit of Syahnk 
combines boldness with ingenuity. 
When the porter, after his half mile 
walk with Ihad on his slioulders 
and the thermometer nut under 
ighty, has at last got his load safely 


deposited, as he tliinks, beside the 
dervise in his marble monument, 
and returns to claim his hard* esi ned 
sequins, be is surprised to find that 
Salleh takes the initiative, and, in- 
stead of banding him the money, re- 
ceives him witli reproaches for not 
performing his promise. 


SuHeh (to the Porter). How now ?— we’ve waited long enough, 
raethiuks, 

Till you perform your promise. Yet you came not. 

Porter. Perform my promise ? Why it is performed. 

The man lies snug in yonder monument. 

Salleh. Your task, remember, was to carry hence 
A drunkard whom we could not harbour here, 

To Mesroun’s grave. 
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Porter, Quite r1^ht-<aDd there be IIhh. 

SaUeh ( pointiiifi to Syahuk). True— there he lies— wc see that 
but too plainly. 

It was not honest to deceive us thus. 

And how lung would you have him lie there. 

Potter, Where? — 

I say he lies witliin the monument. 

JSnllt/i. So ! You would know the man then if you saw him ? 
Porter. Know him ? At once. 1 opened up his sack 
To let him breathe a little, and I marked 
His features. I would know him of a thousand. 

{SaUeh, stnm unj him Syahuk’s /me). Look here then, friend, and 
say if lids be he. 

PotUr {lernjietl). OIi Allah! Prophet! there he lies indeed ! 

And yet i'll die for’t tliat [ bore him thither. 

Sal/fh. Go to ! some dniiikon vision has deceived you. 

Porter. God help me. I'm as sober as the (’adi. 

SuUeh. Too sober tlieii, perhaps— whicii might produce 
The same elfect — but why waste time in proving 
\Uiat your own eyes avoiicli ? There lies your man. 

Putter. Ay, there lie lies, that’s clear — anc] if lie lie 
Here, ’tis most ceitairi that he can’t lie yotidiT. 

Salhh. I’m glad to see that common sense has brought you. 
Without the help of scieiitilic rules. 

To such a sound concluHion ; for there have been 
Wise folks wlio have denied it. 

Porter. I at least 

W'ill not. I do entreat your pardon, lady. 

And own that fancy must have played me false. 

SaUeh. Let reason then in (iitiire, my good friend, 

Control your fancy. Take your drunken load 
Away, ('onvey him rjuickly to the tomb, 
lleturn, and the sequins are yours. 

Potter. Good! Guod ! 

SaUeh. On with the sack. {AsHit^tidg htmto put Syaiil'k in). 
Porter {fi/iohrej his head with Syaiiuk on hts baek). Well 1 how a 
man may dream 
With his eyes open, 

SaUeh. Friend, console youself, 

For wiser folks than you have done the same, 

And had not sense like you to see their error. [ J7tey follow him out. 


W’^hile the porter is thus engaged 
in his second pilgrimage to Mes- 
roun's tomb, Babekaii, having indulg- 
ed at the tavern in as much wine as 
he thinks consistent with loco. notion, 
and that not in tlie most direct lino, 
is plodding his way down the street 
to his own door. Like many a true 
believer, it appears tliatiie is a scep- 
tic at times, and accordingly, under 
the influence of the grape, he indul- 
ges in some rather irreverent specu- 


lations on flip inspiration of the 
Koran, and on tlie HhoriHighted views 
ot lilt; Prophet in that part of ids code 
in whicli he prohibits the use of wine. 
Howfariiideed he might have carried 
these doubts and objeciions it is difli- 
cuit to say, for his reasonings, which 
are rather of an involved nature, are 
interrupted hy an incident wliich 
our readers will probably more easily 
anticipate than Babekan did. 


The Street before Barskan’s house. 


Babekan (with a lantern, completely intoxicated, enters singing). 
whether our holy Koran he 
Divine, I ne’er could clearly see j 
But this Is clear, that rosy wine 
Must be eternal and divine. 
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In all things else, the Prophet spake the truth, 

A holy man ho was, a valiant soldier. 

A true philoHopher, who preached tho truth 
At the sword's poiut ; a wise and prudent man; — 

He. made but one mistake. To err ia human ! 

'Wine he forbade, and therein he was wrong. 

A total inexcusable mistuke. 

But hush, is any one at liand ? (^Looking about him with the lantern). 

No. none, 

I am alone. *Twas well I brought my lantern, 

For mine own light, 1 fear, burns somewhat dim. 

Well I God be praised that 1 have rid myself 
Of my two brothers; doubles seldom answer. 

And least of all in marriage ; then to share 
Two-thirds of all iny means with them, would leave 
A beggarly account indeed behind. 

But not to jumble things too much together. 

*Tis hero my house should stand, if it still stands 
III the same spot, where it was wont to stand. 

But much 1 fear it must have moved away, 

Or sunk into the earth. P'or all about me * 

Goes whi'/ziiig, dancing, shiikiug, nodding so — 

Wo have a shocking earthquake here to-night. 

But, with God's blessing, things may mend to-morrow. 

The Foritrt rduining mth the sack on hts arm, 

P'^rtcr. Why, what the devil is this? Ah, now I sec through 
The trick I the villain still comes sneaking back 
To bilk me of iny hire as soon as buried, 
ril teach him not to try the trick too often, 

Or else my name's not Caleb. Soho, friend ! 

There— ha^k with you into your sack— no struggling ! 

Bahtkan, What want you with me, youth — you must cunfouiid me 
With some one else— you must mistake me for 
Some specimen of countei felted coin. 

But try me only by the weight, the sound, 

You‘11 see at once that I am genuine. 

Phi Ur (forcing him into the sack), 

*Tis by the weight indeed 1 mean to try you. 

Babvkaii (laughs). 

What means this dressing? Do you mean to put 
Another shirt upon me? 

Po! Ur. Y es, a iiigiit-shirt, 

And put you into bed. It is too late 
To night to trouble servants for assistance. 

Babekan (uho has allowed himself without reshlance to he put into 
the tack' up to the neck). 

Some new conveyance! What a strange contiivance — 

*Tih easier than a palanquin, besides 
Quite economical— dog-cheap, 1 dare say—. 

One bearer only 'stead of two to pay for. 

( The Porter closes the mouth <f the sack). 

But do you know my house? 

PurUr.^ Too well. Tve been 

There twice already. 

Babekan. Don’t forget the pass-word— 

** Wine and sequins.” 

Porter. The wine Tve had already, 

And now my mouth waters for the sequins. 

He is asleep. Runs not the proverb thus — 

The third time thrives.” I’ll try it once again, 

Though sorely wearied of this endless trudging. 

[ Walks out with Babekan on his shoulders* 
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This time the porter's mission is ground, while the marble sarcopha- 
Bijccpi}8ful, for wo are now intro- gus is faintly perceptible behind, 
ducedtotheinterior of theDrtrvise’s Out of one of these Ibnd, still 
monument, in which, by the dim only half awake, puts his head, and 
light of the dawuing morning, three exclaims: — 

Backs are discovered lying in the fore- 

lbad» Where am I ? Have I been asleep ? 0, yes, 

I must be in Babekan's cellar still. 

Where sleep so suddenly overpowered us both.^ 

But what is this? A sack^who wrapt me In it ? 

O, now 1 understand, our gentle Lira, 

With kindly foresight, must have thus attired us, 

To save us from the cellar’s damp and cold. 

Well, never will 1 call her goose again, 

Be she as fond and foolish as she will. 

But where’s Syahuk? Doubtless he has fared 
As well— ay, ay, there lies my fellow sack. 

Hist, hist, Syahuk, sleep no more — arouse thee. 

Before Babekan catcli us here, and make 
Some hellish uproar. See, the day is breaking. 

Let's leave the vault, as soon as we liave (|uaiVed 
From nut yon portly hogfhead in the corner 
A parting morning draught. {Pointing to the snrcophngiis). 

Syahuk {putting his liLud out of his sark). 

Where can I be? 

What means this mummery ? Who has swaddled us 
In these infernal sacks? 

Jbad {luughing). Nature, good brother ! 

With such a husk surrounds her biittei flies, 

Before they spread tlieir morning wings for flight. 

But come— be (luick, let’s have our draught of wine 
(For c<ittee, we shall scarcely meet with here) 

Ere our giini host appears. 
liahfhan {in hit soc/>). 

Wliere are you, Lira? — are you up? — bring colTee, 
ril drink it here. 

Ihfid (softly)- O heavens! hero comes Babekan. 

Syuhuk (ill the same time'). Babeknri ! 

jhful (tfj hit brother), Down iuto our sacks again. 

Jialukan {jurpiiig out o/htssurh). 

She comes not. 

The la/y creature hears not — will not rise ; 

And 1 must make it for myself. Wheie am I ? 

This bedroom is not mine — yet to be sure 
'Tis dark, and all things show but indistinctly. 

But then a sack — who popped me in a sack r — 

How's this ?— comphnioiiM too ! I long to know 
Who ibese same bedfellows of mine ran be. 

(In All and Syahuk pul their hetuls out of their sacks). 

O Allah ! Prophet! help ! it is my brothers. 

( Ml three crawl out of their sacks). 

Jbad {serinusty). 

Forgive, Babekan I ’twas necessity 
Alone compelled us to revisit you. 

Thine honest wife, more merciful tiisn thou. 

Gave us this cellar fur a sleeping room, 

And covered us with these fur lack of bedclothes. 

See, morning dawns, give us one parting draught— 

And you shall never see our faces more. 

Babekan. In Heaven's name speak! — where can 1 be?— where am I ? 
Syahuk, la your own cellar then so strange to you ? 
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Bahekan. What cellar ? 

Ihoxl. Why the mnc cellar. 

Babtkan. The wine cellar ! 

And have 1 nlept within the gardeO'Cellar 

All nij^ht. Oh now 1 see ! That cursed wight. 

Who ill the sack ahuuld have conveyed me liuiiie, 
llaa entered hy the backdoor in the garden, 

Aud, iiiidiiig the dour open, dropt nie here, 

To nave hiiiiHeh' a yard or two of travel. ^ 

A ciirae ufion him I Well, since we are brothers. 

For this time your offence shall pass ; nay, cacli 
Shall liaie a cup at parting from the hogshead 
VV liicli looks out dimly from its shadow yonder, 
ril give, you also ten Hecpilus a-piece — 

But, mark me ! vanish, and return no more. 

Jhml. But Hce, the rising biiu coioes shining in 
Upon our old a<‘<|uaintMru‘e in the corner. 

rail of xHU’iltinc lights upon the coj/ui, unit they Uisemvr ull. 

Ituhthau, The devil I 

Synhuh. "I’ls a splendid porphry coBin, 
liiscnbed with characters in gold. 

Ihtut. Where are we then ? 

Synhuh (^rcatts), 

(3 wanderer in the house of death, 

What is life’s pleasure— hut a breath V 
The fount that slakes the sphit's thirst 
Beyond the grave arises fiist. 

MW. Woe’s me, from such a fount I have no mind 
To drink. Are we then buiied here alive 'f 

Syahuff, Not so — the door is open, see je not? 

liahehan. Itis the holy Mesroun's inaiisoleum. 

1 know it now again. But some one comes. 

They are aiineU— it is the guard. Conceal yourselvcB 
Each tnnn wilhiti his sack, till they are gone, 

And then for flight. 

f They creep aoum into the Kuch, amt he stilt. 


It is not tho guard, however, hy 
whom they aie distiii bed, but a party 
of Bedouiii.s, who had come thither in 
seaicJi of irictal more atlractive than 
till ee lather ugly oruldle-aged gentle- 
men. (h'lilensclila'ger, has, in fact, 
connecU'd the c«>mic adveutures of 
the three brothers with a slender 
thread t>f more serious interest, 
iuundtiil on the altacliiiient of Nadir, 
the chief of the Bedouins, toZobeide, 
^he favourite of the Caliph Harouu, 
and tlie resolution of the Arab lover 
to cany off bis mistress from the 
nari'ovv walls of the Seraglio to the 
wild Ireedom of the desert. Avail- 
ing himself of the assistance of the 
^Caliph’s physician, Saadi, whom 
they had captured on one of his pro- 
fessional visits from Basra to Bagdad, 
and on whom he had bestowed hia 
liberty on condition of his furthering 
)iia views, it has been arranged, 
chat a sleeping draiight shall be ad- 
miniatered by the physician to Zo- 


beide, and two of her companions, 
Alii/a and Fatiine, the same in fact 
who bad attracted the notice of Ibad 
and Syaliuk, by uuveiliug as they 
came Iroin the bath, and whose 
charms had been in their flowing 
cups so freshly rernembercil. VVljile 
under the influence of iIiIh potion, the 
three young ladies were to be placed 
ill sacks, and in thia unceremonious 
guise smuggled out ot the Seraglio, 
and deposited iu Mesroun’s monu- 
ment, till carried off by Nadir and 
his companions, Kobad and Schem- 
seddin. Saadi, however, instead of 
administering the sleeping draught 
to tho ladies of the Seraglio, choosea 
rather to murder sleep by wakening 
up the Caliph in tho middle of the 
night, and communicating to him the 
whole plot, after exacting from 
him a promise that all concerned in 
the conspiracy shall be leniently dealt 
with. Accordingly, a corps of black 
eunuchs, and such like neutral 
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powers, are despatched to the monu- 
meat with orders to arrest all per- 
sons found ttftre, and to bring them 
forthwith before the Caliph. Thus 
the Bedouins are iu search of their 
iiiistresseH, and the police of Bagdad 
are in search of tiie Bedouins. The 
Arabs, entering the tomb, find the 
sacks lying tli^e as they had expec- 
ted, and proceed, without examining 
the contents, to lift them on their 
shoulders, and transport them to a 
cave in the neighbourhood. The 
opening of the sacks in the cave, and 
the discovery of three gritu-iookiug 
inalo heads, all exactly alike, would 
fin'm, we think, a conpde theatre which 
coiilfl hardly tail ot its ehect. The 
Bedouins, convinced that the iii- 
hH))itHiits ot the sacks can be nothing 
less than emissaries of Zatanai hiiii- 
self, and that they are under tlie in- 
ti iiencc of enchantment, tly in terror; 
but their llight is arrested by the ap- 
pearance of the (yaliph's guard, and 
the wliolc patty, including the thiee 
brothers, are taken into custody and 
conveyed to the palace. 

Tiie fifth act is almost entirely 
occupietl with a somewhat (Tuel, 
practical joke, in the Ahou Hassan 
style, played oil' by the (/uliph upon 
the brothers. Babekan is well 
aware that throe men found under 
such suspicious circumsiHiices, and 
with such companions, have but 
liule chance of making their tntio- 
ceiice apparent, and that the offence 
of being accessary to an attempt at 
abduction from the harem is likely 
to he visited with some tolerably 
severe punishment, lie is willing 
to compound lor some strokes of 
the bastinado, or a few months’ im- 
prisonment. Muladdin, however, 
one of the slaves ol the harem, is 
sent to communicate to the uiilor- 
luuate brothers that the Stiliaii is in- 
exorable, and that nothing less than 
poison is to be their fate, lhad and 
Syahuk bear tbe announcement with 
courage, as might be expected ; bto 
Babekan gives way entirely — Indul- 
ges in maudlin tendernesM towards 
his brothers, who indignantly reject 
his approaches — and boldly drinking 
off the potion presented to them by 
the slave, seat themselves iu tbe back- 
ground of the prison, to await their 
death. Babekan, after many natural 


ahrlnkiogs and delays, imitates their 
example, and all three soon drop 
down— Sound asleep; for the Ca- 
liph does but “ poisou iu jest,” aud 
the object of this mock-tragedy is 
to persuade the brothers on awa- 
king that they liave passed from 
this world to the next. According- 
ly, lhad and Syahuk find themselves 
surrounded when they awake with 
all sights and sounds such as may 
suit with the idea of Paradise. 
Geutle music, breathes aiouiHl them, 
lioiiris with wings on their shoulders 
lioat about in imixy dances, Miraa 
breathes words ot Jove into Ihad’s 
ear, while I'Htime whi-ipers accenm 
as soil into those oJ Syahuk. Far 
differi-iil is the rercpiiori which 
awaits poor selfisii Babekan. A wild 
and savage music Mai'iles him into 
consciousness. All hideous shapes, 
with torches and whips in their 
hands, present themselves hetoie 
him ; some tantali/ing liim with 
fruits and dainties whicli he is not 
permitted to taste — otheis exhibit- 
ing betoie him all the horrors of iho 
realms of Kbits, on which he be- 
lieves hitnsell to have just entered. 
At last the good-natiiie of the Sul- 
tan pievails, the muiniiiery ceases, 
and the whole piece winds up with 
the liberation of Nadir, and the re- 
storation of Babekan to his wife — 
though, like Shylot'k, he is orduiu- 
ed, by the judgment ol the Caliph, 
to purchase Ins escape by m liberal 
division of his large foitune with 
bis two brothers. 

On the whole, without any very 
high pretensions to poetry, this little 
cuitiic diama ol Oehleni-chl.vger car- 
ries the mind most pleasingly hack 
into the old haijuts ol our youth, 
aud Nuri’uiinds us with those Asiatic 
ahsiudationa (heightened and blend- 
ed with an Kuropeaii humour) which 
recall to most of us the happiest 
peiiod of life. In his company 

'* The tide of time flowe liuek for ue. 
The Inrwunl floivliig tide of time. 

And in the Nht'eiiy NummepN morn 
Adimri the Ti^ri« w« are biiriie, 

By Baijd.'id’s Hhriiies of fretted ({old, 

IIi({b mill'd (;HideiM gieeri and olil, 
Entbarited with the place and tune. 

So wiirtby of the golden primo 
Ol good Ilarouu Alraschld.” 
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JOB PIPPINR, THE MAN WHO “COUI.DN’t HELP ixf* 

Chap. IX. 


“I THINK— 1 rtiiiik,” repeated Doc- 
tor SaHVon, Itfa ntill upon 

JoVh piilHp, — “ I think it wa^i very 
fortiinarn 1 camp." Xow. whatever 
Job tlioijglit, he tiaid nothing. Saf- 
fron rose from hie Ncat, stroked his 
chin, thru'^t his hands in his pockets, 
ami pronounced sentence — ** A little 
more blood.’* 

" 1 thought so/’ said Winks, and 
beneficpiitly smiling, he added — 
“ Nancy, a basin.” 

” Sninn sixteen ounces, and a blis- 
ter oil the chest,” said Saffron. “ Yes, 
that will do for to-night.’* 

“ His dinner couldn*t have hurt 
him ; he was only helped three times 
to haunch,’* said Winks, piteously. 

“ Well, I promise you,” piof.ested 
Saffron with mure tiiAii prof<>ssional 
earnestness,” if he. isn't much better 
to morrow I'll shave his head.” 
Winks pressed the doctor’s hand in 
token of thanksgiving. *'You have 
pigeons at hand, 1 hope ? ” 

” You know, we*re very fond of 
*(*m, doctor. Rut you can tell best 
-.-would they quite agree with his 
stomach ? " 

“ Stomach ! pooii — soles of his feet! 
if we don't take great care,” and 
Saffron lowered his voice to a mo'tl 
coiilidential tone, ” if we don't take 
great care, this may he a case f<ir 
Doctor Lullahy.” Winks winced— 
“I tell you, there is no limo to be 
lost.” At this moment Nancy made 
her appearance with a riband and 
the fatal china bowl. Again Saffrou 
stood ready with his lancet, again 
he was about to approach the suf- 
ferer, when he was chained to the 
spot by tlie loud snores of ibe pa- 
tient. ” Bless me I he’s asleep,” 
Ciicd W''inks,ar)d again Job snored iu 
corroboration; the very curtain rinus 
vibrated with the sound. ” You’ll 
pi ver wake’liim ?” asked Winks, as 
* Saffron laid his hands upon the bed- 
cloihes ; ” won’t sleep do him good, 
doctor ? ” 

"Quite cure him,” replied Saf- 
fron, with a sarcastic smile. “ Six 
hour- of such sleep, and he’ll want 
none of my help.” And Job snoied 
with greater vehoineiicc. *' Don’t 


be deceived by that,*’ said the doctor 
to the hobt, “ I've beard many a pa- 
tient do that, and,^ give you my 
honour, with all my care, it has 
turned into the sleep of death.” 

” Well, I thought sleep must he 
a very balm,” said the siipeificial 
Winks. 

" And so it is,” sharply returned 
the dm'.tor, ” hut in some cases halm 
is the deadliest poison; this is one 
of them. Sir — Sir,” and the doctor 
shouted to Job, when a tfenile knock 
was heard at the door. The footiMau, 
with a fine respect for the sick Man's 
chaiiiher, only edged in Ids child;, 
and iu the softest mice h!*gj;ctl to 
ask whether the doiMor woiilil be 
able to aUeiid the dinner- tabic, or 
whether a cover should he put abide 
for him f 

.Saffron, absorbed bylds profeshion- 
a1 duties, appareiuly gave no ear to 
the mission ; but pausing near Ids pa- 
tient, — who continued at a shoit 
notice to peifonii wondiMs.for eveiy 
snore was an improvement in tone 
and body on its piedei^cssur, — his 
face bent into a smile, and he resoi c- 
ed to his biiiiff tiox, and having laken 
a pinch, ohserved — “Ha! wel' — 
that's lietter yes, iniicli lietter. 
What did you say '(''* and he tinned 
to the sliil lingeiiiig footman, who 
lepeated the ipjestion. 

“ 1 think, friend Winks, we may 
venture to leave him for a few mi- 
nutes; — but, hark ye, Nancy, let me 
be called if there’s liie slightest al- 
teration.” Still Job snored, and still 
the doctor until beyond ear-shot, 
applauded eveiy note with — "that’s 
well— better — better— better.” 

Wheu the docter appeared in the 
dinning-room, every voice — save the 
fvnea mrof Skinks, alias Wiginore — 
cited for news of ilie patient. Saf- 
fron answered in general terms, 
which, tranblated into particular re- 

S lies, assured the enquirers, that if 
Ir Jewel recovered, he would nu 
doubt live ; — if his disease proved 
mortal, there was as little doubt he 
would die: that these were most 
learned deductions was evident from 
the fact that everybody seemed per- 
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ffctlynatisfied with them. Thedinner 
was recommenced with an avidity 
tliat premised to more than fiil up the 
previous hiatus. Once — fur the 
turtle lay at his heart — Doctor Liilla* 
1)y uplifted his voice amid the unfeei- 
iii^ diu of knives and forks, and nod- 
diiifr to Saffron, took off a bumper of 
port with to your patient, doctor.” 
There waa an oHteiiiatioiis kindness 
in tl»is — a lieuevoleiice very far be- 
yond the wine. 

We lihe not to lini^er, — thnij({h in 
truth, we have been accused of tlio 
low disposition, — but we protest, w'e 
like not to dwell upon the darker 
colouring's of our nature ; no, had we 
our own task to choose, we would 
distil the. essence of our l.raiiis into 
mottoes for thread- papers ; — wo 
would prick sweet natal verses with 
baby pins in satin cushions ;—we 
w'oiild indite the philosophy of a 
quadrille; — and pen the biography 
of Lady IVfary’s hullfiiieh And oh, 
ye twelfth- cake iniH^es! how truly 
— how beautifully would we paint 
this much mistaken world ! How 
would we prove the very llat'-stones 
to be best white lozeiifrcs ; — Decem- 
ber mud, real black-currant jam; — 
all acts of Parliament, sweet apple- 
fiitters Newgate itself, a mass of 
barley- sugar ; — and bedlam hospital, 
a piece of mere hlaiuMiiange The 
p'dlory should be a tiisteful sweet- 
meal ; — and the, very gallows built 
of candy! A piof'essed befjgar of 
twenty years' duplicity should be a 
woi'tiiy object of the picturesque ; — 
and a man who lives by cutting 
throats a person with an eccentiic 
turn of iiiteilect; — infanticide should 
be a provident care of little children; 
—and bigamy, in man or woman, an 
ennobling spirit of universality. 
The world we inhabit is rejlly a 
paradis^— and yet— yet they issue 
four penny pieces! 

However, a# we. are not permitted 
to be one of those vary clioice 
writers, who, like Prometheus, make 
their own men, but are compelled 
to take men ready made to our 
hands, we must not disguise the 
fact, tbat^ in a very, very brief 
time the patient of the blue-room 
was utterly forgotten by at least 
nineteen out of twenty of the guests. 
Doctor Saffron almost included. It 
was very strange, but had it been a 
dinner to solemnize the funeral of 


one of the family, the feeders could 
not have eaten more heartily. Not a 
soul left his place, and — as he <»uulit 
to have done— went healing his 
breast upon the lawn, or wateiing 
the gravel walk with bis tears. Anil 
yet, there was one — one who thought 
of Job — one whose appetite had been 
struck dead at the tenth niouliiful 
by what the doctor callc<i his dan 
geroiis relapse. The fair widow — 
none of your t>iliy spinsters witli 
heurts like giecui oranges— had a 
heart, soft and lipe as a inedhu. 
Whether from having lived with, 
and, alas! hiiiied, a hu^llHnd tweiiiy 
years older tiian hersrlf, she iiad he- 
r'ome a deeper thinker— had acquir- 
ed a keener vision into the soul of 
thing's than many of hei e\ eiily-paii - 
f‘d fi'‘4|ijaintatice, we know not 
enough of young widows tn dei ide ; 
hut of tills we ar(‘ ceitiiiii, she laid, 
fiom ihe first, appreciaiiMl the ineiiis 
of Job at the.ir golden value : five 
feet ten inches— a liandKonie fnei> — 
apparent good tmiiper, and, despite 
the doctor, sound constitution, weie 
nut lost upon a woman of her e\. 
perience. ” She wan not a inaudliii 
girl,” as her own maid iiigeinjou‘>ly 
avowed, *‘to give lieiselt red e\es 
for a hi ead and butter face and cm !y 
hair.” With the widow, the whickeiH 
of iMars were of better woith lliaii 
the locks of Adonis. 

The seifishiieNs of the table pro- 
ceeded in all its tumult, when ihe 
widow, seated next to Doctor .Snf- 
froii — he hail atleniled her poor hui- 
haiid in his last illness, and she felt 
a great confidenre in him — veutuieil 
to put a list of queries toucliing tlie 
sufferer, as she tendeily thuught 
hYiii.up st’iirs. The doctor was a man 
of eysiem, and cared not to have his 
patients laid upon the dinner-table. 
Moreover, in the present instance, 
he was ferociouNly hungry, having 
been wtdinigh worn out in bis lato 
attendance on Lady Gemini — whose 
medicine, by the way, at that moment 
haunted him. ^ 

** And, my dear doctor, going on 
well, you say ? ” 

TurniDg the drum-stick of a goose 
in his mouth, he replied—" Weil as 
can be expected never taking into 
account the extraordinary expecta- 
tions of some people. 

" You think there'a nothing serious 
lathe case?” 
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** Serious ! no— not at all. I've— 
with {^eat pleasure’*— and Saffl'on 
hummed a challenge to wine— I've 
sent for a nurse/' and again he filled 
his moutii with goose. 

** A nurse ! ” cried the widow, ** so 
bad as that *’ 

The doctor, getting a free passage 
for his voice, gently declined his 
head, and in a soft professional tone, 
breathed into the quickened ear of 
the widow— “ No milk.” 

** Doctor ! ** cried the wido w, bl ush- 
ing like a peony. 

“ Still, her ladyship.” 

“ Ladyship I why, my dear doctor 
—he ! he I — who fire you talking 
about?” And the widow simpered. 

“ Your dear friend. Lady Gemini 
—hasn’t Mr Winks told you? At 
last, a charming little boy." 

M Very true — 1 never was so de- 
lighted to hear any thing. But the 
preserver of oi/r little boy ?” 

“ He’s— he’s in bed ; '* and SaAVon, 
becoming restless under the exami- 
nation, turned from the window 
and rolled his eyes up and down the 
table, seeking what he might devour. 
At last he lighted upon a huge 
turkey in chains; and with epicu- 
rean gusto, insinuated his advice to 
the carver ; the widow unconsider- 
ed with downcast head talking at 
his side. 

“ And— and dear Doctor, what 
may be his complaint ? ” 

” The breast,” said SaAVon to the 
man with the turkey 

*' Love!” thought the widow; 
then aloud, “ He’s a remarkably hue 
young fellow." 

” The leg’s a poor thing,” said the 
doctor. 

“ Well, I’m certainly no judge, 
but— tell me this— hasn't he a g(^ 
constitution?" 

** Not a hit of liver left,” exclaim- 
ed SaAron, with deep regret. 

** God bless me I There's no go- 
ing by looks,” sighed the widow. 
*' 'L hough a little pale, he looked so 
perfectly liaudsoine.” 

** No sskiHage,” replied the doctor 
to a gesture of the carver, and then 
for the first time since his seduction 
by the bird, ho was conscious of the 
rustling of tite widow’s black. The 
lady for some time said nothing, but 
somewhat bewildered, she fervently 
hoped that the talk of the doctor had 
been of turkey. 


Disgusted at the selAsb manners 
of Saffron, the widow resolved on 
continued silence. It was in vain — 
her philanthropy was neither of the 
deaf nor dumb. Just as the doctor 
had changed his plate and prepared 
himself for a new encounier, the 
widow began in her silveriest voice, 

But my dear doctor, do tell me — 
r/o"— 

Saffron laid down his knife and 
fork (he had returned to the veni- 
son), and with a piteous Juok of re- 
monstrance and a tone almost vi- 
brating with ihe pathetic, appealed 
to the widow. " l*’or goodness sake, 
madam ! do not talk to me while 1 
am eating— do not — pray do not — 
hero have 1 swallowed three pieces 
of fat without tusiiiig them." 

A magistrate, who until that mo- 
ment had never spoken, rolled bis 
eyes in his bead, and ciied "Sliaiiie- 
ful." 

Hath the reader seen a duck 
pluuiing itself in a summtM' pond? 
In like manner, stung by the rebuke 
of Saffron, did the widow work her 
head and neck. The doctor cared 
but little for the iuvoluiions, and 
was proceeding gravely with Ills 
task, insured, as he presiimptuoiibly 
deemed, from further biudeiaiice. A 
delicious col lop — no less — was on 
bis fork — his fork near bis mouth — 
his mouth gaping, when, with a long- 
drawn sigh, down fell the head of 
the widow on the doctor's shoulder. 
There was a general stir at the table 
—a general cry of ‘‘ fainted 1 ” The 
magistrate, chewing his meat, 
authoritatively pronounced — ” de- 
cidedly fainted.” Wigmure carried 
the widow from the room, followed 
by the hostess and another female 
friend, who relentlessly urged the 
doctor from bis plate. In the mo- 
ment of desperate disappointment 
Saffron could have tbrowp up his 
diploma, so that he might have exe- 
cuted his dinner. 

<• Waa^ver any thing so unlucky I” 
said the host. *' First that Mr Jewel 
should be ill, and then that Mrs 

M 

** SmypBtby,” said Triton, with a 
wink of wickedness. ** Sympathy.” 

•* iDon’t, Frank,” cried a dear fe- 
male friOnd of the widow, benevo- 
lently strangllDg a laugh. Don’t.” 
But we Ore forgetting what is due 
to the new patient. 
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** We had fetter get her to bed/* 
said the doctor, with the dowa look 
of an injured man. 

*' The cane room/' said Mrs Winks, 
and one of the servants led the way. 
Wigroore ran up stairs with his hys* 
terical burden, and Saffron, with 
funeral gait and aspect, followed. 
Wigmore, having surrendered the 
widow to the doctor and the women, 
was proceeding to join the company, 
when, about to pass the door of the 
adjoining chamber, he recognised 
the voice of the male patient, at first 
he thought loudly laughing, but his 
head yet rang with the hysterics of 
the widow, and his ear was not sufli* 
cieuily tine to distinguish the sex of 
a note. However, once at the door 
of tlie sick man, it would have been 
unkind to pass it; therefore turning 
the handle, Wigmore tlirust his skull 
into the room, au<l, grinning like a 
shaik, asked “ If Mr Ticket was any 
better." Nancy was about to speak. 
“ Say Wigmore — Captain Wigmore 
— called to ask;” and then, with a 
departing kind uess that quite puzzled 
the gill — “ take care ot his teeth.** 

“ Ticket aud teeth ! *' said Nancy, 
what can he mean, sir?’* 

“What can he meanl** echoed 
Job to himself, aud again an ague lit 
came on. In a few minutes another 
knock at the door, and Budkin, tlie 
widow's maid, enteied iliiueringly, 
fairly sweeping the ground with curt- 
sifs. She begged very many thou* 
sand pardons, but would Nancy go 
to her iiiisirebs — the doctor was 
about to bleed her — and for herself, 
she loved her so much she could not 
hold the basin? 11 the gentleman 
didn’t mind she would stay, in case 
he might want any thing. Job raised 
his eye above the counterpane and 
nodded assent. Kxit Nancy. 

“ And what/* asked Job, in a 
feeble voice, well worthy of cultiva- 


tion for a representative of the sick, 
** And what may ail your charming 
mistress ? ” 

** I can't tell, sir— the doctor says 
her complaint is just the same as 
yours.’* 

“ And what is that?** said Job to 
himself in great perplexity. 

And 1 think he called it sym — 
sympathy. But whatever it is, he 
says bleediug is the ouly cure fur it. 

He has bled you, sir *’ 

** Damn him 1 " said Job. 

“ And he’ll bleed my mistress.’* 
Job said nothing. 

“ Yes, sir — he said you are both 
to bo treated just alike. 1 le Ims wi it- 
ten home fur blisters lor two. J 
hope, sir, you wou't Jet him shave 
your head — pray, don't, sir.” 

And why not’r'' asked Job, 
touched by the interest the woman 
seemed to take iu him. “ V\ by not ? ” 
Because iny mistreHs has such 
beautiful hair, and as you're both 
to be treated alike — Oh, sirl you 
should see it out of that filthy cap; 
fur luy part 1 wouldn't wear a wi- 
dow’s cap to please the best dead 

man that was ever huiied. 1 ” 

Bodkin was arrested in tier elo- 
quence by the return of Nancy, who 
told her slie was wanted in the next 
room. Bodkin, wiiii a inysteriouH 
glance at Job, heaved a deep si^h, 
exclaimed, “My poor misiiess!'* 
and departed. 

“ In the next room 1 ** thought Joi) ; 
aud lie fell off into n hi own study, 
which held him tongue- tied fur many 
minutes. When next he spoke, he 
asked, ({uitK unconscious of the 
syilables, “ Nancy, is she ricli ? *’ 

“ Very coiuforialde they say, sir.” 
“ In the next rnoiii!'’ again 
thought Job, '* and to be treated both 
alike ! *’ And the widow’s face, des- 
pite the dead man's cap, gluwtd 
prettily between the curtains. 


Chap. X- ^ 

For three whole days— three advantage, that usually unmusical 
anxious nights — were Job and the operation, subJimed by the tender 
widow next-room neighbours. Tlieif passion, became almost dulcet, 
feelings, toned, as the doctor avow- Great things have of late been done 
ed, and as they firmly believed, by upon the Jew’s-harp, but they are as 
the same sickness, sweetly har- nothing to the cough of our widow, 
monized. They could hear each Ere the second day was closed, so 
Oliver cough, and conscious of such assiduously had she practised, so 
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frequently had she changed and mo- 
dulated the note»now coughing 
aff> Imxn^ n<iw ron espremone^ now a//c- 
grr/^,and now fnrthnmo — thataiie was 
the Philomela of n alight cold, the 
very niglititii>a1e of a “hem ! hem ! ** 
Giiileleas widow I Little did ahe 
hriow that the woman wlio in cer- 
tain Hituatious cougliH — U lost. 

The heart, listening in the oars of 
truant VVhittiiigton, gave the words 
it wished to hells. A spiiit came 
through the dewy air of evening — a 
spirit Hpeaking golden promise — a 
visible advent of the great future — 
touched the brain of the little tatter- 
demalion of Holloway— -elasped his 
little hand, and made hia tiiiant feet 
tread the green meads back to for- 
tune and to Loridmi. “ Turn again, 
Whittington!’* Thus rang the helN. 
— “ Wiitp, Job Pippins!*’ Thus 
coughed the widow. 

Job wrote — 

“ lilite lionuit Lmlifinrd Itmliiv, 

“ Mr Jewel would feel gre^at bap- 
pi ness at knowing how Mrs Candy 
passed the night. Mr J. has been 
mm-h ctmccnm! at her cough — fears it 
is very troublesome to her. Can 
nothing be done to relieve itV'* 

Cane Jtttiw, Lnth/fiird Lodtre. 

** Mrs (/undy returns her best 
compliments to Mr Jewel, and 
earnestly hopes that he has passed a 
better ni^ht. Jlas been much inte- 
rested in his cold — tears that the 
rookery Is too near the Blue Room 
for a delicate patient. Kegs to as- 
sure Mr Jewel that there is n<i dan- 
ger in her little cough — she has it 
every spring. Hopes it has not dis- 
turbed the rest of Mr J.” , 

“ Blue Rvonit Ladybird Lod-je, 

“ Di’ar Madam— A lthough 1 lis- 
tened all night, 1 was agreeably dis- 
appointed at not hearing you above 
iJirce times— may I therefore hope 
on your- part for a most refreshing 
sleep, with a considerable ahateiiient 
of cough ? 1 fear that those nasty 
sparrows were up too early for you 
this inorning. I trust, however, that 
your complaint has not suffered from 
their noisrt Yours, most truly, dear 
ina'iain, John Ji>:wnL. N. B. If you 
have irfken all your medicine, mine 
is not quite out. Need 1 say it is at 
yjOr service?” 


Cane Rnotay Ladybird Lodge. 

Dbau Sir— Your anxiety flatters 
and distresses me. 1 w6uld deny the 
fact — but [ have ever been the wor- 
shipper of truth. Not once did I 
close my eyes last night. In happier 
days, I slept like the lady in the tairy 
tale. But there are afflictions, there 
are losses — and since my late be- 
reavement — but let me pass the 
theme ; — 1 have done. 

*' I did not sleep— but there were 
stars in heaven, sir — and there was 
the vesta) hiightiiess of the soft, lull 
moon— and the iiightiugalo was sing- 
ing in the wood — and the little airs 
were crei‘piug about my window- 
panes — and the leaves were tapping 
at tho glass — and there are associa- 
tions of youth — childhood, I woiiM 
say — and there are f«*elini;s — I itD'aii 
sentiineiits — touching emotion^, 
which the bounteous-ness of ijaiiiro 
— oh, Mr Jewel! — what would this 
world be without sympathy ! Auni s 
Candy. P. S. Could you spate a 
powder ? ” 

/?/;/« Room. Ladtfbird Lodoe. 

“ Mv Dbarkst Madam — My heart 
is torn to inform you that I have m> 
powder lelt. But I have sent rt» ,Vlr 
Winks, and hot sc and man ate by 
lhi». time gone. 

“ And y<»u were awake all night, 
and — odd circuniKtance — so was I ! 
And I was looking at the stars, and 
thinking whether hope was there ! 
And I waN gaifiog at the moon, I'ouud 
and bright as a new wedding-ting! 
x\iid your name is Agnes! Oh, ma- 
datn, did you ever see th« /Ueading 
Nun'f If you have, then have joii 
seeu a wounded heart — but I’ll say 
no more. And yet, what a fool was 
Itaijiivmd to run away with a ghost! 
Should not 1 — I say, should uut I 
havo known rny own, own Agues ? 
Thine ever, my dearest madam, 
JotiN Jkwis>.. P. S. 1 have now no- 
thing left hut one little buttle, and a 
poppy- head.” 

** Cane Room. Ladiptird Lodge. 

*• Db.\r Mr Jcwi’L — Your criiicisui 
on the drama does honour alike to 
your judgment and your iVelings. 
The improbability, so lucidly deve- 
loped by your own instinctive good- 
ness, has, I own, often struck me; 
but never so fully as now, touched by 
your diamond of a pen. Oh, sir ! why 
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will yoa not condescv^d to write for 
the stage ? A task so easy — and the 
reward so great ! For the sake of the 
expiring drama, e/o forget you are a 
gi'ntlemaii, and write a piay. 

“ You spoke of Hay/uu/u/ deceived 
by a shadow. Alas ! hath not many 
ail Jsfncs been alike betrayed? How 
many an elopement — how many a 
stolen match — but whitlier am I wan- 
deiing? 

1 hear that you are about to quit 
your room. 1 am rejoiced at your 
convalescence. How delightful — as 
tlie old gentleman in VV/c Stranger 
more than iiisinuatcs—to feel well 
after hein^ il! 1 To breathe the fresh 
‘.lir — to move, again among rural ob- 
jects — to sit in the dusk of evening 
— such an evening as this day pro- 
mises— in a jessamine bower — such 
n bower ns that nt the end of the se- 
cond garden to the rigiit of the 
acucchi, as you enter by the little gate 
ihroijgh the private arhutiis grove — 
1 say, how delightful in such an 
evening, and in Mich a place, to in- 
hale the Tragi'Hiice ol the jesHainine's 
ciearny liloNaom — to sit and talk of 
our hopes in the next world, and our 
pleasures in this! Oh, Sir I 

“ Farewell, youis truly, 

“ Agnks Canuv.” 

We do not intend to criticise this 
correspondence; we merely vouch 
tor the letters as from truo copies. 
That the widow should promise jes- 
samine blossom in April, we put 
down to the unthinking liltorality of 
tlie generous sex. And yet it is the 
]mwer of woman to make even the 
dead twigs of life bud— yea, to give 
to very stinging- nettles the form and 
fragrance of delicious hyaciurhs. 

In all epistolary history there are 
to our mind few letters so interest- 
ing from their origin, from the place, 
feelings, and sentiments which beget 
them, as these notes, written with 
only a thin partition between the 
writers. A matter-of-fact I over would 
have thought of a giniblet. Job, how- 
ever, in the height of his pasbioii, 
knew what was due to female timid- 
ity aqd his host's wainscot 1 

Job lay in a sweet pensiveness in 
bed, the last letter of the widow be- 
tween his finger and thumb— when 
Winks tapped at the door. ** Bet- 
ter— oh, yes— much better” — cried 


that soul of hospitality, glowing be- 
nevolently at Job, who received the 
news with a smilo of interestiug Ian- 
gour. 1“ And the widow— she vows 
Bhe*Jl eave her room to dayl” Job 
felt the blood iu his check, and 
crumpled the letter under the clothes. 
*'He! he I Saffron s given ye both 
up ! ” 

Job's lips moved, and wc think bn 
said— “ Thank Gud I '* 

“ He swore there was no making 
ye better or worse. He I be I Mil- 
dicine was thrown away upon yc. 
Oh ! 1 had almost lorgutteii — your 
trunk is come.” 

“ Trunk I " echoed Job, forgetting 
iu the moment that he b.ul spoken of 
a compnf‘t, but handsome wardrobe, 
left at a distant inn, to he forwarded 
to him, whenever he bhoiild write 
for it — he purfiiing a i ambling tour 
throughout the country, led onw.ard 
by its objects of the picturesque. 
And yet, bad Winks certified to Job 
that his ** elephant, harnessed and 
mounted, was at the door,” Job had 
not been more astiniudcd than at the 
aiinoitncemeiit of his trunk.” Were 
the fairies back again I 

” A young man left it. Nancy, let 
John bring it up. lla! ha! widow,*' 
and Winks tapped playfully at the 
wall, in answer tp a light feminine 
laugh from the next apai tment. The 
laugh was repeated. “Ha! ha I my 
lady,” rcMponded Winks: and then 
looking archly at Job, sagaciouHly 
said — “ You can’t tell me who’s in 
next room ? ” 

“ My trunk I ” cried the rapt Job. 

“ Hal ha I my lady — oh, here is 
the box and the servant put down 
as<pjar« wooden rcposit<»ry, very like 
one of those precious coffers made 
for precious legal wigs. 

“ Tiunk,” repeated Job, eyeing the 
box as if it contained a lighted bornb- 
shell. 

“ Your name, however,” said 
Winks, reading in sotioiou^> tones ihe 
direction on the lid — '* Jn/ni Jivdy 
Hal you are right — very 
right,” commended Winks, contein- 
plating the limited dimensious of the 
box— '• never take a tour of pleasuro 
with much luggage. A clean shirt, 
and a change — quite enough. 1 sup- 
pose, now, you have some of your 
sketches there ? ” 

Job tried to speak, but could only 
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ffTtiCt a ghastly smile, which WioVs 
liberally traoslated into the affirma- 
tive. 

“ I must see them— where’s the 
keyV” and, at the same moment, 
impatiently placiu^^ his fingers to the 
lid, it yielded to the action. **' Uu; 
locked I ” exclaimed Winks, and the 
lid stood up. “ \Vhy, Mr Jewel— 
.humph !— eh— ha, ha I— why, what 
is iliis? Sketches? Hal ha I** 

Job dissolved into a cold jolly, and 
the roots of his hair turned to ice, aa 
Winks, tviih a fine homage to art, 
carefully removed a pen-and-ink 
f1 rawing from the inside of the lid, 
and held it in a light must favourable 
to its beauties. The connoisseur be- 
held, scratched with hold, though 
rugged touches on the hack of a 
printed dying speech — (the valedic- 
tory oration of a celebrated sheep- 
stealer) — a gallows; the perpendi- 
cular and horizontal beams fancifully 
constructed of two baby corals, and 
the figure of a man, with that mortal 
inclination of the rauffied head, de- 
pending therefrom. 

** An odd subject — a very odd 
subject,” exclaimed Winks, “ and 
what is this written underneath? 
—oh ! 1 see,” and Winks, his eyes 
growing bigger, read' with a tone of 
wonder, ” J'/iut's the Ticket I Well, 
Mr Jewel, 1— ha! ha! 1 can’t for 
the life of me compliment you on 
the taste of your design, but "and 
Winks gave a look that heralded a 
joke, ” but your execution is per- 
fect.” 

Job grinned from ear to ear with 
ill-suppressed horror. lie tried to 
speak, hut not a word would come. 
He lay in silent agony— fairly nailed 
by terror to the bed — watching the 
jfMiks and hands of the interested 
Wiuks, who, his curiosity coiiquering 
hi« good manners, rapidly twitched 
up the few articles of dress tumbled 
tite box. The freedom of Wiuks 
may, to he sure, admit of this excuse; 
had the garments been of velvet and 
brocade, he had not rudely laid bis 
hand upon them, but openly dis- 
playing their coarse web and pie- 
beiau cut, they were at a thought 
plucked forth, and thrown about at 
pleasure. 

** Yoht wardrobe, Mr Jewel? 
yours i** cried Winks, holding a 
doublet between his fingers, and 
his wrinkling into a thousand 


lines of fear and doubt, as though he 
held a serpent by the tail, " yours ? ” 
Winks waited for an answer, but 
Job was struck dumb by the myste- 
rious apparition of his own breecbesl 
Yes; the box directed to ** John 
Jewel, Esq.,” contained the whole 
of the wardrobe, minus the shirt, of 
Job Pippins. Job raised himself 
upon his elbow, and with a pecu- 
liarly pale cast of thought surveyed 
the remains — the slough of his baser 
days. His higher nature (he was in 
the blue bed in a fine cambric shirt, 
lace riiffied) looked down upon his 
sordid first life. In that moment, 
the purified intelligence contem- 
plated the squalor “ shuffied off.” 
No wonder then that Job, looking at 
his late breeches, after some time 
doubted bis identity. 

** This is some shameful trick,” 
cried Winks; “some infamous hoax.” 
Job smiled in actiuiescence. A 
stupid piece of would-be wit.” Job 
shrugged up his shoulders in pity of 
the inventors. ” But it shall be seen 
into.” Job shook his head and 
blandly smiled a— no. “ But it 
shall I That a guest of mine should 
— no, Mr Jewel, no, — it shall”— A 
sudden thought, with a rush of blood 
to his face, came upon Winks; slap- 
ping his thigh u'ith great force and 
precision, he exclaimed, " If now, 

it should be” 

A slight tap at the door, and en- 
ter the hero of the river — Frank 
Triton. ** How-d’ye-do, Jewel, how- 
d'ye do?” asked the visitor, with 
that graceful freedom which distin- 
guishes the truly well-bred. Job 
smiled faiutly, and immediately 
there grew at his bed-side a clump 
of alders, and a bright river ran 
through bis chamber. '* How-d’ye- 
do, sir?” and Frank offered his 
hand to Winks, who gathered him- 
self up, and at a short notice, looked 
as dignified as a leaden statue. 

** Mr Triton, as a genUeman,— and 

a man of honour” 

** Hallo ! ” cried Frank, evidently 
unused to such terms of conjuration 
on the part of the speaker—** Hallo I 
what the devil now ? ’* 

Winks remained stern to his pur- 
pose, and began de novo, ** Mr Tri- 
ton, as a gentleman, and a man of 
honour, do you know any thing 
about this?” and inclining his fore- 
ffogier towards the box. Winks look- 
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ed and stood the iocarnate spirit of stupid of Frank — but he was a wit, 
interrogation. and wits were very foolish people — 

** About what ? *’ cried Triton, and Frank, if he would but leave off 
with a tongue of brass. his wit, would be a very fine fellow, 

“ About this, sir — and this — and and so Mr Jewel would pardon the 
this — and this?” and Winks pointed jest, and think no more of the rags 
to the raiious articles of dress the sent in the box ‘i*** Job strove to 
exHvi(e of Pippins scattered on the make an answer, but still he lay 
floor; and as he compelled the eye dumb and bewildered, 
of the (|ucstiuned to jerkin, vest, “ Come, come, forget and forgive, 
and doublet, it was plain from the Now promise me, my dear Jewel, 
shifting expression of the beholder, you’ll think no more of the trum- 
that he was not ail guiltless. Frank pery, will you, now ? " 
tried the first resource of detected ** I’ll— 1*11— try to forget it; ’’mag- 
crime ; he essayed a laugh, relent- iianimously answered Job. 
lessly nipped in the bud by Winks. « That’s right, the brave are al- 
“ No, air, no, this is a serious mat- ways generous ; and the man who 

tor ; 1 look upon myself as insulted, would jump into a river” 

and again 1 ask you if you know Job looked piteously at Winks — * 

any thing of these clothes ? ” Well, well, Til say no more of 

Triton hung down his head, and that; but you'll shake Frank’s hand 
subduing a laugh, and then biting — yes, you'll shake his hand V ” Jol) 
his lip, — with a look of confusion, had some conscience, and still kept 
turned over the vestments with his Ida hand in bed. Come, i must 
caue. have your hnnds upon it — I say L 

” Knough, sir — quite enough— I must;” and Winks, with a powerful 
see the joke, and a very poor one it philanthropy^ pulled the hand of 
is, heloiigs to you. How Mr Jewel Job from beneath the sheets, and 
may receive it, 1 know not. Nay, fixing it in the hand of Frank, bound 
sir, no denial. Now, 1 recollect— the two in his own, and kept shak- 
therc was nobody but yourself and in|^ them to make their friendship 
your new friend Mr Wiginore pre- mingle. 

sent,”— (at the name of Wigraore Now, now, I’m happy,” and 

it was observable Frank fluttered Winks Walked from the Irooin, con fi- 
with his cane,) — ” when 1 spoke of dent that he had planted the olive ; 

Mr Jewel’s wardrobe; and 1 repeat, and pondering on the courage and 
liow he, as a man of delicate honour, generosity of Job, who was at once 

may consider this affront, sir, 1” a hero and a sage, and couldn’t 

Here the attention of the speaker help it.” 
was turned towards the bed where Job, left alone with FYank Triton, 
Job lay with a slate-coloured face, was about Jo launch into general 
and bis teeth rattling like dice. Whe- topics— when Frank put to him the 
ther it was fear, or conscience that following question — Pray, sir, cau 
touched him. we will not enquire; you tell me any thing of Mr Wig- 
Mr Winks liberally translated the moreV” 

emotion into ” indignant r«ge. Of One moment before Job was for 
course, auy gentleman so put upou, turning upon bis side, when the 
would be in a fury.” And thcpi the query, significantly put, kept him on 
host, his softer nature returning to hU back. No beetle with a corking- 
him, began to play the part of peace- pin tlirough his boa'eis was ever 
maker. ” It was wrong ; it was very mo^ e cruelly fixed* Job groaned I 

Chap. XI. 

« Pa AY, sir, can you tell me any he recognised you at your meet- 
thing of ilix Wigmorp ? ” Frank, with ing ? 

cold ferocity, repeated the question. ” No, sir,” repeated Job, with 
Job felt whites of his eyes some improvement of tone, 
turn yellow, as he replied— No, ” Why, 1 thought he alluded to an 
air.” ; old complaint of yours. Didn’t he 

<( Very odd; humph; I thoughi speak of a— a toothach ? 
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*' Never naw him in my life till I 
saw him down staira/' said Juby with 
ffiowiiiff couHdeiice ; and what waa 
more, with truth ; for it will bo re- 
inernbcrod that when the great cap- 
t^iin entered the hut, Job was sleep- 
iiig in the arms of spirituous liquor. 

“ He has something the air of a 
—a gentleman I *’ said Triton doubt- 
ingly. Job was silent. *' And yet, 
yet,'* continued Triton, after a pause 
— “ yet, it’s very odd." 

1 thought he was an old friend,** 
remarked Job; becoming interested 
by the manner of his visitor, and 
really anxious on his own account 
to know something of the mysterious 
Wigmoro. “ An old and valued 
friend.’* 

Only an acquaintance of a few 
hours. I’ll tell you, Mr Jewel, how 
it was. You have heard of the af- 
fair of the swimming-match r* ” Job 
tremblingly iioilded an aiiinnative. 
" lletiirning to dress, 1 found some 
BC'oiiudiel had stolen niy clothes. 
Without a rag — a stitch — you can 
easily suppose the perplexing deli- 
cacy of iiiy situation." Job could^ 
** At the very moment of my desti- 
tution, who should saunter to the 
bank but Mr Wigmore. . He pro- 
fessed tljc deepest sympathy for my 
loss, and with the most benevolent 
zeal, ran to a neighbouring hut, and 
ill a few minutes returned with the 
very garmiMits you see before you, 
borrowed from the wife of a cottager." 
. ** Indeed ? " said Job, looking at 
his old fiiiiiiliar dress with the cold 
eyes of a stranger. “ Indeed ? ” 

So he said, but the fact is, Jewel, 
one doesn't like to own one's self 
tricked ; and, in the hrst place, the 
hang-dog who stole my coat stole 
my purse with it — Yopare the first 
to whom 1 bav«f>.own«d so much, 
and*’— here Frank .contidetttiy laid 
his hand upon tbiT^and of Job — 
.« Pray let it go no further.’* 

- " Nobody shall kipiW it from irte,” 
stoutly p> omised^ Job. 

** However, [ cion*t so much care 
for the fellow wjio took my purse; 
he'll meet witli his reward — yea, 1 
already see the knot under hfs ear.’* 
Job iiistiiietively clapped hiis hand 
to his jugular. “ Wbai*s tbe mat- 
ter, Jewel?** 

“ Weakness — only weakness,” 
''Said the dizzy Pippins. « And— and 

— he— Wigmore borrowed those 
clothes from a cottsger ? ” 


** So be said ; but, between nut- 
selves, [ know not if they dlda^t 
come from the bones of Jack-of-the- 
Gibbet. Look at *em. Jewel,” and 
the speaker weighed the doublet at 
the end of his cane — " isn’t there a 
Newgate cut about ’em ? ’* 

** Very Newgate,** confessed Job. 

)3ut,** said he, hastening from the 
subject, *' what makes you suspect 
Mr Wigmore ? ’* 

“ I’ll tell you. Struck by bis 
friendly offices, and thinking him 
something of a character, 1 asked 
him to the house of a friend I am 
visiting, and then our talk falling 
upon **■ 

“ W'on’t you try to come down ? ’’ 
said Winks, knocking at the door, 
and speaking as he opened it. 
“ Won’t you come down, Jewel ? 
The widow will be up, and there's 
somebody below, who — why, what’s 
the matter? You are friends still, 
1 hope?” anxiously asked W^inks, 
as he marked the look of constraint 
oil the face of Triton, and the per- 
plexed vcoiintenaiice of Job. Still 
friends?” he bawlingly repeated. 

” To be sure — good by, Jewel, 
good by — muni ! — not a word,” 
added Frank in a low tone, but not 
low enough- to escape the pi irked 
ear of Winks — ” not a word; we 
shaH meet, and tlien” — and then in 
a louder note, ” Good by — wish you 
well — good by.” 

Winks inwardly blessed his be- 
nignant sUrs that had lirought him 
up stairs. '* A feigned conciliation 
—a sham truce—' we shall meet* — 
yea, yes— very gmid— thank God! 
there’s a magistrate I ** All this 
passed through the beating brain 
of Winks with incredible celerity; 
however, dihguising his sagaidty, he 
again aitdressed himself to Job— 
'* You’ll come down — you must 
come-down— here, John, take this 
rubbish away '* — and Job’s late ha- 
biliments were again boxed, and 
carried from the presence. " You 
must come down— J have some 
friends here yet wliom you must 
know. Her ladyship waa just now 
•in the next room— ha ! — 1 declare — 
look upon the lawn — her husband is 
come— there is Sir**— 

Job looked f;;uin his bed, and 
tKough the outdoor object had sud- 
denly Inoyed, Job too clearly recog- 
nised through the under branthes of 
a larustiuua, the well-known nine- 
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In calTei of Sir Sciplo Mannikin, 
ob sunk back upon his pillonr, and 
wished to render up the ghost. 

** You 7cjll C4»me down ?.’* repeat- 
ed Winks, his back turned upon the 
sufferer. 

** In the evening-yes, in the even- 
ing.** The doubting looks of Winks 
compelled Job to peculiar emphasis; 
and the host, affecting satisfaction, 
left the room. Wo say affecting, for 
Winks was not to be dupr d. 

And .again Job was under the same 
roof with Sir Scipio and Lady Man- 
nikin! with the individual mischief 
— the sweet perdition of his hopes! 
What was to be done f As he asked 
himself for the twentieth time the 
perplexing rpiestion, liis eye fell 
upon the vemcjfigus^m pen and ink 
—of William Ticket, scratched on 
the (iying speech, failen like a sybil's 
leaf upon the bed. As his eyeballs 
hung upon the black lines, his imagi- 
native fi-ars made them undulate and 
tremble, and he saw, not William 
Ticket, but Job Pippins in his mor- 
tal throes ! Nor were the terrors of 
Job without the best authority ; for 
at tlie very time thatdie lay steeped 
111 tlie cold dew of horror in the 
blue* room, his garments, accident- 
ally waylaid in the hands of John by 
the inquisitive Sir Scipio, Were re- 
cognised as the identical covering of 
tlie kiss-roiibing — artery- cutting- 
repeater- stealing barber !'<3reat was 
the astonislimcnt of Sir Scfjpio, and 
many and curious w^ro the looks 
passed between his stern sek and 
gentle wife (Mercy married to Jus- 
tice, but with no power over the 
sword), ns the story was told of the ' 
delivery of the box at the lod^e, tbO' 
theft comrAHted on Frank Triton, 
and the accident which put him 
under temporary obligatidino Job’s 
vestments. 

** There is no doubt that the 
scoundrel,*' said Sir Scipio, |ind no 
man, from constant practice,’ gave 
more Sonorous expression to the 
epithet—** tl^t the . scoundrel ha«> 
joined tlie gtmg of ruffians prowling 
hereabout. Y^s, * — ana he look- 
ed at Lady Scipio as thopgk be were- 
a])out to promise her 'a delightfpl 
treats** tbpite^ be a pretty cartful]. 

" And tbis,^.inadain-TtyB is the fellow 
vyou have pitied ! *^ Xady Mannikin 
spoke not; but, assuming tile privi- 
lege hf her sex, she passea her bana- 
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kerchief across her eyes. She, In- 
deed, spoke not; but, oh, the elo- 
quence of her cambric 1 Yea, there 
is a tongue In pocket-handker- 
chiefs! 

Faustus in his agony shrieked-^ 

** Lont^, lento, cur rite noctls oqui ! *’ 

Not so, Job; he lay and prayed for 
night—*' thick night.’* He hiid made 
up his mind— he had determined to 
escape. It is true, be thought of 
the widow with a touch of tcndeiv 
ness that— tlien again he thought of 
his neck, and tlie widow passcil 
away. Marriage was a doubtful 
good— but lianging was a cliirtain 
evil. To stay for the widow, was 
to go to the assixes ; Hymen and 
Jack Ketch were iu his case so 
intimately allied, that he iiiiist have 
them both. The evening came on, 
the stars appeared, and Job, with a 
heavy, heavy heart, looked abroad 
into the grey sky, and asked himself 
where ho should sleep. lie fuse 
from his bed— precipitately dressed 
himself— went to the door — touched 
the handle— withdrew his fingers — 
sat doivn, and again and again ru- 
minated on the policy of his defiar- 
tiire. Now he thought of the good 
dinners, the soft bed, and the seN 
vantH^in livery. An^ now alhhia ' 
hopcs^ would be extinguished by a , 
black cap! No; fly lie inust; so, ' 
determining to creep down stairs, 
silently gain the garden, 'Und thenco 
get into the open road, he with a * 
sinking of the heart, and paujsing 
once to listen for the widow —ho 
listened and ho heard her not— he 
placed his hat upon Jiis head, and 
was about to open the door, when 
— his arms dropt to his side, and ho 
fell— cowc cad(ic tin corpo morto-^he 
fell into a chair— the door was 
douMd* locked ! 

At the first burst bf pCrspiratlon 
consequent on' tliiu discovery. Job 
cbiildnot have parted with less than 
two 'pounds of solid flesh'. All was 
known— Sir Scipio had found him 
out— he was a ja^ib shut up foe the 
knife I He llstihne^ and he heard 
.the clouted shoes of the parish coti- 
BtaUle ascending the stair4i No; it ; 
was his own faean thubipiog to get 
through his Waistcoat. Job wiped 
hie (prehead. aud.trie4 to think. He 
had, with yeij many people, great 
^presence of nind— bu( not in <!iriti- 
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cal B\tuatl«n«. He walked to tba 
wiodow ; but be gathered no coun- 
sel from tbe stai'D. He cautiou 8 l 7 
opened tbe casement, to contem- 
pliite the possibility of ** a drop/* 
Bacehue-'hountiruL Bacclius~-pre- 
ventcd his taking It. Never was the 
jolly god BO beneficent to wretched 
man 1 A tine, of at least some fifty 
years growth— a vine, with arms of 
cable strength, grew up the wall of 
the house, oflering the finest footing 
to tho fugitive. Had the purple 
toper visitf^ Ariadne as Uomep vi> 
sited Juliet, he could not have set 
up a better ladder. Job's feet and 
hands wore in a trice among the 
fruitful cordage— and so lightly did 
be descend, that never a bud was 
lost to Ills helper. 

Job stole along tbo garden, and, 
silent as a mole, made in tbe direc- 
tion of the high road, (beeping 
down one of the greep alleys that 
intersected the grounds, he was sud- 
denly struck motionless by a voice 
that touched his heartstrings, lie 
Igjd himself flat upon his belly, per- 
spired, and listened ; an umbrageous 
lilac entwined him around. “ Tw'O 
husbands before I'm tlilrty?*' ex- 
claimed a female volco in a note of 
perfect sallsfactlun ; tbe speaker 
was no other than Bodkin, the wi- 
dow's maid. ** Two liiisbaiKls — a 
lord fur a twelvemonth — and a thlid 
marriage at forty," was tho reply ; 
and Job gasped agony as he recog- 
nized the deep, winning, subtle tune 
of Molly of the hut, removed to the 
prednets of Ladybird Lodge for the 
ostensible purpose of telling the fu- 
ture destinies of the anxious bouse- 
huld. For the last three days it ap- 
peared Molly had secretly driven her 
trade; every domestic, from the 
butler to the scullion, had crossed 
her hand and looked on future li(b. 

And now you must tell mo about 
my mistress?" •* Tho widow?” 
asked the black-eyed sibyl. “ WMI 
she— will she marry Mr Jewel?” 
“ If nothing worse befall him,” was 
the unsatisfactory reply. Worse 1 ' 
'ert^d Bodkin; ** cfkn any mischief 
threaten so sweet a gemleman?” 

. Job was generally above vulgar su- 
porstitiou; but in the present case 
lie thought there might be something 
in a fortune-teller. ” At this mo- 
inent|'* prouounesd Molly, her Voice 
deepening with ^ubj^ct, ** I see a 


gallows and a church— a npoae and 
a weddlng-iiag— a ceffin andabrlde-^ 
bed. Yes, yes, 1 i^mell die ffowerlng 
hemp end the marriage roses.”— 

" Ged blfiss us,’* cried Bodkin, with 
sudden religion — ” bang a gentle- 
man!*'—" And why not?” replied 
the prophetess, quite unmoved by 
the probability of such a catastrophe. 

** Hang Mr Jewel ! ’* still exclaimed 
Bodkin—** W’hy, what can he have 
done ? ” There was a sudden rust- 
llog of the leaves— a quick footstep 
— and then anoUier shrill, feminine, 
anxious voice, asked—** What can 
he have done ? ” A delicious tremor 
went through the bones of Job as he 
heard the voice of the widow. It 
was, indeed, Mrs Candy ; won to the 
imprudence by the strong weakness 
of love, she had prompted her maid 
to touch upon tbe future fate of her 
mistress, herself hid the while among 
the bushes. Molly answered not the 
agitated interrogative; the widow, 
with new fervour, laid a dollar in her 
palm, and again repeated, with ten- 
derness, ** Wiiat can ho have done?” 
Molly was meditating, if possible, a 
satisfactory aaiiweT, when — when — 
Job, woikeu upon by a thousand 
sweet emotions, and fearing to be. 
tiay himself, lay and wriggled on the 
grass likp a u ire-snake in a panto- 
mime. *' Holding bis breath for a 
time,” and digging his face into tho 
turf, two or three green blades un- 
happily entered his nostrils; and 
thus, when Molly was about to di- 
vine, Job published a loud sneeze. 
There was a dcath-like pause I 
“ A cat I ” cried Molly. 

** A man ! ’* exclaimed the maid, 
with deeper knowledge ; and instau- 
taneously the three women, like a 
leash of startled bares, ran bounding 
oiF. Molly and Bodkin, not u'eak- 
ened by the weight of sorrow borne 
for the past six months by the 
widow, secured their retr'eat— but 
the wMow, Tunning with a more 
matron-like step, and accidentally 
/Coming ie close contact with 
as he rose upon kis knCies, was lock- 
ed — nay, double-lock^ In hU nerv- 
ous arms^ Of coursil she was about 
to give a stream thi^t would have 
split the ** unwedgaable qnd gnarled 
oaks,’* but Job exclaluted, ** *Tis J 
—your Jewel,” and added to the., 
evidence of voice the testimony of 
touch—and the sciaam of the v^idow, 
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m^elf mppiog « stajr-lace, died 
mutely In her tnroat 

'* You wicked man ! ” said Mrs 
Oandjr, ** after such an illness to 
venture in the night air.* Pray— 
pray return to the house.'* 

Impossible," cried Job, deeply 
impressed with the imprudence of 
such a step. ** Impossible— my fate 
is fixed.” 

What can you mean,*' asked the 
widow with most peculiar astonish- 
ment. 

“ I say, my fate is fixed— but 
wherever 1 go, madam, the recollec- 
tion of your charms, your virtues — 
the sweet hours of sickness passed 
in the blue room— oli, ma'am ! 1 am 
the iinhappiest of men ! ’* 

“ Don’t say so," urged the widow, 
though at the time thinking the un- 
happiest of men the must pictures- 
que ol»jcct in creation. “ Don't say 
so. What has happened ? *' 

Oh, ma'am ! I am a wretch 
hunted by evil fortune— a miserable, 
ill-starred man— a victim to acci- 
dents that— why, why was 1 born ?’* 
exclaimed .lob, throwing his head 
up to the stars for an answer. 

“ I see it all 1 " cried the widow 
— ** I see it all— tell me, sir— pray 
tell me— I hare heard the story from 
Mr Winks,— but I thought you were 
secured — aud now it all comes upon 
me— but weren't you locked up r ” 

“ I — I was ! "—and Job's teeth 
chattered at the recollection. 

" And yet you have eluded him, ' 
—and— oh, yes— the fortune-teller 
spoke too truly— flowering hemp I 
— yes, your life, your precious life 
is forfeit to thelawl ihey’ll— they'H” 
— and the widow grew hysterical 
with the conviction, and she laid her 
head upon Job’s shoulder as she 
finished the sentence—** they'K hang 
you.” 

Now, although Job had withstood 
tho torment of his own fear of the 
gallows, he could not bear up against 
this touching corroboration, and the 
tears started to his eyes, and he 
stood dissolved, with one arm round 
the waist of the widow. 

** And you have met,— and you 
have she^d his blood!” 

** 1 did it for the best,” said Job, 
his thoughts recurring to the apo- 
plectic Scipio in the waggon. 

** No doubt— no doubt,” Replied 
Mrs Candy with ftmlnine charity— 


**but the world, Mr Jewel— the 
world judges not of best intentions. 
And Where-^where is he now?” 
she asked with timid curiosity. 

•• In the lodge.” 

**But are you certain of the 
worst?'* 

** Certain— 1 saw his legs among 
the branches, and '*— a new gush of 
sorrow on the pert of the widow 
awakened Job to new attentions. 

** But this *'— aud Mrs Candy wip- 
ed her eyes with marked decisiou — 
** this is no place for us — 1 mean for 
you. You must fly — you must quit 
llie^ country— in a brief time the 
affair will be forgotten, and then you 
may return— and '* 

*' True, madam, ti ue ; *twould bo 
the safeal — wisest plan— but, since 
you have shown such kind concern, 
1 will confess to you that I cannot 
leave h.nglaud wlihout — — " 

** Nay, MrJcwel — ” 

** 1 cannot stir from this spot with- 
out" — money, Job was about to say, 
but the widow was impatient— 

** You are a man of honour, Mr 
Jewel?" 

*' I am, ma'am,” and Job, antici- 
pating an offered loan, put his hand 
upon bis heart very boldly. 

“ Then— then be our two fates 
one — hingland, farewell— Tm thine 
for ever,” and sho sank upon Job's 
neck, and his kneesknocked together 
with his new responsibility. 

At this moment, shouting voices 
were heard in the direction of the 
house. Sir Scipio and Winks were 
loudly encouraging searchers and 
pursuers. 

No time is to be lost,** exclaim- 
ed the widow ! — ” this way,— this 
way I" Aud Mrs Candy wound 
through the bushes, Job mutely and 
wonderlngly following her, the 
abouts growing louder— and a brace 
of pistol bullets being fired, as Job 
swore, within a band of his curls. 
For a few moments let us leave the 
fugitives to their fortune. 

Winks, morbidly fearful of the 
irascibility of Job, bad locked his 
door to prevent what he otherwise 
looked upon and published as cer- 
tain, a duel between Messrs Jewel 
and Triton. He had unburthened 
his bosom to Sir Scipio, who, as a 
magistrate, proposed Uiat the inba- 
bitant of the Blue room should be 
bound in heavy articles of peace. 
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For Rome time did tliey wait for tiio 
boll of Job — wIkmi WiukSj altcMidoil 
by Sir Sriplo, pi orrrded to llio lllue 
roonrij whore they foiiiii! iho window 
opou and iheir Jewel gone. The 
affair was clear as day to Wiuka: 
his guest, incited by hia delicate 
sense of honour, iiad diopt fiom the 
window to keep a inorial assigna- 
tion. Oil this, butler, footmen, 
grooms, larijueys, all were armed, 
and all scattered about the grounds 
to seizu the would-be iKimicides. 
They found not Frank Triton, for he 
had that day consented to be chair- 
man at the Walton (diib—a knot of 
brothers of the* angle— and at the 
time of tho scaiuh, was certainly 
about to measure his ground under 
the table ; neither did they lirid John 
Jewel, for he — but wo shall return 
to him; — hut they, found, roil(5d up 
like liodge-pigH among the shiuhs, 
armed to the teeth nl^ith crow* bar, 
centre-bit, and all the other imple- 
ments of their “ dreadful trade,’* 
three gentlemen with one purpose, 
Phineas, Mortlako, and Buts, the 
ti iuoiviratc of the wattled hut. Two 
of them having fired in resistance, 
and thus satisfied tiieir self- respect, 
modestly surrendered. Bats fuiigiit, 
but valour was in vain. Let ua re- 
turn to the lovers. 

They had crossed the bridge, when 
they espied a post chaise rapidly afi- 
proacliing them, sent, as it appeared, 
for Doctor Lullaby, yet a \isitor at 
the lodge, for a grand christening 
next day at >Yiggledon Park. I'he 
widow possessed siillicient argii- 
iiieiits to induce the postilion to take 
herself and her Jewel in and turn 
the horses* heads. Away they rat- 
tled, Job sitting, in the estimation of 
his ailianced wife, a nevv-hloiv ii hero 
by her side; she full of tendeiness 
—he full of hope, when— tlie horses 
k stood fixed. Job let down the glass 
■to call to the postilion, when a 
horseVhead looked into tho chaise, 
and be lieard in, he thought, well- 
remetnbered notes— “ Stand— your 
money I " The widow 'screamed— 
“ Wiguiore 1 ” and felt for her purse. 
The horse withdrew his head, and 


when Job, trembling on the verge of 
dissolution, rose to give the treasure 
to the iiighwaymaii, he saw ihe ani- 
mal with his forelegs stubbornly 
folded under him, and his rider lug- 
ging at llie reins and digging with 
his spurs. Nor was the postilion 
blind to the accident, hut lashing his 
horses, started on, and tlic wheel 
striking the head of the highwayman, 
knocked iiim senseless into the road. 
In four and- twenty hours the pas- 
sengers of the post-chaise were 
wedded man and wife. 

Poop VVigmore, — wo menn the 
luckless Skinlcs — was found by a 
compassionate countryman, who re- 
cognised the horse as tho property 
of Finiik Triton, esq., a line animal, 
hut with one extraordinary defect, 
that of going upon his Knees, — and 
was delivered into the hands of ilte 
law. Ills fuither history is to he 
seen in that interesting miscellany 
which for the past few years has 
supplied the playhouses with their 
most touching dramas. It also con- 
tains brief notices of Phineas, 
Mortlake, and Bats. As for Molly, 
she became an honest womAii : she 
married a sheriff’s officer, and wore 
diamonds from the small and uncer- 
tain profits of a sponging-house. 
Poor Skinks! in an evil hour did lie 
boast of his knowleilgo of horse- 
ilesli — of his power to cure any steed 
of any known or unknown vice, and, 
in a no less luckless hour did Frank 
Triton, taking him at his word, lend 
him his hriglit hay without naming 
its particular defect. 

And what became of Job-Pippins ? 

lie married the widow — made the 
grand tour— sent, anonymously, fifty 
pound-t to Frank Triton fur his purse 
and dotlies— a handsome repeater 
to Sir Scipio Mannikin (and iliough 
he was dead, the present was not lo.st 
upon his successor)— returned to 
England— kept a comfortable house 
— and having plenty of money, was 
a decent, respectable, neutral kind 
of fellow — a frank, jolly dog, whom 
the luck of accidents had made so, 
and ** couldn't help it.’* There aro 
very many Pippins! 
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REMIMSC8NCES OIT STOTItARD. 

Part 11. 

I HAVB now to speak of Stothard's in company together, when they de« 
Cantcrbuiy PiigrimSf the moat po- termlned to oegulle the way by 
puliir of all hid woiks, though he telling stories. But I wae quite 
has executed hundreds quite equal aware, that the great objection to 
to it in merit. No artist had ever such a picture would be the mono* 
before attempted so full and so ela- tonous iiuilorinity of a procession ; 
borate a painting, illustrative of the and how little capable such a sub- 
father of hiiglish poetry. Indeed, ject app(>ared to be to admit of va- 
Chaucer had been most undeserved- riety aiid nclhm. so as to preserve the 
ly neglected, bt>th by the artists and natural order of a company of liorse- 
the reading public at large, though men going along a Htraight road, 
he was always valued and studied without (by an attempt at varying 
by the f\:w wlio have a true taste for the line of match) becoming either 
pofhy founded on nature, in the too violent or too artificial fora pro- 
manly and unsophisticated strains of cession, which, however broken. Is 
pure l^nglish verse. Though genius still a procession, and has in it some- 
such as Stothard’s generally selects thing formal Who could hope to 
its own subjects in the highest aims make any tliihg of it ? was alwaya 
of literature and art, yet it is nut a the cry, wlien 1 talked about it ; but 
little remarkable that some of the I felt convinced that, In tho hands of 
great eiforts of the human mind have Stothard, the subject was one capa- 
arisen from tho suggestion of others, bic of being made a groat deal of, 
We have instances of tills in Milton, without tho faults that were appre- 
in Shakspearo (if It be true that bended having any thing to do with 
l^lixabeth suggested to him the sub- it.*' 

ject of the MeiTy Wives of Windsor), This work, thus suggested by an 

ill Cowper's Task, and in various engraver whose name is scarcely 
other works of no less celebrity, known (and it deserves not to be 
With painters, most of the old mas- forgotten), was undertaken and exc- 
ters had their subjects pointed out cuted in a comparatively short space 
to them; some were directed to iU of time. It is now before the eyes 
lustrate a particular event in history, of every one ;^for few houses, where 
ill tlie annuls of a noble house, or to the master has a library, or has any 
decorate tho shiines and altars of the preteusioos to a love or kni^ledge 
saints with particular passages and of the fine arts, are without the print, 
occurrences from their lives; and ftamed and hung Ju a conspicuous 
the mostdistiiiguished of all Rubens’s place —thousands have seen it,‘^both 
works, as a serif s, tho Triumphs of abroad and at home, and every where 
the Medici,, were painted by com- is It equally admired and praised, 
maud. In the Pilgrims, Stothard has dis- 

Stuthard’s Canterbury Pilgiims criminated the chararters with tho 
owe their existence to tho late Mr utmost judgmout and delicacy of 
Croinek, the engraver, who resided tact, following closely the poet, and * 
near the artist in Newman Street, never masquerading or grotesquing 
1 first saw the picture at the house his creations. There is great merit 
of the engraver above named, soon iu this ; for Hamlet’s observations 
aher it uad been returned from to the players on the liberties they 
Liverpool and Manchester, and take with their authors, Is quite as 
other large towns, where it had applicable to the painters, who too 
been exl^ibitcd. The following is, often do much more than is set down 
as nearly as I can recollect at this for them, In illustrating the records 
distance of time, the account given of history or the fictions of poetry, 
to me by Mr Cromek of this cele- In this painting, the miller, ** droken 
brated painting. “ I alwaya wished," of ale," who leads on tho cavalcade, 
said he, ** to see a picture of Chau- playing on the bagpipes (en fnstru- 
cer’s pilgrims on the road, travelling mcnt which) la Chaucer’s time, was 
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as oominon in Kni’iand as it is yet in 
Scollanti), appi'.iis very rareiess of 
the good puoplo to wljotri ho acta as 
pipiT, to Inirjg tlic.ii “ out ol tonne” 
— his own tipsy ujii‘'ic. scorns to bo 
all that ho hoiwi-j — his liorso, carries 
him as he lists. 'J'iie host is excel- 
lent Stotliard has Seixrd on the mo- 
ment for representing him, when ho 
stops his steed, and holding up the 
lots in his hand, proposes tho re- 
counting of tales, to beguile the time 
on the road to Becketrs shrine. He 
truly gives us the man described by 
the poet, as 

“ A f.iiror burpo'.s is there non in cliepe, 
Itolfl of his bpeec'h and iviso, and well y* 

taught.” 

The wife of Bath, who forms a 
most prominent object in the group, 
is represented to the life; she has 
all the joyaneo, the liearty good will 
of a blithe and hold H])li-it, uncheck- 
ed by any delicacy of sentiment, or 
courtly reserve of manners. She is 
not nice enough to ride (juietly along 
as the Prioress does in such a mixed 
company, but iaugiis and jests with 
all around her. She is speaking to 
the Pardoner, who, by the arch ex- 
pression of ids c untenance and his 
action (that of pointing to the bag of 
papal pardons tliat he carries with 
him, as a welcome commodity, to 
market with at Canterbury), seems 
to be cracking some joke with her, 
and recommending to the jovial 
dame the indulgent contents of his 
holy bag. It shows great judgment 
in Stotbard tiiat he lias not repre« 
sented the wife of Bath as a gross or 
disgusting woman. She is to Chau- 
cer's party what Ninon De L’Enclos 
was, some centuries after, to the 
court of Louis XIV., a retined vo- 
luptuary, delicate in appearance, not 
In mind or manners ; she rides, like 
the Muse of Comedy, light and gaily 
alung. 

To iiie wife of Bath Stothard has 
well opposed the Lady Prioress; the 
most minutely drawn and, perhaps, 

' delicately shaded and relieved of all 
the poet's characters in the Pilgrim- 
age. She sits her horse with a quiet 
and a graceful ease ; and appears to 
be engaged in conversation with the 
Nun, who is her Cbapellalne.” 
Her attitude, person, face, air and 
dress are in exact agreement with 
Chaucer* As we look on her we see 


a gentle and a modest lady in holy 
bonds— “ a Prioresse,” 

“ Thnt of lilic smiling w.ib fulle Minplc and 

Hire gitatrst oath n'as but h) .'•'oint Cl(»y.” 

Chaucer enumerates her accom- 
plishments admirably, from the style 
of singing the service in the church 
to her Frencii, which was derived 
from the fashion of her day. 

JmtuntMl 111 hire nose ful snctely ; 

And French she spake ful fayre and fetialy. 
After the scole of Stratford attu Botve, 

For French of Paris waa tu hire unknowc.*' 

In the days of the poet the use of 
knives and forks was reserved for 
the carver, not for those who ate. 
Tho extreme attention on the part of 
a lady of so pure a mind as the Pri- 
oress, in the nicety observed by her 
at table, is particularly noticed by 
Chaucer; and it shows his careful 
observation of human nature— since 
delicacy at meals Is not only the 
distinction of a gentlewoman, but, 
like nicety in dress, it is one of the 
nevei'.failing indications of a delicate 
mind; coarsn and absent feeders, 
and slovenly and negligent persons 
(though there may be a few rare ex- 
ceptions), are, for the most part, 
gross and selfish spirits, for they sel- 
dom respect others or themselves; 
hence is it that good manners have 
their silent witnesses in personal at- 
tire and in demeanour whilst parta- 
king of a meal at table ; and it such 
manners and observances are not 
absolutely virtuous iu themselves, 
they indicate virtues in those who 
practise them. How carefully did 
the Lady Prioress conduct herself 
at the social board 1 

Sho lette no morsel from hire lippes fallc, 
N« wette her fingerB in hire bbuco deepe ; 
Wei could she carry a morsel, and wol kepe ; 
Her over lippe vriped she so dene 
That in her cuppe was no ferlhing sene 
Of gresee, n^hen she droken hadde her 
draught” 

Her humility, her tenderness, and 
feeling are beautifully described by 
Chaucer, and as nicely preserved in 
the modest air and the sweet and 
feminine deportment by the painter. 
She was lively, too— bot a melan- 
choly religionist. 

** And nokerly she was of grete disport. 
And iUll pleMSunt end unisble of port, 
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And poincd her to countcrfvten chore 
Of court, nnd ben cHtatelich of iiianere, 

And to ben holdeu digiic of reverence. 

Hut for to epeken of hire conscience. 

She vras au charitable and so piteous, 

She would wepo if that she saw a mouse 
Cuughte in a trappe, if it were dede or 
bleddc. 

Of small houndcs hadde she that she fedde, 
With roasted flesh, and inilke and nastel 
brede, 

Hut sore wept she if one of them were dede, 
Oi if men smote it nith a gerdc sineit ; 

And ail was conscience and tender lierto." 

The temptation to quote Chaucer, 
when we look on Stoihard'a beautU 
ful Pilgrimage, is almost irresistible. 
But 1 must tWbear, and coniine my- 
self to H few general remarks, as to 
expatiate on every cltaracier iu the 
piece, excellent as they are, would 
require a little volume. The Surrey 
hills are seen in the background; 
and for those hills the artist made 
sketches on the spot, from llic old 
Kent Road near Peckhuin ; the com- 
pany iu the picture, when they be- 
gin to tell their tales, are not sup- 
posed to be more than a couple of 
miles out of towue.” 'Ihey had 
quitted the Tabard in Southwark 
early in the niorning, in the month 
of April ; a time of year, when, if so 
fanciful a paralUd may be indulged, 
we may likeu Nature to a damsel of 
fifteen, opeuiug and blushing, and 
displaying a ])romiee too advanced 
for childhood, and not suniciently 
put forth for womanhood, where 
the smiles and tears rapidly chase 
each other, where there is more of 
sweetness than energy, and where 
gentleness and tenderness give the 
assurance of a suininer waruiili of 
feeding that is to come, like the beau- 
tiful flowers aud the glow of a June 
day, and an autumn rich in tlie fruits 
and the harvest, which both the pre- 
vious seasons contribute to make 
plenteous. The hour of the morn- 
ing, at such a time of the year, is 
marked in the picture by a deep- 
toned colour, and the effbetsof light 
and shade, of foreground and dis- 
tance, are In perfect harmouy the 
one with the other; yet so nicely 
managed, that they are made secon- 
dary to the train of figures ; nothing 
being so brought forward, or made 
of so much importance as to divert 
the attention from the characters of 
the piece) the eye reaU on them at 


once. The portrait o.f Chaucer is in- 
troduced, he is one of tiie company. 
This was painted from a poi trait of 
the poet, still preserved in ilie Bri- 
tish Museum, and said to have been 
executed by Thomas Occleve, who 
was Chaucer's pupil. It represents 
a remarkably handsome man, of a 
thoughtful countenance, who seems 
to be observing what is passing 
around him, but without taking any 
prominent part iu the discourse. 
'Phis is a touch true to nature ; since, 
with some few and rare exceptions, 
men of great genius are the worst 
companions that can be found in or- 
dinary society. Whilst the world 
around them are busied iu their own 
matters, or on little and common 
things, the man of genius is busied 
in that world only as the bee is among 
the flowers, to glean the modicum 
which each individual may supply, 
to store it in his own hive, and there 
to build up his fabric of such sweet 
food^ that uo mau, like no one flower, 
could fix on or recognise the indivi- 
dual portion tliat may have been de- 
rived from himself, now that it has 
undergone the change and the refine- 
ment and the depositing in those 
beautiful cells of order and of grace 
that are, in the poet's mind, like the 
waxen caves of the bee, the treasury 
he forms for himself, and whence he 
draws forth all his wealth and dis- 
penses it to others. 

The knight and the young squire 
are prominent characters in the pic- 
ture. The latter rides a beautiful 
white burse ; aud by its being intro- 
duced in the foreground, relieves the 
whole group. Stothard excelled in 
painting the horse; and in this ho 
resembled his favourite Rubens. In 
the Pilgrimage the animals are as 
various and as characteristic as their 
riders ; aud the way in which he has 
contrived to break and diversify the 
monotonous line of the procession, 
without placing any one. figure in 
an uncommon position, shows the 
very consummation of the artist's 
judgment; it is a complete triumph 
over the dlfliculty that was most ap- 
rehended, and one which uo man 
ut of the highest order of invention 
could overcome ; for there Is no re- 
petition in the picture ;4ind Stothard 
has In tbisjastance contrived to turn 
a defect of lubject into a merit of 
art. 1 nave only to add> that In the 
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costume of the characters, the most 
sr;rupiiIous exactness was observed. 
The painter, assisted by his soil 
Charles, collected from manusciipts 
of the time of Chaucer, preserved la 
the British Museum, from monu« 
meats, effigies, &c., his authority for 
the armour of the knight and all the 
other dresses ; not the slightest ac* 
companiment was neglected. I can- 
not do better thin to close my brief 
notice of this exlraordinary painting, 
by glviii'.' the following extract of a 
letter, from the pen of the late Mr 
Iloppner, R. A., on tne subject:— 
In respect of the execution of the 
various parts of this pleasing design, 
it is not too much praise to say, that 
it is wiioUy free from that vice which 
the painters term manner ; and it has 
this peculiarity besides, which 1 do 
not remember to have seen in any 
picture, ancient or modern, that it 
bears no mark of the period in which 
it was painted, but might very w'ell 
pass for the work of some able artist 
of the time of Chaucer. This effect 
is not, 1 believe, the result of any 
association of ideas connected with 
the costume, but appears in a primi- 
tive simplicity, ana the total absence 
of all afl'ectation cither of colour or 
pencilling. Having attempted to de- 
scribe a few of the beauties of this 
captivating performance, it remains 
only for mo to mention one great 
<lefc<‘t — the picture is, notwithstand- 
ing appearances, a .uoDKax o.\k. But 
if you can divest yourself of the ge- 
neral prejudice that exists against 
con temporary talents, you will see a 
work that would have done honour 
to any school at any period.” 

Nothing can he more true than 
the remarks thus elegantly express- 
ed, and generously felt, jiy Mr 
Hoppiicr. Slothard’s Bilgrims have, 
indeed, no fault hut their want of 
iige, and that e.very year will lessen; 
u»r though time, both by poet and 
\wotcr, is represented as an old 
man, yet for one so aged, he is un- 
questionably the awiBest runner in 
the world. In all respects the Pil- 
* grims reflect honour, not merely on 
the artist himself, but on the school 
of British art, that such a picture 
should have been produced by a 
member of the Royal Academy so 
soon after 1th foundation. The cele- 
brated Scbiavonottl commenced the 
engrariog of It. He proceeded as far 


as the etching, which, as all the 
drawing in the plate depends on It, 
was a happy circumstance. Stothard 
spoke in the highest terms of that 
etching; the Italian artist had pre- 
served all the spirit of the original ; 
but he did not live to go beyond this 
delicate and introductory part of the 
task. Soon after his death, Mr 
Cromek took the plate in hand ; ho 
also died ; and a third (whose name 
1 do not remember) undertouk it ; 
but he had soon a similar fate with 
the former engravers. The plate 
was at length beautifully fiui^hed 
by Heath. It speedily became a 
universal favourite; wbiUt the fame 
of Stothard spread rapidly through 
out the country. 

I do not know at what period 
Stothard painted TheFiitch of Bacon, 
which, from form and size and sub- 
ject, becomes a companion to the 
Pilgrims— it was, however, a later 
work. The nature of tho subject 
gives an air of festal triumph to every 
gay figure In the group. Before the 
young and amiable pair, who have 
won tho flitch, is seen a serving- man 
bearing it along. By the side of bis 
horse w'alk tho country minstrelSf 
who head the procession with har- 
mony. Two lovely and sylph-like 
damsels run before tho animal that 
bears the wedded couple, strewing 
flowers. After them follow the train 
of friends and attendants crowned 
with garlands — some mounted, others 
on foot. The picture is closed by 
a group of figures who stand as 
spectators. Amongst these the 
painter has introduced hinisclf— 
the head is in profile, the likeness 
faithful. A beautiful young gentle- 
woman, who stands in tho midst 
with a fan of feathers in her hand, 
is listening to some remark made to 
lier by one of her own sex, whilst 
her head modestly inclines down- 
ward to avuid tho admiring looks of 
two young cavaliers, each mounted, 
who close the procession, and who 
seem to be equally struck by her 
beauty. One of them is touciiing 
his hat to her with a fixed gaze of 
admiration; the other bows bare- 
headed, but appears to look upon 
her with more diffidence, less in 
face. The painter by these figures, 
which form a little episode in the 
story of tho Flitchi seems to indb 
cate that between the two young 
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men a future rivalry Is likely to menced'nrlth the battle of Assays In 
spring up for so fair a prize. The the East ladles, conducted the gal- 
landscape, and every accompaniment lantDuke through all his brilliant 
of the painting. Is light, glowing, and victories in the Peninsular War, and 
exhilarating. From this clrcum- concluded with his receiving the 
stance, 1 confess, it is my favourite ducal coronet from the hands of the 
—1 prefer It to the Pilgrimage. The Prince Regent after the battle of 
dresses of the figures In this charm- Waterloo. These subjects are rang- 
ing subject represent the picturesque ed in compartments round the shield, 
costume of the time of Charles the lu the centre, the General is seen 
First. seated on horseback, ]^surrouiided by 

I do not remember the date of the most eminent officers engaged 
the year in which Stothard was iu tho war. Tyranny lies subdued 
employed to make his designs for and trampled under his horse's feet, 
tlie Wellington sliield— they form whilst Victory, represented by a 
one of his great woiks. The mer- graceful female, is about to place a 
chants of Loudon had, at a public laurel crown upon his head. But 
lucutiug, agreed on presenting a the wonder of Stothard's talent ron- 
siiver gilt shield to the Duke, as a cernlng ihe'^Wellingtou shield was 
mark uf their sense of his merit as not confined to tho manner in which 
the greatest general of modern he executed the designs. It was of 
times. Messrs Ward and Green of course necessary that, before tlio 
Ludgate Hill were the goldsmiths chasing of the silver was coni- 
chosen to make the trophy. Artists menced, an exact model of tlie 
were invited, without any reatric- drawings to be so chased should be 
tion, to send in their designs for the executed as a guide to the persons 
compartments of the shield by a who were to be employed on so nice 
fixed day. The subjects were to be a work. A Mr Talmarsh was chosen, 
selected from the military career of but he died auddenly soon after he 
the victorious general. Stothard, was appointed to the task, and some 
who did not, I believe, hear of It difficulty arose ns to who should 
qulto BO soon as other artists, fdund succeed him, when, to the extreme 
he had exactly three weeks before surprise of all, Stothard offered to 
iiim to read the history of the war, make the models himself from his 
to make choice of his subjects, to own designs, and, with a rapidity 
execute all liU designs, and to send scarcely less extraordinary than his 
them into the committee. To any former exertions, and wholly uii- 
otlicr than genius of tho highest practised as he was iu this branch 
Ol der, perfected by long practice, by of art, he produced one of tho most 
ha\iiig gained a facility in embody- masterly models ever executed of 
iiig its couceptiuiis, the task to be its kind. He had now gone so far 
performed in so short a time would that he determined to superintend 
have been impossible. Stothard at- the whole work till the shield should 
tempted and achieved it; and bis be completed. ' 
drawings so infinitely surpassed all J used to hear him talk a great 
couipeiition that they were cliosen deal about it, and I know that ho 
without a disscutiont voice. Those ^recd in the opinion that a Aroz/za 
who have never seen them can form shield, though less costly, would 
no idea of the .istoiiishing rapidity have been a richer and more classi- 
with which such a task must have cal material for his designs, and one 
been performed. When 1 first saw the most likely to go down to postc- 
them, well knowing tho circuni* rity, since iu times of tumult and 
stances under which they had been civil strife (and who could say such 
executed, I was struck dumb with would never occur again in England) 
amazement, though I had long known trophies of this nature, if tbev fall 
enough of the mind of the great into the hands of the rude soldierv, 
painter to consider it equal to any or of the multitude, are less likely 
object on which its energies might to escape pillage In silver than In 
be turned. bronze. Even a memorial to the 

The designs for tho Wellington Duke of Wellington might be con- 
shield were rather large drawings, aigaed to the melting po^ if misrule 
and executed In aepia. They com* or rebaUloli once gained the 
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mastery in our land ; for the warlike 
achievements of Henry the Fifth 
, could not save his head, formed of 
silver, from the plunder of the godly, 
who tore it from his tomb in the 
abbey of Westminster when the iron 
rule of Cromwell bad usurped that 
of a crowned king. 

Whilst the shiedd was in progress 
the Duke and Duchess of Welling* 
ton honoured the venerable artist 
with a visit at bis house in Newman 
Street. His son Charles was with 
him to receive them — they were 
both highly gratified with the Inter- 
view, and spoke of the Duke as a 
man whose superiority was apparent 
in all he said. I asked Mr Stothard 
what was the general impression the 
Duke had left on his mind. He 
replied, “ That of strong sense— he 
looked attentively at my drawings, 
but I observed that every remark he 
made was decided— not as if he 
came to see bis actions illustrated 
by my designs for them, but to see 
if 1 understood what be had been 
about. He was satisfied. Ho Is a 
gentleman, but 1 will venture to say 
no courtier. The Duchess was very 
pleasing, and s'^emed a very gentle 
person, fond of the arts. She noticed 
iny female figures, but the Duke was 
taken up with my soldiers.** 

The shield was finished and pre* 
sented; and for some time before 
the ceremony of presentation took 

f )lace, Messrs Ward and Green very 
iberaily and obligingly exhibited it 
by gratuitous tickets of admission at 
their house in Ludgate Hill, where 
it was seen by most persons of rank 
and talent of the day. It was indeed 
a gorgeous work, but I thought it 
dazzled the eyes too nui^h, and 
wished again and again that it had 
been in bronze. Mr Stothard after- 
wards executed, as an amusement 
of a winter’s evening, his eight large 
and masterly etchings from his own 
deaigns for the shield. The last day 
1 ever had the happiness of spend- 
ing with him (it was at his own 
house), he presented us with the 
whole series, proof impressions, of 
these beautiful etchings. It la need- 
less to say how they are valued, as 
coming from such a hand, and as one 
of the last memorials of a connexion 
oryears* standing, and one that noiy 
awakens the blended recolleetlone 
of affection, reverencoi and regret I 


A feiv notices more, and 1 close 
these slight observations on his 
works. In the years 18*21 and 1822 
he painted the celling of the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh. In the 
first named year he sent to Somerset 
House the finest, and, 1 believe, the 
largest picture, be bad ever there 
exhibited— Vintage. His choice 
was, as usual, directed by having a 
frame by him that happened to fit 
the picture. It was one of the most 
beautiful he had ever sent before the 
public— it was universally admired 
—and allowed by artists, and such 
as were capable of appreciating its 
excellence, to bear a marked resem- 
blance to Rubens in the richness and 
depth of its colour, whilst in draw- 
ing and in grace it was not inferior 
to Titian. 1 was with him and his 
sou Charles, at the beginning of 
May in 1821, at the private view of 
Somerset House, and heaid both 
Flax man and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
speak their enthusiastic admiration 
of the Vintage. Lawrence, In his 
manner of addressing Stothard, 
showed a deference to his opinion, 
and an attention to the slightest re- 
mark he made on Sir Thomas’s own 
works, that evinced the high value 
and respect in which he held Ills 
judgment. 1 observed that Law- 
rence never led the w'ay with his 
opinion about any picture in the pre- 
sence of Stothard, but asked him 
what he thought of it, with the 
modesty of one who looks up to a 
superior. 1 remember, too, how 
this tiiuinvirato of great men, 
Stothard, Fiaxman, and Lawrence, 
concurred in their high admiration 
of two pictures that were exhibited 
that year— one was Leslie’s Mag- 
dag in the reign of Rlisabeth, the 
other Edwin Landseer’s Cats* Paw. 

A very short time ago 1 was 
naming my recollections of that me- 
morable day to the elder Lewis 
(who is himself a clever artist in 
original composition, and used to 
engrave all the finest drawings of 
Lawrence); he told me, that so much 
did Sir Thomas admire and revere 
Stothard, that he always kept a cast 
of his bust, after Chantry’s beauti- 
ful head of him, upon the table of 
Ms studio. 

1 am fortunate enough to possess 
a very, good collection of Stothard’s 
origiaal drawings, betides some of 
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his oil pictures. Amongst the for- 
mer are some sketches that he made 
of the sailors and officers who were 
on board the Victory in the action 
in which Nelson lost his life. These 
portraits he introduced in his pic- 
ture of the hero’s death. The 
sketches are executed in a bold 
stylet like the old drawings of artists 
in the Venetian school. 

In landscape, Stothard was admi- 
rable I his back'grounds of that na- 
ture are generally distinguished by 
richness of colour ; warm, glowing 
sunsets ; they display execution of 
pencilling, but they are seldom high- 
ly Buisfaed. Indeed very few of his 
pictures are so ; yet he could finish 
highly and elaborately, when leisure 
or inclination led him on to the task; 
witness his beautiful little picture of 
the Cock and the Fox, from Chau- 
cer; and several of his landscape 
drawings from nature arc equal to 
those of any artist who has exclu- 
sively devoted his study to scenes of 
this description. W'e have an in- 
stance of this in his two most exqui- 
site drawings of Clifton and Chep- 
stow, that were amongst the vast 
collection, of a portion of his works. 
Hold at Christie’s, in June, 1834, soon 
after his death. 

One of his last great designs was 
for the fiicze of the interior of the 
new palace, near the Park. The 
subjects are illustrativo of the histo- 
ry of England ; they principally re- 
late to the wars of the White and 
lied Hoses. The venerable artist 
was between seventy and eighty 
yeais old when he executed these; 
they possess all the spirit and vigour 
of imagination that had distinguish- 
ed hi8l)e8t days. As a whole, there 
is not, perhaps, to be found a more 
IntpreHtiiig series of historical de- 
signs of any country in ancient or 
modern times. The drawings of this 
frieze ought to have been in the pos- 
session of the King, but they were 
sold at Christie’s with the rest, on 


the decease of the painter; 1 believe 
that Mr Rogera was the purchaser. 

It is not, 1 apprehend, generally 
known to the public that Stothard 
made the desuna for some of the 
most celebrated pieces of our sculp- 
ture. Amongst these may be men> 
tioned the monument of Garrick, in 
Westminster Abbey; also that for 
Chantry's exquisite figures of the 
Sleeping Children in Lichfield Ca- 
thedial. Stothard said, no sculptor 
bad ever before so completely em- 
bodied bis ideas in the marble ; and 
he always spoke of Chantry as a man 
of the first order of genius, cultiva- 
ted and emhued with the grace of 
classic antiquity. 

There .was no branch of art, but, 
at some period or otiier, Stothard 
had attempted it, and always with 
success. Nor did he disdain to copy 
others, when any useful object was 
to be gained by so doing, /fhat last 
day 1 was ak his house, ho showed 
me a collection of sketches that he 
had copied from a work on Eastern 
habits and costume; he said they 
would be useful to him in his de- 
signs from Eastern subjects, lie 
also made vast collections of prints 
of foreign cities and countries ; be 
used to fancy, he told me, that ho 
travelled when he looked at them ; 
and they were hints for correctness 
in bis dilferent works. Many years 
ago, ho commenced carving, with a 
penknife, a set of ivory chess* men, 
after bis own designs. Of these he 
executed only two or three pieces. 
One, tlie knight, represented that 
warlike character of the game, at- 
tired in armour, with a lance in his 
hand, ready for the field. The pawns, 
1 believe, he intended to be archers ; 
and the king and queen were to be 
royal personages, attired in the cos- 
tume of the middle ages. The pieces 
be finished were very beautiful.* 

So numerous were the composi- 
tions of Stothard, that they consist 
of many thousand designs; I should 


* I recolkct having seen, years ago, at Obent, some carvings in ivory by Michael 
Angelo, that in their style of execution very much re^iembled those of Stothard. 
Michael Angelo’s work was, however, finished. It was a little portable altar, 
known in Roman Catholic countries by the name of a Tabernacle, Intended to bold 
the pix. Stothard’s knight for chess was not unlike sonof of the saints; which, In 
miniature dimensions, dteorated the sides of this beautlffil little box, by Michael 
Angelo; for it was shaped exactly like a box, only that It Opened with folding-doors 
In front) instead of having a lid. The whole was In ivory^ 
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think it iniposalble that any one 
could give a regular list of them, as 
the artist could nut do so himself ; 
his whole life of labour, study, and 
industry had been devoted to one 
object ; and, by constant practice, he 
had gained a facility of execution, 
which, in Ills early years, he could 
not, even himself, have anticipated. 
Some of his earlier works are now 
so rare, that they are absolutely not 
to be bought (1 speak of the engra' 
\iiigs from them), and of many the 
piates were worn out by the fre- 
quency of the linpressioun. 

There can bo no doubt that Sto« 
lliard’s youthful study of Raphael 
helped not merely to form his taste, 
but to developc his own remarkable 
powers, and to make hiinaivhat ho 
was. He had imbibed that grace, or 
7nt/steii/ uf painiinfff which is so trau* 
scendentiy beautiful in the pictures 
of the Italian masters. This they 
owed to the church, the great patron, 
in the greatest age of ayt, of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, and all 
the fine arts. Paul Veronese, Ra- 
nhael, Julio Romano, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and a host of others, were all 
employed to decorate cathedrals, 
churches, altars, and »hrlnes with 
subjects from hoiy writ, or from the 
traditions and mysteries of Catholic- 
ism. The result of this patronage 
maybe seen In the exquisite purity, 
in the expression of angelic sweet- 
ness, which altogether rendered the 
works of these masters, of Raphael 
in particuIar,of somethiugnioro than 
earthly character ; and the great dif- 
ference between the English and the 
Italian school of histoiical painting 
i.i more maiked, peihaps, in this 
than in any other featuro* The ho- 
ly fuiiiilies of English paipters are 
human beings; with the Italians they 
arc only Uumau forms, but having 
diffused into them something of a 
Bupei'liuuiau spiiic. In tliu latter 
school there is abo a warmth and 
depth of colour which the Eoglisli 
too frequently neglect; and that 
pure taste which pervades ail the 
elForta^ of Italian art, extends itself 
to subjects that are of classic my- 
thology, and even to those of an 
Ovidlan character; for, whilst our 
British Venusea are hut Venuses, 
and have in them more of beauty 
than of delicacy, the Italian aitlsts, 
educated •• painters for the Ghurcb« 


f mssesaed that refinement of feei- 
ng which enabled them to blend two 
most opposite things Into a perfect 
harmony with each other, for they 
alone knew how to give to voluptu- 
ousness itself an air of modesty ; so 
that it might be called, by a cata- 
chresis, tAe seduction of virtue, 
Stothard was a groat master in 
this refinement of feeling ; all his 
females aro modest, and nothing can 
be more airy or sylph-like than his 
girls, or more fascinating than his 
women, la tlicrn he seems to de- 
light in the lovely and the graceful, 
more than in the commanding and 
the dignified. He gives us a hun- 
dred Juliets and Rosalinds to one 
Constance or Lady Macbeth ; and, 
in depicting such characters as the 
last named, so pervading is his love 
for all that is feminine in woman, 
that he scarcely bestows on such 
beings that energy, bordeiing on 
what is masciiliiio In its develope- 
ments, which the poet requires ; for 
we cannot fancy either a Volumnia 
or a Lady Macbeth, even in their 
physical distinctions, to resemble 
the ordinary race of women, whose 
chief excellence of character Is, as 
Coleridge has so well remarked, to 
be ** characterless,” having no strong 
passions or propensities to lead iliem 
into resolute and independent action, 
their principal moral excellence 
being that docility of mind which 
fields to the guidance of another, 
and holds to the support of man, as 
the clinging ivy docs to the column 
which it most adorns with beauty at 
the very moment it receives its sus- 
tuiniug strength. Stothard’s powers 
were peculiarly adapted to enable 
him to become a chivalrous painter 
of the fair sex. Ills spurtlveiiess, 
liis elegance, his taste, his slight yet 
masterly pencilling, so delicatt, .. 
little indications, fine and feeling as 
the gentle heart, rendered' him the 
very chronicler of youth, beauty, 
and woman, whose evanescent 
charms he had the spell to fix and 
to record in all their festal gloiy. 

The only prominent fault in .Sto- 
thard was now and then seen (yet 
notin all his pictures) in tarmnermn ; 
and this was more especially obser- 
ved In a certain indescribable cast 
of countenance, that he depicted too 
often In his females. Certainly it 
was a beautiful peculiarity, but from 
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repetition it became mannerism ; and 
theStothard female heads, with their 
large eyes and peculiar expression, 
are as impossible to be mistaken for 
individual character, as the cats- 
liead form and fentiircs of Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, who unquestion- 
ably beautified and rendered human 
the feline countenance, in nine out 
of ten, in the faces of his chiidren. 

Tho sunshine brightness and 
warmth of Stotliard's mind, gave tlio 
poetic stamp to ail his compositions, 
lie never could be vulgar. Rich as 
lie Wits in humour, yet it was hu- 
mour of tliA most refined sort, that 
whicli is allied to wit of cliarnctcr, 
or simplicity of heart; the first is 
seen in his Falstafts, tlm second in 
his Sanchos. lie never could be 
Jhitvfi; lie never could have painted 
what was termed a J)ntch drollery ; 
ill whicli the iiumoiir of the piece is 
piincipally produced by low life fun 
and unseemly incident ; he never 
could paint man when man degene- 
rates into the brute, as Hogarth did 
witli a fidelity that borders on dis- 
gust, in iiis “ Modern Midniijht Cun’* 
rersntinn.** Ilogartli (and with re- 
verence be his name spoken) made 
us loath, sicken at the very sight of 
vice ; Stothard never brought any 
vicious images before us; he led us 
through the fairy ground of the pic- 
turesque and tile beautiful ; Hogarth 
showed us where lay the bog and 
the cpjagmire, and tho miry ground, 
that wc might not bo lost, or soiled, 
in our road. Rolli, therefore, may 
be considered as mreat painters; 
each as teachers in a school of ethics, 
though of a different class. 

Stothard’s pictures of humble (not 
low) life, were very characteristic; 
his landlords and publicans, his 
Christoplier Slya, Tam O’Shonters, 
and his companions, are all rich in 
hiimoiii * bu^thoy do not represent 
base fellows that would shock a gen- 
tlewoman; she may smile, but wil’ 
not blush. His gipseys, perhaps, are 
often too like laaies masquerading as 
gipsys; they are not the real for- 
tune-tellers, a compound of cunning 
and petty larceny; but' Stothard was, 
as a painter, aristocratic ; he could 
condescend gracefully to bumble or 
rural life, but he never could de- 
scend to low life. Stothard’s ac- 
quaintance with the actual world 
around him, waa comparatively 


small; and the only use he made of 
it was, as a sculptor uses his chisel, 
not to make it cut out a representa- 
tion of itself, hut to devolope and 
give form to the conceptions of his 
own mind. Perhaps he did not suf- 
ficiently attend to the world in 
which lie moved; of its littleness, 
in litLle and ordinary things, he had 
small comprehension; of knavery, 
trick, and rnanoMjvre lie had not llie 
slightest ohsei ration ; fortunate was 
it for him, that his pursuits geiie- 
raily led him to have dealings but 
with Iionournbie men and respcct- 
ahlo publishers, else would lie have 
become an easy prey, for he took 
every man’s honesty hy the incasiiic 
of his own asseriionH. A ciiiid was 
not moi^ guileless than lie was, or 
more thoroughly unacquainted with 
the seliiHhness practised by half man- 
kind. He had 8 world of honour, 
worth, and beauty within himseif, 
and in that he lived and moved. 1 
am persuaded that his very fault of 
mannerism, in so many of ids paint- 
ings, proceeded from tiiis haldt of 
contemplating beauty in tiio sunHit 
region of his own mind, wiihout suf- 
ficiently attending to tho actual 
world about him. lleneo was it, 
that whatever he touched he made it 
his own, and sometimes, with Sto- 
thard’s grace, it had Stothard’s 
faults. 

His genius was unlimited— it em- 
braced every species of composi- 
tion, every sidiject of tho pencil. 
Landscape, portrait, cities, arehitec- 
tiire, se.ti pieces, animals, birds, 
llowei's, fruits, costume, even Insects 
— all were familiar to the great his- 
torical painter, who could make 
even sacred subjects, as well as our 
own Shakspearc, become more fa- 
miliar to the mind — who could rise 
with the sublimity of the Bible lii 
the portrairureofsaintsand prophets, 
of divine persons and things— who 
could embody the majesty or princes 
and the heroism of warlike eliiefe — 
who could give to love its tender 
sportiveness and its purple wing ; 
to beauty its crown ana flowers; 
to childhood its sweetness, and its 
smiles and tears— and could call up 
the scenes of social, domestic, and 
rural life, with a pathos and a truth 
that made their way to the heart. 

The drawings of this great man 
have long been considered, both by 
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artUts and. colleckoirB, ai unique in 
their kind. The finest and largest 
collection that I have over seen is 
in the possession of Stothard’s friend, 
Rogers the poet. Not very long 
ago, I was gratified by vieAring them 
at bis house in St James's Place, the 
seat indeed of the Muses, of genius, 
classic elegance, and taste. To look 
on the drawings of Stothard, and to 
hear them commented on by tbe ve> 
ncrable author of the “ Pidasures of 
Memory,” is something worth re- 
membering among the most pleasing 
events of social life. To the honour 
of Rogers be it spoken, he ever ap- 
preciated, encouraged, and liberally 
rewarded the efforts of Stotliard's 
pencil. He was at once his patron 
and his affectionate anck familiar 
friend; and to this day that amiable 
poet entertains his admiration of 
Stotbard, and of all the fine arts, 
with an enthusiasm that is unchilicd 
by time and unabated by habit. Ro- 
gers is one of those rare souls who 
are always young; with whom time 
and even decay do but injure tbe 
casket, but cannot touch the jewel 
that it holds within. 

Having already spoken at large 
respecting Stothard's drawings, 1 
have only to add a few observations 
on his pictures in oil. These were 
so various (and in many he is wholly 
free from the fault of manuerism), 
that it is impossible to do full jus- 
tice to his powers by the sight of 
merely one picture. Sumo of them, 
however beautifully composed, 
were slight, hasty, and, in parts, not 
sufficiently defined. Others, on the 
contrary (especially those painted 
on a red ground, like most of the old 
Venetian masters), were marked by 
a depth and strengtli of cdlour that 
fully equalled Runens, and gave to 
several, especially those on panel, 
an air of antiquity. Of this kind 1 
will instance two only ; — The first a 
little picture of the death of Thomas 
a Beckett. It breathed the very 
spirit of the old masters,— it was 
rfeh, even to excess, in colour, and 
looked at least three centuries old. 
Another, a sleeping Venus, possesses 
in the repose of the figure, indescrib- 
able beauty. It is not one of those 
sleeping Venuses that appear like 
Btatiiqg laid at full length— it is a 
creature of flesh and blood in a calm 
end breathing rest The colour, 


teo, is fine ; and the deep blues in 
the back ground, with the ruddy 
and g^lowing effects of an evening 
sun, forcibly remind one of Titian. 
Those deep blues, which Londoners 
think unnatural in pictures, are com- 
mon in Italian climates; and not 
less common in the mountaiuous 
districts of England and Scotland, — 
in level countries they are never 
seen. But Stothard had visited the 
Lakes, North Wales, and Scotland, 
and nothing in those lands, whore 
nature is a poet, struck him so mnch 
as the wondrous and almost magical 
efiocts of the deep aerial blues. He 
said they would change in an instant 
tho whole face of the country, mak- 
ing it a new thing. He revelled in 
such effects in his own pictures. 
His choice of Paris, and his triumph 
of Thetis (which are at this moment 
before my eyes), are not less excel- 
lent in tlrese peculiarities of richness 
and of dcptl), though they are less 
finished than maiiy other of his 
works. 

Greatly as Stothard admired good 
drawing, and beautifully as he drew, 
yet he was sometimes careless in 
this respect himself. The neglect 
too frequently arose from his not 
having time to finish highly, nor to 
devote so much of it as he could 
wish to the more minute parts of his 
outline. Ho used, with regret, to 
compare the condition of an English 
historical painter with an artist of 
the old Italian school. If an Italian 
was skilled in painting, he was cer- 
tain to have ample time and oppor- 
tunity afforded him to execute a 
great picture. Whilst it was in pro- 
ress, he was supported either by 
is prince, or by one of the nobility, 
who would take him into his palace, 
give him spacious apartments, and 
cause him to be treated with all ho- . 
nour. He had not one worldlg care 
to distract him, or to take' off' his at- 
tention from his work, or to compel 
bim to hasten over it, or to bestow 
on it one hour less than ho desired. 
But the English painter, left solely 
to his own unassisted and precarious 
exertions, is often obliged to hasten 
through one subject to secure em- 
ployment updn another for bread, and 
lives by the number of the works he 
executes, instead of by their indi- 
vidual excellence as finished works 
of art. Gan we then wonder that a 
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Stotbard has exceeded In number the 
works of a Raphael, and yet learea 
no single picture which, in the ex- 
cellences that are the result of la- 
bour, time, deep study, magnitude 
and flulsh, can compete with his? 

Tliere is another thing, too, in 
which the Italian school has the ad- 
vantage over the English. It is here 
noticed with no intention to offend 
the feelings of any living individual, 
but simply because It is truth. 
Young artists of the present day are, 
for the greater part, young men of 
poor circumstances and station. 
They begiu to study for nainters 
witli an uneducated mind. Only ge- 
nius of the very noblest order can 
hope to overcome such a defect as 
this. In Italy, many of the greatest 
painters were learned or highly cdu- 
(^ited men ; and so uecehsary for an 
artist did Michael Angelo deem a 
libeial education, that he said ** None 
but a gentleman should study to be- 
come a painter.” This is too exclu- 
sive; but it shows the opinion of 
that great man, and that he thought 
the pui suits of the scholar and the 
advantages of good society were 
likely to enable the student to 
achieve far greater things iu art, 
than can be hoped for with the 
painter who has uo previous stores 
of his own to assist him in forming 
his taste and refining his feelings; 
and who is ignorant of that grace so 
necessary iu poetic composition, 
wliich is best gained and preserved 
by associating with the educated and 
the polite, in the domestic or the so- 
cial circle. 

I have said so much of Stotbard 
and his works, that 1 have now but 
to close these reminiscences with a 
few aoeedotes that relate to him as 
a man more than as a painter. It 
was in the year 1794 that he was 
elected a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Long before this, he had 
married a Miss Watkins, a lady of 
respectable family, and who, at the 
time of her marriage, was possessed 
of considerable beauty— she had the 
remains of it when 1 first saw her. 
By this union Mr Stothard became 
the father of six children, the 
youngest only being a ^ girl. Mrs 
Stothard was a woman of naturally 
good abilities, and was possessed of 
a fund of shrewdness and humour, 
that marked her as a character of no 


ordinary cast. The latter part of 
her life was ope of great suffering, 
painful, indeed, both to herself and 
others ; and the nervous and irri- 
table state of mind from which sho 
endured so much, arose, in the first 
instance, from the calamitous cir- 
cumstances 1 am about to raeiitiuu. 

The eldest sun of the painter, who 
bore his father’s name, Thomas, and 
inherited his genius, was, by all ac- 
counts, a gifted, noble, and spirited 
lad— one of those boys of whom we 
naturally augur great tilings. His 
historical designs and drawings 
seemed to come to him without ef- 
fort. 1 have heard his father say, 
that, for BO young a person, they 
were very extraordinary, character- 
ised by imagination, energy, and 
spirit. They were mostly battle 
pieces, or relating to war; and so 
decidedly military was the turn of 
his mind, that ho told his father ho 
should never be happy unless he 
let him go into the army ; he would, 
rather than not servo at all, sOrve 
as a volunteer in any nuarter of the 
globe : he hoped, therefore, he could 
get him a commission, for he longed 
day and night to tread the path of 
military honour. All his childish 
play, even from infancy, had been 
about soldiers and battles ; and he 
talked of Alexanders, and Cmsars, 
apd Pompeys, and made designs for 
their achievements, in a manner that 
was truly masterly, with his pencil. 
When he heard of the death of some 
one of our commanders in the war, 
his exclamation was, “ i wish 1 had 
been In his plpce 1 '* and his counte- 
nance would light up and glow gt 
the relation of military achievement 
—and the youth who felt thus, and 
who could with hU pencil so give 
life to his feelings, bad not attained 
his sixteenth year 1 lie was, I have 
heard his father say, of a fine per- 
son, of a frank and manly counte- 
nance, good-natured in the extreme, 
but of a fiery spirit— ever in action, 
and yet full of thought. Alas I he 
was cut off, not by the common 
casualties of disease, that sometimes 
wiihcr youth in the blossom, but by 
a death as violent as it was sudden, 
and by the very means so destruc- 
tive in modern- war,— ho was acci- 
dentally shot dead on the spot I 

Hia afflicted mather used fe relate 
a circumttance respecting thig dtsai- 
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trous event, tbet I ibeSl repeat at tbe 
told it. 1 do not pretend to Judge 
of It. It night have been the effect 
of a deceptio visust produced by a 
Btrong and anxious imagination ; or 
it might have been purely a thing of 
fancy ; it is not, however, my place 
to decide what it was, but simply to 
relate those particulars which so 
deeply impressed the mind of one, 
whose veracity was never questioned 
in the relation of them. 

Mrs Stot.iard was always 'more 
than usually anxious about her son 
Thomas; and had been particularly 
so on the day the fatal accident oc- 
curred. Soon after dinner, whilst 
she was in her bedroom, poor Tou 
(for so she called him) came to her 
unexpectedly, and asked her to give 
him some money, for he wanted to 
go out, with a schoolfellow, to buy 
H bird. Mrs Stothard wished him 
to stay at homo, and more than once 
entreated him to do so ; for she said 
slie had an unaccountable weight 
upon her spirits. But the poor buy 
was in a very lively mood ; his mind 
bent on buying his bird; and not 
being positively forbidden, ho kissed 
her,aiid left home to go and purciiase 
it. Mrs Stothfl^d went down to the 
drawingroom ; but some little time 
after again returned to her bedroom ; 
when, on looking towards the bod, 
she solemnly declared that she dis- 
tinctly saw her son Thomas, stand- 
ing by the side of the bed, opposite 
to where she was herself stationed. 
Astonished at the sight, and fully 
convinced in her own mind that it 
was impossible he could have re- 
turned home witliout her knowing 
it, she looked at the figure which 
bore his form and feature steadfastly 
for a moment, and a cold horror ran 
through her veins, as she with difti- 
cuUy asked him, “ What ho did 
there ? ” No answer was given ; a 
pause of some seconds ensued, 
when, as if the figure stooped down, 
it moved strangely, and she saw it 
no more. She was greatly agitated, 
yet retained a perfect possession of 
her senses ; she began to doubt their 
evidence, when she heard a knock 
at the houBe*door. She was eager 
to enquire who it might be ; the ser- 
vant told her that two etrongers, 

f entlemen, were below aeking'for 
Ir Stothard. She rushed down the 
•toirs, and wanted to know their 


buiinesa. Tbev would tell her ho^ 
thing, but persisted In their desire 
to see her husband. He at length 
appeared. They requested to speak 
with hi m alone. It is about Tom,” 
said Mrs Stothard, In the greatest 
perturbation of mind. Mr Stothard 
and the gentlemen went into a front 
parlour. The door was shut. The 
anxious mother could not restrain 
the feelings of agonized curiosity 
that possessed her; she listened at 
the door, and hea~d that her son 
Thomas was sliot dead by a 'schoul- 
felldW, who WAS accideutaliy hand^ 
Hug a gun, not knowing it to be 
loaded, when they were al)oiit going 
out together. 

Deeply as Stothard felt this sud- 
den stroke of calamity, he neverthe- 
less supported it in a manner that 
was suited to the philosophic:)! cha- 
racter of his mind, lie felt deeply 
indeed, hut ncborc silently his u.vu 
feelings ; not thinking it proper, .*ih 
he expressed it, to di tiirb otlicrs 
with his sorrows; nor did ho dcoii 
himself of sunicient consequence to 
have any right to complain that he 
was not spared his share of tlioso 
accidents and trials, allotted to so 
many, who he considered were more 
woilhy titan he was. 

The fate of his second beloved and 
lamented son, Cbarles, was no less 
calamitous and suddeu ; for lie also 
perished by an accident, whilst en- 
pged In his professional pursuits. 
But the circumstances attending it 
are already so well known, and have 
been BO fully detailed In the memoirs 
of his life, published some years ago, 
that it is not necessary here to enter 
on the melancholy particulars. The 
shock was to bis lather, and to ail 
his family and connexions, indeed, 
great; for the loss of the younger 
Stothard was aggravated by the de- 
privation taking place at the very 
time tlie talents of poor Charles, as 
an author, an antiquar^ and an art- 
ist, were beginning to be known and 
estimated as they deserved to bo in 
the world of art and of letters; and 
when the fairest prospects were 
opening upon him; since, had he 
lived, it was the intention of the late 
Duke of Norfolk, on the recommen- 
dation of the late Lord Howard, to 
have appointed him, on the first 
vacancy that might occur, a herald 
in the college of anns; and a vacancy 
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did occur only six weeks after his 
death. 

Stothard's three other sons are 
still living. Henry, tlie eldest, was 
brought up under Flaxman as a 
sculptor. But though he remained 
with him for many years, his health, 
which had suffered from long and 
severe illness, rendered it impossible 
he could sulHciently apply himself 
so as to follow sculpture as a profes- 
sion. He now teaches drawing, in 
the higher branches of the art, and 
possesses fine taste aud accurate 
judgment, and a knowledge of the 
old masters that is creditable to the 
name he bears. In private life he 
is exceedingly beloved and respect- 
ed for the kindness of his heart, and 
the worth of his ciiaracter. The 
next son, Alfred Joseph, is a very 
fine artist in the branch he has chosen 
to pursue, that of a medallist. His 
works are remarkable for their liigb 
relief, and the taste, fidelity, and 
beauty of their execution. It was 
this gentleman who piuduced the 
firiest medal that has yet been seen 
of Sir Walter Scott, after the bust by 
Chantry. Mr Alfred Stolliard was 
appointed medallist to the iate King 
George the Fourth, of whose head 
he executed a beautiful medal. 
Those of Canning, Byron, Ac. were 
also from his hand. The thiid son, 
Hubert (who in person bears a 
marked resemblance to his father), 
possesses likewise a very'great share 
of the f^amily abilities for the fine 
arts. His drawings from subjerts 
of antiquity are very chaste, tasteful, 
and accurate; very much in the 
style of his late broilier Charles, 
whom he succeeded as historical 
draughtsman to the Society of An- 
tiquaries. Emma, Mrs Stothard’s 
only daughter, posses.scd a mind 
cultivated by reading and natural 
taste; she never pursued any branch 
of the. fine arts, but she was a fa- 
vourite companion witii her father, 
with whom she lived till he died.^ 
Stothard was a most kind and in- 
dulgent husband, and an affectionate 
father to all his children. He encou- 
raged their several pui suits; and 


always said, with truth, that ha en- * 
deavoured to iudge of what they did, 
as he would judge the works of an 
indifferent person ; neither praising 
nor blaming them as his sons. In- 
deed his commendation and his cen- 
sure were generally given in modera- 
tion; they were the result of judgment 
unswayed by prejudice or by any 
private motive. Amongst his friends 
and acquaintances, Stothard num- 
bered several of the celebrated per- 
sons of his day. Many of these he 
had outlived; for those who Jive to 
his ago know the sorrow of seeing 
most, often all, their early ties and 
connexions drop around them, lie 
used to spesk of Nurthcoto, and Mrs 
Lloyd ^ (loi iner)y Miss Moser, and 
once veiy celebrated for her oil- 
paintings of Hovvers), as the two 
oldest remaining academicians ex- 
cept himself on ilie list; they both, 

1 beiie\n*, died before him. Though 
Stothaid knew so inriny of the emi- 
nent persons of his lime, lie never, 

I believe, formed so strict an inti- 
macy with any, as lie did with Mr 
Flaxmauand Mr Rogers. 'I'he death 
of the former alone put a period to 
their friendship ; and the poet's 
kinduesB and regard continued un- 
changing and unciuinged to the last 
hour of tlie painter’s life. 

Of Flax man’s genius and worth, 
he ever spoke in the warmest terms 
of admiration. I have heard him 
say that, in his opinion, no sculptor 
of mddern times had ever so closely 
approached the great rnasteisuf an- 
tiquity; ye.t he did not deem him, 
as a sculptor, ever likely to become 
popular. lie possessed also the 
high merit of himself designing all 
the.pieces that he executed with the 
chisel; he drew beautifully. 

Flaxman’s works will indeed ne- 
ver be fully and universally esti- 
mated, till time shall have liallowitd 
his genius. His conceptions of hia 
subject, his personifications, were all 
of the highest order of poetical de- 
sign. There was a sublimity of bcd- 
timent in his works, a simple and 
sUtrn dignity, which, even among 
artists, required a similar intuitive 


*. Mrs Lloyd it now almost forgotten; but 1 have heard Stothard sprak very highly of 
her merit as an artist. Angelica Kauffman was also an acadimician of her day. Stothard 
laid of Angelica, that she would have made a beautiful painttess, bad sho been educated, 
and had atudied in a better school of art. 
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feeling, bejond the mere knowledge 
of art» fully to appreciate, Flaxman 
never eacrldced bis sense of what 
belonged to his subject to mere ef- 
fect. His was like the severe school 
of classic antiquity ; and his geniusi 
like that of Greece in its pristine 

? ;reatness, was of a character not 
ormed for his own age alone, but 
to excite the admiration and fix the 
standard of taste in those ag(>s which 
should succeed him in the s^ ulpture 
of England. Flaxman was also a 
scholai' ; and the purity and elegance 
of his mind infused itself into all his 
works. Nor was he as a man less 
excellent than as an artist ; he was 
truly a single-hearted being ; and the 
meekness with which he bore his 
faculties, his gentleness and alFec- 
tioii to his family, his pupils, hia 
workmen, and to the humblest ser- 
vant in his house, rendered him, 
like one of the patriarchs of old, as 
their common father, who presided 
over all for good, with the utmost 
simplicity of life and conversation. 
Stothard and Flaxman are now both 
dead; 1 knew them both, and to 
know was to revere them ; for they 
were as much above the ordinary 
race of men in tlie moral perfection 
of their nature, as they were raised 
above them by the achievements of 
their genius. Thus to pay homage 
to their memory, is not only a de- 
lightful task, but one which can 
raise no suspicion ; for who Hatters 
the inhabitants of tlftj tombl Flat- 
tery has a selfish aim, hut posthu- 
mous praise is the offering of sin- 
cerity. 

It is almost needless to state that 
the painter whose pencil had been 
so constantly employed in illustra- 
ting the greatest poets and writers 
of his own country, was a lovei of 
poetry. Stothard had fine taste in 
literature; and, considering how 
constant] y he was engaged in his 
profefHiunal pursuits, it is not a 
little surprising to think how much 
he had read ; and how extended 
was his knowledge on subjects of 
general reading. 1 shall never for- 
get the last day I spent with him at 
his own house. He was then past 
seventy ; but I never saw him in a 
more delightful frame of mind. Hia 
deafness, too, on that day, happened 
not to be so bad as it usually was; 
(uid he enjoyed and sustained the 


conversation with extraordinary vi- 
vacity. There was a kindness, a 
cheerfulness blended with serenity, 
in bis manner, which, at his date of 
life, it was delightful to witness, it 
was impossible to contemplate it 
without the sincerest feelings of re- 
verence and affection; for no one 
had ever learnt to grow old with a 
better grace than had Stothard. 

He showed us the contents of se- 
veral portfolios filled with his draw- 
ings, designs, views from nature, 
&c., related many little anecdotes 
concerning the circumstances under 
which they had been made, or of 
persous with whom he came in 
contact during their progress. His 
anecdotes were amusing, his obser- 
vations original, and evinced a mind 
that thought and judged for itself; 
his remarks on books, and on the 
poets he had iiliistrated, were de- 
rived from no set rules, no current 
opinions ; they were the result of his 
own feelings, and of that fine taste 
which in him was intuitive in the 
appreciation of whatever ntight be 
excellent. 1 recollect well that, 
whilst showing us a sketch he 
had made of Mrs Burns, the poet*s 
wife, ho took occasion, as he often 
did, tn speak his exceeding admira- 
tion of Bums; lie used to call him 
the poet of nature. I had, many 
years before, once heard him read 
Burns. 

Stothard was a beautiful reader ; 
but not at all in that style which 
passes current for beautiful reading, 
it seemed to me (if 1 were asked to 
describe what 1 thought so peculiar 
and so excellent in his delivery) that 
he read as if not reading at all; 
there was nothing in it artificial: 
not a tone was modulated by effort; 
it was the natural man throwing his 
mind into the subject that engaged 
him, and speaking the thoughts of 
another as if they were Ms own. In 
subjects of pathos all flowed from 
the heart ; and his voice, which was 
deep, had great Hexibility, and now 
and then, when his feelings were 
t(»uched, an emotion in it that pro- 
duced a corresponding effect on his 
hearers. 

Some persons, who did not know 
Stothard intimately, or had not stu- 
died him (for he was one of those 
men who are really a subject for 
study with an observant mind), con* 
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sidt^ed him jm awfully tcsetVfld 
person, and were afraid of him* He 
was unquestionably reserved, and 
very much so in any society where 
he did not fehi himself quite at 
home ; but it was not the reserve of 
design, far less of pride; it was 
merely from a want of sympathy in 
those about him, to know how to 
touch the key-note of an uncom- 
mon mind ; for Stothard’s was more 
of a ruminating than a reserved 
spirit; he was always thinking, not 
of himself, 1 am certain, but of some 
subject connected with his books, 
and his designs. His mind was, 
strictly speaking, philosophical in 
its character; hence was he gene- 
rally calm, notwithstanding the deep 
and strong nature of his feelings. 1 
once lieard his sun Charles (who 
revered him, and thought no man 
on earth, as a man, a finer character 
than Ills father), say — " it requires 
some very great occasion to mako 
iny father tuiget his e(]iiaiiiniity, 
but when he does give way to his 
feelings, he is really awful." 

In his manners, Stothard was in- 
deed a gentleman. In saying this, 
1 do not mean to imply that he had 
that precise knowledge of form and 
custom which is the result of an at- 
tentive observance of etiquette. Of 
such he took no heed ; but he was 
that gentleman in ins manners that 
we feel at once to be such from tlio 
union of a cultivated mind, a kind 
and beneficent heart, and an unob- 
trusive modesty of disposition; one 
who wishes to give pleasure to 
others, but never to inflict pain. I 
can at this moment recall, as vividly 
as if he were now before my eyes, 
the quiet manner, the smile, and 
the good-humoured welcome with 
which he received you, as he would 
come from the paintiug to the draw- 
log room ; and, however short your 
call might be, he always endeavour- 
ed to make it agreeable by showing 
you something that he was about, 
or had done, that he thought would 
interest you. 

Id his external appearance, he 
certainly neglected the graces; for 
he was exceedingly careless in bis 
dress; and bis mind, absorbed in 
his pursuits, made him occasionally 
so lost, that he would do the most 
absei#tbing8. He was once to dine 
with Mr Rogers, the poet, to meet 


Mfi Mbitildi atid, 1 believe, M$i» 
dhttle de Sta^lj during her visit to 
Engluid. Stothard bad, on this oc- 
casion, expressed his intention, on 
that day, of making himself mart. 
But when he got to the door of Mr 
Rogers, In St James’s Place, feeling 
his throat rather cold, and before 
the portal opened to his rap, he 
chanced to place his hand on his 
neck, when he found that ho had 
forgotten to put on his cravat. He 
made a hasty retreat, before the 
door was opened, to return home 
for this very necessary part of his 
attire. He did many siiniiar absent 
things. Charles used to relate an 
anecdote of his fatlier’s love of ro- 
mance reading making him forget 
both time and place; it occurred 
whilst his sou was a boy of fifteen. 
The youth had been engaged in Mrs 
RadcliiYe*s powerful work ot “ Tho 
Italian.” Stothard took the book 
out of his son’s hand, just before he 
went to bed, to see what sort of ro- 
m men had so bewitched him. The 
next day Charles learnt that his fa- 
ther had been no less absorbed by 
it, and that he had sat up nearly ail 
tho night, till his candles were burnt 
out, and day dawned in upon tiim, 
ere he could close the work. Sto- 
thard was a great lover of novels iu 
general, and especially of the histo- 
rical romance ; he illusirated very 
beautifully those of Sir Walter 
Scott, whoso writings, it is need- 
less to say, he ^eatly admired. But 
he more than once declared that no 
novelist, in liis opinion, of the pre- 
sent day, bad afforded so many sub- 
jects for a painter as a friend of his ; 
and he attributed this to the writer 
iu question having the pfiwer to 
draw with the pencil, as well as to 
write ; it was, he said, a proof how 
much the knowledge of one art as- 
sisted anotlier. 

There are many portraits of this 
celebrated artist ; but that by Har- 
lowe is unquestionably the best, 
though It was never quite finished; 
for Stothard was to have given tho 
last sitting to that early lost painter, 
on the very day, I believe, on which 
he died. In Harlowe’s portrait the 
character is finely preserved, and 
brings before otir eyes tho original 
in the most vivid manner. It was 
painted when Stothard was at that 
date of life wbett there is ia the 
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countenance all tbe strong expres- 
sion that time renders more marked 
in persons eminently gifted with su- 
perior intellect, where ive see tbe 
venerable character of age without 
the slightest touch of its imbecility. 
Chantry's bust is also a fine like- 
ness, and a most beautiful work of 
art. 

The genius of Stotliard, though its 
ppculiur disiiurtiuns have been oc- 
casionally noticed in these sketches 
of him, can alone find its adequate 
eiilogiuni in lii.s own works. In them 
it lives and speaks. It may be briefly 
said of the excellences of this great 
painter, that his chief characteris- 
tics lay in the taste and feeling with 


which ho treated his subject, the 
judgment that guided and govern- 
ed both, and, above all, in the 
heights and depths of bis boundless 
Imagination ~ an imagination so 
wonderful in itself, so comprehen- 
sive ill its exercise, that, as no other 
country has ever yet produced a 
painter who exceeded him in this, 
the highest attribute of genius, so 
may many an age pass away bef^orc 
wo shall again, if we shall ever, 
number aniongst our most illustri- 
ous meu his equal as a second Sto- 
tliard in the annals of our English 
schools of art. 

* * * 


OXFORD AND DR HAWPDK.V. 


SiNCii our notice on this subject, 
Oxford has made a manly elTort 
to vindicate lierself from the foul 
nsiiersiuu of abetting heresy. A. 
meeting of Convocation was called, 
for the purpose of proposing to the 
heads of houses that students siiould 
not be re<|uired to attend the Regius 
Professor of Divinity ; the Matgaret 
Professor, Dr Pausset’s, lectures, 
being taken as the substitute. The 
mere mention tliat there was some 
hope of thus freeing the university 
from a disiionoiir, which must be 
highly injurious to its reputation for 
soundni'ss of doctritu and indepen- 
dence of principle, produced a great 
coiillux of members from all parts of 
the country. If any evidence could 
bo asked of tlio feeling with which 
the ('hiii'ch of England regarded Dr 
llimpdeu's errors, it was most 
amply given by this conflqx. Could 
party or personal feelings be bu(i- 
posed to operate on men who knew 
no more of Dr Hampden personally 
than of any man in the farthest cor- 
ner of the earth, who having given 
i»p all direct communication wdth 
ihe Dniversily for many a year, had 
no arquaintaiicR with its parties be- 
yond the newspapers, and who, fixed 
In their various professions in L(W- 
don, or lesiding on their livings in 
remote nooks of the country, had no 
mure inclinatiou for a journey to 
Oxford, than men generally have to 
leave their business and their homes 
to take a long and troublesome travel 
to a place where they had uo object 


of their own to answer ? The fact, 
that upwards of five hundred gra- 
duates, of whom the much gi eater 
part were, under those circumstaiic'es, 
could be assembled together, at ]»> 
cullar personal inconvenience (fioiii 
want of accommodation, &c.), must 
be a suflicirnt evidence that they 
regarded iho decision on the condui l 
of the Professor as of remaikubh; 
importance to their colleges or to 
the community. It is plain that no 
inducement but a public one could 
have acted at once on so many per- 
sons BO widely dispersed, and iliat 
this inducement existed in the det-iie 
to purify the Uiiii’ersity of what they 
regarded as a foul stain, to rescue the 
Church of England from a formidable 
danger, and to save the country from 
that wrath of Providence which espe- 
cially punishes a corruption of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Assembly met. Their object 
was stilted, iu a manly address by 
the Rev. A^aughau Thomas; and 
then, to the infinite disgrace of the 
few abettors of Dr Hampden, the 
honest xeal of these five hundred 
divines, scholars, and gciiilemen 
was nullified by a vulgar trick of 
authority. The proctor^, it seems, 
have a dubious power of forbidding 
any question to be put It is obvious 
that tbe use of such a power, on an 
occasion of personal character, ex- 
tinguished the character at the same 
time with the question ; for no man 
conscious of being able to i^ike a 
defence, ought to shelter himself 
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under a subterfuge. However^ so 
it was; the Convocation, by five 
hundred to thirty, declared their 
abhorrence of the Professor's doc- 
trines, and, by an indignant resolu- 
tion, their sense of the proctors* 
poor interference. There the matter 
rested for the time. Dr Hampden is 
in possession of the salary and the 
obloqgy, and he must be satisfied to 
keep them both together. The two 
proctors, it is presumed, will not bo 
greatly disappointed if their active 
use of ofiico, at its last gasp — for 
they could hold it but for a week or 
ten days longer—ahould attract the 
smiles of power, and a stall or two 
should mark the merits of persons 
who can defy public opinion at the 
propicr HcasouB. 

\Ve must not be supposed to use 
the language of scorn otherwise 
than reluctantly, where members of 
the colleges are concerned ; but, 
from the beginning to the*cud of 
this hiiigularly repulsive trans.actioti, 
Romethiug the veryicverse of dig- 
nilied stains the whole. The ” pitch- 
touching" process (to use the favou- 
rite parliamentary phi<ise) has be- 
come extensive, and there are few 
figures in the group who may not 
expect the glance with wliich gen- 
tlemen regard the “ touched.’* Our 
surprise lb. that Dr llampdeu should 
not have felt, from the coramencc- 
iTieut, that his acceptance of the 
Ui-ampton preachersliip was alto- 
gether unsuitable to nolians like his 
own— -doctrines we must not call 
them — as we suppose that what he 
denies to Scripture he will scarcely 
assume to himself. This lecture 
was founded for the express pur- 
pose of defending the doctrines of 
Christianity against all false inter- 
pretations, violent glosses, ann here- 
tical errors. What he has made of 
Lis task depends not on our testi- 
mony, but on his own. It is in his 
volume, and before every eye. In 
his performance of this office, he 
has, if he knows the common mean- 
ing of the English language, or is 
master of his own meaning, actually, 
from beginning to end, done nothing 
but give interpretations which he 
cannot sustain, and which have 
drawn on him the strongest censure 
of the scholars and divines of the 
Church of England. Wo say unhe- 
sitatiogly, that Dr Hampden, with 


his notions of divinity, ought to have 
been conscious that be was the very 
last man who could fulfil the in- 
tentiuns of the founder. However, 
he preached the sermons; and, in- 
stead of the retribution which has 
since been heaped for him, he put 
the L. 150 in his pocket Ah to his ob- 
taining the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy, it the few electors were wiser 
men, they would have made a wiser 
choice ; and that is all that is worth 
saying on the suhjeef. But the Re- 
gius Professorship is a more serious 
affair. Dr Hampden must fully 
know, at least by this time, that his 
notions arc totally adverse to the 
opinions received by the Christian 
Church during the last eigliteeii 
hundred years. Hu actually pro- 
nounces, that nothing which can be 
from Sciipture,can be receiv- 
ed as a solid matter of sciiptural 
faith ; in other words, that no dire<‘t 
deduction from the facts ami v/ords 
of Scripture, however unq’ietstioii- 
abU\ can be entitled to be received 
as perfectly true. . A Ation as per- 
fectly absurd, untenable, and self- 
coiitradictoiy, as any ever contained 
in tlie records of human veibiage; 
the very hmu idial of solemn non- 
sense. He tells us of the sacra- 
ment of the Euchaiist, that the 
theori/ of the sacrainentH is a “ vnjn~ 
iical notion,*' ** to bo accountetl for 
only by the general belief in 
in the early ages of the (liurcb.'* 
He denies that baptism is the meana 
of cleansing the soul, and sa>e 
that this idea has also arisen “ from 
the belief in maf/tc in the early 
Church,” and that 'Mhe definition 
of sacrament given in the catechism, 
is exactly what the scholastic, thcoiy 
suggests.'* Now, what is to be done 
with a man, who, eating the bread 
of the Church, and grasping at as 
much more of its bread as he can 
lay hold of, yet talks such rank op- 
position to the paluablc language aud 
principles of the Church ? As to the 
S9 Articles, supposing them to be 
the most arrant beresy, what right 
has any man who llveaby the Chui cb, 
and, moreover, struggles hard for the 
more responsible offices of that 
Church, to pronounce them the 
woik of men still too much under 
the trammels of Popery : or ** the 
reception of the Athanasian creed, 
the evidence of the triumph of a 
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party In t^e Church?’^ Supposing 
all this cloudy and contradictory 
Verbiage to be all correct and intel- 
ligible, muHt wo not ask, wiiat bust- 
ness has the man who talks it, to take 
biti liveliiiood from the hands of the 
Church V Let him form a Socinian 
congregation, or an Arian, or a Ma- 
hometan, and lie may mould its 
doctriiiea and hU own as he will. 
Itut the doctrines of the ("hurch of 
iMigland are already formed, he must 
take them as they are, and if he 
seeks employment in that Church, 
It would he most extraordinary if he 
were suflVred to earn its salary by 
doing the very reverse of that 
witicli he was paid to do. But 
another point, in whicli we charge 
him with torgetting the natural 
dignity which ought to attach to a 
gentleman and a divine, is his heg> 
^iug the 13 Diversity to suspend their 
judgment of his past publications 
until they should hear his inaugu- 
ration lecture.” A man of spirit 
would have said, either — ** (tentle- 
mcn, 1 am rlAt and you are wrong;” 
or, ** 1 have oeen wrong, and hence- 
forth 1 shall give evidence of having 
seen my error.” Dr Hampden sajs 
neither the one nor the other ; but, 
“ wait — spare me your sentence — 

§ lve me a week or two before con- 
emnation, and you shall hear what 
1 can unsay.” He has unsaid; and his 
inauguration lecture is just as puz- 
zled as his Bampton. He admits 
every doctrine of the Church in 
words ; he confounds every one of 
them in explanation. All seems fair ; 
and yet all is strange, dubious, and 
unideaed. A cluud of words is 
thrown around every doctrine; and 
by the help of such phrases, as 
non • affirmative belief — “ dogma,” 
“ scholastic doctrines,” and *' mystic 
theology"— words of profound as- 
pect but of little meaning, as he uses 
them— he manages to get through his 
essay without disclosing the loKy se- 
cret— /ic f.s-. Thus he retains the 
chief professorship of theology, and 
enjoys himself In the easy conscious- 
ness that, whether Oxford may rail 
or Cambridge may smile — whether 
England may grieve or Popery may 
exult, he is master of a canonry, a 
chair, and L.1500 a* year. 3ut let 
him not venture to attribute the ge- 
neral Indignation and resistance to 
a desire to run down the individual 


by party bickerings, or personal 
disfavour. We know nothing of 
hint but from himself— wo should 
not distinguish him among any sec- 
tarian coterie existing. What have 
ive to do with Oxford bickerings, if 
they exist ? Probably four hundred 
and fifty, out of the five hundred 
who condemned him in convocation, 
were under precisely the s^gic cir- 
eumstauces with ourselves. They 
knew nothing of him as an indivi- 
dual ; but, like us, they honoured 
the Church of lilogland— tiiey road 
with astonishment the modification 
giteii toiler high and hallowed doc- 
trines in his hooks ; and with us, ac- 
cordingly, they regarded the wiiter 
of those hooks as the last man on 
earth fitted to hold the situation In 
which now, by the favour of the 
Cabinet, he Is installed. 

The next step in the process, was 
to prejudge the University in tho 
Edinbilrgh Review. An anirle, de- 
corously headed “ The Oxford Aia- 
lujaantsf* was written, heaping on 
the Convocation liie whole voca- 
bulary of tho vulgar tongue. They 
Were pronounced to bo " conspira- 
tors, fanatics, obscure, factious, au- 
dacious, and unprincipled calumnia- 
tors, slanderers, agitators, persecu- 
tors, &c.,” the head and front of their 
oiFenco being, that they demanded 
that a man who treated the faith of 
their Church with contempt, should 
not hold an oHice which gave him 
the power of turning his personal 
contempt into public mischief. And 
then, in one effort of the Reviewer’a 
whole wrath and eloquence, they are 
described as '' a party made up of 
two elements, the Hophni and FAt-- 
nt/tas school on the one hand, the 
mere low worldly clergy, careless 
and grossly ignorant ministers, not 
of the gospel, but of t?ie aristocracy ^ 
who bmong to Christianity only from 
the accident of its being establisiied 
by law; and of the formalist, ju- 
daizing, fanatics on the other hand, 
who have ever been the peculiar 
disgrace of the Church of England ; 
for those High Church fanatics have 
imbibed, even of fanaticism itself, 
nothing but the folly and the viru- 
lence.'^ And thus is to be defended 
the man who, whatever may be his 

f irlvBte qualities, and we know too 
itUe of them, either to panegyrize 
or impugn them, has put on record 
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his doubt, if not absolute denial, of 
some of the most important doc- 
trines of Christianity ; has palpably 
ridiculed tho code by which we re- 
gard the Church of England as de- 
manding the obedience of tho peo- 
ple, and to make short woik of the 
whole affair, has thrown into such 
scorn as powers like his could ac- 
complish, the creeds and decla- 
rations, which, from tho earliest 
ages, liave been the safeguard of the 
('liristiaii church against corruption, 
Hcliisru and iiifideiity. We cannot be 
surprised that, while such is the ob- 
ject to be defended, such are the 
iiieam of the defence, that the Re- 
viewer scoffs at Engiibh li^piscopacy, 
or that he is outrageous at tho idea 
of relusiiig to allow Dissenters of 
e\ery grade admission into the Go- 
vernment of Universities endowed 
expressly for the permanence, learn- 
ing, and purity, ot a National Church, 
to whose pr<ipeity they ue\er cou- 
trihiited, nor ever will contribute, a 
shilling; whoso principles they have 
uniformly libelled, and whose whole 
system it would be their highest 
tiiiimpli to overthrow. 

However, the matter has at last 
come to a decision. The article, 
which has, we hope without suffi- 
cient giounds, for the charge would 
he singularly discreditable, been at- 
ti ibuted to a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Cliurch, was nut made to 
shake the nerves of honest men, and 


on tho 5th of May, the Convocation 
assembled, and to<^ the whole series 
of Dr Hampden’s avowals and re- 
tractations, &c., into their purview. 
The result was, that by a vote of 474 
to 94, or a majority ol 380, they de- 
clared the Professor to be altoge- 
ther undeserving of the confidence 
of the University. “ Quuin veru ([ui 
nunc professor est, scrlptis quihus- 
dam suls publicl juris factis, ita res 
theologicas tractaverit, ut in hac 
parte imllam cjus fiduciani habeat 
Universitas.*’ ll has been detcr- 
niitied, that he shall have no voice 
in the appointment of the select 
preachers, nor any refcreiic.e made 
to him with respect to iheni. A de- 
cision which cashiers the prufessui* 
as a governing functional y of the 
divinity schools. How iur a inau of 
lioiiuur or feeling would lie inclined 
to retain his barien office, while it 
lay under this public biaiid, cannot 
be a moment’s (piestiuii. Hut Dr 
Hampden has hitherto made no 
other answer than a lawyer’s opi- 
nion, coutesting the power of Cou- 
vormtiou to act legally in thus dis- 
qualltying him; an opinion which 
has already been answered by an 
appeal to tho statutes, but which, 
whether right or wrong, leaves his 
cliBi'Bcter as a theologian, a cliurcli- 
man, and a gentleman, just in ilie 
predicament in which it found them. 
The Convocation at least have dune 
their duty. 
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SONNETS. 


BY THE SKETCHER. 


THE PASSAGE. 

As one whose homeward path through darkness lies, 
Emergiug from the city's joyous blaze, 

Feels the chill horror of his lonesome ways, 

Then onward with iirin step and purpose hies ; 

For Hope, familiar from his threshold, flies 
To meet him, and through th* yielding night displays 
The path, with pictures brightening to his gaze. 

His wife, trimm’d hearth, and children’s laughing eyes,— 

So the bereaved awhile in darkness go 

From sunshine through a gloomy vale of tears. 

Till tir heaven-sped spirit meets them in their wo, 

And from their vision lifts the cloud of years. 

Their lost are found. Then onward they proceed 
To their eternal home with better speed. 

I.lllERTY. 

I marked her childhood on the breezy hill. 

Her bright locks floating to the morning sky; 

Joyous she laughed as tlie wild winds sped by. 

The vision changed. As angel, calm and still 
She sat, God’s book before her. “ ’Tis His will,’* 

She said, and rose, His armour 1 should try 
And forth she fared. Where’er she went her eye 
Kindled desire high duties to fiilfll. 

The vis’ on changed. 'Mid battle’s slaughtered ranks 
She raised awhile the bleeding warrior’s head. 

The foeman struck again. *’ 1 gi%e thee thanks,” 

She cried ; ** Tiiy victim’s witli the glorious dead. 

The body's worthless if the soul be free.’’ — 

" Who art thou then ‘r” — She answered, Liberty.” 

THE FORSAKEN. 

What is It that came o’er her fainting heart, 

Sickening to loathing life ? Oh, is it death ? 

Fur it doth half suppress the panting breath. 

It is not death ; for with new life each part 
That sorrow cats revives to keener smart. 

Twice sensitive. Such life as legend saith 
The Promethean Vulture did impart,— 

Exquisite to the pain it uourisheth. 

Her moments hours, hours days, and all unblest* 

Days are sad years; for grief with her doth lie 
Down in her bed, rise with her, and invest 
Whatever meets the touch, the ear, the eye. 

Tiio agonies of death, without Us rest, 

’Tis hers to know, and feel she cannot die. 

ST CECILIA. 

I marvel not thou art adored a Saint 
InventresB, if indeed that art be thine 
That gives to airy breath a soul divine, 

Holding the voice of earthquake in restraint, 

To pour celestial hymns distinct yet faint. 

Nor marvel if thy pictured image shine 
With inspiration, like some ho^ shrine 
That sanctifies with heavenly lustre paint. 
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Thy look is as an angci*8, sent abroad 
Through the substantial and spiritual world, 

To gather those who their Creator laud, 

And th* howling crew into perdition hurl'd, 

That all, as thou shalt move thy hand, may tell 
The joys of heaven or agonies of hell. 

GENIUS. 

Genius lay folded long in slumber deep. 

And idle phantasies amus’d hie brain. 

Though Duty called him up, she call'd in vain. 

Till Love she asked one day to break his sleep. 

Love came. “ Rise up,*’ quoth ho, “be quick, boy, leap.” 

With that ho pricked his heart with so sweet pain. 

That up he started botli to joy and weep; 

And thenceforth never slept so sound again; 

F'lr Love brought Beauty to his wondering gaze, 

And bad him shake oflf sloth, and win the prize. 

Then Genius burst forth into sudden blaze ; 

Soon Duty bless'd his home and enterprise ; 

'rii' old housewife Penury packed her niggard stores. 

And the steward Hymen turned her out of doors. 

GENIUS. 

Quoth Fame to Genius, “ Who's to blame! thy sons 
Lie slumbering upon earth. It moves our ire 
That thus they sleep away thy heavenly fire.” — 

Quoth Genius, “ Penury ! she brings them duns 
To vex ibeui up ; so they lie close as nuns. 

And hide themselves; and further, their attire 
(Not having wherewithal to buy or hire^ 

Bears not the scrutiny of mid-day suns.” 

“ la't so quoth Fame ; “then, Gimius, take thou Love.” 

*Tis done ; they go. Whomever Genius touches 
Love goads their hearts, and up they start and shove 
Old Penury packing, with her rags and crutches ; 

And off they set, like racers for the prize 
That (leetiog Love still holds before their eyes. 

THE HORNET. 

Pbmbe demure, lay sleeping in her bower, 

A hornet stung her in her gentle breast ; 

Poor Simon absent — pedlar Love she press’d 
Textract the sting— (he chanc’d to pass that Lour) 

He probed the wound ; two poisons now of power 
Diverse, commingled, the fair maid molest; 

W'arlike and gentle things her dreams possess’d, 

Dragoons, stings, arrows, doves, and marriage dower.' 

Fair maidens I whatsoe'er may be th’ emergence, 

If stung, though it were best avoid a hornet, 

(]h 11 nut Love in ; for he’s tne worst of surgeons. 

Plimbe eloped next morning with a cornet. 

*Twere better for your heart an insect sting it, 

Than that you call in Love to probe and wring it. 

STEAU-YESSEL. 

I saw her when her smoky volumes curPd 
Over the woods. She paw'd the river tide. 

And dash'd the flaky waters far and wide ; 

And as she pass'd her frightful hissings hurl'd 
Like some vast monster of a former world, 

Rent by convulsion from a mountain's side 
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(ItA Btony slaews with new life supplied). 

Amid a new creation wondering whirl’d. 

The woods are mute ; and the late leafy stems 
Are hid as with a murky veil of death, 
iiut now. the paintress Nature all re-gems. 

And paints with golden tint the monster’s breath ; 

The reign of beauty may not suffer wrong ; 

So the sweet birds resume their cheerful song. 

STEAM-VESSET.. 

Old Homer says that the I'haeaciau bark 
The aim and purpose* of its owner knows. 

And self- moved to all parts and havens goes; 

Nor steer’d nor tack’d, as arrow to its iiiaik, 

(Cover’d with cloud and vapour; so the lark 
Straight to heaven's gate soars upward, and then throws 
Herself unheeding through the vapours daik 
That 'twixt her homeward pathway interpose. 

What means the bard ? J)id his sagacious mind. 

With faculty inventive rarely fraught. 

Leaving all present things as past behind, 

Pierce to the future reach of human thought? 

Or were Phaeacian ships impelled by steam ? 

Truth ever gilds the poet’s pageant dream. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Wisdom is of her children justified. 

Taste of the tree of knowledge, Satan cries. 

And be as gods. The tempted tastes and dies. 

K’en from that hour is knowledge deified ; 

And the worm human wisdom, in the pride 
Of man’s sufliciency, scans earth and skies, * 

And gazes e’en where angels shroud their eyes. 

And droop their wings subdued, yet glorified. 

There is a wisdom like the star that led 

The wise men with their offerings, in their meek 

Obedience, to tiie babe in lowly shed. 

To see the strength of godhead in the weak, 

The wisdom of the humble from above. 

Opening the volume of redeeming love. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS THE DAY AFTER CHRISTHAB DAY. 

Ungodly land ! and is there such a dearth 
Of evil, that the great ones in their might 
Should set apart, for discord and fell spite. 

The blessed day that gave the Saviour bir^ ? 

Turning the mysteries of holy mirth 
To preparation dire of rancorous fight I 
Day of goodwill to man. and peace on earth ! 

Sang angels so, and blessed the glorious night. 

When by their flocks the peaceful shepherds lay. 

And rose and bowed them to the heavenly lights 
Then sped rejoicing on their pilgrim way. 

They found the baM, and at the gladsome sight 
Worshipped the Saviour, and departed then. 

Publishing ** Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 

THE LIAR. 

Come forth, wild moralist, and show thy creed, 

Foiging thy nice distinctions between home 
And public virtues. From what musty tome 
Hast thou, that virtue is a lowly weed ? 
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Or rather, from what edict of old Rome, 

The scarlet sorceress that doth largely feed 
On blasphemy and lies, and toss her foam 
Envenom’d, wherein deadly serpents breed?— 

Upon thy threshold, shines there gospel light, 

If in the public council thou dost rise 

To lie, mistake, misquote, swear black is white ? 

Yea, rather worshlp'st thou the father o* lies 
Than God, (and this expediency men will call) ; 

But He will smite thee, O thou whited wall I 

vox POPLLl. 

ril hear no more. Think you the people's brawl 
The voice of God ? Consult the sacred page. 

The people imagine a vain thing, and rage, 

They and the rulers, 'gainst tlie Lord. Now call 
Your witness history. Head a nation's fall ; 

Now follow wo the people's changeful voice. 

From Hallelujahs to the judgment-hall. 

Whose was it when Barabbas was their choice? 

The rabble’s wills are like the devils that found 
Permitted refuge in the reckless swine. 

That rushing madly down the steep were drown'd. 

O where then shall we seek the voice divine ? 

W'hen two or three are gathered unto prayer. 

The voice of God speaks peace and comfort there. 

XKRXRS. 

The monarch on his vast array look'd down 
His myriads, and forestaU’d a conqueror's bliss, 

As earth and all it held were suiely his; 

The fetter’d sea a vassal to his crown ; 

For the vexed Hellespont had seen his frown, 

A phantom cross’d him. ‘'Death sole comjueror is," 
Cried'he, and wept. A century hence shall this. 

The countless host, be dust, — men, arms, renown! 

Fool in thy grief as joy- The sea and land 
Vengeance prepare, and mock thy frown and chain. 

]<b'e days, not centuries pass, a holy band 
Shall with thy myriads strew the burtheiicd plain. 

The poorest Christian lifto a mightier hand ; 

For he amid immortal hosts shall reign. 

PAHE. 

And what is Fame ? what to the passing day ? 

A charm that gilds % melancholy hour, 

And breaks into pure light through clouds that lower. 
And fain would chill the soul in mortal clay. 

But if sweet beauty list the poet’s lay. 

And with her eye benignant guard the flower, 

A mortal plant, touched by celestial ray, 

Then Fame hath wedded Love, and rich the dower. 
Fame, for the future what? The thought that reacheth 
From earth to heaven, and quitting worldly throng, 
Bears with it life's affections warm, and teacbeth. 

For them It lives for ever fresh and strong; 

The friend’s approval, and the children's tear; 

The hope that all shall meet that once were dear. 

PAMS. 

And what is Fame ? when the closed eye is dead 
To sight of pageantry ; when the cold car 
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Receives no sound, though loud the trump and clear, 
lB*t like the passing tiriua in sunshine sped, 

Leaving still bleak, and bare the mountain's head ; 

An idle ’scutcheon o’er a lonely bier ; 

The rose wherein the cankeruronn is bred — 

Is Fame no more ? It is. The dead shall hear. 

Our Saviour’s promise, if aright 1 read, 

That wheresoe'er the gospel should be preach'd, 

There should recorded be one gracious deed ; 

Fame as the soul's inheritance hath reach'd 
Heaven with it, still enjoy'd — in earth, in heaven, 
immortal as the soul to which *tls given. 

THE IIELKAY. 

From an old Belfry Tower I looked down 
Upon a churchyard, and a new dug grave, 

O'er which the rank grass with the wind did wave. 

And show the scatter’d bones and relics brown. 

And round about did rosy childhood play 
At the grave's brink, and breathe the early breath 
Of pure life in the precincts of decay; 

So **in the midst ol life we are in death.” 

A text ; the commeut~Lo ! athwart the rust 
Of the barr'd casement old had spiders spread 
Their web, with diied flies matted, and thin dust 
Of generations of the withering dead. 

Still insects sport where ruin oft hath been. 

Because the spoiler lurks within unseen. 

DANGER. 

How many times have 1 been near to death ! 

How many times hath death been near to me. 

When 1 th' uplifted weapon might not seel 
And once 1 stood aghast, and out of breath, 

Upon a slippery ledge (a gulf beneath 
Lay of dark precipice and foaming sea); 

Grasping a weed, I sprang, and 1 was free ; 

And straight bethought me how the Psalmist saith 
Man is a thing of nought. In trance profound 
I stood, till better scripture to me sent. 

Taught me a sparrow falleth not to ground 
Without the will of God ; then on 1 went 
Praying for grace, that 1 might safely rest 
Beneath his eye who loveth, watcheth best. 

THE warrior's GRAVE. 

Wliere shall the warrior rest, but on the battle plain. 

Where with bis gushing blood the held of death was won? 
Where should the warrior lie, but where his deeds were done? 
Though o’er his hasty grave pomp pour no funeral strain, 

Yft shouts of victory ring a requiem to the slain. 

Where should the warrior lie, but where his course was run ? 
He needs no marble tomb — escutcheons are but vain. 

Glory gilds every grave that lies beneath the sun. 

He did not die in vain ; nor shall he pass away, 

Hid in a silent vault, and deck'd with painted wo ; 

But the free winds, they may come and kiss his living clay 
In the corn upon his grave, that is waving to and fro. 

When the blast of war he heard, be was ready aye to die. 

And when angels blow the trump, be will not mouldering lie. 
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WINTER. 

I wander’d to the foreet, to difcem v 

The goodness Nature giveth everj where. 

In sooth ’twas winter, and the trees all bare. 

Cold hearted season ! ” quoth 1 — “ harsh and stern I ” 

The branches moved, and methought whisper’d, Learn 
Even blessings seem not always what they are; 

Our hoary heads they mark not age nor care. 

Why dues the hoar-frost pencil white the fern? 

The silver garlands, thrown from tree to tree, 

Grace but our holiday ; our working suit 
Are summer leaves. Close hid we toil, for we 
Are Nature’s work-folk, to bear flower and fruit. 

’Tis now, like you, our social rest we know. 

And intertwining visits to and fro.” 

WINTER SCENE. 

The silvery frost hath spangled every spray. 

And nicest pencillings mark every bough. 

That shoots or bends in azure lustre now. 

In rival whiteness to the biossom’d May. 

In mellow light tiio white-faced cattle stray, 

And tints of amber streak the new'cut mow ; 

And care sits lij^htly upon every brow. 

As In the sunshine of a summer day. 

And whence the charm ? Proud Beauty long hath fled; 

('harity walkoth now the field and plain. 

And brightness rises where her footsteps tread ; 

Glad children run to her from cot and lane 
To see her bless the kiiie, the aged, the poor. 

And give good largess from the old church door. 

DEAUTV — NATURE — WINTER. 

Beauty and Nature quarrell'd on a day — 

Twin sisters they. Beauty went off with Art, 

And wondrous things they did In town and mart, 

Till Art grew vain. Then at the proud display. 

Shock’d with her sanction. Beauty stole away— 

To Nature came; she press’d her to her heart 
Warmly, though in her wounded friendship’s smart 
Cold Winter slie had begg’d with her to stay. 

The sisters now, loath to dismiss a guest 
That merry was withal. Employment found. 

And taught him how to smile aud look bis best, 

And made him dresser of their forest ground. 

To clear the paths, and sweep them with his storms. 

Since then this annual duty be performs. 

THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 

I saw an old man, that his budget threw 

Down on the ground, and ’lju Ids shoulders shake. 

As with that burden they did sorely ache. 

” ’Tis time we part,” quoth he ; ** old friend, adieu I 
Load full of cares, and pleasures very few. 

Befits a younger back the burthen take.” 

With that came one, that seem’d to merry- make, 

And straight the budget to his shoulders flew. 

Thou canst not shake it off before thy time,” 

Quoth that old man, and laugh’d ; “ and now though light, 

’Twill heavier grow as up the hill you climb.” 

He spake, aud faded aa he spake from sight, 
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Heir to his puck, the younger did but flout, 
llangsnerry bells, and danced the old one out. 

POBtS. 

The schoolmaster's abroad }** then let him teach 
Our children scholars honr to read and write, 

Cypher, and square, and siim-»to Walk by sight 
Warily 'midst the throngs that orerreach— 

To walk by faith ! that will he scarcely preach. 

The parish parson there would beat him quite ; 

Nor spemeth it the knowing wrong from right 
Has much to do with learning parts of speech. 

Who then shall teach the heart ? Next the dirltte 
Gospel, they, not with uninspired pen 
Pei hups, who lift our manhood till it shine 
With virtue's light and intellectual ken. 

Oh ! 1 would praise the old Greek satirist's * line— 
Masters for children ; poets are for men I 

TIMB. 

Time painted an old man— silly conceit I 
Gifted with wings — yet age is ever slow— 

And with a scythe, as If old men should mow. 

Time, they say, gallops ; and if so, discreet 
SShould be the rider that would keep his seat 
(Runaway steeds full oft their masters throw), 

IJse curb and martingale, and teach to go 
An anildiiig pace, and check his fiery heat. 

Time, therVore, is like to a wild colt, 

WhicI), taken by the forelock, you may tame. 

And lend to stall ; but if he chance to bolt, 

What's lost is lost, and hope not to reclaim. 

Safe is the forelock, ne cr the fetlock trust, 
liCst first he kick, then roll you iu the dust. 

SlIRLTKR. 

1 thank thee, Ruysdael, for this simple scene — 

Two lowly cots, fenced from a waste of moor, 

A little plot, not rich in stock or store — 

Yet two or three sheep dot the partial green. 

Warm are life's charities within the screen 

Of those domestic trees. From door to door 

A pathway leads ; a faithful dog before 

The glad returiiing cottar, too, is seen 

Hastening, witli upr,aised neck and outstretch'd paws. 

And look intelligent of home bard by. 

Without, cloud- gathering evening closer draws 
The curtain around sweet humanity, 

.Still unforgotteu 'midst a wilderness ; 

For where man builds a shelter. Heaven will bless. 

THK DECOY. 

One sat among the old sepulchral stonea 
Of a lone churchyard, underneath the yeW| 

That did the ground with its brown scattering strew. 
Small emblems of decay, like dead men’s bones. 

And there held converse with the passing crooet, 

(He seem'd some hoary villager to view). 

If any from the path he silly dr«5W, 

Breaking his tardy speech, with aches and moans. 
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“ Blest be the hands/* quoth be, ** that did my task. 

Planting this yew, whose stout cross-bows have sent 
Full many to their graves.*’ Thereat the mask 
Fell from his face ; his icy fingers bent, 

Grasp’d the old crones. They cried, with faltering breath, 
“ Who art thou then ? *' He grinn’d, and answer’d *• Death ! 

THE PORTRAIT. 

As Beauty for her picture sat one day, 

Affection slyly took the page’s part, 

And mix’d the colours for the painter’s art, 

By what strange alchymy 1 dare not say. 

Tints of the rainbow's hue and lucid ray 

From eyes, lips, cheeks, and breatbings of the heart. 

Till the poor painter *gan with wonder start 
To see life breathing in his pencil’s play. 

** Immortal be the work,” cried he. “ Not so,” 

Affection whisper’d. “ Must not Beauty die ? 

Wherefore these colours have a charm’d glow, 

And when we fade, will fade— when dead, will fly 
From earth perhaps,” said he. “ Ail love, all grace 
Die but to bloom, transferr'd to happier placu.^* 

THE PAINTER. 

He that built up this world for man and beast. 

And made it beautiful, he made the eye. 

That none his gracious bouuty might deny, 

That all migiit worship, greaU^st and the least. 

He gave the painter mind, that. Nature’s priest, 

He should go forth, and bid the passers by 
Behold in ail things that around them lie — 

The temple of Cud, that glory be increased. 

1 thank tiieu, Lord, that underneath this hand 
Mountains have risen, green vales and toreets grown. 

K’eu now, as these ideal clouds expand, 

Feign’d ministers from out thy golden throne. 

The maker of a mimic world 1 stand, 

Adoring thy creation through my own. 

PAKTINU AND SlKRTiNU. 

As on tb* extreme verge of a sunny plain 
Thorn-tangled rocks the pleasant stream divide. 

Whose parted waters rush on either side 
In restless wanderings till they meet again; 

So was their earliest life of love; in pain 

They parted, and their course was vex’d and wide. 

Yet still they met, like to that faithful tide. 

Indissolubly one, yet seeming twain ; 

And when they met, into one being pour’d 
Two souls, an undivided pair, and blest, 

Like the fond waters to one Sfe restored. 

Seeking their ocean in the golden west, 

Sped to their home, eternal, unexplored, 

Where Love, all perfect, welcomed them to rest. 
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WHAT IS Otjn EXTERNAL 

TflAt BpjSlftDd has now taken up 
the trade of propagandinm. by which 
France long brought such incalcu- 
lable miseries upon Europe, Is now 
not only certain from their actions, 
but admitted by our rulers them- 
selves. Lord Palmerston has said 
in the House of Commons that it 
was for the interest of England to 
establish liberal governments in the 
adjoining states, and therefore they 
had concluded the Quadrupartite 
Alliatice; and since it had proved 
not adequate to beat down the 
Spaniards, they had resolved upon 
openly giving them maritime as- 
sistance along the coasts. They did 
the same thing in Flanders, and 
thereby partitioned the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, and conferred half 
the dominions of their old ally on a 
revolutionary monarch. They did 
the same thing in Portugal, and 
thereby imposed a revolutionary 
yoke on the unwilling Portuguese 
people. They are doing the same thing 
now in Spain, and thereby keeping 
alive a civil war, attended witli un- 
exampled horrors and sulferiiig 
throughout all the north of the Pen- 
insula. What more unjust, tynin- 
nical, or atrocious deeds did the 
French Directory commit whf3n 
their revolutionary propaganJism 
drew down on them the deserved 
hostility of Europe ? Tiny revo- 
lutionized Flanders; so have we. 
They nourished a civil war in Swit- 
zerland; we have done the same 
in Portugal. ' They spread, the seeds 
of liberal principles through the 
states of Italy, and devastated its 
beautiful plains by hostile armies. 
Aud we have done worse ; we 
have let loose, not the dogs, but the 
furies of war on the Spanish Penin- 
sula, and overwhelmed its smiling 
valleys with an inundation of hor- 
rors worse than the imagination of 
Danth had feigned, or the Jacobins 
of Paris executed. 

We have seen what conduct of 
tills sort occasioned to France : we 
have been instruments under 
Providence of its i ighteous punish- 
ment. Year after year the system 
of propagandism went on. It was 
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loudlj proclaimed by the Jatfobln 
rulers, as it is now by our Reform 
Ministers, that it was for their inte- 
re*4ts to establish liberal govern- 
naents in the adjoining states. And 
wan war the result ? Did France 
enjoy in quiet and peace the fruit 
of its revolutionary injustice? Was 
she permitted to sit down in tran- 
quillity herself while she sent the 
dagger into the bosom of every 
other people within her reach ? 
Was she not, on the contrary, in- 
volvttd in a career of foreign ag- 
gression, to which no limit could be 
placed, and compelled, in order to 
nmintaiu the fruits of early injus- 
tice, to persevere, to the end in a 
course of external conejuent? For 
long this course of iniquity conti- 
nued; for long the Imperial eagles 
were fanned only by the gales <»f 
triumph. No limit appi>ared to bn 
possible to the course of revolution- 
ary injustice. But what was the 
end of these things? Did not tho 
Roman poet say with truth of tho 
afl'airs of nations, as well as indi- 
viduals,— 

Sa'pe inihi dubiam tiaxit seiitentia nicii- 
tt’in 

Curarcrit super! terras, an niillus ines- 

Bft 

Rector, et iiicertu (Iiiereiit inoiialia rasu. 
Ab^tulit hiinc tiiiulein UuHiii poena tii- 
inultum, 

Absvivitqui! Deos — jam nun nd culmina 
rcruin 

Itijustos crevhsc qtieror — tollqntur In 
ultiiin 

Ut lup'iii graviore riiarit ? 

And do we suppose that we are 
to be an exception to the same ex- 
tornal laws ? Is England, secure in 
her sea girt isles, to carry the fire- 
brand and the dagger with Impunity 
into every adjoining state, and never 
to* feel the just measure of retalia- 
tion In her own bosom ? Is a non- 
intervening administration, which 
professes so tender a regard for the 
liberty and independence of every 
other nation, — which pretends to 
hold in utter horror any interference 
in the Internal concerns of another 
state, or coercion of its Inhabi- 
tants In their choice of a gOTernment 





' fA t1ieiilMlveff,>^tal>e pi^ripirted for 
over to alinieDt a aaagulaary' and 
atrocious civil war ia toe bosom of 
its ancient allies? Are the British 
people never to feel the unutterable 
evils which they have permitted 
their Reform rulers to inflict pn 
other states, and enjoy all the bless- 
ings of peace and prosperity under 
ilielr own fig-tree, while they dls- 
tract their old comrades in war with 
revolutionary pashions, and, by insi- 
dious aid lendered to oue of the 
factions, hinder the jicoplo from ex- 
ercising their free choice hi the 
formation of tlicir government,? 
Let us not deceive ouiecIvcs ; such 
things neither can. nor ought to go 
unpijiiialied. We have voluntarily 
plunged' into tiie same system of 
revolutionary nggreasion and insi- 
dious propagandism as France, and 
we must look for the same fiuii to 
our labours. The time Avill come 
when tlio monstrous injustice, ag- 
gression, and pel tidy of the last five 
years will rwoil on our own heads 
— when the old and undying jea- 
lousy of Ollier nations at our ma- 
ritime 6uperiority*will provoke, un- 
der daiker auspices, another ann- 
bd neutrality — nheii no Pitt will be 
at the helm to dissipate the cloud by 
the wisdom of his councils, and no 
Nelson at the head of ith fleets to 
strike dead the enemy by the liglit- 
iiing of Ills arm — when, instead of 
being supported by the conscious- 
ness of a just, we shall he neighed 
down to the earth by the shamo of 
an uujust cause — wliei, iii place of 
bearing on our flag the ensigns of 
freedom and honour, we shall be 
oversbadowed by the btrcameis of 
rebellion and tyranny — ivheu the 
cannon of Antwerp will seem the 
knell of our fleet, and the blood of 
Navarre will call for vengeance on 
our beads. 

Tbat the northern powers are un- 
alienably separated from our cause 
—tbat Russia and Prussia are only 
waiting for the favourable moment 
to make an attempt on our naval 
supremacy, and wrest India from 
our arms — that France is joyfully 
watching the growing disgust at our 
externa? conduct, and preparing, 
when the time comes, to join in the 

g eneral crusade which is to assert 
ne freedom of the seas, and aveuge 
the niaritiino wrongs of three centu- 
YOLi XXXIX, NOi gCXLYllI. 


riep-^-tbat Aniprica tvlll gladly join 
her iprcei to the general league, to 
beat down .her old and formidable 
eopipetitors In the carrying trade- 
may be considered as certain*' Ex- 
amine the foreign writers-. There is 
not one of shy nation, character, or 
shade of opinion, French, German, 
UussiaDiSbanlsb, or American; Doc- 
trinaire, RepiAbiican, Royalist, or 
Jacobin^ to whom our maritime su- 
proniacy la not an object of horror. 
On tbat subject, and that aluqe, 
Thiers is agreed with Laeretelle, 
and Guizot witli Cbatcaubriaiul. 
Of all the illusions under which the 
nation labours, IIkmiv is none so 
contldete as this.* Of all the fouu- 
dajlions on which our exterual sccu- 
lity ri'sts, there is none so utterly 
unstabW) as the idea that we are 
any thing but an object of aversion 
to foreign states. 

VVlicrcforo, it will bo said, all Ibis 
alarm ? Are wo not in a period of 
profound peace? Is not tl.^de pro- 
sperous, manufacturts thriving, 
money overflowing ? Is not the re- 
venue rising, taxation cleciiniug, ex- 
poi ts and imports increasing? When 
were our cities so busy, our millions 
so wfdl employed, our fields so smil- 
Itig? True. But has no nation, wblle 
pursiiiug a guilty and unjust career, 
been brought up iii like manner in 
heedless security to the very edge of 
perdition ? Were they not eating and 
drinking, marrying, and giving in 
rnariiage, when the wateis of llie 
Flood were beginning to rise ? Were 
they not feasting and rioting in the 
palace of Belshazzar when the hand- 
writing on the wall announced that 
they were weighed inotlie balance 
and found wanting ? Was unt Athena 
reposing in fancied seemity when 
the flames of Aigospotamos delivered 
them over to the arms of Lysander ? 
Had not Rome recently witnessed 
the triumph of Aureliari over Zeno- 
bia and all the forces of the East 
when the Goths were ferried over, 
never to recede, across the w'aters of 
the Danube ? In what fancied repose 
and boundless security were the 
whole nations of Europe sunk when 
the tempest of the French Revolu- 
tion was let loose upcm tho earth 1 
Was nut Prussia constantly growing 
iu population, territory, manufac- 
tures, and revenue, up to the moment 
when the catastrophe of Jena at once 
3 £ 
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lunk them in an abyss of misery? 
and Napoleon framing schemes of 
universal dominion, of the throne of 
Constantinople and Oriental con> 
quest, when the frozen gales were 
beginning to blow which were to 
drive him before their icy breath to 
the rock of St Helena ? Was not the 
power of the triumphant Tory Ad« 
ministration deemed unassailable, 
and the constitution of England eter- 
nal, when the fatal discontents were 
gathering strength in the nation 
which terminated in the Reform 
tempest? It is not in the present 
tranquillity or apparent security of 
a nation that wo are to discern the 
sha4pws which coming events cast 
before ; but in the evidence of their 
councils, the justice of their mea- 
sures, the foresight of their Govern- 
ment, and the spirit of their people. 
And if they are awauting in these 
vital particulars; if their councils 
are unsteady or revolutionary, their 
measurea unjust and aggressive, 
their Government inconsiderate and 
unforeseeing, their people selhsh and 
infatuated, the public danger ia only 
the greater that it is not generally 
perceived, aud tho chances of irre- 

f iarable ruin ouly tlte mure alarm- 
Dg, that no provision has been made 
to ward it oif. 

'Even supposing that these views 
are surcharged with gloomy colours, 
and that no immediate danger threat- 
ens in the political horizon, still it 
cannot be supposed that an unbound- 
ed course of prosperity awaits this 
country, that tue evil days are never 
to arrive to its inhabitants. Wars 
and jealousies will and must arise; 
the march of intellect, so far from 
having made any diminution in the 
number of the causes of division, has 
fearfully augmented them, by bring- 
ing the rival interests and passions 
of tlie masses on both sides to bear 
on public aflairs. Republican states 
ever have been, and ever will be the 
rao^t warlike, because the interests 
and ambiiiun of numerous bodies are 
there enlisted on opposite sides. If 
Europe is rendered essentially de- 
mocratic, by the organic changes in 
progress amongst us and the states 
we have revolutionized, the contests 
in which its popular states will be 
engaged will, in all. probability, be 
more dreadful, when they do arise, 
tiuui any in which they have hitherto 


been Involved. They will no longer 
be the strife of kings or the rivalry 
of their miuisU'rs ; but the stern ven- 
geance of numerous bodies who have 
sulTered giievous injuries from each 
other; the mortal struggle of Rome 
and Carthage, which all the citizens 
of both republics felt could not bo 
extiogulshed but by the ruin of one 
of the combatants. 

TJien what .provision has been 
made or exists for tlie serious strife 
with conservative Europe, which our 
revolutionary aggressions and insi- 
dious intervention have so strongly 
provoked, and our long prosperity 
and glorious renown arc so likely to 
render universal? Having thrown 
down the gauntlet to tlie whole con- 
servative powers of Europe, in other 
words, all its potenUtes, excepting 
the rickety ravuliitionary dynasties 
we have set up in Belgium, Spain, 
and Portugal, what provision have 
we made for the conflict? Have we, 
like republican Rome, taught every 
citizen the use of arms, and reared 
up a people which could never he 
subdued, till its whole male inhabi- 
tants were destroyed ? Have wo, like 
revolutionary Prance, made a ievy of 
fifteen hundred thousand men for tifh 
ronllict; and is all our empire, like 
the territory of that blood-stained 
republic, converted into a vast ar- 
senal for war ? These, our predeces- 
sors in republican ambition or revo- 
lutionary aggression, went to work 
like men in the perilous enterprise in 
whicli tliey had engaged : if they were 
determined to disturb the peace of 
all tho world,” they wore at least 
prepared *' to rule it when it was 
wildest" But when we began our 
propagandist principle; when we 
carried the tricolor into Belgium, 
and ijiturished a frightful civil War 
in Spain and Portugal, we made no 
provision whatever for the natural 
consequences of these measures. We 
neither amassed treasuies, nor raised 
armies, nor equipped fleets. Wo 
flattered ourselves we should be al- 
lowed to carry on a ** quiet little 
agitation” hi ail the adjoining states, 
without disturbing the peace of our 
own: to devastate with Are and 
sword all tho countiies who were 
formerly our allies ; but never see an 
enemy’s flag in our own territories. 
Can these things be? Ought they to 
he, under the government of a light- 
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eou8 Providence P Wo tell the peo- 
ple of England, that the day of reck- 
oning will yet come, and a woful 
day it will be : we perceive the signa 
of its approach only the more dear- 
ly, that the inconsiderate multitude 
repose securely in the belief that the 
time of all danger from external 
power is over, from the march of in- 
tellect and the spread of republican 
ideas. 

If you ask a partisan of Govern- 
ment what preparation has been 
made to meet the storm which our 
propagandist elfurts in Western 
Europe must sooner or later caiiso 
to burst on our heads, ho will 
answer that the nation never was 
sopoweriul; that our population 
is advancing in every part of the 
empire witli extraordinaty rapidity; 
that our exports are seventy- six, 
and our imports forty-eight mil- 
lions ; tliat commerce is artivo, 
speiMjlatioii abundant; that railroads 
are every where forming, and joint- 
stock companies universally set on 
foot; that our artisans are in full 
employment, and our husbandmen 
contented in their fields. I'hat groat 
pyesent prosperity pervades the 
land (whether founded on a secure 
basis or not time will show) is 
Indeed certain; but these appear- 
ances arc suited to a period ot pro- 
found peace ; and afl'ord but slender 
preparation for a warlike struggle. 
If wo go to war with Russia, 
Prussia, and France, it will be 
neither our joint-stock companies 
nor our railroads which will avert 
the public danger, and hurl back 
from the Channel the combined 
fleets of Europe. Herein, therefore, 
lies the extraordinary infatuation of 
the present times, which strikes us 
as in an eminent degree fraught 
with future danger ; that while our 
external lanjguage is unconcillatory, 
our external conduct, at least to all 
lesser states whom wo can reach, 
is ambitious, faithless, oppressive, 
and Injurious; our internal habits, 
speculations, and scale of taxation 
are suited for a period of profound 
peace, and adapted only ror a na- 
tion which sedulously avoids inflict- 
Ing any injury on its neighbours. 
Read the democratic journals ; they 
are furious against Russia, indig- 
nant against Government for not 
engaging in a crusade for the re- 


storation of Poland, and clear for 
a peremptory demand of the abo- 
lition of ail duties on tlio Danube, 
and opening of the Hellespont to 
the armed vessels of all nations. 
But if any proposal is made to 
increase the taxes or augment the 
army or navy, the necessary ante- 
cedent or concomitant of such a 
policy, they are still more indig- 
nant, and exclaim against the mon- 
strous and iiniiecessary warlike 
establlsliment which is maintained. 
Such expectations and ideas are in- 
consistent; they cannot co-cxist. If 
we will take, up the system of de- 
mocratic propagandism after France 
has laid it down, and devastate oiir 
allies with an iutermlnabie civil war, 
let 118 at least be prepared, like 
resolute though iniquitous men, to 
bear the l>urilcn8 and faro iho dan- 
gers whicli it ncresfiaiily induces. 
If, on the other hand, wo are anxi- 
ous to withdraw from strifo and 
enjoy in external irmiquillity the 
period which is to witness our in- 
ternal regeneration, then lot us at 
once, and in good faith, abandon 
our insidious support of the demo- 
erathc bloodlhirhty faction of other 
nations, and cease to think it neces- 
sary to impose upon every state 
within our reach a liberal tyranny 
at the point of the hnyonet. 

Let us, then, in anticipation of a 
collisiou, which may possibly be 
postponed for some years, but must, 
sooner or later, arise between our 
democratic rulers and the conser- 
vative powers of Europe, take n 
survey of the resources which are 
at the command of the nation for 
such a contest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
In his financial statement on open- 
ing the budget on May 9, 
stated the revenue of the empire at 
L.46,000,000 ; and the charges 
the debt and consolidated fund at 
somewhat above L.30,000,000. The 
surplus available towards the reduc- 
tion of the debt, after providing for 
the charges of the West India Joan, 
and making the proposed reduc- 
tions in the newspaper duties, was 
only L.fl00,000. The <lebt is 
L.770,000,000. Practically speaking, 
therefore, we have no sinking fund ; 
for a few hundred thousands a- 
year is evidently no fund at all for 
that purpose, after twenty* one years 
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of unbroken peace. Here, then, is 
the first leading feature of our po- 
litical situation >—that wc have no 
sinking fund. Mr Pitt left us at 
his death a sinking fund of ten mil- 
lions. It had grown up to fourteen 
millions at the conclusion of tlio 
war ; but now it may be considered 
as to all practical purposes de- 
stroyed, and the nation must sit 
down for ever with seven hundred 
and seventy millions of debt, and 
eiglit and-twenty millions annually 
to pay as its interest. The public 
revenue is about forty-six millions, 
of which nearly two-thirds are ab- 
sorbed in the charges of the debt. 
Jt is easy to see to what this lamen- 
table financial situation of the nation 
is owing. The power of the demo- 
cratic classes in the (louse of (kmi- 
mons has become so inordinate that 
no fixed system of finance is piac- 
tlcable, and the measures of go- 
vernment are ruined by tliat ** igno- 
rant impatience” and disregard of 
every thing but present relict, whir h 
is the invariable characteristic of the 
masses of mankind. The very last 
budget has afl'orded decisive evi- 
dence that Ciovernment are luyvayn 
emancipated from their blind (femo- 
cratic taskmasters; for out of a dis- 
posable surplus of J^. I, GOO, 000 
a-year they were compelled to 
Burreuder no less than li.000,000 to 
their formidable allies, in the lortn 
cliiefiy of a remission of the taxes 
on what they call knowledge, but 
which in truth is falsehood and ma- 
lignity; leaving, when the charges 
ot the West India loan were taken 
into account, only L.nG0,000 a-ycar 
to meet a debt of L.770,000,000 ! 

The army is now reduced to so 
inconsiderable a scale that it may be 
considered as almost totally ])ower- 
less in a national point u( view. 
About 96,000 men are scattered 
over the immense extent of the 
British empire, of whom 20,000 are 
required in Ireland to prevent a re- 
bellion from breaking out among 
the grateful receivers of Catholic 
emancipation ; 20,000 in Canada and 
the West Indies, to stifie the seeds 
of revolt consequent on achieved 
slave emancipation, and anticipated 
equalization of timber duties; and 
20,000 are buried in India, to over- 
awe the native array, and hinder the 
discontents consequent on the nig- 


gardly reduction of its pay from 
tearing that splendid dominion from 
our empire. Not thirty thousand 
men remain lor Great Britain and 
the fortified ports in tiie Mediter- 
rancan; a force less considerable 
than the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
or Bavaria could at a moment’s 
warning bring into the field. To 
save the people from slavery, and 
the empire from destruction, no 
possible efforts of Government could 
now assemble above fifteen thou- 
sand Biitibh soldiers at any point of 
Europe, Asia, or America ! It is 
with this force that our insane de- 
mocratic. journals would have us 
provoke the hostility of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, who could, 
without difficulty, hiing three hun- 
dred thousand admirable troops into 
the field. And it is with such prepa- 
ration for a revolutionaiy c.oiitest 
that ive have actually taken off the 
mask and begun iiostilities to heat 
down the trcchorn peasantry of 
Spain to a vile slavery at the feet of 
the urban revolutionists of the 
Boutliern parts of the Peninsula 1 
Such is the admirable foresight and 
sagacious wisdom of the Govern- 
ment of the masses ! 

But the navy, it will he said, is the 
real streiigtli of England; the wooden 
walls arc its true ioriificattons ; while 
they are undccayed, no weakness in 
our military strength or financial re- 
sources need give us any uneasiness. 
— Softly — Is the navy undecayed? 
Could wo fit out now ^tho fleets 
which carried the thunder of our 
arms to the Nile and Trafalgar ? In 
the Hmall remnant of that once glo- 
rious estHbiishment, indeed, we firm- 
ly believe that skill, and valour, and 
patriotism exist worthy of the days 
of Rodney and Nelson ; but what is 
the size of the fiagnient which de- 
mocratic stinginess has suffered to 
remain of the wooden walls of Eng- 
land? Twelve or fifteen sliips of 
the line are in commission, and twice 
as many frigates, to face the natles 
of Europe, whom our revolutionary 
inroads into other .States may any 
day array against our independence. 
With great difficulty, and as a pro- 
digious exertion, Government this 
Session prevailed on their Radical 
ruler to allow an addition of 5000 
men to be made to the sailors of the 
Royal Navy, Why, if they had pro- 
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osed an addition of 50^000 it would 
ave been hardly adequate to pre- 
serre us from most serious danger, 
in the revolutionary course of pro- 
pagandism into which we have 
blindly, and with no sort of prepa- 
ration, had the infatuation to rush. 
Sir Edward Codringtontold ua lately 
in Parliament, that he recently saw 
twenty-five sliips of the lino in the 
Baltic, manned and ready for sea, in 
the Kussiatt harbours. We should 
he glad to know what would rome 
of our democratic transports, if these 
five-and-twetiiy sliips of the line 
were some riiorniiig to make sail for 
the German ocean, and pick up on 
ihoir way twenty- five more from the 
harbours of (Copenhagen and Garla- 
rrona, and cast anchor off the mouth 
of the Thames. 

Aleeting us vi ith our own language, 
would not tliey be able to say, with 
at least as mucli truth as we have 
done, that it was for *' their inte- 
rest ** not to allow a democratic re- 
gime to prevail in this country; that 
the monstrous anarchy of Ireland 
could no longer be endured by the 
adjoining states, and that the focus 
whence revolutionary doctrines were 
incessantly impelled into other states 
could DO longer be permitted to ex- 
ist ? How could we, who sailed into 
tho harbour of Nuvarino, and burnt 
the 'I'uikish fleet during profound 
peace, to stop the bloodshed of the 
Morea wdiicli the Porto was unable 
to put dow'n, complain if a similar 
step was taken to cxlioguisli, by a 
grand conlhigralion at Plymouth, tho 
ariKi eby of Ireland, which half a cen- 
tury of iueffectual efforts have show'n 
Wf; are unable to allay ? How could 
we, who blockaded the Scheldt and 
besieged Antwerp, to give tho finest 
harbour in Em ope to a democratic 
power, remonstrate against a simi- 
lar cours ' being adopted by the com- 
bined French and Russians, in order 
to place the arsenal of Woolwich at 
the disposal of the (conservative 
forces of Europe ? How could we, 
who partitioned the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, Indefianceof the Treaty 
of Vienna, and gave the malecontent 
portion to a revolutionary monarch, 
be surprised if the northern powers 
were to propose to arbitrate ” in 
the eternal dissensions between Eog- 
laad and Ireland, by banding over 
the emerald isle, with its eight mil- 


lions of souls, as a separate appanage 
to King Dan ? Or have we, who 
for four years have kept alive a 
frightful civil war lo Spain and Por- 
tugal, because it was for “ our in- 
terest '* to be surrounded by states 
with liberal Institutions, any reason 
to suppose that we are to enjoy for 
ever a monopoly of selfish interfe- 
rence, or to be surprised, if fifty 
thousand foreigners are landed to 
foment the divisions or consolidate 
ihe institutions of the British domi- 
uiouN ? It is easy to find a Cuiiser* 
vative cant which would be just as 
plausible in defence of such acts of 
aggression as our revolutionary 
cant to palliate our monstrous fo- 
reign inifpjity during the last six 
years has been; and if the evil days 
thus come upon us, where, we beg 
to know, are the elements of suc- 
cessful resistance to be found ? 

Experience has recently taught 
ua, in tho attempt to raise the five 
thousand men for the Royal Navy, 
bow extremely difficult it la to pro- 
vide any increase for the public ser- 
vice on a sudden emergency; im- 
pressment will not be tolerated by 
tiie emancipated sons of freedom, 
and where, we again ask, are we to 
find sail ora to combat the sixty or 
eighty ships of the line which Rus- 
sia, France, and Denmark could at 
a month's w'arning combine in tho 
British Channel ? It is easy to say 
the resources of the kingdom are 
undecayed, the countrymen of Nel- 
son will never want defenders ; but 
we hero tell the people of England 
that they, just as well as other na- 
tions, stand in need of organization 
and foresight, in order to provide an 
efficient system of defence ; and 
that without such foresight, which; 
with our present preponderance of 
democratic shortsightedness, it is in 
rain to expect in the Lower House, a 
calamity may ensue wliich may at 
once prostrate the empire, as that of 
^Aigospotamos did the maritime 
ower of Athena, by bringiog the 
ostile fleets to the moutn or our 
harbours, and thereby In ter posing 
between the parent state and its im- 
mense colonial possessions. And if 
the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde, are blockaded by the 
combined fleets of Russia, Denmark, 
France, and Holland, we should be 
glad to know how the millions of 
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Middlesex, Staffordbhire, Lancashire, 
apd Lanarknliire would bo ablo to 
exist for three mouths ; or what it 
would avail Great Biitain that she 
ruled an hundred milliou of Hindoos 
in tho East^ if a victoiioua hostile 
Jleet was to cast anelior at the Nure ? 
Of all poweiH, a niaritlnjc state hav- 
gieat and distant colonial posses- 
sions is iiiost easily prostrated by a 
decisive stroke at the cctitro of its 
resources, bc'cause it may be reduced 
to starvation and irrevocably de- 
stroyed before the news even of the 
critical state of the heart can reach 
the extreuiities of the empire. 

And is our colonial empire so veiy 
loyal and contented ; arti dissatisfac- 
tion and jealousy, rcseutmeiit and 
indignation so tliorougbly banished 
from its wide circle, that we could 
rely with certainty upon deriving 
aid from these distant possessions, if 
tho parent isle were hard piessed 
by a combination of enemies V Is 
Ireland so thoroughly pacified; are 
its millions so coiiiplctoly united ; is 
religious dissension so elfectually 
banished, and gratitude for conces- 
sion so universal, that there would 
bo no danger of any portion of its 
population joining the enemy ? lias 
the country been so elloetualJy 
pacified since the days of Wolfe 
Tone; have the efl’ortsof O’Connell 
and tlio priests been so uniformly 
directed to sopite ancient divi- 
eious, and difluse an attachment to 
the English alliance, that the two 
hundred thousand united liishmeii 
who he tells us were arrayed 
in regiments and companies aw^ait- 
log the approach of the tii-coloured 
flag, are no longer to be appichend- 
cd ? Or if the Cai holies are, not- 
withstanding the Relief Bill, still 
actuated by their old and uudyiog 
animosity against Great Britain, is 
the support of the Protestants of the 
North HU very secure, their gratitude 
for recent legislation so conspicuous, 
their confideace in a democratic* 
government so strong and deserved, 
as to afford a reasonable ground for 
hope that they will make the saoio 
heroic efforts in defence of British 
connexion and the British Govern- 
ment, which they did in 1798? 
Pressed by external enemies in the 
centre of her power, the utmost that 
could possibly be hoped from Ire- 
land would be, that iti antagonist 


forces would engage and destroy 
each other ; but as to supposing that 
either could afford any eff^ectual aid 
to the gonefal defence of the empire^ 
is altogether out of the question. 

Turn to Canada. Is the prospect 
more checiing;^on tho other side of 
the Atlantic? Is the allegiance of 
tho magnificent Transatlantic colony 
which employs in its intercourse 
with tho mother country five hun- 
dred tliousaiid tons of our shipping, 
or fully a fifth of its total aniouat, 
secure beyond tlie reach of doubt ? 
The reverse is unhappily and no* 
toriously the case. It would far ex- 
ceed the limits of this paper to give 
even a suniinary of the troubles and 
divisions of our North American 
colonies, on which we have already 
more than once dwelt, and to which 
we may hereafter revert. Suffice it 
to say, that the jealousies consequent 
on the influx of a vast and active po- 
pulation of Britisli subjects upon the 
native and stationary French po- 
pulation have been so increased by 
the democratic feelings, wliich, ema- 
nating from the British isles as a 
common centre, have more or less 
pervaded all their dependencies, 
that the country is now almost in a 
state of rebellion. Nor is it Biir- 
pilsing that this is the rase. The 
Canadians see in the debates of 
Pdiliamcnt, and in all the democra- 
tic journals of England, a constant 
assertion of the right of self-goveiu- 
ineiit ; the indispensable necessity of 
giving the people of all parts of the 
cmpiie a share in tho great work of 
legislation, in which their know- 
ledge and capacity have so peculiarly 
fitted them to shine. Are these doc- 
trines confined to one side of the 
Atlantic? Are the Canadians not 
likely to imbibe them from England 
on one side, America on another, 
and the freedom of their own forests 
on a third ? Having done so, are 
they likely to submit longer than 
expedience may counsel them to a 
government in London, where they 
are totally unrepresented, and which, 
so far from evincing any regard fdr 
their interests, is avowedly about to 
deprive them of the protecting duty 
on the staple branch of their in- 
dustry, which alone compensates to 
them for the want of a government 
of their own, and all the vexations 
consequent on colonial regidadon t 
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This is a point of vital importancp, 
and has never yet received nearly 
the. ''attention which it deserves. 
The timber trade is the staple of the 
British North American protinri's; 
it is this cotton and woollen trade, of 
their industry. It employs the 
great(|r part of the 300,0110 tons of 
shipping annually absorbed in its 
trade. Of this vast and lucrative 
trade, about two-thiids come to 
Kogland, and oue> third to the West 
India Islands. The great diiiVrence 
of duty is the caiis^of this immense 
market having been opened up for 
their industry ; the import on Baltic 
timber being 33s. the load, while 
tliatou Ameiicau is only 10s.'* Minis- 
ters are known to be determined to 
equalize, or make n step towards 
equalizing, tlie duties: the Commons' 
committee of last Session have pro- 
posed that the Baltic duty should at 
once he lowered to 4 Os. a load. 
'J'hc necessary effect of this must be 
to ruin the whole capitalists en;’aged 
in the Canada trade, crush the in- 
dustry engaged in this immense 
branch of trade, and sever tlie last 
links which unite (/anada to the 
British empire. The adoption of 
such a syatein at once deinonstratcs 
that our colonies are no longer re- 
garded as our children ; that we are 
lesolved soon to give them no pre* 
fereiice over foreigners, and that, pro- 
vided we get good articles cheap, we 
care not whether it is from our 
friends or our enemies — are indiffer- 
ent though our whole colonial em- 
pire goes to the bottom. Being 
actuated by such a piinciple, can 
we be surprised if the feeling of in- 
difference becomes reciprocal ? Ca- 
nada is preparing, on the first con- 
venient opportunity, or the first 
serious reverse to the parent state, 
to sever a connexion from which 
tliey have ceased to derive any 
benefit. 

The tenure by wliich we hold the 
West Todies Is, if possible, still more 
sicndefr. The wounds inflicted on 
those splendid but unhappy posses- 
tions have been so deep ; the injus- 


tice worked upon themby democratic 
tyranny at home so flagraiit; the 
confiscation of property by raiih and 
iil judgcd legislation so enormous, 
that reconciliation is impossiblo ; tiie 
injuries done can neither be forgot- 
ten nor forgiven, and a connexion 
is kept up with the mother country 
only till it is possible or expedient 
to dissolve it. In tlie long catalogue 
of West Indian oppression, all partlea 
must take shame to themselves, 
the Tories equally with the W'bigs 
must take their full share of the 
general blame ; hut the great and 
crowning act of confiscation and in- 
fatuation could only have been per- 
petrated by the; mingled madness, 
conceit, ignorance, and benevolence 
which were let in tumultuously to 
tlie iegislaiure by the Reform Bill. 
For the last twenty- five years West 
India produce has been loaded with 
a duty of from thirty to twenty* four 
shillings a hundred weight on sugar; 
equivalent, even at the lowest rate, 
to a duty of fifty per cent on wheat 
and bai ley. We should like to hear 
what our domestic cultivators would 
say to such a burden; but West 
India cultivators must groan and 
submit in silence. Not content with 
this enormous and withering direct 
buiden, the Reform legislature have 
by one sweeping act coiifiHcated pro- 
perty to the amount of L.4i),UOO.OOO 
in the sugar islands, absolutely and 
irrecoverably, supposing the eman- 
cipation system to woik as well as its 
most ardent supporters can desire. 
The sum awarded by the nation for 
the emancipation of 800,000 slaves 
was L.20, 000,000, or about L.22, 10s. 
a* bead. Before the Reform Bill was 
passed, there was not a West India 
proprietor who could not have sold 
his slaves fur an average of seventy 
or eighty pounds a head : we have 
known as much as L.300 a-head 
given. Not more than one third of 
the value of the slaves taken over 
' the whole islands was given ;t in 
other words, forty millions were de- 
stroyed without any compensation. 
We know one property in St 


* Tho trade in timber with Canada is four times as areat as that with all the 
world besides, as appears from the folluwing returns : 1S35, loads of Canada timber, 
439,288; all other countries, 118,446: 1836, loads of Canada timber, 303,933; 
ail otVls ooaptrles, 131,024r#-PnW. Pap. iQih Fth. 1836. 
t In some plaoei it was a half or even two-thirds, In othera not a third or a fonrtbi 
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Vincents wherei on a stock of two 
hundred negroes, for which L.80 a- 
head had been recently given, only 
Lf.tfO S' head was received; io/)ther 
W'ords, L.60 a Iiead was lost, that is, 
uu this small stock, L 12,000 was 
conBscated. We know an estate in 
Net is, where the loss on the negroes 
by the eniaueipatiun act was 
ii.70,000, and land to double that 
aiuount was renderid toudly value- 
li'ss. it U the same in all the other 
i. laiid The high hinds in Jamaica 
are going lajiidiy out of niUivaliuii, 
as the luii iu the pi ice of tiigar 
proves; tluj piodueo of the inland 
w.is some ye.iiM ago l(M),()Ul) Ions a- 
year; this year it will not exceed 
lil),U00 tons. Supposing, tliercfoic, 
that the negroes all wuik quietly at 
the close of the apprenticeship 
(ivhlcli present appearances give no 
reason whatever to hope will be the 
<-ase), btill the property destroyed 
by the einanclpatiuii act, without any 
compensation whatever, was at least 
folly millions stciliiig: au instance 
of wholesale revolutionary confisca- 
tion well w'ortliy of being placed 
beside the most Illustrious deeds of 
the Jacobins in tiiatlinc; and which, 
when, its iiUiinatc eflV< t on the ne- 
groes themselves comes to be fully 
understood, will desert e to bo class- 
ed with the most inliurnau deeds 
wliich human rash/icst and delusion 
over yet pcrpctiated on lu.iuklud. 
After such ticalinciit, it is uuneces- 
sary to spy, that all leconciliaiion 
between the <‘()loni‘'S and the inotlier 
country is iiiipussible : end to close 
all avenue even to such a chance, it 
i ) whi.'pcred that it is in the ctm- 
tcmpl.iiion of (ioveruincut to rqua- 
lizti ilie duties on West and Hast 
India sugars: thus striving to obviate 
the liso of prices aiioiug from the 
couitnissiun of one deed of injupiico 
by tlic perpelralion of another. 

liven the magiiiiicent doinliiiou 
on the shores of the Ganges stands 
on a toltering foundation. It enjoys 
it revenue of twenty'threc millions, 
and boasts an army of above tw^o 
hundred thousand men; but the 
shortsighted parsimonious spirit 
which has sprung up with the growth 
• of democratic power at home, has 
loosened, to a degree which to those 
unacquainted with Indian affairs 
would be deemed incredible, the 
loyal and affectionate disposition of 


this vast host, especially the British 
officers by whom its character and 
disposiiioo are formed. Looking to 
nothing but the saving of a few 
hundred thousand pounds a-year, 
the Government of India have ven- 
tured upon tlio hazardous step of 
making a great and simultaneous 
reduction in all branches of the 
service : the number and pay of al- 
most every grade has becu material- 
ly lowered. The disgust and heart- 
Imruings which this iiijiidiciovs step 
has excited iliimigbout India aroin- 
dci cribab'e. Nur is this burpiisiug 
— the ofliccis of the Indian army 
Icii home eaily iu lifij, renouncing 
all their relations and liiends, the 
enjoyments of home, the love of 
country, probably fur ever, in order 
to earn a computeiico and perhaps 
collect an independence on the 
sultry shores of the Gauges. In the 
midst of their exile, after the best 

E criod of their life was pabt, and all 
ope of getting into any other lino 
was utterly extinguished, they found 
a considerable part, generally about 
a third, of their income suddenly 
withdrawn, and themselves reduced 
for the remainder of their life to 
such a pittance as precluded all 
hope of making a foitune, and to 
most prolonged the term of their 
hanishmeut to an indi Huito period. 
Is it sui'piising if such a flagrant 
breach of faith to men so situated, 
and wlio have irrevocably made such 
saciifices, bhuuld lead to the utmost 
dissatisfaction 't The only sui prising 
thing is how the officers of a 
hundred and eighty thousand native 
troops with bayonets in their bauds 
buhniittcd to sucii an injury. It 
affords tlio btrong^gst proof of the 
mingled loyalty and viilue of tiiat 
upiight aud mcriiurioua body, the 
Indian officers, tlmtundf r such pro- 
vocation, aud with such power in 
their hauflM, they submitted in peace 
to the change. But let it not be 
imagined that because they hare 
done RO in time past they will con- 
tinue to do BO in time to come. 
There is a limit to human patiencei 
even iu the most loyal and upright 
breasts: the embers of discontent 
are smouldering, not extinguished : 
and a repetition of the same mingled 
injustice aud impolicy may at once, 
b;|r a general revolt, sever the empire 
of the East from our arms. 
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Nor is such a catastrophe less imposed the expense of the police 
likely to arise from another cause, of that colony, a very heavy burden 
Under the new bill prepared by the in such an unruly population, and 
Reformed Parliament, all settlers amounting to L 40,000 a-year, not on 
from the British islands are allowed the mother country, as heretofore, 
to go to Calcutta, Madras, and but the colony itself. This tax the 
Bombay ; while, by a recent regula- colonists complain of, and apparent- 
tlon of Government, emanating from ly with reason, with great asperity, 
the same supreme influence, all re- They assert, that they are first sad- 
strictions on the press are removed died with a convict population, the 
from these settlements. Thus are refuse of all the jails in the British 
the three capitals of India to be do- isles, to the immense relief of thj 
lugedat once with an unlimited in- mother country, hut their own great 
utidution of British emigrants, and discomfurr, niid tlien burdened with 
an unrestrained freedom of public au enormous annual tax to keep^ 
discussion. This, too, is to take them in order. The advantages of 
plricu in a country situated in such convict labour, though great at one 
very peculiar circunihtauces as period, they assert is now altogether 
lllndosian, with thiity thousand nugatory, as, if the stigma arising 
whites dispersed among a hundred from their presence were removed 
millions ot blacks, and ivvelvo tliou- from the colony, it would be suffi- 
sand miles from the parent state or clently stocked with free settlers of 
any ellectual succour. It is upon a higher moral caste a.nd greater ca- 
an empire so situated, in tircum- pitaT; and that when. Instead ot 
stances unparalleled since the begin- persons of this description, they are 
iiing of the world, that we have let fhjoded with others of the most 
in at once an iiiirestralned flood of abandoned description, who neces- 
torelgn settlers and democratic dis- sarlly by their presence keep off, in 
cussioni It is on a people buried in a certain degree, a more eligible 
ignorance, embued for three thou- class of free settlers, it is to the last 
sand years with superstition, and degree unjust to burden them In ad- 
requirlug above all others in exist* dition with the cost of a police to 
ciice care and delicacy in the de- restrain these periodical discharges 
tails of practical government, that from the English prisons. So it is, 
wo have thrown at once a firebrand however, that these complaints, as 
huificient to wrap in conflagration coming from persons not ropresent- 
the oldest and best cuiisolid.)ted cd in the legislature, are disregarded, 
empiie of modem Europe. Of a and it is only necessary to take up 
truth it may be said, that the curse a file of Sidney papers for the last 
of judicial blindness has been pro- nine months to see the angry feci - 
iiounced upon our rulers, and un- ings which have In consequence bc- 
less the good sense, or necessities come general among the inhabitants 
of the Government in India allows of the colony, 
these enactments to lemainadead .Serious, however, as these evils 
letter, wldch, with the present temp- in our financial, naval, military, and 
er and composition of the House of colonial situation undoubtedly are, 
Commons it is extremely doubtful they are trifling compared to one, 
whether they will bo permitted to to which public attcniion has never 
do, it may be affirmed with perfect been sufficiently drawn, viz. the 
certainty that the seeds of irrevoc- rafiid denhne in our s/iijjpwq inlcieM 
able ruin, and that too at no distant engaged in the foreign trade, and 
period, have been sown In our eas> • progressive increase in the tonnage 
ern dominions. • of foreign ships in carrying on Bri- 

As if, too, our democratic rulers tl»h commerce since the fatal era 
*had been resolved to excite a flame when the reciprocity duties were 
in all even the most remote and in- Introduced. This Is an evil of first- 
considerable of our colonial posses- rate magnitude, because It tends at 
sions, they have contrived, by a once to rear up In our har^urs a 
most absurd and unjust regulation race of foreign seamen who will 
to excite a ferment even in the con- speedily equal our own both in 
vlct colony of New South Wales, numbers and efficiency; and who 
This has arisen from their having may at a moment’s warning be sum- 
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moned Awajr by their respective 
fltige. end eRer having; learned the 
art of eeamaiiBliip in carrying on 
British Gommerce, employ their 
ehill in destroying our navy. To 
tills vital subject public attention 
has hitherto been very casually di- 
rected; but the facts we are now 
about to communicate are of such a 
kind as to cause the most Inconsi* 
derate to reflect. 

Tlic reciprocity system, it is well 
known, was introduced by Mr Hus- 
kisson in February 18*23; and let 
the result bo attended to upon the 
comparative growth since tW pe- 
1 iod of British and foreign shipping 
in carrying on our extensive com- 
merce.* 

From the Parliamentary returns 
quoted below, it clearly appears, 
that down to 1632, our shipping 
employed in the foreign trade was 


rapidly declining, and oiir tonimgo 
was kept up solely bv the vast in* 
crease in our colonial trade, which 
is of course entirely our own. 
From 1823 to 1832, the tonnage of 
foreign shipping in British harbours 
had increased from 433.000 to 
896,000 tons, or more than doubled ; 
while the British engaged in the 
same branches of trade had rapidly 
declined. From a papcfk* laid before 
Parliament in this session (Pari. 
Pap. 26Lh Feb. 1636), it appears, that 
since 1833 the progress of foreign 
vessels in carrying on the foreign 
trade of the empire is still augment- 
ing; and that the foreign shipping 
now employed in carrying our trade 
with foreign nations Is assuming such 
a magnitude as, but for the colonial 
trade of the empire, would speedily 
render their Bhlpplng, nursed in our 
harbours, superior to our own.t 


* VISSSGLS llGLUNULVa TO THE URITISII EUPIUG. 
UNITED KINGDOM AND POSSESSIONS IN 


EUROPK. COLONIES. TOTAL. 



Ships. 

'I’oni. 

tohips. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

1821 

21 069 

2/419,620 1 

3, .781 

20 4, .564 

25,036 

2,560,203 

1822 

2I,*4J8 

2,335,853 

3,i04 

20.7,641 

1 24,042 

2,519,044 

1823 

21,0+2 

2,302 80'’ 

3,300 

203,803 

1 24,;542 

2,500,769 

1821 

21,280 

2..3i8.:jll 

3,496 

21 1, *>73 

24,776 

2,559,587 


20.701 

2, .728, 807 

3,rj79 

21 4,87.5 

•24,280 

2,55.7,682 

IS'iG 

20,968 

2,-UI,0tl 

3,137 

22+, 183 1 

24,62-) 

2,63.5,d44 

1827 

19,j2+ 

2,IslJ.78 

3,07.5 

279.362 , 

, 23,109 

2,460.500 

1823 

19,6Ki 

2. 19.7,. 700 

+.+49 

324,891 

24,095 

2.518,191 

lfi-29 

19,110 

2, 199, 939 

1,343 

317,0+1 ; 

! 2 1,45.7 

2.517.000 

18.70 

19,171. 

2 201,392 

+..547 

.330,227 

: 2.7,721 

2.5.71,819 

1831 

19,150 

2,22I.,3;j6 

4 792 

3.57,608 

2+.242 

2,581,96+ 

183-2 

19,68+ 

2,260,980 

+,771 

356,208 

1 24,655 

2,617,638 


Years. 

Iiiiport!!'. 

Exports. 

DrilUh hiiippini;. 

Foreign Shinpinf. 
Outward. Tons. 

1820 

L. 7 1, 484,108 

T .+8,34.7,051 

. 2,560,203 

433,328 

1821 

29,7-24,173' 

50,796.982 

2,519,014 

.783,78+ 

18-22 

39, +01, 26 4 

.52,770,+ IG 

2,506.769 

457,642 

1823 

.71,591,26.7 

51,73.3,461 

2,559,587 

563.571 

18-24 

' 36.141,339 

.78,218,6.7.7 

2,.')53,G82 

7+6,707 

182.) 

42.661.054 

5.7,618,327 

2,63.5,6+4 

905,520 

1826 

Ji6, 069.999 

50, +01,292 

2,460,500 

695.440 

1827 

+7, +67, 7 47 

01,082,095 

2,517,000 

707,821 

1828 

■1.7,396,527 

61,957,805 

2.531,f?I9 

608.118 

1829 

+2.311,6+9 

66,072 163 

2,581,964 

7.70,250 

1830 

4+,8 15,307 

60,028,423 

2,617,638 

758,368 

806,051 

1831 

+8,161,661 

70,820,066 


f VL89KI.S EAIPr.OYEP IN THE FoftElGN TkASB OC THE UkiTBD KiNGDOM. 

All Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessela, distinguishing the Countries 
to which thpy belonged, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards In the 
Year ended 5th January, 1836, compared with the Entrances and Clearaneea In 
the preceding Year ended dth Jannsryi 1835 ; stated ekclmWely of Vessels in 
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b ii of tlio higbeit lmportiDe«« 
therefore, to reflect how large a pro- 
poitlon of OUT foreign trade fa carried 
on in foreign bottoma. When we 
next resume thia aubject, we aball 

g ve a detailed comparlaon of the 
ritish and foreign tonnage to all 
other countrioa and our own colo« 
niea; from whence it will distinctly 
appear, that in all our intercourie 
with foreigil atates, foreign veaaela 
are gradually encroaching on those 
of British construction ; and that it 
is the colonial trade of the empire, 
and it alone, which jenables us to 
maintain a superiority over them. 
Suffice it to say at present; that the 
number of British vessels annually 
passing the Sound is at present near- 
ly two thousand less than it was three 
years ago. The general returns of 
the amount of British tonnage exhibit 
DO insieht Into the progress and ef- 
fect of the reciprocity system, be- 
cause in them the whole trade, fo- 


reigii tad colonial, is mlxod up * 
together, and eonaeduently the ra- 
pid increase of the latter compen- 
sates and conceals the progressive 
decay of the former. 

When Mr Huskisson repealed the 
navigation laws, and introduced a 
touf cbsnge of system in 1823, he 
grounded his alteration on the im- 
possibility of keeping up a lucrative 
commercial intercourse with other 
states, and especially Prussia, with- 
out making such an alteration. In 
truth, therefore, the change was a 
sacrifice of our maritime to our ma- 
nufacturing interests. But let it'be 
observed what has been the result 
of this great alteration. Has Prus- 
sia, Id return, admitted British goods 
on favourable terms, and made us 
any return for the vast sacrifice of 
mavitime security which we made 
to propitiate her good-will? So far 
from having done so, she has formed 
an anti-British commercial league. 


liallMt, and of thoaa employed in the Coaiting Trade, or the Trade between 
Great liritain and Ireland, 



ENTSIIKI) iNWAaUA. 

CovNTaria 

Vean ended 5tlt January 

!h which the Veueli b.'longed. 

183.5. 

18:lC. 1 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

SIlipi 

Tonuage. 

Uiiiti-d Kiagdom and its Depeii- ) 
dencies, • . . ) 

Russia, • • . 

Sweden, ' . 

Norway, 

Henmarb, • • 

Prussia, • 

Other German States, 

Holland, • . • 

Belgium, . . 

France, 

Spain, . 

Portugal, . . • 

Ttallan States, 

Other European Slates, 

United Statea of America, 

Other States in Ameiica, Africa, 1 
or Asia, . « • ) 

1I,C7H 

19f> 

111 

711 

67*J 

513 

552 

336 

275 

629 

33 

28 

65 

1 

505 

4 

2,108,102 

54, l.,)H 
15,765 

110,151 

55, ;n7 
117,000 

44.6b0 

31,012 

26,918 

35.441 

.3,269 

3,237 

15,286 

208 

208,802 

1.053 

11,710 

201 

i;jo 

731 

630 

572 

505 

205 

282 

769 

33 

GO 

25 

546 

6 

2.203.026 

55,804 
16,839 
115.01 1 
55,307 
121,815 
38,333 
27,372 

20 215 
.32,058 
5,007 
0,530 
5,636 

^ 238,112 
1,606 

Total, * « • 

16,584 

11,678 

2,841,378 

2,108,492 

16.531 

11,740 

2,952,854 

2,203.026 

Foreign Ships and Tonnage, 

4,900 

738.886 

4,791 

749;k28 
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which, though nominally imposing 
only 1 duty of ten per cent, really 
loada our manufactures with a cruih« 
ing Impost of fifty per cent, and In 
this she has contrived to include 
twenty-five millions of souls. M. 
Thiers very recently, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, loudly protested against 
the supposition that France was to 
be seduced, by the insidious offers 
of England, into any relaxation of 
the duties on Us manufactures, im- 
posed for tiio piotection of French 
industry. Thus the reciprocity sys- 
tem has not the excuse, even tor its 
adoption, that it has obtained a boon 
for our manufacturing interests; for 
the conduct of the nations, to propi- 
tiate whom it was introduced, could 
not have been more hostile to our 
manufactures, if the navigation laws . 
had stood as they were originally 
enacted by the Long Parliament, and 
praised as tite wisest regulations 
which could be adopted on the sub- 
ject by Adam Smith. 

But even if a benefit had accrued 
to our manufactures by their sacri- 
fice of our shipping interests, what 
comparison could such an advantage 
bear with the enormous and lasting 
evils arising fro.n nursing up in our 
own harbours a maritime force be- 
longing to foreign states, which may 
at any moment he all arrayed 
under hostile dags against ourselves? 
In this view, the increase of our ex- 
ports and imports only lucreascH the 
dangers of our situation, by aug- 
menting in a greater proportion than 
our own the foreign seamen em- 
ployed in carrying it on. And if a 
struggle in the end ensues, it will 
liiile avail us that our manufactiiros 
are thriving, our merchants opulent, 
and our opeiatives in full employ- 
ment; a blockade of the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Clyde would soon 
prostrate all these resources, and 
convert what is now deemed the 
pillar of our strength into a source 
ut fatal weakness. And in such a 
crisis, millions of starving and cla- 
* morouB lladicals would not compen- 
sate for the want of a hundred 
thousand fiailors who otherwise 
would have been at hand to man the 
British fleet, but have now by our 
tradesmanlike and anti-national po- 


licy, been forced to give way even 
in our own harbours to the nautical 
classea of hostile states. 

Finally, amidst general present 
prosperity and profound external 
tranquillity, we discern the symptoms 
of approaching misfortune and a just 
retribution for foreign injustice. 
We see a government at the head of 
affairs actuated by revolutionary 
violence in foreign transactions, and 
democratic* parsimony in domestic 
arrangements; provoking thus the 
hour of external vengeance without 
any provision to avert its fury.^ We 
see a great and splendid colonial 
empire becoming disunited and fall- 
ing to pieces from the blind selfish- 
ness ot the dominant multitude in 
the Brilis.'k islands, and their deter- 
mination to sacrifice every colonial 
interest to the interested views or 
inordinate passions of the classes at 
home installed in power. We see a 
navy, once the terror and glory of the 
world, silently melting away under 
the wish to buy good articles cheap ; 
and our army, which once struck 
down Napoleon, suffered to dwindle 
into insignificance, lest its numbers 
should excite the discontent of the 
tradesmen in our manufacturing 
towns. Wc see that what Napoleon 
once said of us has now literally be- 
come true ; wc are a nation of^hop- 
keepere, and a nation of shopkeepers 
is unfit to rule half the globe. The 
storm is not yet arisen ; the vessel 
Bails on ninjestically, with its sails 
filled and its motion still directed by 
the impulse of former times ; but the 
breakers are distinctly visible a-liead, 
and its beams begin to yawn witli 
the progress of internal corruption. 
And tracing back these multifarious 
appearances of evil to their remote 
causes, they will be found all to bo 
distinctly referable to one common 
source : the undue preponderance of 
ONii siNui.n URBAN CLASS in the 
national representation ; and the 
constitution of government upon a 
basis which compels its impatience, 
parsimony, and selfish desires to be 
applied in every department to an 
empire far too extensive and scatter- 
ed to submit long to so intolerable a 
dominion. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREER ANTHOLOGT. 

Bv William Hay,, 


MELEAGER. 

liaXufftHf xxi r. A. 

rUPID SET UP FOR SALE. 

Sold he must be— while he lies asleep 
Oil Ilia own mother's breast; I cannot keep 
The bold, pert imp, — the jeering winged pcst^ 
Whose active talons never are at rest, 

The chattering, fearJeas crcatdte, full of wiles, 

With tearful eyes suflfused with roguish smiles,— 
Kyes looking darts — whose glances all inllame. 
Whose wildness, even his mother cannot tame; 

Sold he must be — the monster; — buy him, pray, 
Good stranger, only bear him far away. 

.Stop, stop, ho wc'pps^sold, dear, thou shnltnot be, 
But dwell a pet with my /enophile. 


II. 


ATTRinUTKD IJY SOME TO SIMONIDES. 
Tovra MV tif r. A. 

THE DEAD. 


1. 

The phantom of a substance fled, 

The echo of a sound. 

Where darkness aU around is spread, 
And silence all around, 

These— these alone, when we arc dead, 
In Adcs will be found. 


2 . 

Down through that yawning gulf— the grave, 
When life’s brief fit is o’er. 

Shall sink the great, the good, the brave, 
Down to the sunless shore. 

Where by the hush of the sullen wave, 

They sleep for evermore. 

III. 

nER.\CLlDEB. 

A X9VIS »fr/TK»vrrof,^x» T. A. 

EPITAPH. 

1. 

The sod so lately stirred, the wreaths that shed 
On this sepulchral stone their waning bloom. 
And these sad words— the story of the dead — 
Tell whose the booes that moulder in this tomb. 
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2. 

1 AretemiaB in Cnidos boro. 

In pangs of child-birth twins to Euphron gave; 

One fives to prop a father's age forlorn— 

One with its mother sleeps within this grave. 


IV. 

ANTIPATER OP TIIESSALOMCA. 

AmytWs ^ T. A. 

1 . 

Witli his last breath. Antigenes the son 
Of Gelo^thus his weeping child address'd— 
Fair virgin, daughter mine, thou much- loved one 
Cleave to the distaff, ’tis thf helper best,— 

2 . 

A Dure contentment in tby low estate : 

And should a husband e*er thy love secure, 
Bring as a dowery to that happy mate 
Thy mother’s virtues— and he’ll ne’er be poor.** 


V. 

UNKNOWN. 

Umv, •«. T. A. 

ON A STATUE OF PAN, 

Let thy lips, curved upon thy golden reed, 

Discourse to browsing sheep a sacred air. 

That Clymenes, oh ! Pan, for all his care, 

May find in udders swoln with milk his meed : 

So on thine altar— placed by hands devout, 

A goat’s rough, sliaggy breast its purple blood shall spoilt. 


VI. 


AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 

nxruD lyit rhf vvkt» 

The livelong night 1 spend in wo, 

And when the dawn appears, 
It brings no rest to soothe my breast. 

Or wipe away my tears. 

Ye envious swallows at my door 

With pipes so loud and shrill, 
Will ye not leave me to repose 

But twitter, twitter still ! 

If yours were Philomela’s skill 

I should not hate your song : 
Go % the lapwing’s desert baunta, 

And there your woes prolong. 
And while you mourn poor Tereus* fate. 

Perchance Rodantbe’s charms 
May glow in dreams of blissful rest 

Within these longing arms. 
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Vlf. 

ARCIIIAS. 

*0 TT^iv 6T rTf^deya)^«(i«;t'— >K. r. A. 

ON AN OLD RAOE-HORSE. 

Me &t Aipbffius wreathed, and twice the theme 
Of heralds at CaataUa's aacred stream, — 

Me Isthmus' and Nemma's trampet* tongue 
Hailed fleet as winged atorms~l then was young. 

Alas I wreaths loathe me now : and Eld bath found , 

An outcast trundling millstones round and round, 

VIII. 

I UGIANUS. 

tsTf elyutt/p.-^K. t. A. 

Just as If death were near, enjoy thy wealth : 

Be frugal, as if sure of years of health : 

Sparing or spending be thy wisdom seen, 

In keeping always to the golden mean. 


IX. 


UNKNOWN. 

A/ ic^% x. r. A. 

Three laughing maidens by the lots would try 
Which of them all was destined first to die ; 

The dice they threw, and one the doomed of three 
Laughed when she saw the threat of Destiny. 
Unlooked-for doom I-— from a roofs dizzy height— 
Down rolls she to the realms of endless night. 

Oil ! if they point to ill, the lots ne'er fail ; 

To good— our divinations nought avail. 


X. 


CRINAtlORAS. 

xA«<i, xai X. t. A. 

ON A STATUE OF CUPID MANACLED. 

1. 

Ay I groan, and weep. 

And writhe, and strive with all thy might, 
These bonds will keep 
Thy hands from mischief now and right 
That so it be,— thou traitor sprite. 

2 . 

No help appe' rs. 

Thy winning, suppliant looks are vain : 
Think of the tears 

Wrung from our eyes, — the rankling pain, 
The fever of the soul and brain 

a 

From thy sure darts— 

Tipt with desire ; while thou could'st see 
Our tortured hearts. 

And laugh in merriment,— as we, 

Just retribution I laugh at thee. 
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XI. 

PniLODBUUS. 

Kci} fo^ot irri.^fc, r. A. 

]. 

Now blooms the roBOi my SosyluB> the peas 
And early cabbaees are now In prime : 

The newly-pressed, and salt besprinkled cheese, 

And savoury anchovies observe their time ; 

While the wild lettuce curls its milky leaves. 

And from the earth refreshing juice receives. 

2 . 

Why should not my Sosylus, resort 
To that loved hill beside the winding shore, 

As erst^thoiigh those, who lately shared our sport, 

Antigenes and Bacebius are no more ? 

To-day we bore them on the nioiirnful bier — 

But why not, therefore, temper grief with cheer ? 

XII. 

CRINACORAS. 

T'4» £/ piJ* jtti.-— X. T. A. 

* ON A SMAf.L ISLAND. 

All island 1— w.liose length, with little toil. 

The land-surveyor finds not quite a mile : 

Yet fat my glebe, — whose teeming bosom yields 
All the ric.i garniture of painted fields. 

All shell- fruit trees my banks produce in store, 

While fishes of all tribes are near my shore. 

When the red dog-star fumes with sweltryhent. 

Let gasping mortals to my bowers retreat : 

And when the tempest scowls upon the main. 

Let the lorn bark my peaceful harbour gain : 

Near to Corcyra am I : — but my name 

Men laugb to hear it,— while 1 blush fur shame.^ 

XIII. 

NOSSIS. 

TirexTACi.— x. t. A. 

' ON HER CII1LD*S I'lCTURE. 

This is Melinna’s self : the gentle child 
IBooks sweetly on me with those eyes so mild. 

My own dear daughter— oh ! what bliss to trace 
A pareurs features in an infant face- 

XIV. 

PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

T/wre *c. r. A. 

Why this vain toil and trouble, mortal man 1 
Sldve of tliy //'etre/— fixed when thy life began, 

Which thou must dree, nor strive ’gainst god-like power : 

Court fortune’s smiles, seixe every peaceful hour : 

Contend for bliss : and even, in spite of fate, 

If possible,— enjoy a happy state. 


* Supposed to be Sybota— opposite a port of Bpire-«.wbicb port had the same name. 
The word sigaifice sow feeder. 
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xy 

ARCHILOCHUS. 
tvfb ». T. A. 

Toss’d on a sea of troubles, oh ! mjr soul, 

TI17 self control, 

Aud to the weapons of determined foes 
A breast oppose 

Uiidaijuted, aud unshrinking from the might 
Of hostile squadrons burning in the fight. 


Thine be no boasting when the victor's crown 
Brings thee renown : 

Thine — no unseemly sorrow when defeat 
Urges retreat : 

In Joy reJoice,^let grief thy bosom touch 
Not overmuch 

’Mid evils ;~and for ever bear in mind 
How perverse are the ways of human kind. 

XYU 

IIAC'CIIYLIDES. 

PAvxi?’ etvuyxet onvtfiim xvXiKuft. — k, t. A. 

A DRI.NKINU SONU. 

1 . 

How s\v eet the compulsion of Gypris and Bacchus 
When rushing they come in their might to attack us I 
Oue mingles a cup of good liquor to warm us, 

One Buuiiiions her visions of beauty to charm us. 


2 . 

Be blessings on wine !— how tiie spirit it brightens — 
How the fardels of care in a twinkle it lightens I 
We quaint— and victory’s banners wave o’er us, • 
Aud cities' proud baltlenieiits tremble before us. 


9 . 

I am monarcli of all, — and who shall gainsay me ? 

My subjects before me— and who disobey me 
In my palace the ivory's brightness is beamiug-- 
Aud the good yellow gold iu profusion is gleaming. 

4 . 

la it ships ?— see them bounding from Egypt’s rich strand, tir, 
There’s corn In abundance '/itii riches at hand, sir. 

Oh ! the soul-stirring wine in the goblet it glances. 

And the blood in our velos*>how it dances aud prances ! 


0 V 


VOL. XXXlJt. NO. CCLlVIll. 
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' THE MBTAPHYSICIAW. 

No. 1. 

ON TitB PHILOSOPHY OP LOCKE. 


Locke's “ Essay foncernfog Hu- 
man Undorstauding” was first pub- 
lished at a time when the abstract, 
speculative, and often obscure doc- 
trines of the scholastic logicians yet 
lield their full sway in the science 
of mind. It is to be regarded as the 
first regular attempt to subvert the 
authority of those doctrines, and to 
establish this part of philosophy 
upon surer principles, as answering 
to those new views in physicm 
science which were introduced by 
the application of Lord Bacon's me- 
thod of induction to the investiga- 
tion of material nature. It was, in 
factj the application of that same 
method of induction to the investi- 
gation of mind. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, tliat a work, un- 
dertaken upon such grounds, by an 
enquirer, pi ofound and indefatigable 
ill hH researches, ardent and sincere 
in the desire of truth, and of the 
most poweifui and discriminating 
intellect, should have made an era 
in the history of philosophy, and 
have maintained the most inaiked 
and decisive iiifiiience upon the 
wiioie subsequent character of the 
science. 

The first great object of Locke's 
enquiries was" to overthrow the re- 
ceived opinion of innate ideas; and 
this he conceived would be most 
eflectually accomplished by showing 
whence our ideas are derived, llis 
woik, tlierefore, tliough suggested 
by that particular object, takes the 
ciiaracter of a general enquiry into 
the origin of human knowledge. 

He first resolves our knowledge 
itself iiitti ideas, and then endea- 
vouts to trace our ideas themselves 
to their origin. He finds two sources 
of such ideas : a world without, and 
a world within ourselves. One is 
known to the mind through sense, 
communicating with material bring; 
the other by thought; the mind in 
its own act turning inwardly to 
take cognizance of itself. Hence he 
establishes two sources of all our 
knowledge, one by which we know 
that which lies without, sensations 


and the other that by which we 
knonr what lies within ourselves, 
reflection. We must understand the 
meaning he attaches to these terms, 
and examine In what manner he 
considers sensation and refledinn as 
furnishing the origin of all our ideas 
or knowledge. This can only be 
done by a minute and close explica- 
tion of his own doctrine from his 
own words. 

^ysensatinn, then, ho understands 
precisely what is now understood 
by it among philosophers, that is to 
say, the simple affection of the sense,' 
uncompounded wdth any action of 
the mind. He considers all sensa- 
tions as simple elementary impres- 
sions, from which the mind after- 
wards frames its own understanding 
of the oiijects which have thus ui- 
fected it. 

By ieflerMon^ he understands the 
mlud's intelligent observation of 
every act or operation of its own ; 
comprising alike its inteilectiiHl pro- 
cesses, anil its passions of every soi t, 
which it can know only by attend- 
ing to them as itiey arise, or recall- 
ing them in remembrance, and tlius 
making them the subject of consi- 
deration. 

The sum, therefore, of the doc- 
trine is this, that the mind is uncon- 
scious till it is awakened through 
sense ; that as soon as it is affected 
by sensation, iiitelii^ent action be- 
gins to take place in it, variously 
modifying and combining these im- 
pressions; and that both from the 
simple sensation, and the knowledge 
of objects thus framed, the whole 
mind is set in motfon, its feelings 
and passions called into activity ; 
and the intelligent being now finds 
a second sniytvt of thought and know- 
ledge, in these acts of its own intel- 
ligence and the various affections of 
its own will. 

The term which Locke uses to 
express generally the action of the 
mind is optrulxon^ to his use of 
which term it is necessary to call 
•attention, because he has in some 
measure departed from its natural 
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or more obvious significatioo; em- 
ploying it to describe not merely 
what the word itself suggests, the 
intellectual acts of our mind, but 
its movements of feeliug and pas- 
sion. A peculiarity which it is 
the more necessary distinctly to 
remark, because, dn the further 
course of his work, be draws 
his illustrations with such partial 
and almost exclusive preference 
from the operations of the' under- 
standing, that his reader might often 
feel ^very much in doubt with re- 
spect to some of his general propo- 
sitions, whether he meant to com- 
prehend in them or not the im- 
passioned part of our mind, unless 
he remembered this eularg^ sense 
which in the outset Locke has given 
to his terms. 

Having stated that our first 
ideas are from sensation — the se- 
coiK^ source, he goes on, from wbirh 
the understanding is furnished, is 
the perception of tlic opeiatiun of 
our own mind, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has tlius got. Such 
are perceptioi), thinking, doubting, 
believing, reasoning, knowing, will- 
ing, and all the dilVerent actings of 
our minds: which w'e bedng first 
(‘onscioiis 0 **, and afterwards ob- 
seriing in ourselves, do from these 
receive into our understandings as 
distinct ideas, as we do from bodies 
alTectiug our senses. I'licse two,” 
he says, ** external material things, 
the oi'jects ot bcnsaiioii, and the 
operations of our own minds with- 
in, as the objects of leflection, are 
to metheoiily oiigiiials truni whence 
all our ideas take iheir beginnings.” 
And the term opeiaiiou he then 
explains that he uses in a large sense, 
as comprehend iijg not barely the 
(uJiuns ol the mind about its ideas, 
but the passions arising from them. 

“ We suppose,” says lie, “ the 
mind to be at first void of any ideaa. 
How comes it to be turnished ‘f 
Whence comes it by that vast sto^e 
which the busy and boundless fancy 
of man has painted on it, with an 
almost endless variety ‘r Whence has 
it all the materials of reason and 
knowledge? To this 1 answer in 
one word, from experience. In that 
all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that it ultimately derives it- 
self. Our observation, employed 
either about ezternai aensible ob- 


jects, or about the internal opera-; 
liODi^of our minds, perceived and 
reflected OU by ourselves, Is that 
which supplies our understanding 
with all the poaterials of thinking. 
These two ^re \\\b fountains from 
whence all |he ideas vye have, or 
can Rurally have, do spring.” 

By the word i^ea, Locke under- 
stands in the first ^lace the simple 
apprehensiob which takes pli^e in 
the mind of that which if before it. 
Thus, when he speaks of the ideas 
of sensation, he makes no distinction 
between that idea of the sensation 
which the mind afterwards retains, 
and that first affection of which it fa 
conscious in the moment of sen- 
sation. Accordingly, when he in- 
stancea as ideas oj sensation those 
of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, 
hard, bitter, sweet, he must be 
understood as including both the 
first impression of the mind by the 
presence to its sense of the ye'low, 
white, cold, bitter, sweet object; 
and also that copy of the impres- 
sion, as it is often called, which it 
afterwards retains. Uhls may be 
coliecteil from many passages. Thus 
he says, *' that to ueictwe and to haoe 
Ulcast are one aurl the same thing,” 
elsewhere showing, tiiat by per- 
ceivinff he means the iniud’s simple 
apprehension of any iiupressiun. 
Thus, too, he says, ” that all that are 
born into the worltl being surround- 
ed with bodies that perpetually and 
diversely affect them, variety of 
ideas ol ob\ious and familiar ipia- 
lities wtprint thtmsdves on the minds 
of children ; ” going on to say, in il- 
Justratioij, ” light and colour are busy 
at hand every wheie, when the eye 
is but open. Sounds and some tain- 
giblo qualities laii not to solicit their 
propel senses, and to force an en- 
trance to the mind.” Again, he 
calls light and colours, as white, 
j-ed, blue, Ac., and noises and sounds, 
and tastes and smells, iueas, — ideas 
finding admiuance by the prgaiis 
and nerves to the understanding- So 
that, though the (qualities that affect 
our senses are in the things them- 
selves united and blended, yet the 
ideas they produce in the mind 
enter by the sensea simple ^nd 
uumixed ^ though the sight and 
touch taka in fronci the same object 
at the same tUna different ldeas> as 
a mno seen at once motion and co- 
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lour, the hand feels at once softness 
and warmth, yet the simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject are 
perfectly distinct. And more ex* 
pressly still, ch. 1, § 25:—'* In this 
part the understanding is merely 
asshe ; and whether or no, it will 
ave these beginnings, or, as it were, 
materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own power. For the objects of our 
senses do, many of them, obtrude 
their particular ideas upon our 
minds, whether we will or no. 
These simple ideas, when offered 
to the mind, the understanding can 
no more refuse to hear, nor alter 
when they are imprinted, nor blot 
them out, and make new ones itself, 
than a mirror ran refuse^ alter, or 
obliterate the images or idecis, which 
the objects set before it do therein 
produce. As the bodies that sur- 
round us too diversely affect our 
organs, the mind is forced to re- 
ceive the Impressions, and cannot 
avoid the perception oj t/ioic ideas that 
are annexed to thenu** 

We have brought together dif- 
ferent passages to ascertain the 
intention of Locke in the use of 
the word, because be lias not ex- 
pressly ujffned it ; and we have 
thought it necessary to do so, be- 
cause the distinction which has 
since been very commonly made, in 
philosophical language, between the 
original impressions and the ideas 
remaining from them, and which 
was first proposed by Mr Hume, 
has such a prevailing infiueiice on 
our minds, that unless we. begin by 
expressly recognising the absence 
of this distinction in Mr Locke’s 
phraseology, we shall be in constant 
danger to misunderstand his writ- 
ings, and that of the, otiier early 
writers who generally adopted his 
views and language. 

In the same way, with respect to 
ideas of reflection, he consldevs 
that the notice which the mind takes 
of an act of understanding or feel- 
ing produces, in the very moment, 
the idea of that act, which idea may 
indeed afterwards separately be re- 
called, but which at first existo with 
the act or emotion itself. 

These ideas, whether derived 
from sense or reflection, whether 
perceived in the presence of their 
objecti or afterwards recalled, are 
either simple or complex. They we 


simple in their first unmixed ele- 
mentary state; they gre complex 
when the mind, by its own activity, 
proceeds to combine them. In dis- 
tinguishing between sensation and 
perception, it is requisite to attend 
to the same differeuce: the differ- 
ence between the simple original 
impressions, before the mind has 
begun to exert its power upon them, 
and its own combinations. This is 
all that Mr Locke means when ho 
distinguishes our ideas into simple 
and complex. ' 

Having thus grounded the origin 
of our knowledge in these simple 
ideas of sensation, and simple ideas 
from the mind's observation of itself, 
or, as he expresses it, from reflec- 
tion, ho proceeds to establish the 
office of those intellectual powers 
by which, from the materials thus 
prepared, knowledge is compound- 
ed. 

The>>«/ in bis enumeration is 
perception, concerning whicli it is 
not necessary to ubservo more tlian 
that he gives this name to the fa- 
culty of the mind fo tahe obxrrvaiion 
of wJmt u prcxcul iu it ; the old use 
of the term, ami widely different 
from that fixed and limited sense to 
which the word is now appropria- 
ted. 

The faculty by which these pri- 
mary ideas are preserved for use he 
calls rclcntnm, remarking, that it 
implies two things— eontemplation, 
whereby tho idea is held before tlie 
mind as the subject of a more dis- 
tiuct and deliberate notice — and 
memory, by which “ we revive again 
in our minds those ideas which, 
after imprinting, have disappear- 
ed.” 

Thus prepared, the mind may 
proceed to its intellectual work; 
and we have now to know the pro- 
cesses which he explains as consti- 
tuting tho whole power wliich it is 
capable of exercising over these 
materials of its knowledge. But it 
is right first to remove one of those 
misconceptions, which liave been 
held even by distinguished wri- 
ters, as to Locke’s own notion of 
ideas, without which the metaphori- 
cal language he uses might easily 
lead into the same error. It has been 
imagined that Locke conceived 
these ideas in the mind to be some- 
thing distinct from itself^ and having 
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a proper and absolute existence. 
Now nothing can be farther from 
his thoughts; for, being aware him* 
self that there is indeed a natural 
tendency of the mind to take up this 
view, he has even thought it neces- 
sary expressly to warn his reader 
against so erroneous a conception 
or the operations of the mind. His 
own views cannot be more plainly 
expressed than in the passage in 
which, after speaking of laying up 
ideas in the repository of the me* 
mory, he immediately subjoins: 

** But our ideas being nothiny but 
actual ptrctplxom in the mind, which 
cease to be any thing when there is no 
perception of them, this laying up 
of our ideas in the repository of the 
memory, signifies no more but this, 
that the mind has a power in many 
cases to revive perceptions which it 
has once had, with this additional 
perception annexed to them, that it 
has had them before; and in this 
sense it is that our ideas are said to 
ho in our memories, when indeed 
they arc actuaWf no where ; but only 
then) is an ability in the mind, when 
it will, to revive tliem again, and, as 
it were, paint them anew on itself, 
though Home with more, some with 
less dilficulty — some more lively, 
otlo.re more obscurely.’* 

This \ iew, that our ideas, even in 
memory, are nothing in themselves, 
but merely perceptions or acts of the 
mind renewing a former act under 
slight modification, was, considering 
the ])eriod at which Lockb wrote, 
indeed an important and necessary 
step towards all just physiology of 
the human mind. 

Thus far Locke has considered 
those simple ideas merely in receiv- 
ing which the mind » fjoisive. But 
having passively received them, it 
then begins to exert power of its 
own in various acts, by which, out 
of these simple ideas, as its materials, 
all others are framed. These ac^ v 
are (chiefly) the three following: 
The first, cmnbining several simple 
into one complex idea; the second, 
bringing together two simple or two 
complex ideas and comparing them, 
by which process all * ideas of rela- 
tion ' are obtained ; the third, is the 
act of separating ideas from all those 
which accompany them as they are 
presented in real existence, and 
thus generalizing them. To this 


act he gives the logical name of a6- 
straction ; and these thru modes of 
the mind's action— combining, com- 
paring, and separadng— he conceives 
suificTent to account for the entire 
production of our most extensive 
and complicated knowledge, from 
the simple elements to which he 
ascribes its origin. 

The complex ideas framed by the 
first process may, he observes, be 
again combined ; and the combiipi- 
tion of many complex ideas into 
one is still acknowledged by the 
mind as one Idea though infinitely 
complex, as in the example of that 
one idea in which the whole of its 
most complex ideas are collected 
and combined— the universe. 

This, then, is Locke's simple ac- 
count of the whole process of the 
composition of our knowledge. But 
as this account so far stands merely 
as a hypothesis, and proposes merely, 
but dues not establish his system, ho 
has occupied tiie chief part of bis 
woik in investigating some of tliose 
among our ideas which appear to be 
the most remote from such an origin, 
and in reducing them to their ele- 
ments, and it is from the adoption of 
this mode of demonstrating bis 
tiieory that the work is to be regard- 
ed as an example of the nielbod of 
induction applied to the science of 
the mind. 

This great undertaking of one bold 
andoiiginul mind changed the face 
of the science in this country. Till 
that time it was a structure of hypo- 
theses without foundalioD. Locke 
directed men to enquire into the 
mind itself, on which they reasoned, 
and taught them to know nothing 
but what they found there. But he 
had almost done too much, for his 
work, overthrowing, by the power of 
effective and authentic science, the 
old systems against which it was di- 
rected, took their place in authority. 
He exhorted and guided men to en- 
quire, and no doubt hishold example 
and distinguished success aroused 
a spirit of enquiry which has not 
again fallen asleep. But the great 
doctrines which he had himself 
established, which seemed to have 
brought forth out of the dark va- 
cuity of the schools a \^hole sub- 
stantial and ordered world, gave 
what hb never intended or con- 
ceived, the law to science on the 
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which he had so Uiborldualy 
reidgsted. 

The ttrd words, which be had tin- 

S led out as coiriprebeiidiDg the en* 
re grounds of our knowledge, Re- 
flectloD and Sensation, took posses- 
sion of men's minds as if they had 
Included all science; and bis fol- 
lowers either accepted implicitly 
the doctrine which these terms de- 
scribed, and rested there, or sought 
only to push farther the principles 
of the same simplidcation. it is 
something surprising to read the 
language of philosophers who fol- 
lowed him, and to observe the 
tone of undoubting and almost sub- 
missive assent with which they cite 
these doctrines, and the urgency 
with which they insist upon thtMn, 
as containing the auiii of all intel- 
lectual philosophy. 

The result has been one which the 
author of the system did not foie- 
see or desire. Ills followers, proud- 
er in their exemption from the 
chains which Locke had broken 
than anxious themselves to tread 
in the painful steps of his inves- 
tigations, took up his doctrines 
without examination; and it has 
happened tha*. the authority of his 
name, united with a iiiisconceived 
result of his speculations, has esta- 
blished among great uunibers of 
his couiitryuien a doctrine which 
his work does not contain, and 
drawn from many writers severe 
animadversion upon tenets of wliich 
that work offers the confutation. 

The misconception of his doc- 
trines to which we allude is tins— 
that there are no thoughts in our 
minds that are not direct conies of 
previous states of our mino— that 
the impressions made 'upon sense, 
variously compounded, make up 
one class, and the irnpreasioiis 
which have conimunly been referred 
to consciousness make up the other. 
So that all our thought is the repre- 
sentation of the external world, or 
the representation of the Agent 
Mind— a being thinking, feeling, 
willing, acting. 

Now, this is not the doctrine of. 
Locke. He conceives the original 
sources of our knowledge' to be 
such impressions, antf our complex 


IdeiA to be the combinations of 
Bueli Impressions ; but he does no- 
where limit the activity of the mind 
to perceiving the original ideas, dnd 
combining them Into complex ones. 
On the contrary, he does, In the 
most formal manner, in describing 
the action of the mind upon the 
subjects of thought thus acquired, 
assert the existence of a direct and 
peculiar power, which, by compar- 
ing the ideas tlius ac(]iilred together, 
obtains other ideas — namely, those 
of relation; such as those import- 
ant and eompreliensive ideas of 
cause and effect, duration, analogy, 
identity, prop ortion, number, and 
all those which he describes gene- 
rally under the terms aipenndit 
find disnifricnu nt of uIhos. I’liis 
is aiiuoiiiieed in the enumeration of 
those intellectual faculties to wliicli 
he ascribes the agencies lliat, from 
our ideas, compound our know- 
ledge. But when he afterwards 
enters into thostj extensive and in- 
tricate details, in which he lays be- 
fore us the analysis of our know- 
ledge, lie illustrates expressly and 
decisively this capacity of the mind 
to mix ideas of relation with tliose 
otherwise deilved. Of this a single 
exatiipie may siifbce. He thus ex- 
plains the manner in which we get 
the notion of powku.* 

The idea (»f power,” says he, “ is 
got by observing change elfected in 
our simple ideas ; for there is no evi- 
dence of power but in the change 
effected in tlie object; and ibui 
change appears to us only In the 
change of those sensible ideas whicli 
accompany the presence of that 
object.” This observed change, then, 
in the sensible ideas of an object, is 
the ground of our notion of power ; 
but he does not say that the obser- 
vation or perception of this change 
IS our knowledge of power ; on the 
contrary be explains very distinctly 
that It is merely the ground or orco- 
sion on which that idea arises in our 
minds. ” The mind,” he says, 
*' being every day informed by the 
senses of the alteration of those sen- 
sible properties it has notice of in 
things without, how one comes to an 
end and ceases to be, and another 
begins to exist which was not before ; 
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and observhitf .Hke ehangea #l(Ma 
itself, either Kom the loii^resslen of 
external objects or by the deternoi. 
nation of its own will, and conclttd<^ 
ing from what it has so constantly 
observed, that tlie like effects by like 
agenu will take place in the same 
circumstances, conceivei the poasibi* 
hty in one thing to eject such change 
in another ; and so comes by that idea 
which we call power.*’ Here, then. 
In the plainest way he states that the 
Idea of power is a derivative idea^ 
derived from the contemplation of 
changes taking {flace among other 
former ideas, and even by means of 
a reasoned inference. So that it is 
not possible to assert more clearly 
and decisively the capacity of the 
mind to frame, from the information 
of sense, an idea that did not exist 
in sense. But if more were wanted 
he supplies it. For immediately 
atier, speaking more explicitly of 
what is implied in the idea of power, 
and describing it as implying rein-- 
Utnit a rel/Uioftt iKundy^ to action or 
change^ he concludes with saying : 
“ Our idea, therefore, of power, I 
think, may well have a place amongst 
other simple ideas, and be cousi- 
<lered as one of them, being one of 
those that make a principal ingre- 
dient in our complex ideas of sub- 
Htaiices, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to observe.” 

Here, then, be deliberately and 
expressly asserts that one of the 
most important ideas we have, that 
of power, founded on a perception 
of reiation, and that perception only 
consequent upon a process of rea- 
soning, is nevertheless a simple idea. 
As explicit and clear a declaration 
as can well be made, that of the 
simple ideas which enter into the 
composition of our knowledge, a 
part are the birth of the understand- 
ing Itself. 

Thus, then, it will appear from 
this passage alone that there is no 
sulBcient reason for the ohseTvati>ia 
•of that excellent writer, Dr Price, 
one of the ablest of those who have 
commented upon his doctrine, who 
says in bis section on the original of 
our ideas in general, ” that it does' 
not appear, notwithstanding all Mr 
Locke has said of the operations of 
the mind about Its ideas, that be 
thought we had any faculty of per- 
ception different from sensation and 


r^fteetion thateonld give rise to any 
simpk ideoM; or that was capably eff 
, any thing more than compounding, 
diWding, abstracting, or enlarging 
ideas previously in uie mind.” And 
yet Locke in the very enumera- 
tion of the faculties does expressly 
admit a faculty of perception dif- 
ferent from sensation and reflection, 
that gives rise to ideas, namely, those 
of relation ; and in tho present in- 
stance we have seen one of those 
relations admitted to he a simple 
idea. There is, therefore, by 
Locke’s account, a faculty of per- 
ceiving simple iileas besides sem«a- 
tion and reflection ; and when Dr 
Pi ice goes on to assert, in opposi- 
tion, as he says, to Locke, that 
the understanding iisell is u spring 
of new ideas, he contends tor iioiliiiig 
more than wliat Lucko tins already 
laid down. 

To understand cleaily the extent 
to which Locke roiiieives the. 
ideas of relation to eiitei* into our 
knowledge (that is, the extent of 
the contribution wbicb tbe faeiiUy 
of perceiving relations makes to tbo 
stock ul our ideas), it is ueeet.sary 
to take together the scattered pas- 
sages ill which he speaks of that 
vast tribe of our ideas, as he calls 
them, which depends on reiation-— 
those in which he mentions iiici- 
deiitaliy the variety of relations 
which mix with the ideas of simple 
sensation in composing our concep- 
tion of the nature even of nmterial 
properties ; and then to coiiibino 
these with the extensive investiga- 
tion into the subject of relations, 
which is pursued through the twen- 
ty-fifth and the three following, 
chapters of the* secuud hook. By 
this examination, it will appear that 
a very extensive and must essential 
art of our knowledge is derived 
y him from the perception of the 
ideas of relation by the understand- 
log itself. 

It is by, comparing these views on 
the subject of relation, unfolded in 
the progress of his investigation, 
with the principles stated in the 
outset of bis work, that we are to 
uudersiand in what light the obser- 
vations there made, referring to 
sensation %nd reflection as the 
source of our knowledge, are to be 
understood. 

From this comparison it will be 
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found that the true meaning of Mr 
Locke is, that all our ideas are 
either immediately derived from 
these taro sources, or ultimately 
grounded on ideas so derived; in 
other words, that they furnish us 
with all the subjects, materials, and 
occasions of knowledge, compari- 
son, and internal perception; but 
not, as has been imagined, that our 
knowledge at last is merely a varied 
repetition of those original impres- 
sions. 

But the erroneous views which 
have been held of the principles of 
Locke in his own countiy seem 
nothing when compared with the 
wild extravagance with which they 
have been perverted by his follow- 
ers on the Continent. If his doc- 
trine were such as it has been fre- 
quently conceived at home, the 
worst charge that could bo, brought 
against it would he that It was in- 
tellectually defective — that it left 
some of our abstract ideas unex- 
plained, for which it was necessary 
to have assigned an origin. But 
there is nothing in it, even' as thus 
represented, that is dishonouring to 
the mind. Its own cliaracter as an 
intelligent na.ure, with intellectual 
powers derived from that nature 
alone, is distinctly asserted, as in- 
deed it speaks from every page of 
his work ; for the very definition 
of reneciion includes it, in which 
the mind’s own operations are des- 
cribed as original sources to it of 
knowledge, expressly contradis- 
tinguished from and opposed to 
the knowledge derived from sen- 
sation. It is something very as- 
tonishing, therefore, to find a meta- 
physical school established in an- 
other country professing to deduce 
their tenets from this system, in 
which the mind is in some sort exclu- 
ded from the science of which it is 
the sole subject. Yet such is the 
philosophy which Condillac has de- 
duced from that of Locke, which 
was eagerly received by his coun- 
trymen, and till lately was the reign- 
ing philosophy among them. Condil- 
lac refers the origin of our know- 
ledge to sensation alone; not mean- 
ing that sensation is the only mat- 
ter of ^ knowledge to the mind on 
which it exercises its powers, which 
of itself would be sufficiently ex- 
travagant. But he represents it as 


conatituting the mind itself, puriu- 
ing his enquiries at great length to 
show that all its operations, and 
processes, and powers, are nothing 
more than variations of mere aen- 
aation— a doctrine suggested per- 
haps by the views of Locke, but tho 
furthest possible from resembling 
them. 

At the same time, that there ap- 

E ears sufficient ground to defend 
•ocke from the various erroneous 
representations to which his work 
has furnished the occasion, it is not 
to he denied tbatltis in some points 
defective and vulnerable; and that 
in an undertaking of such exceeding 
magnitude, if he has established some 
conclusions of great moment, as 
their influence on philosophy has 
testified, yet he did not embrace the 
whole subject with the same clear- 
ness of speculation, and Las left 
much for succeeding enquirers to 
rectify or to supply. 

Ttie first defect that strikes us as 
generally characterising his essay is 
one to which we are made particu- 
larly sensible, by the far greater pre- 
cision of language which has since 
been introduced into the. same sub- 
jects— that is, a looseness of expres- 
sion, and even au inconsistency in 
the use of terms, which makes it 
often necessary to compare his views 
on the same point as they are given 
in diil'ereut places, in order to deter- 
mine with certainty the precise im- 
port of his words. This is the less 
to he wondered at, when we remem- 
ber that he had to frame Lis own 
language, in treating for the first 
time a very various and extensive 
argument of abstruse investigation. 
It would almost appear, however, 
that in his zeal to emancipate his 
favourite study from the tyranny of 
the schools, be fell into the excess 
of substituting for their abstract and 
speculative diction one borrowed 
too much from the familiar homeli- 
ness of common use. He endea- 
voured to make philosophy speak 
an 7/Mlearned language ; and in bring- 
ing down her speech to tho plainness 
of common understanding, he has 
given up with its artificial dignity, 
too much of the just severity of 
science. 

It must be admitted too that in 
his speculations as well, there is a 
defect akin to that which has been 
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remarked in hia expression, and that 
bold and strong in his intellectual 
conception, and rigorous in ascer- 
taining the substance of bis doctrine, 
there IS sometimes a want of severe 
precision in the details even of 
thought. So that many minor in- 
consrstencies may be remarked not 
only in his expression, but even as 
we may judge in the meaning. 

There^ is, however, one branch of 
his subject which appears to be 
chargeable with a more serious de- 
ficiency; and in which much seems 
to bo wanting to complete the ac- 
count even of the principles of the 
understanding— to wit, the power of 
the understanding to fuinish its 
own ideas. It must be acknowledg- 
ed, that if he had treated this 
part of his subject with the expliciU 
ness and fulness which its import- 
ance required, ho must have left it 
tree from all ambiguity. The exa- 
mination of tlie various parts of the 
CNHiiy and the coinparifeoii of them 
will leave no doubt tiiat he does 
asciibe to the mind this power. But 
the fact is not decisively ascertained 
without this examinatiou and cotn- 
paiison. There is reason therefore 
to imagine that he himself laboured 
under some hesitation and uncer- 
tainly to what extent it should be 
admitted ; and it may be even con- 
jectured that at one time he has gone 
further than at another in allowing 
it. If we were to offer our own con- 
jecture on the subject, we should 
say that he appears to us to have 
entered upon his investigation with 
a mind full of strong convictions of 
the importance of those two sources 


of knowledge, sensation and re- 
flection ; and expecting that the part 
they actually bear in the composition 
of our knowledge would be found 
greater than in truth it Is; that their 
results would be found more inde- 
pendent of any additional power ; 
but that in the progress of enouiry 
his view of the efficiency or the 
understanding itself by reasoning and 
judging to frame new and simple 
ideas was gradually enlarged; but 
that he never freed himself entirely 
from the predominance of the views 
under which he entered upon his exa- 
mination, and consequently never 
saw the full extent of this power 
In this respect it is that the science 
of the mind has so much advanced 
among us since the time of this Phi- 
losopher. It is in this part of philo- 
sophy that later enquirers have gono 
boldly on, asserting the tiuo and na- 
tive character of the intelligence, as 
determined by its own tendencies to 
produce from itself its own forms of 
thought, its own conceptions, its 
own knowledge. This is the high, 
character of Dr Reid's philosophy ; 
this is the piinciple on which Mr 
Stewart has especially insisted ; that 
the mind by its own constitution is 
determined to such perceptions, to 
such beliefs. 

Without this principle, the utmost 
reverse of that dishonouring specu- 
lation which we have mentioned as 
prevailing in another country, there 
can be no true philosophy of mind, 
for without this the mind itself Is 
robbed of its essential character and 
has lost all its original brightness. 
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ARGLO-NORHAir tROUVERES/* 

LitTLE is theEnglish reader aware, 
when he contemplates the lengthen^ 
ed series of our poetical literature, 
that long before Gower and Chaucer 
sung, long bef^ore even the hermit of 
Hatnpede com posed his moral verses, 
or Robert of Gloucester indited his 
rhyming chronicle, England pos- 
sessed a poetic literature, aud a host 
of poets, who, although they used 
not her modern language, may well 
claim to bo bonoured as the poet- 
fathers of Chaucer, Drayton, and 
Spenser. It is to this long-forgotten 
class of writers, the Anglo* Norman 
Trouveres, that we would now di- 
rect the reader's attention, well as- 
sured that In a day, when every re- 
lic of past times is viewed with some 
degree of Interest, the tale that was 
told In the court of Beauclerc or 
Plaiitagenet, or the metrical liistory 
to which ** Donna Auliis la ileyue," 
or Alianer of Acquitaine listened 
with eager attention, will not be con- 
sidered as deficient ih interest to 
modern readers. Rut we may claim 
for these so long- neglected poets a 
far higher ground, even that of in- 
trinsic merit; for even as the spring- 
ing leaf determines the character of 
the future tree, even as the bud pre- 
sents every rudiment of the yet un- 
folded flower, BO in their writings 
we may perceive those characteris- 
tics which have stamped upon Eng- 
lish poetry its every peculiarity. 

Though often trammelled by a 
half-formed language, and forced to 
supply its deficiencies by words bor- 
rowed directly from the Latin or the 
Saxon, the Trouveres are distin- 
guished by a singularly light and 
flowing versification; while their 
ease of style may be estimated from 
the fact, that passages from their 
works, frequently without the trans- 
position of a single word, form ex- 
cellent modern English.* In the 
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indulgence of that fine joyous feel- 
ing, in which, when contemplating 
natural scenery, our earlier poets 
BO delight, the Trouveres are em- 
phatically their exemplars. The 
forest tree, the running brook, the 
opening blossom, even the green 
grass," will often bid the heari of the 
Trouvere dance, even as Words- 
worth's dances with the duflb- 
dil ;" while scenes of sterner charac- 
ter are traced with a force tliat re- 
minds us of the powerful wood cuts 
of Albert Duver. In tlie specimens 
about to be given, the translator has 
been far mure anxious to preserve 
the genuine style of each writer, 
tiiau to supply any fancied deficiency, 
or soften down any supposed rude- 
ness, by tint laboured pliiaseulogy of 
mere ordinary poetic diction. The 
chief peculiarity, and, in the trans- 
lator's opinion, the chief beauty, of 
these early poems, is the absence of 
all pretence, all affectation, all la- 
boured woiking up" of their sub- 
jects. The narrative flows on sim- 
ply and naturally, ttie figures intro- 
duced are rather light touches that 
add spirit to the scene than separate 
and highly finished pictures, while 
the passing remarks seem always 
dictated by spontaneous feeling, nut 
by a desire to inform the reader how 
very learned or how very moral the 
writer undoubtedly must be. 

From among this band of venera- 
ble poets, now attempted to be re- 
suscitated from the dust of many 
ages, we will give the “ pas" to 
him who, seven centuries ago, sang 
the wandering of a holy and right 
" ancieute niariuere," in* the pre- 
sence of " Aulix la Rele " and Beau- 
clerc, regretting that he who has so 
minutely described so many marvels, 
should have left his own name un- 
told. 


* " One of the first Hteps in the formation 6f Englibh out of the Saxon was the discon- 

tinuance of the Anglo-Saxon in vereiona. We are indebted to the Anglo-Norinana for 
thia iinproveuient, for, from whatever cauae, thl» Anglo-Nurmana are remarkable for their 
plain, unaffected, and comprehensible diction.'*— Shaho^i Tuhnxr. 
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The reiffn of Beauclerc is the pe- 
riod at which the history of Eoglhh 
literature may be said properly to 
commence. After the turbulent 
reigns of his father and brother, his 
powerful sway assured to England 
those greatest of all blessings, free- 
dom from civil warfare, and equal 
laws; while his immense wealth, bin 
literary celebrity, and his munificent 
patronage of learned men, drew to 
IiIh court scholars from all parts of 
Europe. And singularly happy, in 
regard to similarity of taste, was 
Beauclerc in both his marriages; 
hifi first wife, the “ good Queen 
Maude," was devotedly attached to 
literature, while his second, the 
beautiful Adelais of Louvain, was 
the patroness of every Trtiuvero 
that visited the couit of the English 
monarch. And iiuinerons were the 
Trouvere8,hotli I*mgli8h and Norman, 
that sang fur her amusement, and 
instruction too; for the Trouvere was 
now no longer the wandering min- 
strel with lay suited equally to bigli 
and low, but the clerk,” who trans- 
latiid from the Latin into rcunancy ’* 
many a learned treatise, and many 
a woudrous history, for the delecta- 
tion of those who sought knowledge,^ 
but could not obtain it, save tliroiigir 
the medium of their mother tongue. 
Among these Trouveres who woniicd 
at the English court and basked in 
the smiles of the beautiful Adelais, 
the writer of “ the Voyage of St 
Brandan” must have held no meau 
]>1ace. That he was an ecclesiastic 
seems probable, both from the cha- 
racter of his narrative and his style 
of relating it; and that he was of 
English parentage seems almost cer- 
tain from his opening verses. It is 
much to be regretted that no kno'v- 
ledge whatever can be obtained of 
his name ; but, unlike nearly every 
other Trouvere, neither in his Intro- 
duction nor in the “ envoy'" does 
he make even the slightest allusfon 
to it, and the researches of Abbe de 
la Rue to obtain information on this 
subject have been wholly in vain. 
From the singular ease and frequent 
beauty of the versification, were it 
not for the opening verses, we 


should almost, on a ficat reading, 
have felt inclined to a^n to this 
work a far later data. Independently 
of its direct testimony to the ts(vt 
that it was composed early in the 
12th century, the character In which 
it is written, and the frequent use of 
Latin words, combine to prove its 
antiquity, and it may assuredly take 
its place as the most ancient me- 
trical legend in the Norman lan- 
guage. 

The hero of this poem is St 
Brandan, an Iri^h saint, who is con- 
sidered to have fiouriNhed in tlw 
sixth century. Bishop Turner men- 
tions him as having wrilieii inauy 
works, and among them one •upon 
the Fortunate Islands ; and the Abbe 
de la Rue with great plausibiliiy 
conjectures, that his having made a 
voyage thither was probably the 
basis of his legend, which descrihes 
him as having voyaged to Paradise, 
Under various forms the voyage 
of St Biandan ” was one of the must 
popular of the Mediaeval legends, 
and many a monkish chronicler be- 
guiled the Hulitude and dulness of 
his narrow cell by describing those 
scenes of surpassing beauty and un- 
earthly horror tbiough which St 
Brandan and bis holy company pas- 
sed; and we may well imagine the 
eager delight With which “ Auliz la 
Belle,” after hearing the prosing 
rhymes of Phillip du Tfaan’s ** Bes 
tiaro,” and the iliill details of 
** Urbaine,” would listen to a legend 
so full fraught with the wonderful us 
is this curious and spirited metrical 
talc. . 

The poem commences thus : 

” Lady AdMlain, who ijuven 

J)y the gracu of heav'n hath been 

Ycrowoed, nhu thib land hath bleat 

With pcaiT, and wholesome laws, and rc-Kt, 

Both by King Henry ’a stalwart might 

And by thy counsela mild and right 

For these, their holy kenison 

May the Apustlra shed each one 

A thousand, thouaand-fuld upon thee ; 

And, since thy mild command hath won mo 
To turn this goodly hiatoria 
Into rornanx, and carefully 
To write it out, and aoothly toll 
What to St Brandan erst befel, — 
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At tby command I undertabe 
Th« talk right gladly, but will moke 
No light or ailly plcaaanlrie, 

Unfit in auch grave work to be.” 

The writer goes on to state, that 
St Brandsmiwas nut merely a holy 
man, but m “ the regal line,” and 
therefore a very ffppropriate subject 
fora Trouvere who was honoured by 
royal patronage. Now this St Bran* 
dan had long made it his prayer that 
he might behold with his bodily 
eyes that Paradise from whence 
Adam was expelled. His prayer is 
granted ; he prepares for the voyage, 
and with a number of the monks of 
his abbey sets sail from a rock, 
which yet bears his name, in search 
of that 

IhU' beyond thp fica 
WluTO wild winds held revelry, 

Hut t'uUilled urc the balmy skies 
Witb spiey gales from VaradUc ; 

Tb)>se Kiilcs that waft tbe scent of flowers 
TIint fado not, arid llio sunny hours 
8 {ii>im 1 on, nor night, nor shadow know." * 

The holy company, therefore, re- 
joicingly 

** Lift the mast and spread the sail, 

And lull of f iilb l'•‘fo^e the gate 
They bound ; the e.*ist winds soitly blow 
As westward on their course they go, 

And sunn ariuuid nought meets their eye 
But outspread sea and outstretched sky.'* 

Fifteen days their pleasant course 
holds on ; hut a calm succeeds, 
which lasts foraiiionlh, — they begin 
to fear their provisions wiil not hold 
out, and are very sad, but 

*' Not unforgotten are their means, 

God still is nigh his faithful ones." 

They perceive a rock, and the ship 
is driven strongly by a current to- 
ward it ; they anchor, however, safe- 
ly, and find 

* ' lUght before them there 
A noble castle, large and fair, 

/.ike kingly hull, most rich to sec. 

Or emperor's pa1ace>~royally 
Within, without was it arrayed— 

The walls of hanlust opal made, 

The palace utnrhle, pure anil bright 
(Ah wood was there), and dazzling light 


Of gemi and gold shone gorgeously 
From the inlaid walls, and joyfully 
They entered, — but their marvelling 
Was that they found no living thing ; 

Then to the topmost tower they hied, 

But human being ne’er espied. 

Now in the palace Brandan stood ; 

Then si^te him down in wondering mood. 
Looking around, and then he said, 

* firethicn, for our support and aid, 

Seek yo if aught of food is here.* 

They sought, and found with gludsoiiio cheer 
Both food and drink most plentiful, 

And silver vessels beautiful 
As ere could be, and golden too. 

Fairer than aught that mnn could view. 

With daintiest cheer the stores abiiimd, 
Whate’er they wished for, that they found, 
So gladly sate they down to dine. 

But, praising first that hand divine 
That led them hither o'er the seu. 

And prayed his nierey large .and free." 

They go to rent, and although 
their dreams are dinturbed by tlio 
appearance of Sathanaa holding an 
“ hanap d’or,” more beautiful than 
any they had yet ueeri, they suHtain 
no harm, and soon leave the ihlaiid 
in safety. Their voyage coutiiiuea 
home months ; they at length reach 
another island, inhabited alone by 
sheep of Brobdiguagiau dimensions. 
They were 

** Sheep with fleece of snowy white, 

And much they marvelled at their height. 
For each one wan as large to see 
As arc the stags of our cuuntrec." 

As, ^notwithstanding their slise, 
Uiey Hcemed to promise good eat- 
ing, the holy brothers carry off 
one fur their Paschal feast, and be- 
ing supplied by an angel with bread, 
and being directed by him to an 
island, they set about cooking their 
huge lamb ; but ere they are aware, 

** Behold the isle seemed moving fast. 

And farther off the ship was cast.” 

Brandan, who happily was on 
board the vessel, steere toward his 
affrighted monks, who perceive the 
island sinking under them, and 
throwing out ropes, he saves them 
all. 

** Then Brandan said, * Brothers, know well 
Wherefore this strange mischance befel. 


* '* Co fud en tner, en un isle^ 
U mala erres null ne cisie, 

IT Tud reiioiis de ce lodur 
One en Paials h'tti'nt h flur, 
K Ii abes n'en nuit ne jurn. 
Dm urciiuna ne felt irestuco." 
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No lend «u that, but monatrouB beast, 
Whereon ye sought to hold your feast ; 

Nor marvel thus why this should be, 

Hugest of all are fish in sea, 

For they were formed by heaven's great 

King 

Before all other earthly thing." 

The pilgvims, saved from this im- 
minent danger, and doubtless great- 
ly edified by the saint's curious ex- 
planation, proceed in search of new 
wonders. Erelong, they reach an 
island, upon which is a wide-spread- 
ing tree, bearing leaves speckled 
with red, and this ** outlandish tree” 
is coveftd with beautiful birds, 

“ So purely white. 

No man ere saw a fairer sight." 

As the whole of the episode relat- 
ing to these birds is very gracefolly 
related, it shall be inserted. 

** At this the .*ibbut stood amazed, 

And wondering, on their beauty gazed. 

And prayed to ilcaven, that it might show, 
Butli wlicnre they came, and where they go. 
And hIiu they were— when instantly 
One of those hirda from off the treo 
Fh w toward him, lightly hovering ; 

While at each stroke of that blight wing 
Burst forth huch harp- like melody, 

That tranced in joy and bliss was ho. 

Then mildly to the bird he said, 

* li thou hy hand of God wast inado 
To serve Him, swiftly to me tell 
What isle is this ? and wliat befel 
Thee and thy feathered company, 

That far truiii all society 

Of men ye won— for ye are fair ' 

Ah disembodied spirits are.’ 

Then sang the bird, * Krst we were high j 
In power and glory in the sky. 

For angels were we, hut we fell 
When pride drove Sathanas to hell : 

For wo bis vassals were, and driven 
Thus for bis surquedie from Heaven— 

Now exiled for a space to stay 
Upon this island, till the day 
That shill rostoro us to the skies, 

For we are birds of Paradise. 


eod 

But y« have much,* said be, * to do 
And bear ere Paradise ye view, 

And six years' toils must suffer still, 

Kocked by the winds and waves at will ; 

And a'-e each year your Pasch shall keep 
Upon some monster of the deep.’ ^ 

When thus he said, away he flew 
Back to his tree ; and when the dew. 

And alanting shade, and sun's soft shining, 
Showed that the day was fast declining, 

These snowy birds with dulcet throats 
Poured in sweet unison their notes 
And sang so softly, clearly, sweetly, 

With voice and heart aye so completely 
Joined in God’s praise, that ye might ne'er 
The solace || of that song compare 
With aught that human sung could do 
(Thu' man might Icuin a lesson too). 

Then said the abbot, * Brethren, sue, 
These brdi a lesson tench to ye ; 

Tho* fallen from their higii state, and driven 
Unto this isle, yet praise they Heaven, 

And thank the Lord, who unto ih 
H atli^heen by far mure bountonus ; 

And hence should we prepare more praise.' 
With joyful hearts their chiint they raise. 
They quit tho ship, and range nlong 
The shore ; and now tho Complin song 
They chant with pleasant melody 
Then, fren fiom all anxiety, 

Commend themselves to Jesus* euie, 

And soon they Nluinbcr hweetly there.'* 

This graceful fiction of the “ Bircla 
of Paradise” findH a place in (we 
believe) all the different versioutt of 
the Voyage of St Brandan. In one 
of the latest, that in Caxton’s edition 
of the Golden Legend, they are re- 
presented as inhabiiing Paradise, 
and so beguiling the time by the 
sweetness of their songs, that years 
fleet away unperceived — a beautiful 
addition to the story, and most pro- 
bably borrowed from an Oriental 
source. 

Two months the pilgrims enjoy the 
repose of this beautiful island and its 
feathered inhabitants, and then again 
put to sea. After six months’ weari- 
some tossings, they at length see 
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* •• N’est pat lane, atnx rst betla 
U nut feimet noatre fcilc." 

t The mixture of Latia words in this passage Is very curious : — 

" L'oliel respunt angett tumtu, 

Bens in del, JadityUmus 
E chalmez de halt d fas, 

Cet I'orguiUeuse.'* 

t The term ** beste" is constantly used by this writer for any large fish. This, how- 
ever, was formerly the case in English, and the reader will probably remember, that in our 
authorized version of the Scripturee, the phrase beoste of the sea" occurs.* 

H The word here used is *' curafert,’* probably the earliest instance of its use. 

• MlUon, in Parodbe Lost, also uni the tern •• saa-beast.** 
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land, and they right joyfully go 
BRhore, doubting nut but they Hball 
meet a friendly welcome, because 
there la a croaa upon the beach. 

So Forth they hie with glee 
The ahhot and hia com|iaiiy, 

AVhen, lo ! they found a wond'rouB spring, 
From whence two btreams their waters fling ; 
The one was foul, the other blight— 

Much gnsced the faithful at the bight, 

But faint were they, bo blithe they go 
To slake their thirst. * No, hi others, no,* 
Braudan out cried, * first seek and know 
If this strange t>piing be wholesoijne drink.* 
Affright they hastened from the brink, 

Tho’ sorely pained with thirst ; — then nigh 
An old man come, and when his eye 
Glanced on St Brindan, and he saw 
The holy freres, uith mickle awe 
Ife prostrate fell, and kissed the hands 
Of tho abbot, who now hade him stand, 

And aoothly tell by word or sign 

V. here were they. Well could he divine. 

Ail Sough he spoke not what wussaid, 

And {nytully and swiftly led 
'J'liK ..-•hot mill Ins cuiupanie, 

With t ^re and ail humilitiu, 

Unto ai. iihhcy fair and good 
(Ih'iie.ath the moon none holier btouJ). 

The ahhot of that saintly place, 

Witli honour due his guests 1 1 grace. 

Caused bring forth from his trv.isiiiyo 
llelics of rich orfeverie — 

Crosses and shrines, and caskets fair, 

With amethysts beset, and rare 
Open-wrought gold, inost rich ) -chased,* 
And pri'cioiis gems all fcatly placed 
Around, and censers fair y diglit 
Of solid gold, and jewels bright, 

A ml vestments rieh, not wrought alone 
With bilk, blit many a priceless stone,— 
G.iniet, anil ruby, sariloiiis, 

Tiipas, and jasper jirecinus, 

Gleamed on the cliisps most gorgeously.” 

Thin passage gives us a vivid picture 
of the spieuduiir ot the church oTiia> 
ments at this period, aud from the 
accounts which we bnd in Matthew 
Paris’ lives of the Abbots of St Al- 
bans, we may scarcely consider the 
picture overcharged. The allusion 
to '* open wrought” gold work espe- 
cially, reminds iiH of the minute aud 
laudatory description which Matthew 
Paris gives of the cups which *' the 
illustrious magister Baldwin” made 
for that abbey during the abbacy of 


Symond the first (an Abbot almost 
contemporary with the date of this 
poem), and whicli he describes as 
being not only studded with gems, 
but as beautified with a must sub- 
til work of interlaced ilowers.” On 
few subjects relating to that certain- 
ly very 111- understood period, the 
Middle Ages, has more misapprehen- 
sion prevailed than in regard to its 
extreme barbarism and general po- 
verty ; and we can easily imagine the 
absolute surprise which a reader 
well versed in popular histories 
would feel on reading, instead of 
second and third-hand infcMnation, 
and that often abounding in errors, 
the authentic documents of this 
period. 

The reception of the wearied 
company bv their Island brethren is 
most affectiouate. 

With joy .mil grr.it ilrlight, each frere 
Ilia pilgrim brother led, to wlioru 
The abbey atouil, ami then with care, 

Sr Braml.,n ami his company 
ITHhcrcil to the refectoiy 
There listoncd they to holy book. 

And thou their pli-auant meal they took, 
WhMe beforo each was placed .ih meet. 

Bread that waa both white .iriJ sweet.” t 

This particular notice of the bread 
would almost of itself be suflicient 
to prove the writer an Englishman, 
since we are not aware that the in- 
habitants of any other country, even 
from the earliest period, expressed 
so strongly a distaste to “brown 
bread” as those of England did, 
among whom for ccntuiies the pro- 
verb of “ eating brown bread” has 
been used to express the very depth 
of poverty. In answer to the ques- 
tions of St Brandun, the island monks 
inform lii|n that their monaatery was 
founded by a St Albeu, or Albeu, 
(for the u aud the n are almost uu- 
distinguishable from each other in 
the MS.) That the writer means 
a different Saint to the St Alban tho 
protomarty r of England is, we think, 
evident, because the Trouvere, 
whether English by birth or not, 
could not have resided in the court 
of Beauclerc without becoming well 
acquaint with the history of that 


« ••Deor aifu&fredwpfrTTfB 
PreclUMt e enterSB,-* 

Od cea$ert ewepU 4p or anuMoet, 

£ kB gemmeB pUM fpoiitst.” 
t » Dsrut flsh ubti dulee e Uuo paln.'^ 
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■alnt who gave hla name to an im- 
portant to wn>and to the abbey which 
took precedence of every other in 
the kingdom, l^ow Ihia St Aiben is 
repreoeuted as a rich and noble man 
who Aed from th<^ world, and far 
away, amid the seas, founded this 
abbey, where the monks receive 
their daily supply of food from no 
mortal source, but direct from 
heaven. 

Quitting this pleasant abode, they 
again set sail ; they are tossed about 
a Jong time, they see no land, *' the 
wind ^ses, the provisions fail, bit- 
ter hui^r, burning thirst increases, 
the sea was so motionless tiiat their 
course was very diAicult, and it be- 
came thick like a marsh.*' * They, 
however, at length reach an island, 
and land, but they find there a river, 
which, although filled with fish, is 
poisonous, because, the Trouvere 
says, it was “embetumee” by Aowing 
over nietHllic ores. They fall ill from 
drinking its waters, but are cured at 
the prayer of St Kratidaii, who urges 
them to leave the place, “ tor better 
is it to siifl'er honest hunger than to 
forget Ciod and his a claim \ *Sail- 
ing thence they are visited by one of 
the white biids, who reminds them 
that they are to keep their Pasch and 
Pentecost “ sur un beMte.** This 
they do, and remain seven weeks 
upon their living resting place very 
quietly. Tfie bird now files away 
the vessel draws near, and the 
** bestc,” doubtless tired by this time 
of their company, Itegius to move. 
They re>etnbark, and again set for- 
ward on their wearisome voyage. 
They next arrive at a “dormautc 
mcr," which they find very diAicult 
to navigate. “ The eo!d runs through 
tiieir veins,” their barque becomes 
ainiOBt unmanageable, and in the 
midst of all these troubles a *•* marina 
serpenz,” of the very pattern of 


brother Jonathan s, is seen making 
toward them. 

The description of this genuine 
noTlhern monster is very graphic, 
and BO is that of tbe subsequent 
contest. 

Toward them a serpent of the sea 
Rushed swift as wind must suvagcl) — 

The fire that from his nostrils came 
Wdh like the roaring furnave flame, 
Unmeasured wee his length 1 trew— 

His very breadth was huge enew. 

Full fifteen feet, and all around him 
lire waves were teething. Nought could 
found him. 

He near the frighted pilgrima drew ; 

Then lirandan spoke : right bold end true 
His words—' O sirs, now wherefore stand, 
Fearing that God’s all powerful hand 
Is short to save ! 0 guard, ] pray, 

'Gainst senseless fear, that would gainsay 
Ciod's wofti, and take this truth away,-- 
^Vllo puts bis trust in Ileav’n’s high King, 
Hath need to tear no living thing. 

Then lu another monster rose. 

That huge sea-serpent to oppose— 

Right toward the ship his swift course steer- 
ing. 

And wlien the other saw him nearing, 

Full well I trew his foe he knew, 

And backward Iroin the vessel drew. 

And now they close in deadly fight. 

With huge liciids rear’d, a learfiil sight I 
While from their noNtrils flames spout high. 
As are the clouds in the upper sky ; 

]llot\s with their fins each gives his brother, 
hike clashing shieldii on one another 
With murd’roiit teeth each other bitiog, 
I.iko trenchant sworda each other smiting. \ 
8|)outcd the blood, and gaping wide 
Were teeth piiiUH in each inuiister's side : 
And huge and deadly deep varb wound— 
And blood-tinged all the waves around, 
And all a-scething was ibe sea. 

And still the light raged furiously. 

The first now lought with lading might, 
The second triumphed in the fight. 

With stronger teeth he overbore him, 

And into three huge pieces lore him,— 
And then, the victory gamed, he goes 
Hack to the place froiii whence he roso,” 


* “ Failicnt Ic vent, e i» conreld, 
Crut I aiRre faim, e rardcut seid, 
J.a II er lud tani paiillde, 

I’lir quei «>nt le c^rs niult pcniblu 
Espessofud i-um jpalude." 
t •• Miels viciit Buifrir honevtc faiin 
Que oubller t)cu, e son ccclaim." 

± • rirecheolfeimcDtbaltleBteBtei, 
Tes nannri li fous tier salt 
])CH que SIS nuts, qui volet halt. 
Loins se cluneot de iur oaci 

* Teis cum cbcui « dMpedet ^ 

A dews incrdana se natBcrent, ' 
QuI cum epex trenefaent erenu*' 
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Scarcely have they returned thanks 
for this great deliverance, when the 
pilgrims discover a new danger. 

A flaming grlfliii in the sky, 

'With fearful hearts they now espy, 

With crooked claws to seize 1 ween, 

And flaming wings and talons keen ; 

And o’er the ship he hovereth low, 

And vainly may tlio strong wind blow; 

More sniit is ho, than IjarijuK more strong, 
And I'loree he chaseth them along. 

Put lo I a dragon takes hia flight, 

With outstretched neck, and wings of 
might, 

A flaming dragon he, and grim. 

And toward the griffin hcareth him. 

And now the battle furiously 
]n mid air rageth fell to see, 

Sparks from their teeth fly thick around, 
And blows, and flames, and many a wound 
Is given. The pilgrims anxiously 
Gaze up, O which ahull victor be ? 

.The griflins huge— the dragon slight. 

But far more lightsome for the fight ; 

And lo ! the griffin in the sea * 

Falls dead. The dragon victory 
Hath won— O then they jo^ed outright, 

And thanked the God of power and 
might.” 

St Brandan now improves *' this 
second deliverance, and remarks^ 
how weak it is for man ever to des* 
pair, seoloff that God is always at 
hand to aid swiftly aud effectually. 

It is BQ opiuion maiotaiued by 
many writers, who have made the 
marvels of mediaeval romance and 
legend their study, that these, with 
scarcely any exception, are derived 
from Eastern fable. Many valuable 
writers of the present day hold a 
contrary opinion, and we think the 
present curious poem offers strong 
corroboration of the correctness of 
their views, who hold (hat, ia«most 
instances, the marvels of popular 
fiction have their origin among the 
people, who adopt them. For the 
dragons, and other monsters of le- 
gend and romance, Uuet and War- 


ton have pointed to an exclusively 
Oriental source— a more extensive 
enquiry into the popular fictions of 
the northern nations has proved that 
the dragon belongs e(|ually to Celtic 
and to Teutonic fable. Centuries 
before the CrusAder het foot in Pa- 
lestine, and listened, as W’arton 
fancied, to those marvels which he 
brought back with him to form the 
gorgeous adornments of chivalrous 
romance, the Celtic bards sung 
wondrous tales of dragous and their 
treasure ; and, at a period eveu be- 
fore the introduction of Christian- 
ity among the Saxons, the tllknowa 
author of” Beowulf" described the 
** fire-drake/' full fifty measured feet 
In length, winged, and breathing 
flame and poisonous vapour, and re- 
posing all day on his “ horde ” of 
century buried wealth. To the 
griffin, we believe, an Oriental 
source must be assigned ; I* but who 
will say that the huge sea-serpents 
are not of an exclusively northern 
origin ? 

The next wonder that the pil- 
grims encounter on their eventful 
voyage, is the same which befel St 
Francis, according to his legend, 
written more than a century after, 
but which was nut improbably bor- 
rowed from this very poem. 

On the festival of St Peter, St 
Brandan chants the service so de- 
lightfully, ihat/tW/es of all sorts and 
sixes are attracted by his 'singing. 
Uis monks, who seem to have been 
more engaged in looking about 
them, thau in attending to their 
abbot, go to him, and pray him to 
sing lower, for ** so clear is each 
wave, where the sea is deepest, that 
we see as though upon earth, both 
fishes iDDumerablo, and fishes great 
and cruel, that we scarcely dare to 
speak of them, for If the noise dis- 
turb them, know you that killed we 
shall be.” % This cowardly counsel 


* Li srlpB »t srant, draRuns maigret, 

Cil eat plus forr, cil plus aiRrcs, 

Mon cat li grips, vn iner chait." 

-j- Still it was not through the medium of the Cru-adi-rs that griflinS ’* were imported 
into Europe, any mur« than flaming dragons. They were known long before ; and, in a 
Saxon geographical work, they are mentioned as employing their tremendous claws, for the 
very useful purpose of ^ 

t tant cler est rhaacun unde " . 

(} la mer cit plus parfiinde. 

Que nous viMum des.que cii terre 
Kt do peissuns tonic auerre,— 
t I’eiseuns velum grans, et eruels, 

1/ ue n'oimes parlei de tels {•« 
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does not suit St Braadftn; he re* 
bukes tliem For their needless fear, 
and 

“ lie sang moio high, more loudiv clear,— 
Tlif salvage fishes, him lo hear, 

Leapt from the sea, and round they wait, 
AiiMey the feast would celehi ate ; 

Thus Bang he till the tdose of <l.iy, 

And then each monster went his any.” 


the venerable Trouvere adheres to 
fact, amid all bis fanciful embellish* 
nienta — every gem of which he de- 
scribes this sea- temple as being com- 
posed is of the varying hues of sm- 
ivaUr. Sapphire forms the bah(»,tho 
pavement is chalcedony, the altar 
emerald, the sacristy (or shrine) 
sardonyx, even the lamps are beryl, 
viViik tJjA cauQtix 


now a new and \>eaui'viu\ marvel 
meets their eyes. 

“ Right in ■their course, the) clearly see 
A {lillar jibing in mid sea ; 

A wondrouB building round appeared, 

"Not as a common atructure rvared, 

Rut founded all of aapphirc htona— 

(Nought with mure brightnesa ever shone), 

And to the clouds upreared high 

While in the deep jo might dosrry 
Its base, and round about uutbpreud 
A fair pavilion, to the sea 
Descending, while clear overhead. 

Like daazling gold, the canopy 
Shono ; ne’er on earth was biich a sight I 
Then Rrandan with bwift com so bailed 
right 

Onwaid, and until within that tent, 

IJo, and Ins monk«<, and vo'sel oeiit. 

And then he saw an uh.ir, where 
The pillar stood, 'twas emerald rare, 
Sardonyx formed the bacristy, 

'J'ho pavement was clialuedoiiy, 

And right above that pillar bpread 
A golden di apery overhead.* 

And there wero beryl lamps — they kow 
W ell pleased these marvels, for no uoc 
Of peril had they, and three days 
They lingered in tliat pleasant place 
C aseluSB thfl holy service singing." 

Now, for the prototype of this 
splendid temple of the sva need we 
seek among tho diamond palaces of 
Eastern fable, when the nurtherii 
voyager could tell of fantastic pa- 
laces of ico, ribiog to the clouds in 
the mid sea, and in their gorgeous- 
uess throwing all the bplenduurs 
of Oriental marvels into shade. 
The reader will observe how closely 


haze, gilded hy the beams of tho 
sun? After their three days' so- 
joiiin, they depart iroin this beau- 
tiful ice- temple, Brandan taking 
with him as a memorial a splendid 
4^halico of crystal. 

Their subsequent adventures are 
of a widely different character, and 
the force and spirit with which the 
author paints scenes of horror so 
immediaiely after those of beauty, 
proves a veraatility of talent not 
always to be met wirh in works of a 
more advanced peiiod. The pil- 
giiins, after a tedious voyage, see at 
length land. 

“ But it appi’iircil all overra'*! 

With itaikMc>.a thick, and siiioky hlnitt. 

The nmoko with Ihishlng Arc was blent, 

And btimeh uf carrion far was sent ; 

And thickest darkness g.itlicrcil round 
them — 

Then Branilan, lest it might confound 
them, 

Thu« coiinbi'U'd them. — * My hicthicii, 
know, 

This fi'iiiriil place tuivaids which \ e go 
Is Hell iticll i — this iiivbteiy 
find ^r,iutelh »s alum; to kiv,' , 

** More ills they naw, :im near llicy liiew, 
For d-irkcr still tho valiej grew, 

And from the dcptliB .iiid trciichcB dnmo , 
I7''g? darting blades of aiilent tlaiiiC, 

And fiwry bhistb inadu ro.iring fell, 

No thundets .ire so lerriblu ; 

And hurtling rocks with UmguoB of fire 
Oiithursting still were there, und higher 
Huge iljuics npiear’d so high that they 
Took the cle.ir light of Heaven away. 


Si la no* e les en oomroeut, 

Suc'hcx quo murlr iius estaut." 

The reader will observe, tlut these lines are translated above with only one transposition. 
It would be dilHcult to find niudern English poetry m) free ftom ^nvereions, as this very 
ancient French poem. 

* Dc smarngde vi it un alter, 

U le pilcr descent en doer,— 

LI socraire full lardoine, 

Li paveinonE calcedoine; 

Eua li piler rertne aveit 
Trcf dr fin or co sustSnet. 

E li lampcs funt de beryl." 

TOL. XZZIX. MO. CCXLVllI. 3 U 
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M Now right betid* ■ mount they draw, 

And there a wicked one * they eaw 
Of moDHtroue eiee, and ho came 
That evil-doer f dolhcd in flame. 

From Hell. An iron inacc he held^;^ 

And on a (nllar let, beheld 
Them coming ; then hie eyoe round turning 
(Which flash'd like flaming roala fierce 
burning), 

Swift Htartcd up, for well he knew 
Hie torment would begin anew ; 

Flames from liis throat ho swift upcast. 
Then to his furnace fled right fast, 

Blit soon came back, and then with uwo, 

Ills horrid size and n nuked claw 
And bruteliko face the pilgrimh saw. 

“ lie reared himnelf unto the sky 
And rush’d on them furiously ; 

The cloudy rock Hicm n<it so fast, 

When driven hy the stormy blast, 

Nor bolt of nrhalcst could fly 
Swifter, nor falcon niount so high.|| 

And higher still ho rises, veering 
Now here, now there, with strong wing 
steering ; 

Thus round them flew that lieiul «if IJell, 
But harm'd them nut, in the urn he fell ; 
Then from ths waves flaines opout anuiii. 
As liurneth heath on p.irchcd |il.iin.§ 

And lung time bhued forth wuiidruu'Iy 
Both fire and flame amid the sea.” 

They now. reach an island sur- 
rounded by flames an«I smoko ; they 
see there ** many thousand ** ** mal- 
feiry,” and liear their cries. They 
afterwards arrive at a mountain co- 
vered with clouds, aud soo flames 
issuing from a cavern which forms 
the mouth of Hdl. Still they pur- 
sue their course, and come to the 
open sea, where they And a naked 
rock, and upon it a man — 

** Alult ert periz, c dvtirc/, 
DcJachHtez, c dcsciiuz" — 

with a cloth tied about his head, 
and holding a javdin in his hand — 

*' And tightly grappled ho the stone 
Which 'buvo the waves he sat 'ipoii, 

For they were beating volieiiicntly. 

As he might ovcrwliohn'd he ; 


Peril above, peril belosr, 

Peril lieforc, behind, 1 trov. 

And right, and left, in vain ho tried 
To combat them, and mournful cried 
To Jesus, King of Alajesty : — 

* Oh ! with iny death assuaged be ! 

Thou Jesus, Kitting im thy throne. 

My fearful sufferings think upon I , 

Oh ! JcHUs ! greatly merciful ! 

Be unto me most pitiful. 

Thou Non of Marie, think on me. 

Nor vainly let me cry mercy, 

Hcnim'd round by terrors of this sea ! "T 

The wortliy abbot, distrest at this 
sorrowful spectacle, a^ivances near- 
er, and quentions the. suiTerer. lie 
now leains that he is .Tildas, endu- 
ring the torments of cold aud hun- 
ger in exchange for those of fire. 
He enters into a minute detail of 
the torments of the lost, and of his 
own; from whence it appears that 
Milton's idea of the inhahitatits of 
Hell being brought “ from beds of 
raging fire to stai re in ice,*’ was no 
uew fancy. Judas says “ tbeic are 
torments of tlie heights, and tor- 
meats of the depths — 

“ ThoH' of the nioiml more painful .irc. 
Those of till- nitn’f horrid fiu, 

Tlu'stt lire thick uir ami btifling fire, 
Thtsccold .Mid wit nn.l htcuihcr, diru.'' 

Another proof of the ntntficm 
houice of the imugery of this poiun, 
since no Tioiiveie but one well ac- 
quainted with the liitteniess of a 
iiortliein winter would have made 
JiidaK dread tiie cold uveu more than 
the fire. 

St Brandaii at this tenible narra- 
tion " weeps gieatly,” and asks whe- 
ther tliere is any respite to his suf- 
feiings. Judas replies : — 

“ Not half my sorrow can you ace, 

Which in Unit plaro I’m donui'd to dree, 
But leqiite sweet from Satiird.iy 
Even nil the Salibath's p.ist away 
1 liave." 

A beautiful superstition, and 
which seems to imve been an article 


• “ Malfoy." f *• l iifcd.”’ \ ** Un mail iK* fer cn puln porliit." 

U " ICbtiirbeilun'i plus test ne vait, 

Quant ana en I'nir Ic leuc le trait, 

Kell qiiHrrcl d’arbalc'.tr. 

Ne de fnnde nn galente 
t um plOi> ti,ilr,.t, c plus cinpreiit, 

E en volant fun es repri nt." 

S ■' Cum Itrucre en un asari." 

f The reader will observe throughout tbii earnest adjiiraticm that llie prayer is mode 
directly to our Saviour, and also that even ** our Jadyo” is never mentioned by any of 
those names of worship which were common at a later period. Indeid, throughout the 
whole poem, the theology is purely Protestant. 
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of popular belief durlb^ the Middle 
Ages. So waa alab the followiog :— 
Brandau asks Judas the meauiog 
of the cloth which Is tied around 
bis head. Judas replies, that he re- 
ceives great benefit from it, since It 
sbeiters his head and face from the 
cutting winds, and prevents the fish 
from biting them; and this advan- 
tage he obtained because once, when 
on earth, he gave a piece of cloth 
to-a beggar (iin cataif), and the be- 
nefit of that single deed of charitjr 
still remains to him.* The fiends 
now ap()ear, and though they are 
prevented from attacking St Bran- 
dan, tltey carry off Judas to hlS 
other scene of tormemt ; and awe- 
struck and sorrowful, the pilgrims 
sail on. They next reach an island 
oil which tliey find a hermit, “ with 
an angelica) countenance,** and 
beaiitiiul white hair, lie informs 
them that his name is St Pels, the 
Hermit, and bhows them a won- 
drous spring, m^suriug them that on 
that water he lias suhsisted thirty 
years, lie give% Brandan some, 
which lie receives with many thanks, 
and tltey depait. Again they come 
to the liuge fish, and thus they know 
that Easter is come again. Setting 
sail from their living island, they 
now direct their course to the oast. 
The remainder of their curious his- 
tory shall be told in the Trouvore’e 
own words: — 

“ Pull forty ^l;l)^o^>^ thn liic;l( sra, 

With •■loping Cf)urM>, Tight '•|MM'(lily 
The I'iirk gillies on, anil non tlu’v eOmp, 

So Ileiiveii hath orilcr’il, to the glooiit 
Th.it rouiiU oncloseth Paradise, 

Hiding it well Iroin mortal eje*. ; 

And heavily, and lali ring slon, 

Over that tideloss sea they go ; 

And now that ilaikness all confounds them. 
Wrapping theiij o’er, and |icri/i round them 
•So many arc, that li,id not llca.en 
In tncrcy timely succour given, 

They ne’er had pass'd that cloud 1 trow,’* 


Indeed the perlts Increase, for still 
surrounded by ** la calin,** they 
come to a narrow pass where three 
currents kneet; they escape these 
dangers, and 

Issuing from the darkness see. 

With joyfol hearts, right gratefully, 

Deyouil the cloud that bright wall lise, 

That round engirdleth Paradise. 

A lofty nail was it, and high, 

Reaching as though 'twoulii pierce the eky- — 
Alt battltfiuenttfil — but no tow'er, 
Hroastwork, nor palisadi*, for power 
Of liK* was never dreaded there, 

And snowy nhite hoyonil compare 
Its hue : anil gems moat dassling tn sight, 
‘In inlay work that wall hedight; 

Fur It was Net with chrysolito, 

And many a rich gem flashing light ; 

Topar and emerald fair to see, 

Ciirbuiit'i* and clialrodony, 

And chrysophrase, sardunyv fair, 

Jasper and amethyst nuiHt rare, 

(jorgeonsly shining, jacinth too, 

Oystal and beryl, clear to view— 

Facti to the other giving hrightness.'* f 

** Right toward the port their course they 
held. 

Rut other danger*-, all untold, 

Were there ; before the gate keep guard 
iJragons of ilarniiig fire, dread ward ! 

Right at the entrance hung a brand 
Piishcathcd, turning on either hand 
With innate wisdom, | they might well 
Bear it, lor *tuus inTiiicihle— 

And iron, stone, ay, adamant, 

Against its edge had strength full scant. 

But lo ’ a f.iir youth eainii to meet them, 
And with meek courtesy did greet them, 
For he was sent by Heaven's fomiiinnd 
To give them entrance to that hind ; 

So sweetly he h|s message gave. 

And kissed each one, and h.idn the glaive 
Retain its placu ; the dragons too 
III) checked, and leii them safely through, 
And bade them rest, now they had come 
A I last uiito that heavenly huine. 

For they had now all dangers piist. 

To certain glory come at liist.” § 

And now that fair youth leads them on, 
Where Paradise in beauty shone, 


• The recollection of the reader will supply many similar popular traditions ; tho '* Lyko 
W’ake Dirge” (among others), in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, is entirely founded 
on this notion. • 

I This list of gems is evidently taken, from scripture, u are many of tho subsequent de- 
tails ; it however seemed best to insert the description at full length, since it is by no 
means a servile copy, but is characterised by much gracefulness. 

\ A sword endowed with “ innate wiidoih,” ia a very favourite marvel with the writers 
of tho fabliaux, it seems to be of Scandinavian origin. This is probably the earliest in- 
Btbuce of use, by an Anglo-Norman Trouvere. 

a •• E I'entrae cat ouvcrle, 

Fuit entront en glotiecerM.” 
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And tbcro they saw tlie land all full 
Of woods and rivers beautiful ; 

And meadows large besprent with flowers, 
And scented shrubs in ladeless bowers, 

And trees with blonsoms fair to see. 

And fruit also deliciously 

Hung from the boughs ; nor biiur, nor thorn, 

'^hi^tIe, nor Uiyhtvd tnc foiloni 

With bUichi‘)i\l hit/, was. then-, for Spring 

field aye u year-luiig hlussoiuiiig ; 

And never shed theii leaf the trees, 

IVui f.iiJeiJ their fruit, and still the bieoze 
Jflew soft, scent- laden I rum the fields 
ImiII ueie the woods oi vciiUoii ; 

The rival B ul good fish each one. 

And others flowed with milky Ude 
(No marvel all things fructihed). 

'1 he earth gave honey, uozing through 
IiH pores. 111 sweet drops like the dew; 

Anil in tha mount was golden ore. 

And gems, .ind tieasure woudrouH store ; 
Theru the clear sun knew no declining, 

Nor lug nor mist ohscured his shining ; 

No cloud across that sky did stray. 

Taking the sun’s sweet light awiiy ; 

Nor cutting blast, nor blighting air, 

I'or bitter winds lilew never there ; 

Nor heat, nor frost, nor pain, nor grief. 

Nor hunger, thirst, for sr^ift relief 
From cvui) ill was thcro ; pleiitie * 

Of every good right easily, 

Kach had according to his will, 

And aye they wandered blithely still. 

In large and phMsaut pastures green, 

O I such as earth hath never seen I 
And gUd was liramlnii, lor their jilo.isurc 
So •wondrous was, that .scant in ineasuiu 
Their past toils seeincd, nor could they 
rest, 

Jlut wandered n\u in joyful quest 
Of suiUL-w hut iiiircr, and did go 
Hither and tlulher, to and fro, 

Kor very joyfulne.ss ; and now 
They chiiib a iiiountuiii’s lofty brow 


[June, 

And see afar a vision raro 

Of angels, — I may not declare 

What there they saw, for words could ne’er 

The meaning tell ; and inelodie 

Of that same heavenly company 

For joy that they beheld them there, 

They lieani, but could not bear its sweet- 
ness, 

Uiilesb their natures gi eater meetiicss 
'J'o that celestial place had home 
Hut they were crush’d with joy. * Return,’ 
Said they, ‘ we may not this sustain.’ 

Then spoke the youth in gentle stiain ; 

* O Hraiiduii, (juil unto thiiiu eyes 
Hath granted sight of Paradise ; 

Rut ki.uw, it glories hath more bright 
Tlcin ere hath dazed thy moital sight; 

One hundreil tlmusaud tunes nioic i.iir 
Are these ahudes, hut thou couldst ne'er 
The view sustain, nor the ecslacy 
Its ini.tnesl joy 8 would yield to thee ; 

For thou lirnt in the ho.ly come, 

Rut, when the Lord shill call thee home, 
Thou fitted then, a spirit fi ee 
From weakness ami nmrtallt\, 

Shalt aye reiiniiu, iio lleetim' guest. 

Rut taking heie thiiiu endless rest.t 
And while thou slill rciiiiiin'st below, 

Tb.it heaven’s high iaioiii all may know, 
T.ike heiiec these stoffes, to tc.ieh .ill eyis 
Th.it lliou hast been in Paiadise.’ 

Then Rrandaii worslujipeil (md, aiul look 
01 Para<li-.u a Lrewell look. 

Thu Liir youth hd llieiii to the gitc. 

They enteicd in the sliiji, and sti.ut 
'J'he sigiiarr, iiMile, the Wind flo^\^ iri“, 

The hills nio sjiread, ami o’ei tlie ‘.'i 
'I'liey hound; but .••nitt .iiid bliihe, 1 trow, 
Their liomcivaiil course ; fui wlietu wai foe 
Of earth, or hell, ’gainst them to rise, 

AVho were rcturuul liuiii Paradise ? 

** 'J'hicc inunths soon p.ist, and now thiy 
sec 

The shores of Irelandj — joyfully 


♦ ** Sans flu illiiisl li el. soleil, 
Ni vi'119 nuie/ in met un peil, 

Ni VK’iit 111 li iiue till air, 
y ue lie soleil li-lgct la tl ur j 
i% i ei f strat m..!, iil aiirat, 

N e ilefl ui.iK i ens get nel saurnt } 
, Nc ili:il£, lie licis, iit* de haiie, 
Ne fniiii, nc leid. iic .uftrait, 
l)c loj! Ms Lous, Rurat plciilcl.” 
t " fkih Vi lent avisiuns, 

Dune nc sevent divisions 
Aiigclca veient, esis oicnt 
I’ur liir voDireum seagetent* 
Preiit liir cMut melodic 
Mail ncl peleut sulliir mie 
I.ur nature ne poet prerutre, 

Li giant I’lorie." 

:|; '* Uraudaii lu vtU <vst Tanifd 
(J'le lu A Deo, mult rLi|ualB 
hed In gluriu vint mil tuni 
yuc n'lw v( u ad avant, 

(i.ue plus i>i nppr.ndras 
Dcvaiii i I V quo revendras 
Per venis c.icnalinei.t 
'I'esl revenilras spliilualmcnt 
Or ten reva, ci revendras 
Lu nice ci arcndiaev” 
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They leap ashore, anil soon about 
Gathers a large and marvelling route, 
Gasing amazed at men whose eyes 
Had viewed Adatnah’a Paradise. 

All glad to aeo them, glad to hear 
Their marvels, while from fur and near 
Friends and relations flock, and they. 

Who mourned St Hrandan many a day, 
Deeming him lost, his convent feres, 

Now welcanio him with joyful tears, 

And joyfully they gathered round 
Well pleased that what ho*d sought ho 
found. 


And many wondrous things he taught, 

A nd far and near his aid was sought, 

For in that age there noVr might be 
Man more revered and loved tlian he ; 

And when at length that time did como 
For God to eall him to his home, 

To that blest kingdom did ho go, 

To tfhich he pointeil thousands moo.*’ * 

And thus, in tho wo’rds of tlio 
coiicliisioti, 

“ Kxplu’it vita Scti B)iani>an].'’ 


** LK ROMAN OU BOU.” f 
\ IMU MAISTRE WACH. 


In' 1 ino, five years after his com- 
pletion of “ lo 111 fit d’Angletcrro,” 
Miiiutro Ware romincnced liis se- 
rond remaining work, tlie Chronicle 
of the UiikcR oV Normandy, from the 
invasion of Rollo to tho thirty-fourth 
year of our Henry the First’s reign, 
and vvliich liaa been handed down to 
ns under the title of the ** Roman dii 
Ron.” Roth from its subject and 
the very naive and eharactcrlHtic 
style in whicii it is written, we think 
it must be considered as a far more 
interesting composition than tiie 
“ Riut.” Although ill both these 
works Wace is far from heingf a ser- 
vile copyist, yet in thm latter he 
gives BO many ininiire details, and 
so many curious traits reiatiug to his 
heroes, that the work reads rather 
like a collection of spirited ballads, 
tlian a metrical chronicle ; and many 
of them, in graphic force of paintintr, 
remind us of the venerable ” Chro- 
nicle of tlic ('id.’* 

“ Lc Roman dc Rou ” is divided 
into two parts, tho first breaking off 


abruptly before the conclusion of 
tlic third duke’s history ; wliile the 
second part, wliich it appears was 
not completed until nearly ten years 
afterward, brings the narrative down 
to the death of Robert Curthose. 
The cause of tlio long interval be.- 
tvveen tho first and second parts 
seems to have arisen from ourTrou- 
vere not receiving suflicient encou- 
ragement i^iiot that ” empty praise" 
was denied him, but that more sub- 
stantial encouragement, without 
which neither bards would tune 
their harps nor Trouveres compose 
“ romances learned and rare.” He 
alludes to this very naively in his 
introduction to tho second part, and 
with much liiiiiiour asBiires his hear- 
ers that mere compliments arc in- 
suflicieiit to spur him on to his 
task. 

Much to he honoiirod, and .ipproviMl, 

And higlily piizod, and grcally loved, 

In Hooth bhuuld all thi*Kf* irouverea bo 
Who ge»tpK relate, and hintoryc. 


* '* Quant vint a1 ten# quo il flnat, 
rialit fle Dcus lui dcitlinat 
A I regne do Oeu, rn alat il, 

I'ar lui oil vuiit piusur que mil.'* 

f For the especial benefit of t]io«o worthy readers wlio may have a horror of “ ro- 
mancing, '* it i# a# well to state that the term ** romaneu ” had n widely different aignifi- 
«Mtion from the model n one. One r tho trouveres vuroified the apocryphal ** Gospel of 
Nicoilemii*),'' .nnd called it Lu Roman da la Resurrection ilii Jho«u Christ.” The work 
now before us is :i metrical history, and yet it is called a roinnnce. Thu (‘ulebrated 
Robert Grostete, who may also be placed among tho Trouveres, since he wrote three works 
in French verse, termed his favourite one, a poem on the fall of man, “ Li Roman do 
Roman,” whilo Guichard de Beaulieu, in the opening verses of his Sermcti," assures his 
hearers that all he says is strictly true, and therefore he has written it in ** romans.** The 
case i# that the term applies to the htngwige * in which the poem is written, and never to 
tho subject. 

* The " Languc Roraalne,’* as this branch of the ancient French dialect was frequently called. 
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For many a baron and high dame 
llavo prud'cred nublo gUtti, that fame 
Of thorn and theirs for a} o should be 
Kept in all honoured meumry ; 

But now 1 srirctt can think of writing 
Goodly romances, or enditiog 
Seiventes, or take aught in hand 
That might a writer’s skill dconand ; 

For though 1 have much courtesy, 

And many a uell set speech from ye, 

There's noui/ht hf-sUe thanks for ywr 

ttrdee — 

This smtrih not trilh Mnistre IFnce. 

' N«», no, ’ snith he, ‘ if I with care, 

And learned phrase, and knowledge rare, 
(,'ooipo'ie — more than fair words 1 crave, 

For erst much more did trouveres have. 

1 ‘•peak to men of wealth untold. 

With lands, and rents, and marks, and gold, 
For ’tin for them that books are made, 

And good talca told, anti bccnes puurtray'd. 
But dead and gone is noblenesse, 

And perish'd aye that rich largcsso 
That erst abounded— far and near 
Seek, but ye ne’er sball find it here.’ ’’ 

** Indeed had it not been for King 
Henry, who (God bleHS him for itl) 
gave mo a prebend at Bargeux, and 
many other gifts," he, ** 1 might 
iiave been poor enow." 

The ** Human du Rou" is com- 
posed partly in the octosyllabic 
Htanxa, and partly in what may be 
called baliad measure. This fre- 
quently presents instances of ten, 
twenty, in some Instances even a 
greater number of lines, all having 
the same terniiuation. Many remains 
of the earlier Trouveres present this 
peculiarity, and few have managed so 
well with this very intractable spe- 
cies of metre as onr Maistre Wace. 
As a close adherence to this form 
would be almost Impossible in Eng- 
lish verse, and as it has besides by 
no means a pleasing effect, the reader 
must allow us to rhyme in couplets. 


and with this single deriation from 
the text we will proceed to give 
specimens from this spirited woik 
in as close a translation as possible. 

The introductory verses, which 
are very spirited, are octosyllabic. 
They should be inserted here *, but 
as, with some improvements, they 
form the introduction to the second 
part, they shall be given in our 
extracts from that. Our poet now 
changes to the ballad measure, and 
commences rather abruptly— 

** From Hollo are we sprung, and of Hollo 
will I tell, 

So listen ye, while 1 relate what erst to him 
befel ; 

For wo from Denmark came.” 

He then proceeds with his narra- 
tion of the exploits of this rude 
warrior— of bis various wanderings, 
his conquests, his baptism (upon 
which Mr Wace remarks, that Holy 
Church had a precious addition to 
her children when Hollo was re- 
ceived among their numbers), of his 
marriage, and of his death. As the 
account of this formidable horseman 
is, we think, more curious and cha- 
racteristic in the Chronicle ” of 
Beueit St More than in thU work, 
we shall pass this part over, and, 
coming to the reign of his son, Wil- 
liam Longesp6e, who certainly on 
his first introduction to us seems to 
have very little claim to so warlike 
a tide, give a curious narrative of 
how be was aroused, by the bitter 
vituperation of two of bis nobles, at 
length tN> earn that name. 

Encouraged by the youth of Wil. 
liam, as well as by the defection of 
some of his nobles, Llioulf, not long 
after Hollo’s death, makes war upon 
him, and closely besieges Koueu. 


“ T1um\ Dukt; W illiiim was ri^ht sorrowful, and strength and pow’pr had none. 
For he thought that in th«' battel he should wellnigh stand alone ; 

He knew not who would fight for him, or who would prove a foe : 

‘ Why should wo linger here,’ quoth he, ‘ 1 into France will go.’ 

Then said Boten— .* Duke William, thou hast spoke a coward’s word. 

What, fly away at once ? ere thou hast wielded laiiee or sword ! 

Think ’st thou I ere will see thee fly ? ttion talK'st quite chihiia/ily. 

Summon thy men, prepare for fight, and have good heart in dice ; 

I’erjnred thy topnien are, and they shall surely vanquished be.’ 

* Boten,' said W’lUiatn, * haw can I prepare me for the fight ? 

Rioulf can bring four well armed men for every single wight 

1 can command— 1 sure shall die, if 1 against biin go.’ 

* That thou'rt a coward,’ said Boten, * St Fiacre well doth know ; 

But, by the faith which firm I hold to the Son of God, I say. 

Whoe’er should du aa tAou, deMraes sound lisatiag in die fray, 
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For thou mlt neither arm nor light, bat only run away.’ 

* Mcreie ! ’ cried William, ‘ eec yc not how Rioulf me eioges here? 

Ami my perjured knighta are all with him ; inuat it not cost me dear ? 

And they all hate me unto death, and round encompaas me ; 

I never can, by my aoul 1 swear, drive them from this countrie; 

I must forsake it, and to Prance right speedily Til flee.’ 

Then spake ISernart— * Duke, know this well, we will not follow thee. 

Too much of ill those men have wrought, but a day will aureJy come 
For payment, and we’ll pay them well. When erst we left our iiome 
lu Denmark, and to this land came, we gained it by our might ; 

Dut thou to arm thee art afraid, and darest not wage the fight. 

Go then to I'rance, ertjoy thyself, a wretched caitiff wight ; 

No love of honcbt praise hast thou, no prayer will ere avail thee; 

O wicked one ! why bhuuld'st thou fear that God will ever fail thee ? 

Rollo, like bold and hardy chief, this land by his good sword won } 

And thou would’bt do even as he did, wert thou indeed his son ! ’ 

“ ‘ Bernard,' said William, * well methinka thou hast reviled me. 

Offence enow to me hast given, enow of villainyo; 

But thou slialt ‘.00 mo bear myself even as a man right wode, 

Who’er will come and tight with^e ^hall see my will is good. 

Boteii, good fiiend,’ haul he, * Bernart, now li<«t to me, I pray, 

No longer hold me evil one, nor coward, from this day ; 

Cdl iny men unto the battle field, i pledge my word, and know 
That Imnc'forth, for the strife of swords, yo shall not find ifio slow.' 

“ 'J'hon all did rush to arms, and all with equal spirit came ; 

And lull} .irmcd, thrice h.utuhtily defiance did proclaim 
To Biuuif.md Ins vassals, who the challenge heard with glee, 

And Hung It hack to Wiihain, who returned it jo) fully. 

Full harnessed was he now, and toward his foeinen blithe he ran, 

* (iod bo our .iid,’ lie shouted, and rush’d on like a giant man ; 

Ye nevi r (.aw such heavy blows as Duke William gave that day, 

For when the swoid was m his grasp, scant need ol leech had they 
Who felt its i‘d^o, and vam were lance and brand ’gainst him, 1 trow, 

For when Duke William struck them down, joy had they never moe; 

’Tons liliiho to soe how he bore himself, like aicddhidl * mid the fipht. 

And diiive his focmen left and right, all flying with M>re .ilfright, 

For truly lie did pay them off, and with a right good will. 

Now when UiouU saw Ins vassals there, lying all cold and still 

Upon the tndd, while William's men boldly mainuiiied their ground, 

He seized his good steed h biidle rein, and madly turned him round. 

And st.i) cil not to prick and spur, t d rear a wood he drew ; 

Then tiMiing that Duke Williain’s men did oven yet pursue, 

I I IS hdiibiTK, kmc.., .m l trusty hword away h« gladly throw', 

That more swittlj lie might speed along; buttho’ he was nut caught. 

Scarce bcltci J.itc tli.il g.dlant fight unto Imld Rioull brought, 

For thciu ho died, heart broke, 1 ween, with bhaineand niiuklc woe, 

And Ills corpse w is .dter in the .Seine (do notail that story know? ) 

I'ound Ho.iling on tiic lising tide. So the victory was won, 

And l.ir iiiiil w idu was the .story spread ot thu deeds the Duke h.id done." 

Another very charae^eristic pasB- tremer. This young duke had been 
age the une relating tu Lis sou’s taken by the King of France, who 
(Richaid) escape from the captivity cast a longing eye upon Normandy, 
iu which he was held by Louis Ou^ and was conveyed to Paris. 

Then to Rouen they scr a measengef, a Norman youth was he, 

Who told how Louis Richard held in sad captivity 

Then .ill jny was turned to sorrowing, and fear, and bitter wo, 

For they knew unless his false foe pleased, abroad he ne’er could go. 

So all the liibhops gave comm.iud, and all the barons too, 

That through the city, day by day, the priests in order due 
Should make proceKsion ; Vigils long, and fasts, were straigbtly kept. 

And all together, high and low, this sad surprisal wept 


* *' Cknnbeuf enragiez.' 
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The olfl man and the aged crone together bowed the knee, 

And crowding to their orirons, came all folke of each dcgroei 
All weeping sore. * Duke Richard eavei and aend him straight to nsy 
Ye holy saints ! O! look on him in mercy plenteous.’ 

I4or sound of harp nr rote was heard, nor song nor minstrelsy, 

For even the little children cried, I wot, for sympathy.’* 

Nor were these prayers unheard, his tutor, who bade him not to be 
Heaven sent a comforter and a Hbe- cast down, for he should certainly 
rator to the young duke, in Osmont escape — 

“ And yet wield Bword, and bear his shield, and boldly couch his lance. 

And when he might take on his foe a most rich vengeance.” * 

He then proceeds to detail liis plan. 

” ‘ And now, fair sir,’ said Osmont, * I pray you sickness feign. 

And keep your bed, nor ent, nor drink, hut as in hitter pain ; 

(iroan loudly, sigh, and moan, and then at last, as near your end, 

I’ray that a priest to houscl >t‘, the king at least may send ; 

And bear ye warily in all, for I do trust that ye. 

By God’s aid even yut shall scape from this captivity.’ 

‘ This will I do,’ said Richard, ‘ even as yo counsel me.’ 

“ And well did Richard act the part that O^>li 0 nt taught, 
lie kept his bed, nor ate, nor drank, and thus bo low was brought 
That his flesh was soft and sallow, his visage deadly pale, 

For so well acted he his part, that all thought hi^ life must fnil* 

But when King Louis heard of it, his woe was scant 1 trow, 

For he thought Duke Rieliard'K heritsige to his eldest son would go. 

Then Osmont made loud sorrow, .and mourned and wept full sot e, 

Alas ! Sire Richard, one so mild and courteous never more 
, Shall we behold — ay, ’tnas alone for thy goodly heritage 
That Louis snatched thee from thy friends, and at such tender ago 
A captive deemed thee — O his hate but from thy lands aro^e, 

Alas ! that our rich Normandie *>houhl make so many foes ; 

O what will Bernart say who watched thy tender infaney, 

That thou //"re should’st die, not in the town of thy nativit) ; 

O (iod I look down, for only thou our failing hope o^ni raise. 

Thou knowest how well luduved Ik* was, how worthy of all praise 
And honour too ; () there was none ever beloved aw be ! 

Now wrheii the warders hear«l Osmont mourning so Intterly, 

They doubtcil nut hut Richard then upon his deathhed lay, 

And others thought so too, and each did to the ollitr say 
That Richard’s spirit certainly was passing awift away. 

“Now it cium* t(i p.is8 that night the King at supper sate, 

And they who guarded Richard, most carelessly ol late 

Kept watch .md ward, for well they thought ho was so weak and low. 

That save unto his burial abroad he ne'er would go ; 

For how could he live long who never spoke, or tasted food ? 

And wherefore ebe should Osmont weep and bo bo sad of mood?, 

Then when good 0«ioinnt saw the watch right from the door depart. 

His steeds he caused ydight to be, in readiness to start ; 

Then he hastened to Duke Richard's bed, and bade him awift uprise, 

Tlien in a truss of rushes green hides him from prying oyoa;-— 

And binds and cords the bundle well, bids bis mcnie mount and ride. 

In a cburchman's gown he wraps himself, nor heeds wliat may betide, 

So Riuhard’s safe ; then last of all he follows his menye, 

The night was dark, and that was well, for no need of light had he ; 

Soon ns outside the walls they came, Duke Richard they unbound, 

And brought to him ns gallant steed as ever slept on ground. 

Right glad was he to mount, I ween, right glad were they also, 

• An<l off they set, ond spurred well, for they had far to go — 

O • when Duke Richard seized the rein, a joyful one was he I 
But, whether he rode fast or no, ye need not ask of me.” 


Ua plus riche vengeance.' 
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DEFINITIONS 

It might appear that there could 
be but little difficulty iu interpret- 
ing a term bo familiar in our use, 
and in our thoughte. But the en- 
quirers into the science of Political 
Economy, whether it may bo that 
the idea itself is in truth not so dis- 
tinctly defined in our minds as at 
first sight we may take, it to be, or 
that they have not been happy in the 
attempt to single it out, seem, many 
of them at least, to have found not a 
little. 

Let us, however, before proceed- 
ing to examine into the success of 
some of the attempts made to this 
purpose, take upon us to try for 
ourselves what help that popular un- 
derstanding of the word, in which 
we may presume that we all share, 
will aiVord us to finding out some 
such determinate explanation, or 
more explicit abstract expression of 
what is meant by it, as may serve us 
to go on witli some confidence, in 
furHicr eiupiiry. 

If any one were asked, then, what 
do you understand by wealth ? his 
answer would probably not be very 
tar in effect from this — that w(‘nUh 
consists ot a ffreat variety of objects, 
which are, however, all coniieeted 
together by this common propeity 
or character, that they all bear in 
estimation a certain ext’kangeable 
value. If by way of examining muio 
naviowly into what was meant, it 
was asked, is it necessary this value 
bo positively affixed to tlte object 
whicli by it is to be constituted 
wealth, or is it sufficient, that it be 
capable of having it affixed to it; 
we might search for some in- 
stance. Is a diamond then in an uii- 
dis>covered mine in the wilderness of 
some boundless continent— any part 
of wealthy We should reply no. 
V'or it belongs to nobody. Hero 
tlieu, if wo are explaining rightly t^ o 
common understanding of the siio- 
joct, v» e have obtained three elements 
of the idea of wealth. First, an ob- 
ject — secondly, value— tliir«liy, ao 
owner or possessor. Let us now 
try the ground, and see how far 
these three elements will carry us. 

A man is rich or poor,” says 
Adam Smith, giving his notion of 


OF WEALTH. 

wealth incidentally not formally as 
in a definition, according to the de- 
gree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusements of human life.” 

" A man is rich or poor.” Here is 
an owner of the wealth. ** In the de- 
gree in which he can afford.” This 
word afford ” may have a reference 
to price, or it may not. It has, if it sig- 
nifies, as with us it commonly does, 
that he possesses the means of pur- 
chasing the said “ necessaries, conve- 
niences, and amusements;” and in 
that case his wealth must be held to 
consist ill those means — /. e. in that 
which (he sells), or exchanges for 
these necessaries, &c.'’ In the 
other case, he must bo supposed to 
possess the objects which are the 
necessaries, or whicli minister to 
convenience and amusement; and 
when it is said that he can afford to 
use them, it means, if they are siicli 
as are consumed by u^^e, either that 
he has n store of them of which he 
need not fear to see tlie end, or that 
ho has some means, wiien this store 
is exhausted, ot replacing it. 

This might agree very well with 
the notions we set nut with, if wo 
could be certain that the first de- 
scription of mentis always consisted 
of Uingihle objects, lint is this ne- 
ceasafy? His means of purchasing 
may consist of the interest of money 
winch lie has lent, perhaps of divi- 
dends on stork. In wli.at then doea 
his present wealth consist ? blot 
exactly in this interest, or iu these 
dividends, which come in to him 
from time to time, and therefore at 
any particular moment in which we 
speak of his wealth, must bo consi- 
dered at least for the greater part 
but as future existences, and which 
for the present are nothing. His 
wealth must properly be that 
wliich he now possesses and out of 
which these future means will arise. 
What is it then that he now has ? — 
His money? No, for that he cer- 
tainly has not. Ho Las lent it, or 
bought stock wiUi it. What is it 
then that he possesses ? In one case 
a debt ; in the other, a right, or title, 
and nothing more, to the receipt of 
certain dividends, which right or 
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title, however, it is in his power at 
any momeat, if he chooses, to turn 
into money. It would seem, then, 
that we are here compelled a little 
to enlarge or vary our first concep- 
tion ; that since we can perhaps 
hardly take so much liberty with 
language as to call a debt and a title, 
objtrcts ; rather since we had before 
spitken only of visible and tangible 
wealth, and wo have now found a 
species of wealth that is invisible 
and intangible, we must in some 
degree change both our statement 
and our language. We may, for 
objects, speak as logicians do of sub- 
jects, and say that the valuable sub- 
ject in which the wealth resides or 
consists may be either material and 
seoMible, or immaterial and ideal. 
Both the debt and the title, it should 
be observed, come under the con- 
ception which we originally formed 
of wealth — that they have convert- 
ible value or price — both can be ex- 
changed for money. 

But are there means of no other 
kiiidV What are the means of a 
painter, a musician, au ingenious 
mechanic, a day-labourer ? All these 
can ailord in some degree to enjoy 
the necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusemeuts ot human life. How 
tlieu do they afl'ord this? Let us 
suppose every one of them by some 
uiiexpecttd accident stripped of 
every thing he possessed— provi- 
sions, furniture, money, even to pen- 
cils, viuliii, and tools. .Shall we say 
that they are rich or pour? We 
shall cei-caiiiiy say that they are un- 
fortunate; and for the present it 
does not appear that any one of 
them can exactly afford to enjoy 
much either of the conveniences, or 
amusements, or possibly even of the 
necessaries of life. However, let us 
suppose that the labourer is in full 
heHlili and strength, single, out of 
debt, and that tliough this misfor- 
tune has fallen upon him to-day, 
be finds work to- morrow. The 
painter, the musician, and the me- 
chanic, we will provide with good 
friends who are willing to lend them 
a helping hand in their difficulties, 
and will find for them, not only the 
necessary implements of their seve- 
ral businesses, but a little money in 
advance to live on till their own 
shall be coming in. Possihly, for 
we will suppose them tolerably ha- 


nest, they will think the first thing 
they have to do is to pay off their 
debu, and till that is done, though 
they may not think it incumbent on 
them to deny themselves the neces- 
saries, they may be rather sparing 
as to indulgence in conveniences 
and amusements. Suppose, then, 
this time past, their debts cleared, 
and that they have fairly begun the 
world again, the artist high in name, 
painting good pictures, selling them 
at a^ fair price, and well paid ; the 
musician, who is much run after, 
has got a good engagement; and 
the mechanician has a little stock 
on hand, his workshop well fitted 
up, and a thriving trade. Here, 
then, are three men, with an estate 
which has risen out of themselves. 
Gan these aflord to enjoy necessa- 
ries, conv«,niences, and amusements? 
Undoubtedly they can, in something 
much above the lowest degree. 
They are then so far rich. But 
whence, or to put our proper ques- 
tion, what is their wealth ? Not 
surely the little money they have 
begun to put by again, or any little 
provision for comfort and pleasure 
which they may again have collected 
about them, but that which, if these 
were gone, would speedily replace 
them, which, whilst they are spencl- 
iiig or using, is alieady laying up for 
future expenditure; that, in short, 
from which all this springs — their 
talent or skill. It is by possessing 
this, that its possessor can afford to 
enjoy both necessaries, and what is 
mure than necessaries. If, then, 
Adam Smltirs definition compre- 
hends all cases, he is rich in the 
possession of his talent ; and if tlie 
definition is meant to instruct us 
also in the meaning of the term 
** wealth,*’ his talent is his wealth. 

Dues this exceed our own popular 
notion of wealth ? Probably it does 
go a little beyond the idea with 
which we set out when we began to 
attempt to assign a more particular 
meaning to the word, to render our 
own ideas of it, and yet not a great 
way beyond it. We are ready enough 
at least to admit the expression, if 
any one should think proper to use 
it, that such a man’s fortune is at his 
fingers* ends; that he has an estate 
in his head; that his fiddle is wofth 
more to him than another’s land; 
that a father, in educating his ion 
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well, has given him the best outfit. 
When one of Shakapeare’s speakers 
sayatu another (Hmnkt to HurQtio) 

*' Thou — that no revenue haat but 
thy good apirita^to feed and clothe 
thee/*— he meaoa to aay that he baa 
in fact no revenue ; but he doea ho- 
nour to the indigent acholar by ex- 
preaalng in respect to him what has 
been frequently said of other phito- 
Bophera, that hia cheeiful sell-aup- 
ported mind was to him instead of 
riches, and procured him that con- 
tent which wealtli itself is expected 
to acquire, but does not always to 
other men. He was a Simonides, 
who could swim from shipwreck 
with all his possessions about him. 
But if wo should change the appli- 
cation of the poet’s expression, and 
his language a little, and say to one 
of the persons whose history we 
have been pursuing a litile way — 

“ Thou — that no revenue hast but 
thy ifuud u:if, or thy Jair aft, to 
feed and clothe thee,” vve should 
employ a language which, if it de- 
parts a little troiii comrnuu usage, 
coulii allow no doubt ot its meaning, 
not give room for any explanation. 

Is there, however, really a depar- 
ture liere from the common use of 
language? Thus much, certainly; 
that though we should perfectly un- 
derstand the expression, and be most 
ro.idy to admit it, we should say that 
it is hliglitly figurative— just enough 
to come under the appellation ot a 
me.taphor. 

^ow thus niiicli gentle violeiict , 
which we in vmy moderate play of 
the imagination are willing to do to 
language, it would appear that the 
teachers of political economy re<|uiie 
us to admit iu the sober sadness of 
understanding into the settled phra- 
seology of science. Some of them at 
least do, and amtmg them Adam 
Smith. 

The truth is, that u'e now come on 
one of the real points of difficulty 
in the determination of the econo- 
mical idea. Here is an owner, liere 
are product8,.alwayB arising, whether 
of the mechanic’s the painter’s or 
the musician’s art, for tlie harmony 
which the last drawa from bis in- 
strument is a product — that bear a 
price, and are exchanged for it ; but 
unluckily it is not of these products 
after they are brought into existence 
that we must speak, but of the pow- 


er, the talent, which is to give them 
being. Till these are produced, it 
is the talent that is the wealih. And 
the difficulty which we have found 
of applying the term wealth lies not 
exactly in this, that there is no sub- 
ject in which this wealih Is embodied 
and subsists, fur the owner himself 
ia here the subject in whom the 
talent is ; but herein, that altbougli 
the products of the art have a price, 
an exchangeable value, for which 
they are sold, the art itself which 
produces them has no price or ex- 
changeable value, and is not suscep- 
tible of sale. 

Nor let this seem to be trifiing 
with words or with thoughts. It is 
the natural impossibility that the 
human being should be any property 
but his own, his exemption from that 
to whi( h every thing that is appro- 
priated about him is subject, sale, 
that makes the talent which dwelling 
iu him, is to him the source, as po- 
sitively and elfectiially, as J.iiid let, 
or money lent, of income, or of a 
continual accession of real {ickiiow- 
ledged solid wealth, to be with dif- 
ficulty conceived by us as wealth. 

Thai this and nothing else is rehlly 
the ground of the difficulty will 
appear from this, that where, by liu- 
niaii Jaws violating Nature, this na- 
tural iuipossibility is oveicome, and 
the human being is himself made 
property and ni:u ketable, the whole 
difficulty of the conception ceases, 
and it becomes as simple as any 
thing else that happens in the mart, 
that the slave who sings or dances 
well, or is skilliil on an iustrumeut, 
should fetch twice the price of au- 
otlier who is destitute of any such 
accomplishment. Here, not the pro- 
ducts of the talent, but the talent 
itself, is sold, by the sale of the sub- 
ject containing it. 

If we can get over the repug- 
nance of human nature to its own 
degradation, and treat as a matter 
of science what we feel with abhor- 
rence, we shall find that the intel- 
lectual difficulty is removed. Every 
quality of mind or body may be sold 
with him to whom, if he weie free, 
it would be only metaphorically 
riches. Health, and strength, and 
integrity may be sold. A healthy 
slave, a stout slave, a trusty slave, 
are all more valuable for these quali- 
fications— they bear a price in pro- 
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portion, and their owner in posses- 
sing them possesses wealth accord- 

There is then one way, and one 
only, in which the conception of a 
human power or tpialifi cation as 
wealth can be made perfectly con- 
sistent with onr ordinary representa- 
tion of that idea. Where this has 
not place, the conception of a talent 
as wealth, which, residing in an un- 
exchangeable subject, cannot in itself 
bo made the matter of exchange, 
must certainly be considered as 
something dilTcrent, in however 
small a degree, from the popular 
understanding of it. 

But the case is not yet done with. 
"A mail,’' says Adam Smith, “is 
rich or poor according to the degree 
ill wliicli he can (ifjortl to enjoy the 
necessaries, conveniences, or amu'^c- 
ments of human life.” But it oc- 
curred to us as possible that a man 
might .already possess these so as 
to need no exchange t<» procure 
Ihern. Or he might pos'^ess the 
means from which they would arise, 
his own laud, his own (lock, &c. 
Wo may suppose this in a state in 
which there is no exchange, and we 
may auppos.' that (without servants, 
for if he employed them, though 
without money, he must exchange 
their maintenance against llndr J«i- 
hour), by bis own labour joined 
with that of his natural bimily, lie 
enjoys abuudatifly the necessaries, 
some simpio conveniences, and some 
of the simple and aneient, ainnse- 
ments of human life. Should we 
apply to Ids eondidon the name of 
wealth ? Certainly we should — of 
simple and rude wealth indeed, dis- 
tinguisliing it from our own. But 
we slioulu not hesitate to allow it 
tiko name. But this inUoduees no 
didicuUy into our search, for though 
there is hero no exchange, and the 
value in the eyes of the owner must 
therefore be independent of ex- 
change or price, prkiperly so called, 
yet these arc all subjects capable 
of exchange, and with the revolu- 
tion of manners will become so. 
To the owner they are not esti- 
mated by price, for he knows no- 
thing of it by the supposition. Yet 
to him too they have value. To him 
too they are wealth ? Can we find 
on what principle of estimation V 
*' He is rich,” says Adam Smith, 


'' as he can afford to enjoy necessa- 
ries, conveniences, and amuse- 
ments.” To enjoy I Is it this, then, 
that gives worth in his sight to his 
flock and bis tilled ground and 
gathered stores? Is ft this possibi- 
lity and expectation of enjoyment, 
an enjoyment substantial and indis- 

f iensable, as well as grateful, that 
mpresses upon his possessions the 
character of wealth? 

There can bo no doubt of the an- 
swer. For it is in fact nothing else 
than the power of procuring this en- 
j oyment~(and this is meant by the de- 
finition)~that makes any exchange- 
able subject, by transferring wliicb, 
the enjoyment will be procured— a 
matter of wealth to the possessor. 
AVc must then, it seems, acknowledge 
that there maybe wealth where there 
is nothing to he exchanged, although 
in our first contemplation of the ob- 
jects composing the wealth of the. 
world, the character of price, in ex- 
change was the first that struck us, 
and ill our subsequent enquiry wo 
have till now continually met with 
it. We must say, then, that this 
character is not indispensable to the 
idea of wealth. But we may remark, 
that the exception belongs to very 
limited and peculiar cireumstanceH j 
and that it regards those very objerts 
which in other circiimstauces have 
tlii.s i liaracter of value impressed on 
tliern. 

We leave the definition of Adam 
Smith, then, with these ideas, as 
iri'duded in the. idea of wealth ; an 
owner : a 8uhj''ct in wiiicli the. 
wealth is, which may be sensible 
or immaterial: which may be ex- 
ternal to himself, or may bn himself: 
in general, the idea of exehangi'.able- 
ness, or price: in some iustauces, a 
value consisting in the power of 
yielding various human enjoyments 
without that idea; and in all in- 
stances, as far as we have yet seen, 
the uUimatu tendency to procuro 
such enjoyments as the life and in- 
dispensable condition of the value. 

Let us try another instructor. 
Ricardo, in the chapter on Value and 
Riches, in his Principles of Political 
Economy, accepts the definition of 
Adam Smith with groat praise. It 
might not bo necessary, therefore, to 
quote any of his own. As, however, 
every man’s meaning may be best 
taken in his own words, and he gives 
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a sort of definition incidentally, we 
may quote it. It will be found to 
agree nearly with that which we have 
been considering. 

** It may be said then,” obaervea 
Ricardo, ** of two countries possess- 
ing precisely the same quantity of 
all the necessaries and comforts of 
life, that they are equally rich.** 

Here is possession in the owners 
— the two nations— and the subjects 
having that value which consists in 
their adaptation to use or enjoyment 
** necessaries and comforts.** He 
gives no light on the abstruse ques- 
tion how far those powers and 
sources of wealth which reside in the 
mind arc to he considered, according 
to Smith’s idea, ns actual wealth ; and 
by leaving out all idea of cost which 
Smith has expressed in the word 
he has admitted a latitude into 
his detiriitiun, if we may tako it so 
strictly, wliicli we may bo better able 
to ex(>Iain when we have proposed 
the defiuitions of one or two other 
wii'ers. 

Lord Lauderdale, in “ an Enquiry 
into the Nature and Oiigiu of Public 
Wealth,” after confuting, as he sup- 
poses, w'hat ho calls the coinmuuly 
received opinion that the w'ealth of 
a nation is the sum total of the riches 
of the individuals composing it, goes 
on to say — “Thus it becomes neces- 
sai ; to adopt a definition of public 
wealth, which conveys a different 
idea of it from that which has been 
generally received; and it is there- 
fore submitted, that wealth may be 
accurately delined — to contiiit of all 
that man t/ams, ub iibijut o? dilajhtjul 
to 

Let Mr Mallhus ciiticise for us. 
Ill the first cliapter of his Principles 
of Political Economy, which is occu- 
pied wholly in considering the defi- 
nitions of wealth and productive 
labour, and in the first seciiu% which 
is devoted to an examination of the 
definitions of wealth, he has cited 
this definition. And he thus reinaiks 
upon it. 

“ This definition obviously in- 
cludes every thing, whether material 
or intellectual, whether tangible or 
otherwise, which contributes to the 
advantage or pleasure of mankind, 
and, of course, includes the benefits 
and gratifications derived from relU 
gion, from morals, from political and 
civil liberty, from oratory^ from in- 


structive and agreeable conversation, 
from music, dancing, acting, and 
other similar sources. But an en- 
quiry into the nature and causes of 
these kinds of wealth would evi- 
dently extend beyond the bounds of 
any single science. If we wish to 
attain any thing like precision in our 
enquiries when we treat of wealth, 
we must narrow the field of enquiry, 
and draw some line, which will 
ieave us only those objects, the In- 
crease or decrease of which is capa- 
ble of being cbtimated 'with more 
accuracy.’* 

Mr Malthus has said justly, that 
Lord Lauderdale's definition is too 
wide. It includes, he says, all moral 
and intellectual pleasures, or rather 
the objects to wdiich those pleasures 
refer. He might have added that it 
includes pleasures of a more sensi- 
ble kind — health, climate, sunshine, 
the eleineiit'i of air and water, &c. 
But on the criticism of Mi Malthus, 
with respect to moral and intellec- 
tual benefits and gratifications, it U 
necessary to make a distinction 
whicli lie has not made. 1 'Ik so aro 
ill relation to political economy of 
two orders. Some of these benefits 
and pleasures are capable of being 
exchanged for a price, bouglit and 
sold. Somo olhers may be ex- 
changed, but it is without price. 
Mr Multhus’s illustiation affuids us 
examples of both these ; as, for in- 
Btaiice, the pleasures of music, ac- 
ting, Ike., aie of course sold; the 
oratory of a ple.'ider is the subject of 
price — it is sold; even the highest, 
the benefits and gratifications of re- 
ligion, must be siiid to be so far pur- 
chased, as the sacred office which 
is devoted to oomniunicating them, 
is the means of the most honourable 
support to those wiio hold it,but must 
therefore be ironsidered in the view 
of tills science, as bearing, besides 
its inappreciable, a value appre- 
ciable as the other works and labours 
of men are. This is one class ; and 
as far as these are concerned, tlie 
criticism of Mr Malthus takes for 
granted a question which is in dis- 
pute between him and other econo- 
iiiists, namely, whether any of the 
immaterial powers subsisting in the 
human being himself are to be ac- 
counted as wealth. 'With regard to 
tlie second class, which he princi- 
pally contemplated, his censure of 
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the definition is indispuUblf just 
All those ple.asiires and advantages 
which are estimated in feelinc^ whol- 
ly, and have no other mode of estima- 
tion of mankind, which are often ca- 
pable of exchamre, but of an exchange 
which does not in the least degree 
alter their puiity, since the repay- 
ment is in a value Hiinilarly estimated 
— the pleasures of tiie uatnra) afl'ec- 
lions, the tender inteicliaiii'e of love 
for li»ve, of kind oftices lor kind of- 
fices, of gratitude for benefits, of 
filial piety for parental benevolence, 
all that great and better half of hu- 
man happiness wliich the. heart and 
inmost soul own, and in which they 
alone, will transact for themselves, 
will give and lend and repay — are, 
as Mr Malihiishas well pointed out, 
included in and vitiate tlic defiuitiun 
which he condeins. 

Let UH see Imw Mr Malfhus extri- 
cates hmatlf. “ To avoid tiie*ie ob- 
jections," he says, alter showing 
what he conceives to be the defect 
ot the definitions of several dilferent 
authors, ** and to keep at an etjual 
distance from a too confined or a too 
iiidiseiimiiiate sense of the term, / 
siiould (Ufina weaitii to be, thouc inum 

tciird ohjrcfs, v fnrh atn mnssari/y 
usrf'ulf or ntfree'ihfr to m'o.kind.** 

Mr Malihtis, theiefore, positively 
denies the opinion ot Adam .Smith, 
that the tuapiired and usetul talents 
of its iiiiiabitiints are part of the 
wealth ofacouiitiy; though it must 
be coiife.ssed, he seems haMlly aware 
of his having ( ntertained it wlieii he 
says, — " Adam Sniith has no where 
given a very 1 egular arid forinHl de- 
finition of wealth, hut that the mean- 
ing wliich he attuciies to the term is 
confined to material ' objects, is, 
throughout his work, siifiiciently 
manifest. His prevailing desciip- 
tioii may be said to be * tlie annual 
produce of laud and labour.’ ’* 

Mr Multhus makes no provision 
for the estimation or the treatment, 
in any way under the science, of 
those firoducts of diverse arts and 
powers, which, if they cannot be 
called weal til because they have no 
endurance, fcdl under the laws of 
wealth in every other respect, and 
have one quality that indisputably 
places tlieiii among tlie objects consi- 
dered by political economy, namely, 
that they have a value exchangeable 
for money ; and he leaves room for 


the admission of some objects which 
it is to be presumed he did not mean 
to include, as the elements of air and 
water, rain and starlight, atid all 
products of the earth, which, though 
they may be useful to man, exist In 
such quantity, or under such cir- 
cumstances, that they have not been 
appropriated ; neither docs ho in- 
clude, in Ills lerina at least, the in- 
dispensable idea of ownership or ap- 
propriation. 

What we find positive in Mr Mal- 
tliiis's definition, is the exclusion of 
ail iiiimateriai subjects, if they may 
be so called, from the denomination, 
wealth, a disputed point; secondly, 
the asset lion of some pleasant or 
useful quality in the subject, as th.it 
quality for which essentially it is 
accounted as wealth, the basis of 
the idea, a point as to which all are 
agreed. 

Here is another definition by (Co- 
lonel Torrens. It nearly follows Mr 
MalthuH's, but with an addition, 
which partially coirrcts one defect 
which we iiavo seemed tudiscover in 
that able enquirer’s. 

" Wealth," he says, “ considered 
as the object of economical science, 
con-^lsts of those material ai tides 
which are useful or desirable to man, 
and which it rcrinirc^ aorne poitinu of 
rohadartf c tertian to procure or to 
pn t^nre.** 

He agrees with Mr Malthiis in 1!- 
niidtig the idea of wi>alth to mote- 
ii(d objects, the disputed point; and 
In distinguishing as the basis of it 
some sort of utility or pleasureahle- 
nesH attached to tiiem, the point un- 
disputed. He adds the condition, 
that some portitm of voluntary la- 
bour shall be ind]*«pensab1e to the 
acquisition or preservation of them. 

Now, this addition does two things 
for this definition, which are want- 
ing toHMr Mallhus’s, but both im- 
perfectly. 

Ill the first place, the words ** to 
procure or to preserve,” introduce, 
though somewhat obliquely, the idea 
of property, or ownership ; thus 
rightly excluding from the definition 
all such material objects as afford 
enjoyment to man, without any act 
of appropriation, as the greater natu- 
ral objects which affect the imagina- 
tion do. But the introduction of the 
notion of property is, in this respect, 
indeterminate and Imperfect— that 
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it leaves ub In uncertainty whether 
that only is wealth which already haa 
been so procured or preserved, or 
that also which, if ever it is procu- 
red, will be procured with labour 
and exertion — that it includes, in 
shiirt, as wealth, that which, though 
fulfilliug the other condicious of the 
definitiun, has not yet been, and that 
which will be appropriated, as well 
as tliat which is under actual ap- 
propriation. 

Desides — of things actually appro- 
priated, many are not wealth. Colo- 
nel Torrens, by introducing the con- 
dition of the necessity of some por- 
tion of voluntary exertion to procure 
the siihject constituting wealth, has 
intended, he expressly tcllt. us, to ex- 
clude some things which possess 
the highest utility, and wliicli are 
even necessary to our exigence,” 
hut which ** come not under the 
deiioiniiiatum of wealth,” because 
“ to the iMissession ot utility’’ is not 

huperadded’’ this ‘'circumstance 
of having hceii piocurcd by soine 
voliintHiy exertion.” And he gives 
examples. ” Though the air," be 
says, ” which we breathe, and the 
uoiibeams by which W'emc warmed, 
are in the highest degree useful and 
iiecessury, it w<mld he a departure 
from the precision of language, to 
denoininate them ai tides of wealth.” 

It would HO, iridispiitahly. But 
does his coiidiiioii hhnt them out 
from this deiioiniiKniou ? It is plain 
thaf on the coiitiury, it leaves them 
ill the fullest possession of it. Since 
neither of these enjoyments or ad- 
vantages are procured, vsiihout it; 
even the gentle, almost unconscious 
act by which we bieaihe, and the 
li'W slow steps which lead the old 
mail to the stone, on which he hits 
and suns himself, aie acts in which 
there is some portion of voluntary 
exertion. 

We have seen that to give a defi- 
iiitioii of wealth, such as might be 
found siiflidently exact to satisfy 
litd purposes of scieniitic enqu-ry, 
or even one HufTicieutiy measured 
to that ordinary and popular repre- 
sentation which we make to our- 
selves of this idea, to stand as its 
expression, is not so easy as at the 
first glance we might have been dis- 
posed to imagine it. At least that 
it has not proved so to some writers 
of high ability, who have attempted 


it. In some of their dehnitions, it 
has been impossible for us to say 
how mucli was or was not intended 
to be included. We could tiiid, 
indeed, upon sifting tlie terms of 
the dehnitioD, what these were 
adapted or were not adapted to 
comprehend; but wo had no suf- 
ficient means for judging whether 
the too great laxity which we some- 
times seemed to detect in these, 
their undue largeness of compre- 
hension, was to he attributed to de- 
sign in the author, who really meant 
to extend the notion of wealtli fur- 
ther than it was carried i>y others 
with whom we compared him, or 
than it is commonly understood; — 
or, whether it might he owing merely 
to an uufortiiiiaiK choice ot expres- 
sion, going beyond the tliouglit, and 
thus iiicliidiog objects which it was 
not intended to comprehend. Per- 
haps sometimes one, soinetimes the 
other, might be the tt utli. 

Our object, however, in reviewing 
theNo several definiiiuiiH, was not ho 
much to demonstrate the ditlirulty 
with which the attempt was attend- 
ed, as, if possible, to arrive nt one, in 
which we niigiit rest Tt would havo 
seemed something gained to us, if we 
could have succeeded in positively 
expounding the idea, which in our 
own Oi dinary and familiar use we 
attach to the woid io (luesiion. But 
it was of much more coijM'f|uence 
that wo should he able to say, what 
was its pi Opel* scleiilirir. signilica- 
lioii. Since all the wi iters use it 
upon all occ.isions ; since it is ad- 
mitted by all to coin|)ieheiid the 
whole Huhjcct of research, unless 
this Crin be toiind, we must labour 
under the double perplexity of be- 
ing exposed, ill the first place, always 
to misijiiderstand our author; and 
in the next, of never distinctly com- 
prehending the subject of our pur- 
suit 

We have found, as far as we went, 
a general agreement in considering 
that the essential element of estima- 
tion, the ground of the idea of 
wealth, Is some human utility or 
pleasure which the object regaided 
as wealth is capable, or supposed 
capable of affording. It appeared 
to us, further, that the idea of wealth 
necessarily Includes that of a pre- 
sent appropriation, although in this 
and every further step we found, in 
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tome or otlier of the authora from 
whom we hoped for instruction, di- 
vision or uncertaintjr of Opinion. 
We found a positive contradiction 
of opinion between S.iiith find two 
other writers, Mallhus and Tom'iis, 
on the question wbeilier that wliit h 
is immaterial and ideal can be ac< 
counted as vvi.'j!'h, Smitli explicitly 
reckoning into liis enuniRratioii of 
the several coinpotient parts of a na- 
tional rapiiai, as one disiinct divi- 
sion (il tJiM fixed eapii.d, “ the ac- 
quired and U'^eriil abilities of ail tlio 
inhabiiatits or ineriibers oi the socie- 
ty;'' and Maltlius an(lTorieiis,oiithe 
otln-r side, as explicitly and decided- 
ly rcrilrictini^ the idea of wealth to 
thini^s sensible rind rnateiial — a dis- 
pute ill wliicii we seemed to find a 
difliculty in kiiuwiu;' with which 
side to take I/istly, wc wvie 

compelled, after selecting as a pro- 
bable general charactr^r of things 
conatitueiit of wealth, their beating 
price, or a value in (‘xchange, to 
conftii'H that them were instances iu 
which wealth must be acKiiowledged 
as HubsUting, where >et, from pecu- 
liar cii'ciiinstances debairing ex- 
change, pi ice had uo place, uUhoiigh 
the wide extent to which piice ac- 
companies wealth, seeming almost 
to measure it, and the observation 
that even where it does not exist, 
the subjects held as wealth are of the 
kind to which it is (dsewliere ap- 
plied, made us uiiwiiJing at oiico 
wholly to throw it out of considera- 
tion. 

The diflicukies which principally 
fllni(*k us iu this attempt to find a 
detiiiition w'ere them Fust, the 
great and intrinsic difliculty of 
knowing how to deal with the lin- 
uiateriui W'ealth asserted by Smith, 
but contested by Malthus and 
his associate. On the qne hand, 
it was peifccUy clear that there aio 
talents — indeed, society abounds 
witli them, is filled with them — 
which are continual sources of 
wealth to their possessors and the 
society ; sources ns much as ca- 
pital of any kind or laud itself is. 
Is one source of wealth to be ac- 
counted as wealth and not another? 
Is a country rich by the products ns 
soon as they aro brought into ex- 
istence, and not rich by possessing 
the sources from which they flow ? 
Can any answer be given to the 


argument on which Smith himself 
advances the claim of the sourcea of 
wealth to be acknowledged as capi- 
tal ? , 

Again, if nothing immaterial^ is 
wealth, by what name shall we bring 
under the jurisdiciiou of the science 
those products which bear this strong, 
and one might have supposed, unde- 
niable stamp of wealth, that they 
have cxciiaugcable value, and yet 
perish in the moment in which they 
am produced? Such are those 
ipomentaiy works of some of the 
fine arts, which, al though they fill 
listening or gaxiug crowds from iiio- 
iirieiit to muineiit with trembling and 
passionate delight, aro extinct in 
the past, as siiddeiily as they cease 
to stream on the eye and the ear — 
the actor’s and tlione of the ailist 
of harmony or song. But these 
ought hditdly perhaps to be adduced 
as an argument in the oppusitiou 
of opinion of Smith and these two 
writers, since Smith himself i ejects 
these prodiK'ts from the catalogue of 
wealth, by the discrediting name of 
unproductive services. The inima- 
ieiitd ptoduct which takes place in 
all conimunicatiou of instruction 
though it would by Maltbus and 
Torrens he equally rejected with the 
play of tile actor and the sounds of 
the muHiciciii, would by Smith bo 
taken into account; since, although 
the act of coniinunicalion be as sud- 
denly over as those of which we 
have just spoken, the instruction it- 
self remains as a,.vvoik fixed and per- 
manent, entering, if it is of any value, 
under that denomination of capital, 
which, according to Smith’s words, 
consists in “ the acquired and useful 
Hbiliiies of all the members of the so- 
ciety.” On the other baud, it must ho 
owned that the limilatioiijsuppuited 
by the twoauthois wh6m we have in 
this instance opposed to Smith, refus- 
ing the term to these ideal, and re- 
stricting it to material objects, is in 
stricter conformity with at least our 
ordinary habitudes of thought and 
language, which do not, without some 
effort, give way in adopting this 
novel exposition, 

M. Say, in an epitome of his doc- 
trines, which he ' has annexed to 
the fifth edition of his ** Treatise on 
Political Economy,’* after duly 
weighing the objections which had 
been made to his former expositions 
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of bi^ peculiar vletrs, by aiitago- 
uists and critics, both in this coun- 
try and his own, has collected his 
ideas of wealth in the following pas- 
sage 

“ The word wraltii, in its most 
extended sense, designates the goods 
which we possess, and which are 
rapal)le uf serving for the satisfac- 
tion of oiir wants, or even for the 
gratihcation of oiir tastes. 

“ The goods which are equally ac- 
ceasioJe to all, which every one may 
enjoy at his pleasure, without being 
obliged to purchase them, without 
tear of exhausting them, such as the 
air, water, the light of the sun being 
gratuitously given us by nature, may 
be cslird 'natural wealth.* As these 
can iiiiither be produced, nor distri- 
buted, nor consumed, they do not 
fall under the consideration of poli- 
tical economy. 

“ 'riiat w« alth of v/hich the study 
is the object of this science, is com- 
posed ot the fjoofh u'fuch ure pos~ 
find which huve a ucofjHitnd 
mine. It may be called social wealthy 
beenuso it exists only amongst men 
in society. 

“ Value is lecotjnisal when it can 
command another value in the way 
of exchange. 

“ One may be rich in products al- 
ready existing, or in productive 
funds," i. 0 . sources of production. 

Jl;' products already existing, Say 
means brought into existence by hu- 
man iiidustiy, or art. 

Productive funds, or sources of 
prudijctiuii, are elM^where defined by 
him a-t uf two kinds : — consisting on 
one* side in the material instruments 
ornieansof production, on the other, 
of the immaterial powers instru- 
mental to production residing in 
man. 

Hyproduction M. Say understands 
the creating, as he calls it, uf a uti- 
lity, taking that word in P'e most 
extimded sense, of whatever is ac- 
knowledged hy man as serving man, 
however mistaken he may be hi Kia 
estimate of that service. 

Wo mast confess that this descrip- 
tion, or view, or definition, if it may 
be so called, of wealthy appeals to 
us to be the most self- consistent and 
entire, and the most capable of be- 
ing carried through the science of 
any which have now been reviewed. 

Whatever terms, or elements, we 
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have already appeared to have de- 
termined .as necessary to be con- 
tained in the definition are found 
hero. 

There is, in the first place, the 
element on which we found all 
agreed, of some desired utility or 
pleasure, expressed in the word 
*' goofUt* of which wealth is said to 
consist. 

St'cohdli/, There is the element of 
ownersliip, or property — the appro- 
priation being also determined to be 
present, not possible merely, or even 
future — ** goods irhich arc possessed.** 

There is, thirdly, the element of 
price or exchangeable value so mo- 
dified or qualified as to remove 
the diiliciiUy whicli we found in ap- 
plying this as a universal character 
of wealth. Fur that diiliculty was of 
this kind — tliat wo found there were 
certain Kiates iu wliich the human, 
being does, or msy bo 6uppot>ed to 
exist, certain primitive and simple 
inodes of living, iu wliich there is no 
e\ciiang(‘, none at least beyond tlie 
liriiitH ol his natural family which is 
not here considered ; no price, there- 
fore, or exchangeable value; in 
which nevertheless there is unde- 
niably wealth ; wealtli of the same 
kind wliich wo most readily acknow- 
ledge in all his ordinary cundillons—i 
of material existences, ihaiiimate or 
living, which he has multiplied 
around him, full of pleasure to him, 
and of utility. Now, M. Say does not 
to this kind of wealth deny the name ; 
blithe draws precisely the lino of dis- 
tinction which wc needed, simplyby 
excluding it from the cognizance of 
our science. “ That wealth of which 
the sfitdg is the object of this science is 

composed of the goods wliich 

have a rerognistd value;" explaining 
recognised to mean acknowledged in 
exchange by a price. “ Value," ha 
says, ** is recognised when it can com- 
mand anotber value in the way of 
exchange.*’ 

Finally, it does not seem possible, 
on the fuilest consideration, to deny 
to the term wcalili that enlargement 
from our ordiuary use which is 
claimed for it by Smith, and to admit 
as wealth those immaterial powers 
productive of wealth winch dwell in 
the human being. A study which 
endeavours to reduce under ^ the 
severe form of science, .subjects 
known to us in the commonest In- 

3 H 
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tercourse of life, and which are 
ibemaelveB a great part of that inter* 
course, must be expected to make 
demaads upon language which our 
uae has hardly enabled it to supply. 
It miiMt be expected to direct ibo 
powers of thought upon its subjects, 
not only with a rigour, but for pur- 
poses which had not liiiherto been 
found, in their application to them. 
These Riitijects, which have been thus 
far familiarly iutelligihin to us, aro 
now thrown into forms strange to 
our litiderstandiug. They arc broken 
down into elements into which we 
were nut accustomed to separate 
them, aud united in classes into 
which we did not think they could 
be brought together. 

The distiuction introduced by M. 
Say between natural and social 
wealth is very proper, and is ol use 
in fully clearing up our ideas of ihia 
subject. It evidently serves to re- 
move some of the difficulties which 
perplexed more than one defiuition 
of those we examined. As for in- 
stance, the exclusion attempted un- 
successfully by Colonel Torrens of 
the enjoyment and use of the air we 
breathe, of the warmth of the sun, is 


thus placed on a secure ground. To 
breathe elf* to enjoy the sun, aro not 
instances of use and pleasure ip 
Tyhleh voluntary exertion has no 
part whatever. But they aro in- 
stances of benefits, which, having 
been acquired with exertion, liuw- 
ever alight, are incommunicable. 
In consequence, they can lot have 
what M. Say calls a rrcoynised value : 
that is. a value acknowledged by the 
exchange of other goods ior them, 
and by w'aniiug this sign, are unequi- 
vocally excluded from that desciip' 
tion of wealth which is the subject 
of enquiry in political economy. 

Might we perhaps sum up the 
whole of what we have now found 
of the characteristics of that wealth 
which is the object of economical 
enquiry in this definition of our own, 
which we submit with some confi- 
dence to the examination of the 
Political Economy Club — “ T/ml 
u’vnVh anisiats of oil mulct ml or im~ 
nmlrt'ial subjects posscsst d btf imn^ 
Itariiuf a volue esscttlial/i/ (itnved 
/torn some set vice tv/nek these stibjtrU 
are capable of rendering, but also dc^ 
Jiintelt/ rtcognised in the tronsjir or 
e.t change of one for another*' 
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VERNAL SKBTCRES. BY DELTA. 

No.L 

TUB DEFEAT OF 'WINTER. 

I* IX. 


But yester morn the frozen anow 
Grimly o'ermantled lawn and Jea; 
Grey clouds shut out tbe sky; the sea 
Whitened in foam the cliffs below; 
And stormblasts vexed the leafless 
tree. 

IT. 

And now — as by the sudden wave 
Of some benign enchanter's rod— 
How placidly the waters lave 
The entrance of the dank sea-cave — 
llowbrifrlitlygreens the vernal sod ! 

HI. 

Up from the dark mould, see, arise 
The snow- drop with its soundless 
bell ! 

The crocus opes its azure eyes ; 

And, by the fountaiii-siilc, espies 
A thousand daisies in the dell ! 

IV. 

Hearken the biids — all winter lon^, 
That through the bleak air tune- 
less flew ; 

The woodlands seem alive with 
song,— 

They flit about, a rapturous throng. 
And dart the green boughs thro* 
and thro*. 

V. 

Upon the furze the linnet sits. 

And to the silence sweetly sings; — 
Up from the grass the sky-laik flits. 
Pours forth its gushing song by fits, 
And upwards soars on twinkling 
wings I 

VI. 

From crevice and from sheltered 
nook. 

Where they have slept the winter 
through. 

The midge and fly now gladly look 
On the blight sun; — some skim the 
brook, 

SoHiC wheel in mazy circles by. 

VII. 

The bee within its waxen ceil. 

Hath felt the vernal call, and comes 
Forth in the warm daylight tod well, — 
Hath bade tlie silent hive farewell. 
And o’er the field delighted hums I 

VIII. 

Sky— earth— and ocean— each hath 
felt 

The sudden influence; life re- 
newed 

Into all nature's veins hath stealt; 
And Love, with an engirding belt, 
Hath beautified the solitude. 


As at a new, a glorious birth. 

The soul exults, the heart leaps 
up; 

vlsiotK^d joy illumines earth; 

The piimruse glows with silent 
mirth, 

Ab dues the hyacinth’s blue cup. 

X. 

The spiiit swells— the thoughts ex- 
pand. 

As if escaped from brooding 
gloom ; 

And in ibi* sky, .iml oVr tiie land, 

Are traced, as with an Angel’s liand. 
The embryo tints o( coming bloom. 

XI. 

Awaken vanished thoughts — come 
back 

The visions of impassioned youth ; 

And lIo|)e once /noie n gilds the 
ti at'k, 

O’er which hadi floated long tlic 
rack, 

Stormy and dim, of cheerlesa 
Tiulh. 

XII. 

In hoyliood, ere the spirit knew, 
IJuw round the caiih the seasons 
range, 

There seemed an amaranthine hue 

Upon the waiUflower, and the. blue 
Anemone, that owned not change ; 

XIII. 

But Time, the moral monitor, 

Blushed, one by one, blight 
dreams away. 

Till scarce, is left, but to deplore 

Things that ha\e heeii — to be no 
more — 

Vainly we seek them -where are, 
they y 

\iv. 

Unto the biids — iiuto the hlooni 
Of opening flowers a luve was 
given, 

As if our woild knew not a tomb — 

Ah if our yearning hearts had room 
For boundless bliss, and earth was 
heaven ! • 

xv. 

Away !- no dreams of gloom should 
dim 

The spirit on a morn like this ; 

Fill up a beaker to the brim, 

Of sunny thought**, the beads which 
swim 

Upon it, all shall melt in bliss. 
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No. II. 

FAREWELL TO A SCENE OF YOUTH. 


I. 

Farewell, vernal landscape, whose valleys are bright 
With the time-hallowed visions of vanished delight;' 

Thy beauties more deeply are traced on my heart, 

Since now comes the hour when from all 1 depart. 

II. 

Farewell to thy meadows, farewell to thy groves, 

The seat of my childhood, the scene of iiiy loves, 

Ah ! never again shall the future restore 
The days that are past, or the pleasures of yore ! 

III. 

Farewell to thy murmuring waters that run. 

Now shadowed by woodlands, now bright in the. sun. 

Where the trout and the minnow, the warm summer long. 

Seem to listen, when gliding, the linnet s blithe song. 

IV. 

Farewell to the ruins of castle and keep. 

That, telling of past days, yet frown from the steep 
In solemn memento—thnt all we survey. 

Like dew from the morning grass, passeth away ! 

V. 

Farewell, ye green chestnut trees, under whose shade, 

III the gloom of the tempest so oft 1 have strayed, 

So oft I have lingered, in solitude blest, 

When the blackbird sings hymns to the sun in the west. 

VI. 

Farewell, ye far mountains, that hem in tlic scene 
With your summits of a^ure, and pale sides of green — 

How oft, in my wanderings, with soul as on fire, 

Have I watched o'er your summits the daylight expiie ! 

VII. 

Farewell, but a bright pictured dream is the past, 

And the pre.sent shall be but the future at last, 

Hopes are thoughts, — and like dreams of the morning decay—. 
Friends are things — but as years circle on, where arc they ? 

VIII, 

Farewell I ’neath the morning beams cloudless and bright— 
Farewell! ’nea^tli the star-spangled darkness of iiigiit — 
Through the bushes aiul brakes of tby glens have 1 strayed, 
And all nature’s aspects with rapture surveyed ! 

IX. 

Farewell, scones of beauty— earth brighter may sbotv, — 

But none for my soul ere shall equal the glow 

Which youth, love, and friendship, o’er mountain and dell 

Of thine have outspread their enchantment— farewell ! 

No. III. 

AN APRIL EVENINU. 


With what serene tranquillity pale Eve 
O’ermantles Earth, embathiug all around 
In purple beauty 1 and as if by spoil 
Of unseen magic, tempering every sound 
And sight to an harmonious unison, 
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Soft and ElyBian. 0*er the Grampian peaka 
Of the far west— where, on the horizon'a verge 
Earth blends with Heaven~a dazzling glory tells 
Yet of the new- set sun, tinging a ring 
Of clouds, his bright retainers, with the hues 
Of Juno's bird:— the sky all else is clear, 

A stainless arch, through which the approaching stars, 

By Vesper heralded, just show themselves. 

II. 

How speaks this April twilight to the heart ! 

Silence seems brooding o'er the vernal elms, 

That, like a diadem, encircle thee 
White Oomat, viewed in exquisite relief 
Against the Pentland's gulfy depths of blue, 

III the south-west afar ; and, from thy knoll. 

With bastions flanked, and gnarly trees bestrewn, 

Deserted Craigmillar, thy days of war, 

And testal nights o'erpast, thou lookrst down — 

A spectral emblem of departed times — 

Mournfully solemn on the fields around. 

Green with the promise of another year. 

111 . 

And, Ocean, thou art wavcless ; not a sound 
(/Oiues from thy shore — a sullen yellow line, 

Far 8ti etching, ill its utter loneliness, 

Through the dim east. The duck, in halcyon calm. 

Slumbers upon thy bosom ; and the gull, 

That, with its veering wing, and restless shriek, 

Seemed like the haunting spectro of the bay. 

Hath winged to its island clifT—round which remote 
Lie anchored ships, dim seen. Yes ! tliuu art btill, 

Thou changeful element, whose ebb and flow 
Seem like the pulses of the natural world — 

A measurement by which the lapse of time 
To man is noted; — and thy .slumberous breath 
Floats landward; even like zephyr on my cheek 
1 feel it; and the lilac boughs, o’erhead. 

Just stirred, from every tuft of richest bloom 
Shake down sweet incense. In the Northern sky, 

Twilight hath spread her dusky mantle blue. 

O'er the coned Lomonds, down to where tlie May, 

On tills bide views the Forth, on that the plain 
Of the broad German sea. Thy nearer crest, 

Inchkeith, yet shows of green ; — and lo I tliy light 
Well- loved by mariners— to wandering hearts 
Speaking of hor.e-delights—- Tis now a speck, 

And now a flaring meteor. 

Hark the note 

Of the near blackbird from the greening bough 
Of yon broad chestnut -’tis a funeral by inn 
O’er day departed ! To the listening sky 
’Tis sung, and to the gathering stars, the green 
Of all the dewy pastures, and the blue 
Of wandering rivulets that mirror heaven. 

IV. 

Pleasant it is, within this woven bower 
Of wildrose; hop, and honeysuckle boughs,— 

VVhile perfume from the apple blossom breathes, 

And Sky, Earth, Air, and Ocean arc at rest, 

Lingering to listen. Father, which art in Heaven I 
Thy works proclaim thee,— morn, and noon, and night, 

Are full of thee— Oh ! were we wise to learn ! 
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TO THR PDITOR OF BLACKWOOD's MA6ASS1NR. 

Sir, — “ A goodly portion of Homer's vein, espeeiall of that which is ap- 
parent in the Odyssey, may be detected in the mingled sprightliness, ten- 
derness, and fervour of the Orlundo Furioto** 

I iiave expresHed the opinion here cited in my Dissertation on the Rise 
and Progress of Literature. 1 have also long admired Shelley's version of 
tiie Hymn to Meirury. Probai>ly these two causes have induced me to 
attempt the Song of Demodoeus, (Odys. viii. ‘2G6) in the stanza of Ariosto. 

1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

May 20, !«*'»). D. K. Sandfoko. 


TIIK SONG OFDKMODOrUS. 

AvTtfg 0 AX£t« iCtfcAov r, X. 

Sw:-'i-:t pi elude, then the cunning harper made. 

And HO of Mars’s love, began to tell ; 

And how with c.oronetted VeuuH laid 
That stealthy plot, in Vulcan’s halls befell, 

When fiist they stain’d the royal husband’s bed ; 

( Ah ! traitorous wife, thy charms for gifts to sell !) 
And how the keeu-eyM Sun, that mark’d liis siiame. 

Hot witli llic news, to Viilcau instant came. 

But V^uU an, rous’d by that heart-painiiig shock, 

Ijimp’d to ills iorge, deep plans of mischief brewing; 
Ami iieav’d tin* bulky anvil to its block, 

Wliere subtle links he. twisted, past undoing. 

In shunless letters liated Mars to lock ; 

'!<» chamber tlience and couch Ids ])Hth pursuing, 
About the l)edstead- feet the chains he wound, 

And from the rafters imng them all around : 

Fine as the spider’s filmy warp they were. 

Too fine for edge of ev'n immortal eye; 

And now, when fram’d and fasten’d was the snare, 
Away to Lemnos’ isle he feign’d to hie, 

And Leiiiuos’ stately town, his dearest care ; 

Nor wakeful Mars his going fail’d to spy ; 

Soon as he saw the famous artist roam, 

He sped to reach the famous artist’s dome — 

On fire for fairest Cytherea’s love ; 

She,^ from her puissant father’s throne returning. 
Repos’d within ; — he gain’d the proud alcove, 

Grew to her hand, and spoke in accents buining: 

“ Haste, dear one, haste, the bed’s delights to prove; 

See how thy frigid lord, these beauties spurning. 

Has sought a savage race and distant laud, 

TJie gibbei ing Siutians on the Lemnian strand.” 

'rinjs while he said, she hail’d the promis’d joy; 

They mount the couch in mutual bliss to swim , 

Down rush’d at once the crafty Smith’s decoy. 

And moveless, helpless, lay each tether’d limb; 

Ah ! then they knew the toils they could not fiy 

Sudden beside them stood the husband grim ; 

Back ere his feet had press’d the Lemnian shore, 

For Sol had watch’d and warn'd him as before. 

Fix’d in the porch, his breast with fury flames. 

Horrid be roars, alarming all the skies: — 

'* Gieat Jove, and ye that boast immortal names. 

Here on opprobrious scaudals cast your eyes, 



Hove me — tbe Hobbler — Jove's own daughter shames, 
And coil'd in slaughterous Mars' embraces lies, 
Because that he is sonnd and shapelj—me 
A tottering cripple Fate has doom'd to be-^ 

** Fate, and the folly of my parents twald^ 

Would they had left ungot their luckless sdn I— 
But mark the pair, how tenderly they strain, 

Stretch'd on my bed — and I a looker on I 
And yet, methlnks, such hazard scarce again, 

With all their love, will they be fain to run : 

For here shall guile and gyve the prisoners hold 
Till the whole dowry down her sire has told — 


** All, all 1 gave him for his brazen child. 

Since fair she is, but frail has ever been.’* 

Soon by his cries the mustering gods were wil’d : 

Came earth-involving Neptune to the scene ; 

The sov reign Archer came, and Hermes niiid; 

But shame detain’d at home each heavenly queen : 
While throng'd the manly powers in conclave full. 

And quenchless laughter shook the vebtibiile — 

To see the snares those matcldess liands had wrougiti ; 

'['hen to ills neighbour each one turn'd to say : 

“ Wo, -wo to guilt ! the slow the swift lias caught : 

Vulcan the slow has made swift Mars his prey, 
Though fleetest god of all Olympus thought, 
Adulterer’s ransom must the captive pay.” 

Thus they in words their mutual sense express’d ; 
Then Plucbus broke on Mercury bis jest: 


** Hermes, thou Jove-begotten power benign, 

Wbatl wuuldst thou wish, with sturdy fetters tied, 

In arms of gulden Venus to recline ?” 

Him answer’d prompt the active Argicide : 

Far-shooting king, oh that such lot were mine I 
Though thrice these bonds were round and round me plied, 
Though god and goddess crowded round to stare. 

Let me the bed of gulden Venus share I " 


Again the peals of heavenly mirth resound ; 

Only tbe lord of Ocean gloom’d, entreating 
Importunately Mars might be unbound ; 

With eager words the ear of Vulcan greeting : 

“ Loose let him go ; as surety 1 propound. 

That he sliall pay, thy penal charges meeting • ” 
But stern response the great Mechanic gave ; 
Earth- circling Neptune, plead not for the slave ! 


Bflll for the bad is bad to take as bail : 

How shall I thee ’mid Powers immortal sue, 

Should Mars, from debt and durance fleeing, fail 
The mulct to pay?’* — The mulct shall still be due, 
Tbfiugh Mars in faithless flight away should steal 
Myself will bear the loss, and pay thee true : " 

Burst then from Vulcan’s lips the brisk reply ; 

«* *Twere vain — 'twere vllc—such suitor to deny.” 

He said, and soon hie touch tbe bonds undid ; 

Forth from their fetters sprang the rescued pair ; 

His rage in Thrace indignant Mars has hid; 

But Cyprus hail’d the laughter-loving Fair, 

Where incense- clouds from Paphinn altars glide— 

Aud there tbe Graces lav’d, and deck’d her there 
With oils ambrosial, meet for deathless frame. 

And wondrous robes, that wondrous charms became. 
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LETTER PROM A LIBERAL WHIG. 


Sir— Your flattering request of a 
further communiratiun has roused 
me from the state of political lethar- 
gy to which I had, nut involuntarily, 
resigned myself, Hkhuiigh it may be 
to little other purpose than the as- 
surance that the sentiments which I 
have from time to time expressed 
under other circumstances, remain 
unchanged by any events that have 
taken place during the twelvemonths 
subsequent to the re'Sei/ure, by the 
Melbourne Ministry, of the reins of 
Government. So far indeed from 
change, those sentiments, such as 
they are, have received the strongest 
confirmation in every fundamental 
and important respect ; and the only 
motive which has restrained me, du- 
ring this interval, from giving fre- 
quent vent to the expiession of 
them, has been, joined to a sense of 
personal iusigniHcance, the convic- 
tion that a system of silent, though 
cautious and vigilant acquiescence 
on the part of the (vouservatives, in 
the supremacy of those now pos- 
sessed of office, affords the best se- 
curity that the circumstances of the 
country admit against any sudden 
and violent changes in the frame- 
work of society — enabling them to 
protect the Whig Ministers them- 
selves against the consequences of 
that destructive pressure which must 
otherwise inevitably overwhelm 
them, and to preserve their own in- 
fluence, entire and unbroken, for 
the day which is fast approaching of 
direct and open conflict between the 
rival principles of nieVe blind force 
and regulated authority. Let that 
momentous crisis come when it may, 
there can be no ground for serious 
apprehension, with the blessing of 
God, as to the ultimate issue — but 
the length and severity of the strug- 
will necessarily be much modi- 
fied by the previous relative condi- 
tion of the opposing parties, and 
there is therefore no question that 
the course to be pursued by all dis- 
interested friends of social order 
and constitutional freedom, is to ab- 
stain from all needless Irritation and 
petty animosity or jealousy, and to 
look upon all who have a real and 
visible stake in the general welfare 


of the community as destined to be, 
sooner or later, our associates, how- 
ever wide may be the apparent na- 
ture of our existing diflereuces. It 
Is by no menus inconsistent, how- 
ever, with this doctiine of prestMit 
expediency to rci ur, from lime to 
time, to the subject even of those 
differences, in older to avert the 
worst of all sacrifices, that of moml 
and religious principle at the shiine 
of political conformity ; and it is mi 
this account that 1 do not feel in> - 
self absolved from replying to you * 
call, although deeply conscious of 
my own inability to add force to un- 
answered and unanswerable argu- 
ments, or to cunUihiite any tiling 
more than the bare result of niy 
own individual conviction in aid of 
the common cau.se. 

Among the many fallacies that lie 
at the root of the system of Goveiii- 
ment avowed, rather than really 
acted upon, by the present Ministiy, 
is that of yielding implicit obedience 
to the will of a mere numerical ma- 
jority, without regard to property 
or intelligence. Another, and of a 
still more baneful tendency, is that 
which pushes the principle of equa- 
lity of civil rights among iiienibciM 
of different leligious professions to 
an utter indiilei ence as to that be- 
tween all religions. But absurd and 
utterly untenable in practice as are. 
both these positions, when generally 
stated, they become doubly and tie- 
bly BO, when applied to the particu- 
lar case of our relations with Ire- 
land, ns a distinct part and parcel 
of the British Empire. It seems al- 
most extraordinary that the ques- 
tion so repeatedly urged, and in a 
tone of BO much apparent tiiiirupli, 
by tlie advocates of the late Minis- 
terial measures proposed as to that 
unhappy country, — viz , why the 
same principles of internal admi- 
nihtration should not be applied to 
Irclaud as tu other parts of the 
United Kingdom, was not for ever 
set at rest by a single and all-suffi- 
cient answer — because the circum- 
Btances of Ireland are altogether dif- 
ferent — in other words, because elm 
presents the unexampled anonisily 
of a country miserably divided in 
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herself, with four-fifths of her popu- 
latiouopposed in closest hostile array 
to a much larger proportion of her 
property and intelligence ; and ba- 
cause, to adapt the same system to a 
case so utterly dissimilac^ would be, 
in effect, to deliver over the last, far 
better and worthier portions of the 
community, bound hand and foot, to 
the tender mercies of a lawless and 
exasperated multitude. 

We are told, by way of argum'^nt 
for unlimited coticcssiun, what in- 
deed all'ords the mu^t unanswerable 
reason fur pui suing an opposite 
r.ourse, that the people arc iiicnpa- 
ble of uiidersLandiiig the peculiari- 
ties of Lite case, and luust coiise- 
(juentiy fail of being convinced that 
resistance to their iguoiaiit and unre- 
flecting dmiiaudsmuy be bused on the 
strictest piiuciples of justice and 
ciiuality. It is of no use,’* say these 
hiijgiilar casuists, to tell Roman Ca- 
tbulics (V/ tiiuH coupling 

together two classes of persons Who, 
in Uelaiid at least, are must diametri- 
cally opposed to each other both in 
inleiest and in feeling — *' that it is 
the duty of the State to preserve an 
institution ’ (namely, the Prulebtant 
(/hurch), '* which may possibly be 
of use to themselves Jiereafter — or, 
when absenteeism is so jirevalent, 
to secuie the residence of at least 
one counliy gentleman in a district, 
for the dilliision of civiliKaiiun. 
Tlie people,’’ they continue, “ nerer 
tonsultr such iLUsons as these. Thy 
at c be.yund the. 1 1 ocfi of tht ir nncultiva^ 
U d fit cull iGS. 'They net ft om ft tding t a- 
ther than reason.''* Whence it fol- 
lows, according to these wise and 
lar-sighted politicians, that, because 
the mass is ignorant and unreflect- 
ing, and incapable of knowing what 
is tor their own good, and tor the 
good of the community, they arc to 
be indulged in having the Govern- 
meutuf the country yielded up with- 
out reason to their self-elect* d lead- 
ers and demagogues! Admirable 
and consistent Logicians] yet, to 
argue that, because three-fourths of 
the population of Ireland is such as 
has been here described, therefore 
their will is to be law to all the rest 
of the nation, is about the same 
thing as it would be to contend that 


the recently emancipated slaves in 
the West ladies, are to have the ad- 
ministration of those colonics un- 
conditionally surrendered to them 
in virtue of their numeiical supe- 
riority. A most preposterous aud 
manifestly suicidal inference ; yet, 
necessarily flowing from the, a>- 
sumption that equality is eijuity , and 
that the peculiar circumstances and 
character of a population ar j not to 
he taken into the calculation when 
the question is, whether the majo- 
rity or minority, in round numbers, 
is to govern the country. 

To all who have a just sense of 
the imporlatice of religion, consi- 
dered with reference to the preheat 
life and its concerns, without taking 
into account the immeasurably great- 
er interests of eternity, it is un- 
doubtedly a matter of deep ami fear- 
ful moment which is presented to 
us by the spectacle of a country of 
whieh the great majoiity of the in- 
habitants, aud those of the elu'Ses 
most in need of religious iiisttuctioii, 
are without any state- provision foi 
its dlssemiuatiou through the ehan- 
nel of regularly ordained miuisteiH 
of the gosptd. This cousideialioii 
alone is sutiicient to awaken and fix 
the attentiou of all piously disputed 
persous, without having recourse, to 
any of the ordinary but falhiciouM 
topics of declamation derived irurii 
the ignorant assertion that ll.e ina^s 
of the population is thus made to 
pay for the support of a religion re- 
pugnant to their seiitiinenis, and 
fioin which they can derive no re( i- 
procal benefit. It has been over and 
over again demonstrated to the sn- 
tisfaction of all reasoning and lea- 
Bouable persons, that this is the veiy 
reverse of the fact, and that the re.- 
fusal to pay tithe to tho legal owner 
is neither more nor less than direi t 
robbery. It would bo a mere waste 
of time to say more on this setvU-d 
subject; but it is no less true thni 
it is at least equally incumbent toi 
the owners of the soil to provide 
not only for [the bodily, but for fh<’ 
mental and spiritual susteutation ol 
all classes of the community, (^u 
the other band, the Church Esta 
blishment itself rests on no wid( i 
foundation than the recognition l>y 


See Edinburgh Bevievr, No. 137. Article on the Irish Tithe Question. 
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the governifig power of the state of 
om as the only true mode of faith— 
and the principle thus recognised 
must not be abandoned, or weaken- 
ed, by any compromise, however 
plausible in theory, unless we are 
prepared to go the full length of tiie 
Dissenting doctrine, that religion Is, 
under no circumstances, and in no 
respect whatever, to be made an 
afTdlr of State — In other words, to 
agree to the total sacrifice of the 
Establishment. This, however, is 
an extent of church reformation 
which no British minister has yet 
gone the length of proposing, for the 
gratification of even the most pow- 
erful and indispensable of liis sup- 
porters. HitliertOj whatever may be 
ids private opinion, or ids actual 
state of iiidiftereiice as to all opiidons, 
IK) individual, either in possession 
of office, or aspiring to the attain- 
merit of It, has done otherwise than 
maintain with the utmost strength 
of opinion the sacredness and in- 
violability of tbe alliance between 
CIhurch and State, and the public 
necessity of suppoi ling it ; wlieuce it 
follows, that a case may well be ima- 
gined of extreme difficulty in having 
to decide between the danger of 
weakening this latter principle by 
concessions of which it is impossible 
to assign the limits, and the equally 
dangerous extreme of upholding in 
all the plenitude of its superabund- 
ant revenues a religion which is re- 
pudiated by a vast majority of tho 
nation. Happily we are placed in 
no such dilemma; and we may 
certainly employ our thoughts more 
profitably than in speculating on 
what would be the result of an ima- 
ginary case. Tlic El Dorado con- 
jured up by the heated fancies of a 
few buoyant reformers is a mere 
chimera. No available surplus has 
been found to exist, nor can any be 
contrived for tho future, except by 
paring down the incomes of tho pa- 
rochial clergy to a degree far below 
the level which any honest and sin- 
cere friend of the church would 
think requisite for its respectability 
and efficiency ; and yet it Is, In order 
to provide for the contingent applica- 
tion of this negative quantity that we 
are called upon to adopt a mere ab- 
stract proposition as the indiepen- 
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sable basis of any arrangemient, at 
the same time that we are falsely, 
and with a perverseness of coiistnic- 
tioii almost unparalleled in the his- 
tory of PplemicB,* represented as 
hostile to the principle of tithe-com- 
mutation, because we refuse to have 
incorporated with it the bold asser- 
tion of another principle with which 
it is no way connected, and which 
we feel to he insisted upon only for 
purposes, as it notorioiiKiy origitiated 
with parties, unfriendly to the Esta- 
blishment. 

The cry is, “ Justice to Ireland " 
— a cry which we are most ready to 
echo, only not at the price nl injusiu e 
to the whole British empire — nay, 
we arc ready to add to it one oi a 
yet more limited ti'iideucy, and to 
say, ** Justice to the liish Homau (Ca- 
tholics only, not to the utter foi- 
getfuiness and exclusion ot her two 
millions of loyal, peaceable, and in- 
telligent Protestants. It the Koiiiaii 
Catholic rnajoiity felt itseli uggiieved 
by tlie domination of wliat, in eom- 
piaisauce to them, we will call “ the 
inferior sect” — inferior, however, 
only as numerically rated — in every 
other resp)rct,lfnmeasurHhly supei ior 
--let the grievance be removed, but 
not at tlie price of substituting au- 
other far more intolerable, the ascen- 
dancy of priests and demagogues. 
This is the language uttered — the 
principle couteuded fur — by the 
House of Lords, in whom we cheer- 
fully confide as the present guar- 
dians of our constitution and liber- 
ties ; and it is exemplified by them 
alike in their determined rejection 
of the appropriation clause of the 
tithe bill, and in those which would 
have the effect of substituting the 
domination of Roman Catholic for 
that of Protestant corporations m 
the Irish Municipal Bilj.. For both 
these patriotic and disinterested 
acts ot self-devotion — for such In 
effect they are — the Lords are en- 
titled to the everlasting gratitude, 
and the warm and cordial sup- 
port, of all the sound and reflect- 
ing part of the community — and, 
thank God ! this is no insignificant 
portion, however inadequately re- 
presented in the Commons House 
of Parliament. 

It was not to be expected that the 
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tfnchandahin adherents df the pre- 
sent ministry would acquiesce in 
the unpleasant announceiiieut of the 
virtual extinction of the Whigs as a 
separate party in the State, or of the 
absolute subserviency of those still 
retaining the name to the designs of 
a far more active and dangerous 
faction. But how do they endeavour 
to meet and repel the assertion ? 
By simply parading the names of 
Russells and (/avendishes, Greys 
and Lansdownes, Pousonbys and 
Foxes,” without reference either to 
the present amount of their actual 
inllueiice, or the chaiacter of the 
teuitts which their modern posses* 
sors have been either forced or con- 
sented to advocate ! Yet this appears 
to me to be the sum and substance 
of what they have to urge in vitupe- 
ration of a recent Cuiiserv alive au- 
thor, wiiose plain truths it is easy to 
stigmatise with the name of aposta- 
cy, as it is e(|iially easy to confound 
all their opponents under the gene- 
ral, and (as they name it) oppro- 
brious designation of Torim^ and 
thus to keep up and bandy to and 
fro the miserable watch word of 
discord, when the realities which 
they once represented are utterly 
vanished or transmuted.* They 
find it convenient enough to for- 
get what disunited Stanley and 
Graham, the Duke of ilichmoud 
and the Karl of Ripon, from the 
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Qrey^ Ministry, what afterwards 
drove the Premier himself from the 
helm, what has kept at a distance 
Earl Speucer, ever since the mo- 
ment that, fortunately for his fame 
and honour, set him free from the 
chain which bound him to their des- 
tinies, and would fain have us be- 
lieve that the few remaining mem- 
bers of the ” Reform ’* Cabinet, 
who, with Lord Melbourne at their 
head, form a small portion of the 
now existing Government, are suf- 
ficieut to make it identically the same 
with that which, only two sessioiis 
ago, denounced the Irish demagogue 
for a traitor, and declared the neces- 
sity of coercion for the administra- 
tion of his unhappy country. 

At a crisis such as the present, the 
disposition to speculate on the past 
and future is absorbed in present an- 
xiety; and, with the expression of a 
fervent prayer lor the welfaie of the 
community, whi(‘h can never co-exist 
with Epicurean indilVtM'ence, and 
moral and religious apatliy on thu 
part of the rulers, 1 shall ask leave 
to substitute, in place of any further 
political considerations, a lew lines, 
recently called forth by a like un- 
meaning and frivolous charge of 
apostasy as that which 1 have already 
remarked upon. 1 must add, that 
the earlier portion was suggested 
by some passagea in Coleridge's 
Table Talk. 


Without all sense of God, Eternity, 

Absolute Truth, Volition, Liberty, 

Good, Fair, Just, Infinite — tliink, if you can. 

Of such a being in the form of man — 

What but the animal remains ? — endowed, 

(May be), with memory's Instinctive crowd 
Of Images — but man is wanting there, 

His very essence melted into air. 

And (in his stead) a creature subtler far 
Than all the beasts that in the forest are. 

Or the green field, but also cursed above 

Them all— condemn d that bitterest curse to prove — 

*' Upon thy belly creep, and, for thy fee, 

Eat dust, so long as thou hast leave to be ! ’* 

Patriots there are, and virtuous men, but none 
W'lio take their stand and Duty’s post alone ; 

Who dare appeal to men, as men, the good 
And true— for all existing— understood 
By all— their foes are better taught than they. 

Ev’n Satan’s self has learn’d that wiser way. 


• See Article (Erliiiburgh Review, No. 127,)** Sir John Walsh ’e ('oiiieinjforary 

lliatury.’* 
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B7 Byatem'd force the humaii mind to bend. 

Gopdaesa and Trutbi drm fix'd, will in the end 
(Doubtlesa) prevail^but warering good ia atill 
No match for resolute, consistent ill. 

O for some wise, some potent voice, to make 
The startled soul at Duty’s call awake I 
Is it a crime, in days like these, to plead 
The mind’s exemption from all party creed ? 

Is it inconstant, wavering, insincere, 
liy Lleason’s glimmering lamp our course to steer 
— (Tlio’ clouds of doubt by fits the path may hide. 

And intercept the soul’s uncriiog guide) — 

Straight for the haven of Eternal Truth — 

~Ev’n thu’ some lov’d companions of our youth 
Fall from our side, as diflerent motives sw^ay, 

And party xeal, or interest, prompts the way ? 

Is thiii a spirit of change or, if it be. 

Say, has the changeful mood pass’d over inc 
Atone / — is it not common as the sea. 

And boundless?— nay, breathes there one cou^^tant friend 
To FrearloitCs cause, from Europe’s utmost end 
Across the wide Atlantic, to the shore 
Where erst her brightest smiles the Goddess wore, 

Whose ardour has no faint misgivings prov’d ?— 

Whose faith in man’s high destinies has mov’d 
Alike progreshive, since the day when fell 
(laul’s proud Bastile, and wild Destruction’s yell 
Was scarcely heard amid the general cry 
Of honest joy for rescued Liberty ? 

Wlio dar’d nil conscious doubt and fear disown. 

When Terror’s form usurped tlie Bourbon throne. 

When nations heard the solemn diige — Arise, 

Son of Saint Louis, to thy native skies ? ” 

— Or now — when Britain’s alter’d land repents 
Each rank delusion of Parisian cheats, 

111 iJberalism’s fair name reliaion spurns. 

And mocks the Altar and the Throne by turns ? 

AlETBOl)OUr<3. 


I’OSTSCRIPT. 


SiNf K writing the above, Mr 
O’Coiineirs first letter to the peo- 
ple of lOiigland has issued from the 
press, followed hy a debate, in the 
shape of preliminary conversation 
in the Huusu of Commons, on the 
momentous subject to which it re- 
lates. Little, as 1 can hope to add 
in the way of illustration to the topics 
urged hy some of the speakers on 
this occasion, I wish not to have it 
altogether unnoticed that so con- 
siderable a change in the actual 
osition of the contending parties 
as taken place subsequently to the 
date of my letter. 

Mr O’Connell’s watch-word is, 
*' A real union, or no union.” a seii- 
tiinent in which all must join, with 
at least as much cordiality as Mr 
O’C. himself. But nnion no more 
Implies icfcuiiii/f than (as 1 have be- 
fore observed) etjuality is neces- 


sarily equitff. A union, whether 
moral or political, may he efl'ectcd 
between parties whose relaiion, 
strength, character, and dispositioes 
are altogether dissimilar; — or it iiisy 
be not the less real on account cl 
that dissimilarity. But the axiom, 
indihputablo in itself, leaves wholly 
untouched the true argument. 

So, when it is stated that one 
branch of the legislature unanimous- 
Jy pledged itselt to redress “all the 
real and practical grievances of Ire- 
land, ” — and that the other branch 
of the legislature “made the ssiiti* 
pledge with equal unanimity, ” — w c* 
may, without disputing the truth of 
the assertion, pause as to the precis* 
terms of Mr O’C.’s construction of 
the pledge he maintains to have been 
made: — viz. “that Ireland was hence- 
forth to be governed as if she weiu 
part and parcel of England ; ihat 
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there was to be no difference be- 
tween them ; and that “ the iden- 
tity of the people in both islaudii was 
to be complete in franchises, rights, 
liberties, and prosperity ; we may 
well pause, not as contesting the 
desirableness of the conclusion,— 
nor its reasonableness, if it were 
practicable, —but as considering it to 
involve a miracle utterly beyond the 
power of man to accomplish— the 
impossibility consisting in this, that 
Ireland is not England, and cannot 
become so, being separated morally 
as well as physically ; and although 
eapable of being united^ and untied 
fur the bappiiicsH or prosperity of 
yet no mure capable of being 
made one, in any otlier sense of the 
tei m finio than any two individuals 
can 1)0 maile one by the melting to- 
^•uher of their separate iiidividuali- 
iles— a species of union never 
dreamed ot even by the most ardent 
lovers, since the attempt made in 
ihe days ofSalraacia and llermaphro- 
ililiis. Ueie, then, is a total lallacy, 
and, with this iiicuiiing of the pledge 
Mjpposed to bo given, Mr O’C. will 
ndord but little demonstration of 
siiiity in ‘'standing upon it to de- 
inuiiil its iulhlment.’* Even his 
seven iiiillious*’— granting him the 
lull number of devoted followers 
that he desires for Idiiiself, — may 
** insist” for ever, and not bring the 
point at all nearer to its accomplish- 
ment. The “ coucludiog bill * alone 
(as .Sir James (irahain logically 
shews), Is a standing refutation of 
tlie theory— a new and living witness 
that “ tlie dillerent condition of so- 
ciety in Ireland requires a dillerent 
measure of legislation.” Well in- 
deed does ho add, that *' when this 
is the case, it is somewhat too much 
to blame tlic leaderc of opposition 
for refusing to extend, on every oc- 
casion, end without distinction, the 
same legislative measures to two 
countries so essentially diffc’ent.” 

Yet Mr O’C. reiterates— “ We are 
more than seven millions, and seven 
millions never yet knew and assert- 
ed their rights without success.” 
Now, not to notice the gross and 
preposterous exaggeration of this 
numerical vaunt, what does Mr O’C. 
himself admit, but a few sentences 
fuiiher ?— no less than that two mil- 
lions and a half of his supposed seven 
millions are beggars, living on 
alms, and supported by charity.” 


Does it require more than this ho- 
nest avowal to afford an answer to 
the question— is this people in a con- 
dition to demand to be governed by 
the same precise measure of legis- 
lation as that to which England is 
subject? And it is because tlie 
House of Lords has refused to re- 
cognise this principle in its utmost 
extent— has refused to abandon the 
interests of two millions of loyal 
Protestant subjects at the base de- 
mand of two millions and a half of 
sturdy Popish beggars — that the 
House of Lords is said to have 
scandalously, insultingly, and liaKc- 
ly violated tlieir pledge, and broken 
their contract,” according to Mr 
0*C.*8 gratuitous construction of 
that pledge and contract— and lliat 
ire, the united kii^gdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, with its twenty 
mUiions of subjects, are called upon 
to fundamently destroy the consti- 
tution, by ncw-modellii'g,” as he 
gently terms it, tills refiaclory bi aiich 
of its institutions. 

It would be utterly inconceivable 
that even the author of this extraor- 
dinary letter had given vent to such 
utter absurdity, in the shape of a se- 
rious proposal, were it not too mani- 
fest that even siu/i a ptojjosal is not 
without countenance and suppoit in 
quarters where it is still mure incon- 
ceivable that it could be breathed 
with impunity. But it is w'ell tliat 
matters arc brought to this issue. 

It is at least incumbent on Mr 
O'C., before he proceeds to annihi- 
late the House ot Loids, to shew in 
wliat respect the condition of the 
two million and a halt of naked 
mendicants, with which ho swells his 
host of seven inilllons of men in 
Kendal Green, is expected to be im-> 
proved by the substitution of Popish 
for Protestant corporations thrimgh- 
out Ireland, and the expulsion or 
impoverishment of those hundreds 
of Protestant clergy who have 
hitherto done their utmost, by wui ks 
of charily, to support those vciy 
starving millions, to whom Mr O’C. 
himself was, until very lately, the 
most urgent and even clamorous in 
denying the beneht of a system of 
poor laws — the only conceivable 
mode by which they can be raised 
above the degradation of a casual 
state of subsistence on piivate 
charity. 

Mag 20 . 
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TBS 811LEB GUN. 

Among the innumerable reminis- like en echo, and fancied it was the 
cences that minister enjoyment to music of the olden time dying among 
our old age, none are more delight- the mountains. He pulled our ear — 
ful than those that often come flow- and we followed him, for he is in 
ing as from fountains in Fsery Land, truth our master, into the Lodge, 
from the Anniversaries of the Vain after pickled puffins to stiive 
King's Birth day Tub Fourth to be poetical, even picturesque; 
of JuNri;.’' What king? George the and fragmentary as it is, yet must 
Good. Scotland was then indeed you be contented with this pre- 
the fjand of the Leal—Loyalty was face to our article. We had in- 


not merely a national virtue — it was 
in the hearts of all— young and old 
— a very religion. Of all the vision- 
ary I'ourihs of June that, obedient 
to imagination, float before our half 
shut eyes while we lie enveloped in 
dreams of boyhood, beneath the wil- 
low thatshadesflur garden pool where 
the swans with their cygnets float — 
not one that Is not perfectly beautiful 
— yet not one that is not perfectly 
true to nature. For nature herself 
loved them>-and breathed into them 
the w hole soul of summer. And thus 
have we at command a seiies of 
holidays, composing by themselves a 
life, of their own, untroubled by any 
sorrow, and bound together by bliss. 
Some are made of light — and of 
iiotliiiig but light — without clouds — 
without shadows — green eartli — blue 
sky— resplendent sun. At first re- 
appearance some seem almost 
loomy, and it looks as if there might, 
e thunder — but the birds continue 
still to sing— flying showers expire 
— and there is the rainbow. Uaill 
day of storms ! with thy woods 
a roar like rivers, and thy rivers 
a-roar like seas 1 Our heart quakes 
again with Its first boyish dread that 
communed with the sublime. And 
now we are on the moor in a night- 
like day— among blackened lochs, 
embrowned sward, and darkened 
heather — but slowly from behind 
huge piles of disparting castles the 
sun Is ascending, and the solitude 
grow'B glorious in the falling floods 

During our Inditing of the above 
rhapsody, we have been given to 
understand by Peter, that he was 
planted on his pins within a few 

J rards of the arbour, ringing the 
uuch'hell like a town-crier. We 
heard but a wild far-away sound 


tended to arrest some Fourth of 
June on its passage, and paint it to 
the life in its meridian festivity ; hut 
they liave all given us the go-by, 
and we are sitting in the dominion 
of the present day. Yet, *tis a day 
w'orth looking at, and it comforts iis 
to feel, that, dim as our eyes arc, 
they can still see tlic beautiful, and 
that too without spectacles. This 
May has been by no means a general 
favourite; but chiefly because few 
people have understood her charac- 
ter. We do not deny that she has 
been colder and more reserved than 
most of her sisters; — hut we who 
have been assiduous in our atten- 
tions, have found that she had re- 
ceived from nature a warm heart. 
Nothing could be sweeter, as it 
lighted up her almost melancholy 
face, than her occasional smile, 
which sometimes has impressed us 
with a deeper feeling of her still 
liappiness, than if she had been per- 
petually irradiated ; and a few such 
smiles have assured us that she is 
indeed tlie daughter of the spring. 

There is no more odious ingrati- 
tude than that which is forgetful of 
beautiful weather, and dares even 
impiously to abuse a season for 
coming in its own way to earth from 
heaven. Days visit us, like angels, and 
we deny that we ever beheld their 
faces ! Yet one such was of itself 
sufficient to sanctify a month. Even 
while we arc calumniating the weeks, 
an hour's illumination gives us the 
lie. Yet all-forgiving Nature for- 
gets our murmurs, and keeps fur 

the habitation here allotted U8,^ouly 
less beautiful, believe it thou, than 
the regions beheld by faith beyond 
the skies. 

There never was a more delight- 
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ful May. Thouaan^B of latobi died 
in the boo w— but 'tie aa easy a death 
for them as for the buds ; and at this 
hour the hills are bleating with joy, 
juet the same as if there had been 
no lament — the gardens are bios* 
suming as if they bad never heard of 
frost. Silly folk wondered if there 
would this year be any such things 
as leaves, tor well on in the month 
the trees looked blue, and in the 
niuruiijgs there was ice. The Dryads 
and the Hamadryads could not 
choo.se hut smile— and you heard 
them titlering into laughter scarcely 
suppressed by scorn. For even then 
the woods were lieginiiiiig to bestir 
themselves from pleasant slumber; 
and single trees, as if they had gar- 
mented ihemselvra by moonlight, 
stood suddenly beiure you almost 
ill till! appaiel, each itself a grove. 
As tor the liedgerows they had long 
bei'oie been green, and erelong will 
be white, but you hardly see them 
now, for tlie grass- fields and the 
brairded furrows tiiey enclose, 
ecJipse them (piite, and >ou, wim aro 
a (‘lassie, exclaim, ** Ni nc formosis- 

SIMl'S ANM:S,” 

“ Our heart leaps up’* to feel that 
the eaith is beautiful as ever to our 
eyes, and we call not now ou those 
visionary Fourths of June — for one 
as blight as the brightest of them all 
is approaching, anil we shall devote 
it to Ourds aiul Cream. Scotland is 
still the Laud of the Leal. Tories, 
W'liigs, and Radicals, old Christo- 
pher North prays Heaven to bless 
ye all. 

Peter has been again at the door 
of the arbour with his hell— has again 
pulled our ear — we have again fol- 
lowed him, for ho is our master, into 
the Lodge— and we have uinkd. For 
think not that nowadays we carry 
on through an article at the rate of 
ten knots. We love to steer under 
easy sail. These fluent periods grow 
slowly beneath our paiislng pen, that 
dallies with the tliouglit that makes 
the ink transparent as dew ; and we 
love to look at each happy word as 
it drops upon the page, nor have 
need so much as a single syllable to 
obliterate. 

Sometimes we lie for an hour at a 
stretch, with our pen behind ouy ear, 
like a sleeping Fawn— or Pan bim- 
Belf— and then bo seraphic, we have 
been told, is the expreseion of our 


repose, that even the inexorable 
Peter has stoo^i bell in hand, mp- 
tlonlesB in benign contemplation. 
Nay, Devils have been known then 
to watch over us, while they were in 
fact but waiting fur copy ; nor could 
Beelzebub find it in his heart to 
tickle our nostril, though the God of 
Flies. All the while, ideas were 
crossing the creature's brain, foreign 
to the article, yet interfeiing not at 
all with its slow and silent grovnh ; 
and on the recumbent resuming his 
sitting posture, the unfinibhed sen- 
tence. has proceeded of its own ac- 
cord, and with such sweet or solemn 
(‘bisi^ wound up the paragraph, that 
\eiily we could have thought we 
were listening Apollo's lute. Sleep 
BomeLimes falls (»n us, while our fin- 
gers hold tlie pen. and we preserve 
our erect attitude, image- liktt ex- 
ceedingly, and awful to the profane*. 
From beneath the wren’s nest in the 
moss the spider peihaps keeps line- 
ally ascending and descending, till 
he liiiB connected our baldisli head 
by a web to tlie ceiling— a web nut 
frailer than that of our dreams ! 

“ Silence that dreadful bell ! ’* 
again we are petrified— and follow 
our muster into the Lodge to Tea. 
Ah ! Mrs Gentle I how sweet the 
lustle of thy silks 1 Let us uiiglovo 
that arm— dearest, lay aside thy bon- 
net— and do asHume, we beseech 
thee, that soul-assuring stationariness 
of manner on the sofa, that relievt s 
UH from all anxiety as to departure, 
and latificR the promise of these di‘-* 
lightfulleNt ey(>8 that thou wilt not 
forsake thy Christopher, till their 
light becomes invisible in tho sha- 
dows subsequent ou tho setting sun. 

What with all these and many 
other such interruptions, the wonder 
even to ourselves is how an artide 
of ours happens ever to get int<» 
Mago. We have snuffed out our can- 
dle— and aro curious to ascertain if 
our calligraphy be legible by moon- 
light.— 

“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of 
night, 

O’er heaven's clear azure sheds her (.aci i d 
light.” 

^ Two good lines these— 1st Cole, 
'ridge, and Wordsworth, and Sou- 
they, and Elton bbj what they will 
And can we stain paper in presence 
of all those soft-bunung stars I 
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Pshaw ! the air bites shrewdly — 
and we shall let down the window — 
close the shutters— awaken the fire 
—and whiff a cigar. What little 
vol. is this y « The Siller Gun.** 

Poor.1i)hn Mayne’s Poem !— Would 
the blameless man were alire to sec 
under our hand the praiso he heard 
from our lips — and smiled to hear— 
but a tear mils on these lines: — 

And ahuiild llie Fates, till denth rnsup, 
Dfiniii me slill, ai7e«>t Nitli ! frac yoUf 
() I ii frae yon bright realms, anew. 

Trio statu of bliss, 

Duparteil spiiits may review 
A wiirld like this, 

‘‘Thru when, ilumfriea, thy Siller Gun, 
In future limps, is lost and won, 

Thu 8|)iiit o* the Hurd, thy eon 
Shall huv4-r npar, 

And tiightpr, till the day be done 
Toward acorips eo dear ! ’* 

The StVier Gun? Southrons may 
need to bo informed that the Siller 
Gnu is a small silver tube, like the 
barrel of a pistol, about ten inches 
long, wlCli standard marks stamped 
on it, and according to what old 
reople say tliey heard from their 
orefatlicrs, originally mounted on a 
carriage with ‘wheels, all of silver 
— hut of these no vestige roniains. 
It derives great importance from 
its being the gift of James the 
Sixth, who ordained it as a prize 
to tiie best marksman among the 

CoKPOKATIONS OC DOMKRIBS. The 

contest was by royal autliority li- 
censed to take place every year; 
but ill coiiserpietice of the troiibie 
and expeuse attending it, the custom 
has not been so frequently observed. 
WIicnever the festival was appoint- 
ed, the Fourth op June^ during the 
long reign of George the Third, was 
invariably chosen tor that purpose. 
The institution itself, the author re- 
markS| may be regarded as a memo- 
rial of the-WapoDshaw, or showing of 
arms, the shouting at butts and bow- 
marks, and other military and gym- 
nastic. sports, introduced by our an- 
cestors to keep alive, by competition 
and prizes, the martial ardour and he- 
roic spirit of the people. In archery, 
the usual prize to tne best shooter 
was a silver arrow. At Dumfries, the 
contest was transferred to fire-arms. 
It WHS on one of the contests for this 
prize — that of 1777, that the first 
.K Poem, entitled the ** Sillbr Gun,’* 


was composed. It consisted of twelve 
stanzas, printed In Dumfries, on a 
small quarto page, and was subse- 
quently reprinted there and else- 
where, at different intervals, with 
various additions, until it was ulti- 
mately extended to four cantos, and 
published in London in 1808. The 
present Edition has been enlarged 
to five cantos. In tlicse, although 
the author has not scrupled to in- 
troduce events whicli occurred at 
subsequent festivals, bo has beeu 
careful to preserve fidelity iu the 
superstructure. The Dramatis Per^ 
souce were characters well known in 
Dumfries, and with a few exceptions 
made a prominent figure in the fes- 
tival of 1777. These worthies, says 
John Mayoe, now onljy siirvivo 
in the remembrance of a Tew of the 
oldest inhabitants of D tun fries. In 
recalling their names from oblivion, 
he has paid to some of his earlier 
associates and friends through 
life tlie heartfelt tribute of regard; 
and many distinguished and esiiriia- 
hle characters connected with Dum- 
fries liave received the well-meiited 
meed of his approbation — among 
them Clappeiton, Ross, llichardsou, 
H. Cutlar Fergussou, Sir Robert 
Laurie, C. W. Pasley, and *‘the Mal- 
colms'*— a noble brothel liood. Nor 
will the most distinguished worthies 
on the list disdain such memorial ; 
for genius, humble though it be, can 
embalm highest names, and the 
*‘siiXF.R GUN," comniemorative but 
of a day's amusement of honest 
burghers, will always bo regard- 
ed — ill its own class— as one ol the 
pleasantest and most characteristic 
of our provincial— nay, national 
poems. So said Scott and Southey. 

The Siller Gun of Dumfries is at 
all times deposited among the ar- 
chives of the corporations, of which 
there are seven — the hammermen, or 
blacksmiths ; the squaremen, or car- 
penters; tlie tailors; the weavers; 
the shoemakers; the skinners; and 
the ilcshers, or butchers. They have 
a royal license or requisition to 
assemble in military array, and shoot 
for it once a-year. Till lately, every 
convener was allowed, if he pleased, 
to call out the trades for this pur- 
pose once during his administration, 
«whlch generally lasted for two years. 
When a day is fixed, and a man- 
date issued fur this purpose, all the 
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freemen' of ilie 'corporation are ob* 
liged to appear In arms at tiie timo 
and place appointed by the convener. 
If any individual refuse to appear, 
he is subjected to a fine ot L.40 
Scotch, equal to L.3, 68. 6d. ster« 
ling; and till payment thereof Inter* 
dieted from voting on any of the. 
affairs of the corporation. Along 
with the royal license to assemble 
in military array, the Corporations 
were privileged to shoot for the Sil- 
ver Citin at the King-holm,- which 
waa part of the common land be- 
longing to the town, and laved by 
the limpid waters of the Kith. The 
fields at the Craigs, however, as of- 
ten as permission could be obtained, 
for they are private property, were 
always preferred, being better 
adapted for the purpose. When the 
farm of the Craigs was in the pos- 
session of the late Samuel Clark, 
Ebq., Commissary- cleik of Dum- 
fries, he generoubly devoted as much 
of the ground as was necessary for 
the accommodation of Ids townsmen. 
The Craigs generally called the Mai- 
(len's-bower Craigs, from a tradition 
that a young lady disappointed in 
love, took up her residence in an 
excavatiou or bower there, are situ* 
ated about a mile and a- half from 
Dumfries. They consist of three 
rucks wildly variegated with tower- 
ing perpendicular precif^ices, yet 
cultivated on the southwest to the 
very summir, and sloping with a 
gentle declivity to the fairest of 
rivers. In front of these, and on tlio 
plain which intersects them, takes 
place the shouting at a target for the 
Silver Gun. 

** For wfi-lsB before tliin FC-to sae clever, 
Thu fowk were in a perfect fever. 

Scouring gun-barrels in tliu river>— 

At marks pracii.sing— 

Marching n i’ drums und fifes for ever— 

A' $odgcrizing ! 

*' And turning coats, and mending brevks, 
>'e«-Bcatiiig nbero the snrk-tail kr ks ; 
(Nbc matter though the clout that ccks 
Be black or blue;) 

And darning, with a thousand btceks, 

The hoBO anew ! 

" Between the last and this occasion, 
Lang, unco lang, seem’d the vocation, 

To him wha wooes sweet recreation 
In Mature's prime ; 

And him wha likes a day’s potation 
At ony time i 
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** The lift was clear, (he morn serene, 

The sun jnst glinting owr the scene, 

When Jamei M*Noe begin again 
To beat to arras, 

Rouzing the heart o' man and wean 
Wi’ war's alarms 1 

** Free far and near, the country lads, 
(Their joes ahint them on their yads.) 
Flock’d in to see the show in squade ; 

And, what wasdafter, 

Their panky mithers and their dade 
Cam trotting after ! 

** And niony a beau and belle were there, 
Doited ni* dozing on n chair ; 

For, lei»t they’d, sleeping, epoil their hnir. 

Or miKs the sight. 

The gouks, like bairns before a fair, 
up a* night ! 

'* Wi' hats as black as ony raven, 

Fresh as the rose, their benids new shaven, 
And a’ their Sunday's deeding having 
Sae trim and gay, 

Forth cam our Trades, some ora saving 
To wair that 'day. 

“ Fair fa* ilk canny, caidgy carl, 

Wed may he bruik his new apparel ! 

And never dree the bitter snarl 
O’ fconllngwife ! 

But, blest in pantry, barn, and barrel. 

Bo blithe through life 1 

Hegb, Sirb! what crowds com into 
town. 

To see them roust'ring up and down 1 
Lasses nml lads, sun- burnt and brown— 
Women and weons, 

Gentio and scmpIe. mingling, ciowii. 

The gladsome sci-neHl ” 

'Tis an animated picture not un* 
worthy of Wilkie. We feel at once 
that tbe heart of tie poet is in his 
theme, that he has pitched his strain 
to the right key, and that be will 
Bustaiii it without eifort to tbe end, 
from the impulse of a gladsome spi- 
rit. His dialect U the true Doric, and 
these few opening stan^eaa are suffi- 
cient to inspire us with a desire to 
be a deacon. 

'* .Tames MacNoe began again 
To beat to arms." 

Who was James MacNoe ? James 
MacNoe was one of the borough- 
officers in Dumfries— appointed 
town- drummer in 1740— and In his 
vocation a man of no small celebrity. 
He particularly excelled in that 
most difficult of all drum^music, the 
reveilid, or morning drum. On this 
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occasion the generate was beat at four 
o'clock, again at six ; and at seven 
precisely, the different corporations 
inarched in detachments from their 
deacou’H house to the White Sands, 
the place of general lendezious, at 
the wntereide, preparatoiy to their 
proceeding in a body to the ^^PBe of 
action — there to be reviet/ed by 
Gley’d Geordie Smith.” And who 
was “ Gley'd Geordie Smith ?” The 
poet iiitoirns us that he was origi- 
nally a seigeaiit in the Highland 
Warch, from which circumstance ho 
was seldom without a heating-order 
when rc<Tuit8 were wanted for the 
King’s service, and always generalis- 
simo on occasitms like the present. 
In his capacity of recruiting officer 
to different regiments, Geoige is 
supposed to have enlisted upwards 
of a thousand men, many of whom 
rose to great rank in the army, par- 
ticularly the royal artillery. A re- 
maikabJe instance of this kind oc- 
curred in the person of the late 
General Fead, a natii'eof Duirifiies- 
shire, whom the genius of his coun- 
try found, as it did Robert Burns, at 
the plough. Passing with undeviat- 
iiig rectitude and zeal through every 
gradation of the service, he obtain- 
ed and honourably enjoyed the en- 
viable rank of Lieutenant General 
in the royal artillery— and ending his 
days wheie his mililaiy career be- 
gan, he di«'d at Woolwich, on the 
tIOth of November, 1815, in the 
eighty-sixth year of liis age. With a 
heartier old buck wc never ate white 
bait. 

But to proceed with the business 
of the day. 

At first, foruent ilk hallan. 

Hid aiii brigade* nas made to fall in ; 

And, \tbile the inu«ter-roll was calli'ng. 

And joybidls joning, 

Hct'pintii, nvtil i)|)ic’d, to kci'p thp ti.aul in, 
Around were Hosing ' 

' “ IlroilM kipi'or, rbeese .*ind broad, and 
bam, 

/.aid tbc roundatiuii fur a dram 
whisky, gin fri-it* Itottordnm, 

Oi ohorry brandy ; 

Whilk after, a’ was fi-b that cam 
To Jock, ()| Sandy; 

“ 0 ! wool ken tho\ wha loo their chip- 
pin, 

Drink makt the auhlett swack and strappin ; 
Gars oarc forgot thn ilia (hat happin^ 


The blate look spruce— 

And ev*n the thowless cock their tappio. 
And craw fu' croose ! 

** The miiatcr owr, the diff’rent bands 
File aif. in pnrtios, to the Sands 
'Whore, *inid ]i>ud laughs and chipping hands, 
llley fl Goordy Smith 
ftcviewH them, and ihoir line (.'Wpands 
Alang the Nith ! 

“ But ne’er, for uniform or nir, 

Was sic H group review'd elsenhorn! 

The short, the tall ; fat fowk, and spare ; 

Sy de conN, and duckit ; * 

Wigs, ijiieues, and clubs, ami curly hair ; 
Ituuiid bats, and cockit ' 

“ As to their guns^tliae fell engines, 
Borrow’d or begg’d, were of a* kinds 
For bloody war, or bad deoigns. 

Or sbontirig ou<«hies — 
l.ang fowling pieces, carabines, 

And blunder-busses ' 

** Maist feck, though oil'd to inak them 
glimmer. 

Hadna been shot fur mony a Simmer ; 

And I-'aine, tbc story-telling kiminer, 
Jocosely hints 

That some o’ them bad bits o’ timmer, 
Instead u’ Hints ! 

“ Some guns, she throeps within her ken, 
Wore spik’d, to let nae priming ben ; 

And, as in twenty there were ten 
Worm-eaten stocks, 

Sac, here and there, a rozit end 
Held on their lucks ! 

** And then, to show what diff'renco 
stands 

Atweou till* leaders and their bands. 

Swords that, unsbeathed, since Prestonpans, 
Neglected lay, 

Wore furbish’d up, to grace the haiidi 
O’ Chiefs, this day ! 

“ * Ohon ! ' says George, and ga’o a 
giano, 

* The age o’ chivalry is gane ’ ’ 

Syne, having owr and owr again 
The halo survey'd, 

Their route, and a’ things else, made plain, 
He snuff 'd and said : 

“ ‘ Now, Gentlemen ! now mind the 
motion, 

And dmna, thia time, make a botion : 
Shouther your arms ! — O ! had them tosh 
on, 

And not athraw ! 

Wheel wi* your left hands to the ocean. 
And march awa ! ' 
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Wi' that, the dinViu drams rebound, 
FifuH, clnriunptv, and ha'itboys sound ! 
Tliruu^h crowds on crowds, collcutt'd round. 
Tin* Corporat mis 

Trudge .alT, while h’clio’-. hL-If Is di own'd 
In airlauuilifjii'. ! 

'Phe LLnolish ‘lay that iv(* — llioScot- 
ihdi n:itio!i — |ia\<* no iiurhoiir. Wo 
httvo iin.iu'i'so Iininour, but tin* l.ofif' 
li-h d(t iii/t lU'diTstiiiid I I'fiiutf* 
they do not, mid ivill not MndeiMimd 
our I’.ational < lnr;iru*r. Wo 1 ki» o 
tliuuhaiirlii ol' nioSit. Imiii-.irous snni;*^', 
and Imi! oN, ai.d tab c, and HP.' toialM, 
wiittrn, ni;ju) of t'lem liy nobody 
knows who, touoldn:' off itiiniMably 
all ilio p *frili.'r feature** of il.r* 
iiniioiial charaiMiT, life, and m mno^^. 
Coi.'ipaied vsiih iin‘so, the anoinpts 
inarli in this w.iy by the 
boiir.s an* piiiiibU* ; and vh.il in 
nioio, rlihiie^''-in,nly and iiiien- 

duialdy viiIl"'!-. A*i tor ScotLish poo- 
ti j . pi ojwi ly so c.illor!, om'MIows 
with hnniour from Dunbar’s to Tni- 
iianf/H — do* b!oadt“*t hiiioour — yet 
iu*\('i’ off*'n'‘i'w(*, beraMso always 
h** •! ry, n-id (;»*ti» ially so imfiginaili'i*, 
th *1 ilu* poelii'jl ima^reiyiii \v'hi«*h 
it dnsscs up ll.« objects it reveU 
am* '1 ', IS pi*i pctinlly pr‘'M*nti!i!f tho 
liiclic't pu fiii'.’N, and avva^cniii*^ a 
dr*cpi i inicifst in tin* rh<*ract.*r and 
rotniiibin of the pfojdo udioso 
a!nu^^ fiiv'ijfH and m<*ify.iii,dJno;s it is 
lejoiciiij'ly dome its best ti> exhibit 
ill ( ordi il 1 ai iranire. I'hink of tho 
'f'ca Doifs- Ihe Hilbi'veefi — .nul t' « 
Holy Kan ;Hnd coll ihccuof who said 
Hiiiiih, hciuij !i .'Si olsnan, bid no 
humour. 

.lolin fllayne liad the true Scotllsii 
Iiuiiiour — ufiii'h i'j a} e expicbsii e of 
kindness and b*ic. it colouis ids 
description of the nmrcli of ili *. Se- 
ven T'lades firmi liio Whirc Sandi to 
the (baieswilh (bmvenei' Thomson, 
“ the (b;ef oivr a’,’’ their head. — 

“ A' I Hill'd h) his body gu.inl, 
lie d ill gr-itJ I’m uiip.iir d • 

Snai'ijlit .lb the |i(i^)Ltr (iii tlic ‘•wiird, 

.\nil ‘■iiung .Hi .S.inip'oii, 

Nao CO cull’d lii'ik silhimt ri'^r..rd 
Hfi Robin T.'iiiufjii ' ” 

“ 11-1 was,” B^ys the amiable bard 
la a iioio, ‘‘ Couveiier of the Blacfc- 
stnicliij, and a m^ti of a very graceful 
exiHiior, to wijicli his silver locks 
gave an air of the most venerable 
dignity. His character alflo was ex- 
relleiii; an<l what endeared him to 


young people, his iilea and forge 
were always at the service of the 
boys who resorted thiiker to repair 
tho impictiieiits of their pastime— an 
iodiiigenee wldch, in eaiJy lite, tho 
author of these. vcrse.s often expe- 
lieiieed, and still giatefiilly remem- 
bers.” Ot all tlio iSttv**n Tratles, 
none to compare with the TidloiB. 

*' Till* 'l’'}l'ii4 Wtilk, oicrt .Hid hold, 

Intfiit (111 l.'iiic ! 

But even they are lost to the Po,»t’« 
eye hi the gener.'d effect of tho unit- 
ed b'cndions. 

** llri'.lv .1 hriil.if’i'onni fjawn to wed, 

I!b i)i>i4->iii hi- h.ilt iliiiM Ii'd : 
l'<i •s.’i.'- ihi* fo'Imvi IS --p.'d, 

Hut M‘jiic ■ In.l jMirt’r 
'I'o -iHUc, rnt'T It* llvil |)l“d, 

1 sfiiii'i in;,' H .1 

” I'lir. bl'ih'UDi.* .‘-Ir .Iiihii lhrl'*y(*orii 
il l ihiriiiM ihiMii Ml’, ibis Si'nim*r’« 

•noi II, 

Th’{, vInt wi’ ill, ini'., rml mim .T horn, 

And MM mm; hi. ki r, 

Tim 1 «m!' 1 -, nillioiil ‘o '•cirn, 

Til 'V n.ill, il >(• >.11 IvIM. 

“ An thr.m'h th<* town llmlr h'lnnorB fly, 
Frii* wind iv,-, fi'ii' w'inI’iWN h)i(h, 

A' d’l* I 'in d liiid ,i nuik t>i ".py, 

WfM* It ir.iiig II I r • 

Tilt* sfifcts, t,i;iii'.Ii(MdN, find laitB, forhyo, 

AVitc ll’ IIIIKJ u I 

“ lb'll* »h.» FrciT's Viinnrl, through nnd 
lhrmi.;}i, 

Care !»«i‘iii i| tft’v.' hid Diimfrioi* ndu u ! 

Ilous' i.iM'H l->ri*nt til h.d».‘, or l*ri*w, 
Omjoy’d, the whik*. 

To viewihiii liii'iiils, y iiijr'hinir now 
In V mJiI.i* ‘.I)1i* ' 

” To HO' li.N fire wl'tiin Nh."! loo'd best, 
Il.ih’n ndtj w.i, rhi-rc a'li.iug th** rr-t ; 

And, as, wt' joy, hi-r i*iih*s -lin pri'»V, 

Like m.iny inae, 

Hci cvoltuuni nns cX|im>s1, 

In I* ordi< bin* llu** ■ 

“ * Wow ' but it pi'ilt' .irm’s henrt lowp 
li.;lit 

To hci* .iijhl foivk Bip cleanly dlglit I 
K’en now, our Ilahby bcemn .ib tight 
Ad when, king syne, 
liiN looks wern first the young delight 
And pride o’ mine I ' 

“ Hut on the meeker imidcn'ii part, 

Deep »ighB alane hor love asBert I 
^Djep sighi, the language o’ the heart. 
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Thii SUkr Gun» 


'Will afe T«v<*al 
A flame whilk a* Oic glo»« of n>t 
Can ncVr mnwal ! 

“ Frac rank to rank nlille thoM'»an«h 
liU'.tle, 

la front, like waving corn, they rustle; 
Whore, dingling liko a iMhy’s wbwtle, 

Th« SiIUt (Inn, 

Tho rnvdl of n’ this biiit'e, 
fi'i* nii'ij in the “iin • 

“ Siifcj) 'O'li rl fian a pole, 

A glimpse u't SIC iimpir'd the whole, 

Tli.it nnlil and innn'r, wi’ heart and srOiil, 

Tin-ir hciiils were cnckiiiL', 

Keen .i*. m> m' scimi, at lir'-l.ils dnill, 

M lidi (Mii-h the ‘•uiclijii"' 

“ III honoiK I) this g.-iudi thing, 

A id ek'j ill hiiiiniiT o’ the King, 

A foiith o' flow’i’H the (.l.ird’iierji liriiiR, 

And fr.'irin; swetl 
Of a’ the lelios o’ the Spiino, 

And Snnniijr’' i"'‘fs ' 

“ Aniaiig tin- ll.jw'r) fouas they, we.itv, 
'I'ln'ie's Adam to the life, and I'.i.’ : 

She, tti’ till* njiph' in Ik'i iieovc 
Untii'iD'r Ad.ini ; 

While Nit.in's l.un',liiii|j in hii sleeve. 

At him ami uk« 1 m ! 

“ Tlio lil> white, the vi'l t blue, 

Tim liiMtluT-hcIl'' id a'/iiic hue, 

Hi •iirlV-c isi} for liiveis kind ,itid tine, 
WbatVr till ii lot, 

And that dear flow'r, to rrienddiip due, 

‘ l’oij,et me not.’ 

*• A' ih.ic, and wi’ tlnmi iningled noiv. 
J’liiks and iMrn.ilions. nut n fiw. 

Fii'sh g.iTl.uiiN, gl'tt’ri wi’ the dew. 

And fellow hruiini, 

Alliurt the ‘ceiiteil widkiti threw 
A rich iH'i I'll lie ' 

“ Pei fume, congnni.d to the ellnie, 

The swfitt'it in ihc MWLlest time! 

Till- merry hidls. in j letind ehime, 

It.iiig through llie air, 

^ Al’ l Miii'-trel- pl-n’d lii strains siihliino, 

To clnriii the Fair ! ” 

The piiiicipitl or High Street of 
Diiiiifiiea id very sparioii!*, and from 
its eoiiiineDcement at the Netv 
riiurcli, exiiMuls ihe whole length of 
the oUcu in a dirfeiioo parallel to 
the Nitli. The dullesi imugiuation 
may en-Hy conceive what a magni- 
Hceut effect the Seven Tradea uiust 
have had marching towards the Kirk- 
gate Pert»— 


“ O happy they wha, up twa storv, 

Saw the procMf<ion in its glory! 

Alfltig the roads it left out o'er yo 
Sic. clouds u’ Rtoure, 

Ye con’diias'L'p yc’r thumb before yo 
For half an hour ! *’ 

But*tid a long march to the Craiga, 
no caller stroauia cioaa ita liue~au(l 

“ To wcet their basses. 

The «.(jiiadrons gruined fur ale that reams 
Free .lennj Gii'iss.” 

Now Jenny Owns was a noted 
]mtdic hou-te iu UumfiieH much fre- 
(pieuted hy respectable people, and 
tame d fur a sort of mult litjiior called 
/■ru'/.cn/i/, agreeulile lo ih« tUhle, 
\ery biisk and iatuxicaliug. 

** They ttlio had couis or broken wind, 
neROmltu peRh aiid wail liL-hind ; 

Lauli to sit down, and still uichncd 
To try their pith.” 

While “ the minstreU iowsed Ap- 
pollo's bag,” and the, Heel o’ Buggic, 
Cailieiiue Oggte, Willy was a wan- 
ton Wag, uere followed by Biuce’s 
M.ircli lo BiUinocIvhiirn.whicli wound 
up the souls of the multiiudc to the 
highest pitch of heroism. 

A* tliii and mail, h.iith ane iind a', 

'I hi'i scorn’d lo la.i) and crousidy cr.iw , 

Out nwic the hilK and In awa’ 

Till* pipers plnVi il; 

And iitarin" like n wati r l.i* 

The c.ii)U'l hu//i\M.” 

*' The Craijis, with iv) inmtlcd umnd, 
Uc'cclio'd h.ii'li till' jociiiiil siiui.d ; 

And, u. the iiiiops appMi.udi'd ill.) guuinJ, 
Ar,ii<Mj ti) VI! w 

I-ike some sweet i^huuN. ncwl) fo'Uid, 

In fair Pidcw ! 

“ Sjiie, louder priw the Im^} hum 
O' friends rijuiciiijr ns they come : 

"Wi' duuhiu Yir tin* dnimiiieiN ihiini, 

'I ho pint stiiwp« clatter, 

Aod bowls o’ iiegiis, milk -ind rum, 

Flow round like wat*'r I 

“ *T.ik a guile waught— I’m Mire \e’re 
w eary,’ 

Says Anny Kaillieto I er deary : 

John, fain to sue bis wife sae chcary. 
Indulg’d the lun, 

Gatfu’i aud dander'd lang aud eerie, 

And tiut his gun— 

“ And miss'd, mairowr, tbe endearing 
charms 

(The very thonght ilk UoBQm warms 
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Of auld acquaintances in svarm*, 

Meeting like brithen, 

And vee-things giggling in the arms 
O' their fond mithers ! 

** And bonny lasses, tight and clean, 

Buakit to please their ain lads' een— 

Lasses, whase faces, as the scene 
Its tints discloses, 

In glowing sweetness intervene, 

Like living ruses." 

While Canvener Thomsou'd troop 
is pr«*pai-iug for action, the other 
battailous pile ariris^ 

“ Ry three and thioe ; 

And ’tween ilk ciirps for hi’f a inilo 
Tiu'ir b.iiiinMh floe 1 ” 

The lioiififi it) (‘Icared.and therein 
the eye uf thi* mulutudf, far {iliwtend 
the I'll circled wliite and r**d wi* 
apraingd o’ blue." And ere the fir- 
ini' begins, we have lime to glHiice 
nhiDg ihe plain that divides the Mal- 
den- Craigs— covered willi craenid, 
gini(e-bread-Mta<vn8, legerdemain, 
and raree ahows— .while 

" PnivVidns, Forintmh in jars. 

And Uiidvs (I* beer. 

Arc ranged liku baiteritfs on curs 
In fiuut uiid ruur." 

Tents, too, in riiimbeis.wlihout num- 
ber tiuiiiberless, where on dlvot- 
biHtsaiild liiikies are cr.ickitig: — and 
in one of them Geordy Smith dis- 
coursing on war— 

I.iko H.'L'lor «in the plaius of Troy, 

A gviKTal lure." 

The ILtmmormpn have charged 
their guns, and (^iriveuer Thomson 
is about to let his ofi at the target- 
hut the poet will not yet allow him 
to fife, and delights himaelf with this 
beautiful desciiption — 

Mean time, t1ic> iounkor« on the green, 
In merry ruunds arc dancing xcoii : 

Wi* r ipturo sparkling in their ecn, 

They uiinil, fu’ weel, 

The sappy kiss, and squeeze, between 
Ilk blithesome reel. 

And as the Highland dings begin, 

Their heels groir lighter wi’ the din : 

They smack their hands ; and, chin to chin, 
They cut and caper : 

Ev'a the bye-standers figure in, 

And flounce, and vapour I 
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Though whozsllng sair, and cruppon down, 
Auld Saunders teem'd. 

His ebaunter, for its cheering sound, 

Was aye esteem’d. 

** Jock Willison, a sutnr bred, 

W’ba, for the fiddle, left his tiade, 

Jigg'd it far better than ho spi d. 

For, oh! poorJork 
C'lu'd ne'er gang soberly to bed, 

Like other fo'k : 

“ Rlind-fu', at nnldings, or a danco, 
lin'd pUy, though like ano in n trance ; 

And then, for fi'gbiing .Imk wuu'd praucc 
At fair oi niuiki't. 

And box wbaever durst advimcc. 

Till they luu' ynikiti 

“ Yi't Jock W. 1 H as bui.-ane as brave. 

And aUi n foi ibe bApl- sh kituxc ; 

To snatub tbu drowning fiau tlin w)i\c, 

He'd quickly u\c. 

And to a weeping nnther >-iivu 
Her buirn alive ' 

To bear John Bruco cxcit his skill. 
Ye'd never grudge nniiher gill ; 

O I huW he scorn'd th' Italian trill, 

And variation- ; 

And gnrt bin th.nrin- strings speak, at will. 
True Scots vibrations. 

*• Nor was it Only for n reel 
That Johnny wim bclwv'd s.in wcid ; 

Hu loo’d kin fi lend, was .lyu genteel. 

And uliut’h far niair, 

John to his puncc wa.- true and Iciil, 

Ev'n in tierpuir ! 

*' But w1i.a*9 he Idling in llie rear, 

•Sau hflfr, sue tuiiefu*, .ind sue i U*dr ? 

It’s Dingwall, to the .Muses dear, 

Whasu modest merit 
Was sae repre-t for want o' gear, 

Care crush'd his spirit ! 

** Aft. when the Waits were playing hj, 
I’ve mark'd his viol with a sigh, 
i:>uothing lorn lovers, where they lie, 

To vihions sweet— 

.Suft as a luither's lull.'iliy. 

When hubbies greet. 

‘‘ T/ie bonny Hugh ahunt Traquairt 
And Mary Scott of Yarrow fair 
Tweedridey and O / I with I were 
WhcroHthnlktl 

He play’d in tones that suit Despair, 
.When Beauty dies. 


The Siller Gun* 


'* The minstrels there, were, Sandy But, *twere owr lang to reckon a’ 
Brown, The strains he play'd, sae soft and slaw— 

The piper o* Loebmaben town : Straini o* the Minetreli/ now awe, 
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Swecfoit and WA 
Memorials, like our rniponubaw, 

Of nges pufi 1 ’* 

Lord Woodhousdi'P, in a vprjr 
kind letior to John Mayno M80H), 
pays, “You are no h'SH happy in 
those orrahional Htrokea of a delicate 
and tender nature, which take, the 
reader aa-it were hy aurpriiie, and 
greatly enhance, by contrast, the 
elTectol the gencrul liidicrouH atrain 
of the cnmposiiion—aa whore, alter 
representing aome ol the iinest of the 
old Scottish aiiH, you add — a thought 
not unworthy of Milton, 

‘ lie pl.iypil ill tiini's th.it suit Despair, 
tt Ill'll 1 h.»ii<\ iliis.’ ’’ 

W'e are told in the notes that 
Sandy Blown was famous on the 
hautboy, which had boon his hiead> 
winner for at least sixty yeais pre- 
vious to this period — tiiat iiin head- 
f|UHi lers were chicHy alLccliniahen, 
Hud that on all ieutivo occasions he 
was sum; to he sent for us one ot the 
chief musicians. Jutk Wilson was 
a shoemaker; but a natural taste 
for music diverted him from his 
Hoher calling, reduced liiiii to many 
dillicultles, and ultimately compelled 
liiiii to become au inmate of the 
town's hospital, where he died in 
December Ib21, in the seterity sixth 
year of his age. In eaily life he; was 
accounted a handsome man, of cin- 
diluhle appearance, brave, good- 
tempered, and humane, aiwnjs ready 
to take the part of some hapless 
wight or insulted stranger. John 
Bruce followed with unshaken fideli- 
ty the fortunes of tlie Picieiider. 
Born at Braeinar, iu Aberdtjenshire. 
where the l^arl of Mar first raised 
the standiiid of llehelliou in,17lo, 
John was a Jacobite from his riadle; 
actively engaged iu the Rebellion of 
ho was taken prisoner, and 
foe a while coiilitied in Edinburgh 
CH'itle. At a ball, given by snitie 
of th< ir friends, the lady of a High- 
land Chiefiaiii called for The Gather- 
ing ot the Clans, which the musi- 
cians either could not, or dared not 
play. “ I know,” said ^he lady, “ one 
who can play it, and would play it 
if he had liberty.” John was brought 
from his dungeon into the ball- 
room, where his violin had such an 
effect, that the whole paiiy Inte- 
resied themselves iu his favour* 
ftud the lady procured his par- 


don. He returned to the Highlands 
for a time, but., on a visit to Mof- 
fat, having gained great celebrity as 
a player of ball- music, settled iu 
Dumfries, where, he spent the rest 
of his days, lie is supposed hy 
Burns to have been the composer of 
the favourite Scots air of “ TT7 ‘/a/A' 
o*fr the laivc oV.” But that air was 
composed long before he exi-^ted. 
Jiihii Dingwall was of the fiist onle * 
of Border Minstrels. Ici the ten<l'‘r 
and pathetic melodies of Caledon. a 
he was without a lival on the tiolin. 
Ho had also a fine taste for dancing, 

V hich with music he taught in a 
number of genteel fariiilies in Duni- 
fii*-s. But what is often the misfor- 
tune of genius, he wanted confidence 
in his own abilities, and lived and 
died iu very narrow ciicumstances. 

“ TU ilu>, limi’, ihiw, im’ mony .1 dmiiii'r, 
Auld j;uns Wt tr br.iitluip .ill Mu* flmndiT ; 
Three |i.iit'» 0 ’ ulnlU, jii ilk-i hundiT, 

Did s.ai* ri'ct,il. 

That ciill.ir hini 'i jj.it iiKiny a lundcr, 

In thus tuiiiioil ! 

‘‘ Wide o' the Tiijirk, a« if to *cfiT 0*1, 

The hulli'ts ii|i|i’il the Hv^ftud liki‘ hairiiws ; 
And, liiiiht umo' a* ilic n.iwa (iml sji.iiiows 
About till* jiliire, 

RaiiuudH wen* lleenig thick ab arrows 
At Chev> Clia&e ! ’* 

Yet in spite of all the danger, the 
festive groups are without fear — lads 
oxter lasses— 

“ Or danci' like nud, 

Bhrlip vThrii the Kuns gat'd aff, sae ipictr 
To he.tr the thud.” 

We confess that we are waxing 
impatient to get another sight, at so 
critical a juncture, ol ('ouvener Tarn- 
son. But no^thn poet will have his 
will — nor are we loth to lose our- 
selves with him in his visionary stroll 
among the Craigs. 

“ O ! wi’ what glco the Afuse nL'avaigs 
Onr a’ the beiiutie$ o' the Craigs !— 
Forgetting a’ the ills and {jlngue^ 

That lift hiir.ns'i 111 , 

She bcoura the hi'la and dale^, for leingueii, 
Round this ParniObue ! 

“ Sweet sjMit ! how happy ha'e I been 
Seeking hirds’-nests with eager eeu ; 

Or, |iu iug gowans on the green, 

Where waving com, 

Bliic-bells and rosest, fiinge tbo scene, 

A lid flu wring thorn ! 

Yonder the lads and lassies group. 

To seo the luckleie Lover*! lowp : 
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Wae’t ms t1i«t dUappointod lloup, 

That cruri blight 

Should drive foovk frae this narld to scoup 
To endless night I 

Beneath yon cliff, high beetling owr, 
la chaste Diana’a Maiden-Bow’r : 

There, sacred to the guardian Pon'r, 

A tablet stands, 

Inscrib'd by a* wha make that tour, 

In true-love’s bands ! 

** Sae strait and narrow is the way, 

Nane but pure virgins enter may : 

And, O ! it's droll, in this essay, 

When flirts, alack! 

Their wee infirmities betray. 

By turning back I 

" Censorious Bess, that dorty daoiJ, 

Cam here to carve her lover's name ; 

But Bessy, having been to blame 
Fur failings, too, 

Had nearly gano to her lang hame, 

In sipieezing through I 

“ IlithcT, forbye the young and fair, 

( I rave matrons come to tak the air ; 
hv’n gentry, and the sons o’ care, 

Besurt, a-wee, 

To view, around, the beautica rare 
By land and sen ! 

“ At tide time, with nn anxious mind, 
The sailor's wife, lang left behind, 

Looks for her love with ilka wind, 

And watchi's here 
Ship after ship, to Niih consign’d, 

Till he appear ! 

“ Behold, far hence, in sylvan charms, 
Cots, country -scats, kirk- towns, and farms. 
Hills, circling wide, wi' sheep in swarms; 

And mould'ring tuw'rs, 

Famous, Inngsyne, for chiefs in arms. 

And patent pow'rs I 

« Imbowet’d around, how iwet to spy 
Corn-riggs and orchards laughing lie ! 
jDumfiiM, wi’ steeples to the sky, 

And ships in crowds, 

And Criffel hill ascending high 
Amang the clouds ! 

Lo ! glitt’ring onward to the see, 

The stream that gave the Muse to me ! 

Pure stream, on whase green banks, wi' 
glee, 

In Life's sweat morn, 

I chas'd the gaudy butterflee. 

Ere Caro was born ! 

**Ohl though it'amony a langaomoywr» 
Sinco, ftt* o' oare, and Mtat o' gear, 


1 left thy banks, sweet Nitli, sae dear, 

This heart o' iiiiae 
Lowps light whene’er I think or luMr 
O' thee, or tbine ! 

** In Seed-time, when thy Farmers saw, 

In Sitnnier, when tby coses blaw ; 
in Harvest, or in frost and snaw,. 

When Winter Inw'ra, 

Aly heart and mind are with ye a*— 

For ever yours I” 

So cloBCB Canto Sfcond. Canto 
Third ia chiefly occupied by short 
and pithy eulogies on the more pro- 
minent characterB among the Corpo- 
rations, or the coucouree, the Feast 
where 

Convent r Tamson mens'd the board, 

Where sat each Deacon like a lord," 

and a conlinuallon of the competi- 
tion. It is pleasant reading through- 
out— but this ia excellent. 

** But, hark! throughout the tented 
plain, 

Where mirth, and wine, and music, reign, 
Bellona, wi’ her stalwart train 
0* men in arms, 

Hecals the wand'ring Muse again 
To War's alarms I 

There, still, instead o* marksmen true 
To shoot at yonder target now, 

8ome fallows held their guns askew, 

And some let Ay 

Clean owr the CraigH, nyont our view— 

A mile owr high ! 

“ Bub Simeon, sportsman bred and born, 
To won tbe Koyal Prize bad sworn ; 

But windy Uubin'n powder-horn 
Blew up ill air, 

And he had nought but skaith and scorn, 
And meikle care I 

“ Some chaps, bumbaz'd amid tho 
yowder, 

Pat in the hall before the powder ; 

Some clapp'd their guns to the wrang 
ihou'der, 

Where, frao the priming, 

Their cheeks and whiskers gat a auowder. 
Their een, a styming ! 

Sleeking his een, big John M'Maff 
Held out his musquet like a staff ; 

Turn'd, though the chiel was ba'f-and-bt'f, 
Hii head away, 

And, panting, cried, * Sirs! ia the off?' 
la wild dismay ! 

Pair gowk I ne'er used to War'* alarmif 
Thongh loro o' fatne bii beioni varnw, 
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Hit fears foresaw a tliouiaiid harms— 

But hare the Musa 

Propones, for twa-three friends in arms, 

A short excuse : 

<* Peace and gude-will had been sae lang 
The burthen o' the People’s song. 

Their arms like useless lumber hang : 

Nor fife, nor drum, 

Was heard, save uhen the iire<bell rang 
For some foul luni ! 

’Tin noivRrt('rDooD.aii(]atilI wlieic 
Uk^ SevciiTradea lie enramped.thrir 
glldiMl banners are proudly flying, 
and still detRclimentH advance to the 
stance and “ cock their guns,'* vcliile 
often from the throng lads and lasses 
retiic to the M’hins, a perilous se- 
clusion, at thought of wldch the 
poet shakes his head, smites hU 
breast, and fetches a deep drawn 
f>igh. Hitherto all has been peace, 
or but the mimicry of war, and the 
stanzas at the commencement of 
Canto Fourth are growing somewhat 
sleepy, when luckily an Incldeut 
gives animation to the scene, and 
brings on a pugilistic encounter, 
wiiich excites great interest on the 
Plain of the Craigs, though it would 
have been pronounced taiher a slob- 
bering ufTairon Mutilsey* Hurst. Yet 
it Is repotted with so much spit it, 
that we think it not unworthy of in- 
sertion in BeU’s Life in London. 
Here it is— 

*' Till now, wliilc tbuud'iiiig guue re- 
Bound, 

Tlif feast preraila, tbo gacs round : 
l*d!iliiiio and barniony abound, 

And foud entreating — 

Pleasure!! that hue, fur ngci!, crown’d 
This lueriy meeting I 

" Bright Phu-buK, frauhis azure cliiue, 
Sliuiiu bwcL'tly radiant a’ the time ! 

Nature hersicl’ was in her |iiiinc>-- 
When fruits and fluw'rs 
Fill the glad heait wi* thoughts sublime 
Of heavenly Powers 1 

** But word was brought to Deacon Greer, 
« IntrsDch'd wi* friends, pics, bread, and beer, 
That, counter to a mandate clear, 

Ana o’ the Snobs, 

Vain as a peaoock, strutted here 
In crimson robes ! 

This news, though nought cou'd happen 
droller, 

Bred the hale party meikle dolour i 
A Taylor, mair frae spleen than valour, 


Afisail d the man, 

And, taking Crispin by the collar, 

To carp began : 

^ Ye gude-fur-naething Sutor hash. 
Though muisted is your carrot pash, 

Tell me, I say, thou Captain Flash, 
Withouten charter, 

What right ha'c ye to wear this sash. 

And star and garter ? ' 

“ * It s.els j e wool, indeed, to speer,' 

The Sutor answer’d with a sneer : 

* I represent King CTi«|Mn here ! 

While, fye for shame, 

Yoiir l»)u«v Craft to manhuoil ne'er 
Cou'd yet lay claim • * 

Cut to the quick wi’ this rcbiid', 

The captious Taylur grow mair gruff ; 

And, swearing he was better stuff 
Than sic a fuutre, 

Stripp’d, in a twinkling, to the buff, 

And brav'd the Sutor. 

** * A ling, a ring ! * the Sutors cry'd : 

* A ring, a ring ' ’ the Snipps reply’d : 

Some egg'd them on ; and, while some try'd 

To stop their fly ting, 

The crowd fell back, encircling wide 
A space for fighting t 

“ In dread fur what might happen neist, 
Around the ring the claim’ur coast : 

Sae croose the twa set up their creest. 
Before the toulie, 

Fowk thought in other’s wames. at least, 
They'd aheatli a guulie. 

** Wi' looks that ill conccid’d hia fears, 
The Taylor in the lists appears : 

King Crispin, wha in nobler weirs 
Had afteo bled, 

HU brawny arm, indignant, rears, 

And, dauntless, said : 

** * Now tak, thou irarsto’ worthless things, 
The vengeance due frae slighted Kings I ’ 
'Wi' that, his garments aff he flltigs, 

And, as he strack, 

•The supple Taylor skips and springs— 

Aye jeukiug back ! 

'* To see fair play, or help a fricn’, 

Fowk stoiter’d frae a' airts, bedeeu : 

Auld wives, to redd them, ran between. 
Like Amazons, 

And nought was heard, syne, owr the green, 
But scraighs and groans 1 

The Taylor-lad, feurfoughten sair, 

Was knockit down, ance, twice, end nuur ; 
Hia baffled comrades, in despair, 

Draw quickly pear him, 
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Heeze up hii carcMo on a cLiiiry 
Rcvivei and chear hiui. 

Besprent ai’ blood, beipreut ivi* glar, 

Ilia ecn japann’d, his ohufti B«jnri 
' Be tbsnklu’ man, it is nae irsr,' 

Sb) • Edom Brj'oni 
‘ A living dog is better far 

Than a dead lion ! ' 

“ ’Mid loud hu7/ns, nnd women's hquccls, 
A dantt of hope the T.-iy lor feels ; 

IVghtt like a cock lliiit riiiii nnd wlieehf 
While, (hint, duiit, dunting, 
Cilspln piirsui's. trips up his herds. 

And leaves him grunting ! 

*' \V\’l at the iipsliot o’ this fra), 

'i he Tailois Imre their fneiid awa) : 

Crispin rcinain'd in kingly snny; 

And, hind anil lang. 

Bursts of uild joy, ' hurray ! hurra) ! ’ 
Exulting, rung ! ” 

Lord Wuodhouaolce reinaiks, 
" that the justly merited tiiumph of 
the tailor faction ia aomewbat im- 
paired by the intrusion of King 
Crispin Into a solemnity with which 
lie had propeily no concern-»and 
still mure by his defeating in com- 
bat the valoruuH ullor who dared to 
cope with him in prowess. These 
no doubt ore blenilshes which are 
fniily open to critical censure; but 
iiitiidui-es might be given of similar 
defects even in the great maater* 
pieces of the Hneicni and modern 
epic veise.’* The poet says that 
tiieno olijectiuns are applicable only 
to lire edition of 1808 , and have been 
obviated in the piesent publication 
by a new airangement. VVe are 
glad of it. The defeat of the. tailor 
as it is given above, is consistent not 
only with purtirni justice, but with 
every other kind of justice — and 
tltere would have been Lometbliig 
shoeking to nature in liia vicioiy. 
The blood of the sutors is up— there 
is a general affray— and the aspect 
of things is very alarming. 

Frae Johnny Groat’s houi« to the Bor* 
tier, 

Wm ne’er etc tumult and disorder . 

Here Discord strave new broils to forder : 

There. Bragice flew 
To baud the Sutordada in order. 

But nought wou’d do. 

“ Rob Kinnie, Clench and Jeamy Strong, 
And twa*threo mae, the feght prolong i 
M'here’er they caai» iff dsw tbs throng 


O' country blllica, 

LUte cattle prodit with a prong, 

Or cleg.»tung lillioe. 

** There's little wisdom in bis pow 
Wha lights a candle at the lowe t 
To bell the cat wl' sic a scrow, 

Some swankiee ettled ; 

But, 0 I they gat a fearfu’ euwc 
Ere a* was settled ! 

Rushing like (Iruvrn o' mauihiu'd tiowt, 
RuU’s party caus'd a grn'ral rout : 

Foul piuy nr fair ; kick, cuif. and clout i 
Right side, er wraiig, 

Friends feghting fiieuib, rampag’d shout, 

A drucken thraiig ! 

‘‘ III vain fuiiMMicr Tninton rais'd 
And wav'd his hand, like aiie ha'f craz'd : 

In vain his heralds fleet h’d and phras’d. 
Where Strife, lang brewing, 
Threaten’d, like Ilium when it blax d, 

Baith wreck and ruin ! 

'‘To furnlbh weapons for th’ affray, 
Craems, tents, and stawns, were swept awa} : 
Puist fowk, unus’d to cudgel-play, 

And doose spectators, 

Were a* involv'd In this deray, 

Like gladiators I 

" Nor cou’d ye ken, wi’ nicest earc, 

The victors frae the vatit^uish'd there : 

Like Kelton Hill, that tegl.ting Fair, 

The luihhlckhen', 

Wi neeves, and staflV, and rugging hair, 

Sac awEoriic grew ! 

** And aft, an ye mny wcel Mipjirnu, 

In kroiU where Honu’o lutcipu&e, 

Baith parties gat the saircbt blows. 

Blows that were gi'en them 
While pu'd and ImulM by their ain joes. 
Striving to screen them I 

" Thus, long and %uii, our pleasures crost, 
The battle rag'd free host to host ; 

The turbulent, when uppermost, 

Tint a’ decorum, 

And, like the Occon, tempest- tost, 

Dravo a’ before them I 

'* At length a parley is decreed— ^ 

Parties shake hands, and are agreed : 

The crowd, diipersing, join wi' speed 
In nobler fun. 

The shooting for that royal Meed— 

The Siller Oun I " 

It was truly said by an emloent 
Scotsman In the House of Commuos 
that hti countrymen seldom assem* 
bled tn large numbers, on occoiloni 
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favourable to exciteine&t» without 
bluoditthed— not meaning murder, 
but all manner of blows. It may have 
been an ludifTerent argument on a 
great poliiical question ; but the ob* 
servatiim ehowt d knowledge of the 
national character. We are at once 
a hot- blooded and a long-headed 
pf‘0{)le — and there is prodigious 
power in this junction of fervour and 
prude uce. In the olden time we 
were revengeful ; but we are not so 
now — our passion boils off, and we 
boon become again self-possessed 
and discreet. Such a row as the 
above is pleasantly Scottish — no- 
l>iifly ever saw any thing at all like 
it iii LCiigland — and there arc touches 
here and there that distloguibh it 
from an liish fight— as, for example, 

Pul’ll fuwk, unused to cudgel-play, 

Aud doDSti M|»‘ctatnT9, 

Were a' involved in thw decay 
Like giadiAturH.” 

The interpoHition of the women 
too is very Scottish— and very un- 
Iriah— and we wish the clergy would 
preach down the incumbrance — for 
it is impossible to think without in* 
diguatiuii how uulfurmly 

“ bsitb pat ties gat the saircst blows, 
lilowa that were gi^en theoi 

While pu’d and haul'd by their ain joes, 
Siriviug lu akreen thorn.*' 

The tawpiesi 

It must be now wearing well on 
towards evening, aud we cannot 
iiiiHgirie how it has happened that 
the ctiritesc is yet uudccided for the 
Siller Gun. John Mayne has afford- 
ed us no information whatever re- 
specting the conditions-^how many 
allots were allowed to each^'.ompe- 
titor— -or how far distant the target. 
It would almost aeem indeed as if 
each hero fired once only for the 
])i izH— yet has there been a perpe- 
tual fire of musketry from morn till 
dewy eve. The contest is terminat- 
ed, however, in some admirable 
stanzas. 

“ Amid tho scenos, depalsted hero, 

U' love, and war, and bociaI cheer, 

Auld ifportamen firod correct and clear ; 
Anil Samuel Clark, 

Mild aa the Spring, when flon'rs appear, 
JuBt mibs'd the mark I 

** A aid Sodgeri, too, and hoaeat Tari, 
Rstum'd triumphant free the warii 


Level'd their guns like anna o' Mare, 

While mony a dame 
Extol'd the glory o’ their Mcara, 

And deeds o' fame ! 

** Yet, oh ! examples were but lew 
Of hardinient, like their' s, I trow : 

When Georily Rae his trigger drew, 

The bowel-hive 

Gart ineikle Geordy change Lis hue 
Four times or five I 

When his gun snappit, James 
Charge after chiTge, charg'd to the eo : 

At length she bounc'd out owr a tree, 

In mony a dinner — 

‘ For Glide’s ^ake, bairns ! keep back ! ’ 
cries he : 

* There' sax shot in her ! ’ 

“ Loud leugh the crowd at Watty Lock, 
Whase gun exploded at ha'f-cock : 

* Hoot,* cries a friend, by way o’ joke, 

' My honest carl, 

Your gun wants only a new stock, 

New lock, and barrel! ' 

Wull Silianklln brought his firelock 
hither, 

And cock’d it in an unco iwither : 

Ae dtuuken Sutor jeer’d anither 
To eomo and learn— 

Fuff play’d the priming— heels owr ilher, 
They fell in shairn ! 

** Just in the moment o’ disgrace, 
Conveuer Tamson saw their case : 

O ! how be hid his maoly face, 

And dcecird thae fallows 
To think upon the glorious race 
O' godlike Wallace I 

** William M'NIhIj, a Taylor slee, 

Rous'd at tho thought, charg'd his fusee ; 
Tuuk but ae vizzy wi' his ee— 

The bullet flies 

Clean through the target to a tee, 

And woQs the Prize 1 

'* His winsome wife, wha lang had misa'd 
him, 

Presa’d thro* the crowd, careia'd and kiss'd 
him : 

Less furthy dames, (whacou'd resist them ?) 
Th' example take ; 

And some held up his bairns, and bleas'd 
them, 

For daddy's sake I 

“In Willtam's hat, wi* ribbons bound, 
The Gunny was wi' laurel crown'd; 

And, while in triumph owr the ground 
They bore him tenty. 

Hie healdi In atreama o' punch gaad round, 
' Laof lift ud plenty I ’ 
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*' VfV loud applausC) frae man and vo> 
man, 

His f.iino spread like a spate wide fuamiiig ! 
Warse deeds ha’e gi’en to mony a Roman 
Immortal fame ; 

Hut prodigies are grown sae common, 

They’ve tint the name!” 

Canto Fifth opens with infinite 
spirit. 

” While to Dumfries the rumour flics, 
MacNish has 
Ujo troops ground their arms^each 
squadron in iheir own grand mar- 
quee drink a deuch an-doras— ehil- 
u reu run from tent to tent^and 
“ 1(1 dance ui' Viim whawon, 

.Vre fornard prc'sing.’’ 

We know noViiier humanity ip any 
poem than this giving of tlie\i<‘tory 
to William Mar'Nii'h, a tailor alee— 
and inspiring him to win it, by think- 
ing on ” the glorious lace o’ god- 
like Wallace.” It seemH to reinstate 
the tailor faction in their ptisiine 
dignity, and we see again 

“ The l.ill'irs walk, erect and bold, 

Ii.lcnt on fame.’’ 

We have always thought the great- 
est line in Shakspeare— 

” Oiie touch of nature makes the whole 
v.'crlil kin.’' 

And never was this eftVet more 
thiilliiigly exemplified than it is 
Iiere, the whole world fliugiug aside 
the piejudicts of its education, to 
acknowledge the victor to be a man. 

“ But ‘0011, to fiiiioli the Cdiiipjign, 

‘ To arms ’ to arms 1 ’ lebomuU amain : 

The Si'KV TuAurs, sjue, a' rank'd again 
In due gr.uialion, 

March Irae the Cimps. a glitt’riiig train— 

A grand o\ation ! 

“ '] he rrowd, in token ofni»plau>«, 

Threw up their hats n» black as craws ; 

And follow'd fast, wi' loud huzzas. 

Except a few 

Whase health, owr zealous in the cause, 
Were eiiucamish now! 

“ Far as the keenest ec cou'd run, 

The waving flags, and niony i gun, 

Bubkit wi’ flowTs, and yellow whun, 

6ae sweetly shining, 

Stream'd like a rainbow, while the enn 
Was just declining ! 

** And, as the troops drew near the town, 
With a' the ensigns o' renown, 

The Mogistiates paraded dewdf 
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And a’ the Genpy, 

And Love and Friendship vied to croun 
Their joyous entry ! ” 

* See, see the coni]’ring Hero comes ' ’ 

The Band struck up with a' their drums : 
Louder the luiss-iiildlc bura«, 

Tho cymbnli jingle, 

And, in ton thousand thousand hum'-, 

Glad voices mingle I 

“ Close by Convener Tumaon's side, 

Tho Victor march’d wi’ stately ^^tride ; 

'I he Seven- Trades’. Flag, unfurl’d sae wide, 

Was hornii befof(( ; 

And the laog train advanc'd wi’ pride, 

By corps ami corps ! 

“ To Mistress CoiHAue * wWo they came, 
Tho Deac-ms hail’d the comely dame ; 

Took aff their hat# ; extoll d her name. 

And, marching on, 

I.ow'*r*d their flags to worth and fame, 
Where’er they shone’ 

“ Like To-,cB on a castlc-wa’, 

The Ledilu’s oniird upon thi-m a’ ; 

Fiae the Auld Kirk to the Tiades’-IIa’, 

And New Kirk sttqde, 

V’c might have walk'd a mile or tna 
On heads o' people ! 

‘ 0 ! what can keep our John sac 
).mg ? ’ 

I rice Meggy Muncy, in the throng : 

* 1 left him happy, hale, and strung, 

\Vi’ Bish and bwurtl on — 

Uude grunt there may he naething wrang 
Wi’ Johnny Gordon ! ’ 

l.aiig, Jang they dandcr’d to and fro, 
Wlia mibh’d a kinsman or a heau : 

The pomp and splendour o’ the Show, 

To thi-m and ihcir's, 

Brought nought hut apprehensive woe, 

And fruitless carts ! ^ 

“ Back to the Craig# they hie again, 

To seek their friends amang the slain : 

By the roaiLsides, and on the plaia. 

The drucken crew. 

Heart-sick, and penitent in vain, 

Were unco fu’ ! " 

The Scots— there is no denying it 
— are a nation of druokards as well 
as gentlemen. And John Mayne haa 
not bliuked the Protestant ascen- 
dency of fermented liquor.^ The 
Mule, he says, with one laughing and 
one weeping %ye, 

** In sorry to pourtray 
Tho fuddled heroes of the day.” 

The retura ftom the Craigs into 
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Oiimfrtes Is dppfctfd fts almost as 
dUa«trom as that of tho retreat of 
thA Brltliih army Vom Buraos. 
Brnkpo firAlocks, aod torn doublets 
Btrowed the road. 

Hero lay beside tbo bugle horDi 
A cat' gut streamer ; 

And there, blithe herald of the morn. 

The parikh drummer.'* 

Kcpn " GInyM Gnordlo " has sunk 
down ovci powered— 

“ l{evie\\ing still in fancy’s ce 
l'hr> martial train, 

‘ Now, trentlfmcn. tab tent,* he cries 
Anil snored again.” 

Tiipse virtims — nnd two or three 
othern— Riirh as R<ih Kownie and 
Cllench, are solectt'd hpcatise the 
moat i)liiatriouR»-hiit of the mere 
rank and file, and followers of the 
army, it is said, 

“ Carts, ayno, wi’ oic as dughtiia gae. 

Were panged till they cuu'd baud nae 
•mae.“ 

To our imagination there is some- 
thlni( very Miltonic la the mooiyl- 
labic—Carts. 

*' But turn, my Muse, frae scenes debasing} 
To wrioduws fill'd ni* Beauty gaziiig*-> 

To streets wi* happy thousands praising 
The passing show ; 

Aud bonfires crackling loud} and blaxtng, 

As on they go ! 

“ Ding iliiig, (ling, ding, the bolls litigin, 
The Minstrels screw their merriest pin : 

The Alagixtratea, ni' lo}al d'li, 

Tak iiff their c-nrkers ; 

And boys their annunl pranks begiO} 

Wi* sijuibs and crackers ! 

Wae’h mo for Deacon Ronald's jeezy, 
That sat sae orthodox nnd easy ! 

Fur, while he smiled at his nin Lehi)} 

A h<|uUi cMU whizzing, 

*^01 a' its riiigluts in a hlcrzy. 

And left them blazing ! 

“ Aud wae's mo, likewise, fur the folly, 
That fiiwk, ha'f'fu*, ahou'd fire a volley ! 
As through the town they marchMeaejollyi 

A/eudcjvie 

' Had nearly led to melanoholyi 
And great annoy i 

*' Tat, tat, a*rat-tat, cUtter, clatter. 

Gun after gun. play'd bjitter blatter : 

A random shot, not level'd at her} 

Hit Nanny Nairiii<— 

Gart bonny Nanny's blue een waUri 
And hurt h«r urm I 


** This, when Convener Tamson saW} 

Hn griev'd and soon dismiss'd them a ! 

Syne, wi’ the Deacons, acour’d awa, 

By Maister Wylie’s, 

And took his seat at the Town's Ha'i 
Amang the Bailiet.” 

Tho bailieii and thpir yiiesta take 
coffee ; Doctor Thnma« Mutter, ml- 
niater of St Michael's, or the old 
church of DiimfrieR, a (gentleman of 
diatinguished talents, of great elo- 
quence as a preacher, and eminent 
os a theolngiat, first saying grace 
“ O Thou by »ho»i! resi-tlc'ss law 
Kings, kinqi'oms, I'lnpirps, stand or fa' ! 
Watch owr this realm, lilo&s "rout and sma ; 

Keep, ki'cp ns free 1 
And fill onrhc.arta wi' revprpmi awe 
For truth and Thee.” 

“ The town dork next, a fallow fine, 

Who ne’er lov'd water in his wine, 

Gart bring the great big garde vine. 

And fill the glasses ; 

Wi' tbrico three cheers, in bumpers, s\qc 
The claret passos." 

The bumpers diunk are about a 
score— and there Is some excelleot 
Binging. 

“ Of early scenes tho singers sung, 

Jo daysuf yore, wlion Lifo was young. 

When music (Ine't on ilka tuuguo ; 

And .1’ the A Ill's 

To PtAC'K their govsdiMi harps had btinng 
Wi’ lightsome hearts.” 

The Biilien themselves lead in 
God save the King — and volunteer 
Hule Biilanniu— and among tho 
healths drunk " to friends awa," 
none seems to have been followed 
'with heartier acciumations than that 
of— “ Sir John Shaw." 

“ A pattern hi ight, 
or virtue, reverential anr, 

Aud Tiiurii iipriglit." 

Then is given, with the usual re- 
luctance, *' Happy to meet, happy to 
part, and happy to meet again." The 
bailies and the select leave tho 
town*haU tolerably steady, and with 
faces tolerably flushed; Dr Mutter 
goeB straight home ; the Johnstonesp 
Murrays, Maxwells, &c. hurry off to 
dress for a dancing assembly ; tho 
streets are alive and illuminated till 
a late hour; and with some beauti- 
ful stanzas, affectionately addressed 
to dear Dumfries^ concludes the 
manneri-paintiDg poem. 
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l.iift b.is ibuK boon out of lifteen 

inill'oiis of i‘ii'(toii)i'i ■), .'jO — r,‘]iubrn*:iii 
Sk\ It/I 1 1. mil foi bid^Mtiiancp into the 
Icnuiii*, (10— ihe <d‘ llo'Und 

ami lb){{iiiin o'lly wanti'd to coriMili. 
diiti* tilt! system, i!i. — ri*\ie\v taken 
of the iirai'tii'.il and prosppi tive bear- 
in(.>s (it till* li-Hitiie on our romnioicA 
with I*in,sii, Gl, (I Ai '7 — HiiggestMins 
idiVtnl lor the iinproveini'iit «!iid ex> 
ti'iisitiii of our ii.ide, 11, </ — re- 

iloclioiis on tbp cliai'arlt'i' of the IVliiii* 
stiTS who guide mir fiMeij»fi eoininerce 
and foirign |»idiry, 77 — it is high time 
tbut a goM'i'iinieiit ot rush inipulM! and 
inrsuiiut interest should be replaeod hy 
one I liuraeteristioally natioual, 78— 
men ul law jiroved to be nnsuited to 
IrgisKito lor a cotninerciul coiititry, Ih. 
— the merchant and muriufnetuier 
Khiiwn to be belter cquaitited with the 
roiiintercial interests of the natioii, 70 
—the eoneertis of foreign coinmeice 
enter into every t|iii'stion of reivigii 
Iioliity, IJ.i — the designs of Hussia 
threaten the eoiitinoam-e of the social 
ami inaruial prosperity of Kiigl.ind, 
J Pi — the want ol prudence and spirit 
at the I'oieigii Olhce gave Uussia a 
d.ii>gerons iis< endciiey over Tut key, 1 18 
— Uussia did not iristig.ite the. for- 
iiintiuii Ilf the l’riis!.o-Cjurn):inic league, 
1.;U — she has disuiembcl'ed the Tuik- 
|,jh doiuinioii!i, lb. — enuiueratit.ii of 
’'*tlie coiM|uesis of Russia duijng the 
last 8i.\ty yeai.s, 115''— war with 
Russi.i depiecuted, ib. — firmness and 
foresight should be cxerciv.'d to put 
her more strongly in the wrong, 1 16’ 
H ie\iew and summary taken of 
oiir ooniinercial Interests which are 
in\u1ved in and nieiiuced by the 
caieer of Russia, ib,, ct srif, — 
]lussla possesses bryoiid any other 
country the [utiinil materials for ini' 
bounded commerce, I."!! — the facility 
and cheapness of her internal naviga- 
tion Mil pass those cf other couniriei., 
l5--“llie o.Klraonrniary advancement 
of Odessa depicted l.’ij — the gigantic 
fairs ill Russia noticed, ib.— rluse of 
the discursive review of the coraiuer> 
clar economy of Russia, 151. 


Foreign results of di wncratic ascondeficy 
ill France and Rogland, — al'w rr.- 
irig progress towards universal domi- 
Tiion hy Hussia r’e.uly demonstrated, 
Ib. — her resources and energy greatly 
iricreswd by the iiis&sion of Napo- 
leon, lb.-<,.thii three grc.'it b.irneis 
erected at the peace lo preserve the ba- 
lance of power in Ruvope, were I' l.ince, 
Ihlgiuin, and Poland, GjG — the ehiii 
points of iiitemational law tliiri esiu- 
blishrd by the Holy AlliLincc, O.jS 
— the ronspqiunt gn.it increase lo po- 
pulation and pi'u>pea'lty in l‘,iiro]te de- 
inonstrati d, ili. — tlie fn-at efiVet of inc 
triumph of democi 'lie pr.iieiphs at 
the revolution of tlie llairicades blew 
to ibc winds the inlerii.'iiional liiw ot 
Ruiopc (iliO — since then, France, Uel- 
gium, Poland, Sjiim, iVrtuga), and 
Kiiglund, have been in a fttute of dis- 
stractloii, GG;^ — (ieimany has since 
diawn olf from aiiiancu wirh F.iiglarnl, 
GGl— Russia has ofiVrnl up l^•',llld a 
iniel victim to deinucratic .'imbiiioii, 
and by sci/itig Tuikey extendeil her 
inlliieni’e in tlie Mediterranean, GGO— 
ihelibeials now see the dangers of II us- 
siaii aggression when It is loo laU*, (iG8 
— itKstead of assisting Knglaud against 
Rll^Mun domination, all F.urope will 
aoon be arrayid agaiuhl her toininercr, 
ib. 

Fiance, bnin ful eircctN of the democratic 
ascendency in, GfjO. 

France, state of Pioti^tanliMn in, 113— 
4 jG. 

Fiituie, the, 9!l. 

Cirerk anthologv, translations trum the, 
1-2S— lOl .-551-5!)()— 79.3. 

Guest, the Cnbiilden, .j39 

llain|iilen, ()\ti>rd and l)i, ]2.>, 7G8. 

Hay, William, tniiislntinns from tin* Ci eek 
Aniholugy, 128, lllj-, 551, 590, 7il.3. 

lligblaiMl iniMirilains, 283->gleiiM, 
—liver/, 287 — lore.sis, 288— Inclis, 290 
— chaviicier and life of the people, 291. 

Hints to Authors, No, HI. uii the Face* 
tious, Hj 6 — No. IV. on the Natural, 
172— No. V. How to be Philosophic, 
.3 .j 7 — No. VI. Oil the Historical, 395 
— No. VII. On the Ciitical, the Ac- 
curate, GOT — the Ctossiping GI2. 

llollings, J. F., Aaci'iision Ihiy, a Son- 
net by, GOG. 

Huguenot Captain, the, No. ]!., 17 — 
No. HI. 17?. 

Tiisli clergy, meetings for the, IjG— • 
their afillclioiis described, 157, 

Irish priests arid English landlords, a 
tale, nivlewed in the article entitled 
Iilsh tales, GBf). 

Irish tales, G89. 

Job Pippins, the man who couldn’t 
help It,” Chap. I. 370— Chap. 11. 
.‘178-Cliap. III. 374— Chap. IV. 





377-Chap. V. 472-Chap. VI. 474 
—Chap. VII, 477— Chap. VIU. 480 
—Chap. IX. 740— Chap. X. 743— 
Chap. XI. 717. 

Lakea ol Suntland, Swaii’a select vleai of 
them, reviuived, 282. 

Lc|;eiid of Saiitavrm, a poem, Il.l 

liettci' from a liheral Whi/^, SiG. 

I.ocku, his philosup'iy .iiiHl\‘/i‘d in an art!, 
de teimed the Mi-tai»h\aiciaii, Xo. 1., 
708. 

^Lirriage and Uegihlratloii Dills, the, 
GOl — the great varUty of dissenteiH 
eiiumei.iteil, ib. — ia iiiimbera and 
Ictiriiiiig they are cui)tein)>t<ble, 002 — 
— the iiiarrifige hill ahulisheh the pincla- 
matiuii ol b.iiiiis, (iO'J— *dlera the turm 
of marriages, ih — sanctions the li- 
censing of iiiarii.ige'houseit, wbith may 
be uoiiverted into sinks of iiii(|<iity, OOL 
—the registration bill establishes thein- 
(jiiisiiiiri.il power of coiupdliiig persons 
to r-utur the sick chitiiiber, OO.j— of 
ninipelliiig the huptisiri of children 

filteeii days after their hiith, ib 

its iinincdutf! eifect is to tempt peojile 
away from the chtirtdi, OUb — the giie- 
>aiiccs of the dissenters imaginary, ib. 
— th«) rnorinous expense which will 
be iiicu.Tod in woiking the maehineiy 
of the'C bills, ib. 

Muyne, John, his poem of the Siller Ciin 
revitived, 842. 

Meetings foj‘ the Irish clergy, 15G — these 
ine« tings are not of so rriiicii iniportaiire 
to tlie Licrgyas to l*i utestantisin, ib. — 
ill all wars of religious persecniion the 
deigysulfir IPS', than the people, ib.— 
speech ol the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul- 
livan, at Croydtui, on tiie personal 
alllictioris of the Irish clergy, quoted, 
1,37 — iiller fieii/.y of the course which 
the minijiterial adhcients arc now pur- 
suing with regard to Ireland, in 
supporting Popery, IGl — speech of the 
Archbishop of Cunteibury in the Free- 
mason’s Hall, quoted, 103— speech of 
the Dishop of London at the same 
meeting, quoted, IGI— great decrease 
of the entrances ol junior freshmen at 
Trinity Coi'ege, Dublin, the surest in- 
dication of the deercnsiiig iiiimlicr of 
young clergymen, IGj— the violence of 
the Pnplsh faction in Ireland, and in 
the legislature, must, in the course of h 
few years, extinguish rioteslaiitlsin in 
Ireland, ib. 

Mcluphjsician, the. No. I., on the phi- 
losophy of Loeke, 798. 

Mothers and Stuis, a tale, reviewed in an 
article entitled Irish tales, G89. 

My Old IIouip, or the doctrine of 
changes, reviewed in an article entitled 
the Future, 99. 

Odessa, rapid advancement of that city 
depicted, 1.53. 


869 

Oehlenschlirger, Adanii comedy of the 
Three Druthera of Damascus, by, 71 0. 

Orange lodges In Ireland, ncp Report of 
.W/eef Committee oh Oramje Lo(lu<s in 
Jiehtifl. \ 

Oxford and Dr Hampden, 425, 7f'-8. 

Paris, mornings on the left bank of the 
Seine. Tbn Sarbonne ol ls:k5, 290 . 
.TiiiiiTroi, 208 — St Marc Otr.iidMi, 
299 — Oerasspy, 302 — Magiiin, .'jd.’L— 
Lacrctelle, .'iU.j — ill.-iinviJlc, ‘jOO — 
Miibel, .‘>07 — 'rheiiard— Diinins, 309 
- — .\ir.|»L*re, 'ilO — Lcrininhier, )l:j. 

Pitt, W'llliain, No. IX., '11.3 — tlie prc.. 
sent condition of Uns^ia nui idcred, iii. 
—on 29th ID.irch, 1791. Pitt In mgs 
down :i inc^s.ige troin the King, in- 
forming the llouse that tiic lifnits to 
eiferl n pacificiiliiiii hetkiwii Russia 
and the Porte h.id failed, ;{|,( — be pi-o- 
po'CH thereon ;iii iiicreuNc ot the ii.ivy 
to Club tlie designs ol Itiusi.i, but is 
friiKtriitcd lij the fiiclioiis opposition of 
I'tix and Slieiidiiii, ib.— P ul's hpiecb 
quoteii, in which lie ncciisrs Fox of 
tienson.ible conduct, .317— Fox's f.ic. 
tiouh opposition f.iitliluily iollowcd by 
the liberals of the prestiil lime, 319— 
the masterly speech id' Pitt, on moving, 
on IGih May, !7')1, that therepoitof 
the roiuuiittee rei.it ive to the .I.tcoliiii 
ounspiracy and sot.ieiii'H, quoted, ih., 

N'cc/. — Fox's violent opposition to the 
necessity of the snspenitidn of the II.t- 
bcas Corpus act, .322 — the Kecend le- 
IMirt of the committee showing the pro- 
gress which rebelitoii was iniiking, 
opened tho eyes of inany of Fox’s 
friends to bis nnprincipted conduct, 
and cHusptJ them to deseit hjin niid join 
Pitt, .323— Fox’s deepair at ihn cli-se 
of the Session on lOih June, .'{21 — iv- 
declioiis on contrasting the conduct of 
mlriisteis and the iqipooiiion, — 
Pitt’s great effort in 1797 to pln<e F.ii- 
glaiid ut the head of Luiopeun Couhi'I - 
vatiain, 32(1— makeu Hie ncres>iiis\ of 
ovri throwing ,1 irnbiiiism liis giiidir’ ^ 
rule, ih —in 1797, n cunibiinttioii of 
misfortunes sisuned tuthriMteii the hiqics 
of Europe, .127 — unprecedented fall iii 
public Securities, ib. — Pitt boldly adopta 
the auHpension of cash piyineiita at the 
Dank of Kiighiiid, ih — a hi>‘torical 
sketch of the Jews as piiwnhrokerN, 
32B — national banks began to atari up 
in every p.iit of Europe in IGIO, .3’{() 
— Hank of Eiigluiid founded in JG9.'j, 
331 — run on the bank in 1797, ib.— 
suspension of cash payments, 3-32 — 
notes declared by Parliament to be le- 
gal tenders, lb. — the tinancial state of 
the bank favourable, 3.33 — public credit 
manfully supported throughout Eng- 
land by the mercaiitil'* capitsl'sis, 333 
—the national mind of England is proof 



Udex, 


against the aeverest trials uf public ca* 
aaaltleflf 334>. 

Poctrf, Family Puetr)’, Nu. VIII., the 
ShrrliTt Ball, 00— th« Legend of San- 
taiein, part firat, 125— -part second, 
120— TransUtiuiia from the Greek An. 
ihoIoKy, by William If ay, l29— 4'0l — 
551—596 — ^793 — Winter Sketches, by 
Delta, No. L. Bloom and Blight. 261 
—No. II., Too Sriniv-rall, 262-No. 
III., [.i|(ht ill Darkness, 261 — ilallads 
from the Grr.nnn of Liidi)\iK Uhldiid, 
the Miiisti'id’N C'lii-se, 381— the Castle 
by the Sm, 382 — the Count of GreUrs, 
;]S3— ihe iS uilcnt, .>95 — Midnight 
ill. — the Dream, 506 — Du* 
rand, ih.— Stnnets on the olTiceH and 
foittiiies of Piieiry, hy W. Archer 
llutlei^lj'f — the School of the Heart 
iirnl other Piieins, by H«nry Allord, 

. rreviewf il, 573— the Dying Flower, by 
I'lederirk Rih-kvrt, 501 — AhcenVmii 
Dty, byj. r. Ilollingti, 6UG — on the 
Iniri UUhop of Lluhfii'id and Coventry, 
60S — SuniicU hy the Skctchcr, 772— 
the IVi'iSiig*', Liberty, the 1'ui'i.uken, 
St Cecilia, ib.— Geniu'i, Genius the 
lloriiet. Steam Ve^tsel, 773 — Strain 
Vessel, Knowledge la power, iMunici- 
p-tl Klectiotia, the d.iy ulur Christ- 
maa-diiy, the I.iur, 771— Vox popiiU, 
Xirxea, Fame, 775 — the Bellry, 
Danger, the Wuirior’a grave, 776— 
Winier, Winter sc»ne, Beauty- Nature 
—Winter, thu Old and New Year, 

777— P'jele, Time, Shelter, the Decoy, 

778 — the Portrait, the Painter, Part- 
ing and Meeting, 779— Vernal Sketches 
by Delta. No. I. The Defeat of 
Winter, 831 — No. II. Furewell to a 
.Scene of Youth, 832 — No. HI. An 
April Evening, ih.— The S.ing of De- 
inoiluciis, trunsluted from the Greek 
of Homer, by Sir D. K. Saiidford, 831* 

I’ulanil, baiivtul rlfccta of democratic as* 
ceiidency in, 605. 

baneful etfccU of dcoiocratic as* 
oendency in, G05. 

Prusso Grnnanlu custoin-liousu League, 
the, 19—115. 

Beghtratlon and mirringe bills, see il/ar. 

and ffeffistratiou hill*- 
'Uejniuleficiieea of Stothard, Part I. 660, 

' Pan IT. 753. 

lleport of Select Committee on Orange 
,JLiodges in Ireland, 309— list of mem- 
bera oomposing the committee, and that 
of witnesses examined before it, 210— 

’ account of the constitution of the select 
comniiitee, by the Orange Institution 
, of Ireland, 210, ct ec</.— Colonel 
Blacker’s evidence quoted, 213— the 
evidence of the llev. Mortimer O'Sul- 
livan quoted, 2 16— the oonduot of 


Orangemen viiidirated, 217— jiis' 
tified by the evidence of the late £ irl 
of Oosford, 220 — the only ground of 
accusation against Orangemen Is the 
alleged disturbances consi'quent on 
their processions, 223 — Orangemen 
wantonly provoked, 221— an Oiange 
iiistitutifin, or some similar cnnfi'dera- 
tion of Protestants, necessary for the 
cii*niim.stuncei uf Ireland, ib. 

lliitfkert. Frederick, thu poem of the Dy- 
in 4 Flower by him. 591 

Russia, the designs and condition of that 
power, indicated ond des'-rlbed, 116 
ft sfq.t 313, 655, 666 , 669. 

Sitnpayu the Coiitructitr, 435. 

S.:hni>l of the Heart, and other poems, by 
Henry Allurd, reviewed, 573. 

JShakNpearo in Genn.iny, Part IV. — the 
liistiii-irul p]ay.s — the two parts of 
Henry IV , 609 — criticism of S' hlrjfi I 
Oil the coniiexliiii of Slinkspr.irt^a his- 
torical plays, quoted, 70l — tlie lirst 
series tr.iced hy him of thu connexion, 
Is King J< bn, 702— tlie second, 
Richard H., 706 — idiaiacter of FaU 
Btaft'by Cunibeilainl, 712 — by Scblegel, 
71.3— by Mackeii/.ie, 71 1. 

Sheiiir'a, llull, the, a poem, 06. 

Siller Gun, the, a poem of that name, 
reviewed, 81 i. 

Sketiher, a Word fiir Winter, by the, 
350 — Soiiiiels by the, 772. 

Song of Dtmodocufi, the, 8.31'. 

Sol bonne, the, Sketr.hei of the Pio''i‘ssors 
ill it in 1835, 296 n *efj. 

Spain, baiiutul rtrucis of dvinurratic 
aseeiidenry in, 605. 

State ot rrutestaiJii-m in France, JI.3, 
456. 

Slothurd, Reniiniiioi-ucf H of, Part I., 6*38 
Part 11., 75.3. 

Swan’s Select Views of the I.'ikrs of 
Scot 1 .itiil, rwieived, 282. 

Three Uroihersuf D'iniu<>cue, the, Hniily.sis 
of the comedy of that name, 716. 

Turqiiuville, Democracy in AiiierUn, V«tl. 
11 ., reviewed in an article entitled 
“ The Future," 09. 

Trojan Horse, the, or Siege of Troy, ex- 
plained, 225. 

Troubadours, n chapter on the, 240. 

Truuveros, the Anglo- Normnn, uf the 
12th tU^ l3th centuries, 806. 

Ubland Ludoyig, ballads fioro (he German 
of. 381 , 593 . 

Unbidden Guest, the. 539. 

Vernal sketches by Dflta, 831. 

Wraith, defliiition of, 82). 

'What Is our external polity and condi- 
tion ? 760. 

Whig, letter from a liberal, 836. 

Winter Sketebes. by Delta, 261. ^ 

Word for Winter, a, by the Sketcher, 3.70. 


PfiHtfid Brtfttmtynt and Campamt, Pawl’s Worh, Edinhvrph. 








